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VISIONS. — MAY -DAY. 


VISIONS. 

BY  JONATHAN  FKEKE  SLINGSBY. 

"A  dream,  and  fruitless  vision." — ShaJcspeare. 


Visions  of  beauty !  dreams  of  my  childhood  ! 

Come  back  again  in  your  witching  array  ; 
Sweet  as  the  warblings  of  birds  in  the  wild 
wood, 

Fresh  as  the  dew-beads  in  mornings  of  May. 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  dreamily  wander 

Once  again  back  to  those  far-away  hours  ; 
Love  as  I  loved  then,  purer  and  fonder. 

Heaven  all  sunshine  and  earth  strewed  with 
flowers. 


Visions  of  glory !  bright  as  the  noon-day, 

Come  back  again  in  your  richness  and  truth  ; 
Gorgeous  and  warm,  as  the  sun  of  a  June-day, 
Wild,   as   the  mountain-stream — Visions  of 
youth  ! 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  bathe  in  your  splendor ; 
Life  throbbing  strongly  through  heart  and 
through  vein. 
Love — a  deep  passion,  holy  and  tender ; 
Pleasure — the  life-wine  my  soul  sought  to 
drain. 


Visions  of  greatness,  knowledge,  and  power ! 

Come  back  again  as  ye  were  in  my  prime ; 
Mellow  in  promise  of  fruit  from  the  flower, 

Fame  from  the  lay — Manhood's  ripe  Autumn 
time. 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  cling  in  its  longing 

Still  to  those  visions  that  flattered  and  fled  ; 
Let  me  repeople  my  heart  with  the  thronging 

Of  phantoms  that  cheated,  of  hopes  that  are 
dead. 


Visions  1  all  visions  !    How  sad  to  remember 

Beauty  and  glory  and  greatness  when  gone — 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  all  past — and  De- 
cember 
"With  snow-flake  and  cloud  coming  gloomily 
on ! 
Echo  of  strings  long  untouched  by  the  finger, — 

Odor  of  life  when  its  flowers  decay. 
Memory — how  fondly  the  soul  loves  to  linger 
Through  thy  dim    shadow-land  wandering 
away. 


Visions  !    all  visions  !  —  the    dreams  of    the 
sleeper. 
Man  walks  in  shadows  from  cradle  to  tomb. 
In  shadows  that  ever  grow  darker  and  deeper 
As  his  life-sun  goes  down  to  its  setting  in 
gloom. 


The  Past  all  illasion—the  Present  flits  from 
us ; 
It  dies  as  we  grasp  it  and  turns  into  Past. 
The  Future,  all  darkness,  gives  only  one  prom- 
ise— 
When  our  journey  is  .over,  the  grave-rest  at 
last. 

Oh  I  let  my  spirit  slumber  no  longer, 

Lapped  in  those  visions  delusive  and  sad. 
Awake !  —  let    thy   ken    become    clearer  and 
stronger 
To  pierce  those  life-shadows,  my  soul,  and  be 
glad. 
All  is  not  darkness — from  regions  elysian 
Through  the  grave,  as  it  opens,  a  light  thou 
canst  view. 
Evanish  ye  shadows  !  dissolve  every  vision  ! 
Por  all  things  in  heaven  are  real  and  true. 
'^-Dublin  University  Magazine. 


MAY-DAY. 


It  is  the  morn  of  May  ! 

The  flowery  holiday 
Of   Shakspeare's  England  —  with  its  golden 
hours 

As  bright  as  ever  passed. 

In  glitt'ring  waters  glassed, 
And  threading  labyrinths  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  trees  fresh-clad  and  cool. 

Of  murmured  bliss  are  full, 
A  deep  content  is  poured  on  nature's  needs  ; 

And  joy  is  in  the  flow 

Of  each  pulsation  low, 
Which  sends  the  lakelet  rippling  to  its  reeds. 

Fair  princess  !  woodland  queen  ! 

The  slender  birch  is  seen, 
With  silken  tresses  to  the  sunshine  spread ; 

With  gleams,  like  dazzling  smiles, 

And  gay  coquettish  wiles, 
The  light  laburnum  shakes  her  golden  head. 

Like  bride  on  bridal  morn, 

There  stands  the  snowy  thorn, 
White,  fragrant,  flowery ;  and  the  lilac  there. 

From  every  peachy  plume. 

Shakes  out  a  rich  perfume, 
In  waves  of  incense  on  the  happy  air. 

So  glad  a  day  and  fair. 
Why  do  they  not  prepare 

The  May-pole  gay,  the  dance  upon  the  green  ? 
The  wooing  in  the  glade 
Would  want  no  serenade. 

The  nightingales  would  greet  the  young  May- 
Queen. 
— Good  Words.  Is  A  Ceaig. 


GENTZ'S    DIARY. 


From  The  National  Review. 
GENTZ'S  DIARY. 
Tagehiicher  von  Friederich  von  Gentz.  Leip- 
zig :  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1861. 
A  MORE  surprising  contribution  to  history- 
can  hardly  be  conceived  than  this  remarkable 
Diary,  quite  apart  from  the  interest  that  must 
attach  to  so  astounding  a  bit  of  autobiograph- 
ical confession.  What  wonderful  peeps  and 
insights  into  hidden  thoughts  and  hidden 
motives,  what  thoroughly  startling  glimpses 
round  the  back  of  things  and  men  into  their 
innermost  hearts,  flash  upon  us  from  the 
ungarbled  pages  of  any  truly  private  jour- 
nal,--the  written  record  of  such  ingenuous 
effusions  as  a  mind  will  not  venture  upon 
except  in  moments  of  fancied  self-commun- 
ion, far  from  all  inquisitive  intrusion ! 
Hence  the  unpremeditated  pages  of  such 
note-books  have  long  been  amongst  the 
most  popular  reading,  as  they  have  rightly 
been  held  amongst  the  most  precious  mate- 
rials for  historical  delineation.  The  most  in- 
genious and  elaborate  narrative  fails  to  con- 
vey to  us  so  living  a  picture  of  the  times,  j 
and  the  doings  and  feelings  of  the  men  of 
those  times,  as  is  contained  in  the  simple 
jottings  doAvn  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys  in  their 
journals.  There  we  look  upon  the  twitches 
and  little  Aveaknesses  and  unconscious  tricks 
that  are  so  many  clues  to  inward  nature,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  find  ourselves 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  hidden  causes 
and  mighty  influences  that  have  worked 
many  a  strange  and  puzzling  event.  It  is 
the  freshness  of  hue  clinging  to  this  kind  of 
revelation  which  makes  its  charm  so  great, 
even  when  not  so  essentially  marked  with  the 
peculiar  and  delightful  tone  of  Evelyn's  and 
Pepys'  kindly  prattle.  When  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  alight  upon  such  a  bit  of  em- 
balmed reality,  we  dwell  thereon  with  the 
instinctive  fondness  which  a  thing  felt  to  be 
true  and  actual  at  once  awakens. 

No  diary  can  in  a  higher  degree  awaken 
the  sense  of  thorough  genuineness  than  the 
one  to  which  we  now  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  feeling  can  hardly  fail  to 
acquire  a  painful  intensity  ;  for  here  we  have 
mercilessly  dragged  into  public  sight  the 
innermost  life  and  breathings  of  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  high  talent  and  position,  an 
active  politician,  statesman,  and  writer  ;  and 
we  see  it  exhibited  in  that  nakedness  of 
emotion,  passion,  and  sensuousness,  which 


he  himself  dared  to  face  only  in  the  supposed 
secrecy  of  absolute  self-communion,  and  in 
the  candid  unguardedness  of  a  self-knowl- 
edge, the  sense  whereof,  however  much  he 
might  wish,  it  yet  was  not  in  his  power  to  sup- 
press. There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  indelicacy  that  allowed  so  premature  a 
publication  of  this  astounding  production,  in 
which  private  matters,  too  often  of  a  pain- 
fully offensive  nature,  are  recounted,  bear- 
ing reference  to  persons  still  alive,  whose 
names  are  given  in  full.  That  many  traits 
thus  furnished  are  valuable  characteristics 
we  readily  admit ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a 
page  of  this  marvellous  book  which  does  not 
contain  matter  of  the  most  undeniable  inter- 
est. But  that  does  not  lessen  the  wicked 
love  of  giving  pain  that  must  have  possessed 
the  individual  who  could  deliberately  resolve 
to  circulate  such  records,  when  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  suppress  these  objectionable 
passages  of  private  scandal,  and  yet  to  give 
to  the  world  a  book  abounding  in  matter  of 
the  highest  historical  importance.  We  are 
not  astonished,  therefore,  to  find  that  we 
owe  this  piece  of  wilful  mischief  to  the  same 
hand  that  has  already  become  notorious  by 
having  bestowed  on  the  world  the  corre- 
spondence of  Humboldt  with  Varnhagcn 
von  Ense.  It  appears  that  Varnhagen,  who 
was  bound  to  Gentz  by  a  friendship  of  many 
years'  standing,  upon  his  death  obtained 
possession  of  these  papers,  and  that  they 
have  passed,  with  other  stores  of  valuable 
documents,  into  the  hands  of  his  executrix 
and  niece,  Mademoiselle  Louisa  Assing.  It 
is  to  this  lady's  uncompromising  zeal  for 
publication,  or  avidity  of  notoriety,  that  we 
have  to  render  thanks  for  the  communica- 
tions of  her  uncle's  collections  of  literary 
treasures  ;  the  value  of  which  we  freely  ac- 
knowledge, although  we  are  unable  to  com- 
bine with  our  appreciation  a  high  estimate 
of  Madlle.  Assing's  womanly  sensitiveness. 
For  we  cannot  admit  the  preface  by  Varnha- 
gen,— however  directly  it  may  prove  his  in- 
tentions that  this  Diary  should  be  some  day 
published,  —  to  be  any  justification  for  its 
being  done  now.  There  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence therein  that  Varnhagen  had  mali- 
ciously designed  to  do  his  friend  the  irrepar- 
able injury  of  giving  his  most  secret  thoughts 
and  confessions  to  the  world,  when  their  rev- 
elation, besides  injuring  his  own  memory, 
would  trouble  the  last  years  of  a  venerable 
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veteran  still  lingering  upon  the  field  of  their 
common  exploits.  j 

The  Diary  in  question  was  written  by 
Frederick  Gentz,  a  man  endowed  with  rare 
talents,  both  for  statesmanship  and  letters, 
and  who,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  genius, 
raised  himself — which  was  then  a  most  dif- 
ficult feat  in  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Austria — from  the  ranks  of  that  humble  and 
respectable  middle  class  in  which  he  was 
born,  to  be  the  familiar  companion,  mixing 
with  them  on  terms  of  strict  equality,  of  the 
highest  born  and  most  illustrious  and  pow- 
erful ministers  in  Europe ;  attending  the 
councils  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  a 
chief  actor,  regarded  by  Metternich  as  a 
most  valued  assistant,  and  treated  by  the 
sovereigns  and  princes,  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals of  that  stirring  period  with  a  deference 
which  is  a  signal  tribute  to  the  influence  of 
his  gifted  intellect.  For,  beyond  the  fasci- 
nation of  these  superior  talents,  Gentz  had 
everything  against  him.  His  origin  was  of 
that  humble  kind  which  the  exclusive  tem- 
per of  Austrian  society  has  ever  regarded 
with  religious  horror.  For  such  a  man  to 
work  his  way  into  admission — on  any  foot- 
ing but  that  of  a  dependant — to  daily  and 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  aristocracy 
and  court  of  Vienna,  was  an  unparalleled 
achievement.  Moreover,  Gentz  was  a  man 
beset  with  wild  and  boiling  passions,  unable 
to  keep  himself  under  check,  forever  hurried 
along  by  his  hot  love  of  pleasure  into  ex- 
cesses as  scandalous  as  they  were  public  ; — 
a  Sybarite  in  his  tastes,  without  the  fortune 
to  gratify  them,  yet  quite  incapable  of  put- 
ting any  restraint  on  his  wishes,  and  there- 
fore a  continual  slave  to  the  painful  embar- 
rassment entailed  by  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  all  kinds.  His  Diary  affords  many  shock- 
ing proofs  of  the  disorderly  life  he  led,  and 
the  unsoftened  admissions  made  concerning 
himself  arc  certainly  the  most  painful  por- 
tions of  the  book.  Still,  with  all  his  defi- 
ciency of  refined  feeling,  and  his  utter  disre- 
gard of  propriety  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  his  need  of  money  for  reckless  and 
shameless  expenditure,  Gentz  was  still  not 
without  a  soul  that  felt  a  noble  ambition, 
and  that  could  rise  to  a  higher  thought  than 
that  of  personal  interest.  The  entries  in  his 
Diary  during  the  eventful  year  1809,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  minister  Sta- 
dion,  as  well  as  many  scattered  remarks 


about  persons  with  whom  he  had  intimate 
connections,  show  that  his  cynical  disregard 
for  delicacy  and  his  strong  sensual  propen- 
sities were  not  unallied,  at  least  originally, 
with  nobler  feelings,  and  that  the  seeming 
voluptuary  and  busy  man  of  the  world  could 
be  sensible,  at  all  events  in  his  earlier  ca- 
reer, of  emotions  worthy  of  his  splendid 
intellect.  But  it  is  truly  painful  to  watch 
the  systematic  and  deliberate  corruption 
with  which,  as  he  gets  engulfed  in  the  sea  of 
political  success,  Gentz  strips  off"  all  gener- 
ous feeling,  until  at  last  there  remains  noth- 
ing but  the  bestial  though  vigorous  strength 
of  a  mahgnant  faun.  Thus  from  these  pages 
there  rises  up  the  living  image  of  a  man 
truly  singular,  embodying  in  marvellous 
proportions  the  highest  and  the  coarsest 
qualities  of  human  nature,  and  exhibiting  a 
combination  of  loftiness  with  dross,  of  wal- 
lowing sensuality  with  piercing  intellect, 
that  constitutes  a  spectacle  of  a  most  sur- 
prising and  perplexing  kind.  The  journal, 
which  extends  from  1800-1819,  is  of  very 
varied  fulness  ;  in  parts  containing  mere 
notes  to  guide  the  memory,  while  in  others, 
especially  during  the  year  1809,  comprising 
day  by  day  the  eventful  occurrences  of  that 
stirring  year,  it  must  add  to  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  substance  of  these  confessions 
to  find  that  in  their  present  startling  shape 
they  are  the  revised  edition  by  Gentz  him- 
self of  his  Diary.  With  all  the  tremendous 
press  of  business  and  pleasure  which  seemed 
to  absorb  every  minute  of  his  time,  Gentz 
appears  never  to  have  failed  to  note  down 
the  occurrences  of  each  day — in  itself  not 
the  least  singular  contradiction  in  a  life  so 
full  of  contradiction.  For  as  Varnhagen, 
who  so  long  enjoyed  intimate  intercourse 
with  him,  testifies,  it  was  one  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  Gentz's  restless  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  that  he  always  showed  the  greatest 
dislike  to  anything  that  forced  on  him  a 
sense  of  the  passage  of  time,  and  especially 
to  all  allusion  to  the  former  events  of  his 
own  life.  In  the  year  1826,  he  looked 
through  the  volumes  of  the  Diary,  thus 
thrown  oflf  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  instance  of  his  passionate 
nature  that  much  of  its  matter  had  so  to- 
tally escaped  his  memory  as  to  be  no  longer 
intelligible  to  himself ;  the  perusal  induced 
him  to  pick  out  portions  for  preservation, 
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and  after  making  a  summary  of  the  remain- 
der, to  consign  the  original  journal  to  the 
flames.  The  present  volume  is  formed, 
therefore,  out  of  these  two  different  com- 
positions. 

The  opening  entry  in  the  Diary  at  once 
ushers  us  into  the  money  embarrassments 
which  then  beset  Gentz,  the  fruit  of  his 
spendthrift  and  rout  propensities.  On  the 
14th  April,  1800,  he  commemorates  "  the 
lucky  surprise  "  of  a  present  of  fifty  Prus- 
sian dollars  from  a  Jew  elder  for  a  petition 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for  him.  At  that 
time  Gentz,  who  was  a  Prussian  by  birth, 
held  a  subaltern  appointment  in  the  Foreign 
Oflfice  in  Berlin,  the  pay  of  which  was  per- 
fectly inadequate  to  his  extravagant  wants. 
These  he  accordingly  sought  to  provide  for, 
in  some  degree,  by  putting  the  powers  of 
his  brilliant  pen  at  the  disposal  of  various 
diplomatists  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact ;  this  intercourse  was  facilitated  by 
great  proficiency  in  languages,  remarkable 
readiness  in  composition,  and  highly  pleasing 
manners.  Thus  he  secured  for  himself  confi- 
dential connections, — for  a  man  in  his  official 
position,  often  of  a  doubtful  nature, — which 
led  to  his  being  early  employed  in  drawing 
up  important  State  papers.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished for  himself  that  reputation  as  a  writer 
which  induced  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  in- 
trust him  with  the  composition  of  the  mas- 
terly manifestoes  hurled  by  it  against  Napo- 
leon. But  a  few  months  after  he  had  thanked 
his  stars  for  bringing  him  fifty  dollars  from 
the  Jew  elder,  we  find  him  joyously  noting 
down  the  receipt  of  £500  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  with  the  remark  that  this  was  the  first 
remittance  of  the  kind  he  ever  received. 
The  sums  which  at  a  later  period  he  ac- 
knowledges having  received  from  various 
foreign  courts  are  immense.  At  this  time 
Gentz  was  but  in  the  apprenticeship  of  his 
strange  career,  nor  yet  so  thoroughly  used 
to  the  more  startling  elements  of  the  con- 
nections into  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  as  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  noticing  the 
same.  Thus  in  February,  1801,  he  cannot 
help  wondering  at  the  "  highly  extraordi- 
nary "  coincidence  that  he  should  be  in- 
trusted by  Lord  Carysfort  with  turning  into 
French  the  English  notes  against  Prussia, 
while  the  Prussian  Minister,  Count  Ilaug- 
witz,  made  him  translate  into  German  his 
own  against  England. 


The  journal  does  not  give  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  grounds  which  induced  Gentz 
to  resolve  upon  leaving  Berlin,  and  forsak- 
ing the  Prussian  service.  This  portion  of 
the  Diary  is  not  in  its  original  fulness.  But 
the  entries  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
us  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  causes  at  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disor- 
derly and  dissipated  life  than  is  unblushingly 
acknowledged  in  these  brief  notes,  which 
seem  still  panting  with  the  heat  of  passion. 
Jews,  bailiffs,  debts,  gaming  mishaps,  mis- 
tresses, and  debaucheries  of  all  kinds,  are 
the  ever-recurring  burdens  of  a  career  that 
resulted  in  domestic  troubles  (for  Gentz  was 
married),  shortly  alluded  to  without  any 
afiectation  of  reserve.  During  a  career  of 
headlong  dissipation,  a  running  entry  of 
sums  from  foreign  ministers,  particularly 
from  England, — on  one  occasion  £1,000  in 
a  lump, — proves  that,  with  all  his  devotion 
to  pleasure,  Gentz  still  found  time  to  culti- 
vate and  increase  his  political  connections. 
And  it  was  probably  quite  as  much  to  these 
facts  as  to  his  desire  to  get  away  from  social 
embarrassments,  that  his  leaving  Berlin  was 
due.  Gentz  pursued  politics  with  the  same 
passion  that  he  brought  into  his  other  pur- 
suits. The  vacillating  temper  of  the  Prus- 
sian Cabinet  in  its  policy  towards  France 
was  particularly  hateful  to  his  soul,  which 
had  embraced  with  vehement  passion  the 
gigantic  plan  of  energetic  resistance  sketched 
out  by  the  English  statesmen  with  whom  he 
had  connected  himself.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  w^as  natural  that  Gentz  should 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  seek  a  removal 
into  the  service  of  Austria,  then  battling 
boldly  against  the  power  of  France  ;  which 
removal,  by  also  relieving  him  from  daily 
annoyances  in  the  world  of  Berlin,  would 
free  him  from  much  which  must  have  been 
highly  irritating  to  his  epicurean  disposi- 
tion. For  some  time  a  pretty  actress  ap- 
pears to  have  suspended  his  choice  between 
herself  and  his  ambitious  prospects  in 
Vienna;  but  at  last  the  resolution  was 
taken,  and  on  the  20th  June  he  turned  his 
back  on  his  wife  and  Berlin,  never  again  to 
see  either. 

His  reception  at  Vienna  at  first  was  not 
such  as  to  be  very  encouraging.  A  nomina- 
tion at  Rath,  with  the  slender  salary  of 
4,000  depreciated  florins,  was  all  he  got; 
and  he  left  for  Dresden  in  the  absence  of 
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any  prospect  of  active  employment.  But 
there  he  fell  upon  a  group  of  diplomatists 
through  whom  he  was  launched  into  new 
and  important  connections.  Metternich  was 
then  at  Dresden  beginning  his  career,  while 
our  minister  was  Mr.  Elliott.  For  reasons 
not  given,  Gentz  was  made  to  accompany 
Elliott  to  England,  Metternich  and  other 
diplomatic  men  helping  to  supply  him  with 
the  necessary  money.  What  took  place  in 
England  is  not  stated  in  the  journal,  which 
at  this  point  is  unusually  meagre  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  journey  was  a  great  turn- 
ing-point in  Gentz's  life.  For  during  it  he 
established  an  intimate  understanding  with 
leading  English  politicians  that  lasted 
through  life,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Vienna  with  means  and  influence  that  mate- 
rially helped  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 
He  notes  how,  having  been  received  in 
Vienna,  upon  his  arrival  from  England,  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy  by  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  "  he  troubled  himself  very  little 
about  these  unfavorable  dispositions,  put- 
ting his  whole  trust  in  the  relations  he  had 
secured  in  England."  That  these  relations 
were  of  a  tolerably  substantial  kind,  is  testi- 
fied by  many  admissions ;  and  we  see  the 
political  agent  whose  outfit  liad  to  be  got 
together  by  subscription,  returning  in  a 
comfortable  English  travelling  carriage,  and 
living  in  a  style  of  equality  with  the  fashion- 
ables of  the  day.  As  might  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances,  he  lived  on  a 
footing  of  particular  intimacy  with  Sir  Ar- 
thur Paget,  our  minister  in  Vienna,  and  the 
entries  referring  to  him  are  plentiful.  The 
following  entry  of  December,  1804,  is  suffi- 
ciently curious :  "  Brougham,  at  that  time 
known  only  as  a  political  writer,  came  to 
Vienna,  and  sought  me  out  with  much  inter- 
est. His  cynical  behavior  did  not  please 
me,  but  I  could  not  withstand  his  powers  of 
jmind,  his  originality  and  eloquence.  We 
met  every  day ;  and,  although  he  was  little 
suited  to  fine  company,  I  took  him  to 
Paget's,  where  he  behaved  on  the  first  invi- 
tation (on  the  occasion  of  conversation  about 
Mr.  A'Court  in  Naples)  with  such  want  of 
propriety,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  him 
up." 

It  was  only  in  1805,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  fatal  war  with  Napoleon,  destined  to  be 
so  full  of  disastrous  mishaps  to  the  Austrian 
arms,  that  Gentz  succeeded  in  securing  for 


himself  at  last  the  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trian ministers.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  Some 
would  hold  him  to  be  a  Prussian  spy,  while 
others,  with  more  reason,  looked  with  jeal- 
ousy at  his  hidden  relations  with  the  English 
ministry,  which,  however,  had  been  of  late 
less  close,  "because  they  saw  that  I  was 
shut  out  here  from  secrets."  On  the  14th 
September  there  was,  however,  a  full  ex- 
planation, which  resulted  in  a  great  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Count  Cobenzel. 
"  I  now  resolved  to  take  the  pen  for  Austria, 
and  drew  up  the  sketch  of  a  book  on  the 
balance  of  power,"  which  met  with  the  min- 
ister's high  approval.  But  events  marched 
too  fast  even  for  Gentz's  rapid  pen.  On  the 
17th  October  "there  arose  already  vague 
rumors  of  mishaps  that  had  befallen  our 
army.  On  the  21st  I  learnt  the  defeat  at 
Ulm  and  its  immediate  consequences  ; "  and 
"  on  the  17th  November  Count  Cobenzel  con- 
fided to  me  with  bitter  tears  that  it  was  time 
to  leave  Vienna."  And  so  Gentz  turned 
his  back  upon  the  capital,  with  his  servants, 
horses,  and  three  carriages.  "  Style  enough," 
he  exclaims,  "  after  such  catastrophes,  and, 
indeed,  in  much  better  spirits  than  circum- 
stances seemed  to  warrant." 

It  was  not  until  after  three  years'  exile 
that  Gentz  was  allowed  to  see  the  fleshpots 
and  great  world  of  Vienna  again,  and  then 
at  first  but  for  a  moment,  in  the  troubled 
season  of  1809.     The  reason  of  this  banish- 
j  ment  lay  in  the  proscription  which  Napo- 
I  leon,  in  a  bulletin  from  Berlin,  had  levelled 
against  Gentz,  and  which  was  necessarily 
j  law  to  the  statesmen  of  Austria  in  this  mo- 
I  ment  of   her  humiliation.      During   these 
i  years  Gentz  resided  mostly  in  Prague,  lead- 
j  ing  a  restless  and  troubled  life,  divided  be- 
1  tween  the  pursuit  of  his  two  leading  pas- 
j  sions,  pleasure  and  politics,  fretting  at  his 
1  exile  from  the  centre  of    State  business, 
I  watching    with    unflagging    eagerness    the 
I  course  of  events,  keeping  up  by  letter  his 
1  relations  with  men  in  power,  and  even,  in 
!  spite  of  his  seemingly   total  eclipse,   con- 
I  suited    by   and   exercising  influence    upon 
those  who,   in    that    gloomy   period,    still 
strove  to  keep  up  the  fight  which  the  Aus- 
trian empire  had   found  itself   obliged  to 
abandon.      For   Gentz   had    by   this   time 
established   for   himself  a  reputation  as   a 
political  counsellor  and  eager  antagonist  of 
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French  domination  which  was  acknowledged 
by  all  leading  statesmen.  Thus  when  Prus- 
sia, with  rashness  as  singular  as  it  was  fool- 
ish, took  up  the  gauntlet  dropped  by  Aus- 
tria, and  rushed  upon  the  catastrophe  of 
Jena,  Gentz  was  at  once  earnestly  begged 
to  come  to  the  Prussian  headquarters,  which 
he  did,  though  only  to  return  quickly  to  his 
retreat  in  Prague.  At  this  time  Gentz's  cir- 
cumstances were  so  reduced,  that  a  loan  of 
400  paper  florins  was  to  him  a  heavenly 
boon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  painful  embar- 
rassments, relieved  only  by  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  money  from  England,  and  the  dis- 
heartening accounts  that  poured  in  daily 
"  about  the  progress  of  the  French  and  the 
total  separation  of  England  from  the  Conti- 
nent, Gentz  kept  up  his  spirits ;  and  al- 
though much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  pleasures  of  society,  he  occupied  himself 
constantly  with  matters  of  State."  Indeed, 
of  the  many  curious  pages  in  this  curious 
book,  those  which  narrate  the  chequered 
feelings  and  adventures  that  filled  up  Gentz's 
life  at  this  time  are  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous, as  illustrations  of  his  character.  The 
running  contrast  which  here  meets  us  of 
drunken  frivolity  and  stern  purpose,  side  by 
side,  is  so  unnatural  as  to  be  almost  revolt- 
ing. 

In  August,  1808,  new  prospects  at  last 
began  to  open  to  him  of  a  return  to  Vienna, 
and  of  a  recognized  activity  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  Again,  the  insufferable  over- 
bearing of  Napoleon  had  brought  about  a 
state  of  feeling  in  his  vassals  which,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  experience  of  his  overwhelming 
force,  impelled  them  to  prefer  a  new  appeal 
to  arms  rather  than  longer  to  abide  the 
brunt  of  his  arrogant  indignities.  It  was 
thought  that  the  chances  of  success  for  such 
an  attempt  had  now  increased,  through  the 
difficulties  which  were  besetting  the  French 
armies  in  Spain.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
easy  on  the  Continent  even  for  a  man  enjoy- 
ing the  best  means  of  information  to  be 
regularly  supplied  with  tidings ;  and  so  little 
was  Gentz  disposed,  after  his  recent  experi- 
ence, to  put  faith  in  reports  of  French  dis- 
asters, that  for  some  time  he  looked  upon 
their  bearer,  a  certain  Johnson,  secretly  sent 
upon  a  mission  by  the  English  Government, 
as  an  adventurer.  It  is  evident  from  the 
present  journal  that  recent  events  had  much 
lowered  the  confidence  of  Gentz  in  the  effi- 


ciency of  the  continental  powers  for  coping 
with  the  French  in  the  field.  His  clear  eye 
had  accurately  taken  the  measure  of  Aus- 
trian men  and  things,  and  though  he  re- 
tained his  old  feelings  unimpaired,  and  sup- 
ported with  his  old  zeal  the  scheme  of 
European  coalition  against  French  usurpa- 
tion broached  by  English  statesmen,  he  did 
so  without  any  illusion  as  to  the  great  risk 
of  disaster  resulting  from  the  state  of  disor- 
ganization and  incompetence  that  marked 
continental  cabinets.  He  wished  and  strove 
for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  is 
apparent  that  at  the  time  he  was  never 
blinded  by  passion  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
instrumentality  by  which  this  purpose  was 
to  be  achieved,  and  felt  strong  misgivings 
from  the  first  about  the  result  of  the  new 
struggle.  But  the  die  was  cast.  A  letter 
from  Count  Stadion,  who,  as  minister,  repre- 
sented the  war  party,  confidentially  informed 
Gentz,  hitherto  so  long  excluded  from  offi- 
cial countenance,  that  the  moment  was  at 
hand  when  he  would  be  wanted.  Every- 
thing already  pointed  to  war,  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  just  taken  the  important  step 
of  calling  out  the  militia.  On  the  18th 
February,  1809,  a  second  letter  came  to 
Gentz  at  Prague  from  the  minister,  calling 
upon  him  to  come  to  him  without  delay. 
The  appeal  was,  of  course,  obeyed,  "  al- 
though not  without  sadness ;  "  and  after  a 
cordial  reception,  and  thoroughly  confiden- 
tial communication  of  everything  bearing 
upon  the  situation  of  the  moment,  "  I  took 
possession  of  the  room  in  the  Chancellerie 
cCEtat,  where  I  was  to  draw  up  the  war 
manifesto,  and  in  which  I  have  since  spent 
most  of  the  hours  of  the  day."  His  occu- 
pancy of  this  official  abode  proved  on  this 
occasion  shorter  than,  with  all  his  forebod- 
ings, he  had  probably  ever  thought  possible. 
Already,  on  the  8th  of  May,  he  had  once 
more  to  leave  Vienna,  before  the  advancing 
legions  of  France,  this  time  to  turn  his  steps 
towards  Hungary,  in  the  wake  of  the  im- 
perial court  and  government.  It  is  at  this 
epoch  that  the  Diary  acquires  a  supreme 
interest,  as  it  reveals  with  an  appalling 
vividness  the  miserable  spectacle  of  stolid 
infatuation,  drivelling  conception,  and  silly 
rashness,  presented  by  the  individuals  who, 
having  to  guide  the  destinies  of  an  empire, 
could  not  command  sufficient  clearness  of 
vision  to  come  to  a  distinct  conviction  of 
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the  abyss  yawning  so  glaringly  at  their  very 
feet,  and  summon  at  once  the  only  reso- 
lution which  could  save  them  from  falling 
into  it.  Of  the  helpless  fluctuations  and 
osciUations  of  the  Austrian  councils,  under 
the  influence  of  inveterate  obstinacy  com- 
bined with  pretentious  incompetence  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  and  of  want  of  command- 
ing qualities  in  those  who  assumed  the  duties 
of  advisers,  no  one  was  in  such  a  position 
as  Gentz  to  know  the  full  truth.  For  while 
bound  to  Count  Stadion  by  intimate  rela- 
tions, he  yet  shared,  from  his  open  counsels 
in  favor  of  moderation,  the  confidence  of 
those  men  who  advocated  peace  as  an  inevi- 
table necessity  under  the  weight  of  disaster. 
Indeed,  he  was  evidently  chosen  by  the 
latter  party  as  the  particular  depositary  of 
their  thoughts,  on  account  of  his  confiden- 
tial relations  with  Count  Stadion,  and  of  the 
consideration  which  he  might  thus  be  able 
to  gain  for  their  views.  The  headquarters 
of  the  imperial  court  were  fixed  at  Dotis  in 
Hungary,  not  far  from  the  important  strong- 
hold of  Comorn.  The  group  there  gathered 
is  thus  described  : — 

''  Thither,  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
emperor,  Count  Stadion  had  proceeded  from 
Prague,  to  which  place  he  had  betaken  him- 
self on  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  having  al- 
ready quite  decided  upon  giving  in  his  res- 
ignation. The  greater  part  of  my  hours 
naturally  belonged  to  him,  and  I  was  his 
daily  companion  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea  in  the  evening.  But  besides,  I  found 
there  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  were  work- 
ing for  peace, — Prince  John  Liechtenstein, 
Marshal  Bellegarde,  General  Bubna, — and 
all  these  gave  me  their  full  trust ;  for  they 
saw  in  me,  though  no  lover  of  a  bad  peace, 
yet  likewise  no  fanatical  champion  for  carry- 
ing on  a  war  that  had  undoubtedly  become 
desperately  arduous.  Here  also  there  were 
the  passionate  counsellors  for  resistance  to 
the  last  (secretly  encouraged  by  the  em- 
press, and  on  some  occasions  likewise  by  the 
emperor),  who  looked  with  horror  on  every 
proposal  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  this  party  was  Count  Ferdinand 
Palffy,  though  his  reputation  for  frivolity, 
both  previously  and  subsequently,  would 
have  apparently  discredited  the  statement. 
The  slender  amount  of  confidence  with  which 
he  inspired  me  was  wholly  destroyed  by  my 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  underhand  cabal 
which  he  contrived  with  various  friends 
(such  as  Bardaxi,  Johnson,  etc.),  and  in 
which  several  Austrians  shared,  whose  names 
I  do  not  choose  to  write  down." 


The  situation  in  which  the  Austrian  em- 
pire then  stood  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  its  destruction,  if  it  did  not  come 
about,  could  be  staved  off  only  by  the  good- 
will of  Napoleon.  After  having  deliberately 
engaged  in  war,  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar advantage, — having  picked,  it  seems^ 
and  brought  into  the  field  an  army  carefully 
re-organized  and  thoroughly  renovated,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  had  himself  directed  and  inspired  all 
that  had  been  done  for  remodelling  it,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  the  most  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  captain  in  its  ranks,  Austria 
had  seen  the  army  thus  sent  forth  with  just 
expectations  of  success  driven  with  humili- 
ating rapidity  and  crippling  loss,  from  post 
to  post, — the  Archduke  Charles  disabled 
from  even  raising  a  finger  in  defence  of  the 
capital,  which  was  left  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  foreigner — and  then,  again,  though 
fighting  with  every  natural  position  and  odds 
in  his  favor,  at  Aspern,  only  barely  able  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  signal  defeat  which 
Napoleon  soon  afterwards  inflicted  upon  him 
at  Wagram  with  such  crushing  effect.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  was  the  energy  by  which 
Napoleon  contrived  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  immense  disadvantages  under  which  he 
had  been  laboring  for  a  whole  month,  during 
which  the  Archduke  Charles  could  never  find 
out  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  Fighting 
on  her  own  ground,  and  in  possession  of  all 
her  resources,  Austria  had  proved  herself 
quite  unable  to  gain  a  single  positive  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy,  and  within  two  months 
had  beheld  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the 
army  on  which  she  had  expended  the  ten- 
derest  care,  and  looked  with  the  pride  of 
self-congratulation.  Such  disasters  might 
have  been  expected  to  make  every  one  but 
too  ready  to  seek  peace  at  almost  any  sacri- 
fice. Such  was,  however,  not  the  case.  Pur- 
sued by  the  French  columns  and  driven 
towards  Moravia,  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
glad  to  save  his  sorely  pressed  troops  from 
destruction  by  accepting  an  armistice  on  the 
12th  July  at  Znaym,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
self that  plenipotentiaries  should  forthwith 
be  sent  from  the  imperial  headquarters  to 
treat  for  a  definitive  peace  with  Napoleon. 
The  step  thus  taken  by  the  Austrian  gen- 
eralissimo was  vehemently  blamed  at  the 
emperor's  court ;  and  we  now  learn  that  at 
first  there  was  a  serious  inclination  not  to 
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ratify  the  convention  in  spite  of  the  desper- 
ate state  of  aflairs, — the  army  being  not 
merely  beaten  and  scattered,  but  thoroughly 
demoralized  in  spirit,  and  all  the  principal 
officers  loudly  proclaiming  want  of  confidence 
ik  their  general.  Nor  was  the  idea  of  re- 
newing the  war  laid  aside  when  at  last  it  was 
found  impossible  to  avoid  negotiation.  It 
was  entered  upon  solely  with  the  view  of 
gaining  time. 

"  The  resolution  has  been  taken,"  writes 
Gentz,  on  the  22d  July,  "  to  bring  together 
in  Hungary,  and  especially  at  Comorn,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  have  been  required  from  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  with  the  announcement  that 
the  emperor  having  taken  the  command  into 
his  own  hands,  there  was  no  further  need  for 
a  generalissimo.  Even  after  this  informa- 
tion, he  did  not  send  in  his  resignation  ;  still 
it  appears  certain  that  for  the  time  we  shall 
be  quit  of  him.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  is  to  be 
asked  for  his  terms  of  peace,  and  if  they  be 
found  ever  so  little  burdensome,  it  is  meant 
again  to  seek  the  chances  of  war.  And  to 
define  the  word  '  burdensome,'  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  emperor  will  not  even  hear 
of  yielding  the  Dalmatian  coast-land.  .  .  . 
When  one  thinks  what  the  army  is  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  relies, — that  amongst  the 
60,000  men  already  existing,  there  are  at  the 
outside  25,000  soldiers  of  the  line — that  all 
those  who  come  by  the  Jablunka  have  sixty 
leagues  to  march — that  the  archdukes,  whom 
at  present  one  has  to  try  to  remove,  have 
their  partisans,  and  friends,  who  by  their 
cabals  will  know  how  to  destroy  the  little 
good  spirit  that  has  got  the  better  of  the 
discouragement  unavoidable  upon  so  much 
mischance — that  all  the  new  machinery  would 
want  a  deal  of  time  to  be  put  in  trim  and 
made  to  work  well — that  Bonaparte  being 
with  90,000  men  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
between  Vienna  and  Presburg,  will  never 
give  us  the  time  to  bring  together  and  or- 
ganize our  forces —  .  .  .  That  once  beaten 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  where  we  should 
get  new  supplies,  and  that  then  all  treaty  will 
be  out  of  the  question, — one  is  astounded  at 
the  rashness  of  these  designs.  If  all  be  sin- 
cerely meant,  then  those  who  meditate  them 
either  have  more  boldness  and  greatness  of 
soul  than  we  ever  fancied,  or  it  is  a  case  of 
total  and  fatal  blindness,  which  will  end  in 
wholesale  destruction." 

It  is  impossible  to  be  any  longer  in  doubt 
as  to  which  was  the  correct  explanation. 
The  imperial  counsels  were  at  this  time  still 
under  the  action  of  the  very  same  influences 
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which  had  impelled  them  in  the  first  instance 
with  blind  and  exaggerated  self-confidence 
into  war ;  and  these  influences  rested  partly 
on  a  delusive  belief  in  an  eff'ective  coalition 
with  Austria  of  the  continental,  and  espe- 
cially German  powers,  but  much  more  on 
the  fanatical  temper  of  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family, — particularly  the  empress, 
who  could  not  be  weaned  from  a  passionate 
and  unreasoning  habit  of  mind.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  crisis  coincided  with 
our  Walcheren  expedition,  the  despatch  of 
which  was  calculated  to  keep  alive  expecta- 
tions of  a  possible  diversion  against  the 
enemy.  How  greatly  the  hope  of  such  di- 
versions had  originally  contributed  to  make 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  plunge  into  war,  is 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  Diary,  and  most 
strikingly  where  it  recounts,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
minister  Fagel,  the  slender  grounds  whereon 
the  Austrian  Government  was  induced  for 
awhile  to  rest  its  expectations  of  the  co- 
operation of  Russia.  Of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Gentz  says,  that  he  was  a  man 
"  whose  intentions  and  behavior  deserved 
praise,  but  whose  judgment  was  confined, 
and  his  way  of  looking  at  things  light  and 
shallow.  He  was  fond  of  war,  pretty  much 
like  the  emperor."  Yet  upon  the  mere  au- 
thority of  some  casual  words  dropped  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  prince,  and  by  him 
eagerly  reported  at  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
ministers  appear  to  have  seriously  assumed 
Prussia's  readiness  to  act  with  them  as  es- 
tablished, and  to  have  sent  an  envoy  to 
conclude  with  her  a  convention,  who  was 
doomed  to  find  himself  despatched  on  a  reg- 
ular fool's  errand.  "  What  is  most  curious," 
adds  Gentz,  "  is,  that  when  Steigentesch  laid 
stress  upon  the  promises  the  king  made  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  king  answered, 
*  Oh,  don't  quote  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  he 
is  an  enthusiast,  who  never  knows  what  he 
says  or  hears.' "  And  yet  the  Austrian 
statesmen  of  the  day  were  light-headed 
enough  to  be  forever  swayed  in  their  resolu- 
tions by  reasons  so  slight  as  the  unweighed 
utterances  of  such  a  hot-headed  and  thought- 
less partisan. 

At  this  particular  moment,  however,  the 
force  of  events  had  for  a  season  put  an  end 
to  all  delusive  belief  in  active  assistance 
from  any  power  except  England.  Germany 
was  indeed  quivering  at  least  with  the  de- 
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sire  to  rise  against  the  foreigner,  but  it  was 
a  desire  which  for  the  present  was  forcibly 
repressed  by  the  triumphant  positions  of 
Napoleon.  No  German  prince  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  strength  dared  at  this  con- 
juncture to  follow  his  true  sympathies,  and, 
allying  himsc4f  with  the  shattered  power 
of  Austria,  confront  the  overwhelming  might 
of  France.  However  much  at  one  time  the 
imperial  government  did  without  doubt 
reckon  upon  being  joined  by  the  whole  force 
of  Germany  in  the  struggle  it  took  up,  now, 
at  all  events,  it  no  longer  derived  from  this 
mistaken  calculation  the  particular  hopes 
that  still  made  it  hang  back  from  seeking 
peace.  The  stubborn  indisposition  to  treat 
proceeded  mainly  from  the  sluggish  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor,  who,  nursed  in  preju- 
dice, was  slow  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  his  position,  clung  to  false  notions  of  dig- 
nity, and  moreover  was  surrounded  by  per- 
sons who,  talking  a  language  congenial  to  his 
narrow  intellect,  tended  to  keep  up  in  him 
an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  power  and 
-condition  of  the  empire,  in  spite  of  such 
.'glaring  defeats.  Of  all  these  persons,  the 
one  who  was  most  vehemently  opposed  to 
peace  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  was  the  em- 
press ;  and  we  find  so  competent  a  witness 
.as  Prince  John  Liechtenstein  expressing  the 
opinion  that  her  influence  "  was  certainly  a 
chief  cause  of  the  madness  which  has  come 
over  the  emperor.  This  princess,  seeing 
herself  unable  to  be  a  happy  woman"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "...  seems  to  have  re- 
solved on  becoming  a  great  woman,  and  to 
die  as  a  heroine.  This  romantic  idea  drives 
her  into  all  kinds  of  eccentricities,  and  makes 
her  embrace,  with  a  sort  of  transport,  the 
phantom  of  a  glorious  end,  until  she  aims 
perhaps  rather  at  the  vision  than  at  victory." 
Around  this  excitable  and  intemperate  prin- 
cess there  congregated,  therefore,  a  batch  of 
fanatical  courtiers  and  frantic  nobles,  who 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  war,  and  could  not 
even  at  this  hour  be  convinced  of  the  vul- 
nerability of  Austrian  valor.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  these  men  were,  with  few  ex- 
(ceptions,  individually  of  no  real  note,  and 
that  Count  Stadion,  who  still  figured  as 
prime  minister,  and  had  identified  himself 
in  his  policy  with  the  war  party,  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  suggestions  of  these  unrea- 
soning counsellors.  Count  Stadion's  posi- 
tion at  this  time  was  indeed  one  such  as  no 


minister  ought  ever  to  accept,  and  singu- 
larly illustrates  the  weakness  which  ruined 
the  political  career  of  this  thoroughly  high- 
bred and  chivalrous  nobleman.  Following 
his  own  propensities,  and  led  away  by  rep- 
resentations against  which  his  easy  temper 
had  not  been  sufficiently  on  its  guard.  Count 
Stadion  had  deliberately  embarked  the  em- 
pire in  war  ;  and  now,  although  perfectly  re- 
solved never  to  compromise  his  reputation 
by  remaining  in  office,  and  carrying  out  a 
new  policy  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
was  as  firmly  resolved  to  stand  by  his  sov- 
ereign in  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  through  the  consequences  of  the  war 
which  he  had  himself  mainly  helped  to  bring 
on.  Without  illusion  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  empire,  and  the  value  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was  characteristic 
of  Count  Stadion's  noble,  though  weak,  na- 
ture that  he  should  willingly  lend  himself,  in 
deference  to  what  he  considered  a  call  upo: 
his  honor,  to  carry  on  the  duties,  and  bear 
the  responsibilities  of  office,  under  circum- 
stances which,  as  he  himself  well  knew,  must 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  good, 
and  must  do  him  personally  an  infinity  of 
harm.  In  fact,  Count  Stadion  was  at  this 
moment  but  the  shadow  of  a  minister, 
good-naturedly  consenting  against  his  wiser 
conviction  to  sacrifice  himself,  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  to  a  sovereign  who  showed 
but  small  appreciation  of  this  disinterested 
conduct.  Nor  did  Stadion  entertain  any  il- 
lusions about  his  own  position,  or  the  conse- 
quences that  would  result  therefrom  to  him 
personally:  "I  look  upon  myself  as  one 
dead,  or  as  existing  but  for  my  children," 
said  he  once  to  Gentz  ;  who  remarks,  "  such 
words  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  much 
confidence  in  his  fitness  for  a  war  minister." 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  indeed,  who  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  really  had  in  hand  the  direction 
of  the  imperial  councils.  Everything  was  at 
hap-hazard  and  adrift.  Comorn  was  the  sup- 
posed seat  of  government ;  and  there,  we  are 
told,  *'  no  one  rules  in  the  true  sense.  There 
is  no  centre  and  no  combination.  A  wish 
there  is,  but  no  will.  Everybody  shirks  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  emperor  is  much  too 
weak  to  take  a  decision.  Thus  time  is  lost, 
and  there  is  a  complication  of  contradictions." 
Yet,  weak  and  incapable  of  independent  ac- 
tion as  the  emperor  was  by  nature,  it  was 
the  peculiarity  of  his  character  never  to  sub- 
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mit  steadily  to  any  one  dominant  influence, 
but  to  be  perpetually  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
contrary  gusts,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments. The  picture  which  is  given  of  this 
monarch  in  the  pages  of  a  Diary  that  at  all 
events  reflects  what  was  daily  felt  and  spoken 
by  the  men  who  thronged  the  court,  presents 
him  as  such  a  singularly  mean  and  ignoble 
hero,  that  one  remembers  with  astonishment 
the  glory  of  patriarchal  goodness  which  it  has 
been  since  sought  to  shed  around  his  memory. 
For  even  Gentz  often  pours  out  the  anguish 
of  his  heart  at  some  new  " miserable" 
"  mean,"  "  underhand,"  "  cowardly  "  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  destitute  of 
any  true  warmth  of  feeling  under  an  exterior 
of  homely  kindliness.  With  a  monarch  of 
such  slippery  character.  Count  Stadion  was 
not  the  minister  to  acquire  the  influence  that 
had  to  be  inspired.  "  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  count  on  that  man,"  writes  Gentz, 
"  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  to  be  sure  of 
him,  would  require  never  to  leave  him  for  a 
minute  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  late  Colloredo.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  got  his  promise  to 
sign  ;  the  rescripts  already  prepared  for  sig- 
nature are  often  changed  in  a  minute,  if  the 
one  or  the  other  new  speaker  is  an  intriguer, 
or  happens  to  come  in  and  stop  the  execu- 
tion." 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  the  negotiations  go- 
ing on  with  Napoleon  should  be  conducted 
with  energy,  and  much  more  so  that  they 
should  lead  to  any  result.  On  the  part  of 
Austria,  they  had  been  confided  to  General 
Nugent  and  Metternich,  who  was  then  already 
generally  looked  at  as  Stadion's  successor  in 
ofiice,  in  the  event  of  peace.  These  plenipo- 
tentiaries met  Napoleon's  minister  Cham- 
pagny  at  the  small  town  of  Altenberg,  on  the 
confines  of  Hungary,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  interminable  propositions 
and  counter-propositions,  which  offered  no 
prospect  of  settlement,  and  necessitated  re- 
peated prolongations  of  the  armistice,  origi- 
nally concluded  but  for  a  month.  The  truth  is, 
that  both  parties  thought  that  time  would  act 
in  their  favor.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  unable 
to  bring  himself  to  make  concessions,  and  still 
thinking  of  renewing  war,  kept  spinning  out 
negotiations,  because  he  hoped  for  assistance 
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through  our  forces  sent  to  Walcheren  ;  while 
Napoleon,  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  vic- 
torious position  in  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  thoroughly  informed  of  the  disorganized 
condition  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  leading 
officers  of  which  were  animated  with  feelings 
against  their  commander  that  virtually 
amounted  to  mutiny,  reckoned  on  time  to 
teach  the  enemy  his  utter  helplessness,  and 
thus  render  him  in  the  end  meekly  subservi- 
ent. Nowhere  before  have  we  been  shown, 
as  in  this  Diary,  how  perfectly  well  founded 
were  these  calculations  of  Napoleon  upon 
the  internal  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
that  pervaded  the  most  influential  sections 
of  Austrian  society.  The  facts  enumerated 
on  this  head  by  Gentz  are  true  revelations 
of  a  most  startling  kind ;  for  if  there  has 
been  one  impression  generally  abroad,  it  has 
been  this,  that,  throughout  the  great  strug- 
gle against  Napoleon,  the  Austrian  nobility 
and  Austrian  army  were  unswervingly,  yea 
stolidly,  loyal  to  the  imperial  house,  and, 
above  all,  even  unreasonably  attached  to  its 
chief  commander,  the  Archduke  Charles. 
To  our  great  surprise,  we  are  now  taught, 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  so,  an  intense  dis- 
satisfaction prevailed,  particularly  amongst 
the  officers,  against  the  members  of  the  im- 
perial family,  and  that  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  particular  was  spoken  of  with  feelings  of 
unmitigated  bitterness  and  contempt  for  his 
conduct  in  the  field.  Nor  are  such  opinions 
to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Gentz's  particu- 
lar bias.  They  are  the  expressions  of  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  position,  who  in  their 
conversations  utter  the  convictions  of  their 
hearts,  the  value  of  which  we  can  test,  as 
their  names  are  given.  The  pervading  bur- 
den of  complaint  is,  that  the  Archduke  Charles 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  army,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  command,  together  with  all 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  inquire  into  the  mil- 
itary accuracy  of  the  strictures  passed  upon 
the  strategical  measures  of  the  commander. 
We  would  draw  attention  to  the  potitical 
importance  of  the  existence  in  Austria,  at 
that  critical  conjuncture,  of  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found and  decided  dissatisfaction,  which  is 
incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  unreserved 
utterances  of  men  by  birth  and  professional 
position  standing  in  the  closest  relations  with 
the  government.    This  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
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of  consideration,  and  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tive inferences.  Count  O'Donnell  himself, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
and  an  officer  "  of  great  distinction,  who  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory,"  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  Archduke  Charles  "has 
throttled  the  empire.  What  hope,"  adds  he, 
"•is  there  of  influencing  a  man  who  is  with- 
out any  solid  foundation,  without  any  basis 
whereon  to  work  ?  .  .  .  His  conduct  in  the 
first  part  of  the  campaign  is  to  be  explained 
by  one  circumstance.  As  soon  as  he  knew 
that  Bonaparte  was  with  the  army,  he  was 
put  out  of  countenance,  and  fell  from  fault 
to  fault.  .  .  .  He  is  like  a  cock  which  you 
set  on  a  table  with  his  beak  put  against  a 
chalked  line.  The  cock  thinks  himself  bound 
to  the  line,  keeps  moving  and  fluttering,  but 
fancies  himself  unable  to  lift  his  beak."  The 
same  kind  of  language  is  used  over  and  over 
again  by  other  persons.  Amongst  the  Aus- 
ti-ian  officers  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
strategical  capacities  was  General  Hiller,  who 
was  charged  with  an  important  command 
under  the  archduke,  and  was  present  during 
the  whole  campaign.  His  opinion  is,  that, 
through  gross  dilatoriness,  the  archduke  lost 
two  valuable  days,  and  that  he  only  fought 
the  drawn  battle  of  Aspern  "  when  forced  to 
do  so  with  the  knife  at  his  throat."  Again,  we 
have  Prince  Esterhazy  bearing  testimonials 
that  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  gen- 
eralissimo in  the  army.  But  the  most  curi- 
ous evidence  of  the  overwhelming  feeling 
against  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  Austrian  army,  is 
that  given  by  so  highly  distinguished  an  of- 
ficer as  General  Wallraoden.  His  character 
and  soldier-like  qualities  require  no  com- 
ment. "  He  had  been  one  of  the  men  most 
outspoken  for  war,  and  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visers in  the  preparatory  steps.  At  Wagram 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  distinction  ;  he 
it  was  who  took  from  the  French  the  eleven 
guns  they  lost  there.  ...  He  got  the  cross, 
and  was  named  lieutenant-general ;  certainly, 
therefore,  he  has  not  been  bribed  to  declare 
against  war."  Yet  this  distinguished  soldier, 
the  pride  of  the  Austrian  army,  told  Gentz 
things  about  its  state  "  which  froze  him  with 
horror."  "  He  is,"  writes  Gentz,  "  decidedly 
for  peace,  and  peace  even  on  any  terms  ; 
and  this  is,  according  to  him,  the  opinion  of 
all  the  generals  of  mark — the  two  Stutter- 
heims,  Radetzky,  Kolowrat,  Bellegarde ;  of 
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the  most  energetic  men  in  the  army,  like 
Wartensleben,  young  Prince  Reuss,  etc.,  etc 
He  says  that  the  army,  composed  one-third 
of  militia  and  Landsturm,  and  another  third 
of  recruits,  cannot  cope  with  the  enemy,  even 
if  he  should  not  have  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  are  given  him  by  our  deplorable 
flight.  He  says  that,  were  we  to  win  a  bat- 
tle, we  should  still  be  in, the  most  cruel  em- 
barrassment J  while,  were  we  to  lose  it,  this 
would  involve  the  total  dissolution  of  the  army 
and  State.  He  says  that  the  emperor,  all  the 
archdukes,  and  all  who  govern  under  them, 
are  to  such  a  degree  inefficient,  that  all  idea 
of  withstanding  Bonaparte  with  instruments 
of  this  kind  is  the  highest  pitch  of  folly.  He 
says  that  John  Liechtenstein  is  wanting  in 
almost  all  the  qualities  for  a  great  command  ; 
that  the  new  council  is  worth  nothing ;  finally 
— but  why  write  what  certainly  will  never 
fade  from  my  mind  ? "  Yet  the  Prince 
Liechtenstein  thus  spoken  of  was  the  officer 
generally  considered  as  fittest  to  carry  out 
the  practical  duties  of  the  command  nomi- 
nally assumed  by  the  emperor ;  while  the 
council  so  summarily  condemned  was  re- 
garded by  its  author  as  a  board  of  salvation, 
which,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  institution, 
had  secured  a  radical  reform. 

Granting  the  purpose  to  renew  war,  there 
was  but  one  feeling,  that  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  put  the  army  on  a  new  footing.  Every 
one  was  loud,  even  in  the  emperor's  favor- 
ite circles,  in  acknowledging  and  crying 
out  against  the  mismanagement  which  had 
marked  the  course  of  the  campaign.  There 
were  those  who  still  insisted  that  the  army 
was  one  which  could  meet  the  French  with 
success,  but  all  were  vehement  in  denounc- 
ing the  incapacity  that  had  directed  it,  and 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a 
change  therein.  The  language  heard  on  all 
sides  was  the  very  same  which  has  again 
been  so  generally  heard  in  Austria  since 
Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  army  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  incapacity  of  its  com- 
manders and  the  defects  of  its  organization, 
and,  as  at  present,  the  government  admitted 
the  fact,  and  professed  to  be  doing  all  that 
was  necessary  for  a  radical  remedy  of  the 
discovered  deficiencies.  Yet  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that,  in  spite  of  the  general  admission 
of  the  need  for  thorough  reform,  the  meas- 
ures actually  adopted  were  wofully  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  crisis,  and  would 
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not  have  given  the  Austrian  army  an  organ- 
ization on  which,  had  war  broken  out  again, 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  found 
hopes  of  better  success  than  before.  The 
principal  outcry  was  above  all  directed 
against  the  archdukes  in  a  body,  who  were 
accused  of  being  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
personal  jealousy  against  each  other,  which 
made  them  deliberately  refuse  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  wilfully  disappoint  the  commander- 
in-chief.  To  obviate  this  fatal  state  of 
things,  the  emperor  himself  was  to  supersede 
the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  only  person 
in  the  empire  who  could  impose  the  neces- 
sary duty  of  military  subordination  upon 
these  privileged  individuals.  But  the  em- 
peror was  a  man  of  such  weak  temper  that 
he  was  quite  unable  to  exert  an  effective 
control  over  his  unruly  relatives.  "  To  such 
a  degree,"  are  we  told  by  Gentz,  "  had  the 
emperor  compromised  his  authority  over  his 
brothers,  that  their  disobedience  to  his 
orders  was  a  daily  occurrence.  Often  he 
had  been  advised  to  make  the  Palatin  come, 
under  some  plea  or  other,  to  headquarters, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  all  the  harm  he  is 
doing  in  Hungary.  I  myself  had  strongly 
dwelt  on  this  measure  in  several  letters. 
Well !  now  we  find  that  the  emperor  did 
what  we  wished,  but  without  ever  attaining 
his  object.  He  has  actually  summoned  the 
Palatin,  and  more  than  once  ;  but  he  never 
obeyed  his  orders ;  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  he  has  always  avoided  coming." 
Of  all  the  imperial  princes,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Bohemia,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
thoroughly  objectionable  and  incompetent. 
Yet  he  was  not  removed  from  his  important 
command ;  and  the  reason  was,  according 
to  Count  O'Donnell,  that  the  emperor  feared 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  empress  by 
removing  her  inefficient  brother. 

The  emperor's  supreme  command  being 
avowedly  a  matter  of  mere  title,  that  coun- 
cil had  been  instituted  for  the  practical 
direction  of  military  matters,  of  which  Wall- 
moden's  soldier-like  bluntness  spoke  with 
so  little  respect.  Still  it  comprised  the 
officers  most  highly  thought  of  for  profes- 
sional capacity  in  the  army,  as  Bellegarde, 
Meyer,  Duca,  John  Liechtenstien,  and  Ra- 
detzky,  then  chief  of  the  staff.  But  these 
men,  though  professional  soldiers,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  their  conversations,  perfectly 
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alive  to  many  of  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment, were  never  in  a  condition  to  give  any 
effective  impulse  to  combined  and  compre- 
hensive action  of  any  kind.  "  This  new 
council,"  General  Stutterheim  tells  Gentz, 
"  of  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made,  is 
a  mere  phantom.  It  has  never  even  drawn 
up  a  plan.  Meyer,  who  alone  has  enough 
activity  to  make  one,  is  too  learned,  too 
pedantic,  too  diffuse ;  he  begins  with  Cyrus 
to  end  with  Bonaparte.  Bellegarde  never 
explains  himself;  Duca  does  not  open  his 
mouth.  Prince  John,  when  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  said  council,  generally  went 
to  sleep.  The  most  unfortunate  part  is, 
that  the  emperor  employs  this  new  machine 
for  issuing  a  quantity  of  orders  about  which 
Prince  Liechtenstein  knows  nothing,  and 
which  mar  the  most  essential  matters ; 
sometimes  he  also  issues  them  through  the 
Aulic  Council  for  War  at  Pesth.  Had  war 
been  renewed,  the  emperor  would  have  gone 
on  in  this  same  way,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  army  and  its  operations.  .  .  .  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  it  is  true,  in  sheer  despair, 
w^ould  have  left  with  his  staff  without  paying 
any  further  attention  to  the  council ;  but 
then  he  would  have  had  to  act  by  himself, 
which  he  could  not  do ;  and  Radetzky,  a 
good  officer,  a  good  quarter-master  general, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  up  for  what  was  wanting. 
The  confusion  would  have  been  immense." 
Nor  was  the  want  of  immediate  executive 
authority,  which  is  here  so  vividly  shown, 
the  only  thing  that  made  this  council  unfit 
to  impart  a  direction  suitable  to  a  vigorous 
resumption  of  hostilities  with  success.  The 
members  who  composed  it  were  many  of 
them  thoroughly  infected  with  a  conviction 
of  the  hopelessness  of  war  under  the  circum- 
stances that  then  prevailed  in  the  empire, 
and  particularly  in  the  existing  relations  of 
the  imperial  family.  Their  hearts  were  not 
only  bent  on  peace,  but  actually  beset  with 
thoughts  that  ran  upon  the  impossibility  of 
ever  doing  anything  creditable  to  their  char- 
acter as  soldiers,  as  long  as  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  sovereign  and  with  princes  of  such 
a  stamp.  Full  as  our  minds  now  are  of  the 
great  and  loyal  services  since  rendered  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  Radetzky,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder,  which  takes  away 
the  breath,  that  we  read  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  5th  October  :   I  have  had  long  con- 
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versations  with  Radetzky,  who  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  all  that  there  is  bad  in 
the  military  system,  etc.  Also  he  spoke,  in 
a  manner  that  surprised  me  in  a  man  so 
staid  and  so  careful,  of  the  ideas  which  be- 
gin to  go  through  the  army  of  the  emperor's 
unfitness,  and  the  advantage  which  might 
result  from  a  total  change  of  dynasty."  It 
ought  to  create  no  astonishment  that,  when 
such  ideas  were  afloat  in  the  brains  of  sol- 
diers like  Radetzky,  men  gifted  with  Gentz's 
undimmed  political  perspicacity  should  have 
all  been  long  convinced  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  concluding  peace,  however  much 
their  inmost  hearts  may  have  longed  for  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Thus,  then,  that 
came  about  which  Napoleon  had  shrewdly 
foreseen.  The  total  absence  of  all  the  means 
requisite  for  war  was  such  as  to  bring  its 
own  conviction  with  it,  and,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  force  upon  the  drivelling  emperor 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  projects  the 
materials  for  which  crumbled  away  under 
his  weak  hand.  But  yet  with  that  mistimed 
and  excessive  obstinacy  so  often  evinced  in 
exactly  the  wrong  place  by  characters  that 
on  other  occasions  never  show  themselves 
capable  of  effort,  the  emperor  kept  setting 
his  face  grimly  against  the  peace,  which,  if 
clogged  with  conditions  of  surrender,  seemed 
to  him  an  act  unworthy  of  his  imperial  maj- 
esty. 

Week  thus  followed  week  without  any- 
thing decisive  being  done,  either  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  plenipotentiaries,  or  towards 
putting  the  army  on  an  effective  footing ; 
until  at  last  Napoleon,  after  the  complete 
failure  of  our  Walcheren  expedition,  thought 
it  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indefi- 
nite suspense.  The  terms  he  demanded 
were  not  excessive.  They  involved  a  cession 
of  territory,  principally  on  the  Adi'iatic  and 
in  Gallicia,  together  with  a  money  indemnity. 
The  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  was  embarrassed 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  empire  at  his  feet. 
Easy  as  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  de- 
stroy the  small  power  that  still  remained  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  spoil  won. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  the  Austrian  duch- 
ies, Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  the  three  main 
stems  of  the  empire  ?  He  might  have  been 
glad  to  erect  them  into  separate  States,  and 
thus  break  the  existence  of  an  empire  that 


had  given  him  trouble,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  again  whenever  its  rulers 
felt  themselves  strong  enough.  But  the 
elements  for  constituting  these  diff'erent  por- 
tions into  States  were  then  nowhere  forth- 
coming, not  even  in  Hungary,  with  all  its 
national  traditions.  Had  he  attempted  to 
call  into  existence  such  creatures,  they  would 
have  been  so  artificial  as  to  exceed  even  his 
ephemeral  creatures  in  Germany  in  their 
weakness  and  inability  to  stand  by  them- 
selves. It  was  the  sense  of  the  mighty  difl5- 
culties  which  he  must  meet  in  trying  ta  deal 
with  the  thorough  transformation  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  that  made  Napoleon  re- 
frain from  pushing  his  advantage  to  ex- 
tremes, and  content  himself  with  compara- 
tively moderate  conditions.  Now,  therefore-, 
he  made  the  Austrian  Government  under- 
stand that  it  must  make  up  its  mind  either 
to  yield,  or  at  once  to  try  again  that  issue 
of  arms  to  which  he  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  in  no  condition  to  have  recourse.  Still 
the  emperor  could  not  make  up  his  mind, 
and  the  imperial  councils  at  this  conjuncture 
exhibited  a  wretched  spectacle  of  statesman- 
ship helplessly  adrift,  now  stiff'ened  into  dull 
rigidity,  and  now  again  flying  asunder  in  all 
directions.  Count  Stadion  still  figured  as 
!  prime  minister  ;  but  virtually  he  did  noth- 
!  ing  but  lend  the  unwilling  countenance  of 
I  his  name  and  presence  to  conduct  which  his 
!  intelligence  condemned,  but  which  his  mind 
was  too  wavering  forcibly  to  arrest.  Even 
at  this  moment,  when  he  was  sacrificing 
himself  so  entirely  from  a  feeling  of  loyal 
duty.  Count  Stadion  was  not  even  requited 
for  his  devotion  by  knowing  that  he  had 
secured  the  emperor's  gratitude,  and  could 
reckon  upon  his  aff'ection.  It  is  precisely  at 
this  conjuncture,  when  from  love  of  his  mas- 
ter he  took  so  much  upon  his  shoulders,  that 
Stadion  exclaims  to  Gentz  with  bitterness, 
"  I  know  that  the  emperor  will  leave  us  in 
the  lurch  ;  after  the  first  battle  lost,  he  will 
decamp,  and  leave  us  in  the  keeping  of  God 
Almighty." 

But  time,  which  knows  no  mercy,  imper- 
atively forced  at  last  upon  this  distracted 
cabinet  the  decision  which  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose it  had  not  the  nerve  to  take.  The  po- 
sition of  the  plenipotentiaries,  Metternich 
and  Nugent,  having  become  highly  embar- 
rassing, mainly  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
plexing instructions  issued  to  them,  it  was 
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resolved  to  treat  with  Napoleon  at  Vienna 
directly,  through  the  channel  of  Count 
Bubna,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts  both 
in  the  field  and  the  closet,  and  who,  while 
thoroughly  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  was  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  necessity  of  peace.  Na- 
poleon received  the  new  envoy  with  that 
peculiar  familiarity  and  winning  charm  of 
manner  of  which  he  was  so  perfect  a  master. 
There  are  highly  curious  details  in  the  Diary 
about  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
the  two.  The  welcome  given  to  Bubna  was 
probably  the  more  cordial  that  Napoleon 
had  been  annoyed  with  Metternich.  "  He 
has  manners,"  he  said  of  the  diplomatist, 
"  and  has  a  tolerable  command  of  language, 
but  he  is  narrow-minded,  and  has  no  politi- 
cal perspicacity.  I  wont  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  that  man."  Then  he  took 
pains  to  exhibit  the  advantage  of  peace  in 
the  most  insinuating  light,  coupling  the 
whole  with  observations  at  once  wild  and 
strange,  and  yet  singularly  characteristic  of 
his  daring  temper.  "  You  will  always  be 
the  first  continental  power  after  France," 
he  said.  "You  are  devilish  strong ;  allied 
as  I  was  with  Russia,  I  never  expected  to 
have  to  support  a  serious  continental  war ; 
and  what  a  war  !  France  is  to-day  what  she 
might  have  been  long  since,  had  the  Bourbons 
known  how  to  govern ;  she  will  not  remain 
always  what  she  is.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  j 
more,  and  I  shall  die  (creveria),  and  you  will 
do  again  all  you  like.  Let  things  take  their 
way  ;  when  we  again  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops,  we  shall  be  fighting  each  other 
as  before.  I  shall  perhaps  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  India.  I  name  India,  to  name  some- 
thing ;  then,  if  all  remains  between  us  on 
the  old  footing,  you  will  come  again,  and 
put  out  all  my  plans." 

Strenuously,  but  in  vain,  Bubna  tried  to 
make  Napoleon  lower  his  demands,  and  he 
returned  to  the  imperial  headquarters  the 
bearer  of  a  message  which  necessitated  a 
speedy  decision.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  unpleasant  predicament  was  to  expose 
Bubna  to  the  emperor's  resentment  for  not 
having  succeeded  in  relieving  him  from  em- 
barrassment. Count  Bubna  was  rewarded, 
for  having  manfully  advocated  his  master's 
interests  to  Napoleon,  with  being  publicly 
treated  with  a  cutting  coldness,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  traitor.  But,  if  the  terms  he  brought 
displeased  so  sorely  the  emperor  as  to  make 
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him  express  anew  an  intention  to  reject 
them,  and  turn  once  more  to  arms,  this  was 
not  the  case  in  other  quarters.  The  desire 
for  peace  had  now  become  almost  universal, 
under  the  growing  conviction  of  the  total 
inefficiency  of  the  imperial  army.  At  the 
same  time  the  best  political  heads  were  of 
opinion  that  the  demands  made  by  Napo- 
leon could  all  be  conceded  without  the  em- 
pire being  crippled  in  its  essential  resources. 
There  is  one  point  in  these  demands  on  which 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinion  expressed. 
It  is  well  known  what  stress  has  been  laid 
of  late  by  Austrian  statesmen  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  Trieste  to  the  empire,  and 
upon  the  consequent  necessity  of  holding 
Venice  as  indispensable  to  its  defence.  It 
is  therefore  remarkable  to  find  men  like  Sta- 
dion,  Gentz,  and  Marshal  Bellegarde,  who 
had  certainly  studied  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire, all  agreeing  that  the  value  of  Trieste 
had  been  vastly  exaggerated. 

The  reflection  on  the  frightful  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  were  the  emperor 
to  persist  in  his  unwilHngness  to  make  con- 
cessions, at  last  induced  men  hitherto  vacil- 
lating, from  long  habits  of  deference  to  his 
wishes,  to  summon  the  requisite  resolution 
for  declaring  to  the  emperor  the  necessity 
of  making  peace.  Gentz  had  been  for  some 
time  profoundly  agitated  by  what  he  saw 
going  on  around  him.  During  a  night  of 
intense  anxiety, — "  a  night  which  he  would 
ever  remember,  for  what  he  had  dreamed, 
meditated,  and  suffered  in  it," — he  resolved 
"  to  try  everything,  to  undertake  everything, 
so  as  to  contribute  what  he  could  towards 
saving  the  monarchy  from  the  frightful  ship- 
wreck which  was  threatening  it."  This  was 
the  24th  of  September,  the  day  before  that 
on  which  a  council,  presided  over  by  the 
emperor,  was  to  meet,  that  would  have  to 
come  to  some  decision  in  regard  to  the  terms 
brought  by  Bubna  from  Vienna.  On  that 
decision  would  hang  inevitably  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  In  pursuance  of  the  solemn 
resolution  he  had  taken  that  night,  Gentz 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  Prince  John 
Liechtenstein,  telling  him  as  he  entered  his 
room,  "  that  he  came  to  call  on  him  sol- 
emnly to  save  the  State  before  it  was  too 
late."  Although  Prince  John  was  judged 
by  Wallmoden  not  to  be  equal  to  a  great 
command,  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  high 
qualities,  and  no  man  was  so  universally 
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looked  up  to  with  esteem  in  that  court.  He 
had  gained  by  his  conduct  the  respect  of  all 
parties  ;  Napoleon  himself  paid  tribute  to 
his  bearing  in  the  field,  while  the  devotion 
of  his  patriotism  added  at  home  sterling  lus- 
tre to  his  brilliant  name  and  rank.  Gentz 
proceeded  to  address  him,  as  he  says,  "  with 
the  warmth  inspired  with  the  gravity  of  the 
circumstances."  These  words  were  listened 
to  with  deep  interest,  and  elicited  from  the 
prince  an  answer  that  proves  an  equal  degree 
of  confidence.  "  He  said  that  he  had  already 
made  more  attempts  than  Gentz  seemed  to 
think  for  weaning  the  emperor  from  his  fatal 
blindness  ;  that  he  had  almost  exhausted  all 
his  influence,  the  more  so  that  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  speak  of  general  afiairs,  the  em- 
peror heard  him  with  displeasure ;  neverthe- 
less, that  he  was  fully  determined  on  still 
making  effort  on  effort  before  despairing ; 
.  .  .  that,  like  Gentz,  he  was  convinced  war 
would  finish  the  State ;  that  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  succeeding  in  it ;  besides 
its  being  utter  nonsense  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  a  vast  and  dangerous  project 
with  such  a  man  as  the  emperor  ;  .  .  .  that 
as  regarded  the  ministers,  he  attached  great 
worth  to  Count  Stadion,  whom  he  consid- 
ered to  be  a  man  of  uprightness  and  capac- 
ity, in  spite  of  the  grave  mistakes  into  which 
he  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  but 
that  Metternich  was  in  his  eyes  altogether  a 
wretched  fellow,  who  had  given  a  measure 
of  his  talents  by  the  conduct  he  had  pursued 
at  Altenburg,  and  the  platitudes  he  had 
spoken  and  written ;  .  .  .  that  no  sacrifice 
was  too  great  at  the  present  time  for  avert- 
ing ruin  from  the  State  ;  .  .  .  that  conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  left  but  to  work 
for  peace,  to  which  end  he  was  ready  to 
dare  everything."  "During  the  whole  of 
this  conversation,"  as  Gentz  remarks  with 
evident  emotion,  "  the  prince  displayed  a 
truly  great  character,  sound  views,  noble 
and  exquisite  sentiments,  and  far  more  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
than  I  had  ever  supposed  him  to  possess  in 
the  time  of  my  unfair  prejudice  against  the 
man.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  ap- 
peal in  this  quarter,  Gentz,  after  having 
besides  exerted  himself  to  effect  an  impres- 
sion on  some  other  influential  individual, 
proceeded  to  make  a  great  effort  upon  Count 
Stadion.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  lived 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  this  statesman. 


At  dinner,  on  the  same  day,  he  had  with 
him  a  conversation,  which  well  deserves  to 
be  called  "  a  memorable  scene."  Towards 
the  end  of  dinner,  Gentz  *•  bluntly "  ad- 
dressed his  friend,  and  recounted  "  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night." 
Then  proceeding  to  dwell  on  the  opinions 
and  expressions  indulged  in  by  officers  of 
the  first  standing  in  the  empire,  Gentz  fully 
and  freely  entered,  without  reserve  or  am- 
biguity, upon  the  disastrous  situation  of  the 
empire,  and  the  critical  conjuncture  of  the 
moment.  "  The  result  was,"  he  says,  "  an 
explanation  the  most  complete  and  lively 
possible.  Stadion  became  so  affected  at 
some  things  I  told  him  that  it  began  to  give 
me  pain  ;  for  a  moment  I  thought  of  break- 
ing off  the  conversation,  but  the  reflection 
on  the  greatness  of  the  danger  made  me  go 
on  with  it  again.  Two  things  became  clear 
to  me  Ml  this  conversation  :  1st,  that  Count 
Stadion  was  far  from  being  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  military 
opposition,  which  is  due  somewhat  to  a 
certain  indifference,  but  much  more  to  that 
unhappy  desultoriness  which  marks  the 
whole  course  of  our  doings.  2d,  that  this 
man,  so  enlightened,  so  upright,  so  good, 
was  most  reluctant  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
carrying  on  the  war  :  my  argument  he  could 
not  overthrow ;  the  only  thing  of  any  force 
he  said  was,  that  the  monarchy  being  ruined, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  was  as  good  to 
perish  sword  in  hand  as  any  other  way.  .  .  . 
The  end  of  this  conversation  has  a  certain 
dramatic  interest,  Avhich  induces  me  to  add 
it  in  detail.  He  spoke  of  something  to  be 
done  after  a  lost  battle.  I  said  to  him,  *  But 
what  if  the  monarchy  be  destroyed  then  ? ' 
He  answered,  *  It  is  destroyed.'  And  at  the 
instant  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  servant 
entered  to  announce — that  General  Bubna 
had  arrived.  Thereupon  he  said  to  me, 
'  Well  then,  soon  we  shall  know  more  about 
it ; '  and  I  went  away  in  great  agitation." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, at  eleven  o'clock,  the  council  met. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  suspense  ;  for 
so  uncertain  and  hesitating  was  the  em- 
peror's character,  that  up  to  the  last  moment 
no  one  could  reckon  with  any  confidence  on 
the  issue.  The  entries  in  the  Diary  during 
this  day  reflect  strikingly  the  depth  of  the 
anxiety  to  which  Gentz  was  a  prey.  It  was 
not  until  eleven  at  night  that  he  learned  the 
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result.  The  sitting  was  a  stormy  one,  and 
full  of  moving  incidents.  Count  Stadion 
himself  came  from  it  **  in  such  a  state  of 
prostration  and  exhaustion,"  that  Gentz  was 
obliged  to  defer  till  next  morning  any  in- 
quiry as  to  what  had  actually  passed.  Then 
the  minister,  still  in  bed,  "  but  having  re- 
covered his  usual  serenity,"  gave  him  the 
details  of  the  famous  council.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  substance.  After  the  emperor 
had  stated  the  subject  for  discussion,  Marshal 
Bellegarde  spoke,  and  said  that  for  a  long 
while  he  had  striven  to  impress  on  his  maj- 
esty all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  renewed 
war  ;  he  now  repeated  them,  to  remind  him 
that  nothing  had  been  done  for  their  re- 
moval, and  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  raise  the  question.  Prince  Liechten- 
stein spoke  in  the  same  sense  with  much 
weight  and  warmth.  The  emperor  wavered, 
or  rather  Count  Stadion  at  once  saw  that 
an  essential  change  had  been  worked  in  his 
views.  Thereupon  he  put  questions  to  the 
emperor ;  he  called  upon  him  to  say  whether 
he  (Stadion)  had  not  repeated  in  all  the  let- 
ters he  had  written  while  away  that  he  would 
not  make  war,  that  he  could  not  do  so  with 
the  only  means  that  were  forthcoming ; 
whether  the  emperor  had  not  over  and  over 
again  written  to  him  that  he  was  bent  on 
making  it ;  if  it  had  not  been  on  the  strength 
of  these  manifold  assurances,  followed  at  last 
by  a  positive  command,  that  he  had  repaired 
to  Dotis  (the  imperial  headquarters) ;  whether 
the  emperor  had  not  directed  him,  not  eight 
days  ago,  to  write  to  London,  Berlin,  and 
Constantinople,  in  the  sense  of  war,  and 
whether  by  that  he  had  not  cruelly  com- 
mitted him,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ?  To  the  whole  of 
this  interrogatory  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  accuse, 
himself  in  the  most  pointed  and  humiliating 
manner.  Upon  this  scene  there  followed  a 
number  of  mutual  explanations,  in  part  very 
stormy,  in  the  course  of  which  Count  Stadion, 
seeing  that  the  emperor  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, declared  that  he  could  not  remain 
minister.  Prince  Liechtenstein  then  offered 
himself  to  go  to  Vienna,  which  measure  was 
in  every  way  supported  by  Count  Stadion, 
who  merely  declared  that  he  could  not  put 
his  hand  to  the  prince's  instructions*.  Thus 
at  last  a  final  decision  had  been  come  to, 
and  Prince  Liechtenstein,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Kubna  and  Meyer,  was  despatched 
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to  conclude  with  Napoleon  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  so  long  protracted  to  no 
purpose.  "At  this  moment,"  exclaims 
Gentz,  "I  felt  overcome  with  the  feelings 
of  one  who,  after  long  struggling  with  the 
waves,  at  last  sees  land  under  his  feet." 
Not  but  what,  even  after  the  serious  step 
taken,  the  emperor  yet  repeatedly  inclined 
to  revoke  it,  and  lent  his  countenance  to 
contrary  counsels,  equally  preposterous  and 
ruinous.  Several  days  after  these  plenipo- 
tentiaries had  been  despatched,  we  read  of  a 
proposal  being  taken  into  consideration  to 
set  on  foot  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  French — a  proposal  which,  according  to 
Gentz,  aimed  at  "  organizing  massacres,  and 
imparting  to  the  war  marked  features  of 
cannibalism."  So  utterly  wanting  in  con- 
sistency and  clear  and  steady  purpose  were 
the  men  who  then  sat  at  the  helm  of  Austria. 
Truly  it  was  not  due  to  their  merits  that  the 
empire  was  not  irretrievably  lost  at  that 
time.  In  this  particular  moment  of  supreme 
importance,  the  government  was  avowedly 
without  any  responsible  direction  for  several 
days,  every  one  whereof  was  full  of  capital 
events.  Count  Stadion  having  refused  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  given  in  on  the 
25th  September,  and  Metternich  being  ap- 
pointed his  successor  only  on  the  8th  Octo- 
ber, during  the  interval  both  these  men,  the 
minister  who  went  out  and  the  minister  about 
to  come  in,  shared  in  some  indefinite  degree 
the  attribute  of  supreme  authority,  but  in  a 
measure  so  little  distinct  that  neither  of  them 
knew  the  hand  that  had  drawn  up  the  in- 
structions by  which  Prince  Liechtenstein 
was  to  act  in  Vienna.  In  fact,  there  was 
then  an  interval  when  it  was  impossible  to 
know  who  did  and  who  did  not  govern  ;  and 
Gentz  is  free  of  his  strictures  upon  what  he 
terms  Metternich's  thoughtlessness  in  being 
ready  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  ministry 
under  circumstances  so  little  calculated  to 
warrant  confidence.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  that 
Gentz  viewed  the  politician's  conduct  at  this 
conjuncture  with  great  distrust,  and  thought 
him  actuated  by  an  unworthy  desire  merely 
to  supplant  Stadion.  That  minister,  on  the 
contrary,  once  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  pick  his  way  amidst  the  compli- 
cated perplexities  of  a  responsibility  that 
had  been  all  along  above  his  strength,  now 
exhibited  in  its  full  clearness  the  thorough 
uprightness  of  his  generous  and  noble  na- 
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ture.  No  persuasion  could  make  him  for  a 
moment  waver  in  the  duty  of  persisting  in 
a  resignation  which  he  considered  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  dictates  of  honor.  Gentz 
would  have  gladly  seen  him  remain  in  office. 
He  dreaded  what  would  come  after  Stadion. 
But  neither  his  warm  appeals  nor  sugges- 
tions from  other  quarters  made  the  least 
impression  upon  the  minister ;  and  Gentz 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  himself  in  the  warmth  of  friendship 
were  fully  refuted  by  Stadion's  answers. 
After  the  degree  to  which  he  had  deliberately 
committed  himself  to  a  war  policy,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  principle  of  inveterate 
hostility  against  Napoleon,  he  felt  it  incom- 
patible with  his  honor  to  consent  to  become 
the  instrument  for  carrying  out  a  policy 
based  upon  alliance  with  this  opponent.  All 
that  Count  Stadion  would  engage  himself  to 
do  was,  that,  if  the  emperor  should  once 
more  take  up  arms,  and  in  that  event  again 
call  upon  him,  "  then  he  would  return  to 
perish  with  the  emperor,  being  as  convinced 
that  he  would  then  perish  by  the  war  as  he 
must  perish  by  the  peace."  His  stay  at 
court  was  only  prolonged  until  the  ever- 
wavering  and  dilatory  emperor  could  be  in- 
duced to  signify  in  due  form  his  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  tendered.  The  very  next 
day  Count  Stadion  left  the  imperial  head- 
quarters, exhibiting  in  his  person  a  striking 
example  of  the  desertion  which  is  the  fate 
of  a  fallen  minister :  and  this  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  showed  himself  more  truly 
great  and  worthy  of  regard  than  during  his 
whole  tenure  of  power.  Not  one  of  those 
who  had  loved  to  fawn  upon  him  in  author- 
ity now  came  to  cheer  his  departure  except 
Gentz,  who  had  yet  so  often  severely  disap- 
proved his  political  conduct.  The  passage 
in  the  Diary  relating  to  this  event  deserves 
observation,  for  it  is  one  which  afibrds  an 
insight  into  the  better  feelings  that  he  sel- 
dom cared  to  reveal,  and  in  the  end  almost 
entirely  lost:  "At  three  in  the  afternoon 
got  into  the  carriage  with  Count  Stadion. 
What  a  moment!  How  everything  was 
•  changed  !  I  remembered  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture from  Vienna  in  April.  Then  about 
a  hundred  persons  were  around  him ;  the 
whole  house  was  filled  with  people.  This 
time — not  a  dog  showed  himself.  Metter- 
nich  and  Hudelist  came  to  bid  him  good-by 
while  we  were  dining ;  but  not  a  soul  saw 
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him  go  away.  On  the  road  and  during  the 
evening  at  Comorn  I  had  much  conversation 
with  him.  He  had  recovered  all  his  serenity. 
It  must  be  said  that  he  felt  keenly  the  hap- 
piness of  being  free  from  so  much  trouble, 
so  much  vexation,  so  much  swinishness 
{coclionnerie)" 

Yet  even  at  this  point  matters  did  not 
run  smoothly  for  the  negotiation.  Napo- 
leon, now  perfectly  confident  of  having  be- 
come master  of  the  position,  threw  off  the 
dilatoriness  by  which,  for  his  own  purposes, 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  the  negotiations  to 
be  marked,  and  declaring  the  Congress  of 
Aitenburg  at  an  end,  announced  •'  that  he 
looked  at  all  that  had  been  done  there  as 
null  and  void,  without,  however,  drawing 
back  from  his  ultimatum."  He  now  insisted 
upon  this  ultimatum  being  either  forthwith 
accepted  or  rejected  in  its  totality.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  Champagny  peremptorily  in- 
formed the  plenipotentiaries  that  not  the 
smallest  concession  would  be  made  in  the 
terms  advanced,  and  that  the  instant  they 
might  leave  Vienna  without  having  concluded 
the  treaty,  the  French  forces  would  take 
definitive  possession  of  the  already  conquered 
provinces,  and  the  Austrians  would  thus 
have  to  take  their  chance  of  what  might 
happen  further.  Personally,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, however,  met  with  afiable  treat- 
ment from  Napoleon,  who  was  really  anxious 
for  peace.  His  intercourse  with  them  was 
again  distinguished  by  much  of  that  easy 
charm  which  was  one  of  the  great  weapons 
of  his  astuteness.  Talking  of  the  incidents 
in  the  foregoing  campaigns,  and  the  reasons 
for  peace,  he  said  to  them,  amongst  other 
things :  "  Your  army  would  be  as  good  as 
mine,  were  I  to  command  it;  every  other 
army  measuring  itself  with  yours — Russian, 
Prussian,  etc.,  etc. — will  be  beaten.  I  repeat 
to  you  once  more,  that  I  never  had,  and 
never  shall  have,  the  wish  to  harm  you. 
But  how  about  yourselves  ?  Will  you  leave 
me  in  quiet  ?  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
this  peace  will  last  five  or  six  years,  but  after 
that  you  will  pick  a  new  quarrel  with  me,  if 
everything  be  not  changed  with  you.  Why 
grieve  over  the  loss  of  some  strips  of  terri- 
tory that  will  some  day  nevertheless  come 
back  to  you  ?  All  this  may  last  while  I  re- 
main. France  cannot  make  war  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Bonaparte  could 
do  it :  but  with  me  all  is  over." 
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There  was  only  one  point  to  which  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  found  themselves 
not  actually  authorized  by  their  instructions 
to  express  their  assent.  The  territories  de- 
manded by  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria was  quite  ready  to  cede  without  any  ex- 
traordinary grief.  Their  loss  he  had  brought 
himself  to  look  upon  with  comparative  in- 
difference— comparative,  that  is,  relatively 
to  the  payment  of  money  contributions.  Yet 
upon  these  Napoleon  unswervingly  insisted ; 
and  the  sum  which  he  at  first  demanded  was 
no  less  than  134,000,000  francs,  while  the 
limit  prescribed  to  the  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries was  50,000,000  francs.  Here  there 
was  indeed  a  grave  difficulty;  for  the  em- 
peror was  notoriously  obstinate  upon  the 
point  of  money  ;  and  yet  peace  was  felt  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  to  be  so  necessary  to 
the  empire,  that  in  their  hearts  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of 
the  whole  sum  demanded  rather  than  lose 
its  benefits.  During  several  days  the  claim 
was  discussed  and  contested  with  vehemence 
on  both  sides,  until  Napoleon  having  been 
beaten  down  into  declaring  himself  willing 
to  take  85,000,000  francs.  Prince  Liechten- 
stein and  his  colleagues,  encouraged  by  the 
advices  sent  them  from  the  imperial  head- 
quarters, especially  by  Gentz,  ventured  so 
far  to  overstep  their  instructions  as  to  agree 
to  this  additional  concession  of  35,000,000 
francs,  without  which  Napoleon  would  have 
at  once  renewed  hostilities.  For  this  patri- 
otic transgression  of  orders  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  visited  with  the  emperor's  ve- 
hement displeasure,  displayed  in  a  manner 
highly  illustrative  of  his  pusillanimous  and 
mean-spirited  temper.  Prince  Liechtenstein 
had  profoundly  felt  the  responsibility  of  the 
step  ;  he  told  Gentz  "  that  the  resolution  to 
sign  the  peace,  which  he  could  only  do  by 
overstepping  his  instructions  in  reference  to 
the  payment,  had  cost  him  no  slight  effort ; 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  hide  from  Cham- 
pagny  his  agitation  as  he  signed,  but  that 
the  thought  of  the  frightful  consequent ^6 
that  must  flow  from  his  refusal  had  In  the 
end  overcome  every  other  coroideration." 
Arrived  at  Dotis,  where  ih^  emperor  was, 
the  prince  manfully  tcld  him  that  if  he 
deemed  the  peace  unworthy  of  acceptance, 
he  and  his  colleague  Bubna  would  cheerfully 
expiate  their  inadvertent  act  in  the  dungeon 
of  some  state-prison,  and  the  emperor  might 
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well  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  made  without 
his  authority.  Prince  Liechtenstein  was 
then  without  doubt  the  foremost  man  in 
every  sense  in  the  empire,  for  personal  char- 
acter, loyal  services,  and  known  patriotism. 
Moreover,  his  rank  was  such  as  to  raise  him 
above  all  the  emperor's  other  subjects.  To 
look  this  illustrious  nobleman  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  without  flinching  to  chide  him  for 
dereliction  of  duty,  was  more  than  the  em- 
peror's nerves  were  equal  to.  He  therefore 
gratified  his  ill-will  by  mumbling  "  some 
words  about  displeasure  and  disobedience  ;  " 
to  which  Prince  Liechtenstein  firmly  replied 
that  he  could  not  serve  his  emperor  as  a 
blind  machine.  But  Count  Bubna,  although 
illustrious  for  personal  qualities,  was  not 
protected  against  imperial  displeasure  by 
the  talisman  of  that  hereditary  rank  before 
which  in  Prince  Liechtenstein's  case  the 
emperor's  resentment  had  visibly  quailed. 
Him  accordingly  he  felt  no  scruple  about 
treating  with  coarse  harshness.  "  Under  a 
monarchy,"  the  emperor  snarled  at  him, "  it 
is  every  man's  duty  to  obey;  and  as  you 
have  not  obeyed,  you  will  go  back  to  Pesth, 
there  to  resume  your  place  at  the  war-ofiice 
and  the  direction  of  the  stud."  Afterwards, 
when  the  treaty  concluded  was  being  carried 
out,  and  the  territories  ceded  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  French,  the  emperor's 
spite  devised  the  punishment  of  charging 
Bubna  with  the  hateful  duty  of  consigning 
the  Adriatic  coast-land  to  the  French.  This 
he  did  in  an  autograph  letter,  that  spoke  of 
"  the  treaty  signed  against  instructions," 
and  alluded  "  to  Bubna's  being  especially 
interested  in  lessening  the  responsibility 
which  thereby  weighed  upon  him."  "  This 
was  the  reward,"  exclaims  Gentz,  "  of  the 
man  who  saved  the  monarchy  ;  to  whom  the 
emperor  owes  the  preservation  of  all  his 
crowns,  which  he  is  so  little  worthy  to  wear." 
The  peace  thus  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the 
emperor  was  ratified  by  him  with  such  bad 
f.aCQ,  that  even  after  having  done  so,  he 
discussed  with  the  elder  Count  O'Donnell, 
the  minister  of  finance,  the  propriety  of  still 
making  an  appeal  to  arms  rather  than  pay 
the  money  required  by  France.  "  Every 
instant,"  Gentz  tells  us,  "■■the  wretched 
character  of  the  emperor  makes  him  relapse 
into  threatening  language,  and  say  right 
and  left  that  iL  will  not  be  long  before  he  be- 
gins matters   afresh."    "Thus  ended,"  are 
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the  last  words  of  the  Diary  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  "  one  of  the  most  memorable 
epochs  of  my  life.  Few  know  like  myself 
its  true,  grave,  disastrous  story;  plainly  I 
am  called  upon  to  become  some  day  its  his- 
torian." This  purpose  Gentz  afterwards  saw 
reason  not  to  carry  out ;  but  certainly  in 
these  very  pages  he  has  taken  care  to  be- 
queath matter,  that  cannot  elsewhere  be 
found,  for  the  correct  appreciation  of  the 
true  state  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the 
mode  of  its  extrication  from  peril  at  that 
period. 

The  consideration  of  the  facts  thus  nar- 
rated is  at  this  moment  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive,  when  the  Austrian  empire  is  once 
more  subjected  to  the  strain  of  trials  that  offer 
many  points  of  striking  analogy  to  those  of 
1809.  The  force  that  has  again  produced  a 
break-down,  which  everybody  in  Austria 
seems  at  this  moment  to  vie  with  his  neigh- 
bor in  proclaiming,  has  without  doubt,  as  in 
1809,  proceeded  immediately  from  without, 
being  the  result  of  a  foreign  war,  that,  end- 
ing in  glaring  defeat,  suddenly  showed  in 
its  nakedness  the  thorough  inefficiency  of  an 
array  as  vaunted  for  excellence  as  it  was  for- 
midable in  numbers.  We  have  seen  the 
kind  of  language  in  which,  in  1809,  Austrian 
officers  expressed  their  bitter  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  them  in  sacrificing  them  to 
the  incorrigible  folly  of  the  imperial  dullards, 
who,  without  knowledge,  without  character, 
and  without  spirit,  would  yet  arrogantly  in- 
sist upon  their  native  rights  to  command  the 
armies  in  the  field. 

The  language  which  pervades  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrian  army  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  very  same,  even  to  the  most  violent 
of  these  expressions.  The  disastrous  humil- 
iations of  Magenta  and  Solferino  are  as 
freely  and  generally  attributed  to  the  per- 
verse folly  of  the  august  individual  who  pre- 
sumed to  direct  matters,  as  were  the  catas- 
trophes of  Ratisbon  and  Wagram,  and  the 
utter  disorganization  of  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary establishment  in  1809,  attributed  by 
Gentz's  friends  to  the  miserable  inefficiency 
of  the  emperor  and  archdukes. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  Diary, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  dumfounded  at  the 
exact  similarity  between  the  utterances  that 
are  there  recorded,  and  those  which  are  now 
to  be  heard  on  all  sides  in  Austria.  Yet 
this  analogy  between  the  two  periods  is  one 
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rather  on  the  surface  than  in  substance. 
Between  the  Austria  of  1809  and  of  1862, 
between  the  temper  that  inspired  the  mere 
spleen  of  the  former,  and  the  downright  dis- 
loyalty of  the  present  time,  there  is  a  radical 
difference,  which  whoever  overlooks,  must 
fail  in  appreciating  the  full  weight  of  the 
troubles  that  now  press  upon  the  empire. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  dis- 
content has  made  a  vast  stride.  In  1809, 
only  individuals,  or,  at  most,  the  class  of 
functionaries  who  by  personal  experience 
had  had  occasion  to  know  the  hardships  that 
result  from  the  connection  with  dull,  naiTow- 
minded,  and  ungenerous  governors,  were 
animated  against  them  with  a  more  or  less 
keen  resentment ;  while  the  masses  were 
not  yet  affected  in  the  same  way.  When 
Napoleon  therefore  stood  in  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  seemingly  the  absolute 
master  of  its  fate,  he  was  practically  unable 
to  destroy  it,  because  its  constituent  po:^tions 
escaped  from  his  grasp,  and  were  not  mal- 
leable to  his  hand.  But  at  present  the  case 
is  very  different ;  now  the  bulk  of  the  prov- 
inces that  constitute  the  Austrian  state,  so 
far  from  being  listless  to  suggestions  of  au- 
tonomy, are  alive  with  the  desire  to  break 
away  from  the  conjunction  on  which  the 
empire  reposes.  At  the  former  epoch  the 
governors  of  Austria  had  but  to  conciliate  a 
victorious  invader,  to  stay  the  uplifted  arm 
of  a  foreign  foe,  and  they  were  safe  in  their 
homes;  whereas  now,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  beaten  in  the  field,  they  have, 
moreover,  to  deal  in  every  quarter  with 
seething  elements  of  internal  discontent. 
The  task  of  successfully  coping  with  difficul- 
ties of  this  manifold  nature  and  extent  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  arduous  that 
can  be  imposed  upon  statesmanship  ;  the  so- 
lution of  which  will  demand  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, clearness  of  purpose,  and  freedom  from 
all  narrow  and  arrogant  prejudice.  The  ac- 
count bequeathed  to  us  by  Gentz  of  the 
wretched  inability  of  the  imperial  councils 
to  summon  the  necessary  resolution  for  act- 
ing up  to  the  far  simpler  wants  of  the  crisis 
in  1809,  is  in  itself  not  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  confidence  in  their  power  of  dealing 
with  circumstances  that  imperatively  call  for 
far  greater  vigor  and  far  higher  qualities. 
This  feeling  of  doubt  will  be  further  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  pages 
of  this  Diary,  how  the  capital  evils  of  which 
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the  Austrian  population  complains  are  evils 
that  have  been  deliberately  and  of  set  pur- 
pose imposed  upon  them,  from  mistaken  and 
noxious  principles  of  policy  embraced  by 
their  governors  with  the  inveterate  obstinacy 
of  obtuse  prejudice  and  narrovv-mindedness. 
To  the  fact  of  this  misgovernment  on  prin- 
ciple we  have  here  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who,  though  shrewd  enough  to  feel  uneasy 
misgivings  as  to  the  eventual  result,  was  yet 
himself  so  much  under  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence of  ultra-conservative  passions  and  fears, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  protesting  monitor 
within,  he  consented  to  go  along  with  Met- 
ternich  in  all  the  fatal  windings  of  a  policy 
which  he  describes  with  a  distinctness  that 
is  at  once  his  own  condemnation  and  our  in- 
struction. 

The  peace  for  which  Gentz  had  sighed  and 
labored  being  once  signed,  the  French  forces 
quickly  evacuated  Vienna,  and  the  emperor 
returned  to  his  capital  amidst  the  hearty  ac- 
clamations of  a  people  still  loyally  attached 
to  its  rulers,  and  whose  loyalty  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  joyous  feeling  of  recent  libera- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  a  hated  foreign 
conqueror.  Here  was  one  of  those  lucky 
moments  when  monarch  and  people  are 
brought  by  events  and  a  common  lot  into  a 
bond  of  intimate  fellow-feeling  with  each 
other ;  moments  full  of  favorable  auspices, 
if  men  are  but  wise  enough  to  secure  them. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used, 
the  undimmed  clearness  of  Gentz's  mental 
vision  has  written  down  a  curious  confession, 
as,  sitting  with  his  note-book  before  him  in 
the  closing  moments  of  1810,  he  anxiously 
reviewed  in  thought  what  had  been  done 
during  this  year  of  favorable  chances,  and 
what  he  then  saw  the  men  around  him  bus- 
ily engaged  in  doing.  The  dark  coloring  of 
the  picture  cannot  be  charged  to  the  artist's 
dark  humor.  At  the  moment  when  Gentz 
so  unfavorably  judged  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Austrian  empire,  although 
somewhat  suffering  in  bodily  health,  he  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  consideration  and  confi- 
dence in  influential  circles  that  must  have  been 
flattering  to  his  vanity.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  esteem  entertained  for  his  capacities, 
that  in  the  capital  question  of  regulating  the 
gi-eat  money  difliculties  of  the  State  the  min- 
ister of  finance  had  made  Gentz  the  particu- 
lar confidant  of  his  plans. 

"  The  misfortune  of  this  State,"  so  writes 
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Gentz,  "  lies  not  in  the  influence  of  this  or 
that  man,  or  of  this  or  that  party.  It  is  to 
be  found  wholly  in  the  absolute  want  of  a 
central  bond,  and  the  excessive  mediocrity 
of  those  who  direct  its  chief  branches."  The 
emperor,  invested  with  the  prerogative  and 
the  disposition  of  an  absolute  monarch,  *'  yet 
blind  to  everything  not  within  the  range  of 
stupid  routine,  could  neither  govern  himself 
nor  abide  the  thought  of  setting  some  one 
else  in  his  place."  Under  such  auspices,  in- 
stead of  the  advantages  ofiered  by  peace  be- 
ing sedulously  turned  to  account  for  making 
good  the  defects  that  had  been  recognized 
during  the  war,  the  government  of  the  mon- 
archy was  left  at  the  mercy  of  hap-hazard. 
The  department,  according  to  Gentz,  which 
was  least  badly  administered  was  the  foreign 
office.  Yet  even  here  his  praise  is  a  very  quali- 
fied one.  "  Foreign  affairs  are  not  exactly 
badly  off  in  the  hands  of  Count  Metternich," 
he  says.  "  He  considers  himself  lucky,  which 
is  an  excellent  quality.  He  has  talents, 
knows  how  to  deal  with  men,  and  makes 
much  personal  exertion.  But  he  is  light, 
fond  of  dissipation,  and  presumptuous." 

There  had  been  but  one  voice  as  to  the 
necessity  of  at  once  reforming  the  army ; 
yet "  the  war-office  remained  in  a  state  of  ut- 
ter anarchy."  Marshal  Bellegarde,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  its  duties,  stayed  away 
on  various  pretexts  ;  but  really,  as  was  sur- 
mised, with  the  view  "  of  being  able  to  say 
that  everything  had  been  organized  without 
his  concurrence."  Thus  the  direction  was 
in  the  hands  of  some  "  ancient  councillors 
and  a  few  generals, — either  thorough  nonen- 
tities, or  worse  than  nonentities,  the  victims 
of  crotchets, — who  did  all  they  could  to  de- 
stroy the  stuff  and  spirit  of  the  army."  But 
the  most  important  article  in  this  indictment 
against  the  Austrian  Government,  and  which, 
brought  into  connection  with  the  now  pend- 
ing suit  of  rights  between  the  Hungarian 
people  and  the  Austrian  Government,  is  a 
piece  of  convicting  evidence  against  the  lat- 
ter, is  the  one  in  which  Gentz,  without  at 
all  seeming  to  disapprove  thereof,  declares 
the  policy  which  the  imperial  cabinet  had 
resolved  to  adopt  towards  that  people.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  at  this  moment  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  had  had  to  thank  chiefly 
the  loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  for  its  escape 
from  destruction.  In  Hungary,  the  flying 
emperor  had  found  a  welcome  sanctuary ; 
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and  there  the  appeals  of  his  distress  for  suc- 
cor had  met  with  hearty  response.  AVith 
the  same  chivalrous  loyalty  which  had  so 
gallantly  supported  Maria  Theresa  in  her 
direst  need,  the  Hungarian  people,  forget- 
ting many  grievances,  had  again  eagerly  risen 
to  defend  their  king  against  the  invaders. 
In  Hungary  alone,  of  all  the  Austrian  crown- 
lands,  had  there  been  shown  any  general  res- 
olution to  rise  in  support  of  the  dynasty. 
Well  aware  of  the  great  value  attaching  to 
Hungary,  Napoleon  vainly  sent  thither  emis- 
saries with  tempting  proposals,  and  even 
offered  the  crown  to  Count  Festetics.  That 
magnate  acted  but  in  the  sense  of  all  his 
countrymen,  when  he  indignantly  rejected 
their  instigations  to  treason.  Never,  there- 
fore, had  a  dynasty  more  reason  to  be  deeply 
thankful  to  its  subjects  than,  in  1809,  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Hungarians,  who, 
generously  forgetful  of  their  many  grounds 
for  complaint  against  it,  had  come  forward 
with  unwavering  loyalty  in  behalf  of  its 
sorely  menaced  throne.  Yet  the  only  one 
clear,  distinct,  and  deliberate  idea,  which,  on 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Gentz,  in 
this  record  already  written  in  1810,  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  imperial  government  by 
the  experience  of  the  foregoing  crisis,  was 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the  subju- 
gation of  Hungary  the  corner-stone  of  its 
domestic  policy.  Hungary  was  loyal,  but  its 
loyalty  was  one  strictly  guarded  by  prescrip- 
tive liberties.  The  imperial  government,  re- 
stored to  authority  and  power,  was  penetrated 
with  the  conviction,  that  to  hold  effectively 
for  the  future  what  had  been  so  luckily  won 
back,  it  was  indispensable  to  break  down 
and  sweep  away  all  such  trammels  as  free 
rights  might  set  in  the  way  of  arbitrary  and 
absolute  authority.  "  The  conquest  of  Hun- 
gary," writes  Gentz,  "  is  felt  to  be  the  pri- 
mary condition  of  all  substantial  reform ; 
thus  is  it  spoken  of  on  every  occasion  :  " — 
words  full  of  fatal  import,  to  which  contem- 
porary events  are  now  appending  so  striking 
a  comment  as  to  dispense  with  all  need  of 
further  illustration. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  already  dwelt 
upon  this  remarkable  book  obliges  us  to  pass 
by  the  consideration  of  its  remaining  portion, 
which,  though  abounding  in  much  that  is  in- 
teresting, and  too  often  painfully  interest- 
ing, is  less  exhaustive  and  complete  in  its 
matter.    The  most  valuable  of  the  remain- 
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ing  sections  are  undoubtedly  those  writ- 
ten during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where 
Gentz  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing up  the  procotols ;  and  during  the  Con- 
gress of  Karlsbad  in  1819,  where  he  lent 
without  compunction  the  assistance  of  his 
powerful  intellect  to  the  unholy  establishment 
in  Germany  of  that  wretched,  wicked,  and 
jealously  stifling  government,  with  which 
Prince  Metternich  and  the  German  sover- 
eigns repaid  the  people  for  their  outburst  of 
generous  devotion  in  1813.  It  is  only  with 
feelings  of  profound  disgust  that  one  can 
contemplate  the  abnegation  of  all  noble  and 
righteous  principles  in  political  policy  stead- 
ily proclaimed  by  a  man  so  brightly  gifted 
by  nature,  as  he  slowly  followed  in  the  track 
of  Prince  Metternich's  diplomacy.  Step  by 
step  we  see  Gentz,  under  this  malignant  in- 
fluence, stripping  himself  of  all  sense  of  higher 
duty,  and  looking  upon  the  government  of 
his  fellow-creatures  in  a  spirit  of  shocking 
cynicism  and  revolting  depravity,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  personal  interest  and  personal 
amusement.  "  The  aspect  of  public  afi'airs 
is  lugubrious,"  he  could  write,  "  through  the 
mediocrity  and  silliness  of  almost  all  the  ac- 
tors ;  but  as  none  of  the  blame  rests  with 
me,  the  full  knowledge  of  all  these  wretched 
proceedings,  and  of  those  mean  beings  who 
rule  the  world,  far  from  afiiicting  me,  causes 
me  amusement,  and  I  enjoy  the  spectacle  as 
if  it  were  given  for  my  private  pleasure." 
A  politician  of  this  depravity,  and  so  wholly 
dead  to  generous  emotions,  was  worthy  to 
have  his  talents  employed  in  dealing  the  most 
cold-blooded  and  criminal  blows  at  freedom 
and  right.  Also  it  is  an  appropriate  ending 
to  this  shameless  calendar  of  unblushing  con- 
fessions, that  the  last  entry  should  be  one  of 
delight  at  the  share  taken  in  what  is  joyously 
called  "  the  greatest  and  worthiest  result  of 
contemporary  deliberations ; "  that  result 
being  the  termination  of  the  German  Diet, 
which  strangled  the  hopes  of  the  German 
people,  and  proclaimed  the  asseverations  of 
German  sovereigns  to  have  been  lies,  on  the 
14th  December,  1819  :  "  a  cZa^/,"  which  Gentz, 
in  his  diabolic  cynicism,  marks  down  with 
capital  letters,  "  as  weightier  far  than  even 
that  of  Leipzig."  Such  were  the  men  whom 
Metternich  found  after  his  own  heart,  and  in 
whose  hands  were  left  the  destinies  of  reviv- 
ing Austria  and  youthful  Germany.  Without 
compunction  did  they  set  about  their  work ; 
the  upshot  of  their  deliberate  doings  is  now 
pretty  clear  to  everybody's  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  ni.      THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

The  old  man  shook  very  much,  yet  it 
seemed  that  he  did  so  almost  as  much 
from  anger  as  from  age  or  illness.  Indeed, 
he  appeared  to  have  acquired  a  sudden 
accession  of  force  to  enable  him  to  play  the 
part  he  had  probably  proposed  to  himself 
in  the  interview  with  his  son.  The  parox- 
ysms of  temper  in  which,  as  Mr.  Fuller  had 
hinted,  the  invalid  occasionally  permitted 
himself  to  indulge  during  his  illness,  might 
be  taken  as  so  many  evidences  of  strength 
— purchased,  however,  at  the  cost  of  much 
subsequent  prostration  and  exhaustion.  But 
he  had  now  nerved  himself  for  an  encounter 
which  he  had  looked  forward  to  as  likely  to 
be  one  of  violence  and  passion ;  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  a  son  who  had  treated 
him  with,  as  he  conceived,  the  most  rebel- 
lious defiance,  and  he  appeared  determined 
to  re-assert  his  authority,  and  punish  a 
grievous  and  shameful  ofience  with  all  the 
severity  that  was  possible,  without  regard 
to  the  sufferings  his  exertions  might  subse- 
quently entail  upon  himself. 

"  Don't  come  whining  to  me  like  a  dog 
that's  been  kicked,"  he  said,  in  a  hard,  jeer- 
ing voice, 

Wilford  drew  himself  up,  with  a  pained 
look  in  his  face  and  his  lips  quivering ;  he 
lowered  his  eyes,  and  drew  back  a  step  or 
two.  While  evidently  hurt  and  surprised 
at  his  father's  manner,  he  seemed  anxious, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  give  no  further  cause 
of  ofi'ence. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?  "  Mr.  Hadfield 
asked,  sternly,  bringing  his  clenched  hand 
down  with  a  thump  upon  the  book  Stephen 
had  left  upon  the  bed. 

"  Did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  bade  them  tell  you  that  I  was  very  ill, 
and  that  if  you  would  see  me  again  alive, 
you  had  best  come  soon." 

He  spoke  loudly  and  angrily. 

"  Therefore  I  have  come,  father." 

He  seemed  bewildered  at  the  old  man's 
words  and  manner. 

"  For  no  other  reason  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  And  he  came  again  to 
the  bed,  and  tried  to  take  his  father's  hand. 
It  was  again  snatched  from  him.  "  Father ! 
have  some  pity,"  he  went  on.  "  What  am  I 
to  do  or  say  ?  Tell  me-— only  tell  me  !  In- 
deed, indeed,  I  would  do  all  you  would  have 
me!" 
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Mr.  Hadfield  glared  upon  him  with  fierce, 
wild  eyes. 

"  Don't  whine,"  he  said.  "  Be  true  to 
your  nature.  You  were  bold  enough  years 
back ;  there  was  no  hypocrisy  then — no 
canting  nor  shamming,  but  open,  shameless 
speaking.  It  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was 
better  than  lying.    Do  you  remember  it  ?  " 

"  I  do,  father." 

"  Seven  years  ago  !  Open  that  Bible — 
look  at  the  beginning  of  it — turn  to  the 
fly-leaves — an  old,  old  book  that  has  been 
years  and  years  in  this  family — that  con- 
tains many,  many  entries  of  the  births  and 
marriages  and  deaths  of  the  Hadfields. 
Stop  there  at  that  blotted  page — there ! 
That  was  blotted  out  by  me,  with  this  right 
hand,  seven  years  ago,  one  fine  November 
morning  when  you  turned  your  back  upon 
your  father's  house.  See,  there  is  a  date 
aflixed  to  it  and  my  signature.  Your  name 
was  written  there,  and  the  date  of  your 
birth — *  Wilford  George  Saxon  Carew  Had- 
field,' born  so  and  so.  Not  a  letter  is  now 
traceable  ;  I  blotted  it  out  when  I  cast  you 
off  as  a  son  of  mine ;  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  the  book,  and  I  cursed  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul ;  I  kissed  the  book,  and 
prayed  to  Heaven  that  my  curse  might  be 
brought  to  pass.    Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  " 

Wilford  hid  his  death-white  face  in  his 
hands.  Mr.  Hadfield  paused  for  breath  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  resumed, — 

"  Seven  years  have  passed,  and  you  have 
come  back  again— to  see  me,  it  may  be,  for 
the  last  time.  I  am  an  old  man.  If  I  re- 
cover from  this  sickness — and  the  doctors 
hint  that  it  is  likely  to  go  hard  with  me — 
but  if  I  recover  now,  I  can  expect  to  live  in 
any  case  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  Had- 
fields have  been  a  long-lived  race,  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  very  old  and  weak  and  broken. 
I  am  not  the  man  I  have  been,  I  am  not 
long  for  this  world — I  know  it,  and  I  don't 
shrink  from  the  knowledge.  Well,  you  are 
here — come  back  like  the  Prodigal  of  whom 
Steenie  read  to  us  to-night.  Have  you  come 
back  now  as  lie  did?  Are  you  penitent 
as  he  was?  Have  you  sufi'ered  as  he 
had?" 

"  Father,  I  am  very,  very  sorry " 

"Bah!" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do  or 
say." 

«  Tell  me  how  these  seven  years  have 
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been  passed.    In  sorrow  ?  in  suffering  ?  or 
in  the  most  shameful  profligacy  and  sin  ?  " 

Wilford  cowered,  and  turned  away. 

"  Seven  years  !  A  long  apprenticeship  to 
serve  with  the  Devil.  You  may  well  be 
tired  of  the  service — glad  to  come  back  to 
England,  to  Grilling  Abbots,  for  a  change. 
Perhaps,  too,  your  money  has  run  out — 
your  poor  mother's  money.  She  had  power 
to  will  it  to  you,  and  she  did  will  it  to  you. 
I  could  not  have  stayed  it,  or  I  would.  It 
was  yours  when  you  were  twenty-one.  You 
have  had  it — yes — and  spent  it.  Has  it  all 
gone  ?  " 

"  It  has." 

The  old  man  gave  a  wild  shriek  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  I  knew  it."  And  then  he  added,  with 
a  triumphant  air  of  discovery,  "  Another 
reason  for  coming  back.  Your  money  spent, 
you  were  pressed  to  come  back  home  to  try 
and  get  more — to  wring  it  from  me  by 
whining,  or  to  borrow  it  of  Steenie.  Bor- 
row ? — another  word  for  robbing  the  poor 
lad's  wife  and  children.     Wasn't  this  so  ?  " 

"Father,"  said  AVilford,  solemnly,  "I 
came  back  because  I  learnt  that  you  were 
very  ill — because  there  was  a  fear  that  if  I  was 
ever  to  receive  your  pardon,  it  could  only  be 
now.  I  am  penitent,  and  pained,  and  very, 
very  sorry.  Do  I  deserve  the  harsh  treat- 
ment I  still  receive  at  your  hands  ?  Granted 
that  I  have  deserved  punishment  for  the 
past,  is  it  to  be  without  end  ?  For  years  I 
have  been  severed  from  my  home.  Is  that 
to  count  for  nothing  ?  K  I  come  back  like  | 
the  Prodigal,  am  I  received  as  he  was  ?  ; 
Was  Ms  penitence  spurned  ?  Was  a  deaf 
ear  turned  to  Ms  prayer  ?  There  is  a  duty  i 
owing  from  the  child  to  the  parent :  is  there 
none  from  the  parent  to  the  child  ?  "  ! 

"  I  like  this  better  than  whining,"  the  old 
man  said,  in  calmer  tones.  "  There  is  a  i 
flavor  about  this  of  the  old  insolence  and 
daring  and  shamelessness.  It  is  infamous, 
but  it  is  truthful,  it  is  real.  The  hypocrite 
doesn't  suit  you.  You  don't  play  the  part 
well.  The  frank  scoundrel  is  more  adapted 
to  your  kind  of  ability.  And  it  requires  so 
very  little  talent ;  it  is  so  very  easy  to  do. 
But  I  thank  you  for  throwing  off"  the  mask." 

"  These  are  very  cruel  words,  father. 
Heaven  knows  I  never  thought  to  hear  such 
from  you  again." 

"  Or  you'd  not  have  come  back  ?    No, 


you  looked  to  be  f^ted  and  caressed,  for  the 
church  bells  to  be  set  ringing,  and  tar  bar- 
rels lighted,  and  oxen  roasted  whole.  That 
was  the  plan  you  had  laid  out  for  yourself. 
To  each  of  us  you  had  assigned  our  parts 
of  homage  and  afiection  and  regard  for  you. 
We  were  to  welcome  with  acclamations  one 
who  had  brought  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
our  race." 

Wilford  darted  a  strange  glance  of  suspi- 
cion at  his  father.  He  bit  his  lips  till  the 
blood  came,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  To  be  greeted  like  the  Prodigal  on  his 
return,  you  must  have  sufiered  like  the 
Prodigal.  Have  you  been  in  want  ?  Have 
you  been  compelled  to  toil  for  your  bread  ? 
Have  you  herded  with  swine,  and  been 
fain  to  eat  of  their  husks?  Have  you 
been  like  to  perish  with  hunger  ?  Is  it 
for  these  reasons  you  come  home,  poor  and 
penitent,  to  be  as  a  hired  servant,  and  to 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare  ?  No ! 
You  have  lived  proudly  and  defiantly 
enough — the  first  part  of  the  Prodigal's 
career,  not  the  second.  You  have  wasted 
your  substance,  you  have  rioted,  you  have 
spared  yourself  no  enjoyment,  your  life  has 
been  a  list  of  pleasures.  Profligate,  gam- 
bler, yes,  and — I  see  it  now,  I  did  not  know 
it  before,  I  own — drunkard ! " 

Wilford  hid  his  trembling  hands  in  his 
bosom.  With  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
he  spoke  in  a  low  faltering  voice. 

"  I  desire  to  make  no  excuse  for  myself. 
It  may  be  that  my  life  has  been  thoughtless, 
wasteful,  wicked.  I  will  urge  no  apologies 
for  my  conduct,  though  perhaps  some  could 
be  found,  and  valid  ones.  Let  me  only  say 
that  when  I  learnt  of  your  illness,  it  was  my 
first  impulse  to  return  to  England,  with  deep 
sorrow  in  my  heart,  with  great  contrition 
for  the  past,  with  earnest  desire  to  amend 
in  the  future,  and  to  deserve  that  pardon 
which  I  did  hope  you  would  be  prevailed 
upon  to  extend  to  me.  It  seems  good  to 
you  to  believe  that  the  seven  years,  the 
years  of  my  separation  from  home,  have 
been  happily  spent  by  me.  Pray  be  unde- 
ceived. I  have  been  most  miserable ;  more 
truly  wretched  than  I  at  one  time  believed 
was  possible  for  man  to  be.  If  I  have  thus 
been  driven  again  to  madness  and  folly  and 
sin,  it  has  been  indeed  in  a  futile  quest  of 
forgetfulness.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  things  even  harder  to  bear  than  want 
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of  bread,  that  some  pangs  are  more  painful 
than  even  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Father,  if 
you  ever  believed  me,  believe  me  now ;  if 
you  ever  cared  for  me,  for  God's  sake  open 
your  heart  to  me  now — pity  and  forgive 
me." 

There  was  something  very  plaintive  about 
the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  said  these  words, 
and  sank  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside.  The 
old  man  was  visibly  moved  by  them,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself;  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
be  possessed  by  a  craving  for  some  further 
acts  of  conciliation  and  humiliation  on  the 
young  man's  part.  How  he  had  pampered 
and  humored  and  indulged  in  every  way  his 
eldest  son  as  a  child  !  How  cold  and  harsh 
and  cruel  he  was  to  him  as  a  man  !  How 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  keeping  him  at  arm's 
length,  torturing  him  with  taunts  and  accu- 
sations. Perhaps  he  knew  that  something 
of  his  own  nature  was  in  the  heart  of  his 
son — the  same  proneness  to  violence  and 
passion,  the  same  unbending  pride  and  fatal 
obstinacy.  He  had  summoned  the  young 
man  to  his  bedside,  be  it  said,  with  the  full 
intention  of  ultimately  pardoning  him,  and 
restoring  him  to  favor,  and  to  his  place  in 
the  household  as  the  next  inheritor  of  the 
Hadfield  estates.  Yet  he  had  determined 
that  before  this  should  be,  a  severe  lesson 
should  be  read  to  him,  his  imperious  tem- 
per should  be  humbled,  his  obstinacy  should 
be  conquered.  A  man  of  strong  affection 
really,  he  had  yet  succeeded  in  making  this 
entirely  subservient  to  his  pride,  and  to  his 
resolution  to  assert  himself  as  the  head  of 
his  family.  He  was  bent  upon  subduing 
utterly  his  son.  Much  Wilford  had  already 
done — more,  perhaps,  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of — towards  pacifying  his  father's 
wrath,  towards  winning  back  his  favor. 
But  the  more  the  old  man  was  able  to 
exact,  the  more  a  love  of  exaction  seemed 
to  grow  upon  him.  He  could  fix  no  limit 
to  his  desire  for  the  conquest  of  his  son. 
The  more  he  felt  his  power,  the  more  he 
was  inclined  to  exert  it.  Each  time  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  now,  surely,  he 
might  stay  his  hand,  and  extend  his  forgive- 
ness, came  a  half-crazy  longing  for  further 
dominion  over,  for  further  concession  on  the 
part  of,  his  rebellious  son.  His  conduct 
was  very  wanton,  and  cruelly  vindictive. 
His  excuse  must  be  that  in  the  end  he  had 
pre-arragned  to  yield,  and  was  only  waiting 
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for  what  he  imagined  would  be  the  ripe 
moment  for  his  so  doing. 

"  When  I  blotted  your  name  out  of  that 
book,  when  I  cursed  you  heart  and  soul, 
and  prayed  that  you  might  feel  my  curse, 
and  that  these  eyes  might  never  look  upon 
your  face  again,  I  made  a  new  will.  These 
estates  are  not  entailed,  as  you  know ;  if 
you  have  raised  funds,  therefore,  expecting 
after  my  death  to  get  money  to  pay  back 
what  you  have  borrowed,  you  have  aided 
indirectly  in  a  fraud.  Money  of  mine  will 
never  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  your 
creditors.  I  made  a  new  will,  by  which  I 
bequeathed  all  the  property  I  have  in  the 
world  to  my  second  son  Stephen,  and  his 
children.  On  my  death  a  small  annuity 
will  become  payable  to  you  under  your 
mother's  settlement,  —  my  interest  in  it 
ceases  with  my  life,— but  no  halfpenny  of 
mine  will  accrue  to  you.  Stephen  will  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  Grange,  and  of  all 
the  Hadfield  estates.  As  he  never  has 
brought,  so  I  am  sure  he  never  will  bring, 
dishonor  upon  my  name ;  his  children  will 
inherit  after  him,  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren. To  you,  and  to  child  of  yours,  no 
single  acre  of  this  land  will  ever  belong. 
As  your  name  is  blotted  out  of  that  Bible, 
so  is  it  blotted  out  of  my  will.  So  it  will 
die  out  of  men's  recollection,  and  be  as 
though  it  had  never  been.  You  have  lived 
disgracefully,  you  will  die  obscurely  and 
forgotten.  So  much  as  to  my  will  and  its 
provisions.  But  now  you  have  come  back 
— you  are  here — ^penitent,  you  say,  and  suf- 
fering ;  a  roue^  a  gambler,  but  still  penitent 
and  suffering.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  what 
you  have  done  during  your  long  absence 
from  home  that  I  should  remove  my  curse, 
that  I  should  rewrite  your  name  in  that 
book,  that  I  should  re-invest  you  in  your 
position  as  my  eldest  son  and  lawful  heir, 
that  I  should  make  a  new  will  ?  I  am  still 
strong  enough — a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  would  do  it.  Tell  me,  what  have  you 
done  ?  " 

Wilford  moved  uneasily.  He  grew  very 
hopeless  and  wretched.  He  seemed  quite 
crushed  by  the  unexpected  obduracy  of  his 
father.  lie  had  looked  for  a  different  re- 
ception. Whatever  wrong  he  had  done  in 
the  past,  he  had  hurried  homo  full  of  affec- 
tion for  his  father— very  sad  and  broken, 
and  yet  reliant  upon  a  few  kind  words  to 
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heal  the  animosity  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them  for  so  long,  and  to  enable  them 
to  part  with  softened  feelings,  though  it 
might  be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Dreadfully  weak  and  fatigued,  with  nerves 
all  unstrung,  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  and  the 
tears  starting  on  the  instant  to  his  eyes,  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
invalid.  Seeking  for  pity  and  tenderness 
and  pardon,  he  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  reception  he  encountered.  He  found 
his  father  stern,  ironic,  almost  savage,  full 
of  taunts  and  charges,  irritating,  heartless, 
unbearable.  He  struggled  as  long  as  he 
could.  He  had  bent  before  his  father.  He 
had  humbled  himself  genuinely.  He  had 
asked  for  pardon  with  deep  penitence  and 
sincerity.  He  had  done  more  than  at 
one  time  he  would  have  deemed  possible. 
He  felt  broken  and  crushed.  And  yet  his 
father  showed  no  sign  of  relenting. 

"  Tell  me  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

There  was  no  hint  of  softening  or  concil- 
iation in  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were 
spoken.  There  seemed  rather  to  lurk  in 
the  question  some  new  disregard  of  his  feel- 
ings— some  new  desire  to  wound  and  hum- 
ble him  further.  With  every  wish  to  re- 
strain himself,  it  seemed  to  him  at  last  to 
be  useless,  hopeless,  further  to  prolong  a 
scene  so  eminently  painful.  He  thought 
that  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible  for 
son  to  do :  that  he  would  now  go  his  way  ; 
for  indeed  he  could  bear  to  stay  no  longer. 

"Tell  me  what  you  have  done,  that  I 
should  do  all  this  ?  "  the  old  man  repeated. 

*'  Nothing,"  answered  the  son,  hoarsely. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  the  old  man  repeated, 
angrily. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  -with  some  abrupt- 
ness, "let  the  estates  go.  Let  Steenie 
have  them.  Let  him  be  your  heir,  and 
take  his  place  as  head  of  the  house.  Let 
his  children  come  after  him,  and  still  be 
preferred  to  me.  It  will  matter  little  enough ; 
there  will  never  be  child  of  mine  to  inherit 
anything,"  he  went  on,  bitterly.  "  Let  the 
money  go  too.  It  was  not  that  brought  me 
home.  It  was  not  care  for  such  things  sent 
me  on  my  knees  just  now.  I  asked  your 
pardon,  humbly,  honestly.  You  withhold 
it  from  me.  Be  it  so.  Let  God's  will  be 
done.  I  would  have  it  otherwise,  if  I  could. 
For  curses,  they  are  acts  of  Heaven,  not 
words  of  man.    Had  I  been  censured  more 


when  I  was  a  child,  and  less  when  I  became 
a  man,  perhaps  things  would  have  turned 
out  better,  and  I  should  not  have  had  to  sue 
here  for  pardon,  or  have  had  it  harshly 
withheld  from  me.  Indeed,  father,  you 
have  done  me  wrong,  not  crediting  me  when 
I  confessed  my  sin  and  implored  you  to  for- 
give me.  Can  I  do  more  ?  I  come  to  you 
with  my  heart  in  my  hands,  and  you  fling  it 
far  away  from  you,  and  will  have  none  of  it. 
At  least  it  will  be  something — not  much, 
but  something — to  know  that  I  arrived  in 
time  to  see  you — that  I  knelt  to  you — though 
all  was  in  vain.  I  never  thought  to  be 
speaking  thus  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  now 
no  help  for  it." 

The  old  man  raised  himself  in  his  bed, 
trembling  violently.  Unconsciously,  Wil- 
ford  had  undone  all  the  good  his  previous 
demeanor  had  wrought  on  his  behalf. 

"So  you  defy  me,  then !  "  cried  Mr.  Had- 
field,  passionately.  "  I  may  do  my  worst, 
may  I  ?  Curse  or  no  curse.  You  care  little. 
Will  or  no  will.  I  thank  you  for  this.  I 
like  openness  and  outspeaking.  I  am  glad 
you  have  thrown  off  all  disguise.  You  are 
the  same  shameless,  unfilial  Wilford  Had- 
field,  who  went  away  from  here  seven  years 
ago  ;  but  worse,  because  you  are  older.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  know  this 
in  good  time — in  time  to  prevent  me  doing 
an  act  of  gross  folly  and  injustice.  See 
here,  sir,"  and  the  old  man  opened  the  Bible, 
and  took  from  it  a  sheet  of  paper,  "  I  Jiad 
made  a  new  will.  I  had  purposed  to  restore 
to  you  the  position  to  which  you  were  born. 
I  had  again  made  you  my  heir — the  next 
owner  of  the  Hadfield  lands.  You  have 
spoken  in  time.  You  have  shown  yourself 
in  your  real  colors  in  time.  Thus  I  send 
you  back  again  to  beggary,  then;  thus  I 
cancel  my  will — thus — thus,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  with  trembling  hands  he  tore  the 
paper  to  shreds.  "  Thus  I  make  Stephen 
my  heir,  and  bequeath  all  to  him.  Now, 
sir,  go  forth — stranger,  outcast,  beggar  :  let 
me  never  set  eyes  on  you  again.  Let 
me — 

He  flung  the  crumpled  fragments  of  paper 
into  the  face  of  his  son ;  he  whirled  his 
thin,  withered  arms  in  the  air,  as  though 
endeavoring  to  invoke  some  new  curse  upon 
his  firstborn  child ;  but  his  voice  failed  him  : 
his  passion  prevented  what  he  said  from 
being  either   articulate    or    audible.     He 
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seized  the  hand-bell  at  his  side,  and  rang 
it  furiously.  He  sank  back  on  his  pillows, 
panting  for  breath. 

Wilford  hurried  from  the  room.  In  the 
corridor  he  encountered  his  brother  and 
the  doctor. 

"  Go  in  at  once,  for  God's  sake,"  he  said, 
"my  father  is  very  ill.  He  needs  assist- 
ance, and  at  once." 

Mr.  Fuller  entered  the  sick-room. 

*' He  has  forgiven  you?  All  has  ended 
well  ?  "  Stephen  asked. 

"  No,"  answered  Wilford,  with  anguish. 
"  He  has  not  forgiven  me.  He  will  never 
forgive  me  now.  Perhaps  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  I  had  never  come  back.  Heaven 
knows  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

"But  he  will  change  again,  Wilford, 
soon.  This  illness  affects  him,  makes  him 
wild  and  angry,  mad  almost  at  times.  By 
and  by  he  will  see  you  again." 

"  He  will  never  see  me  again :  he  has 
cursed  me  anew.  I  am  no  more  his  son.  I 
am  nothing  to  him  more.  By  and  by  ?  He 
will  be  dead,  and  he  will  not  have  forgiven 
me." 

He  tottered  back :  but  for  the  support  of 
the  wall,  he  would  have  fallen. 

"  Let  me  get  hence,"  he  said,  "  into  the 
open  air.  I  cannot  breathe  in  this  house. 
How  weak  I  am  ! " 

His  limbs  trembling  beneath  him,  he 
passed  down  the  staircase,  and  went  forth 
into  the  night,  bitterly  cold,  and  ghostly 
white  from  the  snow  thick  upon  the  ground. 

Stephen  joined  the  doctor  in  his  father's 
room. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  THE  DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTERS. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Grilling  Abbots 
ranked  as  a  town  rather  than  a  village,  for 
the  reason  that  every  Wednesday  through- 
out the  year  about  three  old  women  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  assemble  with  their 
fruit- stalls  in  what  was  called  the  High 
Street  —  apparently  because  there  was  no 
other  street  of  any  kind  whatever — and 
there  hold  what  they  chose  to  term  a  mar- 
ket. Considered  as  a  select  and  limited 
open-air,  daylight  conversazione^  no  doubt 
this  weekly  meeting  was  as  pleasant  to  the 
few  concerned  in  it,  as  it  was  certainly 
harmless  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  affair  attended 


with  financial  results  of  any  importance 
whatever,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  decided 
failure.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  this 
pseudo  weekly  market  being  held  at  Gril- 
ling Abbots  was  duly  registered  in  alma- 
nacs and  chronicled  in  gazetteers,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  clung  to  it  as  an  ancient 
and  honorable  institution  that  somehow, 
though  precisely  in  what  way  no  one  could 
finally  settle,  enhanced  the  value  of  and 
gave  consequence  to  their  town.  A  rather 
wide  street  of  straggling  houses,  some  of 
the  fine  old  red  tone  of  years  and  years  ago, 
others  of  new  and  pale  brick,  in  color  like 
the  crust  of  a  slack-baked  loaf:  an  old 
Norman  church  some  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  High  Street,  its  walls  of  the 
rugged  crumbly  texture  of  the  rind  of  a 
full-ripe  Stilton  cheese,  and  wonderfully 
freckled  and  variegated  with  alternate 
patches  of  moss  and  lichen  :  in  the  church- 
yard, shading  quite  a  large  group  of  graves, 
a  yew-tree,  so  dense  that  it  looked  quite 
black  in  the  distance,  and  its  straight,  wide- 
spreading  branches  drew  broad,  dark, 
opaque  streaks  across  the  view  of  the 
church :  the  George  Inn,  "  with  good  ac- 
commodation," etc.,  where  Mr.  Wilford 
Hadfield  paused  while  the  horses  were 
changed  on  his  journey  to  the  Grange: 
the  new  Gothic  schoolhouse,  built  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  old  White  Hart  Hotel, 
which  had  been  closed  for  so  long  (the  last 
proprietor  committed  suicide  on  the  day  the 
last  stage-coach  went  through  the  town  for 
the  last  time ;  Grilling  Abbots  had  been  a 
famous  place,  and  the  White  Hart  its  most 
noted  hostel  in  the  old  pre-railroad  times, 
when  a  score  of  coaches  rattled  daily  along 
the  High  Street)  :  the  Eectory,  completely 
covered  with  ivy,  like  an  old  warrior  coated 
with  chain  mail :  the  pump,  the  butcher's, 
the  baker's,  the  blacksmith's  :  sum  up  these 
items,  and  you  have  Grilling  Abbots,  save 
that  there  has  to  be  noted,  in  addition,  a 
small  white  house — a  little  aloof  from  the 
town—standing  in  its  own  garden  grounds, 
on  the  road  to  the  Grange,  and  being  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Fuller,  surgeon,  etc. 

There  was  no  name  to  the  house  appar- 
ently :  it  was  not  known  as  Prospect,  or 
Woodbine,  or  Clematis  Cottage,  or  Villa. 
Yet  not  a  soul  in  the  town  but  could  point 
out  the  doctor's,  the  pretty  white  building  at 
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the  end  of  the  town — where  Mr.  Fuller  had 
lived,  man  and  boy,  these  ever  so  many 
years. 

A  very  pretty  house — or  cottage  rather  : 
the  doctor  always  called  it  a  cottage ;  and, 
certainly,  as  its  tenant,  he  ought  to  have 
known,  if  anybody  ought,  what  to  call  it — 
with  a  thickly  thatched  roof, — Uplandshire 
is  a  great  country  for  thatched  roofs, — the 
thatch  packed  very  even  and  tight,  and  cut 
off  so  sharply  at  the  ends,  that  it  looked 
like  an  agriculturist's  closely  clipped  locks, 
the  sharp  line  the  roof  took  over  each  win- 
dow resembling  very  much  the  curve  of 
Hodge's  hair  over  his  ears ;  a  pretty  gar- 
den, too,  daintily  kept  in  summer  time,  with 
a  lawn  like  a  velvet-pile  carpet,  standard 
roses  thickly  studded  with  buds,  neat,  sharp- 
edged  beds  brilliant  with  thickly  growing 
verbena,  and  a  honeysuckle  trailing  itself 
over  the  porch,  clinging  with  languid  grace- 
fulness to  the  neat  lattice-work.  But  this 
is  the  summer  view  of  the  place  :  we  have 
winter  now.  The  lawn  is  covered  with  snow, 
which  paints  white  lines  on  every  tree-bough, 
and  sprinkles  every  hedge  with  crystal  pow- 
der. Snow  everywhere.  The  earth  so 
bright  with  it  that  the  sky  looks  quite  a  dull 
leaden  gray  by  contrast,  and  the  tree-trunks 
jet-black.  The  low-roofed  rooms  in  the 
doctor's  cottage  are  quite  lit  up  by  the  snow 
outside,  which  mounts  upon  the  window- 
sills  and  clings  to  the  sashes,  till  they  look 
as  though  they  were  wadded  with  swan's- 
down  to  keep  the  cold  out. 

The  house  is  more  commodious  than  might 
at  a  first  view  be  supposed.  The  drawing- 
room,  though  the  ceiling  is  low,  is  quite  a 
spacious  apartment,  and  is  built  out  at  the 
back  with  a  bow-window,  hung  now  with 
warm  curtains,  replacing  the  white  muslin 
draperies  of  summer.  Singing  and  flapping 
his  wings  furiously  every  now  and  then,  to 
keep  himself  warm  probably,  and  pecking 
at  his  sugar  as  though  he  were  really  fight- 
ing with  it  on  the  ground  of  some  long- 
standing animosity  —  a  pretty  bird,  but 
blessed  with  a  temper  notwithstanding  the 
good-natured  looks  of  his  black  beads  of 
eyes.  Miss  Madge  Fuller's  canary  dwells  in 
an  ornamental  wire  cage,  something  of  a 
pagoda  pattern  (a  mistake  in  costume  as  it 
were,  for  the  bird  didn't  come  from  China), 
decorating  the  window.  His  mistress — 
whose  affection  is  a  little  boisterous  at  times, 


and  rather  terrifies  its  object — has  consider- 
ately supplied  him  with  tepid  water  for  his 
bath  during  the  cold  season.  He  has  really 
a  comfortable  time  of  it,  that  bird,  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  no  strong  notions  on  the 
subject  of  liberty,  and  that  he  holds  that; 
lacquered  wires  do  not  after  all  make  a  cage, 
for  he  is  earnestly  cared  for  and  tended  by 
the  whole  household ;  his  appetite  and 
tastes  are  considered,  he  has  not  to  go  for- 
aging about  like  the  vagabond  birds  outside, 
he  has  his  food  in  regularly  from  his  own 
greengrocer's,  he  sees  plenty  of  society,  he 
is  often  covered  with  kisses  from  the  red 
lips  of  pretty  Miss  Madge  (perhaps  she  does 
a  little  overdo  this,  so  far  as  comfort  is  con- 
cerned), and  in  return,  it  is  only  expected 
of  him  that  he  will  not  sing  too  violently 
when  company  are  in  the  room,  nor  fling 
about  too  many  of  his  seeds  on  the  draw- 
ing-room carpet — both  which  expectations, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  he  is  continually 
disappointing. 

A  comfortable  fire  burns  in  the  grate. 
Before  it  Miss  Violet  Fuller  sits  very  busy 
indeed,  sewing.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  she  were  engaged  on  one  of  a  new 
set  of  shu'ts  for  the  doctor,  and  bent  upon 
putting  the  most  minute  work  that  ever 
was  seen  into  his  wristbands.  Miss  Violet 
is  the  housekeeper  of  the  establishment, 
and  has  filled  that  position  admirably,  as 
every  one  in  Grilling  Abbots  will  certify, 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  doctor's  wife, 
many  years  ago. 

Miss  Violet  is  rather  above  the  middle 
height ;  a  slight,  lithe  figure ;  very  graceful 
in  movement,  and  with  a  certain  charming 
repose  about  her  manner.  She  has  large, 
gray,  luminous  eyes,  beautifully  shadowed 
and  intensified  in  hue  by  their  long  over- 
hanging lashes,  a  complexion  radiantly  fair, 
features  delicately  formed,  and  profuse  coils 
of  chestnut  hair.  Those  intent  upon  the 
smaller  traits  of  beauty  would  delight  to 
note  the  exquisite  lines  of  her  mouth  and 
chin  and  neck.  As  a  rule,  I  think  people 
are  apt  to  overlook  how  really  important 
are  these  matters  in  their  bearing  upon  gen- 
eral perfectness  of  form.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  sufiicient  for  a  woman  to  have  big 
eyes,  a  respectable  nose,  and  to  make  her 
hair  shine  with  bear's-grease,  for  her  to  be 
adored  as  a  beauty  by  a  sufficiently  large 
circle  of  admirers.    In  any  discussion  con- 
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cerning  the  daughters  of  Doctor  Fuller 
amongst  the  dwellers  in  Grilling  Abbots,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Violet  was 
always  distinguished  as  the  "  pretty  Miss 
Fuller,"  a  distinction  creditable  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  Grilling  Abbots  people, 
although  a  decided  slight  appeared  to  be 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  not  trifling  attractions 
of  Miss  Madge,  the  younger  sister. 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Madge  was  only  just 
emerging  from  that  trying  period  of  life, 
so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  when  there 
is  a  decided  inclination  about  the  arms  and 
legs  and  the  extremities  to  develop  them- 
selves greatly  and  independently,  regardless 
of  symmetry,  or  the  general  proportions  of 
the  body.  I  have  heard  rude  young  men 
define  this  state  by  the  term  "  leggy,"  and 
the  appellation  is  apposite,  perhaps,  though 
certainly  unrefined.  Miss  Madge  had  been 
suffering  from  the  economy  of  growth,  and 
was  only  just  recovering  from  this  transi- 
tional stage  of  life.  A  certain  angularity 
still  clung  to  her  form ;  her  feet — but  the 
appearance  of  feet,  after  all,  is  a  matter 
that  rests  very  much  with  the  bootmaker — 
were  not  small,  while  her  hands  were  decid- 
edly large  and  not  white.  She  was  little 
more  than  fifteen,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  that  she  had  already  at- 
tained her  full  height.  Yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Madge  had  a  very  fair  share  of 
personal  charms,  and  these  quite  apart  from 
the  witchery  of  her  perpetual  merriment ; 
and  her  laugh,  if  a  little  loud,  was  yet  most 
perfectly  musical ;  it  was  a  laugh  with  the 
loud  pedal  down,  but  it  was  as  irresistible 
as  it  was  harmonious.  Her  features  were 
irregular;  so  much  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  But  after  all,  beauty  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  lines  and  angles,  to  be  demon- 
strated like  a  mathematical  proposition  ;  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  face  that  charms,  not 
the  accuracy  of  its  drawing.  Surely,  then, 
the  best  beauty  is  expression,  and  here 
Madge  had  a  triumph  :  for  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  withstand  the  allurements  of  that 
good,  glad,  frank  expression,  brilliant  in  its 
health  and  heart.  After  this,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  conceding  that  her  nose  was  dis- 
tinctly of  the  turn-up  pattern ;  not  that  such 
a  form  of  nose  is  in  any  way  unprepossess- 
ing, or  has  by  any  means  had  justice  done 
to  it ;  but  it  is  a  nose  under  a  kind  of  ban 
of  generally  recognized  disapproval ;  it  is  a 
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nose  with  a  bad  name,  in  fact.  I  am  afraid 
that  much  the  same  sort  of  view  must  be 
taken  in  regard  to  Madge's  hair,  which  was 
of  that  glorious  red  hue  —  decidedly  red, 
mind  ;  no  evasion  under  the  name  of  yellow 
or  tawny  or  auburn ;  but  of  that  uncom- 
promising red  the  world  has  been  somehow 
coerced  to  agree  that  it  does  not  like.  But 
then  those  large,  wide-open  eyes,  so  su- 
perbly blue,  quite  like  the  finest  jewels  in 
hue  and  brightness,  though  they  could  melt 
and  glow  and  vary  as  no  jcAvel  can  ;  those 
grand  arching  eyebrows,  those  ripe-red  lips, 
that  pearly  set  of  teeth,  and  that  transpar- 
ent complexion  ;  how  white  her  neck,  what 
a  mottled  rosiness  upon  her  cheeks !  She 
might  not  be  the  pretty  Miss  Fuller,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  creature  equal  to  the 
criminal  audacity  of  describing  her  as  the 
ugly  one.  Let  us  be  content  with  saying 
that,  conventionally  considered,  she  was  less 
beautiful  than  Violet — that's  all :  we  will 
make  no  further  concessions  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  Madge. 

Is  it  to  be  marvelled  at  that  Mr.  Fuller 
was  very  proud  and  very  fond  of  the  two 
charming  daughters  his  dead  wife  had  be- 
queathed to  his  love  and  care  ?  We  may 
go,  indeed,  further.  Was  it  strange  that 
the  whole  of  Grilling  Abbots  was  proud 
and  fond  of  the  two  Miss  Fullers — of  Vio- 
let and  Madge ! 

Meadg  is  busy  drawing  from  a  litho- 
graphed landscape — shall  we  say  by  dexter- 
ous LIr.  Harding  ?  Madge  has  not  great 
art-talent,  though  she  fancies  she  has,  and 
her  good  father — who,  honestly,  knows  no 
more  about  drawing  and  painting  than 
about  whale-fishing  —  heartily  backs  the 
opinion  of  his  younger  child.  Violet  has 
considerable  taste  and  skill.  Those  framed 
chalk  heads  (after  Julien)  on  the  wall  of  the 
drawing-room  are  from  her  hand ;  so  also 
is  that  portrait  of  Madge,  taken  five  years 
ago — you  may  note  that  her  eyes  were  not 
much  smaller  then;  and  a  tolerable  like- 
ness of  the  doctor — his  cravat  and  collars 
limned,  perhaps,  with  superfluous  accuracy 
— sketched  about  the  same  time :  he  was 
not  quite  so  bald  then,  and  his  face  perhaps 
a  little  fuller.  But  these  works  are  highly 
creditable  specimens  of  amateur  talent,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
opportunities  of  obtaining  art  instruction 
in  the  heart  of  Uplandshire  are  not  too  nu- 
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merous.  And  what  does  Grilling  Abbots 
know  concerning  the  Fine  Arts?  "Why, 
bless  the  place  !  it  has  hardly  ever  even  set 
eyes  on  a  painting  (except  the  sign-board  of 
the  George)  or  a  painter  either.  It  is  true 
a  travelling  photographer,  in  a  cheap-jack 
sort  of  van,  once  stopped  a  whole  week  in 
the  place — in  the  paddock  at  the  back  of  the 
blacksmith's,  and  left  behind  him  reminis- 
cences of  his  sojourn  in  the  shape  of  scien- 
tific caricatures  of  the  inhabitants  (collodion 
on  glass)  of  the  most  fearful  character  that 
ever  were  seen.  But  he,  like  some  brothers 
of  his  craft  whom  I  and  some  others  have 
met,  was  not  an  artist — emphatically  not. 

Madge  was  a  very  expeditious  draughts- 
woman ;  she  did  not  pause  to  put  too  much 
thought  into  her  work ;  she  plied  her  pen- 
cil at  a  furious  pace ;  she  used  her  india- 
rubber  every  now  and  then  determinedly, 
with  a  strong  wrist,  as  though  she  would 
quite  as  soon  as  not  work  her  way  through 
the  shiny  cardboard  and  come  out  on  the 
other  side ;  she  was  prone  to  strong  effects 
produced  by  the  free  use  of  a  BB  pencil ; 
perhaps  much  of  her  "  handling,"  as  the 
painters  call  it,  was  as  remarkable  for  its 
abandon  as  for  any  artistic  quality ;  cer- 
tainly her  vigor  and  dash  almost  supplied 
the  place  of  knowledge  and  genuine  worth. 
Fairly  speaking,  however,  the  works  of 
Miss  Madge  Fuller,  with  all  their  defects  of 
scribble  and  smudge,  had  merits  which 
would  have  received  unequivocating  hom- 
age in  numerous  family  circles.  I  have 
known  many  worse  productions  pronounced 
to  be  "  wonderfully  clever  "  by  most  repu- 
table people,  particularly  when  the  works  in 
question  happened  to  be  achieved  by  any 
of  the  offspring  of  those  reputable  people. 

The  younger  Miss  Fuller  talked  when  she 
worked — in  fact,  she  talked  when  she  played, 
too, — she  was  always  talking. 

*'  I  say,  Vi,  I  wonder  how  much  longer 
papa  will  be  ?  He  promised  me  faithfully  last 
night  that  he  would  come  in  very  soon  after 
breakfast, — ^very  soon,  he  said, — and  you 
know  it's  past  twelve  now.  I'm  sure  it  is, 
because  I  feel  so  hungry.  I  wish  lunch 
would  come  in,  don't  you,  Vi  ?  Oh,  you're 
never  hungry !  How  cold  my  hands  are,  I 
can  hardly  hold  my  pencil.  But  I'm  getting 
on  capitally  with  this  drawing ;  I  shall  fin- 
ish it  this  morning  [scribble,  scribble,  scrib- 
ble],   I'm  putting  in  the  water  now,  Vi. 


Oh,  lor' !  I've  left  no  room  for  the  boat,  the 
darling  little  boat,  with  the  tiny  little  man 
in  it  [rub,  rub,  rub].  Oh,  how  I've  smudged 
it !  What  do  you  think  he's  doing  in  that 
boat,  Vi  ?  Fishing  ?  Ah  !  I  suppose  he  is. 
Do  you  know  I  think  it's  quite  a  shame 
those  people  at  the  Grange  keeping  papa 
all  this  time  ?  It's  so  selfish  and  inconsid- 
erate. Don't  you  think  so,  Vi  ?  Oh !  you 
never  will  abuse  people  properly  —  you 
wont !  you  always  make  excuses  for  them. 
I  do  wish  papa  would  come  home.  Oh ! 
there,  now,  I've  broken  my  pencil.  Where's 
my  knife  [cut,  cut,  cut]  ?  '* 

"  You  know,  Madge,  poor  old  Mr.  Had- 
field  is  very  ill  indeed,  and  of  course  papa 
felt  bound  to  stay  with  him.  The  family 
were  so  anxious  that  he  should,  and  they've 
been  always  such  good  kind  friends  of  ours. 
What  could  papa  do  ?  '* 

"  Oh  !  but  they'll  tire  the  poor  dear  man 
to  death  j  besides  I  want  him  to  help  me 
make  a  slide  in  the  garden.  He  said  he 
would,  if  the  frost  lasted.  What  a  splen- 
did slide  that  was  in  the  garden  last  Christ- 
mas !     Do  you  remember  it,  Vi  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Madge,  your  slide  will  tire 
papa  even  more  than  his  sitting  up  with 
poor  Mr.  Hadfield." 

"  Lor',  so  it  will !  Do  you  know  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  that,  Vi  ?  I  wish  I 
had  your  brains." 

"I  wish  papa  would  come  home:  he's 
been  sent  for  twice  this  morning  to  see  old 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  who's  had  another  fit." 

"  Then  he'll  have  to  go  out  again  directly 
he  comes  in.  What  a  shame  !  What  does 
that  stupid  old  woman  mean  by  falling  ill 
again  ?  I  declare  she's  always  having  fits." 
"  For  shame,  Madge  !  You  forget  the 
damson-cheeses  the  old  woman  gave  you  a 
little  while  ago." 

"  Ah !  bless  the  dear  old  soul,  weren't  they 
nice  ?  O  Vi !  I  wish  you'd  come  and  do 
some  of  this  tree  for  me.  Do,  there's  a 
darling !  You  do  trees  so  splendidly,  Vi, 
and  this  is  such  a  horrid  hard  one.  What's 
it  meant  for?  A  willow,  isn't  it?  I 
thought  it  was.  I  wish  I  could  draw  like 
you,  Vi — you've  got  such  a  neat  sort  of  way 
with  you — you  make  the  drawing  exactly 
like  the  copy — somehow,  I  never  can.  Oh ! 
how  I've  blacked  my  fingers — just  look ! 
Thank  you,  yau  darling  duck  of  a  Vi !  " 
And  Miss  Madge  threw  her  arms  round 
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her  sister,  and  kissed  her  vehemently.  Vio- 
let released  herself,  laughing,  from  this  out- 
burst of  affection  and  gratitude. 

"  What  a  rough  creature  you  are,  Madge ! 
There's  my  hair  down,  and  my  collar  crum- 
pled— you  hug  one  like  a  bear." 

"  Ah,  Vi !  you're  such  a  calm,  sedate 
duck,  I  can't  help  it.  I  suppose  I  am  rough. 
I  think  I  ought  to  have  been  a  boy.  Do 
you  know  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  go  out  now  and  have  a  game  of  snow- 
balls, only,"  and  Madge  twists  her  head 
about  in  a  droll  way,  "  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
be  quite  lady-like  and  proper,  would  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps,  not  quite,"  says  Miss 
Violet,  laughing  ;  "  though  I  dare  say  if  you 
put  on  your  bonnet  and  go  round  to  the 
Laurels,  you'll  find  Tommy  Eastwood  very 
happy  to  play  at  snow-balls  with  you  as 
long  as  you  like." 

Madge  blushes  a  superb  crimson.  How 
it  sets  off  her  brilliant  blue  eyes ! 

"  O  you  wicked  girl !  How  dare  you 
talk  in  that  way  ?  I  declare  you're  as  bad 
as  papa!  He's  always  teasing  me  about 
that  wretched  little  Tommy  Eastwood.  I 
wont  have  it !  What  do  I  care  about  him, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  Madge,  you  know  you've  been 
taking  all  those  pains  with  that  drawing 
entirely  on  his  account." 

"  I  haven't !  As  it  happens,  I'm  going  to 
give  this  drawing  to  Aunt  Mary.  I  have 
,  long  promised  it  to  her— so  there  you're 
wrong  for  once,  Vi." 

"  Why,  Madge,  I  heard  you  promise  it  to 
Tommy  Eastwood ! " 

"  O  you  wicked  story-teller !  He  asked 
me  for  it,  but  I  didn't  say  that  I'd  give  it  to 
him,  did  I.^^  What  do  I  care  for  him? 
Why,  my  dear  Vi,  he's  a  schoolboy — he 
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wears  jackets,  and  he's  so  short  for  his 
age." 

"  Well,  Madge,  he'll  grow,  you  know,'* 
and  Violet  seems  to  enjoy  teasing  Miss 
Madge,  "  and  love  will  soon  make  you  forget 
his  jackets.  Then,  think  what  a  beautiful 
work-box  he  gave  you — a  most  useful  pres- 
ent, I  must  say,  considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  you  get  through." 

"What  a  tease  you  are,  Vi.  I  didn't 
think  you  could  be  so  spiteful.  As  if  I 
cared  for  a  Tommy  Eastwood !  My  dear, 
you  make  a  great  mistake.  When  I  love, 
it  shall  be  a  darling  at  least  six  feet  high, 
with  such  pets  of  mustaches,  and  sweet 
black  eyes,  and  lovely  curly  dark  hair." 

*'  Like  the  figure  in  the  hairdresser's  shop 
at  Mowle's." 

"  Yes,"  says  Madge,  quite  simply ;  "  only 
handsomer,  if  possible.  Hark  at  that  duck 
of  a  canary-bird  —  how  he  always  chimes  in 
when  we  begin  to  talk.  Sweet !  sweet ! 
sweet !  Yes  ;  my  own  darling  dickie  duckie 
canary  cherub ! " 

And  the  young  lady  rattled  off  into  a  long 
oration  greatly  affectionate,  and  purely  non- 
sensical, addressed  to  her  bird.  Suddenly 
she  starts  up. 

"  Here  comes  my  darling  papa !  " 

"  How  are  you,  Vi  ? — [kiss,  kiss] — How 
are  you.  Baby  Madge  ? — [Kiss,  kiss,  kiss, 
and  many  more  too  numerous  to  set  out. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  would  never  let 
him  go.] — How  cold,  isn't  it  ?  Mind  and 
keep  up  good  fires.  Madge,  darling,  run 
and  fetch  a  handkerchief  from  my  room." 

Madge  darted  off  on  the  errand.  Then 
Mr.  Fuller's  manner  changed  ;  he  turned  to 
Vi,  and  said  in  a  solemn  voice, 

"  It's  all  over.  The  poor  old  man  died 
quite  painlessly  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning." 


The  affairs  of  America  continue  to  occupy 
much  attention  in  high  circles  in  these  parts. 
The  emperor,  I  hear,  is  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans  to  the  Federals,  be- 
cause it  is  calculated  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  the  Southerners  are  not  so  strong  as  was 
supposed,  and  the  belief  will  render  the  recof?- 
nition  of  their  independence  less  easy ;  but  his 
majesty's  determination  to  make  that  recogni- 
tion is  in  nowise  shaken.  It  is  said  this  week 
that  in  addition  to  the  reasons  for  making  it 
which  are  already  known — the  putting  an  end  to 
a  horrible  war,  and  the  re-establishment  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  France  and  the  South 
— his  majesty  has  another ;  and  that  is,  that  the 


independence  of  the  Southern  States  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projects  in 
Mexico.  English  people  here  greatly  regret 
that  their  government  should  have  allowed  the 
emperor  to  take  the  lead  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. Not  only  is  it  humiliating  to  one's  national 
pride  to  see  one's  country  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  occupy  a  secondary  place ;  but  by 
our  backwardness  in  recognizing  the  South — a 
thing  which  must  bo  done  some  day — wo  shall 
not  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  Southerners, 
though  it  is  certainly  well  worth  having,  seeing 
that  ihey  are  of  our  blood,  and  could  bo  of  use 
to  us  in  our  future  conflicts  with  the  Northern 
braggarts. — Cor,  of  The  Press,  Paris,l&  May, 
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From  The  St.  James's  Magazine. 
THE   HERDSiMAN   OF   LA   CAMARGUE.* 

PART  I. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  mapped  out 
by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  there  extends 
a  region  famous  throughout  the  South  for 
the  peculiar  wildness  of  its  character — it  is 
La  Camargue.  Before  conducting  our  read- 
ers thither,  and  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  an  episode 
drawn  from  life,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  theatre  on  which 
took  place  the  simple  story  we  are  about  to 
relate.  Here,  as  in  certain  new  countries, 
nature  and  man  are  united  by  ties,  the  force 
of  which  we  can  but  ill  comprehend,  unless 
the  description  of  surrounding  objects  be 
given  to  illustrate  the  tale. 

This  country  has  not  always  been  aban- 
doned to  the  sort  of  savage  condition  the 
spectacle  of  which  in  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion astonishes  us.     Stately  and  busy  cities 
once  flourished  there.     Saintes  Maries  and 
Aigues-Mortes  long  enjoyed  the  prosperity 
of  seaports,  properly  so  called.     Soon,  how- 
ever, the  inundations   and  deposits  of  the 
Rhone  changed  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  ruined  at  once  its  commerce,  its 
agriculture,  and  its  industry.     Approaching 
the  termination  of  a  course  not  less  strange 
and  irregular  than  that  of  the  Nile,  the  great 
river  comes  from  the  Alps,  bringing  debris 
of  diverse  origin,  which,  before  disappearing 
in  the  sea,  it  leaves  on  the  lands  of  those 
who  dwell  by  its  shores.     These  debris,  often 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
have  traversed  the  calm  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  then  the  rapids  of  Dauphiny,  and 
at  last,  along  with  decomposed  remains  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  are  heaped  up  by 
the  Mediterranean.     Thus  by  degrees  the 
peculiar  character  of  La  Camargue  is  formed. 
This  land  presents  singular  contrasts.     A 
thick  layer  of  the  mud  which  borders  the 
delta  of  the  Rhone  gives  the  richest  produce 
on  that  alluvial  soil,  so  fertile  that  it  often 
yields  two  harvests  in  the  year.     We  see 
only  fields  of  golden  corn,  green  meadows, 
and  trees  with  velvety  fruits  ;  but  enter  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  La  Camargue, 
and  the  sternest  scenery  saddens  our  thought. 
Before  us  is  an  immense  marsh,  of  which  a 
deep  pond,  the  Pond  of  Valcares,  is  the  cen- 
tre.    Here  and  there,  sandy  landes  or  som- 
bre pine-woods  alone  divide  that  greenish 
half-liquid  plain.     And  yet  there  is  a  strange 
interest  in  that   sombre  landscape,   which 
arises  from  the  majesty  of  outline— of  calm, 
spread    everywhere— of  that   uninterrupted 
solitude  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
desert. 

*  Translated  by  permission  from  the  "  Bevue 
des  deux  MondcsJ^  I 


Everything  in  La  Camargue  manifests  the 
powerful  action  of  creative  nature.     The  de- 
posits from  the  sea  and  those  from   the 
rivers   are  unceasingly^  mingled  and  con- 
founded together.    During  winter  the  ponds, 
increased  by  rains,  inundate  the  plain  and 
rejoin  the  sea ;   during  summer,  pools  of 
stagnant  water  infect  the  country  with  dele- 
terious  miasma.     Pebbles   and   stones  are 
unknown  on  that  gray  and  level  tract.     The 
smallest  flowers  have  a  strange  stamp,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  flowers  of  the  same 
species  elsewhere.     The  leaves  of  the  daisy, 
the  camomile,  the  aster,  usually  so  delicate 
and  fragile,  become  heavy  and  rank  in  the 
slimy  and  saline  soil  of  La  Camargue.     In 
the  slow  progress  of  many  centuries  of  Na- 
ture's march  this  strange  country  recalls  the 
first  arborescent  shores  which  appeared  on 
the  hardly-cooled  surface  of  our  globe. 

The  contact  of  the  sea  gives  to  La  Ca- 
margue another  distinctive  character.     The 
Mediterranean  washes  its  sandy  coasts  with- 
out ceasing,  as  if  it  would  dispute  empire 
with  the  Rhone,  and  bury  the  delta  under 
its  waves.     Filtrating  into  the  pine-woods, 
it  decorates  the  resinous  trunks  of  the  coni- 
fers with  pieces  of  sea- weed  ;  caressing  the 
reeds  with  its  foamy  waves,  it  scatters  over 
them  snowy  flakes.     In  evaporating  on  the 
sand,  it  leaves  there  fantastic  delineations 
of  saline  efilorescences  j  like  a  dew  to  the 
marshy  prairies,  it  embellishes  them  with 
crystalline  pearls.    Its  passage  is  everywhere 
betrayed — here  by  pernicious  miasm,  there 
by  sharp  odors,  further  on  by  saline  depos- 
its, and  again  by  dried  sea-weed.     On  the 
summits   of  the  pine-trees  the   sea   hangs 
silvery  ribands  of  its  marine  moss  ;  on  the 
high  banks  of  the  roads  it  scatters  like  a  ' 
carpet  of  snow  the  white  foam,  and,  like 
large  sheets,  basins  of  briny  water  extend 
further  and  further  upon  the  soil,  which  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  dikes  and 
gutters.    La  Camargue,  in  a  word,  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Salt — the  air,  the  water,  the 
plants,  the  soil,  the  canals  which  distribute 
the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  are  all  impregnated 
with  it. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  aqueous  or 
reedy  Savannahs — as  these  marshy  prairies 
are  called—are  rushes  and  reeds.  These 
plants  are  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  also 
are  made  use  of  to  form  the  thatched  roofs 
and  partitions  of  the  cottages,  to  make 
chairs,  and  immense  straw  mats  to  guard 
the  heaps  of  salt  from  the  rain,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  newly  sown  lands  from  saline 
efiioresences.  The  salt  season  brings  move- 
ment and  life  every  summer  into  these  waste 
landes,  whence  France  is  furnished  with  her 
best  salt. 
The  population  is  in  keeping  with  the 
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country.  The  battle  of  life  has  to  be  fought 
in  two  different  modes — either  by  active  ef- 
fort or  patient  endurance.  Savage  animals 
have  to  be  conquered  ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain salt,  man  must  brave  the  emanations 
from  a  deleterious  soil.  Mosquitos  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  clouds  of  yellowish  locusts, 
marsh  birds  silent  as  ghosts,  venomous 
reptiles  rolling  in  the  mud,  unceasingly  re- 
mind the  dweller  of  La  Camargue  of  the 
conditions  of  Nature  which  weigh  upon  him, 
and  which  it  is  his  pride  to  oppose  with  in- 
vincible courage^  Here  graze  savage  bulls 
buried  breast-deep  in  rushes  of  the  reed- 
ground  ;  there  gallop  wild  horses  with  flying 
manes  over  the  salt-hardened  land.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  bulls  of  La 
Camargue  are  as  black  as  ebony,  whilst  the 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  are  pure  white. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bulls  the  keeper  reigns 
— the  herdsman,  who  is  charged  with  watch- 
ing over  them.  He  accomplishes  this  task 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  peace- 
able of  the  oxen,  the  dondaire,  or  bell-ox, 
who  carries  a  large  bell  on  his  wooden  col- 
lar. By  what  mysterious  means  this  peace- 
able ox  imposes  his  will  on  his  turbulent 
companions,  who  are  never  disobedient  to 
his  bell,  is  one  of  the  thousand  secrets  of 
nature  which  we  observe,  but  cannot  explain. 
As  to  the  keeper,  his  sole  weapon  is  an  iron 
trident.  Mounted  every  day  on  his  white 
steed,  sleeping  by  night  in  the  open  air  with 
a  handkerchief  wrapped  round  his  large  felt 
hat,  clothed  in  a  fur  blouse,  sunburnt  and 
bare-legged,  the  athletic  herdsman  resem- 
bles the  wild  horseman  of  the  American 
Pampas.  These  indomitable  men  love  their 
independent  and  rude  life.  One  sees  them 
sometimes  rush  boldly  through  the  marshes 
on  their  shuddering  steeds,  sometimes  pass 
like  lightning  by  the  skirts  of  a  pine-wood, 
escorted  by  a  black  troop  which  follow,  bel- 
lowing. They  are  known  and  feared  as  much 
as  the  ferocious  animals  whose  keeping  is 
entrusted  to  them.  At  their  loud  shouts 
tumultuous  troops  of  horses  and  bounding 
bulls  may  be  seen  hurrying  from  all  points 
of  the  island.  The  herdsman  is  the  true 
King  of  La  Camargue. 

The  life  of  the  salt-gatherer  is  very  differ- 
ent. During  the  winter  he  is  shut  up  in  a 
poor  hut  near  the  deserted  salt-pans  ;  whilst 
in  the  summer  he  becomes  the  head  of  an 
army  of  laborers.  In  contrast  to  the  herds- 
men, the  salters,  obliged  to  keep  near  their 
salt-pits,  know  no  other  joys  than  those  of 
the  family  and  the  hearth.  A  band  of  chil- 
dren, rickety  and  pallid  from  fever,  play  in 
the  sun  before  the  door  of  their  dwelling. 
The  sight  of  these  miserable  families  is  ex- 
tremely touching  and  sad.  Privations  of  all 
sorts — the  monotony  of  their  existence,  the 
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maladies  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes — would  make  these  poor  people  the 
most  to  be  pitied  in  the  world,  if  there  were 
not  near  them  creatures  yet  more  unhappy 
— the  Revenue  Collectors,  who  are  con- 
demned to  vegetate  on  that  arid  plain,  with- 
out ever  knowing  the  sweetnesses  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect — such  the  pop- 
ulation of  La  Camargue. 

Will  our  readers  now  follow  us  into  the 
wildest  part  of  this  region,  to  an  island 
formed  at  the  south  of  La  Camargue  by  two 
arms  of  the  Rhone — the  Rhone-Mort,  with 
heavy  and  yellowish  waters,  and  the  Petit- 
Rhone,  with  turbulent  and  rapid  waves? 
No  outline  of  any  hamlet  appears  on  this 
part  of  La  Camargue ;  a  dark  pine-forest 
descends  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea 
— the  solitude  of  the  marshes  is  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  heavy  flights  of  aquatic  birds. 
There  a  shifting  soil  and  putrid  miasm  do 
not  permit,  without  peril,  the  harvesting  of 
the  aquatic  plants,  which  bend  under  the 
blast  of  the  roaring  mdrin.*  Thus  in  the 
adjoining  country,  this  uncultivated,  un- 
healthy, and  deserted  island,  is  designated 
by  the  characteristic  name  of  the  Sauvage. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Sauvage  is  found  a  truly 
desolate  lande :  large  salt-works  extend  their 
white  marks  in  regular  fashion ;  a  salt- 
maker's  poor  hut  is  built  on  the  borders,  and 
through  a  clump  of  rickety  pines  a  little 
custom-house  station  is  visible  on  the 
neighboring  Down.  This  place  is  called  San- 
souire.t 

The  remembrance  of  a  rare  occurrence  in 
the  monotonous  life  of  the  populations  of  La 
Camargue — the  love  of  a  Salter's  daughter 
for  a  herdsman — bringsthis  humble  dwelling 
to  our  notice. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1840, 
when  an  icy  north  wind  caused  the  dry 
branches  of  the  pines  in  the  pine-forests  to 
crackle,  and  the  reeds  in  the  marshes  to 
quiver,  a  family  of  salt-makers  came  to  settle 
at  Sansouire,  which  has  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  insalubrity  and  scanty  profits. 
The  new  salt-makers  were  poor  people,  who 
had  been  employed  on  the  rice-fiolds  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhone.  An  unexpected  inun- 
dation had  suddenly  swept  away,  not  only 
the  harvest  of  the  proprietor,  but  the  abode 
and  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  workmen. 
After  despairingly  inquiring  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them  without  shelter,  means,  or 
work,  they  had  accepted,  as  an  unhoped-for 
happiness,  employment  at  the  salt-pits  of 

*  A  species  of  sirocco. 

t  By  Sansouire  is  also  understood  the  saline 
efflorescences  which  form  whitish  spots  on  the  soil. 
1  hey  abound  in  tlie  marshy  grounds  of  La  Ca- 
margue. 
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Sansouire.  A  young  couple  and  the  mother 
of  the  husband  comprised  the  whole  family. 

Tall  and  lean,  the  Salter,  named  Berzile, 
was  of  that  leaden  color  which  tells  of  the 
influence  of  bad  air.  He  was  already  bent 
by  toil,  and  his  hands,  although  strong  and 
hard,  trembled  like  those  of  an  old  man. 
His  old  mother  herself  was  reduced  by  fever 
to  such  a  state  of  emaciation  that  she  was 
always  called  Fennete  (the  small  woman). 
As  to  the  young  wife,  she  had  received  the 
name  of  Caroubie,  doubtless  oa  account  of 
her  decided  liking  for  the  indigenous  fruit 
of  the  carob-trec,  and  also  because  of  her 
slender  figure  and  the  reddish  color  of  her 
hair,  which  resembled  the  exact  tint  of  the 
pods  of  that  tree.  Having  made  the  jour- 
ney painfully  on  foot,  laden  with  clothes  and 
indispensable  tools,  often  straying  into  the 
middle  of  marshes,  the  poor  family  reached 
Sansouire,  worn  out  and  shivering.  How 
delighted  and  surprised  were  they  to  find 
the  house  open  and  cheerful  looking,  with  a 
good  fire  of  house*  and  some  flaming  pine 
branches  at  the  top.  A  simple  lepast  was 
set  out  on  the  table,  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
precious  possession  on  these  sea-marshes, 
invited  the  weary  travellers  to  quench  their 
thirst,  whilst  a  tame  sea-mew,  hopping  round 
the  family,  seemed  to  welcome  them  to  their 
home. 

As  the  salt-gatherers  were  hesitating  to 
seat  themselves  at  the  hospitable  board,  the 
door  opened  gently,  and  a  thin  pale  young 
man  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  was  one 
of  the  Revenue  Collectors  from  the  neigh- 
boring station.  Enfeebled,  and  almost  worn 
out  by  his  monotonous  existence,  the  young 
Collector  had  learnt  that  new  salt-gatherers 
were  about  to  set  up  at  Sansouire.  Those 
who  have  long  lived  with  one  or  two  feverish 
and  silent  comrades  can  alone  understand 
the  happiness  this  poor  custom-house  official 
felt  at  this  moment.  He  welcomed  before- 
hand as  friends  the  unknown  tenants  of  San- 
souire. Was  he  not  about  to  meet  a  fam- 
ily, to  hear  a  woman's  voice,  to  have  com- 
panions in  privation  to  cheer  ?  But  might 
not  the  comfortless  dwelling  at  the  salt- 
works repulse  the  strangers  ?  There  was 
something  so  lugubrious  in  its  aspect  as 
might  well  prevent  the  new-comers  from  in- 
stalling themselves  there ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  as  cheerful  an  air  as  possible 
to  the  dwelling  at  Sansouire,  Alabcrt  (that 
was  the  name  of  the  Revenue  Collector)  had 
himself  cleaned  and  brightened  up  the  little 
house,  so  as  to  change  the  poor  dilapidated 
place  into  a  smiling  cottage. 

The  first  few  weeks  which  the  family  of 

*  Bouse  (cattle-dung)  is  made  use  of,  instead  of 
peat,  iu  these  poor  landes,  which  are  deficient  in 
wood. 


the  salt-gatherer  passed  at  Sansouire  was  a 
peculiarly  hard-working  time,  but  the  new- 
comers did  not  complain  of  that — regular 
work  seemed  happiness  to  them. 

The  summer  came,  and  one  fine  morning 
Caroubie  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl.  Alabert 
was  her  godfather,  and  he  gave  her  the  name 
of  Manidette.  The  salt-gatherers  never  had 
another  child.  Manidette  was  therefore  very 
much  cherished  by  the  poor  family,  of  whom 
she  was  the  joy  and  the  pride.  Many  times 
they  feared  to  lose  her ;  and  as  aff'ection  is 
often  developed  in  proportion  to  the  anxiety 
which  is  felt  for  the  beloved  being,  the  frag- 
ile health  of  Manidette  only  increased  their 
tenderness  for  her. 

At  six  years  of  age  she  was  very  ill.  She 
lay  on  Caroubie's  knees.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  death  could  never  take  her  from  her 
mother's  arms,  and  she  clasped  the  child 
convulsively  to  her  breast.  Fennete,  pale 
and  wrinkled,  leaned  over  the  poor  little 
creature,  as  if  to  breathe  into  her  the  small 
life  which  was  left  to  herself.  The  good 
grandmother  besought  Heaven  to  take  her 
instead  of  the  well-beloved  child.  Berzile, 
seated  by  the  hearth,  beheld  with  anguish 
his  mother,  who  sought  death,  and  whom 
death  refused — his  child,  who  wished  to  live, 
about  to  die.  It  was  a  dull  and  rainy  win- 
ter's day  ;  a  melancholy  fire  of  bouse  was 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  showers,  which 
fell  in  torrents.  The  weathercock  creaked 
on  the  roof ;  the  horses  neighed  in  the  pine- 
wood,  shaking  their  wet  manes  ;  the  bulls 
bellowed,  stamping  the  lande.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  and  Ala- 
bert entered  softly.  His  clothes  were 
soaked,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  shell, 
called,  in  the  country,  on  account  of  its 
form,  the  Madonna's  Ear. 

"  The  sea  was  very  stormy  this  morning,'* 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Caroubie,  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  slumber  into  which  the 
child  had  sunk  ;  "I  went  to  the  shore  to  see 
if  a  Madonna's  Ear  could  be  found,  to  bring 
relief  to  your  Manidette."  And  Alabert 
gave  the  pretty  shell  to  the  young  woman. 

"  Ah !  thanks,"  replied  she,  placing  it 
quickly  over  the  mouth  of  the  child.  "  Tell 
the  Virgin  that  thou  suiferest,  and  pray 
heartily  to  her,"  murmured  she,  bending 
over  Manidette  ;  "  she  will  listen,  if  thou 
speakest  in  her  ear." 

The  child  repeated  the  words  uttered  by 
its  mother  with  a  feeble  voice  and  the  touch 
of  the  fresh  and  polished  shell  was  somewhat 
grateful  and  cooling  to  its  burning  lips. 
Caroubie  removed  the  shell  from  the  mouth 
to  the  ear  of  the  child.  Everybody  knows 
the  kind  of  indistinct  murmur  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  shell  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
ear.    The  fever  of  the  poor  child  was  soothed 
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by  the  tones ;  and,  cradled  as  it  were  by  the 
mysterious  soun<ls  she  lieard,  Munidette  slept 
sweetly.  Her  mother  held  the  shell  con- 
stantly over  her  warm  and  velvety  little  ear. 
On  tiptoe  Berzile,  Alabert,  and  Fenn^te 
cautiously  drew  near,  trying  to  read  the  an- 
swer of  the  Virgin  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  invalid.  The  sleep  of  the  child  was 
prolonged,  her  nerves  gradually  cahned 
down,  her  heavy  head  was  relieved ;  and 
on  awakening,  she  smiled,  and  began  to  play 
with  her  beautiful  rosy  shell.  The  prayers 
of  the  poor  family  had  been  heard  ;  the  child 
was  out  of  danger,  and  every  one  kneeled  to 
thank  the  Madonna. 

The  salt-works,  which  had  prospered  rap- 
idly under  the  management  of  Berzile,  occu- 
pied the  husband  and  wife  so  constantly  that 
they  could  never  leave  Sansouire.  Enfeebled 
by  her  great  age,  Fennete  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, and  scarcely  ever  left  the  room  on  the 
lower  story,  for  her  trembling  hand  still 
guided  the  domestic  arrangements.  It  was 
Alabert,  therefore,  who  took  Manidette  to 
the  sea-beach  to  seek  shells,  or  to  the  pine- 
woods  to  gather  broom,  or  to  the  heath  to 
collect  round  and  polished  pebbles.  He 
taught  her  to  read,  to  write,  to  cast  accounts ; 
in  short,  all  the  learning  he  had  himself. 
When  she  was  twelve  years  old  he  took  her 
to  Saintes  Maries  to  learn  the  Catechism. 

Under  the  shield  of  this  pure  and  ardent 
afTection  Manidette  gently  grew  up.  In  the 
country,  the  love  of  a  man  of  five-and-thirty 
or  forty  for  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  would 
appear  an  absurdity.  "  He  might  be  her 
father,"  would  be  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. The  salters  continued  to  leave  their 
daughter  to  Alabert's  care  with  perfjct  con- 
fidence. The  Collector  had  at  first  watched, 
with  simply  a  paternal  interest,  the  develop- 
ment of  Manidette,  who,  from  a  joyous  and 
careless  child,  had  by  degrees  grown  into  a 
modest  and  thoughtful  maiden.  He  had 
hoped  to  love  her  as  a  sister.  There  came 
a  day  in  which  this  illusion  could  no  longer 
be  cherished,  and  he  sighed  deeply  to  think 
what  should  be  the  end  of  his  love.  Mani- 
dette regarded  him  as  a  second  father ;  to 
ask  her  in  marriage  was  to  bring  ridicule 
upon  himself.  How  changed  since  the 
pleasant  times  when,  carrying  the  little  girl 
in  his  arms,  he  had  taken'her  to  play  in  the 
sun  on  the  shining  sands.  The  bull-chase 
had  for  a  long  time  replaced  these  walks  and 
playful  games.  The  bull-chases  are  great 
events  in  the  peaceful  life  of  La  Camargue, 
and  lead  to  nearly  all  the  marriages  in  the 
country  ;  for  it  is  there  the  young  people 
meet,  and  make  choice  of  their  future  lovers. 
Manidette  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  ;  it  was 
time  to  think  of  a  husband  for  her  ;  and  as 
the  care  of  the  salt-pits  prevented  the  salters 
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from  taking  their  daughter  to  these  festivals, 
they  were  delighted  that  Alabert  could  ac- 
company her  thither.  Manidette  confided 
her  cares  and  troubles  to  Alabert ;  but  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  a  bouquet  to 
gather,  or  a  rush-basket  to  fill  with  shells — 
it  was  the  fear  of  not  appearing  beautiful 
enough ;  and  Alabert  felt  clearly  that  this 
coquetry  was  not  for  hira. 

Manidette's  was  not  that  style  of  beauty 
which  pleases  peasant  fancy.  The  charm  of 
her  face  consisted  in  the  perfect  harmony  of 
its  lines,  and  the  extreme  gentleness  of  her 
expression.  She  was  too  delicate  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  salt-works,  therefore  her  hands 
had  remained  soft  and  fine  ;  and  as  she  read 
with  pleasure  the  small  number  of  volumes 
which  Alabert  had  procured  for  her,  em- 
broidered her  own  apparel,  spoke  little,  and 
in  a  low  voice,  stepped  noiselessly  in  walk- 
ing, and,  as  at  the  salt-festival  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  season,  took  no  part  in  the 
songs  or  dances  of  the  work-people,  she  was 
called  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Dou- 
maiseleite  (the  little  lady). 

The  Revenue  Collectors  usually  only  re- 
main a  few  years  at  the  same  station,  and 
there  had  been  more  than  one  opportunity 
for  Alabert  to  leave  Sansouire  ;  but,  since 
the  birth  of  Manidette,  he  had  become 
attached  to  that  poor  soil,  and,  each  time, 
he  had  requested  as  a  favor  to  remain  there. 
Although  astonished  at  this  singular  con- 
stancy, his  superiors  had  not  cared  to  dis- 
suade' him.  Alabert  said,  that  if  removed 
from  Manidette  he  could  not  taste  any  hap- 
piness ;  and  in  order  to  remain  near  her  he 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  his  advancement. 

PART  II. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  spring.  The 
summer  promised  to  be  a  fine  season.  Ber- 
zile had  already  enlarged  his  salt-works. 
It  was  Sunday ;  there  was  to  be  a  muselade* 
(muzzling)  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Radeau  ; 
and  on  their  road  thither  Alabert  and  Man- 
idette walked  over  the  silvery  sand,  in  which, 
as  in  a  soft  carpet,  their  footsteps  sank.  The 
crucifixes  sparkled  on  the  narrow  roads  which 
cross  the  salt-marshes ;  beautiful  bunches 
of  sea-fennel  sprang  up  from  the  ground  ;  a 
resinous  perfume  arose  from  the  pine-woods. 
The  wild  ducks  called  in  the  marshes,  the 
sea-birds  on  the  shore,  and  the  ravens  from 
the  tall  firs.  The  rosy  morning  had  colored 
the  cheeks  of  Manidette,  and  a  certain  lan- 
guid softness  in  her  eyes  showed  that  she 

*  An  operation  which  consists  in  fastening  the 
muzzles  of  the  calves,  when  ihey  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  in  a  sort  of  wooden  nippers,  which, 
whilst  preventing  them  from  sucking,  allows  them 
to  graze  in  the  marshes.  It  is  a  novel  sort  o" 
weaning. 
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was  not  insensible  to  the  splendor  of  re- 
awakened Nature.  The  Collector  contem- 
plated her  with  tenderness.  "  I  should  be 
nappy  and  content  to  love  her  without  re- 
•turn,  if  she  would  not  give  her  heart  to 
another,"  said  he.  And  as  he  knew  the 
most  secret  thoughts  of  Manidette,  as  well 
as  every  line  of  her  beauty,  a  ray  of  hope 
shone  in  his  eyes,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
her  tranquil  soul  could  never  know  the  tor- 
ments of  love. 

The  young  maiden  and  the  Collector  had 
reached  the  pine-wood  which  separates  the 
Radeau  from  the  lande  of  the  Sauvage. ' 
The  sun  rose  high  in  the  sky,  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  pines  fell  on  the  arid  ground. 
They  were  already  far  from  Sansouire.  At 
the  sight  of  the  heath  which  carpeted  the 
sand  of  the  forest  with  white  and  pink  blos- 
soms, Manidette,  with  childish  joy,  began 
to  run  here  and  there  to  admire  and  gather 
the  wild  flowers.  Glad  of  escaping  one  of 
these  festivals,  at  which  he  always  trembled 
lest  Manidette  should  find  a  lover,  Alabert 
followed  the  young  girl,  without  reminding 
her  that  the  hour  of  the  muzzling  drew  near. 
Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when,  rosy  with 

Eleasure,  Manidette  raised  herself  up  with 
er  apron  full  of  flowers,  a  furious  bull  ap- 
peared through  the  trees.  Advancing  with 
wild  bounds,  panting  sides,  blood-shot  eyes, 
lashing  tail,  and  nostrils  covered  with  foam, 
he  made  straight  towards  the  young  girl. 
A  mortal  paleness  spread  over  her  face  when  | 
she  perceived  him.  There  was  no  means  of, 
escape — not  even  flight.  The  high  furze  I 
which  twined  together  at  her  feet  imprisoned ' 
her  as  in  a  narrow  labyrinth.  With  her 
back  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  motionless, 
and  frozen  w:„h  fear,  she  awaited  the  bull, 
who  advanced,  bellowing.  Alabert  did  not 
see  the  furious  animal  until  he  was  almost 
close  upon  Manidette.  A  great  barrier  of 
pines  and  thorny  bushes  separated  him  from 
the  animal.  With  a  desperate  effort,  in  or- 
der to  divert  to  himself  the  anger  of  the  bull, 
he  shouted  loudly,  and  waved  his  handker- 
chief convulsively ;  but  nothing  would  turn 
the  bull,  who,  after  having  looked  savagely 
at  the  Collector,  rushed  with  lowered  head 
towards  the  unfortunate  maiden.  At  this 
moment  a  keeper,  mounted  upon  his  steed, 
arrived  like  lightning.  He  thrust  at  the 
animal  vigorously  with  his  iron  trident. 
Pain  made  the  bull  wheel  about  and  rush 
immediately  upon  the  herdsman — but  he, 
on  his  guard,  received  him  on  his  trident. 
The  weapon  entered  deeply  into  the  nostrils 
of  the  animal,  who  fled,  full  of  rage,  leaving 
behind  him  a  red  track. 

Motionless  and  benumbed,  Manidette  had 
remained  leaning  against  the  large  pine. 
Leaping  lightly  from  his  steed,  the  Keeper 


lifted  her  up  like  a  feather,  took  her  en 
croupe,  and  set  off"  with  her. 

"  Where  are  we  going  .p"  said  Manidette, 
trembling. 

"  To  the  muzzling,  to  which  you  were 
doubtless  bound,"  answered  the  horseman, 
in  a  strong  voice.  "  The  muzzling  was  just 
beginning  when  I  heard  the  shout  of  the 
Collector,  and  I  galloped  my  horse  in  your 
direction,  rightly  thinking  that  a  raised  bull 
had  escaped  into  the  pine-wood." 

Manidette  and  the  Keeper  had  hardly  ex- 
changed these  few  words  when  they  reached 
the  Radeau.  This  place,  chosen  for  the 
muzzling,  forms  an  immense  sandy  circus 
between  the  pine-wood  of  the  Sauvage  and 
the  sea.  Wet  by  the  waves  which,  agitated 
by  the  mistral,  rolled  on  the  land,  a  herd  of 
cattle  watched  by  the  Keeper,  and  kept 
together  by  the  bell-leaders,  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  shore.  The  young  bulls,  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  might  be  seen  in  the 
midst ;  they  seemed  to  comprehend  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  them,  and,  terrified, 
pressed  close  to  their  mothers.  Some  of 
them,  already  big  and  strong,  with  fierce 
eye  fronted  the  multitude  scattered  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest.  The  people  had 
assembled  from  all  the  districts  of  La 
Camargue,  in  order  to  be  present  at  this 
singular  weaning,  and  from  the  preceding 
evening  whole  families  had  camped  on  the 
plain.  Covered  with  canvas  over  hoops,  the 
wagons,  placed  in  line,  formed  a  barrier, 
behind  which  refuge  could  be  taken  in  case 
of  need.  After  having  gently  set  Manidette 
down  on  the  ground,  and  recommended  her 
to  the  care  of  the  curious,  who  gathered 
around  the  yet  trembling  girl,  the  bold 
Keeper  darted  towards  the  black  troop, 
which,  shuddering,  awaited  the  operation 
of  the  muzzling.  With  a  red  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  as  if  to  brave  the  fierce 
horde  he  governed,  his  body  free  in  a  white 
loose  blouse,  his  legs  girt  with  leathern 
gaiters,  firmly  seated  on  his  saddle,  trident 
in  hand — whether  motionless  he  kept  the 
bulls  in  their  ranks  with  a  look,  or  that 
rapid  as  lightning  he  pursued  to  a  distance 
a  furious  young  beast — the  manly  profile 
of  Bamboche  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
young  Keeper)  was  vigorously  defined  on  the 
I'dnde  or  the  sky. 

Manidette  had  eyes  only  for  the  intrepid 
horseman ;  she  did  not  observe  Alabert  in 
the  background,  who,  with  torn  clothes, 
bruised  hands,  and  face  scratched  by  the  bri- 
ers, regarded  her  sadly. 

The  muzzling  began  ;  the  calves  touched 
lightly  by  the  trident  of  a  mounted  keeper 
were  separated  from  the  herd,  whilst  other 
keepers,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  circle, 
received  them,  throwing  them  down  on  the 
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sand,  and,  seizing  their  budding  horns,  fas- 
tened the  muzzle  on  their  nostrils.  As  soon 
as  the  operation  was  finished,  the  animal 
shook  his  strangely-imprisoned  muzzle,  then 
fled  into  the  pine  wood,  where  his  mother,  bel- 
lowing, rejoined  him.  The  females,  with  hag- 
gard eyes,  sheltered  the  last  calves,  against 
their  panting  flanks,  and  each  time  a  keeper 
approached  to  touch  a  fresh  one,  their  long 
lowings  resounded  in  the  air.  Some  even 
jfollowed  their  young  into  the  midst  of  the 
Radeau,  licked  them  tenderly,  and  looked 
menacingly  on  the  keepers  who  surrounded 
them. 

Disdaining  the  first  act  of  the  muzzling, 
which  is  only  for  the  youngest  calves,  Bam- 
boche  drank  and  jested  with  a  handsome  and 
lively  wine-girl,  who  circulated  the  glass 
freely  round  her  little  cart.  **  Now  it  is  my 
turn,"  said  the  young  Keeper,  when  he  saw 
that  there  were  none  left  to  muzzle  except 
fine  heifers,  and  strong,  stout  young  bulls. 
Full  of  distrust,  and  having  reached  the  most 
dangerous  age,  these  young  bulls  menaced  all 
those  who  came  near  with  their  firm-pointed 
horns.  It  was  to  Bamboche  that  the  honor 
of  muzzling  these  belonged. 

The  peasants  of  La  Camargue  are  so  fond 
of  the  bulls  that  they  never  fail,  whatever 
happens,  to  take  their  part.  If  a  keeper  is 
wounded,  it  is  his  own  stupidity,  "just  what 
he  deserves,"  they  say — and  they  joke  in- 
stead of  pitying  him  ;  but  if  to  save  his  life 
he  seriously  wounds  the  animal  who  menaces 
him,  there  is  general  indignation  :  "  Poor 
beast ;  what  barbarity  !  "  they  cry.  AVith 
Bamboche  no  accident  of  that  sort  was  to  be 
feared.  Skilful,  supple,  endowed  with  Her- 
culean strength,  he  threw  the  bull  so  rapidly 
on  its  side,  that  nobody  had  time  to  tremble 
for  either  of  the  two  adversaries.  With  him, 
they  were  sure  the  two  difficult  operations 
of  muzzling  and  branding  would  always  ter- 
minate in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  that 
in  the  bull-chases,  after  making  the  crowd 
pass  through  a  variety  of  emotions,  he  would 
leave  them  equally  delighted  with  his  own 
skill  and  with  the  courage  of  the  denizens  of 
the  marsh. 

The  sense  of  security  is  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure that  the  hero  of  a  dangerous  scene  can 
afi'ord  the  spectators.  So  each  of  Bamboche's 
successful  operations  was  received  with  ve- 
hement applause.  When  the  last  bull  was 
secured,  and  Bamboche  on  horseback  rode 
round  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
spectators,  all  the  young  girls  ranged  them- 
selves on  his  way,  and  clapped  their  hands. 
All  spoke  at  once,  and  vied  with  each  other 
for  a  word  or  a  look  from  the  handsome 
Keeper.  Manidette,  although  the  only  silent 
one,  was  not  the  least  enthusiastic.  Bam- 
boche received  the  ovation  with  calmness 
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and  dignity.  Habituated  to  easy  conquests, 
he  received  these  feminine  flatteries  with  a 
careless  mien.  To  the  handsome  Paradette 
alone  he  showed  a  little  attention.  Pleased 
with  this  preference,  she  offered  a  glass  of" 
Alicant  wine  to  the  Keeper,  who  emptied  it 
at  a  draught.  *'  To  our  better  acquaintance !  " 
said  he  ;  and  followed  by  his  bell-leader,  he 
set  off"  like  an  arrow. 

The  muzzling  being  ended,  every  one  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  The  mules  were  har- 
nessed, the  asses  yoked  to  the  carts  ;  and  all 
set  off  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  these  cara- 
vans moving  in  all  directions  through  the 
midst  of  the  landes  and  the  pine-woods,  where 
there  was  no  track — the  experienced  eyes  of 
the  peasants  noting  slight  marks  amongst  the 
rushes  and  furze  in  order  to  guide  themselves. 

Alabert  had  rejoined  Manidette.  They 
walked  quickly  towards  Sansouire.  The 
Collector  was  sad  and  pensive,  and  the  young 
girl  often  turned  her  head,  as  if  to  discover 
somebody  in  the  marshes. 

In  going  from  the  theatre  of  the  muzzling 
on  the  borders  of  the  marsh-ground  of  San- 
souire, stands  the  Mazet,  a  poor  hut,  consist- 
ing of  two  divisions — a  sort  of  shed  which 
serves  as  a  stable,  and  a  kitchen  furnished 
with  an  enormous  fire-place  for  roasting  a 
whole  ox.  There  the  proprietors  of  the  stock 
give  the  traditional  dinner  to  the  keepers  on 
the  muzzling  and  branding  days.  The  way 
to  Sansouire  lay  by  the  Mazet.  Alabert  and 
Manidette  reached  it  by  night-fall.  Para- 
dette's  small  vehicle  was  standing  unyoked 
before  the  entrance.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  the  guests  had  risen  from  the  table,  for 
they  had  never  been  seated,  chairs  being  an 
unknown  luxury  in  these  huts  ;  but  they  had 
finished  the  last  morsel  of  bread,  and  drank 
the  last  drop  of  brandy.  The  cheeks  of  the 
keepers  were  purple,  and  their  eyes  spark- 
ling. Separate  from  his  grosser  companions, 
Bamboche,  by  the  side  of  Paradette,  leaned 
with  his  elbow  on  the  lower  window-sill 
which  opened  on  the  lande.  Manidette  di- 
vined that  their  talk  was  of  love,  and  she 
suddenly  turned  pale.  Alabert  proposed 
that  she  should  enter  the  Mazet  and  take  a 
little  rest. 

At  that  moment  Paradette  cried  :  "  Here 
is  the  salt-maker  with  the  green  shawl.  She 
is  such  a  delicate  morsel,  that  she  will  disap- 
pear under  that  handkerchief  like  •.  mosquito 
under  a  leaf." 

Bamboche  interrupted  her.  "  Thou  know- 
est  well,"  said  he,  "  that  I  do  not  like  honest 
girls  to  be  jeered.  One  whom  I  have  saved 
this  morning  must  not  be  teased  before  my 
eyes  this  evening." 

Manidette  thanked  the  Keeper  with  an 
expressive  look,  and  went  away  sadly,  lean- 
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ing  on  the  arm  of  Alabert.  From  that  day 
Manidette  continued  pensive.  Brought  up 
in  a  serene  atmosphere,  not  knowing  any 
happiness  excepting  of  a  calm  and  orderly 
nature,  she  questioned  herself  what  singular 
charm  an  impetuous  and  violent  character 
like  that  of  the  Keeper  could  exercise  over 
her.  She  tried  to  forget  him,  and  looked 
on  her  love  as  a  crime.  She  was  too  sensi- 
ble not  to  appreciate  all  the  obstacles  which 
separated  her  from  Bamboche  ;  besides,  she 
said  to  herself  that  such  a  pale  slight  little 
creature  as  she  was  could  never  please  that 
rough  son  of  the  desert ;  and  for  the  first 
time  she  regretted  that  Providence  had  not 
given  her  a  fresh  robust  beauty  like  Para- 
dette's. 

However,  one  morning  Manidette  gayly 
retook  her  place  at  the  casement ;  her  needle 
no  longer  lingered  in  her  fingers  ;  a  sweet 
smile  played  upon  her  lips.  Berzile  and 
Caroubie,  who  had  thought  that  she  was  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  fright  caused 
by  the  attack  of  the  bull  on  the  day  of  the 
muzzling,  returned  thanks  for  her  restoration, 
whilst  Alabert,  persuaded  that  reason  had  at 
length  triumphed  over  a  love  the  progress 
of  which  he  had  watched  with  a  jealous  solic- 
itude, was  beside  himself  with  joy.  Fenn^te 
alone  shook  her  head.  *'  The  health  of  the 
Boul  is  like  that  of  the  body  ;  when  the  cure 
is  as  mysterious  as  the  disease,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous matter." 

Fenn^te  was  not  mistaken.  Manidette, 
having  at  length  learnt  that  love  is  kindled, 
glows,  and  is  quenched  in  the  heart,  without 
the  will  ever  having  power  to  feed  or  mod- 
erate the  flame,  resigned  herself  to  yield  to 
the  feeling  with  which  the  Keeper  had  in- 
spired her  heart :  only,  she  would  love  with- 
out hope  of  marriage.  She  traced  out  cour- 
ageously a  life  of  abnegation,  and  in  that  reso- 
lution found,  once  more,  calm  for  her  mind  and 
rest  for  her  soul.  Desirous  of  sanctifying  her 
passion  by  one  of  those  acts,  which,  to  pious 
souls,  are  indissoluble  bonds,  Manidette  had 
resolved  to  vow  fidelity  to  the  Keeper  on  the 
altar  of  the  Saintes  Maries. 

Tradition  asserts,  that,  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Our  Lord,  Mary  Salome,  Mary  James,  and 
Mary  Magdalena  set  forth  on  board  a  poor 
barque,  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  in  Ca- 
margue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Mag- 
dalena went  into  the  desert  of  St.  Beaume  to 
weep  for  her  sins  ;  the  two  other  Maries,  re- 
maining in  Camargue,  preached  Christianity 
there,  and  caused  an  oratory  to  be  built  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  which  they  were  in- 
terred. A  Christian  prince,  in  order  to  shel- 
ter their  ashes  from  profanation,  caused  a 
church  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  their  little 
chapel,  which  he  fortified  and  surrounded 


with  thick  ramparts.     This  church,  the  first 
built  in  Gaul,  is  that  of  the  Saintes  Maries. 
A  shrine  built  on  a  chapel  above  the  choir 
still  encloses  the  bones  of  the  two  Maries. 
Every  year,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  people 
go  in  pilgrimage  to  adore  these  holy  relics, 
which  only  on  that  day  are  laid   upon  the-s 
altar.     It  suffices  to  touch  with  faith  the  holy^ 
shrine  to  be  healed  of  every  disease,  and  that 
every  prayer  should  be  heard.     Therefore  we 
may  understand   how  from  all  parts  of  Le 
Camargue  the  fever-stricken  and   paralytic' 
resort  to  Saintes  Maries  for  health,  and  alsQ^ 
that  women  and  girls   pray  there  for  their^ 
children  or  their  lovers.     Recollecting  thatJ 
to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Saints  it  is  custom-' 
ary  to  make  a  votive  offering  to  them,  Mani- ; 
dette  opened   her  wardrobe,  took  thence  a" 
pretty  shell,  and  put  it  into  a  perfumed  bag 
to  place  it  on  their  altar.     This  shell  was  the 
most  precious  treasure  of  the  poor  girl — the 
Madonna's  Ear  which  Alabert  had  formerly ; 
found  by  the  sea-side,  and  which  it  had  been 
believed  had  saved  Manidette.     The  young 
girl  awaited  the  25th  of  May  with  impatience. 
The  great  day  came  at  length.     Manidette 
had  not  told  her  project  to  any  one.     Busi- 
ness had  obliged  Alabert  to  set  out  the  pre- 
ceding evening  for  Aigues-Mortes  ;  but  the 
damsel  was   not   sorry  to  accomplish  alone 
and  free  the  act  which  would  give  her  heart 
forever  to  the  Keeper.     She  dressed  herself 
in  her  best,  and  at  break  of  day  told  her 
parents  of  her  desire  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to 
Saintes  Maries. 

Fennete  approached  Manidette,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  do  not  ask  the  name  of 
him  whom  thou  lovest ;  but  remember,  when 
one  makes  a  love-vow,  it  is  for  life.  The 
journey  is  long  :  thou  wilt  refiect,  my  child." 

Troubled  at  finding  a  part  of  her  secret 
divined  by  her  grandmother,  Manidette  went 
away  blushing,  whilst  the  old  woman,  never 
supposing  that  her  granddaughter,  so  sensi- 
ble and  so  reserved,  could  be  fascinated  by 
a  keeper,  smiled  to  think  that  ere  long  the 
salt-works  would  reckon  an  additional  work- 
man. "  So  sensible  as  she  is,  Manidette  will 
have  chosen  some  clever  workman.  Truly 
it  seems  to  me  that  her  pensiveness  has  co-* 
incided  with  the  absence  of  Pierrot,  our  best 
hand,  whom  illness  obliged  to  go  to  his  own 
village.  She  is  certainly  going  to  Saintes 
Maries  to  pray  for  his  recovery.  So  much 
the  better ;  he  is  a  good  fellow ;  I  know  tha^ 
he  admires  Manidette  ;  and,  as  there  is  not 
his  equal  for  managing  salt-pans,  the  works 
will  rapidly  prosper."  Happy  at  this  thought, 
Fennete  took  joyfully  to  her  sweeping-broom, 
whilst  Manidette,  quite  confused,  turned  the 
corner  of  the  road  from  Sansouire. 
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PART   III. 

Manidette  walked  quickly.  She  soon 
lost  sight  of  her  home  ;  and  since  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  h6en  thus  alone  in  the 
open  country,  she  felt  some  degree  of  fear 
in  traversing  those  bare  plains,  where  her 
footsteps  were  imprinted  on  the  sand  with- 
out breaking  the  silence ;  but  soon,  happy 
to  be  able  to  think  unrestrainedly  of  him 
whom  she  loved,  she  slackened  her  pace,  and 
became  pensive.  It  was  spring;  and,  as 
often  happens  at  that  time  of  the  year,  pale 
clouds  rising  from  the  sea  towards  the  sun 
tempered  his  heat,  and  gave  to  the  margin 
those  opal  hues  which  are  so  charming.  The 
distant  line  of  the  horizon  melted  into  the 
sky ;  the  rather  harsh  tints  of  the  marshes 
were  softened  under  light  vapors  ;  and  Na- 
ture seemed  to  surround  herself  with  a  po- 
etical veil.  Manidette  felt  herself  as  much 
moved  by  the  majesty  of  this  grand  land- 
scape as  "by  the  thoughts  of  love  which  agi- 
tated her  heart.  In  this  mood  she  reached 
the  Mazet.  The  window  at  which  she  had 
Been  Paradette  talking  and  laughing  with 
the  Keeper  was  closed;  the  building  had 
become  sad  and  silent ;  but  the  image  of 
Bamboche  aniipaied  the  deserted  walls.  The 
young  girl  seated  herself  opposite  the  case- 
ment, as  if  she  again  beheld  the  handsome 
Keeper  there.  The  half  of  the  journey  was 
accomplished,  and  she  stayed  some  time  to 
rest.  The  sun  shone  already  with  his  most 
dazzling  b'eams.  From  the  Mazet  even  to 
the  horizon  a  sheet  of  fine  gray  sand  sparkled 
before  her.  Neither  tree,  nor  stone,  nor  in- 
sect, broke  the  uniformity  of  that  silvery 
carpet — nothing,  but  the  innumerable  par- 
ticles which  composed  it,  and  which  shone 
separately  like  so  many  rivals.  Fascinated 
by  the  luminous  distance,  the  soul  of  Mani- 
dette seemed  to  float  along  with  her  glance 
over  the  dazzling  surface.  Suddenly  the 
young  girl  started  ;  she  had  just  perceived, 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  a  large  blue  bead. 
She  at  once  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  Paradette  loved  to  deco- 
rate herself.  Manidette  picked  up  the  bead, 
held  it  in  the  sunlight — by  turns  brought  it 
near,  and  removed  it  from,  her  face.  The 
bead,  of  a  beautiful  turquoise  blue,  charmed 
hor.  In  this  dangerous  pastime  a  lively  sen- 
timent of  coquetry  took  possession  of  the 
poor  girl.  "  Who  knows,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "  whether,  with  such  ornaments,  I  should 
not  look  as  pretty  as  Paradette  ?  "  and  hold- 
ing the  bead  with  one  hand  to  her  ear,  she 
held  her  j)itcher  for  a  mirror  with  the  other. 
Bending  over  the  rustic  vessel,  she  tried  to 
discover  in  the  "  pretty  "  reflection  which 
was  pictured  on  the  moist  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel of  water  the  efiect  produced  on  the  white- 


ness  of  her  complexion  by  the  contrast  of 
the  trinket,  when  a  cry  uttered  suddenly  from 
behind  her  made  her  lose  hold  of  the  pitcher, 
which  fell  at  her  feet.  It  was  not  broken  ; 
but  the  water  ran  out  and  over  the  sand  in 
a  stream. 

Manidette  had  not  recovered  from  her 
fright  before  Paradette,  seated  in  her  little 
carriage,  was  within  two  steps  of  the  Mazet. 
"  Ah,"  began  the  wine-girl,  jumping  to  the 
ground,  "  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  you  ;  but," 
added  she,  taking  possession  of  the  bead  and 
fastening  it  to  her  earring,  "  learn,  my  dear, 
that  in  order  to  judge  of  an  ornament  it 
ought  to  be  complete."  And  balancing  her 
head  coquettishly,  she  listened  complacently 
to  the  tinkling  made  by  the  touching  of  the 
drop  against  similar  beads  forming  the  neck- 
lace which  adorned  her.  **  I  thought  that  I 
had  lost  my  blue  bead  here,"  added  she, 
"  and  therefore  I  came  to  search  for  it  on  my 
way  to  Saintes  Maries ;  but  how  did  you 
happen  to  find  it?  You  would  not  have 
come  to  the  Mazet  unless  you  had  lost  some- 
thing, or  expected  to  meet  somebody.  Now, 
as  I  know  no  other  than  Bamboche  who 
would  give  assignation  here,  it  must  be 
either  that  you  came  to  rob  me  of  my  jewel 
or  the  heart  of  the  young  man,"  said  she, 
feeding  her  own  anger. 

*'  I  set  out  this  morning  from  Sansouire 
for  Saintes  Maries,  and  if  I  am  at  the  Mazet 
it  is  but  to  rest  myself,"  answered  the  young 
maiden  in  a  firm  tone.  "  I  found  your  trinket 
by  chance,  and  I  expected  to  send  it  to  you 
by  some  pilgrim  ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be 
permitted,  before  restoring  it,  to  try  if  the 
jewel  of  a  pretty  girl  would  embellish  me." 
Regretting  her  unjust  sally,  and  flattered 
by  the  modesty  of  the  young  girl,  Paradette 
replied  in  a  friendly  tone,  "  If  thou  lovest 
jewels  it  would  be  easy  to  possess  them.  I 
had  never  looked  closely  at  thee.  Thou  ap- 
pearest  much  prettier  than  at  a  distance ; 
and  I  am  sure  thou  wouldst  find  salters,  and 
even  keepers,  who  would  be  glad  to  ofier  thee 
pretty  ornaments." 

Manidette  blushed :  "  That  is  not  what  I 
wish.  I  shall  never  wear  jewels  except  what 
my  own  work  may  furnish." 

"  Then,  my  poor  girl,  thou  wilt  only  pos- 
sess them  when  thy  hair  is  gray,"  replied 
Paradette,  laughing  ;  "  for,  frail  as  thou  art, 
thy  earnings  will  be  small.  But  it  is  late. 
Wilt  thou  ride  in  my  little  car  ?  We  will  go 
together  to  Saintes  Maries,  and  thou  shalt 
see,"  added  the  wine-girl  gravely,  "that 
Paradette  can  respect  the  notions  of  an  hon- 
est girl." 

Manidette  hesitated.  It  seemed  to  her 
scarcely  becoming  to  travel  with  the  wine- 
girl.  On  the  other  side,  she  feared  to  chill 
her  susceptibility  just  when  her  words  de- 
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served  a  mark  of  confidence.  This  thought 
overcame  her  scruples,  and  she  agreed  to  go 
a  part  of  the  way  with  Paradette  ;  but  when 
they  drew  near  to  Saintes  Maries  she  sepa- 
rated from  her  new  friend,  and  accomplished 
the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

That  day  the  town  of  Saintes  Maries  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  spectacle.  Many  pil- 
grims who  had  arrived  the  evening  before 
were  already  camped  on  the  shore ;  others 
had  arranged  a  shelter  beneath  the  ram- 
parts ;  some,  as  in  a  moving  house,  were  in- 
stalled in  their  carts  in  the  market-place  of 
the  town  ;  some  of  the  fishermen's  tents, 
brought  from  the  pool  of  Valcares,  whitened 
the  area  around  the  church.  Through  slits 
of  their  torn  canvas  might  be  seen  a  poor 
little  rickety  family,  who  expected  health  and 
strength  from  the  Saints.  Not  far  from 
thence,  ragged  gypsies,  with  bronzed  com- 
plexions and  frizzled  hair,  took  possession 
of  a  small  corner  to  set  up  their  kettle,  the 
only  wealth  of  this  nomadic  population ; 
whilst  the  shrill  and  piteous  cry  of  a  wretched 
little  shrimp,  half  hidden  by  woollen  rags, 
made  known  that  the  journey  had  been  un- 
dertaken for  the  sake  of  some  poor  cripple. 
Propped  against  the  fence,  a  thin  pale  Salter 
was  trembling  in  the  sun,  whilst  his  wife, 
red  and  panting,  perspired  freely  under  the 
shelter  of  her  large  felt  hat.  Both,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  fever,  chanted  beforehand 
the  hymn  they  would  sing  in  the  chuKch. 
Jaundiced,  withered,  without  hair  or  teeth, 
old  Revenue  Collectors,  bent  over  their  stick, 
wandered  in  the  streets,  awaiting  the  favor- 
able moment  to  pray  the  Saints  to  heal  their 
sciatica.  Peasant  women  from  Low  Lan- 
guedoc  and  La  Provence  might  be  seen  there, 
some  wearing  the  large  felt  hat  of  Mont- 
pelier,  others  the  caquotte  of  Cevennes  ;  here 
the  short  gown  of  Nismes,  there  the  coarse 
woollen  cloth  of  Castres  ;  some  were  shaded 
by  the  coquettish  hat  of  Nice,  but  the 
greater  number  were  embellished  by  the  fine 
corset  and  ribbon  of  the  girls  of  Aries.  The 
sand  of  the  plain  had  become  an  immense 
hospital,  in  which  every  one  encamped  where 
he  could.  Carts,  on  which  hoops  supporting 
a  canvas  cover  formed  a  comfortable  and 
portable  tent,  distinguished  the  richer  of  the 
pilgrims. 

The  tower  of  Saintes  Maries  is  not  visited 
by  the  sick  alone ;  a  gay  and  flaunting  con- 
course who  bring  joy  and  pleasure  assemble 
there — the  youth  from  the  villages  built  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Rhone.  Hawkers, 
with  baskets  of  various  wares,  line  the 
streets  ;  some  ofiering  to  the  devotees  me- 
dallions, wax  candles,  or  chaplets  ;  others 
tempting  the  bachelors  and  maidens  with 
toys  and  trinkets. 

When  Manidette   arrived  before  Saintes 


Maries  the  bell  slowly  rang  for  mass.  Slip- 
ping without  difficulty — thanks  to  her  slight, 
supple  figure — amongst  the  lame,  Manidette 
reached  the  choir,  wax-taper  in  hand.  This 
was  the  place  formerly  the  site  of  the  ora- 
tory of  the  two  Maries  :  a  crypt  marks  the 
spot,  whilst  above,  in  an  upper  chapel,  is  the 
shrine  which  contains  the  relics.  Between 
the^  crypt  and  the  shrine  is  the  sanctuary  in 
which  they  come  from  far  and  near  to  kneel 
and  pray. 

The  chains  which  suspend  the  shrine  sud- 
denly being  lowered,  the  relics  descended 
into  the  choir.  The  propitious  moment  hav- 
ing^ come,  by  turns  poor  invalids,  unhappy, 
afflicted  children,  and  timid  young  girls, 
drew  near  to  touch  the  shrine.  "Holy 
Maries !  hear  our  prayers,"  said  some. 
"  Holy  Maries  !  heal  my  son,"  cried  moth- 
ers. "  Holy  Maries  !  accept  my  vow,"  mur- 
mured young  girls.  "  Assist  us — protect 
us ! "  repeated  numbers  of  the  faithful  in 
chorus,  whilst  others  hung  up  their  offerings. 
Manidette  had  fastened  up  the  satchel  which 
contained  the  Madonna's  Ear  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Saints,  and  prostrated  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  :  *'  You  have  saved  me  from 
death,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands,  "  re- 
ceive with  my  thanksgivings  the  confidence 
of  my  heart.  I  love  Bamboche  the  Keeper, 
and  I  swear  by  your  ashes  to  be  faithful  to 
him."  She  remained  some  time  wrapped  in 
thought;  then  she  added  with  exultation, 
raising  her  head,  "  Now,  may  a  curse  come 
over  me  if  I  fail  in  my  vow  !  "  She  arose. 
Her  eyes  being  habituated  to  the  dim  light 
of  the  chapel,  she  could  distinguish  in  the 
shade  an  old  woman  who  muttered  prayers 
between  two  stalls.  At  one  of  these  stalls, 
dangled  a  multitude  of  scapularies  which 
had  been  blessed  on  the  tomb  of  the  Saints  ; 
on  the  other  burned  wax-tapers  of  all  sizes. 

"Here  are  both  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  the  one  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  the  other 
that  of  remembrance." 

Manidette  chose  a  little  scapulary  of  black 
cloth  on  which  was  sketched  in  white  an  art- 
less picture  of  the  Holy  Maries.  "  It  shall 
never  leave  me,"  thought  she,  hanging  it 
round  her  neck  ;  "  for  it  will  remind  me 
without  ceasing  of  the  mysterious  betroth- 
ment  which  unites  me  to  Bamboche." 

A  large  red  candle  was  conspicuous  over 
the  second  stall ;  and  as  the  young  girl  was 
astonished  at  this  redlike  torch  burning  in 
the  midst  of  the  white  clearness  of  the  wax- 
tapers,  *'  This,"  said  the  old  woman  in  a 
contemptuous  tone,  "  is  the  nine  days'  offer- 
ing of  the  Herdsman." 

"What  herdsman?"  asked  Manidette 
quickly. 

"  I  do  not  know  his  name,"  replied  the 
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old  woman  ;  "  but  I  know  that  he  does  not 
frequent  the  churches,  and  that  he  serves 
the  demon  rather  than  the  Lord." 

"  Then  why  this  taper  ? "  asked  Mani- 
dette. 

"  It  appears  that  he  has  never  known 
either  father  or  mother,"  added  the  old 
woman,  becoming  more  communicative  since 
the  young  girl  had  given  a  piece  of  silver  for 
the  scapulary.  "  Not  knowing  whether  they 
are  living  or  dead,  he  causes  every  year  a 
mass  to  be  said  for  them,  and  nine  wax  can- 
dles to  be  burnt  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
It  is  two  years  since  he  came  to  express  this 
desire  to  M.  the  Curd.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  went  out  of  the  sacristy ;  he 
was  a  handsome  youth,  about  twenty,  well- 
made,  dark,  active,  and  had  a  resolute  look. 
Every  year  at  the  fete  of  the  Saintes  Maries 
we  find  nine  candles  and  the  price  of  the 
mass  beneath  the  poor-box." 

"  Here,"  said  Manidette,  giving  the  little 
wax-taper  that  she  held  in  her  hand  to  the 
old  woman,  "  I  wish  this  to  burn  by  the  side 
of  the  Herdsman's  large  candle." 

The  young  girl  had  no  doubt  but  that  this 
herdsman  was  Bamboche,  and  she  went  out 
from  the  church  full  of  emotion. 

The  sun  sank  down  to  the  sea,  the  pilgrims 
returned  home  laden  with  chaplets  and  me- 
dallions. On  the  square,  noisy  groups  of 
youths  and  maidens  arranged  themselves  for 
dancing.  It  was  time  to  set  forth,  and  Man- 
idette began  her  journey.  With  a  joyful 
heart  and  light  foot  she  walked  with  that 
equal  and  rapid  step  which  indicates  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  long-meditated  project. 
She  felt  proud  of  having  given  her  heart 
irrevocably  to  the  handsome  Herdsman. 
Wholly  engrossed  with  the  charm  of  her 
thoughts,  she  glided  lightly  over  the  sand, 
without  regarding  the  streamers  of  fire  which 
the  sun  unfurled  at  his  setting  in  the  Med- 
iterranean— without  thinking  or  fearing  the 
evolutions  of  the  horses  and  cattle  who 
bounded  through  the  marshes,  she  went  for- 
ward, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  lande  as  if  to 
measure  the  space  which  she  had  yet  to 
traverse.  She  would  not  have  perceived 
Bamboche,  who  was  seated  on  the  skirts  of 
a  small  wood  of  pines,  if  a  mysterious  warn- 
ing of  her  heart  had  not  caused  her  to  glance 
aside.  The  Herdsman  seemed  anxious.  To 
the  timid  salutation  of  the  young  girl  he  re- 
plied by  an  abrupt  question  :  "  Have  you 
seen  the  Sangard  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Peccaire !  "  answered  Manidette,  quite 
confused ;  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sangard 
is." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  Sangard,"  repHed 
the  Keeper,  "  the  finest  bull  in  La  Ca- 
margue  ?  He  has  been  surnamed  the  *  King 
of  the  Marshes,'  and  I  was  proud  to  have 


him  in  my  herd.  When  we  are  seen  to- 
gether in  the  chase,  even  beforehand  we  are 
applauded  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Bam- 
boche excepted,  every  one  will  recede  before 
him.  Sangard  has  no  fear  either  of  the  tri- 
dent or  the  bell-leader.  He  is  the  only 
marsh  bull  who  has  a  white  star  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  forehead.  That  star  is  the  mark 
of  a  blow  from  a  trident  that  I  gave  him 
when  throwing  him  down  for  his  branding. 
The  wound  bled  freely,  and  ever  afterwards 
the  hair  grew  white.  You  see,  pretty  maiden, 
the  keeper  and  the  bull  who  have  struggled 
together  resemble  two  men  who  have  fought 
in  a  duel ;  they  have  measured  their  strength 
— they  love  and  respect  each  other  in  a  cer- 
tain fashion,  unlike  to  any  other.  Well, 
yesterday,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes, 
this  bull,  that  I  love  as  a  friend,  was  so 
crippled  by  the  thongs  of  the  Spanish  mata- 
dors, that  he  escaped,  bellowing  ;  and  Dra- 
peau,  my  bell-leader,  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  him.  Sangard  is  announced  for  a 
sport  which  should  take  place  next  Sunday 
at  Aigues-Mortes.  All  La  Camargue  will 
be  there  to  see  us  contend  together.  To 
fail,  when  promised  in  the  programme,  is  to 
fail  in  one's  honor.  It  will  be  said  that  I 
am  afraid.  If  Sangard  is  not  found  here 
to-morrow,  you  may  pray  for  me."  And, 
without  expecting  an  answer,  Bamboche 
leaped  on  his  horse.  "On,  Drapeau,  for- 
ward ! "  said  he,  turning  towards  a  large, 
peaceable  ox  who  was  grazing  in  the  marsh 
close  by.  And  he  set  forth  through  the 
plain. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  she  drew  near  to 
the  Mazet,  Manidette  saw  a  heavy  black 
mass  defined  amongst  the  bulrushes  ;  whilst 
an  ominous  hoarse  rattling  in  the  throat,  a 
dull  bellowing,  broke  the  silence  of  the 
landes.  She  thought  of  Sangard,  and  ad- 
vanced cautiously  towards  the  marsh.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  favorite  bull  of  Bamboche. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  showed  by  the  last 
beams  of  daylight  the  tuft  of  white  hair 
which,  like  a  snowy  crossing,  was  traced  on 
the  ebony  of  his  forehead.  Like  a  wounded 
giant,  the  king  of  the  forest  seemed  waiting 
for  death.  Blood  and  sweat  trickled  over 
his  flanks;  covered  with  thick  foam,  his 
nostrils  quivered  convulsively.  Wildly  he 
floundered  amongst  the  rushes,  tinging  them 
with  purple  drops  or  whitish  flakes.  Turn- 
ing a  bloodshot  eye  towards  Manidette,  he 
began  to  bellow  loudy.  She  quickly  per- 
ceive don  his  loins  the  cords,  which,  ordinar- 
ily taken  off"  when  the  day's  sport  iso  ver, 
leave  only  slight  marks  on  the  bulls,  but 
which  having  remained  on  Sangard  had 
cruelly  wounded  his  flesh.  She  hesitated 
to  approach  the  irritated  animal ;  but  he 
sank  down  and  looked  quietly  at  her.    Man- 
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idette  resolved  to  advance  towards  the 
colossus.  She  took  some  steps  timidly,  and 
ventured  to  put  her  hand  on  his  bristling 
chine.  Sangard  did  not  stir  ;  and,  encour- 
aged by  his  attitude,  she  endeavored,  whilst 
stroking  him  with  her  hand,  gently  to  re- 
move the  thongs  (banderillas).  It  was  a 
difficult  operation  ;  but  her  delicate  hands 
accomplished  the  task.  From  time  to  time 
she  managed  to  wet  her  pocket-handkerchief 
with  the  fresh  water  from  her  pitcher,  and 
washed  and  applied  healing  herbs  to  the 
wounds  of  Sangard  ;  she  tore  her  apron  and 
made  bandages  to  subdue  the  swelling  ;  the 
coolness  and  the  unctuous  moisture  soothed 
the  animal's  pain.  But  a  crowd  of  small 
flies  buzzed  about,  and  Manidette  feared 
that  her  cares  would  be  frustrated  if  San- 
gard passed  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
Caressing  the  animal,  now  somewhat  re- 
stored through  her  assistance,  she  managed 
to  get  the  bull  to  follow  her  to  the  stable 
of  the  Mazet,  which  he  entered  without 
difficulty. 

When  she  retook  her  homeward  way, 
Manidette  fancied  she  saw  a  man's  shadow 
lengthen  on  the  sand.  She  was  frightened, 
and  ran  towards  Sansouire.  All  the  family 
were  seated  before  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
awaiting  her  return  with  impatience.  Ala- 
bert,  who  had  gone  to  meet  her,  returned  to 
the  salt-works  just  as  she  arrived  out  of 
breath.  After  having  explained,  with  some 
hesitation,  the  cause  of  the  lateness  of  her 
return,  by  saying  she  had  strayed  amidst  the 
lande,  Manidette  spoke  largely  of  the  grand 
mass  at  Saintes  Maries — of  the  concourse 
of  pilgrims  ;  and  ended  by  announcing  the 
bull-chase  which  was  to  be  at  Aigues-Mortes 
the  following  Sunday ;  but  she  made  no 
allusion  to  her  vow,  nor  to  Bamboche,  nor 
to  the  Sangard. 

"  Thou  art  now  almost  as  good  as  mar- 
ried, my  daughter,"  said  Fennete,  in  a  low 
voice,  giving  her  the  evening  kiss  ;  "  the 
Saints  will  bless  the  choice  of  thy  heart.  I 
can  respect  a  secret,  and  I  will  say  no  more 
of  thy  mysterious  engagement ;  but  remem- 
ber that  I  am  old,  and  that  I  should  like  to 
know  before  I  die  to  whom  thou  hast  given 
thy  heart  ?  " 

For  sole  answer,  Manidette  hid  her  head 
in  her  grandmother's  bosom.  The  young 
girl  did  not  sleep  ;  she  thought  of  the  means 
of  returning  to  the  Mazet — of  the  wants  of 
Sangard — of  the  hope  of  healing  him  before 
next  Sunday. 

The  next  day,  as  she  went  to  the  vegetable- 
garden  to  cut  some  herbs  for  her  rabbits,  she 
set  down  her  basket  and  seated  herself  on  a 
hillock  which  overlooked  the  garden.  The 
weather  was  clear,  and  the  Mazet  could  be 
seen  from  thence  ;  and  whilst  trying  to  dis- 
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cover  the  small  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  lande, 
she  wished  she  could  find  a  pretext  for  going 
thither.  She  was  still  there,  motionless  and 
in  reverie,  when  Alabert  passed  with  gun 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  stopped  before  her. 
J*  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Mazet,"  said  he, 
in  a  natural  though  rather  trembling  voice, 
"  you  will  find  there  more  salutary  herbs  for 
your  rabbits.  Those  that  you  may  get  there 
will  answer  better  than  the  bran  and  hay 
which  you  lavish  too  largely." 

The  young  salter  went  quickly  to  let  her 
mother  know  this  advice  ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  with  basket  on  her  head,  she  went 
quickly  towards  the  Mazet.  She  found  San- 
gard in  a  fair  way  to  be  healed.  She  again; 
applied  herbs  to  his  wounds  ;  she  washed  his^ 
nostrils  with  fresh  water ;  she  passed  thet 
comb  to  the  extremity  of  his  long  silky  tail.  ■ 
The  bull,  who  felt  his  vigor  and  pride  come 
back,  looked  at  his  deliverer  with  eyes  di- 
lated with  gratitude.  .  Yet  the  colossus 
snuff'ed  lustily  at  the  basket  which  Mani-- 
dette  had  set  on  the  ground.  He  quickly' 
swallowed  the  small  quantity  of  bran  and- 
hay  which  it  contained.  As  she  was  joy- 
ously returning,  she  saw  at  a  distance  the 
Collector  leaning  against  a  mound.  His 
eyes  were  tearful,  and  he  made  a  sign  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  her.  She  set  down 
her  burden,  and  seated  herself  on  a  hillock. 
He  approached,  and  took  her  hand.  "  You 
have  vowed  to  the  Holy  Maries  to  love  only 
Bamboche,"  said  he  to  her,  in  a  sorrowful 
tone ;  "  you  are,  therefore,  as  his  wife,  and 
whether  he  espouses  you  or  not,  you  will 
never  marry  another.  I  have  no  more  ad- 
vice to  give  you,"  added  he,  with  melan- 
choly ;  "  and  now  that  you  are  the  betrothed 
of  the  Keeper,  I  beg  that  you  will  forget 
anything  that  I  may  have  said  disparagingly 
of  him.  But  in  giving  her  love  to  one  man, 
a  girl  may  retain  her  friendship  for  another ; 
may  she  not,  dear  maiden  ?  He  who  has 
cradled  you  in  his  arms,  who  has  seen  you 
grow  up,  and  for  your  sake  has  never  wished 
to  leave  Sansouire — he  who  has  loved  none 
but  you,  has  claims  on  your  confidence  and 
afi'ection.  Why  have  you  hidden  from  me 
your  bold  undertaking  to  heal  the  Sangard? 
In  a  fever  of  anxiety  I  have  waited  for  you 
at  the  Mazet.  Your  reputation  would  be 
lost  if  it  was  known  that  you  took  care  of 
Bamboche's  bull ;  but  I  shall  watch  that  no 
one  sees  your  approach.  As  I  formerly 
guided  your  steps,  and  supported  your  fee- 
bleness over  the  sand  of  the  landes,  I  wish 
now  to  follow  and  protect  you  in  a  new  life. 
What  shall  I  do  if  I  have  not  the  consolation 
of  helping  you  to  become  happy  ?  " 

Manidette  arose ;  and  taking  her  basket 
in  one  hand,  she  held  out  the  other  to  Ala- 
bert.   "You  shall  always  be  my  best  friend," 
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said  she  to  him.  "  It  is  true  I  love  Bam- 
boche,  ^vho,  perhaps,  will  never  know  the 
oath  which  binds  me  to  him  ;  but  it  shall 
be  mine  to  teach  you  he  is  worthy  of  my 
love."  Without  suspecting  the  torture 
which  Alabert  felt,  she  related  to  him  the 
mysterious  circumstance  of  the  wax-taper 
in  the  church  of  Saintes  Maries,  and  the 
details  of  her  meeting  with  the  Keeper  in 
the  lande.  The  young  Salter  and  the  Col- 
lector walked  slowly  towards  Sansouire,  and 
whilst  the  maiden  spoke  with  animation, 
Alabert,  listened  silent  and  surprised.  "  You 
will  help  me  to  heal  the  Sangard,  you  will 
accompany  me  on  Sunday  to  Aigucs-Mortes, 
and  I  shall  love  you  as  a  brother,"  said 
Manidette,  embracing  Alabert  on  the  thres- 
hold of  her  dwelling. 

The  young  girl  entered  the  house  ;   but 
pale  and  trembling,  the  poor  Collector  re- 
mained standing  at  the  door.    Alas  !  thought 
he,  must  I  also  deprive  myself  of  the  inno-  I 
cent  caresses  which  ever  since  her  birth  have  | 
afforded  me  so  much  happiness  ? 

However,  restored  by  the  attentive  cares 
of  Manidette,  Sangard  had  become    again  j 
the   proud   marsh  bull   who   made   all   La  \ 
Camargue  to  tremble  at  his  fierce  look.     His 
shining  skin  had  retaken  its  ebony  color,  j 
the  white  star  shone  with  new  brightness  ! 
on  his  forehead,  his  eye  darted  sparks  of  ! 
flame,  his  nostrils  smoked  with   the  ardor 
of  youth,  his   robust   flanks  rested   on  his  i 
iron-like  hams.     Ho  bellowed  no  longer  \fith  i 
pain,  but  with   impatience    and  complaint. 
The  king  of  the  pine-forests  was  himself 
again. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  door  of  the 
Mazet  was  opened  gently  and  Manidette 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  '■  Suddenly  ap- 
peased, the  colossus  looked  at  the  young 
girl  with  an  extraordinary  expression  of 
afiection,  whilst  his  tail  performed  the  mad- 
dest evolutions.  The  young  salter  had  her 
apron  full  of  ribbons  ;  she  decorated  the 
horns  of  the  bull  with  them,  then  opening 
the  door,  **  Thou  art  free,  my  beautiful  San- 
gard," said  she  to  him  ;  to-morrow  there  is 
to  bo  the  chase  at  Aigncs-Mortes.  Uphold 
the  honor  of  Bamboche  !  " 

Sangard,  who  a  fc-w  moments  before 
thought  only  of  going  to  the  marshes  of  his 
rustic  kingdom,  now  stood  motionless  in  the 
midst  of  the  ox-stall,  hesitating  to  loave  it. 
Manidette,  astonished,  encouraged  him  Avilh 
her  voice,  when  suddenly  the'  gallop  of  a 
horse  and  the  boll  of  a  loader  resounded  in 
the  plain  ;  a  noise  of  unequal  and  clumsy 
steps  were  at  the  same  time  heard.  It  was 
Bamboche  and  Drapeau,  who  led  the  herd  to 
Aigucs-Mortes  for  the  chase  of  the  next  day. 
The  sight  of  this  black  troop  on  their  way 
to  combat  made  sparks  of  firo  flash  from  the 
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eyes  of  Sangard.  He  set  out  like  an  arrow 
to  join  the  herd  ;  but  as  the  night  was  fail- 
ing, the  Keeper  did  not  see  that  the  king 
of  the  marshes  had  retaken  his  place  at  the 
head  of  his  wild  troop.  To  recruit  some 
more  bulls,  the  horde  thus  coursed  6ver  the 
pine-woods  and  marshes.  Increasing  con- 
tinually, and  galloping  in  the  silence  of 
night,  this  heavy  cohort  led  by  a  single 
keeper  had  a  strange  effect.  During  some 
minutes  a  confused  tramping  interrupted  the 
silence  of  the  landes,  then  the  desert  returned 
to  calmness  and  the  night  to  tranquillity. 

PABT   IV. 

Although  situated  beyond  the  delta  of 
the  Rhone,  Aigues-Mortes  may  be  consid- 
ered the  capital  of  La  Camargue,  for  the 
nature  around  it  presents  the  strange  and 
monotonous  features  which  belong  to  the 
Provencal  island.  Isolated  in  the  midst  of 
a  marshy  plain  all  furrowed  with  canals, 
Aigues-Mortes  has  only  one  way  of  ap- 
proach, which  is  raised  over  deep  pools.  A 
sort  of  tower  called  La  Carbonniere,  which 
formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town, 
is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  town. 
It  is  in  some  sort  the  land-port  of  that  an- 
cient city.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
brackish  marshes,  salt  lakes,  and  navigable 
canals,  which  like  the  threads  of  an  en- 
tangled skein  are  twisted  round  its  walls, 
Aigues-Mortes,  with  the  great  tower  which 
governs  it  and  the  thick  ramparts  which 
protect  it,  seems  to  have  arrested  the  march 
of  time  on  its  battlements.  Life  Hows 
evenly  and  tranquilly  in  that  slumbering 
city.  The  convulsions  of  the  centuries 
hardly  come  over  its  ramparts.  Pale,  mel- 
ancholy, and  wasted  by  fevers,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aigues-Mortes  seem  to  bear  on 
their  features  the  sad  reflection  of  the  green- 
ish and  monotonous  marshes  which  sur- 
round them.  One  sole  diversion  has  the 
power  of  drawing  them  from  their  habitual 
torpor — the  saddened  aspect  of  the  town 
suddenly  changes  when  the  period  of  the 
bull-chases  returns.  Aigues-Mortes  awoke 
joyously,  one  morning,  beneath  a  summer 
sun.  The  girls  had  made  themselves  smart ; 
the  young  people  assembled  on  the  grand 
square.  From  an  early  hour,  vehicles  of 
various  construction  wound  along  the  cause- 
way towards  the  ramparts.  Peasants  clothed 
in  their  best  dresses,  who  had  set  forth  at 
dawn  from  their  remote  homes,  arrived 
tumultuously  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
whilst  noisy  groups  here  and  there  gathered 
to  wait  for  those  who  lagged  behind.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  might  be  seen 
those  little  two-wheeled  cars  called  "  taps," 
which  are  the  carriages  of  the  notables  of 
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the  neighborhood.  Laden  with  women  and 
children,  old  horses  trotted  over  the  sandy 
border  of  the  marshes,  whilst,  mounted  by 
keepers,  their  brisk  descendants  freed  the 
reedy  ground  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
Instead  of  the  tame  and  feverish  pilgrims 
to  Saintes  Maries,  it  w^as  a  flaunting, 
sprightly  population,  who  arrived  gayly  in 
little  boats  by  canal,  in  vehicles  by  the  road, 
or  walking  by  the  lagoon. 

The  chase  had  already  commenced  when 
Alabert  and  Manidette  arrived  at  Aigues- 
Mortes.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  young  salter  and  the  Collector  could 
thread  their  way  amidst  the  crowded  barri- 
cades and  place  themselves  on  a  cart  already 
'  occupied  by  numerous  spectators,  amongst 
whom  was  conspicuous  the  lively  Paradette, 
seated  beside  a  handsome  hussar  newly  come 
from  Lunel.  Many  bulls  and  many  keepers 
had  already  appeared  in  the  arena,  but 
Bamboche  had  not  shown  himself.  The 
piercing  glance  of  Manrdette  had,  however, 
discovered  him,  lost  and  hidden  voluntarily 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  The  Keeper  did 
not  know  that  Sangard  had  joined  the  herd. 
Humiliated,  at  not  being  able  to  tilt  with 
his  favorite  bull,  he  kept  himself  aside, 
sombre  and  motionless,  looking  on  in  place 
of  acting.  Suddenly,  a  bull  called  L'Eufer 
was  announced  — a  fierce  and  vindictive 
beast,  which  was  the  terror  of  the  peasants 
of  La  Camargue.  The  hautboys  gave  the 
signal  for  a  joust.  Bamboche  could  no 
longer  resist  his  fighting  instincts.  He 
leaped  into  the  arena,  and  unanimous  ap- 
plauses greeted  him.  Blind  with  fury, 
L'Eufer  immediately  lowered  his  head  to 
rush  upon  Bamboche,  who,  motionless, 
awaited  him  at  one  end  of  the  arena. 
Every  one  held  his  breath,  but  the  Keeper 
had  so  justly  calculated  the  moment  at 
which  the  animal  would  reach  him,  that, 
without  changing  his  place,  he  took  in  his 
left  hand  the  horn  which  almost  touched 
liiai,  leaned  strongly  thereon,  and  seizing 
one  of  the  large  feet  of  L'Eufer  in  his  right 
hand,  obliged  the  animal  to  fall  full-length 
on  the  sand.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  spec- 
tators was  not  slow.  There  was  stamping 
of  feet,  and  frantic  bravos,  which  inter- 
rupted the  games  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Pcccaire !  He  will  be  killed!"  said 
Manidette,  shuddering ;  and  drawing  from 
her  boscm  the  scapulary  of  the  Saints,  she 
offered  up  a  short  prayer  in  a  low  voice. 
Drapeau  at  that  moment  came  to  fetch 
L'Eufer,  who,  confused  and  humbled,  seemed 
to  be  lying  like  a  block  of  black  granite  in 
the  midst  of  the  arena. 

The  action  of  the  young  salter  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  Keeper. 
"  Without  showing  it  in  her  countenance, 


Manidette  knows  better  how  to  love  than 
many  women,"  thought  he  to  himself. 

The  j  ou  sts  followed.  After  having  thrown 
L'Eufer,  Bamboche  reduced  some  other  bulls 
to  submission ;  but  Sangard  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  The  last  part  of  the  sports 
were  about  to  begin.  Bamboche  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  arena,  and  placed  him- 
self near  the  carj;  where  Manidette  was  ) 
seated.  j 

"  Into  the  arena,  Bamboche !    into  the        I 
arena  !  "  was  cried  on  all  sides.  ' 

Leaning  against  the  cart  as  if  exhausted, 
Bamboche  did  not  stir.  The  timid  young 
girl  felt  one  of  those  impulses  which  only 
love  gives.  Jumping  ofi"  the  vehicle,  and 
approaching  the  Keeper,  "  Descend  into  the 
arena,"  said  she  to  him  in  a  whisper,  "for 
the  Sangard  has  returned;  he  joined  the 
herd  last  night." 

These  few  words  changed  the  countenance 
of  the  Keeper.  From  being  sombre  and 
sad,  he  became  radiant.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  the  Keeper  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  circus  displaying  his  scarlet 
scarf,  and  making  it  float  like  a  banner. 
Instead  of  reclimbing  the  cart,  Manidette 
seated  herself  bravely  on  one  of  the  benches 
which  surrounded  the  arena. 

"  You  are  foolish,"  cried  Paradette,  dis- 
dainfully. 

"She  who  puts  herself  under  my  protec- 
tion is  less  foolish  than  she  who  denies  my 
courage,"  answered  Bamboche. 

The  amateurs  were  grouped  in  a  body 
under  the  raised  platform  for  the  musicians ; 
the  keepers  took  their  tridents,  and  ranged 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ;  a 
solemn  silence  reigned  over  the  assemb|ly, 
and  all  eyes  w,ere  turned  towards  the  door 
of  the  ox-stall.  The  Sangard  advanced 
proudly. 

Bamboche  was  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment 
when  he  saw  his  favorite  bull  appear  so 
beautiful  and  decorated — he  whom  he  had 
believed  to  be  dying  in  the  depths  of  some 
marsh.  As  if  to  show  himself  to  the  whole 
assembly,  Sangard  walked  slowly  around 
the  circus,  tossing  his  head  at  intervals, 
swinging  his  tail,  and  breathing  freely. 
When  he  came  before  Manidette,  he  stopped 
and  uttered  a  long  bellow.  "  She  is  lost!  " 
cried  some  :  but,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  crowd,  the  young  girl  smoothed  the 
velvety  fur  of  Sangard  with  her  small 
fingers,  flattered  him  with  her  voice,  and 
adjusted  the  ribbons  round  his  horns,  whilst, 
like  a  faithful  dog,  the  colossus  licked  her 
hands. 

"I  understand  all,"  thought  Bamboche j 
"  it  is  Manidette  who  has  saved  my  beauti- 
ful Sangard." 

However,  the  tambourine  sounded  a  mar- 
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tial  trill,  and  the  hautboy  shrill  notes.  The 
two  champions  had  placed  themselves  face 
to  face  in  the  lists.  Motionless,  and  as  it 
were  nailed  to  the  ground,  the  Sangard  fixed 
his  fiery  eyes  on  those  of  his  adversary. 
With  light  foot  and  supple  body,  ready  to 
follow  every  movement  of  the  bull,  Bam- 
boche,  in  order  to  excite  him,  waved  his 
scarf  like  a  red  cloud  above  his  head.  They 
remained  thus  some  time,  measuring  each 
other  with  their  eyes.  The  Keeper  first 
took  the  ofiensive  ;  with  a  provoking  shout 
he  leaped  towards  Sanguard,  and  before  the 
animal  was  prepared  he  tore  from  his  fore- 
head the  large  cockade  with  which  he  was 
decorated.  "  Bravo  !  "  cried  the  crowd — 
and  they  leaned  from  their  places  to  see  to 
whom  the  Keeper  would  offer  the  trophy. 
More  than  one  damsel  secretly  flattered  her- 
self that  she  pleased  him  sufficiently  to 
merit  this  homage.  To  the  general  sur- 
prise, he  turned  to  the  Salter's  daughter, 
whom  nobody  thought  of. 

"  You  alone  deserve  it,"  said  he,  placing 
the  cockade  on  her  knees. 

Manidette,  delighted,  fastened  the  rosette 
to  her  handkerchief;  but  this  was  only  a 
prelude.  All  the  ribbons  must,  one  by  one, 
be  taken  from  the  bull.  Going,  coming, 
leaping,  flying  around  Sangard,  Bamboche 
seemed  to  sport  with  danger.  As  if  on  a 
spring  plank,  he  rebounded  from  the  soil  of 
the  arena,  and  every  time  that  the  affrighted 
spectators  cried,  "  He  is  dead !  "  he  replied 
by  throwing  fresh  cockades  to  Manidette. 
At  length  came  the  time  when,  deprived  of 
all  his  ribbons,  the  bull  was  black  and  un- 
adorned in  the  circus  as  he  was  in  the 
marsh.  Bamboche  had  conquered.  As  soon 
as  Drapeau  had  led  Sangard  back,  every 
one  descended  into  the  arena  to  applaud  the 
victor  and  to  admire  him  more  closely ;  but 
Bamboche  stole  abruptly  away  from  this 
ovation. 

A  [ew  days  afterwards,  Manidette  had 
walked  as  usual  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mazet.  Bamboche  was  there ;  he  seemed 
to  expect  her.  She  wished  to  go  away,  but 
the  Keeper  took  her  hand.  *'  Little  maiden," 
said  he  in  a  gentle  and  serious  voice,  **  you 
would  be  surprised  that  I  left  Aigues-Mortes 
without  saying  a  word  of  farewell;  but  it 
requires  very  little  to  injure  a  girl's  name, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  should  be 
heard  only  by  yourself." 

Manidette,  trembling,  kept  silence.    Bam- 
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"  the  best  of  mj  soul,  that  is  to  say,  my 
esteem  and  gratitude,  are  yours  forever ;  it 
is  you  who  have  restored  Sangard  to  me. 
Instead  of  behaving  yourself  like  a  feeble 
and  timid  woman,  you  have  acted  like  the 
most  courageous  man ;  therefore,  I  know 
not  how  to  thank  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  express  this  to  you,  but  I  should  not  dare 
to  love  you  as  I  have  hitherto  loved  other 
young  girls.  The  tenderness  with  which 
you  inspire  me  is  of  another  character.  I 
tell  you  so,  frankly,  that  you  may  help  me, 
you  who  are  good  and  sensible,  to  under- 
stand its  nature.  The  sentiment  which 
draws  me  towards  you  is  so  strange,  that  I, 
the  gallant  Keeper,  as  I  am  called,  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  whether  you  were  beauti- 
ful or  ugly ;  but  this  I  do  know  Avell,  that 
your  sweet  face  pleases  me  beyond  all 
others.  You  are  young  and  delicate,  and 
yet  I  regard  you  with  the  respect  one  has 
for  a  mother;  you  are  a  woman,  and  I  have 
addressed  you  with  the  frank  and  free  tone 
of  a  comrade.  I  have  seen  you  only  three 
times,  and  it  seems  to  mc  as  if  I  had  known 
you  from  childhood.  "What  is  this  mysteri- 
ous affection  which  makes  a  new  man  of  me  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

And  Bamboche  looked  earnestly  at  Mani- 
dette, awaiting  her  answer.  As  trembling 
as  the  leaves  of  the  clematis,  which  shiver 
in  the  evening  breeze,  the  young  girl  twirled 

and, 


her  fingers  in  the  fringe  of  her  shawl, 
lowering  her  eyes,  remained  silent. 

*'  I  know  that  a  worthy  Salter's  daughter 
can  scarcely  speak  of  love  to  a  keeper,  who 
has  neither  hearth  nor  home,"  resumed  Bam- 
boche with  a  pensive  air,  "  and  that  uanially 
she  would  choose  a  rich  and  quiet  Salter  for 
her  husband.  Thus,"  added  he,  with  an  ef- 
fort, "  I  truly  think  that  friendship  is  all 
that  I  can  ask."  And  he  paused  again,  in- 
terrogating the  young  girl  with  a  look. 

The  moon  had  risen  in  the  heavens,  her 
pale  light  had  by  degrees  dissipated  the  rosy 
tints  which  remain  so  long  in  the  sky  in  the 
beautiful  summer  nights  ;  the  marshes  had 
renewed  their  greenish  tones ;  the  pools 
their  whiteness,  and  the  pine-woods  their 
sombre  aspect. 

"  Good-by,  Bamboche,"  said  Manidette, 
much  troubled ;  and  crossing  her  little  shawl 
on  her  breast,  she  took  some  steps  towards 
Sansouire. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  branding  on  the  1st  of 

July,  at  the  Brezimberg  ;  promise  me  to  be 

boche  spread  his  mantle  oii  the  sand  of  the   present,"  said  the  Keeper,  taking  hold  of 


path.     "Be  seated,"  said   he;  **  you  must 
be  weary." 

The  young  girl  obeyed  without  answering. 
Bamboche,  who  remained  standing,  contem- 
plated her  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
respect.     "Maiden,"    said    he    at    length, 


her  hand. 

"  I  will  come,"  simply  answered  Mani- 
dette. Then,  gently  disengaging  herself 
from  the  clasp  of  the  young  man,  she  glided 
with  a  light  step  to  the  door  of  her  dwelling. 
Bamboche  whistled  to  his  steed,  who  was 
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grazing  in  the  midst  of  a  neighboring  marsh, 
and  springing  on  his  back  he  set  forth  in 
search  of  his  cattle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Psalmodi.  Manidette  scarcely  slept ;  she 
repeated  a  hundred  times  to  herself  the 
words  of  Bamboche ;  she  hesitated,  she  was 
so  happy,  to  comprehend  its  true  meaning 
— but  a  fear  soon  came  to  damp  her  joy. 
This  fear,  which  made  her  silent  beneath  her 
mother's  gaze,  and  caused  her  to  shut  up  in 
her  heart  her  love-secret  as  a  fault — this 
fear,  which  made  her  weep  long  hours  in  her 
little  chamber,  was  of  the  opposition  which 
her  parents  would  make  to  her  marriage. 
"  They  would  rather  see  me  die  unmarried 
in  a  corner  of  Sansouire  than  wed  me  to  a 
keeper,"  thought  she. 

However,  the  1st  of  July  came.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  young  girl,  standing  before 
her  little  mirror,  combed  her  long  hair,  which 
she  arranged  in  smooth  braids  under  her 
white  hood ;  she  carefully  brushed  her  little 
shawl ;  then,  quite  pensive,  she  went  down- 
stairs to  the  door.  It  was  still  early,  the 
branding  would  only  begin  at  noon,  and 
Brezimberg  was  but  a  mile  from  Sansouire. 
Manidette,  seeing  that  it  was  not  yet  time 
to  set  forth,  seated  herself  on  the  threshold 
of  her  dwelling,  and  watched  the  sky  with 
uneasiness.  The  sun  would  not  shine  that 
day.  Heavy  clouds,  driven  by  a  sharp  wind, 
coursed  in  space  like  gigantic  flakes  of  foam, 
whilst  a  grayish  hue  was  spread  over  all  the 
country.  The  horizon  was  enveloped  in 
thick  clouds,  which  veiled  everything  ;  dull, 
and  without  shadows,  the  profile  of  objects 
was  but  vaguely  defined  on  the  diluted  soil. 

Berzile  and  Caroubie  closed  the  dams  of 
the  salt-works,  extended  large  rush-mats 
over  the  tables,  sheltered  the  salt-pans  under 
fences  of  rushes,  in  short,  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect their  harvest  from  the  storm  which 
threatened;  whilst,  dragging  herself  pain- 
fully from  the  house,  Fennete  went  to  draw 
the  fish  from  the  pond  and  shut  up  the  fowls. 
Pre-occupied  by  a  single  idea,  Manidette  saw 
nothing  of  what  passed  around  her  ;  her  im- 
agination transported  her  to  the  Sauvage — 
to  the  branding — near  to  Bamboche  ;  and  if 
she  feared  the  storm,  it  was  only  for  him. 
She  rose  suddenly,  and  running  to  her  grand- 
imother  to  show  her  a  great  cloud  which  rose 
'from  the  horizon  and  advanced  towards  the 
►  salt-works : — 

"  Look  at  the  marin  which  blows,"  said 
she  to  her.  "Look  at  the  clouds;  they  all 
come  from  the  sea,  they  will  pass  over  our 
heads  ;  but  it  will  only  be  a  white  marin"  * 

"  May  it  be  so  !  "  said  the  old  Salter  ;  "  but 
I  understand,"  added  she  sadly,  looking  at 

*  A  name  given  to  cloudy,  obscure  weather,  in 
which  the  clouds,  motionless  in  the  atmosphere, 
do  not  clash  against  each  other,  and  bring  no  rain. 


the  toilet  of  her  daughter,  "  thou  wouldst  go 
to  the  branding  ;  and,  therefore,  thou  think- 
est  the  marin  will  not  be  severe.  Listen, 
Manidette ;  enough  of  mysteries.  I  divined 
a  part  of  thy  heart's  secret  the  day  of  thy 
pilgrimage  to  Saintes  Maries ;  but  now  I 
wish  to  know  all."  And  the  old  Salter  stopped 
resolutely  before  her  granddaughter, 

"  Peccaire  ! "  said  Manidette,  intimidated . 

by  the  scrutinizing  look  of  her  grandmother. 

What  can  I  tell  you  ?    I  love,  it  is  true,  ai^  ] 

honest  youth  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  certain  that] 

he  will  marry  me." 

'*  Truly  !  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  Fen- 
nete, raising  her  arms  to  the  skies.  "  Trulyi  j 
I  should  wish  to  know  who  the  Salter  is  who ; 
would  not  consider  himself  happy  to  marry 
the  maiden  of  Sansouire !  " 

"  But,  if  he  was  not  a  Salter"  insinuated 
Manidette. 

"Ah !  it  is  only  a  simple  boiler  "  (camellier), 
responded  Fennete,  "  and  thou  art  afraidn 
he  cannot  come  here  on  account  of  engage^! 
ments  which  bind  him  to  another  salt-ground,  i 
Re-assure  thyself.     Thy  father,  thank  God/I 
will  be  still  able  to  work  for  a  long  time  to 
come  ;  and  although  I  know  he  wishes  to 
keep  thee  beside  him,  and  to  be  aided  by  a 
son-in-law,  he  will  consent  to  thy  departure, 
since  such  is  thy  destiny.     Thou  wilt  return 
as  soon  as  thy  husband  shall  be  free,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Salter  of  Sansouire  shall  be 
in  her  turn  the  mistress  of  the  place." 

Manidette  bent  down  her  head,  —  large 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thou  dost  not  answer  me  !  It  is  then 
neither  a  Salter  nor  a  boiler.  Can  it  be  only 
a  simple  digger?  "  said  the  old  woman,  with 
a  degree  of  disdain.  *'  Speak,  then ;  thou 
makest  me  sick.  Can  it  possibly  be  some 
town-bred  fellow  ?  See  what  it  is  to  send 
young  girls  to  towns  and  festivals !  Who 
would  have  said  that  Manidette,  so  simple 
and  so  modest,  would  have  wished  to  quit 
her  country  home  to  go  to  live  within  the 
black  ramparts  of  Aigues-Mortes,  or  the  sad 
streets  of  Saintes  Maries,  and  take  to  her- 
self, instead  of  her  parents,  an  upstart  who 
will  despise  them  ?  " 

Manidette  raised  her  head  proudly.  "  I 
would  rather  drown  myself  at  the  bottom  of 
Valcares,"  said  she,  with  vivacity,  "  than 
change  my  Salter's  coif  for  a  lady's  cap,  my 
round  shoes  for  silk  boots,  my  marshes  and 
my  pine-walks  for  sad  walls — to  give  up  my 
freedom.  Ah !  grandmother,  you  cannot 
think  so  !  " 

Fennete  breathed  again.  *'  Well !  whom 
then  dost  thou  love  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  soft- 
ened tone. 

"  Alabert  will  tell  you  the  name  of  my  be- 
trothed," said  Manidette,  escaping. 

With  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  the  Col- 
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lector  was  passing  at  this  moment  before  the 
hut.  The  old  woman  iuterrogiited  him  with 
an  anxious  look.  "  I  suppose  Manidette  has 
not  had  courage  to  name  him  herself,"  said 
Alabert.  And  taking  in  his  own  the  hand 
of  Fenn^te,  he  sighed  deeply.  "  We  can  do 
nothing  more,"  said  he,  as  if  to  console  her 
beforehand  ;  '*  learn  now,  without  too  much 
chagrin,  that  our  dear  little  damsel  has  given 
her  heart  to  the  herdsman  Bamboche." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  old  Salter, 
surprised  by  this  news,  could  utter  a  word  ; 
then  raising  herself  up,  and  clasping  convul- 
sively the  arm  of  Alabert,  "  You  are  mis- 
taken ;  Manidette  cannot  love  that  rover  of 
the  marshes,"  said  she,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  No  !  the  betrothed  of  our  child  cannot  be 
that  stroller,  who,  without  purse,  or  penny, 
or  scrip,  sports  with  his  life  for  a  few  bravos  ! 
No,  I  say  to  you,  that  man  without  a  fire- 
side, w^o  sleeps  here  or  there,  on  the  grass 
or  on  the  mud,  pell-mell  with  his  bulls — who 
lives  without  God  and  without  family,  with- 
out a  home  and  without  a  name — cannot  be 
loved  by  our  little  maiden !  "  | 

"  See',"  said  Alabert,  pointing  with  his  fin- 
ger towards  the  pine-wood  of  the  Sauvage  ;  | 
"  look  down  there,  and  you  will  see  whether  j 
I  tell  you  truly."    By  the  border  of  a  marsh, 
Manidette,  her  little  shawl  blown  by  the  j 
wind,  walked  rapidly  towards  the  Brezim-  j 
berg.     In  silence  the  old  woman's  eyes  fol- 
lowed her,  until  she  reached  where  the  vehi-  j 
cles,  whitening  in  the  distance^  showed  the  i 
place  of  the  branding.  i 

"  It  is  true  !  "  said  she,  in  a  stifled  voice.  | 

At  this  moment,  Berzile  and  C&roubie 
came  in  to  breakfast. 

"  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  Manidette 
would  go  to  the  branding,"  said  the  Salter, 
placing  himself  at  the  table.  Fennete  looked 
at  Alabert,  and  put  one  finger  on  her  lips. 


"  After  all,  it  will  be  only  a  white  mar  in,''* 
continued  Berzile  ;  "  the  fete  will  be  very 
fine,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  Manidette  has 
gone.  Pierrette,  the  boiler  of  the  salt-works 
of  Badon,  will  be  there  ;  they  will  doubtless 
return  together.  I  must  have  an  understand- 
ing with  him  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
My  daughter  does  not  seem  to  displease  him. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  laborious  and  docile.  Let 
us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  two,  grand- 
mother," said  he,  holding  his  glass  to  his 
mother. 

*'  You  know  well,  my  son,  that  it  is  not 
lucky  to  quaff  to  a  love  which  the  Church 
has  not  yet  sanctified,"  said  Fennete,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  pushing  away  his  goblet 
sadly. 

"  Old  women  are  all  superstitious,"  grum- 
bled Berzile.  "  Here,  Caroubie,"  said  he, 
presenting  the  bottle  to  his  wife,  "  thou  art 
younger,  and  shouldst  not  have  such  gloomy 
fancies ;  drink  to  the  coming  marriage  of  ' 
thy  daughter." 

"  We  should  first  know  whether  Pierrotte 
pleases  Manidette,"  answered  Caroubie, 
quietly  declining  the  proffered  toast. 

*'  Thou  also  refusest,"  replied  the  sur- 
prised Salter.  "  Ah  !  well ;  Alabert,  it  is 
for  you  to  celebrate  with  me  the  betroth- 
ment  of  your  god-daughter,"  added  he,  pass- 
ing a  glass  to  the  Collector. 

"  I  do  not  know  Pierrotte,"  said  Alabert, 
hesitating,  "  and  one  drinks  only  to  the 
health  of  those  one  loves." 

"  Since  it  is  thus,"  said  the  salter,  ex- 
tremely piqued,  "  Manidette  herself  must 
settle  the  question  this  evening,  and  we  shall 
see  whether  an  honest  girl  can  object  to  a 
project  which  will  ensure  her  happiness." 

And  at  a  draught  he  emptied  the  bumper 
intended  for  the  Collector.  ' 


Mr.  William  Chambers  delivered  a  lec- 
ture last  week  in  Glasgow,  on  Cheap  Litera- 
ture,  a  theme  on  which,  from  his  business  expe- 
rience  as  a  publisher,  he  is   peculiarly  well  i 
fitted  to  discourse.     He  began  by  tracing  the  I 
history  of  cheap  literature  from  the  days  when  j 
pedlers  dealt  in  cheap  books,  to  those  of  Cham-  \ 
bers's  Journal,  Once  a   Week,  and  All  the   Year  ; 
Round.    Mr.  Chambers  took  a  hopeful  view  of  { 
the  future  prospects  of  cheap  publishing,  and  1 
stated  that  he  could  see  no  limit  to  the  demand  j 
for  cheap   books  and   periodicals,  save  what 
consisted  in  an  ignorance  of  letters. 


superintending  its  planting  there,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  cinchona 
tree  produces  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuit  bark,  from 
which  quinine  is  distilled.  A  few  years  ago 
all  cinchona  was  derived  from  Peru,  but  the 
Dutch  have  introduced  the  tree  to  Java,  and 
have  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  grow- 
ing. It  lias  rooted  with  great  success  in  Neil- 
gherrie  Hills,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  form 
plantations  in  Ceylon. 


A  Volume  of  Travels,  by  Mr.  R.  Clem- 
ents Markhani,  among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  in 
Bearch  of  the  Cinchona  Bark,  and  among  the 
Neilgherrie    Hills    of   Southern  India,   whilst 


As  an  instance  of  Dr.  Cumming's  popular- 
ity, we  may  mention  that  an  edition  of  3,500 
copies  of  his  last  book,  "  The  Millennial  Rest," 
was  printed,  and  "  the  trade "  at  once  sub- 
scribed for  3,350  copies,  leaving  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  publisher's  hands. 
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GERTRUDE;  OR,  LOVE  TILL  DEATH. 

Rudolph  von  dii  Wart,  with  other  conspira- 
tors, having  assassinated  the  Emperor  Albrecht 
of  Austria,  in  1308,  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
in  tlie  presence  of  Agnes,  the  Empress.  His 
wife,  Gertrude,  spite  of  the  cruel  jeers  of  Agnes 
and  her  courtiers,  climbed  up  beside  him,  and 
watched  and  tended  him  till  he  died,  when 
his  last  words  were,  "  Gertrude,  this  is  love  till 
death." 

Listen,  oh  !  listen,  sweet !  for  I  am  dying, 

And  well  must  husband  all  my  failing  breath 
Before  the  moments,  now  so  swiftly  flying, 

Have  rolled  away  and  left  me  close  to  death. 
All  hope  of  mortal  peace  I  know  has  perished : 

Each  limb  is  racked  by  this  long,  awful  pain  : 
So  the  kind  hope,  which  thou,  mine  own,  hast 
cherished. 

Is  as,  I  Avell  know,  Gertrude,  all  in  vain. 
Listen,   while  I  can  speak,   for  I  shall  never 
speak  again  ! 

*   So  !  a  short  respite  !    Ah !  my  mind,  is  dream- 
ing 
Of  that  dear   past  when   first  I  sought  thy 
love. 
Knowing  its  worth,  but  then  how  little  deeming 

The  solace  and  the  treasure  it  would  prove  ! 
How,  tried  by  shame,  by  sorrow,  and  by  an- 
guish. 
In  spite  of  scoiF  and  scorn  'twould  pour  a 
light 
Upon  my  misery,  and  never  languish. 

Or  lose  a  beam  of  its  irradiance  bright, 
Which  cheers  me  even  now  within  the  shadow 
of  the  night. 

There  is  not  in  the  page  of  ancient  story 
A  woman  whose  good  deeds  more  brightly 
shine ; 
Redounding  to  her  sex's  praise  and  glory, 

For  after  ages,  than,  true  wife,  shall  thine. 
Unswerving   love,  in  days  of  rank  and  splen- 
dor, 
I  had  a  right  to  hope  and  claim  from  thee  ; 
But  in  this  dark  hour  thou  art  yet  more  tender, 

Unto  the  doomed  assassin — I  can  be 
Almost  in  happiness,  since  from  all  change  thy 
heart  is  free. 

Since  the  dread  moment  when  the  word  was 
spoken. 
And  thou  the  sentence  heardst  with  face  that 
paled. 
Which  destined  me,  the  guilty,  to  be  broken 

Upon  the  wheel,  thy  courage  has  not  failed. 
Thou,  in  thy  noble  birth  and  lofty  beauty, 

Almost  too  high  for  common  hopes  or  fears, 
Hast  sacrificed  ail  to  thy  wifely  duty. 

And  deaf  to  cruel  Agnes'  bitter  jeers, 
Hast  kissed   my  lips,  and  cooled  my  burning 
forehead  with  thy  tears. 

My  strength  is  ebbing,  but  before  confessing 

My  gratitude  to  thee  I  cannot  die  : 
Life  of  my  life,  my  own  most  priceless  bless- 
ing, 
Thou  who  hast  chased  away  each  frown  or 
sigh; 


As  I  look  back,  that  happy  contemplation 
Has  power  to  lull  my  tortures  and  to  claim 

Even  in  this  crushed  breast  an  exultation 
Spite  of  the  blows  that  all  my  life  can  maim, 

Through  joy  and  sorrow,  Gertrude,   thou  hast 
ever  been  the  same. 

Closer,  come,  closer  still !    I  feel  the  dimming 

Thickening  around  my  wearied,  aching  eyes. 
'Tis  not  with  tears  of  woe  that  they  are  swim- 
ming, 

But  rather  in  a  happy  peaceful  guise. 
Farewell !  farewell !  my  darling  :  not  repining. 

My  pain  is  over,  and  ray  latest  breath 
Falls  upon  thy  loved  brow — my  head  reclining 

On  thy  dear  bosom — this  is  love  till  death  ; 
Be  that  my  farewell,  Gertrude,  this  is  love  till 
Death !  William  Reade. 

— Ladies'  Companion. 
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Wild  wandering  dreams !  in  dusky  midnight 

stealing. 
Why  wake  ye  thus  the  memories  of  the  dead  ? 
Spirits  departed  to  our  gaze  revealing  ; 
Forms  that  we  loved  ere  life's  warm  breath  had 

fled. 
Ye  cannot  bring  them  back,  false  dreams  !  then 

why 
Chase  ye  Sleep's  angels  from  their  guardian 

watch  1 
Like  doves  fast  fluttering  from  the  hawk  away. 
With  quick  despatch. 
Wherefore  this  mockery  ? 

Wild  wandering  dreams ! 

Wizards  of  night !    were  yon   false   phantom 

shade 
A  form  with  life-blood  mantling  as  of  yore, 
A  face  whose  lips,  all  trembling,  half  betrayed 
The  secret  that  the  eyes  had  told  before  : — 
Were  the  dear  image  summoned  yesternight, 
(Summoned  in  mockery)  by  my  side  to-day. 
With  beauty  radiant  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  shimmering  lights  that  on  blue  ocean  play ; — 
Present  in  mortal  guise  as  long  ago, 
I'd  curse  the  spell  that  brought  her  to  me  so, 
From  starry  spheres  : — 
To  roam  with  weary  step  this  vale  of  tears 
Suffering  life's  fitful  fever  through   long 
years, 

Then  withering  go. 

Dying  again  ! 

Wild    midnight  reveller !    if   ye   needs    must 

come 
On  stars  quick  tripping, — flash  the  soul  away 
Where  dwell   the    blest  around    the    Eternal 

throne : — 
Show  us  Heaven's  raptures  ;  paint  Eternity  ; 
But  hovering  earthward   wake    no    memories 

here 

Of  loved  ones  blest ! 
Let  angels  tell  us  how  old  Time  speeds  on  ; 
How  soon  the  scytheman  comes,  and  we  are 

gone 

To  meet  them  there 

And  take  our  rest ! 
— St.  James's  Magazine.  J.  Scoffeen. 
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A    SHADOWED    LIFE. 


A   SHADOWED    LIFE. 


A  QUIET,  pale-faced  orphan  girl, 

My  maiden  hours  were  spent 
With  kinsmen,  who  the  burden  bore 

In  sullen  discontent. 

One  came  who  saw  me  taunted-^crossed — 

Yet  willing  to  obey  : 
/yearned  for  change,  he  sought  a  drudge, 

I  would  not  say  him  nay. 

None  asking  how  or  why  I  went 

Uncared  for  all  my  life, 
I  left  the  house  miscalled  my  homo 

To  play  the  part  of  Wife. 

To  come  when  called,  to  go  if  told  ; 

Another's,  not  my  own  : 
Bound  by  the  ties  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Yet  treading  earth — alone. 

Had  I  a  heart  ?    Affections  strong  1 

Of  these  I  gave  no  sign, 
Or  dreamed  how  deeply  I  could  feel 

Till  infant  lips  pressed  mine. 

Then,  as  my  smiles  met  answ'ring  smiles, 

With  glad  but  rev'rent  brow, 
I  thanked  that  Hand  these  gifts  bestowed, 

That  some  one  loved  me  now. 

My  husband  to  his  hearth  at  eve 

With  quiet  footsteps  came  ; 
The  cliildren  clung  about  my  neck  ; 

Perhaps  I  was  to  blame. 

If  selfish  in  my  new-known  joy, 

I  oft  forgot  that  he 
An  equal  claim  upon  them  had, 

A  claim  on  them  and  me. 

One  morn  the  neighbors  whisp'ring  stood, 

With  faces  awed  and  pale, 
0{  fever  creeping  near  they  told 

A  strange  and  fearful  tale. 

That  hour  I  joined  my  children's  sports, 

At  night  I  wept  o'er  one  ; 
Another  and  another  day — 

And  tlien — whom  had  I  ? — none  ! 

Ah  !  wearying  days  of  cureless  pain  ! 

Long  niglits  of  blank  despair! 
When  voices  summon  me  from  sleep 

Which,  waking,  are  not  there  ! 

The  hush  of  Death  was  on  my  soul. 

Its  silent  awe  profound 
Pursued  me  through  the  house,  where  still 

Their  busy  feet  resound  ! 

Long,  lonely  hours  !  in  which  I  strove 

My  lost  ones  to  forget. 
With  eyes  that  still  were  seeking  theirs — 

Arms  that  enclasped  them  yet  ! 


Or,  on  my  pillow  in  the  dark 

A  baby  still  carest, 
The  most  dependent  on  my  care. 

Missed  most,  and  loved  the  best. 

Who  can  take  note  how  time  creeps  by 
When  sunk  in  listless  grief? 

Days  came — and  went — I  took  no  heed. 
Nor  sought  from  change  relief. 

I  knew  not  all  my  husband  felt. 

Nor  how  he  bore  this  blow  ; 
He  never  told  his  thoughts  to  me. 

Nor  dared  I  seek  to  know. 


One  night,  too  deeply  moved  for  tears, 

I  lay  in  sad  unrest. 
Exhausted  with  th*  unspoken  pangs 

My  bursting  heart  opprest ; 

When  in  my  startled  ear  a  voice. 

My  husband's,  gently  said — 
"  O  wife  !  beloved  wife,  'tis  here 

Should  rest  thy  aching  head  ! 

*'  Unthinkingly  I  made  you  mine, 

Too  careless  then  to  glean 
The  hopes  and  wishes  hid  beneath 

Thy  calm  and  serious  mien. 

"  But,  lavished  on  our  early  lost — 

Thy  love  I  learned  to  prize. 
And  see  my  quiet,  earnest  wife 

With  changed  and  kinder  eyes. 

"  Too  late,  I  longed  to  see  her  turn. 
When  my  foot  crossed  the  floor. 

The  wistful,  tender,  love-fraught  look 
She  for  those  dear  ones  wore. 

"  And  wife  !  when  Death  unlooked-for  came 

And  robbed  us  day  by  day, 
I  learned  to  dread  a  greater  void, 

Shouldst  thou  be  snatched  away. 

"  I  nor  deserve,  nor  dare  to  ask 
What  should  have  been  mine  own. 

And  brightened  with  its  trusting  faith 
The  years  now  sadly  flown  ; 


"  But  for  the  sake  of  those  we  weep 

Be  mine  in  heart,  in  loill ; 
Our  grief  for  them  in  closer  links 

Shall  bind  our  future  still !  " 

Now  weeping  on  his  breast  I  lay — 

No  more  the  cold,  sad  wife  ; 
Those  whispered  words  that  hour  had  raised 

The  shadow  from  my  life. 


— Once  a  Week. 


Louisa  Crow. 
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Memoires  de  la  Cour  cfEspagne  sous  le  Hgne 
de  Charles  IL,  1678-1682.  Par  le  Mar- 
quis de  Villars.  Londres:  Triibner  et 
Cie.,  1861. 

Memoires  de  la  Cour  d'Epsagne.  Paris, 
1692.  , 

Belation  du  Voyage  dEspagne.  Paris, 
1691. 

Lettres  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Villars, 
amhassadrice  en  Espagne  dans  le  Urns  du 
mariage  de  Charles  IL,  roi  d^ Espagne, 
avec  la Princesse  Marie  Louise  d^ Orleans, 
Jille  de  Monsieur,  frkre  unique  de  Louis 
XIV.  et  de  Henriette  Anne  d'Angleterre, 
sa  premihefemme.    Amsterdam,  1762. 

Memoir-writing  is  an  indisputable  pre- 
rogative of  the  Frencb  nation.  Under  their 
auspices  it  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  as  to  be  almost  independent  of 
facts.  Never,  at  any  rate,  has  the  r.rt  of  con- 
cealing ignorance  under  an  easy  affectation 
of  profound  knowledge  been  so  pleasantly 
manifested  as  in  the  sparkling  houdoir- 
philosophizing  of  these  attractive  publica- 
tions of  our  ingenious  neighbors.  If  a  cor- 
rect acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  history 
could  be  insured  by  the  multiplication  of 
agreeable  autobiographies,  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  bearing  and  significance  be 
attained  by  a  string  of  witty  epigrammatic 
sentences,  and  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
philosophical  "  small-talk,"  the  past  events 
of  French  history  ought  to  be  more  certain 
than  the  exactest  facts  of  science,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  other  nations  to  hand  over 
the  elucidation  of  their  own  past  and  present 
doings  to  the  exclusive  workmanship  of  these 
innate  historians.  Unfortunately,  however, 
though  truth  is  said  to  be  attainable  if  we 
can  reach  the  bottom  of  the  well,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  she  is  to  be  discovered 
as  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  thor- 
ough perusal  of  a  pile  of  French  memoirs. 
Facts  are  often  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  clever  writing  ;  but  we  cannot  always  be 
satisfied  with  the  latter  as  their  substitute, 
however  much  our  literary  senses  may  have 
been  tickled  by  the  agreeable  manipulation. 
The  untruthfulness  of  egotism  attains  its 
utmost  development  in  these  charming  self- 
analyses,  and  the  temptation  of  generalizing 
from  one  instead  of  many  facts  has  nowhere 
else  been  so  constantly  yielded  to.  The 
result  is,  that  we  all  like  to  read  French 
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memoirs,  but  we,  most  of  us,  carefully  dis- 
tinguish that  process  from  any  accessory 
accompaniment  of  faith.  In  reference  to 
foreign  countries,  the  French  are  open  to 
another  disqualification  as  historians.  Their 
fancy  is  so  vivid,  and  their  philosophical 
axioms  so  effervescent,  that  they  do  not 
give  occurrences  around  them  time  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  far  less  to  be  explained 
by  others,  but  stereotype  them  forever  on 
their  minds  in  the  shape  presented  by  their 
first  crude  impression.  Every  Englishman 
has  smiled  at  some  of  the  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  English  manners  which  have 
passed  current  in  foreign  countries  on  the 
authority  of  some  such  hasty  observer.  We 
ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  apply  the  same  rule 
of  distrust  to  the  accounts  given  by  such 
travellers  of  other  countries  than  our  own  j 
and  when  the  scene  described  is  very  far 
removed  by  distance  of  time  or  place  from 
our  own  power  of  examining  into  its  truth, 
we  shall  feel  disposed  to  read  with  a  faith 
strongly  tempered  by  hesitation.  Still,  how- 
ever, these  memoirs,  even  in  such  a  case, 
have  their  value.  The  French,  though  they 
may  be  inaccurate  in  facts, — particularly  in 
great  ones, — are  very  acute,  and  generally 
tolerably  correct  observers  of  little  traits  of 
individual  character.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber how  large  and  important  a  part  these 
sometimes  play  in  the  business  of  life,  and 
how  suggestive  they  often  are  of  the  true 
way  to  the  solution  of  many  a  mystery, 
which  has  been  vainly  sought  in  grander 
political  and  social  considerations,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  altogether  to  reject  the 
"  first  impressions  "  of  acute  travellers  of 
that  very  acute  nation,  even  if  they  are  often 
erroneous  in  the  interpretation  which  they 
assume.  The  misconceptions  of  a  sharp 
observer  often  suggest  the  real  fact  to  those 
whom  it  would  otherwise  have  altogether 
escaped. 

The  Memoirs  and  Journey  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  d'Aulnoy  have  for  some  time 
been  regarded  by  historians  of  Spain  with 
some  such  mixed  feelings  of  distrust  and 
interest  as  we  have  above  endeavored  to 
explain.  The  lady  herself,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  noble  families  of  France,  and  on 
familiar  terms  of  intercourse  with  the  lead- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  brilliant  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  its  most  brilliant  days, 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  professed 
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bookmaker;  no  recommendation  certainly 
in  her  favor  to  the  seeker  for  truth.  Nor  is 
the  title  of  her  work  which  is  best  known 
in  modern  times,  the  Contes  des  Fees,  likely 
to  inspire  additional  faith  in  her  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  facts  of  mortal  occurrences. 
She  was,  too,  a  writer  of  romances,  and  be- 
sides her  two  works  on  Spain,  the  titles  of 
which  we  have  given  above,  she  composed 
some  memoirs  of  the  court  of  England.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  her  trustworthiness  has 
been  left  to  repose  chiefly  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  works  themselves,  and  on 
the  general  facts  which  have  descended  to 
us  from  other  sources,  or  on  the  common 
voice  of  tradition  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  those  times.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV. 
and  Charles  II.,  published  in  1834,  ex- 
presses her  position  at  that  time  as  an  his- 
torical authority,  when  he  remarks  that 
"  the  Italian  and  Spanish  authorities  become 
much  more  scanty,  as  also  less  authentic, 
for  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  than  of  his  pred- 
ecessor ;  and  he  has  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence, been  compelled  occasionally  to  have 
recourse  to  inferior  or  less  genuine  materials, 
as  D'Aulnoy's  Memoir es  secrets  de  la  Cour 
d^Espagne,  etc."  The  publication,  however, 
by  Mr.  Stirling,  the  well-known  biographer 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  of  the  volume 
which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article 
materially  affbcts  this  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  contributions  to 
history,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  opens 
up,  but  unfortunately  does  not  afford  us  the 
means  at  present  of  closing,  a  curious  ques- 
tion of  literary  authorship. 

We  do  not  intend  to  go  at  length  into  the 
matter  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  has 
been  already  handled,  as  far  as  our  present 
materials  permit,  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly 
contemporary ;  *  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  state  the  outline  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Stirl- 
ing, in  his  preface  to  his  volume  (why  should 
he  give  us  the  preface  and  notes  in  French  ?), 
informs  us  that  he  purchased  the  manuscript 
from  which  it  is  printed  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  at  some  sale  in  London,  but  un- 
fortunately he  took  no  note  of  it,  and  is  now 
unable  to  recall  either  the  place  or  exact 
time  of  the  purchase.  It  is  a  4to  paper  vol- 
ume of  four  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  in- 
cluding a  preface  of  three  pages,  and  twelve 

*  See  Spectator  newspaper,  March  8th  and  15th. 


leaves  of  alphabetical  index  and  table  of 
contents.  It  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
original  MS.  or  of  another  copy,  and  to  have 
been  transcribed  for  the  press.  The  writer 
making  mention  in  his  preface  of  Marshal 
Villars  as  still  living,  seems  to  fix  the  date 
of  this  preface  before  or  in  the  year  1734, 
the  date  of  the  marshal's  death.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Madden,  the  keeper  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  seen  no  other  copy  of 
the  memoirs,  and  has  no  doubt  they  have 
never  yet  been  published.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, of  which  both  Sir  Frederick  and  Mr. 
Stirling  seem  to  have  been  unaware,  that 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Villars  as  now 
published,  were  used  as  an  authority  by  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  the  work  we  have  referred  to, 
though  unconsciously,  in  most  of  his  ex- 
tracts from  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  memoirs,  or 
in  other  words,  that  a  question  of  priority 
of  authorship  is  now  raised  between  that 
lady  and  the  writer  of  the  MS.  book  now 
published  by  Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  curious 
that  the  latter  gentleman  has  not  discovered 
this  himself,  as  he  refers  to  both  Madame 
d'Aulnoy's  works  in  his  notes,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  one  passage  in  her  Voyage  d'Es- 
pagne,  which  he  concedes  must  either  have 
been  copied  from,  or  been  the  original  of,  a 
description  in  his  present  volume.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  who 
reads  through  both  memoirs,  that  those  of 
the  marquis  are  incorporated, — generally 
nearly  verbatim,  sometimes  with  transposi- 
tions of  sentences  to  other  contexts,  or  slight 
additions  and  omissions, — but  in  substance, 
we  may  say,  are  entirely  incorporated  in  the 
memoirs  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  descriptions  of  state  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  that  of  the  Inquisition,  which  appear 
in  the  Voyage  d*Espagne,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  Spanish  noblemen,  in  conversa- 
tions with  Madame  d'Aulnoy  herself.  As 
the  Marquis  de  Villars  did  not  die  till  six 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  lady's 
work,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  his  no- 
tice, nor,  one  would  suppose,  could  this  ap- 
propriation of  his  memoirs  have  taken  place 
without  his  knowledge  and  sanction.  In 
that  case  there  must  have  been  some  pledge 
of  secrecy,  for  state  or  private  reasons,  as  to 
the  real  authority ;  and  the  alleged  conver- 
sations of  the  lady  with  the  Spanish  noble- 
men, at  any  rate,  must  have  been  entirely 
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imaginary.  Ilcr  memoirs,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, are  dedicated  to  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  the  wife  of  the  nobleman  who  acted 
as  the  King  of  Spain's  proxy  at  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  source 
from  which  the  author  derived  the  body  of 
her  work.  Here  we  must  leave  the  ques- 
tion, of  course  with  the  latter  alternative 
still  open,  though  we  think  it  the  less  prob- 
able that  these  alleged  memoirs  of  Villars 
are  a  mere  rechaujfce  of  the  books  of  Ma- 
dame d'Aulnoy.  The  question  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  greater  weight 
which  the  adoption  of  our  first  hypothesis 
would  give  to  those  passages  in  Madame 
d'Aulnoy's  books,  which  would  then  appear 
on  the  authority  of  the  marquis,  whose  posi- 
tion and  means  of  information  were  so  su- 
perior. All  beyond  these  in  the  lady's  vol- 
umes must  stand,  as  before,  in  an  inferior 
position  as  to  credibility. 

About  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars, 
written  during  her  husband's  second  embassy 
to  Spain,  to  her  intimate  friend  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  there  happily  as  yet  exists  no 
doubt.  They  confirm  in  general  in  their  de- 
tails both  sets  of  memoirs,  but  have  an  in- 
dependent and  especial  value  of  their  own 
from  the  intimacy  of  the  ambassadress  with 
the  young  Queen  of  Spain. 

In  giving  some  account  of  these  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  court  of  the  last  of 
the  lineal  male  descendants  of  the  great  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  we  think  that  less  reserve  is 
necessary  on  the  score  of  credibility  than  is 
often  the  case  with  such  authorities.  The 
memoirs  of  M.  de  Villars,  at  any  rate,  are 
written  in  a  clear  and  unafi'ected  style,  with- 
out much  cause  for  ofience  on  the  score  of 
forced  and  unnecessary  attempts  at  general- 
izations or  pointed  remarks  ;  and  if  the  lady- 
writers  are  less  free  from  this  imputation, 
the  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars,  at  any 
rate,  have  the  recommendation  of  being  evi- 
dently written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  with  that  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  crudeness  of  opinion  which 
adds  to  the  value  of  historical  authorities, 
though  it  may  detract  a  little  now  and  then 
from  our  Ciitimate  of  individual  penetration. 
Madame  d'Aulnoy — when  we  have  her  inde- 
pendently— is  more  florid  and  ambitious  in 
her  style,  and  she  labors  under  the  drawback 
of  retailing  events  and  anecdotes  some  years 
after  the   time  and  away  from  the   place. 


Still,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  melo* 
dramatic  stories,  her  more  enlarged  repre- 
sentation of  men  and  things  in  Spain  agrees 
substantially  with  the  short  notes  of  Madame 
de  Villars,  and  the  general  body  of  historical 
evidence.  Ceremonial  and  custom  are  so 
constant  and  indefeasible  in  Spain,  that 
there  was  a  uniformity  even  to  monotony  in 
its  very  disorganization.  Its  vices  at  this 
time  were  in  themselves  irregular  enough, 
but  they  fall  under  such  systematic  rules, 
that  they  cannot  fail  of  speedily  impressing 
themselves  in  their  leading  features  on  the 
most  casual  observer;  and  the  degree  to 
which  individual  character  and  jjeculiarities 
were  subordinated  to  them  is  so  remarkable, 
that  there  is  less  danger  than  in  other  cases 
of  the  brilliant  memoir-writer  being  carried 
away  by  the  momentary  impressions  of  a 
lively  imagination.  Individual  character  was 
getting  lost  in  a  common  degradation,  just 
as  private  vices  were  becoming  public  and 
systematic.  Men  had  lost  the  energy  to  be 
original  in  their  sins,  and  still  more  the  wish 
or  force  of  character  to  be  original  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Pierre,  Marquis  de  Villars,  is  a  name  well 
known  in  his  own  time,  but  less  familiar  to 
modern  ears  than  that  of  his  celebrated  son, 
the  marshal.  Due  de  Villars.  The  marquis 
— we  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Stirling's  brief 
biography — was  born  about  the  year  1618, 
of  a  family  the  antiquity  and  nobility  of 
which  is  a  controverted  question  among 
genealogists.  He  had  certainly  neither 
riches  nor  powerful  relatives  to  push  him 
forward  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
that  of  arms,  and  he  had  to  rely  on  a  fine 
figure,  a  commanding  presence,  and  some 
considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
sword.  AVhen  the  Prince  de  Conde  com- 
menced the  civil  war  of  1652,  Villars  was  a 
follower  of  the  house  of  Charles  Emanuel 
of  Savoy,  Due  de  Nemours,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  prince.  In  the  celebrated 
duel  between  the  duke  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  Villars  acted  as 
one  of  the  seconds  of  the  former,  and,  more 
fortunate  than  his  principal,  succeeded  in 
killing  his  adversary,  the  Comte  d'Heri- 
court,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  of  course  to  leave  the  country,  and 
owed  his  return  to  France  to  the  good  office* 
of  Armand  de  Bourbon.  The  Prince  de 
I  Conti,  who,  to  rid  himself  of  the  raillery  of 
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his  brother  Concle  at  his  weakly  constitution 
and  ungraceful  figure,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  provoking  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
an  exile  at  Paris,  into  a  duel.  This  design 
was  discovered  and  prevented  ;  but  Villars, 
whom  the  prince  had  attached  to  his  person, 
with  a  view  to  its  better  accomplishment,  re- 
mained in  his'  household,  and  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  his  patron  and  a  niece  of 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  thus  gaining  a  footing 
with  the  powerful  minister.  He  also  served 
in  Spain  and  Italy  under  Conti.  Having 
thus  obtained  access  to  the  great  people  of 
the  French  court,  he  soon  became  a  decided 
favorite  with  the  ladies  ;  and  among  these  is 
mentioned  Madame  Scarron,  who  afterwards, 
as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  her  old  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  foigned  an  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  of  high  birth  and  considerable 
beauty,  but  without  fortune,  Mademoiselle 
de  Bellefonds,  whom  he  afterwards  married ; 
and  during  their  courtship  he  received  from 
a  lady,  who  observed  the  lovers  together, 
but  was  unacquainted  with  his  real  name, 
the  sobriquet  of  Orondates,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  heroes  of  the  popular  romance, 
the  "  Grand  Cyrus  ;  "  and  long  afterwards, 
when  age  had  deprived  him  of  any  title  to 
the  epithet,  he  was  still  familiarly  known  by 
it.  He  served  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand 
Monarque  in  his  court  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  his  prospects  in  the  army  came  to 
a  premature  termination,  owing  to  a  quarrel 
between  his  brother-in-law,  afterwards  Mar- 
shal de  Bellefonds,  and  the  war  minister, 
Louvois.  After  acting  for  a  time  as  governor 
of  Besancon,  and  then  of  Douai,  he  found 
himself  thrown  again  on  his  own  private 
fortune,  which  being  small,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  from  his  friend  M.  de  Lyonne, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  some  diplomatic 
missions  to  Germany  and  Italy  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668.  At  length, 
in  1671,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain,  and  after  that  to  Turin ;  and  in 
1679,  after  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  with  Marie  Louise 
d'Orleans,  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Mad- 
rid, where  he  remained  until  1682.  This  is 
the  embassy  of  which  we  have  some  account 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  On  his  return, 
Villars  was  in  1683  created  a  military  coun- 
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ceived  the  decorations  of  the  order  of  "  St 
Esprit ;  "  and  in  1692,  on  the  marriage  of 
Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  the 
Hegent  Orleans,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
he  was  appointed  a  chevalier  d'honneur  to 
the  duchess.  He  -lied  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1698,  after  a  short  illness,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  in 
Rue  St.-Jacques.  His  widow,  whose  letters 
we  have  spoken  of,  survived  him  till  the 
year  1706.  It  should  be  added,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  preface  supplied  by  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  MS.  copy  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  marquis,  they  were  given  to 
the  Marquis  de  Blecourt,  as  instructions,  on 
his  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  after 
the  Treaty  of  Partition. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  Marquis  de  Vil- 
lars entered  on  his  second  embassy  to  Spain 
was  an  important  one  for  that  country.  A 
disastrous  war  had  been  just  terminated  by 
an  ignominious  peace,  which  left  the  coun- 
try exhausted  in  its  material  means,  and 
bankrupt  in  military  glory  and  national 
reputation.  In  the  month  of  June,  1679, 
when  the  French  ambassador  reached  Mad- 
rid, the  responsible  minister  of  Spain  was 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  whom  the  late  king, 
Philip  IV.,  had  recognized  as  his  natural 
son,  and  educated  for  the  highest  posts  in 
the  State.  The  earlier  exploits  of  the  prince 
were  creditable  to  his  talents ;  but  a  great 
misadventure  in  Portugal,  which  secured  the 
independence  of  that  country,  was  seized  on 
by  his  enemies  (to  whose  neglect  of  supplies 
to  the  army  the  disaster  is  attributed)  as  a 
means  for  undermining  him  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  father.  The  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  him  was  the  queen,  Mariana  of 
Austria,  Philip's  'second  wife.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign, 
therefore,  and  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother  which  succeeded,  Don  Juan  Avas 
banished  from  court  and  from  all  public  em- 
ployments. The  queen-mother,  with  her 
advisers  and  favorites,  Father  Nithard,  her 
German  confessor,  and  an  Andalusian  ad- 
venturer named  Valeuzuela,  monopolized  all 
the  powers  of  the  State  ;  and  even  after  these 
ministers  were  driven  from  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  their 
administration,  the  queen  continued  to  main- 
tain herself  at  the  helm  of  government,  and 
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seller  of  state,  and  sent  as  extraordinary  ruled  very  much  as  she  chose  until  the  corn- 
ambassador  to  Denmark.     In  1688  he  re-  '  mencement  of  the  year  1677,  when  a  strong 
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confederacy  of  nobles  summoned  Don  Juan 
from  his  retirement  in  Arragon,  and  com- 
pelled the  queen-mother  to  abandon  her  au- 
thority and  retire  in  her  turn  to  seclusion 
and  a  most  harassing  and  humiliating  espi- 
onage at  Toledo.  Don  Juan  now  succeeded 
to  the  government  in  the  fulness  of  a  pop- 
ularity with  all  classes  which  had  been  grow- 
ing up  for  many  years.  Before  two  years  had 
elapsed,  he  had  effectually  dissipated  all  the 
hopes  that  had  been  entertained  respecting 
him,  and  had  rendered  his  administration  as 
generally  detested  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Sensible  of  the  precarious  character  of  his 
position,  he  had  endeavored  to  secure  him- 
self, not  by  throwing  new  energy  and  order 
into  the  management  of  affairs,  but  by  ban- 
ishing several  powerful  nobles,  under  pre- 
tence of  their  leaning  to  the  interests  of  the 
queen-mother.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  Duke  de  Ossuna.  Another 
young  nobleman,  of  some  reputation,  the 
Count  de  Monterey,  who  had  been  the  head 
of  the  party  which  brought  back  Don  Juan 
to  power,  was  banished  by  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  his  getting  too  much  into  the 
young  king's  good  graces.  He  entirely  neg- 
lected the  king's  education ;  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  complete  indolence  ;  would  not  even 
suffer  him  to  leave  the  palace  unaccompa- 
nied by  him ;  and  made  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  initiate  him  into  public  affairs. 
The  people,  as  the  ambassador  observes, 
would  have  easily  consoled  themselves  for 
the  disgrace  of  the  nobles,  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  king,  if  the  minister  had  found 
some  means  of  relieving  their  own  misery  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  increased,  and  with 
it  the  taxes.  Scarcity  became  greater; 
justice  was  as  much  wanting  as  ever,  and  the 
finances  in  as  great  disorder.  No  one  found 
himself  better  off;  many  found  themselves 
worse.  The  ill-feeling  became  general,  and 
people  began  to  regret  the  regency.  But, 
our  ambassador  continues,  in  Spain,  more 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  the 
anger  of  the  people  is  impotent.  This  na- 
tion, so  filled  apparently  with  pride,  seems 
to  lack  the  heart  to  do  more  than  murmur 
at  its  calamities  and  those  of  the  State.  The 
exiled  nobles  were  likely  to  be  more  danger- 
ous enemies  to  the  minister,  through  their 
numerous  relations  and  connections,  and  in 
fact  these  secretly  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  queen-mother,  and  began  to 
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plot  her  return  to  power.  Libels  of  every 
sort,  and  a  general  ferment  in  the  public 
mind,  seemed  to  augur  a  coming  storm,  and 
the  minister,  filled  with  anxiety,  but  natu- 
rally irresolute,  remained  inactive,  perceiv- 
ing the  machinations  of  his  enemies  in  every 
direction,  but  not  considering  himself  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  feeling 
the  ground  shaking  under  him  even  in  his 
last  stronghold,  the  king's  palace. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain — of  whose  declining 
years  Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  such  a  vivid 
and  painful  picture — had  now  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen.  For  some  years  after  his 
birth  it  seemed  probable  that  the  feeble  and 
sickly  child  would,  by  a  premature  death, 
bring  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  to  an  immediate  crisis.  But  he  strug- 
gled on  through  childhood  into  youth,  and 
in  his  sixteenth  year  appeared  to  shake  off, 
in  some  measure,  the  symptoms  of  disease 
which  had  seemed  to  foreshadow  his  death. 
He  is  described,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  as  being  of  a  fair  and 
delicate  complexion :  his  forehead  rather 
broad,  his  eyes  fine  and  with  much  sweet- 
ness in  their  expression  ;  his  face  very  long 
and  narrow,  very  thick  Austrian  lijis,  and 
wide  mouth ;  his  nose  very  aquiline,  his  chin 
sharp  and  turned  up.  He  had  a  profusion 
of  fair  lank  hair  put  behind  his  ears.  He 
was  of  middle  height ;  his  body  straight  and 
slender ;  with  small  legs  "  almost  all  of  a 
thickness."  If  from  this  description  by  an 
eye-witness  we  turn  to  the  portrait  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Stirling's  volume,  we  shall 
be  able  to  identify  the  lineaments,  though  it 
represents  him  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
There  is  the  breadth  of  forehead,  strangely 
contrasting  with  its  lowness  and  flatness. 
With  the  exception  of  its  great  length,  and 
the  protuberance  of  the  lips,  the  face  is  a 
handsome  one.  The  artist  has  not  given  us 
the  complete  impression  of  the  aquiline  nose, 
but  he  has  done  justice  to  the  eyes,  and 
probably  more  than  justice  to  the  hair. 
But,  what  the  eye-witness  has  failed  to  point 
to,  the  artist  has  unintentionally  conveyed — 
the  vacuity  of  the  mind  which  should  have 
animated  these  not  unprepossessing  outlines. 
The  forehead,  if  free  from  decided  marks  of 
want  of  intelligence,  is  at  least  neutral  on 
the  question.  The  nose,  whose  contour 
might  have  imparted  some  impression  of 
strength  to  the  face,  is  far  from  being  able, 
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with  the  regularity  of  its  curve,  to  over- 
power the  testimony  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, — 
the  former  mild,  somewhat  sleepy,  and  wholly 
without  expression;  the  latter  roughly  cut, 
purposeless,  and  devoid  alike  of  refinement 
and  sagacity.  It  is  altogether  a  countenance 
a  first  glance  at  which  might  give  an  im- 
pression of  physical  good  looks,  but  a  second 
could  hardly  fail  to  leave  the  conviction  of 
intellectual,  if  not  moral,  deficiency.  The 
mould  of  something  greater  and  nobler  was 
still  partially  preserved,  though  here  and 
there  defaced  and  broken ;  but  the  energy 
which  should  impart  nervousness  and  char- 
acter to  the  outlines  was  wholly  wanting. 
The  last  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  blood, 
originally  tainted  with  the  imbecility  of 
Juana  of  Castile,  and  the  strange  and  mor- 
bid fancies  of  her  great  son,  had  gone  on 
degenerating,  and  giving  more  and  more 
evident  symptoms  of  disease,  through  the 
three  successive  Philips,  Charles  II.  seemed 
born  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  decay 
of  his  race  in  its  most  pitiable  form,  as  he 
also  inherited  an  empire  reduced  to  the  low- 
est state  of  prostration  and  misery,  through 
the  long-continued  exercise  of  their  selfish 
and  ignorant  despotism.  He  was  the  ofi"- 
spring  of  one  of  those  marriages  which  for 
so  long  a  time  disgraced  the  reigning  fami- 
lies of  the  Peninsula,  his  father  and  mother 
standing  in  the  mutual  relation  of  uncle  and 
niece.  The  intermarriages  with  the  kindred 
branch  of  Hapsburg,  so  often  repeated  dur- 
ing the  century  which  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  family  of  Charles  V.  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  could  hardly  be  bettered  in 
their  results  by  this  outrage  on  the  laws  of 
consanguinity.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed, 
that  a  difi'erent  training  in  childhood  and 
youth  might  have  checked  in  the  heir  of 
Charles  V.  the  immediate  growth  of  this 
mental  incapacity.  But  neither  the  queen- 
mother  nor  Don  Juan  seem  to  have  at- 
tempted to  rouse  or  enlarge  the  mind  of 
their  royal  ward  ;  and  the  latter,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  have  been  bent  on  narrowing  it 
and  deadening  its  energies  still  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  his  own  ascendency, 
if  not  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  himself 
superseding  his  half-brother  on  the  throne. 
The  unfortunate  youth  can  hardly  have  been 
naturally  of  a  bad  disposition,  or  else  such  a 
course  of  studied  neglect  and  demoralization 
could  not  have  failed  to  develop  itself  in 


some  flagrant  acts  of  wickedness.  But  per- 
haps the  unquestionable  mental  disease  which 
lay  in  his  veins  partook  so  much  of  the  chai^ 
acter  of  inaction  and  want  of  sustained  inter- 
est in  most  objects,  that  many  of  the  evils 
of  such  an  ill-regulated  education  were 
guarded  against  by  nature  herself.  His 
youthful  freaks,  if  not  particularly  amiable, 
do  not  imply  much  more  than  thoughtless  self- 
ishness. Thus  Madame  d'Aulnoy  tells  the 
following  story,  which,  if  not  true  in  itself, 
probably  represents  pretty  well  a  class  of 
incidents  which  were  understood  by  courtiers 
and  their  friends  to  reflect  the  character  of 
the  young  sovereign :  "  Some  days  ago," 
she  says,  "when  it  rained  and  thundered 
most  terribly,  the  king  commanded  the  Mar- 
quis de  Astorga  to  wait  for  him  upon  the  ter- 
race-walk of  the  palace.  The  good  old  man 
said  to  him,  smiHng,  *  Sire,  will  it  be  long 
before  you  come  ?  '  *  Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 
said  the  king.  *  That  your  majesty,'  replied 
he,  'may  send  a  coffin  to  put  me  in;  for 
there's  no  likelihood  that  I  should  be  able 
to  contend  with  such  weather  as  this.' 
*Go!  go!  marquis,'  says  the  king;  'I'll 
come  to  you.'  The  marquis  went  out,  and 
without  any  scruple  stepped  into  his  coach, 
and  went  directly  home.  Two  hours  after- 
wards the  king  said,  *  I'm  certain  the  good 
man  is  wet  to  the  skin  ;  let  him  be  called  in. 
I've  a  mind  to  see  him  in  such  a  condition.* 
But  they  told  the  king  that  he  had  not 
exposed  himself  at  all ;  upon  which  Charles 
observed  that  he  was  not  only  old,  but  very 
wise ! " 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been,  like  out 
own  Charles  II.,  generally  good-natured,  so 
far  as  ingrained  selfishness  would  permit, 
and  unless  there  were  some  immediate  dis- 
turbing cause,  but  with  the  entire  thought- 
lessness of  a  selfish  man  as  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
them  when  they  crossed  his  immediate 
whim, — happily  generally  of  a  transient 
character.  His  daily  life  was  dreary  and 
monotonous  enough.  At  home  he  was 
either  entirely  idle,  among  dwarfs  and 
strange  animals,  or  playing  at  games  of 
hazard  for  the  very  smallest  stakes,  and  in 
the  dreariest  way.  He  was  minute  and  sed- 
ulous in  the  ceremonials  of  religion,  and 
expecting  all  about  him  to  go  through  the 
same  forms.  At  the  proper  seasons  he  was 
diligent  in  going  from  church  to  church,  and 
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liked  particularly  to  make  ceremonial  visits 
to  the  convents,  and  hear  the  services  per- 
formed there,  and  sit  through  the  most  for- 
mal and  uninteresting  interviews  with  the 
superiors.  Now  and  then  he  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  performance  of  long  Spanish 
comedies.  Twice  a  year  he  made  the  ap- 
pointed state  journeys  to  the  palaces  of  the 
Escurial  and  Aranjuez  ;  at  the  former  gloomy 
mansion  of  the  dead  he  visited  the  tombs 
of  his  royal  ancestors,  at  the  latter  he  rode 
cut  to  battues  of  enclosed  game.  Some- 
times he  indulged  in  boar  or  wolf  hunts, 
and  probably  his  greatest  personal  achieve- 
ment on  record  is  that  narrated  by  himself 
in  the  following  brief  epistle,  despatched  by 
special  courier  to  his  young  queen,  during  a 
short  absence  from  Madrid  :  "  Madame,  the 
wind  is  very  high.  I  have  killed  six  wolves ! " 
He  had,  however,  displayed  two  decided 
aversions, — one  to  women  in  general,  the 
other  to  everything  and  everybody  French. 
The  reason  of  the  former  is  said  to  have 
been  the  extremely  unpleasing  impression 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  treatment  by 
the  gouvernante  and  ladies  in  waiting,  to  the 
mercy  of  whose  ceremonial  tyranny  he  had 
been  handed  over  from  his  birth  down  to  an 
absurdly  late  period  of  his  boyhood.  The 
story  is,  that  as  a  youth  he  would  fly  from 
the  face  of  a  woman  as  from  the  pestilence. 
Perhaps  Don  Juan  built  on  this  rooted  aver- 
sion when  he  was  compelled  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  king,  and 
hoped  that  the  delays  thus  interposed  to 
every  proposed  match  would  end  in  the  king 
remaining  unmarried.  The  queen-mother 
had  entered  into  a  marriage  contract  for  her 
son  with  her  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold ;  but  Don  Juan  had  broken 
off  the  match,  and  the  young  princess  mar- 
ried the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  An  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France  was  now- 
proposed,  though  by  whom  first  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  ;  and  Don  Juan  was  obliged  to  pre- 
tend to  promote  this  match,  while  secretly 
raising  obstacles  to  its  realization.  But  if 
he  counted  on  the  king's  repugnance  to  any 
woman,  and  much  more  to  a  French  woman, 
he  was  grievously  disappointed.  No  sooner 
bad  the  young  prince  seen  the  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Orleans,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  France's  brother, 
and  granddaughter  of  our  Charles  I.,  than 
he  fell  violently  in  love  with  it;  and  the 
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courtiers  around  him,  who  were  opposed  to 
Don  Juan,  and  some  of  whom  had  seen  the 
princess,  inflamed  still  further  his  new-born 
passion  by  dilating  on  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Before  this  newly  awakened 
torrent  of  love  everything  gave  way.  In 
vain  did  Don  Juan  suggest  impossible  con- 
ditions as  preliminaries  to  the  marriage 
treaty ;  in  vain  did  he  try  the  countercharm 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  and 
even  despatch  an  envoy  to  open  negotiations 
in  that  quarter.  The  king  had  for  once 
made  up  his  mind ;  the  nobles  opposed  to 
Don  Juan  saw  in  the  match  a  means  of 
undermining  his  power ;  the  Spanish  nation, 
eager  to  secure  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  mindful  of  the  virtues  of  the  young 
French  wife  of  Philip  II.,  entered  warmly 
into  their  youthful  monarch's  enthusiasm  ; 
the  queen-mother  applauded  the  match, 
seeming  to  have  forgotten  her  own  defeated 
project;  and  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis 
XIV.,  expressed  his  ready  consent.  The 
Spanish  minister  therefore  found  it  best  to 
carry  out  with  a  good  grace  what  he  could 
not  prevent,  and  the  marriage  took  place  by 
proxy  at  Fontainebleau.  Eight  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  event  at  Mad- 
rid, Don  Juan  of  Austria  expired  of  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  ruin  to  himself  which  he 
saw  impending.  The  king  visited  him  in 
his  last  illness,  and  exhibited  signs  of  great 
emotion,  tenderly  reproaching  him  with 
leaving  him  unsupported  by  his  advice  at 
such  a  crisis  of  public  aflairs.  It  is  certain, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  king  had  been 
holding  secret  consultations  with  the  disaf- 
fected courtiers,  whom  he  had  compelled 
Don  Juan  to  recall  from  exile  a  short  time 
before.  Probably  both  actions  were  genuine 
in  their  turn  ;  the  king  longed  to  get  rid  of 
his  arbitrary  master,  but  when  the  time  of 
release  approached,  became  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  the  loss  of  his  counsels,  and  remem- 
bered only  how  well  he  had  saved  him  from 
the  trouble  of  thinking  !  The  public  rejoic- 
ings for  the  marriage  of  the  king  were  going 
on  while  the  minister  lay  dying ;  and  even 
under  his  windows  the  noise  of  fireworks  in- 
creased the  intensity  of  the  headache  with 
which  he  was  oppressed. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  his  minister, 
the  king  hastened  to  Toledo  to  see  his 
mother,  that  minister's  greatest  enemy.  They 
both  displayed  signs  of  the  warmest  mutual 
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affection,  and  returned  together  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Buen-Retiro,  near  Madrid,  where 
the  king  visited  her  every  day,  till  he  set  off 
to  Burgos  to  meet  his  bride.  AVith  her  ex- 
pected arrival  everybody  was  now  occupied, 
and  state  affairs  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
cabinet  were  alike  postponed  till  this  event 
had  taken  place.  The  king's  ardor  rather  in- 
creased than  abated.  If  she  were  not  arrived 
at  Burgos  when  he  reached  that  city,  he  de- 
clared, according  to  Madame  de  Villars,  that 
he  would  carry  off  the  archbishop  of  that  city 
with  him  to  Vittoria,  or  even  the  frontier  of 
France,  if  she  had  advanced  no  further.  The 
young  queen  travelled,  according  to  state 
usage,  attended  by  a  brilliant  escort  of 
French  cavaliers  and  dames  d'honneur. 
Every  stage  of  her  progress  was  notified 
by  despatch  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  the 
grand  major-domo  of  the  palace,  our  friend 
the  Marquis  de  Astorga,  and  the  camerera- 
mayor,  regulated  their  progress  to  meet  her 
in  accordance  with  this  programme.  The 
young  queen  had  exhibited  no  such  eager- 
ness for  the  match  as  her  future  husband  had 
done.  She  is  said  to  have  been  desirous  of 
marrying  her  cousin  the  dauphin,  and  to 
have  replied  to  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  told 
her  he  could  have  found  no  grander  match 
than  that  with  Spain  for  his  own  daughter, 
"  Ah,  sire,  but  you  might  have  done  better 
for  your  niece  I  "  She  was  about  a  year 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  much  of  the  personal  attrac- 
tions and  the  gay  insouciant  tone  of  charac- 
ter which  had  rendered  her  unfortunate 
mother,  Henrietta  of  England,*  the  darling 
of  the  brilliant  court  of  France.  She  was 
now  to  quit  this  joyous  and  congenial  scene, 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  moved  the 
whole  of  her  life,  and  to  be  consigned,  in  the 
very  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  to  the  dull 
ceremonialism  and  punctilious  gravity  of  the 
Spanish  court.  "  Que  c'e&t  une  belle  chose 
de  rire  en  Espagne !  "  exclaims  Madame  de 
Villars,  in  the  exasperation  of  her  Parisian 
feelings  at  the  solemn  outward  demeanor 
which  every  true  Spaniard  thought  it  his  or 
her  duty  to  assume  in  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life.  No  two  nations,  she  tells  us  could  pos- 
sibly more  entirely  differ  in.  everything  es- 

*  It  is  curious  tliat  Jlariana,  the  mother  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  was  the  daughter  of  that  In- 
fanta for  whose  salie  Charles  I.  of  England — the 
grandfather  of  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Orleans 
— made  his  adventurous  journey  to  bpaiu. 


pecially  their  social  habits,  than  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  It  was  to  such  a  sphere  of 
life  that  the  bright  young  French  princess 
was  to  be  transferred,  with  seemingly  little, 
if  any,  previous  tuition  as  to  her  necessary 
change  of  habits.  Madame  de  Villars  com- 
plains, more  than  once,  in  her  letters,  that 
no  experienced  person  had  been  sent  with 
the  princess  to  her  new  home,  who  might 
have  advised  her  on  such  points  and  on  her 
conduct  generally,  and  on  whose  advice  she 
might  have  safely  rehed.  Perhaps  they 
feared  to  tell  her  too  much  of  what  was  im- 
pending over  her,  and  the  less  they  said  on. 
the  subject  of  her  future  husband  probably 
the  better  for  her  present  passive  acquies- 
cence in  the  match.  As  long  as  her  journey 
continued  to  lie  through  France,  all  went  on 
much  in  accordance  with  the  routine  of  her 
former  life.  She  eat  in  public,  she  danced, 
she  rode  on  horseback  at  her  pleasure,  she 
enjoyed  the  cJiasse,  and  she  gambled  with 
her  attendants.  Madame  de  Villars  tells  us 
that  she  lost,  during  her  journey,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  amusement,  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand pistoles  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
d'Harcourt.  When  they  had  to  quit  the 
young  queen  on  their  return  to  France,  they 
had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  fate  of  this 
debt  of  honor ;  but  their  young  companion 
faithfully  remitted  the  sum  to  them  from 
Madrid.  Shortly  before  the  cavalcade  met 
that  of  the  King  of  Spain,  one  of  the  old 
sous-gouvernantes,  who  had  insisted,  not- 
withstanding her  infirmities,  on  pursuing 
her  appointed  destination,  actually  expired 
in  her  litter ;  and  so  the  queen  met  her  hus- 
band attended  by  a  corpse !  This  might 
seem  no  unfit  prelude  to  the  unpleasant 
change  in  her  life  which  occurred  on  her  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Spain.  In  a  moment 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  persons 
wholly  unknown  to  her,  and  to  whose  lan- 
guage she  was  equally  a  stranger,  whose 
ceremonial  attentions  embarrassed  her,  and 
whose  constrained  and  stiff  manners,  to  use 
M.  de  Villars'  expression,  took  away  from 
her  all  that  had  constituted  "  la  douceur  de 
sa  vie."  The  camerera-mayor,  the  Duchess 
de  Terra-Nova,  is  painted  in  very  unpleas- 
ing  colors  by  both  M.  de  Villars  and  Madame 
d'Aulnoy.  Madame  de  Villars  is  more  leni- 
ent or  more  cautious ;  she  speaks  of  her  as 
"  spirituelle  et  ires-Jwnnete ;  "  but  in  her  let- 
ters, it  must  be  remembered  (which  were 
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evidently  handed  about  the  court  of  France), 
she  endeavors  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing ;  and  the  special  traits  which  she  re- 
cords of  the  camerera-mayor's  actual  con- 
duct fully  support  the  less  favorable  estimate. 
The  antecedents  of  the  duchess  do  not  pre- 
possess us  in  her  favor.  She  had  formerly 
been  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  on  suspicion 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  her  cousin- 
german,  Don  Carlos  of  Arragon,  to  whom 
belonged  the  duchy  of  Terra-Nova,  and  other 
property,  which  she  kept  him  out  of  posses- 
sion of.  In  Arragon,  whither  she  retired,  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  Don  Juan,  who  de- 
tected her  great  ambition  and  boldness,  dis- 
guised under  formal  and  devote  manners. 
She  was  supported  by  his  influence  till  his 
death,  Avhen  every  one  supposed  that  she 
would  be  ruined.  But  she  proved  herself 
able  to  hold  her  own.  Having  received  from 
him  the  appointment  of  camerera-mayor  to 
the  new  queen,  she  set  out  with  the  Marquis 
de  Astorga,  and  others  who  had  been  named 
to  their  posts  under  the  same  influence,  and 
determined,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to 
take  up  such  a  position  with  her  royal  mis- 
tress as  should  safely  entrench  her  against 
all  her  enemies.  Her  plan  was  to  gain,  by 
fair  or  other  means,  a  complete  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  girl ; 
and  with  this  view  she  exaggerated  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  Spanish  punctilio,  and  at  once 
endeavored  to  banish  from  the  queen's  life 
everything  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  France,  making  her  thus  dependent  on 
her  for  the  regulation  of  every  action,  and 
isolating  her  efi'ectually  from  every  other 
influence  except  that  of  the  Marquis  de  As- 
torga, and  her  other  confidants.  To  sup- 
port this  assumption  of  authority  with  the 
queen,  the  duchess  first  made  herself  ac- 
quainted, from  the  French  attendants  and 
others,  with  everything  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  queen's  early  life  and  disposi- 
tion. When  she  had  fathomed  what  we  shall 
soon  see  was  not  a  difficult  or  deep  charac- 
ter, she  insinuated  to  the  king,  to  whom  she 
paid  assiduous  court,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  guard  against  his  wife's  natural  French 
volatility  and  thoughtlessness,  and  that,  to 
prevent  evil  counsels  and  habits  from  forming 
themselves,  she  could  not  be  too  closely  re- 
stricted to  the  customary  rules  by  which  the 
conduct  and  habits  of  the  Spanish  queens 
were  regulated.     She   gave  the   king  the 
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idea  that  she  alone,  by  her  appreciation  of 
the  queen's  disposition  and  foibles,  was  com- 
petent to  perform  the  necessary  oflice  of  sur- 
veillance }  and  thus,  through  the  inexperi- 
ence and  timidity  of  the  one,  and  the  weakness 
and  prejudices  of  the  other,  the  duchess  found 
herself  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  able  to 
bid  defiance  to  any  change  of  state  ministers. 
Into  the  unsuspecting  ear  of  the  young  queen 
she  poured  —  if  our  French  authorities  are 
to  be  believed — every  kind  of  warning  and 
insinuation  against  the  queen-mother  and 
the  French  ambassador,  whom  she  repre- 
sented, seemingly  with  justice,  as  entirely  in 
the  queen-mother's  interests.  There  had 
been  some  disagreements  between  Don  Juan 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villars  as  to  the  cere- 
monial to  be  observed  in  their  interviews ; 
the  former  claiming,  and  having  exacted 
from  some  of  the  other  ambassadors,  the 
honors  due  to  an  Infante  of  Spain.  Villars 
had  also  paid  a  visit,  on  his  arrival,  to  the 
queen-mother  at  Toledo,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed by  her  partisans  as  a  valuable  ally, 
though  he  was  too  cautious  to  commit  him- 
self to  their  counsels.  As  respects  the  queen- 
mother,  however,  the  reports  of  the  came- 
rera-mayor were  calumnious  and  indefensible 
in  the  highest  degree.  So  far  from  being 
hostile  to  her  son's  wife,  as  the  duchess  pre- 
tended, on  account  of  the  abortive  Austrian 
match,  the  queen-mother,  from  beginning  to 
end,  displayed  the  warmest  and  most  affec- 
tionate feelings  towards  her  young  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  endeavored  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  promote  her  comfort  and 
happiness  in  her  trying  position,  and  to  gain 
her  confidence.  In  this  last  attempt  she 
was  long  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  preju- 
dices impressed  on  the  young  queen's  mind 
by  the  camerera-mayor  and  her  confederates. 
From  the  moment  of  her  setting  foot  in 
Spain,  intriguers  of  all  descriptions  flocked 
around  the  queen.  Two  of  these  especially 
deserve  notice.  A  Theatin  of  Sicily,  of  the 
name  of  Ventiraiglia,  formerly  a  creature  of 
Don  Juan's,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  abusive  sermons  against  the  queen- 
mother,  now  upon  the  termination  of  his 
patron's  career,  determined  if  possible,  by  a 
bold  stroke,  such  as  that  of  the  Duchess  de 
Terra-Nova,  to  secure  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
future  disposition  of  affairs.  He,  like  others, 
hoped,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
young  queen,  to  place  in  power  a  cabinet  of 
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their  own  selection.  Setting  out,  accord- 
ingly, in  company  with  the  Duke  de  Ossuna, 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  queen,  who  was 
animated  by  similar  motives,  the  Theatin 
made  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
and  by  his  adroit  and  pleasing  manners 
gained  credit  with  her  and  her  French  at- 
tendants as  a  useful  counsellor.  He  also 
confirmed  the  calumnies  against  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  French  ambassador  ;  but  he 
went  too  far  in  his  ambitious  efforts.  Not 
content  with  advising  who  ought  and  who 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  her  majesty's 
confidence,  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  government,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Prince  d'Harcourt,  and  a  new  cabinet, 
at  the  head  of  which  figured  the  Duke  de 
Ossuna.  He  even  had  the  audacity  to  draw 
up  two  more  similar  memoranda  and  submit 
them  to  the  queen,  through  a  French  gen- 
tleman in  his  interests.  The  papers  were 
almost  immediately  returned  to  him,  and  he 
received  forthwith  an  order  from  the  king  to 
quit  his  dominions.  He  obeyed,  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  French  ambassador,  to 
whose  influence  he  attributed  his  disgrace. 
The  Duke  de  Ossuna  failed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  arrogating  to  himself  as 
master  of  the  horse,  functions  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  Marquis  de  Astorga,  as 
major-domo.  The  latter,  who,  we  have  seen, 
was  not  deficient  in  spirit,  complained  by 
letter  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  the  injunctions 
of  the  monarch  to  the  Duke  de  Ossuna  be- 
ing disregarded  by  that  nobleman,  he  was  at 
length  ordered  to  return  forthwith  to  Madrid, 
and  not  to  approach  Burgos,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to 
take  place. 

The  French  ambassador  had  hastened 
with  the  rest  to  meet  the  young  queen.  He 
obtained  an  interview  with  her,  and  found 
her  much  out  of  spirits,  and  very  uneasy  at 
the  reports  poured  into  her  ears,  and  at  the 
strange  and  ungenial  habits  of  life  to  which 
she  had  been  introduced.    He  endeavored 


into  the  queen's  mind.  An  attempt  was  evei 
made  by  this  clique  to  prevent  him  from  be* 
ing  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  took 
place,  not  at  Burgos,  but  at  Quintanapalla, 
a  place  which  the  ambassador  describes  as 
the  most  miserable  village  in  Castile,  con- 
sisting of  only  nine  or  ten  houses.  Here, 
however,  it  was  performed  in  the  most  pal- 
try and  mean  manner.  The  meeting  of  the 
king  and  queen  had  been  an  embarrassing  one 
on  both  sides.  Neither  could  speak  a  word  of 
the  other's  language ;  and  the  ambassador 
found  his  services  as  interpreter  between  them 
of  great  use.  With  Parisian  dexterity,  he 
improvised  or  invented  some  pretty  compli- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  no  doubt  contrib- 
uted in  this  manner  to  make  the  first  impres- 
sions more  pleasing  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  queen,  we  are  told, 
was  fairly  astonished  at  the  king's  dress  and 
appearance  ;  and  the  king  scarcely  realized 
his  preconceptions  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife 
till  she  exchanged  her  French  dress  for  one 
made  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  They  made  a 
solemn  entry  together  into  Burgos ;  and  the 
young  queen  charmed  even  the  grave  Span- 
iards by  her  gentle  and  graceful  manners. 
As  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
were  the  relations  into  which  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  settled  down  with  respect  to  one 
another,  we  will  anticipate  dates  a  little  and 
follow  them  into  their  daily  life  at  the  Buen- 
Retiro,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid.  Madame 
de  Villars  must  be  our  chief  informant ;  for 
although  the  camerera-mayor  made  an  at- 
tempt to  shut  her  out  as  well  as  her  husband 
from  all  early  intercourse  with  the  queen, 
on  grounds  of  state  ceremony,  they  both  car- 
ried their  point,  owing  to  the  interference  of 
the  queen-mother  and  the  strong  wishes  of 
the  queen  herself,  who  longed  more  and  more 
for  some  one  French  to  talk  over  old  times 
and  old  friends  with,  and  to  pour  out  her 
grievances  to.  This  intercourse  became 
more  and  more  unrestrained,  cordial,  and 
frequent.  The  ambassadress  endeavored  to 
to  suggest  to  her  the  best  means  of  accom-  draw  back  and  limit  it  a  little  in  point  of  fre- 


modating  herself  to  her  new  position,  and 
recommended  her  especially  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  queen- 
mother,  of  whose  good-will  and  afi'ection  for 
her  he  gave  the  strongest  assurances.  But 
he  found  that  his  counsels  met  cold  accept- 


quency,  but  the  queen's  importunity  pre- 
vailed ;  and  we  thus  gain  a  curious  portrait 
of  the  young  mistress  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Spain.  The  picture  is  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter. Nothing  in  itself  could  be  less  inviting 
than  the  life  which  she  was  doomed  to  lead. 


ance,  owing  to  the  prejudices  which  the  Madame  de  Villars,  disposed  as  she  was  to 
duchess  and  her  allies  had  already  instilled  I  see  everything  which  must  be  in  the  best 
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possible  light,  repeatedly  expresses  her  as- 
tonishment that  any  one  could  preserve  either 
health  or  spirits  under  such  a  monotonous 
and  wearing  trial.  As  to  the  actual  affec- 
tion of  the  royal  pair,  the  ambassadress  con- 
tents herself  with  saying,  that  the  king  loved 
her  after  his  fashion,  and  she  him  after  hers. 
The  former  consisted  in  a  desire  to  lose  sight 
of  her  as  little  as  possible  ;  to  make  her  play 
at  a  wearisome  game  at  hazard,  at  which  he 
could  not  lose  by  any  possibility  more  than 
one  pistole ;  and  to  drag  her  forth  to  his 
dreary  visits  to  the  convents.  A  pleasanter 
mode  of  showing  his  affection, — which  seems 
to  have  been  real,  though  otherwise  of  a 
strange,  tiresome,  uninteresting  character, — 
was  to  make  her  presents,  which  the  queen, 
Madame  de  Villars  says,  was  well  pleased  to 
receive.  And  these,  she  adds,  were  her 
only  consolation.  Some  relaxations  had 
been  introduced  into  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  camerera-mayor,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  queen-mother,  who  saw  the 
unhappiness  of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  told 
the  king  her  health  would  otherwise  become 
affected.  But  the  king  continued  to  display 
his  aversion  to  everything  French.  Madame 
de  Villars  tells  us  that  he  disliked  herself 
less  than  any  of  the  other  French  women 
about  the  queen ;  but  this  she  candidly  adds, 
was  because  he  saw  less  o§  her.  The  queen's 
French  pets  fared  still  worse.  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  tells  us  some  amusing  stories  in 
illustration  of  this.  The  queen  had  brought 
with  her  from  France  several  French  dogs 
and  some  parrots.  The  king  hated  both ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  former,  he  would  cry, 
".Off  with  you!  off  with  you!  French 
dogs  !  "  One  night  a  favorite  spaniel  of 
the  queen's,  who  slept  in  her  bedchamber, 
was  missed  by  her.  She  rose  and  proceeded 
to  hunt  for  the  animal.  The  king,  finding 
Tier  missing,  rose  in  his  turn,  to  seek  her. 
They  were  both  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
stumbling  against  everything  for  some  little 
time,  till  the  king,  losing  all  patience,  called 
out  to  the  queen  to  know  why  she  had  got 
up.  On  learning  the  cause,  "  What !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  are  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain 
to  get  up  for  a  wretched  little  dog  ?  "  and  in 
his  vexation  he  gave  a  kick  with  his  foot  to 
the  little  animal,  which  unluckily  had  just 
run  against  his  legs,  and  thought  of  killing 
it.  The  queen,  at  the  cries  of  the  animal, 
could  not  refrain  from  complaining  gently, 
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and  returned  to  her  bed  very  sad.  Neither 
king  nor  queen,  however,  could  find  the  dog 
again,  and  they  had  to  summon  the  femmes 
de  chamhre  for  a  light.  The  next  morning 
the  king  left  the  queen  early  for  the  hunt, 
without  a  word  to  her.  Much  troubled  at 
this,  she  watched  at  the  window  for  his  re- 
turn, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Duchess  de  Terra-Nova,  who  said  it  did 
not  become  a  queen  of  Spain  to  look  out  of 
the  windows.  When  she  saw  the  king  com- 
ing, the  queen  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
re-assuming  for  the  moment  her  old  pleasant 
liberie  frangaise,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  charmed  for  a 
time  both  out  of  his  ill-humor  and  his  Span- 
ish etiquette,  embraced  her  several  times, 
instead  of  merely  pressing  both  her  arms 
with  his  hands,  as  was  the  custom  in  Spain, 
Finding  him  thus  softened,  the  queen  seized 
the  opportunity  to  procure  from  him  the  re- 
call of  the  Duke  de  Ossuna  to  his  office  of 
master  of  the  horse  at  the  palace. 

The  fate  of  the  parrots  was  still  more 
tragic.  They  had  rendered  themselves  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  king  and  Spaniards  by 
only  speaking  French:  the  queen  had  by 
this  time  made  herself  mistress  of  some 
Spanish.  The  camerera-mayor  took  matters 
into  her  own  hands,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  queen  wrung  the  birds'  necks.  The 
queen,  on  learning  what  had  occurred,  when 
the  camerera-mayor  came  to  kiss  her  hand, 
boxed  her  ears  twice.  The  camerera-mayor 
assembled  all  her  kindred  and  friends  at  the 
palace,  and  demanded  redress  from  the  king 
for  the  insult  offered  to  her.  The  king,  un- 
witting of  the  original  cause,  which  both 
parties  concealed  from  him,  exhorted  the 
queen  to  make  amends  to  the  camerera- 
mayor.  The  queen,  like  a  true  French 
woman,  devised  an  ingenious  excuse  for  her 
conduct,  which  implied  that  it  was  a  whim 
occasioned  by  a  state  of  things  which  prom- 
ised an  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
king,  deluded  and  delighted,  expressed  his 
willingness  in  that  case  that  she  should  cuff 
the  camerera-mayor  as  much  as  she  liked ! 
But  Madame  de  Villars  soon  guessed,  and 
eventually  all  Spain  and  Europe  learnt,  that 
an  event  so  fondly  desired  by  all  Spaniards 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  king's  affec- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  assumed  at  times  a 
troublesome  form.  His  dislike  to  any  French 
person,  fostered  by  the  Duchess  de  Terra- 
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Nova,  was  carried  to  the  most  absurd 
lengths.  Not  content  with  getting  rid — ^by 
rendering  their  life  insupportable — of  all  the 
French  attendants  of  the  queen,  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  most  insignificant  Frenchman 
who  passed  under  her  windows,  and  even 
put  himself  into  the  most  violent  state  of 
excitement  at  a  wretched  fool  who  begged 
alms  of  the  queen  as  she  entered  her  car- 
riage. A  still  greater  commotion  was  occa- 
sioned by  two  gentlemen  in  the  train  of  the 
ambassador  of  Holland,  who  chanced  to 
make  a  profound  reverence  to  the  queen  as 
they  met  her  and  the  king  in  the  royal  car- 
riage. As  they  were  dressed  in  the  French 
fashion,  and  stopped  on  the  queen's  side  of 
the  carriage,  the  camerera-mayor  took  such 
umbrage  at  it,  on  the  king's  part,  that  a 
message  was  actually  sent  to  the  ambassador 
that  no  one  should  place  himself  on  the 
queen's  side  of  the  carriage,  or  bow  to  her. 
It  is  amusing  to  find,  from  a  story  told  by 
Madame  d'Aulnoy,  that  the  king  remained 
altogether  ignorant  of  what  might  have  been 
a  legitimate  cause  of  jealousy  :  twice  the 
queen  found  in  her  pocket  on  retiring  to 
rest,  a  letter  addressed,  "  For  the  queen 
alone."  The  first  time  she  opened  it,  and 
found  it  full  of  expressions  of  passionate 
love,  and  apparently  from  some  one  high  at 
court.  Puzzled  how  to  act,  afraid  of  a  vio- 
lent scene  if  she  showed  it  to  the  king,  and 
yet  fearing  it  might  be  a  snare  of  the  cam- 
erera-mayor, the  young  queen  very  wisely 
took  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  the 
queen-mother,  asking  her  advice,  and  beg- 
ging her  to  keep  it.  The  queen-mother 
comforted  and  re-assured  her,  promising  she 
would  take  care  no  mischief  came  of  the 
matter.  On  receiving,  after  an  interval  of 
time,  a  second  letter,  the  queen,  without 
opening  it,  carried  it  also  to  the  queen- 
mother,  who  repeated  her  re-assuring  words, 
and  afterwards  told  the  story  to  a  Spanish 
lady  of  high  rank,  from  whom  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  derived  it,  as  an  instance  of  the 
queen's  innocence  and  frank  disposition. 
Madame  de  Villars,  admitted  to  greater  in- 
timacy, gives  us  much  the  same  impression 
of  the  young  queen's  character.  Notwith- 
standing her  sad  and  monotonous  life,  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  the  French  princess  rose 
again  on  the  most  trifling  opportunity.  She 
not  only  preserved  her  health,  but  grew 
more  robust,  her  throat  becoming  rather  too 
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full  for  severe  beauty.  "  It  is  a  fine  thing,** 
exclaims  Madame  de  Villars,  "  for  preserv- 
ing health  and  beauty,  to  be  eighteen,  and 
with  a  disposition  that  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  everything  which  it  wishes  ! "  When 
alone  with  the  ambassadress,  her  girlish 
spirits  rose  to  the  highest,  and  she  must 
have  presented  a  charming  picture  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  stately  gallery — her 
light  graceful  figure,  decked  with  a  profusion 
of  jewels,  reflected  in  the  mirrors  as  she 
passed,  and  glancing  in  the  light  cast  by  the 
ranges  of  silver  candlesticks,  which  were 
replenished  at  intervals  with  low  obeisances 
by  the  little  maids  of  honor,  none  of  them 
above  ten  years  of  age — her  complexion 
transparently  fair  and  clear — her  beautiful 
brown  hair  parted  across  her  forehead,  and 
falling  over  her  shoulders  behind,  clasped  in 
a  heavy  circlet  of  gems — her  eyes  brilliant 
and  expressive — her  mouth  full  of  sweet- 
ness, and  particularly  charming  when  she 
smiled — in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Now  she  would  play  on  some  mu- 
sical instrument,  of  several  of  which  she 
was  mistress  ;  now  she  would  dance  to  the 
playing  of  the  ambassadress.  Her  danc- 
ing was  one  of  her  great  accomplishments. 
Madame  de  Villars  once  read  her  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in 
which  that  lady  spoke  of  the  young  queen's 
pretty  little  feet,  that  made  her  dance  so 
nicely,  and  walk  so  gracefully.  The  queen 
was  pleased  at  tliis,  but  soon  bethought  her 
that  there  was  nothing  now  for  her  poor 
little  feet  to  do  but  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
saloon,  and  carry  her  to  bed  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  evening.  This  was  one  of  her  smaller 
grievances,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  on 
her  part  when  she  persuaded  the  king  to  sit 
up  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  even  to  drive 
out  at  that  hour  in  the  hot  summer  even- 
ings. Now,  for  a  change,  she  would  call 
upon  Madame  de  Villars  or  her  daughter, 
who  sometimes  accompanied  her,  or  took  her 
place, — to  join  her  in  singing  an  air  from  the 
last  French  opera,  or  one  of  M.  de  Calanges' 
songs,  duly  forwarded  from  Paris  for  her 
recreation.  Then  she  loved,  if  she  could,  to 
entice  the  cautious  ambassadress  into  sto- 
ries of  the  gayeties  and  doings,  past  and 
present,  of  the  court  of  France ;  but  Ma- 
dame de  Villars  generally  changed  the  sub- 
ject, finding  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
dwell  on  the  pleasant  memories  of  Fon-. 
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tainebleau  and  St.  Cloud.  These  unreserves 
were  of  course  when  they  were  alone,  or 
could  converse  without  being  understood. 
The  king  only  too  frequently  entered  the 
room,  when  every  one,  according  to  etiquette, 
at  once  quitted  it.  He  would  then  carry 
off  the  reluctant  queen  to  his  dull  game  for 
a  pistole  ;  but  she  behaved  admirably  on  all 
such  occasions,  and  during  all  this  tedium 
never  failed  in  her  assiduous  and  affection- 
ate attentions  to  the  king,  and  in  her  un- 
broken cheerfulness.  The  ambassadress  can- 
not too  much  praise  her  discretion  in  these 
respects.  Now  and  then  only  she  forgot 
herself  for  a  moment,  sometimes  harmlessly 
enough.  Once,  at  the  representation  of  a 
dull  Spanish  comedy  at  the  palace,  sitting 
with  the  king  and  queen-mother  behind  a 
screen,  she  suddenly  called  out  Madame  de 
Villars'  name.  That  lady  happened  to  be 
close  at  hand,  and  thinking  herself  sum- 
moned, made  her  appearance.  The  young 
queen  on  seeing  her,  burst  out  laughing  ; 
and  the  queen-mother,  as  the  ambassadress 
says,  always  glad  to  see  her  daughter-in-law 
amused,  lent  her  countenance  to  the  frolic. 
Such  a  bright,  happy,  amiable  character  is 
an  agreeable  interlude  in  the  dull  and  mis- 
erable records  of  this  reign.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, was  it  for  the  young  princess  that  she 
possessed  this  gayety  and  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
without  those  deeper  feelings  and  aspirations 
which  would  have  rendered  her  life  insup- 
portable, and  embittered  every  trifling  pleas- 
ure. The  ambassadress,  more  than  once, 
after  dwelling  on  her  charming  sweetness 
and  gentleness,  ends  with  the  words,  Et 
voila  tout!  But  we  must  hurry  from  this 
"  interior  "  of  the  palace,  which  the  skilful 
hand  of  the  French  woman  has  drawn  for 
us,  to  the  less  pleasing  events  of  public  life. 
Though  the  disposition  of  the  young  queen 
was  a  happy  thing  for  her  own  peace  of 
mind,  it  was  far  from  being  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  Spanish  nation.  Nothing 
was  so  much  wanted  in  Spain  at  this  time 
as  a  commanding  mind,  or  rather  one  which 
was  free  from  the  vices  of  procrastination 
and  irresolution.  Don  Juan's  talents  had 
been  rendered  of  no  avail  by  these  defects, 
and  his  energy  had  generally  exhausted 
itself  on  the  smallest  and  least  important 
minutiic  of  business,  except  at  long  inter- 
vals when  his  neglect  of  weightier  matters 
was  exchanged  for  some  sudden  and  rash 
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resolution.  His  death  left  the  field  clear  for 
the  regeneration  of  Spain,  under  some  more 
vigorous  and  continuous  policy.  But  if 
everything  needed  bold  and  decisive  meas- 
ures, everybody  seemed  paralyzed  by  exces- 
sive self-distrust  and  indecision.  No  one 
would  venture  to  grasp  openly  at  the  helm 
of  State,  though  all  secretly  coveted  it  for 
their  private  ends.  There  was  plenty  of 
ambition ;  some,  though  very  moderate, 
talent ;  a  little,  but  very  little  patriotism ; 
excessive  pride  and  insolence  ;  intense  self- 
ishness ;  absolute  moral  cowardice ;  and  a 
clinging  plague  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence. 
The  nation  had  degenerated  at  the  same 
time  with,  though  happily  less  rapidly  than, 
its  monarchs.  Everybody  wished  to  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  without  the  trouble  or 
risk  of  getting  there,  and  without  any  con- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  done,  supposing 
the  elevation  attained.  Everybody  saw  dif- 
ficulties enough  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
a  decided  step ;  but  no  one  could  reconcile 
himself  to  giving  up  altogether  the  idea  of 
interfering.  In  this  state  of  things,  all 
sought  to  shelter  their  own  responsibility 
under  some  one  else's  name,  who  might  bear 
the  blame  if  anything  went  wrong,  and  lay 
no  claim  to  the  merit  if  any  good  resulted. 
They  all  first  thought  of  the  queen-mother, 
who  had  once  already  been  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. But  she  was  sobered  and  rendered 
timid  by  experience  and  her  exile,  with  its 
attendant  miseries.  Her  chief  idea  now  was 
to  preserve  her  favor  with  the  king  her  son, 
and  co-operate  indirectly,  but  not  lead  openly, 
in  the  counsels  of  the  State.  She  thought 
at  first  of  the  young  queen,  as  the  natural 
and  least  dangerous  instrument  for  ruling 
the  king  and  kingdom.  She  made,  as  we 
have  said,  several  attempts  to  gain  her  con- 
fidence, and  prepare  her  for  such  a  part. 
But  the  queen,  besides  being  prejudiced 
against  her  counsellor,  was  so  timid  and 
yielding  in  her  general  disposition,  and  so 
much  preferred  the  agrements  and  meniLS 
plaisirs  of  life  to  the  matters  of  State  policy, 
of  which  she  was  profoundly  ignorant  (though 
she  was  not  devoid  of  insight  into  character) 
— she  was  so  unambitious,  and  so  much  pre- 
ferred anything  that  would  give  immediate 
pleasure  to  herself,  whom  (as  Madame  de 
Villars  quaintly  observes)  she  dearly  loved, 
or  would  realize  some  amiable  or  agreeable 
fancy,  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she 
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must  be  left  to  occupy  herself  with  her  little 
embarrassments  between  the  king  and  the 
camerera-mayor.  The  next  persons  who 
might  pretend  to  become  the  heads  of  a 
party  and  of  the  State,  were  the  Duke  de 
Medina-Celi  and  the  Constable  of  Castile. 
The  former,  of  high  birth  and  descent,  of 
the  blood  of  Foix  and  Castile,  and  a  seven- 
times  grandee  of  Spain,  wealthy  both  in  his 
own  possessions  and  in  those  of  his  wife  (an 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Aragon  de  Cardona), 
«  Sumillier"  of  the  Body,  and  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  was  at  this  time 
forty-five  years  of  age,  of  conciliating  and 
courteous  manners,  and  with  the  power, 
which  he  had  successfully  used,  of  making 
himself  particularly  agreeable  to  the  king 
personally.  To  this  suave  and  even-tem- 
pered nobleman  the  Constable  of  Castile 
presented  a  great  contrast.  Of  high  birth 
and  a  large  landholder,  though  of  very  mod- 
erate wealth,  tenth  Constable  of  Castile, 
Grand  Master  of  the  King's  Household,  and 
"  Doyen  "  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  man  of 
some  talent  and  experience,  gained  chiefly 
in  Flanders,  but  austere  and  reserved  in  his 
demeanor, — he  had  been  the  only  man  whom 
Don  Juan  had  not  dared  to  exile,  though  his 
attachment  to  the  queen-mother  was  uncon- 
cealed. The  idea  now  was  entertained  by  a 
party  of  the  latter's  adherents  of  placing  the 
constable  at  the  head  of  a  select  junta  of 
government,  which  would  enable  him,  in 
conjunction  with  the  queen-mother,  to  rule 
the  kingdom.  The  old  adherents  of  Don 
Juan,  alarmed  at  this,  gathered  round  the 
Duke  de  Medina-Celi  j  while  between  the 
two  parties  stood  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Don  Jeronimo  de  Eguya,  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  to  his  present  position  by 
assiduous  compliancy,  first  to  the  minister 
Valenzuela,  and  after  his  overthrow  to  Don 
Juan.  He  had  made  himself  necessary,  as 
a  man  of  business,  to  each  of  these,  and  had 
betrayed  each  in  succession  as  he  saw  their 
power  tottering.  As  far  as  afi'airs  of  State 
were  concerned,  he  was  simply  a  transactor 
of  business,  without  genius  or  enterprise. 
But  he  was  a  shrewd  and  wily  politician,  and 
well  skilled  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court. 
He  was  not  at  all  desirous  to  see  a  new  mas- 
ter put  over  his  head,  and  he  sedulously 
impressed  on  the  king's  mind  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  called  Medina-Celi  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  would  only  exchange  the  slavery 
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under  Don  Juan,  which  he  had  just  escaped 
from,  for  another  equally  stringent ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  summoned  the  con- 
stable and  his  junta  to  his  counsels,  he 
would  soon  find  his  own  authority  entirely 
lost  in  that  of  the  queen-mother.  The  king's 
confessor  and  the  camerera-mayor  joined  in 
and  strengthened  these  suggestions  of  Don 
Jeronimo.  The  Duke  de  Medina-Celi  mean- 
while hesitated,  and  pretended  reluctance  to 
come  forward;  and  only  very  slowly,  and 
step  by  step,  did  he  venture  to  put  forth  his 
pretensions.  The  queen-mother,  on  her  side, 
showed  herself  little  disposed  to  second 
actively  the  schemes  of  the  constable  and 
her  old  partisans ;  and,  after  her  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  with  the  young  queen,  gradually 
withdrew  herself  from  meddling  in  State 
affairs.  The  constable  perceiving  this  next 
turned  to  Don  Jeronimo,  who  welcomed  him 
as  a  counterpoise  to  Medina-Celi,  though 
little  disposed  to  further  his  ulterior  views* 
The  constable  soon  displayed  his  overbear- 
ing character  to  such  an  extent  as  to  alarm 
and  disgust  his  new  allies.  They  then  set 
themselves  to  work  to  revive  in  the  king's 
mind  the  impressions  against  the  constable 
which  they  had  formerly  produced.  The 
constable,  angry  and  indignant,  tried  once 
more  to  rouse  the  queen-mother  to  action 
by  representing  Medina-Celi  as  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  Don  Juan,  an  agent  in  his  injuries 
to  her,  and  a  patticipator  in  his  feelings 
towards  her.  This  coming  to  Medina- Celi's 
ears,  alarmed  him  in  his  turn ;  and  he 
sought  an  interview  with  the  queen-mother, 
and,  vindicating  himself  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  professed  to  be  only 
desirous  of  acting  under  her  auspices.  The 
queen-mother  listened  courteously  to  both, 
but  remained  quiescent.  At  length  the  con- 
stable, either  in  despair,  or  hoping  to  cause 
fresh  mischief  to  his  rival  by  an  untimely 
proposition,  or  its  premature  accomplish- 
ment, took  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  the  king  to  call  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi 
to  the  head  of  affairs. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  everything 
was  neglected  but  private  interests,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  the  nation  com- 
plained more  or  less  loudly  that  no  business 
at  all  was  attended  to,  and  that  disorder 
reigned  paramount  in  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  disorganization  and  dis- 
tress in  every  part  of  the  country.    Day 
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after  clay  the  ambassadors  urged  their  press- 
ing demands  for  an  answer  on  matters  of 
great  importance ;  fair  promises  and  reiter- 
ated dehiys  were  all  they  obtained  in  reply. 
The  galleons  of  Spain  still  returned  loaded 
with  merchandise,  and  with  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  the  Indies.  But  the  merchandise 
was  anticipated  and  carried  off  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  money  either  followed  the 
same  course  or  was  dissipated  among  greedy 
courtiers  and  all  the  underlings  of  a  corrupt 
government.  The  result  was,  that  the  more 
essential  expenses  of  the  administration  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  the  former  creditors  of 
the  State  having  learnt  to  distrust  all  prom- 
ises of  repayment,  there  were  no  means  of 
sending  money  for  the  government  of  Flan- 
ders, and  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
raising  any  for  equipping  four  regiments  of 
infantry,  which  they  considered  to  be  re- 
quired at  Milan,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ported designs  of  the  French  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  authorities  of 
Madrid  took  a  moment  such  as  this  to  vio- 
late the  privileges  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  embassy  by  sending  the  officers  of 
justice  through  it,  with  their  insignia  of 
office  ostentatiously  displayed.  This  subse- 
quently led  to  a  prolonged  diplomatic  dis- 
pute, ending,  as  it  only  could,  in  concession 
and  apology  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

The  coping-stone  to  this  temple  of  legal- 
ized anarchy  was  put  by  the  disorder  of  the 
currency.  Spain  had  been  inundated  with 
base  coinage,  and  in  their  attempts  to  deal 
with  this  evil  the  successive  Spanish  minis- 
ters, by  allowing  reports  of  their  proposed 
projects  to  get  abroad,  and  so  alarming  the 
public  mind,  found  themselves  precipitated 
into  measures  which  had  the  effect  of  raising 
to  a  still  greater  height  than  before  the 
dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  paralyzing 
commerce  and  destroying  credit  throughout 
Spain.  Don  Jeronimo  de  Eguya,  terrified 
at  the  general  confusion  and  distress,  and 
fearing  to  bear  the  responsibility  in  his  own 
person,  now  suddenly  shifted  his  policy,  and 
advised  the  king  to  summon  the  Duke  de 
Medina-Celi  to  the  office  of  prime  minister. 
The  king,  personally  prepossessed  towards 
the  duke,  readily  acquiesced ;  and  thus  the 
latter  found  himself  suddenly  raised  to  that 
elevation  which  he  had  so  long  coveted  with- 
out the  spirit  to  follow  up  his  claims.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  management  of  State 
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affairs,  and  as  indolent  and  self-indulgent  as 
any  other  Spanish  nobleman,  he  soon  showed 
himself  only  capable  of  inflicting  additional 
injury  on  the  unhappy  country,  by  syste- 
matic neglect  of  all  effective  measures  of 
reform  in  the  finances  and  administration. 
His  plan  was  to  evade  as  much  as  possible 
the  responsibility  of  measures  of  importance 
by  summoning  juntas,  or  special  councils  of 
deliberation  on  them,  and  leaving  the  mat- 
ter in  their  hands,  for  them  to  report  upon. 
This  they  never  did  until  after  great  delays, 
if  they  ever  did  so  at  all.  Thus,  in  an  im- 
portant case  between  the  President  of  Cas- 
tile, the  highest  independent  judicial  func- 
tionary in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Papal  See, 
— a  matter  affecting  seriously  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  on  which  Don  Juan  had 
steadily  supported  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  President, — the  Duke 
de  Medina-Celi,  after  referring  it  to  a  junta, 
was  only  driven  into  a  discreditable  decision 
in  favor  of  the  pope  by  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliating him  as  an  Italian  sovereign,  and 
the  peremptory  tone  which  the  court  of 
Home  at  last  assumed. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  correct 
the  flagrant  malversations  of  the  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low  alike  ;  and 
the  oppressive  imposts  and  town-dues,  levied 
by  the  corregidors  and  town-councils  of 
Madrid  and  the  other  cities,  increased  ten- 
fold the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  provisions. 
The  country  seemed  to  be  drained  of  money, 
and  to  become  more  and  more  bankrupt  in 
credit  every  month  ;  the  poor  were  starving 
in  that  helpless  abject  state  of  passive  suffer- 
ing which  characterizes  a  people  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  rule  of  an  absolute  monarch 
and  his  irresponsible  ministers.  They  mur- 
mured a  little  now  and  then,  and  sometimes 
assembled  under  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
and  shouted,  "Down  with  the  ministry! 
Long  live  the  king !  "  But  this  was  all ; 
and  they  soon  sank  back  again  into  their 
hopeless  indolence,  and  perished  in  silence. 
Those  in  a  better  class  of  life,  but  of  mod- 
erate means,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
shifts  to  live  from  day  to  day ;  selling  their 
disposable  property,  and  even  in  some  cases 
begging  in  the  public  streets.  The  scarcity 
and  penury  extended  to  the  royal  palaces. 
The  queen's  household  was  without  money 
for  a  whole  month;  the  king's  servants 
stripped  off'  their  liveries  and  prepared  to 
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abandon  such  a  scene  of  beggary.  The 
native  population  of  Spain,  meanwhile,  de- 
moralized and  destitute  of  the  commonest 
energy,  abandoned  to  foreigners  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  towns.  Thousands  of 
Frenchmen  from  the  neighboring  provinces 
of  France  invaded  in  a  peaceful  fashion  the 
fair  lands  of  Spain,  and  after  growing  rich 
by  undertaking  the  work  which  the  natives 
would  not,  or  could  not,  put  their  hands  to, 
returned  to  spend  their  fortunes  in  their  own 
country,  their  place  being  supplied  by  fresh 
swarms  of  hungry  and  industrious  French- 
men. Floods  which  created  great  devasta- 
tion, and  pestilence  which  decimated  all 
classes,  and  under  the  ignorant  treatment 
of  the  Spanish  physicians  proved  generally 
fatal,  added  to  the  calamity  already  existing, 
of  a  grievous  famine.  A  slight  shock  of 
earthquake  increased  the  general  alarm ; 
the  terrified  people  rushed  into  the  streets 
in  their  night-attire,  and  the  French  am- 
bassadress testifies  that  for  weeks  she  lived 
in  great  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  shock. 
In  the  midst  of  this  pubHc  misery  the  horde 
of  peculators  and  extortioners  flourished. 
Immense  fortunes  were  amassed  by  them, 
and  pensions  and  governorships  were  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  them,  while  the  king's 
private  and  public  coffers  were  left  empty. 
The  Duke  de  Medina-Celi  was  disgracefully 
pre-eminent  in  this  favoritism  and  jobbing. 
His  own  palace  was  a  scene  of  magnificence 
and  opulence,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  penury  of  his  royal  master's.  While 
he  afi'ected  to  be  unable  to  raise  funds  to 
enable  the  king  to  undertake  the  customary 
journey  to  Aranjuez,  he  was  enriching  his 
family  connections  and  friends,  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Gov- 
ernorships, pensions,  and  rich  marriage- 
alliances  roused  general  indignation  among 
the  members  of  the  noble  houses.  One 
marriage  especially,  of  a  young  heiress  of 
fifteen  to  one  of  the  minister's  creatures, — 
a  man  w-ithout  merit  or  pretensions  of  any 
kind, — excited  great  disgust,  and  provoked 
the  anger  especially  of  a  family  closely  re- 
lated to  the  young  lady, — that  of  the  Count 
Oropcsa.  The  count,  a  man  of  some  ability, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  the  king,  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  elevation  of 
Medina-Celi.  But  now  the  minister  did  not 
deign  even  to  consult  him  on  this  marriage. 


A  much  more  strange  marriage,  according  to 
our  notions,  effected  by  the  minister  between 
one  of  his  own  daughters,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
and  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon,  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  who  had  been  twice  married  pre- 
viously, and  was  the  great-uncle  of  his  bride, 
seems  to  have  excited  much  less  attention, 
except  on  the  score  of  the  bridegroom's  age, 
and  the  treatment  which  the  Marquis  de 
Liche,  ambassador  at  Rome,  had  received 
from  that  court  while  negotiating  the  dis- 
pensation for  this  marriage  of  his  own  uncle 
and  his  own  niece.  Not  that  the  court  of 
Rome  hesitated  to  grant  the  dispensation ; 
but  they  refused  it  to  the  ambassador,  and 
sent  it  at  the  same  time  direct  to  Don  Pedro, 
with  many  gracious  expressions.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Liche  had  been  kept  in  a  sort  of 
honorary  banishment  at  Rome,  ruining  his 
health  and  fortune,  though  his  wife  threw 
herself  at  the  king's  feet  to  implore  permis^ 
sion  for  him  to  return.  His  brother,  the 
Count  de  Monterey,  was  another  very  for- 
midable rival  of  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  ambition  and  fair 
ability,  who  had  been  governor  of  Flanders, 
and  had  much  other  official  experience ;  but 
was  particularly  disliked  by  the  duke  and 
his  confederates,  who  calumniated  him  to 
the  king  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the 
queen  petitioned  in  his  favor,  the  king  re- 
plied that  it  was  well  for  him  if  he  did  not 
lose  his  head.  The  Count  of  Oropesa  and 
the  Count  de  Monterey  now  constituted  the 
heads  of  a  party  which  caballed  secretly 
against  the  prime  minister ;  but  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  Medina-Celi  for  the  time 
had  an  easy  triumph,  banishing  Monterey, 
and  dispersing  or  terrifying  into  silence  all 
the  rest.  Both  Oropesa  and  Monterey, 
however,  were  destined  to  play  a  leading 
part  on  the  political  stage  of  Spain,  after 
the  downfall  of  their  present  successful  rival. 
The  volumes  we  are  noticing  do  not  reach 
down  to  that  event,  but  we  see  the  gather- 
ing of  the  storm  in  various  directions.  The 
conduct  of  the  duke  to  the  queen-mother 
and  the  young  queen  was,  to  say  the  least, 
injudicious.  Trying  with  both  alternately 
the  effects  of  conciliation  and  hostility,  and 
endeavoring,  at  the  artful  suggestion  of  Don 
Jeronimo  de  Eguya,  to  sow  dissension  be- 
tween them,  by  insinuating  that  each  was 
the  enemy  of  the  other  with  the  king,  he 
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ultimately  experienced  the  fate  of  such 
double-dealers  in  the  combination  of  both — 
after  a  fortuitous  explanation — in  a  resolute 
eiffort  to  overthrow  his  power. 

Of  the  three  confederates  who  had  ruled 
the  king  and  queen  since  the  death  of  Don 
Juan,  and  who  had  submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  in  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi, 
only  one  now  remained  at  his  post.  The 
camerera-may or  seems  to  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  unexpected  outburst  of  passion  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  her  parrots  ;  and  feeling  the 
danger  of  her  position,  if  her  young  mistress 
were  once  really  roused,  probably  struck  by 
the  adroitness  with  which  she  had  contrived 
to  excuse  herself  to  the  king,  and  knowing 
that  the  queen-mother  never  ceased  to  rep- 
resent to  the  king  the  probable  ill  eflfects  of 
the  attempt  to  force  strange  and  austere 
habits  on  a  young  girl  accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  France,  she  suddenly  adopted  an 
entirely  different  tone,  and  endeavored  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  queen  by  study- 
ing her  fancies,  and  professing  to  set  mat- 
ters right  between  her  and  the  king.  But 
it  was  shrewdly  conjectured  that  she  made 
even  more  mischief  under  this  specious  cover 
of  friendly  offices  than  by  her  former  open 
ill-service.  The  young  queen,  easily  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  kindness,  es- 
pecially in  one  whom  she  had  learnt  to  dread 
so  much  as  she  had  the  duchess,  and  de- 
lighted at  the  agreeable  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere around  her,  showed  evident  tokens 
of  reconciliation  ;  and  the  duchess,  lulled  by 
these  into  security,  soon  forgot  her  newly 
imposed  self-restraint,  and  gave  way  again 
to  her  usual  hauteur  and  austerity  in  a  still 
more  exaggerated  form.  The  queen  at 
length,  driven  to  desperation,  followed  the 
advice  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  one  even- 
ing, after  lavishing  more  than  usual  tokens 
of  affection  on  her  husband,  entreated  him 
to  remove  the  camcrera-mayor.  The  king 
received  the  idea  with  his  usual  nonchalance, 
and  replied  that  she  migiit  have  her  Avish ; 
but  that  he  counselled  her  to  be  very  careful 
in  choosing  the  successor,  as  she  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to 
change  again.  Whether  or  not  the  king 
knew  this  choice  of  a  successor  to  be  a  con- 
siderable difficulty,  the  effect  of  this  condi- 
tion was  that  the  queen,  after  consulting  the 
Duke  de  Medina-Celi  and  the  queen-mother, 
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and  endeavoring  in  vain  to  find  a  person 
acceptable  to  them  both  and  to  herself,  re- 
signed herself  once  more  to  the  tutelage  of 
the  Duchess  de  Terra-Nova.  This  lady  had 
been  warned  by  her  friend  the  confessor  of 
what  was  going  on  against  her  ;  but  as  noth- 
ing practical  resulted,  she  underrated  the 
danger,  and  only  joined  the  confessor  (who 
had  always  been  on  unpleasant  terms  with 
the  duke)  in  endeavoring  to  undermine  the 
premier  in  the  king's  estimation.  The  con- 
fessor. Father  Francisco  de  Reluz,  went  at 
length  so  far  as  to  tell  the  king  that  unless 
he  seriously  attended  to  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  caused  by  the  maladministration 
of  the  duke,  he  would  not  grant  him  abso- 
lution. The  poor  monarch,  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed,  with  a  simplicity  in 
unison  with  his  intellectual  calibre,  com- 
plained to  the  duke  himself  that  he  was  going 
to  lose  the  benefits  of  absolution  because  the 
duke  would  not  do  justice  to  the  nation. 
The  duke  re-assured  his  master,  and  repre- 
sented that  everything  was  going  on  in  the 
best  way  possible,  and  that  the  confessor 
was  only  seeking  to  estabHsh  a  mental  tyr- 
anny over  him.  The  result,  as  we  might 
well  suppose,  was,  that  the  confessor  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  his  post  and  banished 
from  the  court.  The  fall  of  the  Duchess  de 
Terra-Nova  soon  followed.  The  queen  at 
length  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the 
Duchess  de  Albuquerque  as  her  new  camere- 
ra-mayor,  and,  with  but  a  short  premonitory 
warning  the.  old  camerera-mayor  received  the 
king's  orders  to  resign  her  post.  She  still 
hoped  that  the  king  would  relent  on  her  ac- 
tually making  the  proposal  to  him ;  but  when 
after  supper  she  asked  permission  to  retire, 
he  at  once  acquiesced,  and  went  off  to  his 
bed  with  as  tranquil  an  air  as  if  nothing  par- 
ticular had  occurred.  The  next  morning  the 
ex-cam  er  era-may  or  went  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  queen.  She  said  she  regretted  she  had 
not  been  able  to  be  of  so  much  service  to 
the  queen  as  she  had  wished,  preserving  as 
she  spoke  an  unmoved  countenance,  though 
the  gentle  young  queen  melted  into  tears  of 
sorrow,  and  only  haughtily  remarking  there- 
upon that  it  did  not  become  a  queen  of 
Spain  to  weep  for  so  little  a  matter.  She 
preserved  the  same  proud  bearing  with  the 
other  ladies  of  the  household,  who  were  all 
in  tears,  real  or  affected;  and  merely  re- 
marked that  the  queen  had  now  a  camerera- 
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mayor  who  would  serve  her  better.  When 
they  asked  her  if  she  would  not  visit  the 
palace  now  and  then,  she  replied  that  she 
would  never  set  foot  in  it  again,  but  would 
shut  herself  up  in  her  own  house  till  she  de- 
parted to  a  better  place.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  the  French  ambassador  ;  Madame 
d'Aulnoy,  giving  its  substance  so  far,  adds, 
that  the  duchess  concluded  her  speech  by 
striking  a  table  near  her  twice  with  her  hand, 
and  then  seizing  a  very  beautiful  china  fan, 
she  broke  it  in  two,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground)  trampled  it  under  her  feet.  It  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  soften  the  blow,  to 
allow  her  to  retain  her  apartments  in  the 
palace  and  the  honors  of  her  rank  there,  and 
to  bestow  the  order  of  the  Toison  d'Or  on 
one  of  her  family,  and  a  vice-royalty  on 
another;  but  she  proudly  refused  all  com- 
pensation, and  quitted  the  palace  in  the 
triumphant  pride  of  injured  innocence.  She 
must  have  been  a  woman  above  the  common, 
and  Madame  de  Villars,  who  had  little  rea- 
son to  admire  her,  says  that  the  change  only 
pleased  her  on  the  queen's  account.  Two 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess,  her 
successor  was  installed  in  the  palace,  and  a 
great  change  for  the  better  took  place  in  the 
queen's  daily  life.  One  by  one  she  obtained 
the  relaxation  of  the  ceremonial  restraints 
which  had  pressed  most  heavily  on  her. 
She  now  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback 
as  much  as  she  liked,  and  with  her  usual 
thoughtless  self-indulgence,  she  abused  this 
privilege  so  as  to  bring  on  an  illness  from 
excessive  and  unusual  exercise.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  dragged  along 
by  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  ;  the  king  looking 
on  in  an  agony  of  terror  from  a  window,  and 
none  of  the  courtiers  daring  to  approach  her, 
as  it  was  a  high  offence  to  touch  the  queen's 
person,  particularly  her  foot.  At  length  two 
young  courtiers  ventured  on  the  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  then  immediately  hastened  to 
their  homes,  saddled  their  horses,  and  pre- 
pared for  instant  flight.  The  young  queen 
was  luckily  unhurt,  and  a  friend  of  her  res- 
cuers approaching  her,  entreated  her  inter- 
ference with  the  king  in  their  behalf.  She 
easily  obtained  their  pardon,  and  ever  after- 
wards distinguished  them  with  her  marked 
favor.  This  new  dawn  of  happiness  was 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  overcast  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi  and 


Don  Jeronimo  de  Eguya  ;  but  gradually  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  king  himself 
learnt  to  take  as  much  delight  in  her  pretty 
dancing  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  the 
French  ambassadress. 

Don  Jeronimo  de  Eguya  was  now  the  real 
master  of  the  political  situation.  He  had 
intrigued  with  the  confessor  and  camerera- 
mayor  against  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi, 
but  much  more  cautiously  than  they  ;  and 
seeing  the  time  not  ripe  for  the  fall  of  the 
minister,  he  insinuated  himself  more  and 
more  into  his  confidence,  and  by  relieving 
the  indolent  duke  from  the  routine  work  of 
the  administration,  gradually  from  being  his 
tool  became  his  master,  and  misgoverned 
Spain  under  the  shelter  of  his  name.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  distress  caused  by  the 
excessive  town-dues  levied  at  the  gates  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  corregidors  and 
other  ofiicials.  A  proposal  by  one  Marco 
Diaz  to  take  these  imposts  in  farm,  and  pay 
the  king  so  much  a  year,  reducing  at  the 
same  time  the  dues,  a  proposal  from  which 
the  people  expected  much,  came  to  nothing 
by  the  sudden  and  suspicious  death  of  the 
author,  who  had  been  violently  threatened 
by  several  of  those  who  profited  by  the  cor- 
ruptions at  which  he  was  striking.  A  junta 
of  council  was  afterwards  constituted  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  the  distress ;  but 
they,  of  course,  sat  and  sat  and  did  nothing, 
the  grandees  being  too  much  interested  in 
the  plunder  of  the  State  to  allow  any  real 
reformation.  The  governor  of  Valencia  who 
ventured  to  bring  an  apostate  monk  to  jus- 
tice for  robbing  on  the  highway,  was  re- 
moved from  his  post,  and  when  he  reiterated 
his  demand  for  a  trial  was  banished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  openly 
disobeyed  the  repeated  orders  of  the  king, 
and  escaped  with  impunity  from  being  a 
connection  of  the  Duke  de  Medina-Celi. 
The  Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  national  decay  and  corruption,  held  its 
periodical  auto-da-fe  at  Madrid.  A  party 
of  Jews,  heretics,  and  unbelievers,  gathered 
from  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  were  first 
forced  through  the  mockery  of  a  public  ex- 
amination in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
queens,  the  court,  and  all  Madrid;  and 
when  they  held  with  manly  firmness  to  their 
convictions  (some  of  the  Jews  raising  the 
admiration  of  the  French  ambassador  by  the 
skill  and  force  of  their  answers  to  the  igno- 
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rant  monks  who  beset  them),  they  were 
most  of  them  dragged  to  a  lingering  and 
horrible  death,  of  which  the  fire  constituted 
the  most  merciful  feature.  The  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  attendant  monks  in  torturing 
and  wounding  the  helpless  prisoners  as  they 
hurried  them  along  excites  the  horror  and 
reprobation  of  M.  de  Villars.  The  king  and 
queens  were  compelled  by  etiquette  to  be 
present.  One  young  Jewish  girl  of  seven- 
teen, whose  beauty  excited  general  remark, 
finding  herself  by  the  side  of  the  young 
queen,  implored  her  intercession  for  one 
whose  faith  had  been  imbibed  with  her 
mother's  milk.  The  young  queen  heard 
her  with  deep  pity,  but  turned  away  her 
face,  not  daring  to  breathe  a  syllable  in  her 
behalf.  The  ambassador  sums  up  the  moral 
of  this  abominable  scene  by  telling  us  that 
here  also  the  professed  interests  of  true 
religion  were  subordinated  to  corruption. 
The  Jews  who  perished  were  those  only  who 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  their  safety ; 
rich  Jews  in  abundance  flourished  in  all  the 
cities,  paying  heavy  toll  to  these  extortioners 
for  their  impunity.  They  filled  many  of  the 
high  offices  of  the  State,  and  about  this  time 
one  of  them  even  attained,  for  a  large  sum, 
the  title  of  marquis. 

Corruption  and  cruelty,  under  the  hypo- 
ci'itical  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  thus  reign- 
ing paramount  at  home,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain 
were  more  prosperous.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  unable  to  obtain  payment 
of  a  large  sum  due  to  him,  withdrew  his 
ambassador,  and  openly  stated  that  he 
should  make  reprisals.  He  accordingly 
seized  some  Spanish  ships  laden  with  the 
riches  of  the  West,  and  then  off'ered  to 
return  them  when  he  got  his  own  money. 
The  French  king  took  compensation  for 
attacks  on  his  subjects  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Majorca  in  a  similar  manner.  The  court 
of  Spain  actually  preferred  this  mode  of 
repaying  their  debts  to  any  other,  and  took 
no  steps  to  release  the  captures.  The  fron- 
tier river  of  France  and  Spain  was  the  scene 


of  repeated  Spanish  humiliations  in  respect 
of  disputed  rights  of  fisheries  ;  the  French 
king,  after  having  vainly  expostulated  on 
certain  breaches  of  the  treaty,  taking  here 
also  the  redress  into  his  own  hands.  Even 
Portugal,  so  recently  a  province  of  Spain, 
seized  and  destroyed  a  town  belonging  to 
the  latter  in  the  New  World  ;  and  on  repri- 
sals being  made  by  the  Spanish  governor, 
threatened  an  invasion  of  Spain,  and  actually 
assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose.  Here 
again  the  Spanish  court,  after  some  misera- 
ble shuffling,  had  to  give  way,-^no  money 
for  an  army  being  obtainable, — and  to  apol- 
ogise for  an  act  provoked  by  a  wrong  against 
itself.  Beggars  at  home  and  dishonored 
abroad,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  thought 
themselves  above  the  level  of  all  other 
nations,  and  constantly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  their  humiliations  by  repeated  acts 
of  arrogance  and  childish  insult  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbors. 

But  here  we  must  drop  the  curtain  on  a 
scene  of  unparalleled  national  degradation. 
The  fate  of  the  young  queen  was  a  tragic 
one.  She  died  in  1689  in  a  most  painful 
and  unaccountable  manner,  the  symptoms 
resembling,  it  is  said,  those  which  accom- 
panied the  more  than  suspicious  death  of 
her  beautiful  mother.  The  fate  of  the  king 
has  been  told  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  we 
need  not  repeat  the  melancholy  story.  But 
when  he  descended,  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
decay  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  into 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Escurial,  and  the 
whim  seized  him  to  have  the  coffins  of  his 
ancestors,  and  among  others  that  of  his 
young  queen,  opened,  she  was  disclosed  to 
his  eyes,  according  to  the  historian  Ortiz, 
in  all  the  untarnished  pride  of  her  early 
beauty,  with  the  bloom  of  life  still  upon  her 
cheek.  "  I  shall  soon  be  with  her  in 
heaven ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  hurried  from 
the  spot.  Such  was  the  last  meeting  on 
earth  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  whose 
early  married  life  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  some  account. 
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CHAPTER  V.      THE  PASSING-BELL. 


"  And  his  son  ?  Mr.  Wilford  arrived  in 
time  ?  All  was  made  up  between  them  ?  " 
Violet  asked,  with  anxiety. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

*'  Poor  Mr.  Wilford ! "  she  went  on. 
"How  sad  this  will  make  him.  Surely, 
he  deserved  to  be  forgiven.  Surely,  his 
long  absence  from  home  was  sufficient 
atonement  for  all  his  early  faults  and  mis- 
deeds. But  perhaps  he  did  not  arrive  in 
time  ?  " 

"  They  met,"  said  Mr.  Fuller ;  "  it  may 
be  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
not.  I  never  thought  the  old  man  would 
have  been  so  bard  with  him.  I  really  be- 
lieved, in  spite  of  all  he  said  beforehand, 
that  he  would  relent  when  he  saw  his  son. 
I  am  sure  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to 
soften  any  one.    Poor  Wilford." 

"  Has  he  changed  much  since  he  went 
away  ?    Is  he  ill  ?  " 

*<  I  never  saw  any  man  so  altered.  You 
recollect  how  gay  and  handsome  and  frank 
he  was,  seven  years  ago  ?  You  were  quite 
a  child,  Vi,  then,  but  still  I  think  you  must 
remember  him.  I  know  he  was  very  good 
and  kind  to  you  children — very  fond  of  you 
— always  ready  to  romp  with  you ;  why,  he 
gave  Madge  almost  her  first  doll,  you  re- 
member. Poor  fellow !  what  trouble  he 
took  about  it,  sending  up  to  London  ex- 
pressly for  it.  Now,  he  looks  years  and 
years  older,  so  thin  and  gaunt,  all  his  old 
bright  manner  gone.  Such  a  worn,  white 
face,  such  wild-looking  eyes,  such  long,  tan- 
gled hair  and  beard.  Poor  Wilford!  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  wrecked  and  broken 
and  wretched." 

"  He  was  always  a  favorite  of  yours, 
father." 

"He  is  so  still,  Vi.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
did  all  I  could  for  him  in  that  dreadful  busi- 
ness years  ago.  I  never  understood  it 
clearly,  but  I  take  for  granted  that  the  cur- 
rent story  about  his  quarrel  with  his  father 
was  the  true  one.  The  old  man  was  furious 
then,  and  he  remained  unforgiving  to  the 
last.  Yet  I  am  certain  the  poor  boy  must 
have  had  deep  and  cruel  provocation.  He 
was  always  violent  and  headstrong,  and 
very  passionate.  Both  father  and  mother 
spoilt  him  so  when  he  was  a  child.  Yet  I 
am  sure  he  is  of  a  kind  and  afi'ectionate  na- 


ture— I  am  sure  he  had  in  his  heart  great 
sorrow,  great  love  for  his  father." 

"  Was  the  old  man  sensible  when  they 
met  ?    Did  he  know  his  son  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  were  a  long  time  together, 
holding  quite  a  long  conversation ;  I  was  in 
hopes  that  all  was  going  well  between  them. 
Then  suddenly  Wilford  came  out  of  the 
room,  trembling  very  much,  and  said  his 
father  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  that  I  had 
better  go  in  to  him.  I  found  him  scarcely 
sensible.  He  had  been  over-exerting  him- 
self evidently ;  he  was  gasping  for  breath, 
half-fainting,  with  a  painful  palsy  upon 
every  limb.  God  knows  what  had  passed 
between  them !  I  fear  there  must  have 
been  a  terrible  scene.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  the  father  could  have  hardened  his 
heart  against  his  son.  I  feel  sure  that, 
intentionally,  Wilford  could  have  said  noth" 
ing  to  give  new  ofience.  Yet  something 
must  have  made  the  father  very  angry.  He 
had  intended  to  relent  it  seemed ;  he  had 
made  a  new  will,  much  more  favorable,  I 
imagine,  to  his  eldest  son  than  the  will  he 
has  left,  and  which  must  of  course  be  acted 
upon.  But  he  cancelled  the  new  disposition 
of  his  property  in  Wilford's  presence  :  tore 
it  into  shreds,  and  flung  it  about  the  room. 
All  chance  of  reconciliation  was  then  over 
forever — indeed,  I  hardly  thought  the  old 
man  would  have  lived  five  minutes  ;  but  he 
has  certainly  a  wonderful  constitution.  They 
are  a  fine  family,  the  Hadfields.  Poor  old 
Colonel  Hugh  was  just  such  another  as  this 
one.  He  rallied  again,  and  then  dozed  for 
some  time,  but  in  a  very  feverish,  restless 
way.  I  did  not  like  his  looks  again  at  all 
when  he  woke  ;  he  was  terribly  changed.  I 
was  then  sure  that  the  worst  must  be  very, 
very  near.  Yet  he  was  sensible  ;  with  just 
a  slight  indication  to  the  contrary  when  he 
said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  '  Somehow  I 
can't  rouse  my  mind,  doctor ;  do  I  wander 
when  I  talk  ?  K  I  stop,  repeat  my  last 
word  to  me,  that  I  may  remember  what  I 
want  to  say.'  A  grand  old  man  !  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  holding  his  intellects  to- 
gether by  mere  force  of  will,  as  it  were. 
And  when  he  stopped,  hesitating,  I  believe 
it  was  quite  as  much  from  difficulty  of  artic^ 
ulation  as  loss  of  memory.  But  he  grew 
weaker  ;  I  could  see  that  every  minute  told 
upon  him.  *  Has  he  gone  ?  '  he  asked  ; 
'has  he  gone?'    And  he  seized  my  arm. 
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*Mt.  Wilford?'  I  said.  'Hush!  don't 
name  him/  he  whispered,  frowning  angrily. 
Once  I  thought  he  was  relenting,  he  was 
muttering,  *  Poor  boy !  poor  boy  ! '  but  he 
never  mentioned  his  son's  name,  and  seemed 
at  last  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  him  forever 
from  his  mind.  It  was  getting  on  for  dawn 
now  ;  his  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible.  He 
turned  to  Stephen,  and  said,  *  Steenie,  my 
only  son,'  laying  stress  upon  his  words  ; 
*  bring  them  in — Gertrude  and  the  children, 
it's  time  I  said  good-by  to  them.'  Poor 
Stephen  went  out,  crying  dreadfully — he 
has  been  a  good  son  to  him,  has  Stephen — 
aaid  he  brought  in  his  wife,  and  the  children, 
little  Agnes  and  Saxon.  But  the  poor  old 
man  was  past  further  speaking ;  his  lips 
moved,  but  there  was  no  sound  audible. 
He  kissed  his  daughter-in-law  affectionately, 
and  his  grandchildren.  Poor  little  things ! 
They  were  lifted  up  to  kiss  the  dying  man, 
and  were  dreadfully  scared  and  puzzled  at 
the  whole  business ;  such  looks  of  wonder 
in  their  pretty  round  eyes !  A  very  sad 
leave-taking.  Then  Stephen  brought  Wil- 
ford  again  into  the  room.  It  w^as  a  last 
chance.  He  could  scarcely  stand,  he  was 
so  weak  and  so  painfully  moved.  Once  I 
thought  the  old  man,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room,  recognized  his  eldest  son, 
but  I  couldn't  be  sure.  I  had  my  hand  on 
his  wrist  all  the  while  ;  the  pulse  grew  faint, 
very  faint,  then  ceased  altogether.  His 
other  hand  was  round  Stephen's  neck.  So 
he  left  us — a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  a  kind 
look  in  his  eyes.  Seventy-two  years  of  age. 
It  was  more  like  going  to  sleep  than  dying. 
He  looked  so  grand  and  handsome,  it  was 
difl&cult  to  believe  that  he  died  cruel  and 
relentless  and  unforgiving." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Wilford !  "  Violet  repeated, 
her  beautiful  eyes  dim  with  tears. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  It  is  indeed  sad  for  him ; 
a;nd  he's  terribly  shaken  by  it.  He  looks 
very  ill,  ajid  he  seems  utterly  careless  of 
himself.  I  fear  he  has  been  living  rather 
wildly  and  recklessly  during  his  long  ab- 
sence. There  is  much  to  be  said  for  him, 
however  ;  he  was  very  young  when  he  went 
away.  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  other  than  hardly  treated. 
This  has  been  a  terrible  trial  for  him.  I 
hope  it  may  be  for  his  good.  I  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  bear  it — at  present  I 
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have  my  fears.  I  don't  like  his  looks  at  all, 
in  fact." 

"Do  you  think  he  is  ill? — dangerously 
ill  ?  » 

"  He's  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  I 
doubt  if  he  has  sufficient  strength,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  to  support  the  shock  this 
must  be  to  him.  He  is,  as  it  were,  stunned 
by  the  blow.  He  moves  about  like  a  man 
in  a  dream.  It  is  quite  pitiful  to  see  him. 
The  great,  strong,  strapping  fellow  he 
was  !  Now  he  trembles  as  he  walks  ;  he  is 
bent  like  an  old  man  j  his  limbs  yield  under 
him ;  he  stares  when  you  address  him  as 
though  he  could  not  grasp  your  words  j 
and  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes  when  he 
attempts  to  speak ;  he  eats  nothing — I  am 
afraid  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  support- 
ing himself  too  much  by  recourse  to  stim- 
ulants ;  he  sits  shivering  by  the  fire,  so 
close  as  almost  to  burn  his  clothes.  And  it 
seems  he  fainted  last  night — once  out  in 
the  garden,  after  his  interview  with  his 
father  ;  Stephen  found  him  on  the  ground, 
half  covered  with  snow — and  again  this 
morning,  "svhen  he  became  conscious  that 
the  old  man  was  indeed  dead.  I  don't  like 
his  looks  at  all." 

"Poor  Mr.  Wilford!" 

A  quick  footstep  outside,  and  Madge 
hurries  into  the  room. 

"O  papa,  here's  your  handkerchief;  I 
quite  forgot  to  give  it  you.  I've  been  out 
in  the  garden  ;  it's  such  fun.  The  snow  is 
quite  over  one's  boots,  and  there's  an  icicle, 
oh,  ever  so  long,  hanging  from  the  pump. 
Oh,  and  papa,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me 
into  the  fowl-house  ;  I  do  think  that  poor 
old  speckled  hen  whom  I  always  called  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  because  she  was  such  a 
pompous,  strutting  old  thing,  you  know,  I 
do  think  she's — why,  Vi,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? Why,  you've  been  crying  —  oh,  I'm 
sure  you  have.  What  is  the  matter  ?  And 
i  papa,  why,  how  solemn  you  look." 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  not 
so  much  noise.  A  very  solemn  thing  has 
happened.  Poor  old  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  the 
Grange,  is  dead.  Yes,  it's  very  sad  ;  and  I 
think,  Vi,  you  had  better  draw  down  all  the 
blinds.  It  will  only  be  a  proper  mark  of 
respect  to  the  bereaved  family.  I  am  sure 
all  the  shutters  in  Grilling  Abbots  will  be 
closed  when  the  sad  news  becomes  known. 
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The  poor  old  man,  whatever  his  faults,  has 
been  very  kind  to  all  about  the  estate,  and 
many  a  poor  fellow  hereabouts  has  lost  a 
good  friend  by  his  death.  "Was  that  some 
one  ringing  the  surgery-bell?  I'll  go  and 
see  myself.  Don't  keep  your  boots  on, 
Madge,  if  they're  wet  j  and  there'll  be 
hardly  any  more  going  out  to-day." 

"  Don't  cry,  Vi,  dear ;  "  and  kind  Madge 
kisses  her  sister.  Not  boisterously  this  time, 
but  with  much  quiet  tenderness.  "  How 
dreadful  death  is,  isn't  it,  Vi  ?  "  And  then 
poor  Madge  cannot  help  crying  too. 

The  news  had  soon  reached  Grilling  Ab- 
bots. The  butcher,  calling  for  orders  early 
in  the  morning,  had  learnt  of  poor  Mr. 
Hadfield's  death  from  the  housekeeper.  He 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence into  the  town.  He  beat  William 
Ostler — who  heard  of  it  from  Groom  Frank 
— out  with  his  horses  for  a  morning  exer- 
cise— he  beat  William  Ostler  by  about  ten 
minutes.  Of  course  the  butcher,  hurrying 
back,  yet  found  time  to  stop  every  one  he 
met,  and  jerk  out  of  himself — ^he  was  not  a 
conversationalist,  and  speech  was  always 
with  him  rather  a  matter  of  effort — the  sim- 
ple announcement,  "  Poor  old  gen'leman's 
gone."  But  the  few  words  were  sufficient 
for  the  occasion.  So  far  as  Grilling  Abbots 
was  concerned  there  was  but  one  poor  old 
gen'leman  who  could  go.  Everybody  said 
that  it  was  only  to  be  expected,  and  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  surprised ;  and  yet  some- 
how all  looked  as  though  they  had  not 
expected  it,  and  were  surprised.  The  old 
sexton — what  a  shrivelled  mummy  of  a  man 
he  was,  in  his  wide-rimmed  hat  and  long- 
skirted  rusty  great-coat!  his  gi-anddaugh- 
ters  (it  was  thoughtful  of  them,  for  the 
morning  was  bitterly  cold)  had  wound  a 
comforter  of  great  length  many  times  round 
his  neck,  so  that  little  of  his  face  was 
visible — the  old  sexton  was  seen  wending 
his  way  to  the  church,  swinging  the  keys  in 
his  hand.  "  I  didn't  think  I  should  have 
to  toll  for  him,  and  he  a  good  six  years  older 
nor  me  ;  I  thought  the  colonel  would  have 
been  the  last  of  the  Hadfields  I  should  ever 
have  tolled  for.  I  suppose  we'll  have 
funeral  sermon  next  Sunday;  most  likely; 
I  warrant  Parson  wont  leave  a  dry  eye  in 
town  afore  he's  done  with  'em.  Poor  old 
gen'leman!     And  only  seventy-two-7-quite 
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a  young  man  one  may  say,  little  better  nor 
in  his  prime." 

Within  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  known 
at  Mowle.  Old  Mr.  Bartlett— (firm  of  Par- 
kinson, Bartlett,  &  Co. ;  but  old  Mr.  Par- 
kinson has  been  dead  some  years,  and  his 
son,  who  nominally  represents  the  head  of 
the  firm,  is  not  thought  much  of  as  a  lawyer^ 
though  highly  esteemed  by  all  Mowle  as  a 
cricketer;  indeed,  he  is  one  of  theUplandshire 
eleven  gentlemen-play ers),r^old  Mr.  Bart- 
lett seemed  quite  startled  by  the  news  j  he 
said,  "  God  bless  me  !  "  three  times  over, 
as  his  manner  was  when  much  disturbed, 
and  fell  to  pondering  which  of  the  two  wills 
he  had  prepared  for  the  late  Mr.  Hadfield 
would  be  carried  into  execution.  The  long 
will  made  some  years  before,  twelve  fools- 
cap sheets,  settled  by  Mr.  Spinbury  (Equity 
Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer,  34  Old 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  to  the  bar  in 
'19)  :  or  the  short  will  of  a  very  little  while 
ago,  when  the  testator  had  asked  so  many 
questions  as  to  the  effect  of  cancelling  wills, 
etc.  Somehow  Mr.  Bartlett  seemed  to  de- 
sire that  the  long  will  should  be  the  one  to 
be  carried  out;  it  was  an  admirable  will, 
beautifully  drawn,  quite  a  work  of  art  in  its 
way,  and  on  twelve  foolscap  sides ;  what  a 
pity  to  make  waste  paper  of  such  a  will  as 
that !  Well,  yes,  perhaps,  as  a  will,  it  was 
hard  upon  the  elder  son ;  perhaps  it  was 
tliatf  and  Mr.  Bartlett  prepared  himself  for 
a  summons  to  the  Grange.  At  the  under- 
taker's, too,  Mr.  Tressell's  there  was  some 
excitement.  Mr.  Tressell  knew  that  his 
services  would  be  required ;  he  was  the 
only  undertaker  for  miles  round,  and  already 
he  commenced  to  busy  himself  amongst  his 
sable  properties  and  paraphernalia.  Would 
it  be  a  grand  funeral  ?  Perhaps  very  much 
on  the  plan  of  Colonel  Hugh's.  Simple, 
but  substantial,  merely  the  family  at  the 
Grange  as  mourners,  with  the  addition,  of 
course,  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer.  Per- 
haps two  mourning  coaches  would  be  suffi- 
cient, with  four  horses,  of  course ;  though 
he  should  have  preferred  three,  if  not  four, 
coaches.  The  more  the  better.  What 
funerals  always  wanted  was  length.  GWq 
them  lengthy  and  the  effect  was  certain  ;  and 
soon,  and  involuntarily,  he  commenced  rub- 
bing up  the  brass  tips  of  his  baton.  A 
highly  respectable  man,  and  a  good  and 
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moral  in  his  way.  Yet  somehow,  one  has  a 
sort  of  shrinking  from  a  trade  that  makes 
all  its  money  out  of  mortality,  that  lives  by 
death :  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  like  a 
diild  of  mine  to  be  a  coffin-maker.  What 
is  he  to  know  of  the  awe  of  the  grave,  who 
cannot  but  identify  it  with  such  details  as 
bronze  nails,  white  satin  lining,  silver  han- 
dles and  plate,  etc.  ?  And  the  old  rector, 
too,  the  Reverend  Edward  Mainstone,  was 
he  to  feel  nothing  at  the  loss  of  his  old 
parishioner — had  he  no  duties  to  perform  on 
the  sad  occasion  ?  The  dead  man  had  been 
his  very  good  friend  for  many  long  years  ; 
there  had  been  one  or  two  quarrels  between 
them  ;  both  were  a  little  hot  and  obstinate 
and  proud;  "high  and  mighty"  was  the 
Grilling  Abbots  description  of  the  chronic 
state  of  mind  of  the  two  old  gentlemen  ; 
but  these  disagreements  had  not  been  very 
lasting.  If  the  rector  could  charge  some 
faults  to  the  debit  of  old  Mr.  Hadfield,  he 
could  bring  many  good  qualities  to  his 
credit.  How  could  he  regard  reproachfully 
for  any  long  time,  one  who  was  so  persist- 
ently kind  to  the  poor  on  his  estates,  who 
rebuilt  cottages,  who  distributed  coals  and 
blankets  so  liberally  in  the  winter,  who 
repaired  the  church,  including  the  chancel, 
entirely  at  his  own  cost?  The  rector 
lamented  the  death  of  his  old  friend  deeply. 
Indeed  the  old  feel  always  the  loss  of  their 
contemporaries  very  much.  In  youth,  per- 
haps, we  can  afford  to  waste  and  lose  both 
our  friends  and  our  money ;  in  age  we  needs 
must  be  economical  with  regard  to  both. 
We  are  past  making  new  friendships  or 
earning  more  money.  The  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Mainstone,  too,  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
"  They  will  expect  me  to  mention  it  on 
Sunday,"  he  said.  "  I'd  rather  not.  I  feel 
my  heart  will  hardly  let  me  speak  upon  the 
subject.  Yet,  I  suppose,  I  must.  One 
thing,"  he  added,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  any 
commonplace  will  do.  The  poor  souls  will 
only  be  too  ready  with  their  tears.  They 
loved,  though  they  feared  him,  while  he 
lived.  They  will  only  love  him  now.  My 
dear  old  friend !  " 

And  the  rector's  eyes  were  very  dim  just 
then. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he   said.    "  What  did  I 
say  when  the  poor  colonel  was  taken  from 
us  ?     Let  me  look  out  that  sermon." 
There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  gen- 
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eral  grief  of  the  neighborhood  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hadfield  of  the  Grange.  It  soon 
began  to  be  bruited  about  that  Mr.  Wilford, 
the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited.  It  would 
be  vain  to  ask  how  this  fact  became  known, 
even  before  the  funeral  and  the  formal  read- 
ing of  the  will  by  the  family  solicitor.  But 
the  world  must  be,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
aware  that  the  occurrences  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  parlor  do  not  take  place  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  butler's  pantry  and 
the  kitchen.  When  we  begin  to  have  ser- 
vants, we  leave  off  possessing  secrets.  We 
live  in  glass  houses  ;  we  throw  ourselves 
open  to  public  inspection,  like  so  many 
picture-galleries.  You  have  only  to  get  a 
ticket  from  Thomas  or  James,  and  you  can 
walk  round  and  examine  us  as  though  we 
belonged  to  you.  It  is  a  servant's  privilege 
to  have  the  most  notable  circumstances  in 
his  employer's  biography  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  to  be  able  to  comment  upon  them 
boldly  and  freely.  Does  the  Oriental  plan 
answer  ?  Do  the  mute  servitors  refrain 
from  revealing  by  gesticulations  and  the 
dumb  alphabet  the  secrets  of  their  employ- 
ers ?  I  doubt  it.  Certainly  the  occidental 
servants  use  their  tongues  enough,  and  if 
those  organs  were  removed,  I  believe  they 
would  yet  manage — perhaps  with  their  toes 
— to  narrate  of  their  masters,  and  to  can- 
vass their  conduct.  Say  that  the  servants 
of  the  Grange  knew  all  about  their  late 
master's  will,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
wonder  that  all  the  good  folks  of  Grilling 
Abbots  were  well  acquainted  with  it  too. 
And,  be  it  told,  they  disapproved  the  testa- 
tor's disposition  of  his  property.  Conser- 
vatism was  very  strong  in  Grilling  Abbots. 
They  had  entirely  orthodox  views  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  primogeniture.  They 
deemed  it  only  right  that  estates  should 
descend  from  father  to  son  in  one  uninter- 
rupted line.  They  could  not  understand 
this  cutting  off  the  lawful  heir.  And  they 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Wilford,  and  were  very 
sorry  for  him.  He  might  have  been  a  bit 
wild,  they  admitted ;  but  what  then  ?  A 
good  many  of  the  Iladfields  had  been  a  bit 
wild  in  their  youth,  and  what  harm  had 
come  of  it,  after  all  ?  Nothing  to  speak  of. 
And  he  was  much  more  like  the  old  Ilad- 
fields— the  living  imago  of  the  pictcr  in  the 
long  room  at  the  Grange,  of  the  Hadfield 
as  went  to  Indy — they  would  call  it  Indy,— 
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much  more  like  the  old  Hadfields  than  Mr. 
Stephen,  who  was  a  nice  civil-spoken  gen- 
tleman to  be  sure,  they  all  admitted  ;  but 
not  so  much  of  a  Hadfield  as  Mr.  Wilford 
— no — and  not  the  eldest  son  either. 

Before  a  roaring  fire  in  the  library  Mr. 
"Wilford  sat  scorching  his  thin  white  face. 
Mr.  Tressell  was  up-stairs.  He  was  con- 
sulting with,  and  taking  instructions  from, 
Stephen  as  to  the  funeral.  Stephen  had 
endeavored  to  interest  his  elder  brother  in 
these  proceedings  ;  indeed,  had  appeared 
anxious  to  cede  to  him  the  chief  place  in  the 
household.  But  Wilford  had  declined  all 
intervention. 

"  Do  what  you  think  best,  Steenie.  I  am 
sure  what  you  do  will  be  right.  I  cannot 
counsel  you.  Indeed  I  am  useless  here. 
But  you  are  the  master  of  the  Grange.  I 
cannot  think  or  speak.  My  head  is  so 
heavy,  and  I  cannot  get  warm.  AVould  I 
were  dead  !  Let  them  bring  me  some  more 
wine." 

He  had  not  spoken  so  much  since  the 
death  of  the  old  man.  Stephen  led  Ger- 
trude to  him. 

"  Say  something  to  him,  Gertrude,"  he 
whispered  to  her.  "  Try  and  rouse  him 
from  this  torpor  he  has  fallen  into.  Try  and 
comfort  him." 

A  calm,  handsome,  blonde  woman,  with 
long,  flowing  skirts,  Gertrude  Hadfield,  ap- 
proached her  brother-in-law.  She  was  very 
elegant  and  refined.  Perhaps  these  quali- 
ties necessitate  a  certain  reticence,  if  not  an 
absence  of  feeling.  Yet  in  her  impassive 
way  she  was  deeply  attached  to  her  husband 
and  her  children,  and  she  had  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  late  Mr.  Hadfield.  She  brought 
her  children  with  her,  and  stooped  before 
Wilford. 

"  Be  comforted,  brother,"  she  said  to  him 
in  a  soft  voice.  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
wan  smile. 

"  Steenie's  wife,"  he  murmured,  "  and  his 
children.     How  old  this  makes  one  seem  !  " 

"  Go,  Saxon,"  she  said  to  her  baby  son, 
"  go  and  kiss  your  uncle." 

"  I  don't  like  to,"  cried  the  boy.  "  I'm 
afraid." 

"What?  AVhy  I'm  quite  ashamed  of 
you.  What  will  be  thought  of  you  ?  Not 
kiss  poor  Uncle  W^ilford  ?  " 

"  Don't,"  said  Wilford,  with  a  dark  frown, 
"  don't  teach  them  tliaL    Don't  teach  them 
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what  they'll  have  to  unlearn  in   a  week.     ' 
They  mustn't  call  me  uncle.     Never,  never. 
I  am  no  more  a  Hadfield  ! " 

The   poor  lady,  rather  terrified,  shrunk  ^ 
back  with  her  children.  i^H 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  she  asked  her-  "i 
self.     "  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  said  one  of  the  children, "  why 
is  the  room  so  dark  ? — why  mayn't  we  open 
the  shutters  ?  —  why  mayn't  we  play  at 
horses  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Agnes :  don't  ask  such  ques- 
tions, or  I  must  ring  for  nurse.  Como 
away." 

CHAPTER  VI.   CRAPE. 

The  passing  bell  ceased  to  toll.  The 
family  vault  of  the  Hadfields  in  the  old 
Norman  church  of  Grilling  Abbots  was 
opened  and  closed  again.  The  Rev.  Ed>- 
ward  Mainstone  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
— only  half  audible  though — for  every  now 
and  then  his  words  were  merged  and  lost  in 
his  genuine  sobs  and  emotion ;  but  still 
sufficient  was  heard  to  move  his  whole  conr 
gregation  to  tears.  Perhaps  very  little  was 
needed  to  do  that.  A  neat  tablet  was 
erected  in  the  church — white  marble  bor- 
dered with  black,  like  a  sheet  of  deep 
mourning  note-paper,  with  an  inscription, 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Richard 
Saxon  Carew  Hadfield,  late  of  this  parish, 
who  departed  this  life,"  and  so  on.  The  old 
sexton  would  stand  contemplating  this  tab- 
let for  hours.  People  now  began  to  tap 
their  foreheads,  and  raise  their  eyebrows, 
and  nod  mysteriously  when  they  spoke  of 
the  sexton.  Mr.  Joyce  of  the  George  had 
even  ventured  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  sexton  "  had  gone  downright  cracked !  " 
but  this  was  in  a  free  moment,  late  in  the 
evening,  after  the  rummers  had  been  filled 
up  rather  frequently ;  and  he  was  reproved, 
if  not  punished,  by  his  wife  for  so  strong 
and  unwarrantable  an  assertion.  ^' Aged  ^ 
seventy-two,"  the  sexton  would  mumble  over  / 
and  over  again.  "A  mere  boy — a  mere 
boy.  To  think  that  I  should  live  to  see  his 
funeral — to  see  that  put  up  here.  I  thought 
the  old  colonel  had  been  the  last.  Late  of 
this  parish — don't  it  say  ?  My  eyesight 
aint  what  it  was.  Yes,  of  this  parish,  and 
a  deal  of  good  he's  done  for  it,  in  his  time, 
as  I  can  bear  witness.  A  good  old  gentle- 
man.   God  bless  him  for  it !      God  bless 
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him  ! "  And  he  turged  away,  the  keys  jin- 
gling in  his  trembling  hand.  Mr.  Tressell 
had  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  funeral. 
"  Very  nice  and  gentlemanly,"  he  said,  as 
he  rewrapped  the  baton,  with  the  brass  tips, 
in  silver-paper.  "Very  nice  indeed.  But 
you  may  always  trust  the  county  families 
for  that,"  he  went  on ;  "  they  understand 
burying.  You  may  always  tell  a  gentleman 
by  his  funeral.  "Well,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  chief  mourner  had 
clean  shaved.  A  beard  at  a  burying  was 
out  of  place,  strictly  speaking.  It  gave 
a  furrin  air  to  the  thing.  Still  it  was  nice 
and  gentlemanly  on  the  whole."  Others 
beside  Mr.  Tressell  had  commented  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  late  Mr.  Hadfield's 
elder  son.  "  That  Mr.  Wilford  ? "  they 
said.  "  How  old  looking  !— only  eight-and- 
twenty?  Why,  he  looks  forty,  at  least! 
And  how  white  that  dreadful  crape  makes 
his  face  look !  Poor  young  man !  He 
must  be  very  ill — very  much  cut  up — very 
disappointed  perhaps, — ah  !  most  likely  that 
was  it."  So  Grilling  Abbots  commented ; 
and  old  Mr.  Bartlett  (of  the  firm  of  Par- 
kinson, Bartlett,  &  Co.)  was  re-assured. 
The  short  will  had  been  destroyed — the 
long  will  was  left  in  force.  He  was  sorry 
for  the  elder  son,  of  course.  Still  it  would 
have  been  a  thousand  pities  to  have  thrown 
away,  to  have  made  waste  paper,  absolutely 
waste  paper,  of  a  will  so  perfectly,  so  beau- 
tifully drawn  as  that  had  been,  and  settled 
by  Mr.  Spinbury,  of  Old  Square.  And  Mr. 
Bartlett  rubbed  his  plump  white  hands  to- 
gether until  his  mourning  rings  glittered 
like  diamonds. 

At  the  Grange  the  shutters  were  thrown 
open  again,  and  the  clear  winter  light  once 
more  poured  in  at  the  windows.  Stephen's 
children  in  deep  mourning,  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  games  at  horses  ;  but  with 
a  proviso  that  they  did  not  make  too  much 
noise,  or  in  any  way  annoy  their  Uncle  Wil- 
ford. 

"  Mamma,  is  he  really  our  uncle  ?  "  lisped 
little  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  he  is,"  answers 
mamma,  rather  frightened  lest  the  question 
should  have  been  overheard. 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  give  us  things 
like  our  other  uncles  ?  Why  doesn't  he 
kiss  us  more,  and  play  with  us,  and  tell  us 
fairy  stories  ?  " 
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"  Hush,  Agnes, — because  Uncle  Wilford's 
not  well,  because  he's  very  sad  and  sorry. 
By  and  by  he'll  be  better,  I  dare  say,  and 
then  he'll  play  with  you  as  long  as  you  like." 

"Ah,"  remarks  the  young  lady  with  a 
premature  wisdom,  "  if  he's  ill  he  oughtn't 
to  drink  so  much  wine,  and  nurse  thinks  so 
too." 

"Be  quiet,  Agnes  j  you  must  never  say 
such  rude  things." 

"  O  mamma,  do  look  at  Saxon — what  a 
mess  he's  made  his  new  crape  in  ! " 

The  family  had  assembled  in  the  large 
drawing-room  after  the  funeral  to  hear  the 
will  read.  The  children,  marvelling  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  con- 
clave, disturbed  its  peace  by  intermittent 
kicking  at  the  door,  greatly  to  Mrs.  Ste^ 
phen's  displeasure,  who  inveighed  loudly 
against  the  ceaseless  negligence  of  modern 
nurses. 

"  Jefiries,  do  keep  the  children  up-stairs 
and  quiet  for  half  an  hour,"  she  said  in 
tones,  for  her,  almost  peremptory. 

"  Saxon,  you  don't  know  where  grand- 
papa's gone  to— I  do,"  Miss  Agnes  remarks, 
with  an  air  of  wisdom. 

"  Where  then,  miss  ?  You  don't  know,** 
answers  little  Saxon,  offended  at  this  as- 
sumption of  superior  information. 

"  Up  there — in  the  skies,  higher  than  ever 
I  can  throw  my  ball.  See  " — and  she  suits 
the  action  to  the  word. 

"  Will  he  come  down  again  ?  "  asks  the 
little  boy,  as  he  sees  the  ball  fall. 

The  subject  is  too  vast  for  his  early 
intelligence  to  cover,  and  Miss  Agnes  can 
render  him  no  assistance.  She  dismisses 
the  topic,  or  moves,  perhaps,  the  previous 
question  with  the  words,— 

"  Be  my  horse.  Sax,"  and  soon  there  is  a 
sound  of  little  feet  tramping  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Bartlett  reads  the  will,  rather  pom- 
pously, holding  up  his  gold-rimmed  double 
eye-glasses.  It  is  a  tiresome  business. 
Mrs.  Stephen  quite  loses  her  way  in  it 
before  the  first  page  has  been  turned.  Ste- 
phen looks  bewildered.  Wilford  leans  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  crouches  by  the 
fire :  he  seems  abstracted,  and  very  cold. 
He  shivers  now  and  then,  when  his  teeth 
quite  chatter.  Mrs.  Stephen  has  soon  given 
up  the  thing  as  hopeless.  She  passes  the 
time  ialistening  to  the  children,  and  endeav- 
oring to  guess  at  their  proceedings.    They 
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are  very  quiet  now.  How  she  trusts  that 
they  are  at  no  mischief!  They  are  noisy 
again  now — how  noisy !  She  can  barely 
hear  Mr.  Bartlett's  voice.  She  grows  quite 
hot  and  uncomfortable.  What  a  noise! 
How  fast  they  are  running  !  Oh,  if  Agnes 
should  hurt  herself !  Oh,  if  Saxon  were  to 
fall  down  !  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the 
will — and  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett  glanced  at  Wilford  when  the 
reading  was  finished. 

"  He  takes  it  very  quietly,"  said  the  law- 
yer to  himself.  "  Does  he  understand  it  ? 
*  Cut  off  with  a  shilling  ; '  that  I  suppose 
would  be  the  popular  description  of  the 
eldest  son's  position.  It  seems  cruel,  but  of 
course  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  or  else  what  would  be  the  use 
of  will-making  ?  Still  there's  almost  a  case 
for  him.  He  might  try  to  upset  the  will — 
its  provisions  do  seem  to  be  a  little  unnat- 
ural. Was  the  testator  sane  when  he  exe- 
cuted it?  The  date  some  years  back — 
sane  ?  As  sane  as  any  man  in  the  county 
— no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury — eccentric 
perhaps — a  little,  now  and  then.  But  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  color 
that  into  madness.  Yet  he  might  try.  If  I 
were  in  his  shoes  I  should.  The  judges 
don't  like  upsetting  wills,  but  we  needn't  go 
80  far  as  that.  We  might  settle  the  case  out 
of  court.  If  I  were  he,  I  should  attempt  a 
compromise,  and  commence  legal  proceed- 
ings— that  of  course.  They  have  a  won- 
derful effect  sometimes,  have  legal  proceed- 
ings, especially  in  families ;  all  the  women 
get  up  en  masse.  Oh,  don't  let  it  go  into 
the  newspapers  !  Divide  the  money — any- 
thing !  Yes,  if  he  were  well  advised  he 
might  get  very  good  terms — very  good  in- 
deed— an  exceedingly  nice  slice  of  the  Had- 
field  property.  But,  of  course,  it  isn't  for 
Parkinson,  Bartlett,  &  Co.  to  make  any  stir 
in  the  matter.  They  indeed  would  probably 
be  engaged  on  the  other  side — on  behalf  of 
the  family — in  support  of  the  will." 

And  Mr.  Bartlett  smilingly  contemplated 
a  long  and  charming  vigta  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, paved  with  bilH  of  cost,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  extreme  distance  giving 
judgment  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  suit  of  Hadfield  and  Hadfield. 

What  a  beautiful  tree  of  litigation  and 
entanglement  he  pictured  to  himself  grow- 
ing out  of  the  long  will  settled    by  Mr, 
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Spinbury  of  Old  Square !  But  he  had 
snap  off  his  day-dream  quite  short,  for  it 
was  growing  dark — a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit  to  refresh  himself  after  his  long 
labors,  and  then  to  be  driven  back  to  Mowle 
in  his  hired  fly.  Again  he  glanced  at  Wil- 
ford, but  he  made  no  sign. 

"  He'll  think  it  over,  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  hear  something  definite  in  a  few  days. 
When  he  wakes  up  to-morrow  and  finds 
himself  a  beggar,  why,  he  wont  like  it — and 
— and  he'll  act  accordingly." 

The  remark  was  cautious,  if  vague.  Mr. 
Bartlett  muttered  on  his  way  homewards. 
He  was  meditating  an  item  in  his  attend- 
ance-book. 

"Let  me  see.  3d  January.  To  long 
attendance  reading  over  the  will  of  the  late 
G.  R.  S.  C.  Hadfield  to  the  family,  and 
explaining  the  difierent  points  thereof,  when 
we  pointed  out  the  immediate  efiect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  will  and  the  various  con- 
tingencies arising  therefrom,  and  long  con* 
ference  thereupon.  Engaged  four  and  a 
half  hours,  about,  let  us  say,  five ;  two 
guineas?  I  think  I  might  say  three. 
There's  plenty  of  money  in  the  case.  Ah  ! 
and  add — hire  of  fly  to  the  Grange  and 
back,  what  will  that  be?  Eight  and  six, 
perhaps, — well,  we'll  say  a  guinea.  No  one 
can  complain  of  that." 

Mr.  Bartlett  gone,  Mrs.  Stephen  with  a 
thankful  heart  hurried  to  her  children.  She 
found  Saxon  with  his  face  puckered  up, 
from  a  strong  inclination  to  cry,  and  his 
knees  very  red  from  a  recent  fall.  But 
there  was  no  material  harm  done. 

Stephen  advanced  to  his  brother. 

<'  You  heard  the  will  ?  "  he  asked.  Wil- 
ford nodded. 

"  I  regret  the  terms  of  it  very  much,'* 
said  Stephen,  "  for  I  feel  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  to  you.  But  indeed  this 
need  make  no  difference,  really.  Tha 
Grange  is  yours,  if  you  will  have  it.  Dur- 
ing our  lives  it  shall  be  the  home  of  both 
of  us,  as  it  was,  years  ago,  in  our  boyhood. 
All  that  the  will  gives  me  shall  be  quite  as 
much  yours  as  mine,  brother.  There  has 
been  no  difference  between  us — ever.  Let 
there  be  none  now." 

"You  are  very  generous,  Stephen, 
but " 

"  Had  there  been  no  will,  brother,  you 
would  have  welcomed  me,  I'm  sure.    You 
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wooild  have  opened  your  doors  to  me — you 
would  have  bade  me  make  your  house  my 
home.  There  is  alteration  in  words,  but 
there  is  little  change  in  fact — only  it  is  for 
me,  now,  to  do  what  you  would  have  done 
then.  Come,  Wilford,  look  up — be  con- 
soled— make  the  Grange  your  home — look 
upon  the  Hadfield  lands  as  your  own — they 
shall  be  as  much  yours  as  mine,  and  if 
there  is  need  for  form  in  the  matter,  why 
we'll  have  a  lawyer  in,  and  make  the  mat- 
ter secure  with  parchment  and  sealing-wax." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Stephen,  but  indeed 
this  must  not  be.  The  estates  are  yours — 
honestly  yours " 

"Then  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with 
them  ?  "  Stephen  interrupted.  "  May  I  not 
share  them  with  you,  Wil  ?  " 

"No,  Stephen.  There's  a  duty  to  be 
considered  in  the  matter.  Are  we  not 
bound  to  obey  our  father's  will?  If  he 
pleased  to  leave  his  property  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  my  receiving  no  benefit  from 
it,  are  we  justified  in  seeking  to  evade  his 
determination  ?  No.  I  was  disobedient 
enough  while  he  lived,  let  me  at  least  obey 
him  now  that  he  is  dead." 

"  But  it  was  a  mere  freak,  Wilford — an 
impulse  of  passion  against  you  which,  had 
he  lived,  he  would  have  sorely  repented  of, 
and  made  you  amends  for." 

"  I  cannot  think  so,  Steenie,"  the  elder 
brother  said,  sorrowfully.  "  The  will  was 
made  deliberately  enough,  years  ago.  Had 
he  no  opportunity  of  altering  its  provisions, 
do  you  think,  in  all  that  time  ?  Well,  he 
had,  and  he  did  alter  them.  He  made  a 
new  will,  restoring  me  to  my  position  as  his 
eldest  son.  He  saw  me — Heaven  knows 
what  new  wrong  there  was  to  him  in  my 
presence,  or  what  he  wished  me  to  say  or  do 
more  than  I  said  and  did.  But  he  cast  me 
off  anew — he  destroyed  the  new  will  before 
my  face  ;  he  told  me  that  not  one  halfpenny 
of  his  money  should  I  ever  touch :  he  for- 
bade me  to  look  upon  myself  as  his  son. 
Let  it  be  so.  Let  me  never  receive  a  frac- 
tion of  benefit  from  his  property — let  me  no 
more  be  accounted  his  son  or  your  brother." 

Wilford  spoke  almost  fiercely  at  last,  and 
his  manner  rather  alarmed  Stephen. 

"  What  will  you  do,  Wilford  ?  " 

"  Leave  here  at  once — to-day — to-mor- 
row— as  soon  as  I  feel  a  little  better  and 
stronger.     I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am 
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strangely  shattered  and  broken  of  late.  I 
am  so  weak  that  I  can  barely  stand,  and  I 
tremble  all  over.  My  throat  is  so  parched 
and  burning,  and  such  strange  things  danco 
before  my  eyes,  that  I  feel  at  times  quite 
giddy,  as  though  my  brain  were  going.  But 
this  will  wear  off.  Then  I  quit  this  place 
forever." 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  God  knows.  It  will  matter  little.  I  will 
turn  my  back  upon  Grilling  Abbots  forever. 
They  shall  never  write  up  my  name  in  the 
church — never  hear  more  of  me.  Far  away 
where  I  drop  down  there  let  them  bury  me 
—a  stranger.  Don't  fear  that  I  will  bring 
further  shame  on  the  name  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
will  cease  to  bear  it  any  longer.  Let  it  go 
with  the  estates.  Why  should  I  rob  you 
and  you  children?  What  right  have  I  to 
plunder  them  of  their  portions-— honestly  and 
lawfully  theirs.  It  must  not  be.  I  will  go 
from  here  very  shortly,  a  stranger,  never  to 
return.  Your  children  need  never  know 
that  such  a  person  has  ever  lived.  They 
will  soon  forget  me,  and  more  need  never 
be  told  them.  Indeed,  there  will  be  nothing 
more  to  tell.  I  shall  have  gone  away  like 
that  old  ancestor  of  ours, — never  to  come 
back, — never  to  be  heard  of  more." 

"  But  how  will  you  live  ?  " 

"For  that  matter  there  will  be  money 
enough  under  our  mother's  will,  Steenie,  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  perhaps 
the  sooner  they  part  company  the  better.  I 
shall  not  starve.  How  cold  I  am.  Put 
another  log  on,  Steenie.  This  dreadful 
thirst!  Let  them  bring  me  something 
to  drink — water — anything." 

"  What  has  he  been  saying  ?  "  asked  Ger- 
trude, anxiously,  as  she  encountered  her 
husband  on  his  quitting  Wilford. 

"  He  talks  in  a  strange  way ;  insists  upon 
leaving  the  Grange  at  once  —  forever,  he 
says." 

Gertrude  could  hardly  suppress  an  excla- 
mation of  the  relief  she  felt.  Indeed,  she 
was  fairly  frightened  at  Wilford's  gloomy 
manner  and  wild  looks,  both  on  the  chil- 
dren's account  and  her  own. 

"Is  he  sane,  Ste,  do  you  think?"  she 
inquired. 

Stephen  mused  over  this  question. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  his  mind  was  rather 
affected  with  all  that  has  passed.     Certainly 
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he  has  a  strange  look  now  and  then.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  like  insanity  in  what  he 
said.  It  must  be  owned  though,"  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  that  he  drinks  much  more  than  he 
^ould.  He  will  kill  himself  if  he  goes  on  in 
this  way,  and  I'm  afraid  the  servants  will  get 
talking  about  him  down  in  the  village.  Give 
orders  for  my  horse  to  be  brought  round." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Ste  ?  " 

"  I'll  have  a  talk  with  old  Fuller  about 
bim." 

"  Take  care  how  you  go.  The  road  is  very 
slippery." 

"  I'll  ride  the  bay  ;  he's  very  sure-footed. 
Never  fear,  Gertrude." 

And  Stephen  set  off.  His  wife  determin- 
ing that,  during  his  absence,  she  would  be 
careful  to  prevent  the  children  going  too 
near  their  Uncle  Wilford.  For  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  clearly  out 
of  his  mind,  and  perhaps  dangerous — people 
out  of  their  minds  often  were. 

Vi  and  Madge,  at  work  in  the  snug  front 
parlor  of  Mr.  Fuller's  pretty  white  cottage, 
perceived  a  horseman  advancing  along  the 
road  that  led  from  the  Grange.  Of  course 
they  began  to  speculate,  after  the  manner 
of  dwellers  in  the  country,  as  to  who  this 
could  be  coming  along,  and  what  he  could 
possibly  want. 

"  A  man  all  in  black  on  a  bay  horse ; 
why,  it  must  be  one  of  the  Hadfield  people," 
said  Madge.  "  How  slowly  he  comes  along. 
The  road  is  like  glass  just  there.  Do  you  see, 
the  poor  horse  can  hardly  keep  his  feet." 

"  It's  Stephen  Hadfield.  Why,  he's  com- 
ing here." 

"  Don't  you  think  he's  very  handsome, Vi  ?" 

"  Pretty  well.  They're  a  handsome  fam- 
ily, the  Hadfields,  and  Stephen  is  good  and 
gentlemanly  looking ;  but  yet,  somehow, 
a  little  tame,  I  think.  He  has  not  the 
marked  features  of  the  others.  I  don't 
think  he's  so  handsome  as  his  father  was  j 
or,  indeed,  as  his  brother  is." 

"  His  brother  ?  What,  Vi,  do  you  ad- 
mire that  strange,  wild  creature,  with  the 
long,  straggling  beard?  What  taste! 
What  taste !  Why,  he  quite  frightens 
me.  He  looks  like  a  Vampire,  or  some- 
thing odd  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 

"  Ah,  Madge,  you  like  smug  people,  don't 
you  ?  with  smoothly  brushed  hair  and  rib- 
8ton  pippin  cheeks  ;  let  us  say,  like  Tommy 
Eastwood." 
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"Be  quiet,  Vi.  You  know  I  don't  care  a 
bit  about  Tommy  Eastwood,  but  I  do  pre- 
fer apple  cheeks  to  lanthorn  jaws  and  hol- 
low eyes.  There  now.  You  may  make  the 
most  of  that,  and  tease  me  about  it,  as  papa 
does.  I  see  what  it  is  though.  You're  one 
of  those  sly,  quiet  girls,  who  love  a  bit  of 
romance  all  the  same.  I  do  believe  you'd 
like  that  awful  creature,  Wilford  Hadfield, 
to  come  down  to  the  cottage  in  chain  mail, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  brandishing  a  battle- 
axe,  and  carry  you  oflf  on  a  coal-black  steed. 
Wouldn't  you  like  it,  Vi  ?  I'm  sure  you 
would ;  nothing  would  please  you  better, 
for  all  you're  sitting  there  so  demure  and 
mum,  mending  your  stockings,  than  to  be 
Mrs.  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert,  or  some  awful 
person  of  that  sort.  I  know  you.  Miss  Vi, 
better  than  you  think." 

"  Be  quiet,  Madge,"  Vi  interposes,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Yes,  you're  romantic  enough.  I'm  prac- 
tical. You  like  novels  with  lots  of  senti- 
ment in  them,  and  that  sort  of  stufi".  Hike 
funny  stories  that  make  one  die  of  laughing. 
Hallo  !  Vi.  Stephen  Hadfield's  coming  here. 
Will  he  come  into  this  room,  do  you  think? 
Isn't  my  dress  awfully  untidy — and  isn't  this 
collar  crumpled  ?  And  my  hair  feels  as 
though  it  had  all  tumbled  down  at  the  back. 
Has  it,  Vi  ?  I  wish  I  could  look  so  neat  and 
trim  as  you  always  do  ;  but  I  never  shall,  I 
know.  Oh,  it's  all  right.  He's  gone  into 
the  surgery." 

"  I  hope  there's  no  one  ill  at  the  Grange." 

Stephen  Hadfield  consulted  for  some  time 
with  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  surgery.  The  doctor 
was  informed  of  Wilford's  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, so  far  as  they  had  been  unfolded. 
Something  also  was  said  of  the  symptoms 
of  ill-health  that  Wilford  had  manifested. 

"  I  didn't  at  all  like  his  looks  at  the 
funeral,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,  reflectively. 

"  Come  up  to  the  Grange,  and  see  him  and 
talk  to  him.  He  is  very  fond  of  you.  I 
know  no  one  who  has  more  influence  over 
him.  Try  and  persuade  him  to  abandon  this 
project  of  quitting  us.  Doubtless  he  is  much 
hurt  and  grieved  at  my  father's  will,  which  is 
unquestionably  very  cruel  to  him  in  its  provi- 
sions ;  but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  soften  these 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  shall  never  feel 
that  any  real  difference  has  been  made  be- 
tween us.  He  shall  be  master  of  the  Grange  ' 
if  he  will." 

"  That's  right,  Stephen,"  said  the  doctor, 
heartily,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  speak  like 
that.    The  poor  lad  has  been  hardly  dealt 
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•witli.  He'll  be  better  by  and  by,  mind  and 
body.  ^Ve'll  take  care  of  both.  We'll 
bring  him  to  think  differently  of  all  these 
matters.  I'll  come  up  to  the  Grange  to- 
night and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

True  to  his  word,  the  doctor  visited  the 
Grange  in  the  evening,  and  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  Wilford.  Pie  was  always  more 
open  in  his  conversation  with  the  doctor 
than  with  any  one  else. 

"  This  place  sickens  me — I  cannot  bear  to 
look  around  me.  On  every  side  I  see  some- 
thing that  reminds  me  of  the  day  I  went 
away — of  the  night  I  came  back.  I  hear 
his  voice  in  every  room.  The  story  of  the 
Prodigal  is  always  ringing  in  my  ears.  I 
perpetually  see  him  tearing  up  the  new  will 
or  pointing  to  the  blotted  lines  in  the  Bible. 
Let  me  only  get  away  from  here." 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  London  ;  I  will  lose  myself  there," 
he  said,  grimly  ;  "  the  place  is  big  enough. 
I  will  change  my  name — my  nature  too,  if  I 
can.  Let  me  live  and  die  uncared  for — un- 
known.    I  ask  no  more." 

The  doctor  contemplated  him  for  some 
minutes  as  though  weighing  his  words  and 
identifying  him  with  them. 

"  How  like  his  father,"  muttered  Mr. 
Fuller ;  "  and  obstinate  like  all  the  Had- 
fields  ;  "  and  the  doctor  took  Wilford's  hand 
abruptly,  almost  mechanically  it  seemed, 
gazing  into  his  face  the  while.  He  let  go 
his  wrist  with  a  start. 

"  What  a  pulse !  do  you  know  that  you 
are  very  feverish — very  ill  ?  " 

"I  fear  so.  No  matter.  I  must  go.  I'll 
get  help  in  London." 

"  You'll  drop  down  and  die  on  the  road 
before  you've  gone  half  a  mile  from  the 
place." 

His  words  seemed  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  Wilford. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  asked  sadly,  his 
ej'es  wandering  and  his  limbs  falling  list- 
lessly. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  Mr.  Fuller  answered. 
"You  shall  leave  here."  Wilford  bright- 
ened. "  You  shall  come  to  my  cottage.  I'll 
watch  you  till  you're  quite  yourself  again. 
Then  you  shall  leave  us,  not  before.  You 
shall  live  as  quietly  and  retired  as  you 
please;  shall  see  no  one.  No  one  shall 
know  of  your  presence  there.  You  shall  be 
called  by  what  name  you  choose.  You  shall 
have  your  own  way  in  everything.  Will 
you  como  ?  " 

He  reflected  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  may  leave  when  I  please  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  well,  mind  ;  not  unless." 

"  You  will  not  seek  to  change  my  plans  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  again  allude  to  them,  if  you 
prefer  that  I  should  not  do  so." 
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"  I'll  come,"  said  Wilford. 

"  To-morrow,  mind ;  early.  Let  them 
drive  you  over  in  the  covered  carriage." 

And  the  doctor  sought  out  Stephen,  and 
informed  him  of  what  had  passed. 

"  We  must  humor  him,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Be  satisfied  he  shall  come  back  here  safe 
and  well,  in  a  few  weeks;  only,  if  we  op- 
pose him  now,  we  drive  these  strange  no- 
tions of  his  about  the  Grange  into  confirmed 
mania :  already  they  grow  upon  him  fear- 
fully ;  they  prey  upon  him  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  With  returning  health  will  come  a 
happier  frame  of  mind.  He  shall  be  a  new 
creature  soon." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  wish,  doctor,"  said  Ste- 
phen, and  Mr.  Fuller  returned  to  his  cottage. 

He  was  muttering  to  himself  all  the  way 
home. 

"  Chilliness  and  shivering,"  he  said ;  it 
was  almost  as  though  he  were  quoting  fiom 
medical  notes,  "  succeeded  by  heat,  restless- 
ness, thirst,  and  fever.  Very  bad ;  very 
bad.  That  boy — I  can't  help  calling  him 
so — one  thing — he'll  always  be  a  boy  to  me 
— that  boy,  mark  my  words,"  he  was  forget- 
ful apparently  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
one  present  who  could  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  "  that  boy  will  be  prostrate  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  shall  have  my  work  cut  out  for 
me  to  set  him  up  again.  It  will  be  as  much 
as  they'll  do  to  get  him  round  to  the  cot- 
tage to-morrow — acute  pains  in  the  knees, 
wrists,  shoulders  ;  shifting  pains,  which  you 
never  know  where  to  expect  next,  then  abso- 
lute helplessness.  A  nice  programme  for 
a  patient.  Very  bad,  very  bad  !  And  then 
pleurisy,  perhaps,  or  endocarditis,  or  peri- 
carditis. Yes,  and  then  another  job  for 
Mr.  Tressell,  of  Mowle,  and  another  tablet 
in  Grilling  Abbots  church.  And  all  that 
comes  of  improper  diet  and  disordered 
blood  and  undue  exposure  to  cold.  Why 
wont  people  be  more  careful  ?  But  they 
wont,  and  so  it's  no  use  talking.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  w^orse  for  doctors  if  they  were 
to  be  more  careful.  Blood-letting  ?  No.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  blood-letting  in 
this  case.  We'll  try  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  perhaps  the  alkalies  and  alkoline  carbon- 
ates with  calomel  and  opium.  I've  great 
faith  in  the  alkalies,  myself.  I  remember 
in  that  important  case  at  Mowle  " — and  the 
doctor  wandered  into  medical  reminiscences. 

"  Have  the  spare  bedroom  ready  for  to- 
morrow, Vi,"  he  said,  entering  his  cottage, 
*'  and  everything  well-aired.  We're  going 
to  have  a  visitor." 

"  Who,  papa  dear  ?  "  asks  Miss  Madge  ; 
"  do  tell  me  !  "      ^ 

"  I  heard  you  this  morning,  Madge.  You 
talk  loud  enough.  Who?  why  The  Vam- 
pire ! " 
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PART  V.-^CHAPTER  XV. 

Mrs.  Vincent  came  to  a  dead  stop  as 
they  passed  the  doors  of  Salem,  which  were 
ajar,  taking  resolution  in  the  desperateness 
of  her  uncertainty — for  the  feelings  in  the 
•widow's  mind  were  not  confined  to  one 
burning  impulse  of  terror  for  Susan,  but 
complicated  by  a  wonderful  amount  of  flying 
anxieties  about  other  matters  as  well.  She 
knew,  by  many  teachings  of  experience, 
what  would  be  said  by  all  the  connection, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  minister's 
mother  had  been  in  Carlingford  without 
going  to  see  anybody — not  even  Mrs.  Tufton, 
the  late  minister's  wife,  or  Mrs.  Tozer,  who 
was  so  close  at  hand.  Though  her  heart 
was  racked,  Mrs.  Vincent  knew  her  duty. 
She  stopped  short  in  her  fright  and  distress 
with  the  mild  obduracy  of  which  she  was 
capable.  Before  rushing  away  out  of  Car- 
lingford to  protect  her  daughter,  the  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  anxiety,  could  not  for- 
get the  injury  which  she  might  possibly  do 
by  this  means  to  the  credit  of  her  son. 

"Arthur,  the  chapel  is  open — I  should 
like  to  go  in  and  rest,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
gasp ;  "  and  oh,  my  dear  boy,  take  a  little 
pity  upon  me  !  To  see  the  state  you  are  in, 
and  not  to  know  anything,  is  dreadful.  You 
must  have  a  vestry,  where  one  could  sit 
down  a  little — let  us  go  in." 

"  A  vestry — yes  j  it  will  be  a  fit  place," 
cried  Vincent,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
saying,  and  indeed  worn  out  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  own  emotions.  This  little  per- 
sistent pause  of  the  widow,  who  was  not 
absorbed  by  any  one  passionate  feeling,  but 
took  all  the  common  cares  of  life  with  her 
into  her  severest  trouble,  awoke  the  young 
man  to  himself.  He,  too,  recollected  that 
this  enemy  who  had  stolen  into  his  house 
was  not  to  be  reached  by  one  wild  rush,  and 
that  everything  could  not  be  sufl'ered  to 
plunge  after  Susan's  happiness  into  an  in- 
discriminate gulf  of  ruin.  All  his  own 
duties  pricked  at  his  heart  with  bitter  re- 
minders in  that  moment  when  he  stood  by 
the  door  of  Salem,  where  tw©  poor  women 
were  busy  inside,  with  pails  and  brushes, 
preparing  for  Sunday.  The  minister,  too, 
had  to  prepare  for  Sunday.  He  could  not 
dart  forth,  breathing  fire  and  flame  at  a 
moment's  notice,  upon  the  serpent  who  had 
entered  his  Eden.  Even  at  this  dreadful 
moment,  in  all  the  fever  of  such  a  discovery. 
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the  touch  of  his  mother's  hand  upon 
arm  brought  him  back  to  his  lot.  He 
pushed  open  the  mean  door,  and  led  her 
into  the  scene  of  his  weekly  labors  with  a 
certain  sickening  disgust  in  his  heart  which 
would  have  appalled  his  companion.  Shs 
was  a  dutiful  woman,  subdued  by  long  ex- 
perience of  that  inevitable  necessity  against 
which  all  resistance  fails  ;  and  he  a  passion- 
ate young  man,  naturally  a  rebel  against 
every  such  bond.  They  could  not  under- 
stand each  other  ;  but  the  mother's  troubled 
face,  all  conscious  of  Tufton  and  Tozer,  and 
what  the  connection  would  say,  brought  all 
the  weight  of  his  own  particular  burden 
back  upon  Vincent's  mind.  He  pushed  in 
past  the  pails  with  a  certain  impatience 
which  grieved  Mrs.  Vincent.  She  followed 
him  with  a  pained  and  disapproving  look, 
nodding,  with  a  faint  little  smile,  to  the 
women,  who  no  doubt  were  members  of  the 
flock,  and  might  spread  an  evil  report  of  the 
pastor,  who  took  no  notice  of  them.  As 
she  followed  him  to  the  vestry,  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  with  a  certain  strange 
mixture  of  pain,  vexation,  and  tender  pride, 
how  different  his  dear  father  would  have  been. 
"  But  Arthur,  dear  boy,  has  my  quick  tem- 
per," sighed  the  troubled  woman.  Aftes 
all,  it  was  her  fault  rather  than  her  son's. 

"This  is  a  very  nice  room,"  said  Mrst 
Vincent,  sitting  down  with  an  air  of  relief^ 
"  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  close  the 
window,  as  there  is  no  fire.  You  were 
always  very  susceptible  to  cold,  Arthur, 
from  a  child.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  we 
are  undisturbed,  and  out  of  those  glaring 
streets  where  everybody  knows  you.  I  have 
not  troubled  you,  Arthur,  for  I  saw  you  were 
very  much  troubled;  but,  oh!  don't  keep 
me  anxious  now." 

"  Keep  you  anxious !  You  ask  me  to 
make  you  anxious  beyond  anything  you  can 
think  of,"  said  the  young  man,  closing  the 
window  with  a  hasty  and  fierce  impatience, 
which  she  could  not  understand.  "  Good 
heavens,  mother  !  why  did  you  let  that  man 
into  your  innocent  house  ?  " 

"  Who  is  he,  Arthur  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, with  a  blanched  face. 

"  He  is "  Vincent  stopped  with  his 

hand  upon  the  window  where  he  had  over- 
heard that  conversation,  a  certain  awe  com- 
ing over  him.  Even  Susan  went  out  of  his 
mind  when  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  calok- 
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ness  with  which  his  strange  acquaintance 
had  promised  to  kill  her  companion  of  that 
night.  Had  she  started  already  on  this 
mission  of  vengeance  ?  A  cold  thrill  came 
over  him  where  he  stood.  "  I  can't  tell  who 
he  is,"  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  throwing 
himself  down  upon  the  little  sofa  ;  '•  but  it 
was  to  be  in  safety  from  him  that  Mrs. 
Hilyard  sent  her  daughter  to  Lonsdale.  It 
was  he  whom  she  vowed  to  kill  if  he  found 
the  child.  Ah ! — he  is,"  cried  the  young 
man,  springing  to  his  feet  again  with  a  sud- 
den pang  and  smothered  exclamation  as  the 
truth  dawned  upon  him,  "  Lady  Western's 
brother.  What  other  worse  thing  he  is  I 
cannot  tell.  Ruin,  misery,  and  horror  at 
the  least— death  to  Susan — not  much  less 
to  me." 

**  To  you  ?  O,  Arthur,  have  pity  upon 
me,  my  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent. "  O,  my  boy,  my  boy,  whom  I  would 
die  to  save  from  any  trouble  !  don't  tell  me 
I  have  destroyed  you.  That  cannot  be, 
Arthur — that  cannot  be  !  " 

The  poor  minister  did  not  say  anything— 
his  heart  was  bitter  within  him.  He  paced 
np  and  down  the  vestry  with  dreadful 
thoughts.  What  was  She  to  him  if  she  had 
a  hundred  brothers  ?  Nothing  in  the  world 
could  raise  the  young  Nonconformist  to  that 
Bweet  hght  which  she  made  beautiful ;  and 
far  beyond  that  difference  came  the  cruel 
recollection  of  those  smiles  and  tears — 
pathetic,  involuntary  confessions.  If  there 
was  another  man  in  the  world  Avhom  she 
could  trust  "  with  life — to  death  !  "  what 
did  it  matter  though  a  thousand  frightful 
combinations  involved  poor  Vincent  with 
her  kindred  ?  He  tried  to  remind  himself 
erf"  all  this,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  fact  glared  upon  him  that  it 
was  her  brother  who  had  aimed  this  deadly 
blow  at  the  honor  and  peace  of  his  own 
humble  house ;  and  his  heart  grew  sad  with 
the  thought  that,  however  indifferent  she 
might  be  to  him,  however  unattainable, 
here  was  a  distinct  obstacle  which  must  cut 
off  all  that  bewildering,  tantalizing  inter- 
course which  at  present  was  still  possible, 
notwithstanding  every  other  hindrance.  He 
thought  of  this,  and  not  of  Susan,  as  the 
floor  of  the  little  vestry  thrilled  under  his 
feet.  He  was  bitter,  aggrieved,  indignant. 
His  troubled  mother,  who  sat  by  there,  half 
afraid  to  cry,  watching  him  with  frightened, 
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anxious,  uncomprehending  eyes,  had  done 
him  a  sharp  and  personal  injury.  She  could 
not  fancy  how  it  was,  nor  what  she  could 
have  done.  She  followed  him  with  mild 
tearful  glances,  waiting  with  a  woman's 
compelled  patience  till  he  should  come  to 
himself,  and  revolving  thoughts  of  Salem, 
and  supply  for  the  pulpit  there,  with  an 
anxious  pertinacity.  But  in  her  way  Mrs. 
Vincent  was  a  wise  woman.  She  did  not 
speak — she  let  him  wear  himself  out  first  in 
that  sudden  apprehension  of  the  misfortune 
personal  to  himself,  which  was  at  the  moment 
so  much  more  poignant  and  bitter  than  any 
other  dread.  When  he  had  subsided  a  little 
— and  first  of  all  he  threw  up  the  window, 
leaning  out,  to  his  mother's  great  vexation, 
with  a  total  disregard  of  the  draught,  and 
received  the  chill  of  the  January  breeze 
upon  his  heated  brow — she  ventured  to  say, 
gently,  "  Arthur,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  go  to  Lonsdale,"  said  Vincent. 
"  When  we  came  in  here,  I  thought  we 
could  rush  off  directly ;  but  these  women 
outside  there,  and  this  place,  remind  me 
that  I  am  not  a  free  man,  who  can  go  at 
once  and  do  his  duty.  I  am  in  fetters  to 
Salem,  mother.  Heaven  knows  when  I  may 
be  able  to  get  away.  Sunday  must  be  pro- 
vided for  first.  No  natural  immediate  action 
is  possible  to  me." 

"  Hush,  Arthur,  dear — oh,  hush  !  Your 
duty  to  your  flock  is  above  your  duty  even 
to  your  sister,"  said  the  widow,  with  a  trem- 
ulous voice,  timid  of  saying  anything  to  him 
whose  mood  she  could  not  comprehend. 
"  You  must  find  out  when  the  first  train 
starts,  and  I  will  go.  I  have  been  very 
foolish,"  faltered  the  poor  mother,  "  as  you 
say,  Arthur  ;  but  if  ray  poor  child  is  to  bear 
such  a  dreadful  blow,  I  am  the  only  one  to 
take  care  of  her.  Susan" — here  she  made  a 
pause,  her  lip  trembled,  and  she  had  all  but 
broken  into  tears — "  will  not  upbraid  me, 
dear.  You  must  not  neglect  your  duty, 
whatever  happens ;  and  now  let  us  go  and 
inquire  about  the  train,  Arthur,  and  you 
can  come  on  Monday,  after  your  work  is 
over ;  and,  0  my  dear  boy,  we  must  not 
repine,  but  accept  the  arrangements  of 
Providence.  It  was  what  your  dear  father 
always  said  to  his  dying  day." 

Her  face  all  trembling  and  pale,  her  eyes 
full  of  tears  which  were  not  shed,  her  ten- 
der   humility,  which    never    attempted    a 
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defence,  and  those  motherly,  tremulous, 
wistful  advices  which  it  now  for  the  first 
time  dawned  upon  Mrs.  Vincent  her  son 
was  not  certain  to  take,  moved  the  young 
Nonconformist  out  of  his  personal  vexation 
and  misery. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  he  said.  "  I  must  go 
with  you  ;  and  we  must  go  directly.  Susan 
may  be  less  patient,  less  believing,  less 
ready  to  take  our  word  for  it,  than  you 
imagine,  mother.  Come ;  if  there  is  any- 
body to  be  got  to  do  this  preaching,  the 
thing  will  be  easy.  Tozer  will  help  me 
perhaps.  We  will  waste  no  more  time 
here." 

"  I  am  quite  rested,  Arthur  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  and  it  will  be  right  for  me 
to  call  at  Mrs.  Tozer's  too.  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  Tufton's,  and  perhaps 
some  others  of  your  people.  But  you  must 
tell  them,  dear,  that  I  was  very  hurried — 
and — and  not  very  well ;  and  that  it  was 
family  business  that  brought  me  here." 

"I  do  not  see  they  have  any  business 
with  the  matter,"  said  the  rebellious  min- 
ister. 

"  My  dear,  it  will  of  course  be  known 
that  I  was  in  Carlingford  ;  and  I  know  how 
things  are  spoken  of  in  a  flock,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  rising ;  "  but  you  must  tell  them 
all  I  wanted  to  come,  and  could  not — which, 
indeed,  will  be  quite  true.  A  minister's 
family  ought  to  be  very  careful,  Arthur," 
added  the  much-experienced  woman.  "I 
know  how  little  a  thing  makes  mischief  in  a 
congregation.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I 
ought  not  to  call  at  Mrs.  Tozer's,  as  there  is 
no  time  to  go  elsewhere.  But  still  I  should 
like  to  do  it.  One  good  friend  is  often 
everything  to  a  young  pastor.  And,  my 
dear,  you  should  just  say  a  word  in  passing 
to  the  women  outside." 

"By  way  of  improving  the  occasion?" 
said  Vincent,  with  a  little  scorn.  "  Mother, 
don't  torture  yourself  about  me.  I  shall 
get  on  very  well;  and  we  have  plenty  on 
our  hands  just  now  without  thinking  of 
Salem.  Come,  come ;  with  this  horrible 
cloud  overhanging  Susan,  how  can  you  spare 
a  thought  for  such  trifles  as  these  ?  " 

"  O,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  must  not  we 
keep  you  right?"  said  his  mother;  "are 
not  you  our  only  hope  ?  If  this  dreadful 
news  you  tell  me  is  true,  my  child  will  break 
her  heart,  and  I  will  be  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
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Susan  has  no  protector  or  guardian,  Arthur 
dear,  that  can  take  care  of  her,  but  you." 

Wiping  her  eyes,  and  walking  with  a 
feeble  step,  Mrs.  Vincent  followed  her  son 
out  of  Salem ;  but  she  looked  up  with  gen- 
tle interest  to  his  pulpit  as  she  passed,  and 
said  it  was  a  cold  day  to  the  cleaners,  with 
anxious  carefulness.  She  was  not  carried 
away  from  her  palpable  standing-ground  by 
any  wild  tempest  of  anxiety.  Susan,  whose 
heart  would  be  broken  by  this  blow,  was  her 
mother's  special  object  in  life;  but  the 
thought  of  that  coming  sorrow  which  was  to 
crush  the  girl's  heart,  made  Mrs.  Vincent 
only  the  more  anxiously  concerned  to  con- 
ciliate and  please  everybody  whose  infli^- 
ence  could  be  of  any  importance  to  her  son. 

So  they  came  out  into  the  street  together, 
and  went  on  to  Tozer's  shop.  She,  tremu^ 
lous,  watchful,  noting  everything ;  now  lost 
in  thought  as  to  how  the  dreadful  truth  was 
to  be  broken  to  Susan  ;  now  in  anxious 
plans  for  impressing  upon  Arthur  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  his  people  —  he,  stinging 
with  personal  wounds  and  bitterness,  much 
more  deeply  alarmed  than  his  mother,  and 
burning  with  consciousness  of  all  the  com- 
plications which  she  was  totally  ignorant  of. 
Fury  against  the  villain  himself,  bitter  vex- 
ation that  he  was  Lady  Western's  brother, 
anger  at  his  mother  for  admitting,  at  Susan 
for  giving  him  her  heart,  at  Mrs.  Hilyard 
for  he  could  not  tell  what,  because  she  had 
added  a  climax  to  all,  burned  in  Vincent's 
mind  as  he  went  on  to  George  Street  with 
his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  who  asked 
him  after  every  wayfarer  who  passed  them, 
Who  was  that  ?  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  young  man  gradually  grew  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  and  restless  misery.  Every- 
thing conspired  to  exasperate  him — even 
the  fact  that  Sunday  came  so  near,  and 
could  not  be  escaped.  The  whirl  of  his 
brain  came  to  a  climax  when  Lady  Western's 
carriage  drove  past,  and  through  the  mist 
of  his  wretchedness  he  saw  the  smile  and  the 
beautiful  hand  waved  to  him  in  sweet  recog- 
nition. 0  Heaven  !  toxbring  tears  to  those 
eyes,  or  a  pang  to  that  heart ! — to  have  her 
turn  from  him  shuddering,  or  pass  him  with 
cold  looks,  because  her  brother  was  a  villain, 
and  he  the  avenger  of  that  crime  !  His 
mother,  almost  running  to  keep  up  with  his 
unconsciously  quickened  pace,  cast  pitiful 
looks  at  him,  inquiring  what  it  was.     The 
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poor  young  fellow  could  not  have  told  even 
if  he  would.  It  was  a  combination  of  mise- 
ries, sharply  stimulated  to  the  intolerable 
point  by  the  mission  on  which  he  had  now 
to  enter  Tozer's  shop. 

"  We  heard  you  was  come,  ma'am,"  said 
Tozer,  graciously,  "  and  in  course  was  look- 
ing for  a  call.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay 
awhile  and  help  us  take  care  of  the  pastor. 
He  don't  take  that  care  of  himself  as  his 
friends  would  wish,"  said  the  butterman. 
*'  Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  Tve  a  deal  to  say  to  you 
when  you're  at  leisure.  Old  Mr.  Tufton, 
he  has  a  deal  to  say  to  you.  We  are  as 
anxious  as  ever  we  can  be,  us  as  are  old 
stagers,  to  keep  the  minister  straight,  ma'am. 
He's  but  a  young  man,  and  he's  come  into 
a  deal  of  popularity,  and  any  one  more 
thought  on,  in  our  connection,  I  don't  know 
as  I  would  wish  to  see  ;  but  it  wouldn't  do 
to  let  him  have  his  head  turned.  Them 
lectures  on  Church  and  State  couldn't  but 
be  remarked,  being  delivered,  as  you  may 
say,  in  the  world,  all  on  us  making  a  sacri- 
fice to  do  our  duty  by  our  fellow-creaturs, 
seein'  what  we  had  in  our  power.  But  man 
is  but  mortal;  and  us  Salem  folks  don't 
like  to  see  no  signs  of  tliat  weakness  in  a 
pastor ;  it's  our  duty  to  see  as  his  head's 
not  turned." 

"  Indeed,  I  trust  there  is  very  little  fear 
of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  roused,  and  set 
on  the  defensive.  "  My  dear  boy  has  been 
used  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  have  people 
round  him  who  could  understand  him.  As 
for  having  his  head  turned,  that  might  hap- 
pen to  a  man  who  did  not  know  what  intel- 
ligent approbation  was  ;  but  after  doing  so 
well  as  he  did  at  college,  and  having  his 
dear  father's  approval,  I  must  say  I  don't 
see  any  cause  to  apprehend  that,  Mr.  Tozer. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  all,  for  my  part — I 
always  knew  what  my  Arthur  could  do." 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  Vincent,  impa- 
tiently. "  Look  here,  I  have  come  on  a 
special  business.  Can  any  one  be  got,  do 
you  think,  to  preach  on  Sunday  ?  I  must 
go  home  with  my  mother  to-day." 

"  To-day  !  "  Tozer  opened  his  eyes,  with 
a  blank  stare,  as  he  slowly  took  off  his 
apron.  "  You  was  intimated  to  begin  that 
course  on  the  Miracles,  Mr.  Vincent,  if 
you'll  excuse  mc,  on  Sunday.  Salem  folks 
is  a  little  sharp,  I  don't  deny.  It  would  be 
a  great  disappointment,  and  I  can't  say  I 
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think  as  it  would  be  took  well  if  you  was  to 
go  away." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  unfortunate 
minister,  to  whom  opposition  at  this  moment 
was  doubly  intolerable.  "  The  Salem  peo- 
ple, I  presume,  will  hear  reason.  My  mother 
has  come  upon " 

"  Family  business,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  the  deepest  trembling  anx- 
iety. "  Arthur,  dear,  let  me  explain  it,  for 
you  are  too  susceptible.  My  son  is  all  the 
comfort  we  have  in  the  world,  Mr.  Tozer," 
said  the  anxious  widow.  "  I  ought  not  to 
have  told  him  how  much  his  sister  wanted 
him,  but  I  was  rash  and  did  so ;  and  now  I 
ought  to  bear  the  penalty.  I  have  made 
him  anxious  about  Susan ;  but,  Arthur  dear, 
never  mind ;  you  must  let  me  go  by  myself, 
and  on  Monday  you  can  come.  Your  dear 
father  always  said  his  flock  was  his  first 
duty,  and  if  Sunday  is  a  special  day,  as  Mr. 
Tozer  says " 

*' 0  pa,  is  it  Mrs.  Vincent?  and  you  keep 
her  in  the  shop,  when  we  are  all  as  anxious 
as  ever  we  can  be  to  see  her,"  said  Phcebe, 
who  suddenly  came  upon  the  scene.  *'  Oh, 
please  to  come  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  and 
it  was  so  unkind  of  Mr.  Vincent  not  to  let 
us  know  you  were  coming.  Mamma  wanted 
to  ask  you  to  come  here,  for  she  thought  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  than  a  bachelor's 
rooms ;  and  we  did  think  the  minister  would 
have  told  us"  said  Phoebe,  with  reproachful 
looks ;  "  but  now  that  you  have  come  back 
again,  after  such  a  long  time,  please,  Mr. 
Vincent,  let  your  mother  come  up-stairs. 
They  say  you  don't  think  us  good  enough 
to  be  trusted  now;  but,  oh,  I  don't  think 
you  could  ever  be  like  that ! "  continued 
Phoebe,  pausing  by  the  door  as  she  ushered 
Mrs.  Vincent  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
giving  the  minister  an  appealing  remonstra- 
tive  glance  before  she  dropped  her  eyelids 
in  virginal  humility.  Poor  Vincent  paused 
too,  disgusted  and  angry,  but  with  a  certain 
confusion.  To  fling  out  of  the  house,  dash 
off  to  his  rooms,  make  his  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey,  was  the  impulse  which 
possessed  him  ;  but  his  mother  was  looking 
back  with  wistful  curiosity,  wondering  what 
the  two  could  mean  by  pausing  behind  her 
at  the  door. 

"  I  am  exactly  as  I  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  you,  which  was  on  Tuesday,"  he  said, 
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with  some  indignation.  "  I  will  follow  you, 
please.  My  mother  has  no  time  to  spare, 
as  she  leaves  to-day — can  Mrs.  Tozer  see 
her  ?  She  has  been  agitated  and  worn  out, 
and  we  have  not  really  a  moment  to  spare." 

"  Appearingly  not  —  not  for  your  own 
friends,  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Tozer,  who 
now  presented  herself.  "  I  hope  to  see  you 
well,  ma'am,  and  proud  to  see  you  in  my 
house,  though  I  will  say  the  minister  don't 
show  himself  not  so  kind  as  was  to  be 
wished.  Phoebe,  don't  put  on  none  o'  your 
pleading  looks — for  shame  of  yourself,  miss  ! 
If  Mr.  Vincent  has  them  in  Carlingford  as 
he  likes  better  than  any  in  his  own  flock,  it 
aint  no  concern  of  ours.  It's  a  thing  well 
known  as  the  Salem  folks  are  all  in  trade, 
and  don't  drive  their  carriages,  nor  give 
themselves  up  to  this  world  and  vanity.  I 
never  saw  no  good  come,  for  my  part,  of 
folks  sacrificing  theirselves  and  their  good 
money  as  Tozer  and  the  rest  set  their  hearts 
on,  with  that  Music  Hall  and  them  advertis- 
ing and  things — not  as  I  was  meaning  to 
upbraid  you,  Mr.  Vincent,  particular  not 
before  your  mother,  as  is  a  stranger — but 
we  was  a  deal  comfortabler  before  them  lec- 
tures and  things,  and  taking  off  your  atten- 
tion from  your  own  flock." 

Before  this  speech  was  finished,  the  whole 
party  had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  newly  lighted  fire,  hastily  set  light 
to  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  Phoebe, 
was  sputtering  drearily.  Mrs.  Vincent  had 
been  placed  in  an  arm-chair  at  one  side,  and 
Mrs.  Tozer,  spreading  out  her  black  silk 
apron  and  arranging  her  cap,  set  herself 
doggedly  on  the  other,  Avith  a  little  toss  of 
her  head  and  careful  averting  of  her  eyes 
from  the  accused  pastor.  Tozer,  without 
his  apron,  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and  was  drumming  on  it  with  the  blunt 
round  ends  of  his  fingers ;  while  Phoebe,  in 
a  slightly  pathetic  attitude,  ready  for  gen- 
eral conciliation,  hovered  near  the  minister, 
who  grew  red  all  over,  and  clenched  his  hand 
with  an  emphasis  most  intelligible  to  his 
frightened  mother.  The  dreadful  pause  was 
broken  by  Phoebe,  who  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

"  O  ma,  how  can  you ! "  cried  that 
young  lady — "you  were  all  worrying  and 
teasing  Mr.  Vincent,  you  know  you  were; 
and  if  he  does  know  that  beautiful  lady," 
said  Phoebe,  with  her  head  pathetically  on 
one  side,  and  another  glance  at  him,  still 


more  appealing  and  tenderly  reproachful— 
"  and — and  likes  to  go  to  see  her — it's — it's 
the  naturalest  thing  that  ever  was.  Oh,  I 
knew  he  never  could  think  anything  of  any- 
body else  in  Carlingford  after  Lady  West- 
ern !  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  other  people 
may  say,  I — I — never  can  think  Mr.  Vincent 
was  to  blame." 

Pfcocbe's  words  were  interrupted  by  her 
feelings — she  sank  back  into  a  seat  when  she 
had  concluded,  and  put  a  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  As  for  Tozer,  he  still  drummed 
on  the  table.  A  certain  human  sympathy 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  butterman,  but  he 
deferred  to  the  readier  utterance  of  his  in- 
dignant wife. 

"  I  never  said  it  was  any  concern  of  ours," 
said  Mrs.  Tozer.  "  It  aint  our  way  to  court 
nobody  as  doesn't  seek  our  company  ;  but  a 
minister  as  we've  all  done  a  deal  to  make 
comfortable,  and  took  an  interest  in  equal 
to  a  son,  and  has  been  made  such  a  fuss 
about  as  I  never  see  in  our  connection — it's 
disappointing,  I  will  say,  to  see  him  a-going 
off  after  worldly  folks  that  don't  care  no 
more  about  religion  than  I  do  about  playing 
the  piano.  Not  as  Phoebe  doesn't  play  the 
piano  better  than  most — but  such  things 
aint  in  my  thoughts.  I  do  say  it's  disap- 
pointing, and  gives  folks  a  turn.  If  she's 
pretty  lookin' — as  she  may  be,  for  what  I 
can  tell — it  aint  none  of  the  pastor's  busi- 
ness. Them  designing  ladies  is  the  ruin  of 
a  young  man ;  and  when  he  deserts  his  flock, 
as  are  making  sacrifices,  and  goes  off  after 
strangers,  I  don't  say  if  it's  right  or  wrong, 
but  I  say  it's  disappointin',  and  what  wasn't 
looked  for  at  Mr.  Vincent's  hand." 

Vincent  had  listened  up  to  this  point  with 
moderate  self-restraint — partially,  perhaps, 
subdued  by  the  alarmed  expression  of  his 
mother's  face,  who  had  fixed  her  anxious 
eyes  upon  him,  and  vainly  tried  to  convey 
telegraphic  warnings  ;  but  the  name  of  Lady 
Western  stung  him.  "What  is  all  this 
about  ?  "  he  asked,  with  assumed  coldness. 
"Nobody  supposes,  surely,  that  I  am  to 
render  an  account  of  my  private  friends  to 
the  managers  of  the  chapel.  It  is  a  mistake 
if  it  has  entered  any  imagination.  I  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  enough  of 
this.  When  I  neglect  my  duties,  I  presume 
I  shall  hear  of  it  more  seriously.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  real  business  in  hand." 

"But,  Arthur  dear,  I  dare  say  some  one 
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has  misunderstood  you,"  said  his  mother; 
"it  always  turns  out  so.  I  came  the  day 
before  yesterday,  Mrs.  Tozer.  I  left  home 
very  suddenly  in  great  anxiety,  and  I  was 
very  much  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  I 
must  go  back  to-day.  I  have  been  very  self- 
ish, taking  my  son  away  from  his  usual  occu- 
pations. Never  mind  me,  Arthur  dear ;  if  you 
have  any  business,  leave  me  to  rest  a  little 
with  Mrs.  Tozer.  I  can  take  such  a  liberty 
here,  because  I  know  she  is  such  a  friend  of 
yours.  Don't  keep  Mr.  Tozer  away  from 
his  business  on  my  account.  I  know  what 
it  is  when  time  is  valuable.  I  will  just  stay 
a  little  with  Mrs.  Tozer,  and  you  can  let  me 
know  when  it  is  time  for  the  train.  Yes,  I 
came  up  very  hurriedly,"  said  the  gentle 
diplomatist,  veiling  her  anxiety  as  she 
watched  the  gloomy  countenances  round 
her.  "  We  had  heard  some  bad  news ;  I 
had  to  ask  my  son  to  go  to  town  yesterday 
for  me,  and — and  I  must  go  home  to-day 
without  much  comfort.  I  feeL  a  good  deal 
shaken,  but  I  dare  not  stay  away  any  longer 
from  my  dear  child  at  home." 

"Dear,  dear;  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious 
as  has  happened  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tozer,  slightly 
mollified. 

"It  is  some  bad  news  about  the  gentle- 
man Susan  was  going  to  marry,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  a  rapid  calculation  of  the 
necessities  of  the  position ;  "  and  she  does 
not  know  yet.  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  my  mind  to  know 
about  the  train." 

"  Oh,  and  you  will  be  so  fatigued  ! "  said 
Phoebe.  "I  do  so  hope  it's  nothing  bad. 
I  am  so  interested  about  Miss  Vincent.  O 
pa,  do  go  down-stairs  and  look  at  the  rail- 
way bill.  Wont  you  lie  down  on  the  sofa  a 
little  and  rest  ?  Fancy,  mamma,  taking  two 
journeys  in  three  days  ! — it  would  kill  you ; 
and,  oh,  I  do  so  hope  it  is  nothing  very  bad. 
I  have  so  longed  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's sister.  He  told  me  all  about  her  one 
evening.  Is  the  gentleman  ill?  But  do 
lie  down  and  rest  after  all  your  fatigue. 
Mamma,  don't  you  think  it  would  do  Mrs. 
Vincent  good?" 

"  We'll  have  a  bit  of  dinner  presently," 
said  Mrs.  Tozer.  "Phoebe,  go  and  fetch 
the  wine.  There  is  one  thing  in  trouble, 
that  it  makes  folks  find  out  their  real  friends. 
It  wouldn't  be  to  Lady  Western  the  minister 
would  think  of  taking  his  mother.      I  aint 
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saying  anything,  Tozer— nor  Mr.  Vincent 
needn't  think  I  am  saying  anything.  If  I 
speak  my  mind  a  bit  I  don't  bear  malice. 
Phoebe's  a  deal  too  feelin',  Mrs.  Vincent — 
she's  overcome,  that's  what  she  is — and  if  I 
must  speak  the  truth,  it's  disappointing  to 
see  our  pastor  as  we've  all  made  sacrifices 
for,  following  after  the  ungodly.  I  am  a 
mother  myself,"  continued  Mrs.  Tozer, 
changing  her  seat,  as  her  husband,  followed 
by  the  indignant  Vincent,  went  down-stairs, 
"  and  I  know  a  mother's  feelins ;  but  after 
what  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Pigeon,  and  how 
it's  going  through  all  the  connection  in  Car- 
lingford " 

Mrs.  Vincent  roused  herself  to  listen. 
Her  son's  cause  was  safe  in  her  hands. 

Meantime,  Vincent  went  angry  and  im- 
petuous down-stairs.  "  I  will  not  submit  to 
any  inquisition,"  cried  the  young  man.  "  I 
have  done  nothing  I  am  ashamed  of.  If  I 
dine  with  a  friend,  I  will  suffer  no  question- 
ing on  the  subject.  What  do  you  mean? 
What  right  has  any  man  in  any  connection 
to  interfere  with  my  actions  ?  Why,  you 
would  not  venture  to  attack  your  servant 
so  !  Am  I  the  servant  of  this  congregation  ? 
Am  I  their  slave  ?  Must  I  account  to  them 
for  every  accident  of  my  life  ?  Nobody  in 
the  world  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  de- 
mand upon  me." 

"If  a  minister  aint  a  servant,  we  pays 
him  his  salary  at  the  least,  and  expects  him 
to  please  us,"  said  Tozer,  sulkily.  "  K  it 
weren't  for  that,  I  don't  give  a  sixpence  for 
the  Dissenting  connection.  Them  as  likes 
to  please  themselves  would  be  far  better  in 
a  State  Church,  where  it  wouldn't  disappoint 
nobody;  not  meaning  to  be  hard  on  you 
as  has  given  great  satisfaction,  them's  my 
views ;  but  if  the  Chapel  folks  is  a  little 
particular,  it's  no  more  nor  a  pastor's  duty 
to  bear  with  them,  and  return  a  soft  an- 
swer. I  don't  say  as  I'm  dead  again'  you, 
like  the  women,"  added  the  butterman,  soft- 
ening, "they're  jealous,  that's  what  they 
are ;  but  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart,  not 
for  my  own  part,  to  be  hard  on  a  man  as 
was  led  away  after  a  beautiful  creature  like 
that.  But  there  can't  no  good  come  of  it, 
Mr.  Vincent ;  take  my  advice,  sir,  as  have 
seen  a  deal  of  the  world — there  can't  no 
good  come  of  it.  A  man  as  goes  dining 
with  Lady  Western,  and  thinking  as  she 
means  to  make  a   friend  of  him,  aint  the 
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man  for  Salem.  We're  different  sort  of 
folks,  and  we  can't  go  on  together.  Old 
Mr.  Tufton  will  tell  you  just  the  same,  as 
has  gone  through  it  all — and  that's  why  I 
said  both  him  and  me  had  a  deal  to  say  to 
you,  as  are  a  young  man  and  should  take 
good  advice." 

It  was  well  for  Vincent  that  the  worthy 
butterman  was  lengthy  in  his  address.  The 
sharp  impression  of  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion which  possessed  him  calmed  down  under 
this  outpouring  of  words.  He  bethought 
himself  of  his  dignity,  his  character.  A 
squabble  of  self-defence,  in  which  the  sweet 
name  of  the  lady  of  his  dreams  must  be  in- 
volved— an  angry  encounter  of  words  about 
her,  down  here  in  this  mean  world  to  which 
the  very  thought  of  her  was  alien,  wound  up 
her  young  worshipper  into  supernatural  self- 
restraint.  He  edged  past  the  table  in  the 
back-parlor  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
looking  out  with  a  suppressed  fever  in  his 
veins,  biting  his  lip,  and  bearing  his  lecture. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  way,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  to  leave  Carlingford  at  once,  as 
another  man  would  have  done,  and  leave  the 
Sunday  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  though 
he  groaned  under  his  bonds,  the  young  Non- 
conformist was  instinctively  confined  by 
them,  and  had  the  habits  of  a  man  trained 
in  necessary  subjection  to  circumstances. 
He  turned  round  abruptly  when  the  butter- 
man  at  last  came  to  a  pause. 

"  I  will  write  to  one  of  my  friends  in  Ho- 
merton,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  make  an 
apology  for  me  in  the  chapel.  I  dare  say  I 
could  get  Beecher  to  come  down,  who  is  a 
very  clever  fellow  ;  and  as  for  the  beginning 
of  that  course  of  sermons — " 

He  stopped  short  with  a  certain  suppressed 
disgust.  Good  heavens  !  what  mockery  it 
seemed.  Amid  these  agonies  of  life,  a  man 
overwhelmed  with  deadly  fear,  hatred,  and 
grief  might  indeed  pause  to  snatch  a  burning 
lesson,  or  appropriate  with  trembling  hands  a 
consolatory  promise ;  but  with  the  whole 
solemn  future  of  his  sister's  life  hanging  on 
a  touch,  with  all  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
his  own  involved  in  a  feverish  uncertainty, 
with  dark,  unsuspected  depths  of  injury  and 
wretchedness  opening  at  his  feet — to  think 
of  courses  of  sermons  and  elaborate  preach- 
ments, ineffectual  words,  and  pretences  of 
teaching  !  For  the  first  time  in  the  commo- 
tion of  his  soul,  in  the  resentments  and  fore- 
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bodings  to  which  he  gave  no  utterance,  in 
the  bitter  conviction  of  uncertainty  in  every- 
thing which  consumed  his  heart,  a  doubt  of 
his  own  ability  to  teach  came  to  Vincent's 
mind.  He  stopped  short  with  an  intolerable 
pang  of  impatience  and  self-disgust. 

"  And  what  of  that,  Mr.  Vincent  ?  "  said 
Tozer.  "  I  can't  say  as  I  think  it'll  be  well 
took  to  see  a  stranger  in  the  pulpit  after 
them  intimations.  I  made  it  my  business  to 
send  the  notices  out  last  night ;  and  after 
saying  everywhere  as  you  were  to  begin  a 
coorse,  as  I  always  advised,  if  you  had  took 
my  advice,  it  aint  a  way  to  stop  talk  to  put 
them  off  now.  Old  Mr.  Tufton,  you  know, 
he  was  a  different  man  ;  it  was  experience 
as  was  his  line ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say 
nothing  against  experience,"  said  the  wor- 
thy deacon.  "  There  aint  much  true  godli- 
ness, take  my  word,  where  there's  a  shrink- 
ing from  disclosing  the  state  of  your  soul ; 
but  for  keeping  up  a  congregation  there's 
nothing  I  know  on  like  a  coorse  —  and  a 
clever  young  man  as  has  studied  his  subjects, 
and  knows  the  manners  of  them  old  times, 
and  can  give  a  bit  of  a  description  as  takes 
the  interest,  that's  what  I'd  set  my  heart  on 
for  Salem.  There's  but  three  whole  pews  in 
the  chapel  as  isn't  engaged,"  said  the  but- 
terman, with  a  softening  glance  at  the  pas- 
tor ;  "  and  the  Misses  Ilemmings  sent  over 
this  morning  to  say  as  they  meant  to  come 
regular  the  time  you  was  on  the  Miracles  ; 
and  but  for  this  cackle  of  the  women,  as 
you'll  soon  get  over,  there  aint  a  thing  as  I 
can  see  to  stop  us  filling  up  to  the  most  in- 
fluential chapel  in  the  connection ;  I  mean 
in  our  parts." 

The  subdued  swell  of  expectation  with 
which  the  ambitious  butterman  concluded, 
somehow  made  Vincent  more  tolerant  even 
in  his  undiminished  excitement.  He  gave  a 
subdued  groan  over  all  this  that  was  expected 
of  him,  but  not  without  a  little  answering  thrill 
in  his  own  troubled  and  impatient  heart. 

"  A  week  can't  make  much  difierence,  if 
I  am  ever  to  do  any  good,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  must  go  now ;  but  if  you  explain 
the  matter  for  me,  you  will  smooth  the  way. 
I  will  bring  my  mother  and  sister  here,"  he 
went  on,  giving  himself  over  for  a  moment 
to  a  little  gleam  of  comfort,  "  and  everything 
will  go  on  better.  I  am  worried  and  anxious 
now,  and  don't  know  what  I  am  about.  Give 
me  some  paper  and  I  will  write  to  Beecher. 
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You  will  like  him.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
preaches  much  better  than  I  do,"  added  poor 
Vincent,  with  a  sigh,  sitting  wearily  down 
by  the  big  table.  He  was  subdued  to  his 
condition  at  that  moment,  and  Tozer  appre- 
ciated the  momentary  humbleness. 

"  I  am  not  the  man  to  desert  my  minister 
when  he's  in  trouble,"  said  the  brave  but- 
terman.  "  Look  you  here,  Mr.  Vincent ; 
don't  fret  yourself  about  it.  I'll  take  it  in 
hand ;  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  in  Salem 
as  would  say  to  the  contrary  again'  me  and 
the  pastor  both.  Make  your  mind  easy ; 
I'll  manage  'em.  As  for  the  women,"  said 
Tozer,  scratching  his  head,  "  I  don't  pretend 
not  to  be  equal  to  that ;  but  my  missis  is  as 
reasonable  as  most,  and  Phoebe,  she'll  stand 
up  for  you,  whatever  you  do.  If  you'll  take 
my  advice,  and  be  a  bit  prudent,  and  don't 
go  after  no  more  vanities,  things  aint  so  far 
wrong  but  a  week  or  two  will  make  them 
right." 

With  this  consolatory  assurance  Vincent 
began  to  write  his  letter.  Before  he  had 
concluded  it,  the  maid  came  to  lay  the  cloth 
for  dinner,  thrusting  him  into  a  corner,  where 
he  accomplished  his  writing  painfully  on  his 
knee  with  his  ink  on  the  window-sill,  a  po- 
sition in  which  Phoebe  found  him  when  she 
ventured  down-stairs.  It  was  she  who  took 
his  letter  from  him,  and  ran  with  it  to  the 
shop  to  despatch  it  at  once ;  and  Phoebe 
came  back  to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
resting,  and  that  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see 
him  back  again  after  such  a  time.  "  I  never 
expected  you  would  have  any  patience  for  us 
when  I  saw  you  knew  Lady  Western  so  well. 
Oh,  she  is  so  sweetly  pretty  !  and  if  I  were 
a  gentleman,  I  know  I  should  fall  deep  in 
love  with  her,"  said  Phoebe,  with  a  sidelong 
glance,  and  not  without  hopes  of  calling  forth 
a  disclaimer  from  the  minister ;  but  the  poor 
minister,  jammed  up  in  the  corner,  whence 
it  was  now  necessary  to  extricate  his  chair 
preparatory  to  sitting  down  to  a  family  din- 
ner with  the  Tozers,  was  as  usual  unequal 
to  the  occasion,  and  had  nothing  to  say. 
Phoebe's  chair  was  by  the  minister's  side 
during  that  substantial  meal ;  and  the  large 
fire  which  burned  behind  Mrs.  Tozer  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  steaming  viands 
on  the  hospitable  board,  and  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  cheese  and  bacon  which  en- 
tered when  the  door  was  opened,  made  even 
Mrs.  Vincent  pale  and  flush  a  little  in  the 
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heroic  patience  and  friendliness  with  which 
she  bent  all  her  powers  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  these  adherents  to  her  son.  *'  I  could 
have  wished,  Arthur,  they  were  a  little  more 
refined,"  she  said,  faintly,  when  the  dinner 
was  over,  and  they  were  at  last  on  their  way 
to  the  train  ;  "  but  I  am  sure  they  are  very 
genuine,  my  dear ;  and  one  good  friend  is 
often  everything  to  a  pastor ;  and  I  am  so 
glad  we  went  at  such  a  time."  So  glad ! 
The  young  Nonconformist  heaved  a  tempes-j 
tuous  sigh,  and  turned  away  not  without  a 
reflection  upon  the  superficial  emotions  of 
women  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  glad. 
But  Mrs.  Vincent,  for  her  part,  with  a  fatigue 
and  sickness  of  heart  which  she  concealed 
from  herself  as  much  as  she  could,  let  down 
her  veil,  and  cried  quietly  behind  it.  Per- 
haps her  share  of  the  day's  exhaustion  had 
not  been  the  mildest  or  least  hard. 

CHAPTER  X\l. 

The  journey  was  troublesome  and  tedious, 
involving  a  change  from  one  railway  to 
another,  and  a  troubled  glimpse  into  the 
most  noisy  streets  of  London  by  the  way. 
Vincent  had  left  his  mother,  as  he  thought, 
safe  in  the  cab  which  carried  them  to  the 
second  railway  station,  and  was  disposing  of 
the  little  luggage  they  had  with  them,  that 
he  might  not  require  to  leave  her  again, 
when  he  heard  an  anxious  voice  calling  him, 
and  found  her  close  behind  him,  afloat  in 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  crowd,  dread- 
fully agitated  and  helpless,  calling  upon  her 
Arthur  with  impatient  accents  of  distress. 
His  annoyance  to  find  her  there  increased 
her  confusion  and  trembling.  "  Arthur," 
she  gasped  out,  "  I  saw  him— I  saw  him — 
not  a  minute  ago — in  a  cab — with  some 
ladies  ;  O  my  dear,  run  after  him.  That 
was  the  way  he  went.  Arthur,  Arthur,  why 
don't  you  go  ?  Never  mind  me — I  can  take 
care  of  myself." 

"  Who  was  it — how  did  he  go  ? — why 
didn't  you  stop  him,  mother?"  cried  the 
young  man,  rushing  back  to  the  spot  she 
had  left.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  there  but 
the  usual  attendant  group  of  railway  porters, 
and  the  alarmed  cabman  who  had  been  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  Mrs.  Vincent.  The  poor  widow 
gasped  as  she  gazed  and  saw  no  traces  of 
the  enemy  who  had  eluded  them. 

"  0  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  I  thought,  in 
such  a  case,  it  ought  to  be  a  man  to  speak  to 
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him,"  faltered  Mrs.   Vincent.     "He  went 
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that  way — that  way,  look  ! — in  a  cab,  with 
somebody  in  a  blue  veil." 

Vincent  rushed  away  in  the  direction  she 
indicated,  at  a  pace  which  he  was  totally 
unused  to,  and  of  course  quite  unable  to 
keep  up  beyond  the  first  heat ;  but  few  things 
could  be  more  hopeless  than  to  dash  into 
the  whirl  of  vehicles  in  the  crowded  current 
of  the  New  Road,  with  any  vain  hope  of 
identifying  one  which  had  ten  minutes'  start, 
and  no  more  distictive  mark  of  identity  than 
the  spectrum  of  a  blue  veil.  He  rushed 
back  again,  angry  with  himself  for  losing 
breath  in  so  vain  an  attempt,  just  in  time  to 
place  his  mother  in  a  carriage  and  jump  in 
beside  her  before  the  train  started.  Mrs. 
Vincent's  anxiety,  her  questions  which  he 
could  not  hear,  her  doubts  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  best  to  have  missed  the  train 
and  followed  Mr.  Fordham,  aggravated  the 
much-tried  patience  of  her  son  beyond 
endurance.  They  set  off  upon  their  sad 
journey  with  a  degree  of  injured  feeling  on 
both  sides,  such  as  often  gives  a  miserable 
complication  to  a  mutual  anxiety.  But  the 
mother,  wounded  and  timid,  feeling  more 
than  ever  the  difference  between  the  boy 
who  was  all  her  own  and  the  man  who  had 
thoughts  and  impulses  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  was  naturally  the  first  to  recover 
and  to  make  wistful  overtures  of  peace. 

"  Well,  Arthur,"  she  said,  after  awhile, 
leaning  forward  to  him,  her  mild  voice  mak- 
ing a  gentle  murmur  through  the  din  of  the 
journey,  "  though  it  was  very  foolish  of  me 
not  to  speak  to  him  when  I  saw  him,  still, 
dear,  he  is  gone  and  out  of  the  way ;  that  is  a 
great  comfort — we  will  never,  never  let  him 
come  near  Susan  again.  That  is  just  what 
I  was  afraid  of ;  I  have  been  saying  to  my- 
self all  day,  '  What  if  he  should  go  to  Lons- 
dale too,  and  deny  it  all  ?  '  but  Providence, 
you  see,  dear,  has  ordered  it  for  us,  and  now 
he  shall  never  come  near  my  poor  child 
again." 

*'  Do  you  think  he  has  been  to  Lonsdale  ?  " 
asked  Vincent. 

"  My  poor  Susan ! "  said  his  simple 
mother,  "  she  will  be  happier  than  ever 
when  we  come  to  her  with  this  dreadful 
news.  Yes  ;  I  suppose  he  must  have  been 
seeing  her,  Arthur — and  I  am  glad  it  has 
happened  while  I  was  away,  and  before  we 
knew  J  and  now  he  is  gone,"  said  the  widow, 


looking  out  of  the  carriage  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  if  she  could  still  see  the  road  by 
which  he  had  disappeared — "  now  he  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  any  dreadful  strife 
or  arguments.  God  always  arranges  things 
for  us  so  much  better  than  we  can  arrange 
them  for  ourselves.  Fancy  if  he  had  come 
to-morrow  to  tear  her  dear  heart  to  pieces  ! 
— O  Arthur,  I  am  very  thankful!  There 
will  be  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  think 
best  how  to  break  it  to  her.  He  had  ladies 
with  him ;  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  such 
villany.  O  Arthur,  do  you  imagine  it  could 
be  his  wife  ? — and  somebody  in  a  blue  veil.** 

"  A  blue  veil  I  " — Mrs.  Hilyard's  message 
suddenly  occurred  to  Vincent's  mind,  with 
its  special  mention  of  that  article  of  dis- 
guise. "  If  this  man  is  the  man  we  suppose, 
he  has  accomplished  one  of  his  wishes,"  said 
the  minister,  slowly  j  "  and  she  will  kill  him 
as  sure  as  he  lives." 

"  Who  will  kill  him  ? — I  hope  nothing  has 
occurred  about  your  friend's  child  to  agitate 
my  Susan,"  said  his  mother.  "  It  was  all 
the  kindness  of  your  heart,  my  dear  boy ; 
but  it  was  very  imprudent  of  you  to  let  Si*- 
san's  name  be  connected  with  anybody  of 
doubtful  character.  O  Arthur,  dear,  we 
have  both  been  very  imprudent ! — you  have 
so  much  of  my  quick  temper.  It  was  a  pun- 
ishment to  me  to  see  how  impatient  you 
were  to-day  ;  but  Susan  takes  after  your  dear 
father.  O  my  own  poor  boy,  pray  !  pray  foi 
her,  that  her  heart  may  not  be  broken  by 
this  dreadful  news." 

And  Mrs.  Vincent  leant  back  in  her  cor- 
ner, and  once  more  put  down  her  veil. 
Pray! — who  was  he  to  pray  for?  Susan, 
forlorn  and  innocent,  disappointed  in  her 
first  love,  but  unharmed  by  any  worldly  soil 
or  evil  passion  ? — or  the  other  sufferers  in- 
volved in  more  deadly  sort,  himself  palpi- 
tating with  feverish  impulses,  broken  loose 
from  all  his  peaceful  youthful  moorings, 
burning  with  discontents  and  aspirations, 
not  spiritual,  but  of  the  world  ?  Vincent 
prayed  none  as  he  asked  himself  that  bitter 
question.  He  drew  back  in  his  seat  oppo- 
site his  mother,  and  pondered  in  his  heart 
the  wonderful  difference  between  the  objects 
of  compassion  to  whom  the  world  gives  ready 
tears,  and  those  of  whom  the  world  knows 
and  suspects  nothing.  Susan  !  he  could  see 
her  mother  weeping  over  her  in  her  white 
and  tender  innocence.    What  if,  perhaps, 
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she  broke  her  child's  heart  ?  the  shock  would 
only  send  the  girl  with  more  clinging  devo- 
tion to  the  feet  of  the  great  Father  ;  but  as 
for  himself,  all  astray  from  duty  and  sober 
life,  devoured  with  a  consuming  fancy, 
loathing  the  way  and  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  trained  to  believe  that  Father  had 
called  him — who  thought  of  weeping  ? — or 
for  Her,  whom  his  alarmed  imagination 
could  not  but  follow,  going  forth  remorseless 
and  silent  to  fulfil  her  promise,  and  kill  the 
man  who  had  wronged  her  ?  Oh,  the  cheat 
of  tears  ! — falling  sweet  over  the  young  suf- 
ferers whom  sorrow  blessed — drying  up  from 
the  horrible  complex  pathways  where  other 
Bouls  in  undisclosed  anguish,  went  farther 
and  farther  from  God  ! 

With  such  thoughts  the  mother  and  son 
hurried  on  upon  their  darkling  journey.  It 
•was  the  middle  of  the  night  when  they 
arrived  in  Lonsdale — a  night  starless,  but 
piercing  with  cold.  They  were  the  only 
passengers  who  got  out  at  the  little  station, 
where  two  or  three  lamps  glared  wildly  on 
the  night,  and  two  pale  porters  made  a  faint 
bustle  to  forward  the  long  convoy  of  car- 
riages upon  its  way.  One  of  these  men  looked 
tmxiously  at  the  widow,  as  if  with  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  asking  a  question,  or  com- 
municating some  news,  but  was  called  off  by 
his  superior  before  he  could  speak.  Vincent 
unconsciously  observed  the  look,  and  was 
surprised  and  even  alarmed  by  it,  without 
knowing  why.  It  returned  to  his  mind,  as 
he  gave  his  mother  his  arm  to  walk  the 
remaining  distance  home.  Why  did  the 
man  put  on  that  face  of  curiosity  and  won- 
der ?  But,  to  be  sure,  to  see  the  mild  widow 
arrive  in  this  unexpected  way  in  the  middle 
of  the  icy  January  night,  must  have  been 
surprising  enough  to  any  one  who  knew  her, 
and  her  gentle  decorous  life.  He  tried  to 
think  no  more  of  it,  as  they  set  out  upon 
the  windy  road,  where  a  few  sparsely  scat- 
tered lamps  blinked  wildly,  and  made  the 
surrounding  darkness  all  the  darker.  The 
station  was  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Vincent's  cottage  was  on  the  other  side 
of  Lonsdale,  across  the  river,  which  stole 
sighing  and  gleaming  through  the  heart  of 
the  little  place.  Somehow  the  sudden  black 
shine  of  that  water  as  they  caught  it,  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  brought  a  shiver  and  flash 
of  wild  imagination  to  the  mind  of  the  Non- 
conformist.   He  thought  of  suicides,  mur-  j 
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ders,  ghastly  concealment,  and  misery  ;  and 
again  the  face  of  the  pprter  returned  upon 
him.  What  if  something  had  happened 
while  the  watchful  mother  had  been  out  of 
the  way  ?  The  wind  came  sighing  round 
the  corners  with  an  ineffectual  gasp,  as  if  it 
too  had  some  warning,  some  message  to 
deliver.  Instinctively  he  drew  his  mother's 
arm  closer,  and  hurried  her  on.  Sugges- 
tions of  horrible  unthought-of  evil  seemed 
lurking  everywhere  in  the  noiseless  black- 
ness of  the  night. 

Mrs.  Vincent  shivered  too,  but  it  was 
with  cold  and  natural  agitation.  In  her 
heart  she  was  putting  tender  words  together, 
framing  tender  phrases  —  consulting  with 
herself  how  she  was  to  look,  and  how  to 
speak.  Already  she  could  see  the  half- 
awakened  girl,  starting  up  all  glowing  and 
sweet  from  her  safe  rest,  unforeboding  of 
evil;  and  the  widow  composed  her  face 
under  the  shadow  of  her  veil,  and  sent  back 
with  an  effort  the  unshed  tears  from  her 
eyes,  that  Susan  might  not  see  any  traces 
in  her  face,  till  she  had  "prepared  her"  a 
little  for  that  dreadful,  inevitable  blow. 

The  cottage  was  all  dark,  as  was  natural 
— doubly  dark  to-night,  for  there  was  no 
light  in  the  skies,  and  the  wind  had  extin- 
guished the  lamp  which  stood  nearest,  and 
on  ordinary  occasions  threw  a  doubtful 
flicker  on  the  little  house.  "  Susan  will 
soon  hear  us,  she  is  such  a  light  sleeper," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "Ring  the  bell,  Ar- 
thur. I  don't  like  using  the  knocker,  to 
disturb  the  neighbors.  Everybody  would 
think  it  so  surprising  to  hear  a  noise  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  from  our  house.  There 
— wait  a  moment.  That  was  a  very  loud 
ring  ;  Susan  must  be  sleeping  very  soundly 
if  that  does  not  wake  her  up." 

There  was  a  little  pause;  not  a  sound, 
except  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  which  they 
could  hear  inside  as  the  peal  gradually  sub- 
sided, was  in  the  air ;  breathless  silence, 
darkness,  cold,  an  inhuman  preternatural 
chill  and  watchfulness,  no  welcome  sound  of 
awakening  sleepers,  only  their  own  dark 
shadows  in  the  darkness,  listening  like  all 
the  hushed  surrounding  world  at  that  closed 
door. 

"  Poor  dear  !  O  Arthur,  it  is  dreadful  to 
come  and  break  her  sleep,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Vincent,  whose  strain  of  suspense  and  ex- 
pectation heightened  the  efi'cct  of  the  cold : 
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"  when  will  she  sleep  as  sound  again  ?  Give 
another  ring,  dear.  How  terribly  dark  and 
quiet  it  is  !  Ring  again,  again,  Arthur ! — 
dear,  dear  me,  to  think  of  Susan  in  such  a 
sound  sleep  !  and  generally  she  starts  at  any 
noise.  It  is  to  give  her  strength  to  bear 
what  is  coming,  poor  child,  poor  child !  " 

The  bell  seemed  to  echo  out  into  the 
silent  road,  it  pealed  so  clearly  and  loudly 
through  the  shut-up  house,  but  not  another 
sound  disturbed  the  air  without  or  within. 
Mrs.  Vincent  began  to  grow  restless  and 
alarmed.  She  went  out  into  the  road,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  closed  windows  ;  her  very 
teeth  chattered  with  anxiety  and  cold. 

**It  is  very  odd  she  does  not  wake,"  said 
the  widow ;  "  she  must  be  rousing  now, 
surely.  Arthur,  don't  look  as  if  we  had  bad 
news.  Try  to  command  your  countenance, 
dear.  Hush,  don't  you  hear  them  stirring  ? 
Now,  Arthur,  Arthur,  oh,  remember  not  to 
look  so  dreadful  as  you  did  in  Carlingford ! 
I  am  sure  I  hear  her  coming  down-stairs. 
Hark,  what  is  it  ?  Ring  again,  Arthur — 
again  !  " 

The  words  broke  confused  and  half-artic- 
ulate from  her  lips;  a  vague  dread  took 
possession  of  her,  as  of  her  son.  For  his 
part  he  rang  the  bell  wildly  without  paus- 
ing, and  applied  the  knocker  to  the  echoing 
door  with  a  sound  which  seemed  to  rever- 
berate back  and  back  through  the  darkness. 
It  was  not  the  sleep  of  youth  Vincent  thought 
of,  as,  without  a  word  to  say,  he  thundered 
his  summons  on  the  cottage  door.  He  was 
not  himself  av/are  what  he  was  afraid  of; 
but  in  his  eyes  he  saw  the  porter's  alarmed 
and  curious  look,  and  felt  the  ominous 
silence  thrilling  with  loud  clangor  of  his 
own  vain  appeals  through  the  deserted 
house. 

At  length  a  sound — the  mother  and  son 
both  rushed  speechless  towards  the  side- 
window,  from  which  it  came.  The  window 
creaked  slowly  open,  and  a  head,  Avhich  was 
not  Susan's,  looked  cautiously  out.  "  Who 
is  there  ?  "  cried  a  strange  voice  ;  "  it's  some 
mistake.  This  is  Mrs.  Vincent's,  this  is, 
and  nobody's  at  home.  If  you  don't  go 
away  I'll  spring  the  rattle,  and  call  thieves, 
thieves — Fire  !  What  do  you  mean  coming 
rousing  folks  like  this  in  the  dead  of  night  ?  " 

"  O  Williams,  are  ybu  there  ?  Thank 
God !  then  all  is  well,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
clasping  her  hands.    "  It  is  me — you  need 
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not  be  afraid — me  and  my  son :  don't  dis- 
turb Miss  Susan,  since  she  has  not  heard 
us — but  come  down,  and  let  us  in  ;  don't 
disturb  my  daughter.  It  is  me — don't  you 
know  my  voice  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord !  "  cried  the  speaker  at  the 
window ;  then  in  a  different  tone,  "  I'm 
coming,  ma'am  —  I'm  coming."  Instinc- 
tively, without  knowing  why,  Vincent  drew 
his  mother's  arm  within  his  own,  and  held 
her  fast.  Instinctively  the  widow  clung  to 
him,  and  kept  herself  erect  by  his  arm. 
They  did  not  say  a  word — no  advices  now 
about  composing  his  countenance.  Mrs. 
Vincent's  face  was  ghastly,  had  there  been 
any  light  to  see  it.  She  went  sheer  forward 
when  the  door  was  open,  as  though  neither 
her  eyes,  nor  person  were  susceptible  of  any 
other  motion.  An  inexpressible  air  of  deso- 
lation upon  the  cottage  parlor,  where  every- 
thing looked  far  too  trim  and  orderly  foj 
recent  domestic  occupation,  brought  to  a 
climax  all  the  fanciful  suggestions  w4iich  had 
been  tormenting  Vincent.  He  called  out  his 
sister's  name  in  an  involuntary  outburst  of 
dread  and  excitement,  "  Susan  !  Susan !  " 
The  words  pealed  into  the  midnight  echoes 
—but  there  was  no  Susan  to  answer  to  the 
call. 

"  It  is  God  that  keeps  her  asleep  to  keep 
her  happy,"  said  his  mother,  with  her  white 
lips.  She  dropped  from  his  arm  upon  the 
sofa  in  a  dreadful  pause  of  determination, 
facing  them  with  wide-open  eyes — daring 
them  to  undeceive  her- — resolute  not  to  hear 
the  terrible  truth,  which  already  in  her  heart 
she  knew.  *'  Susan  is  asleep,  asleep  !  "  she 
cried,  in  a  terrible  idiocy  of  despair,  always 
facing  the  frightened  woman  before  her  with 
those  eyes  which  knew  better,  but  would  not 
be  undeceived.  The  shivering  midnight, 
the  mother's  dreadful  looks,  the  sudden 
waking  to  all  this  fright  and  wonder,  were 
too  much  for  the  terrified  guardian  of  the 
house.  She  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  widow's 
feet. 

"  O  Lord !  Miss  Susan's  gone  !  I'd  have 
kep'  her  if  I  had  been  here.  I'd  have  said 
her  mamma  would  never  send  no  gentleman 
but  Mr.  Arthur  to  fetch  her  away.  But 
she's  gone.  Good  Lord !  it's  killed  my 
missis — I  knew  it  would  kill  my  missis. 
0  good  Lord !  good  Lord !  Run  for  a 
doctor,  Mr.  Arthur;  if  the  missis  is  gone, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
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Vincent  threw  the  frightened  creature  off 
with  a  savage  carelessness  of  which  he  was 
quite  unconscious,  and  raised  his  mother  in 
his  arras.  She  had  fallen  back  in  a  dreary 
momentary  fit  which  was  not  fainting — her 
eyes  fluttering  under  their  half-closed  lids, 
her  lips  moving  with  sounds  that  did  not 
come.  The  shock  had  struck  her  as  such 
shocks  strike  the  mortal  frame  when  it 
grows  old.  When  sound  burst  at  last  from 
the  moving  lips,  it  was  in  a  babble  that 
mocked  all  her  efforts  to  speak.  But  she 
was  not  unconscious  of  the  sudden  misery. 
Her  eyes  wandered  about,  taking  in  every- 
thing around  her,  and  at  last  fixed  upon  a 
letter  lying  half-open  on  Susan's  work-table, 
almost  the  only  token  of  disorder  or  agita- 
tion in  the  trim  little  room.  The  first  sign 
of  revival  she  showed  was  pointing  at  it 
with  a  doubtful  but  impatient  gesture.  Be- 
fore she  could  make  them  understand  what 
she  meant,  that  "quick  temper"  of  which 
Mrs.  Vincent  accused  herself  blazed  up  in 
the  widow's  eyes.  She  raised  herself  erect 
out  of  her  son's  arms,  and  seized  the  paper. 
It  was  Vincent's  letter  to  his  sister,  written 
from  London  after  he  had  failed  in  his  in- 
quiries about  Mr.  Fordham.  In  the  light 
of  this  dreadful  midnight  the  young  man 
himself  perceived  how  alarming  and  peremp- 
tory were  its  brief  injunctions.  "Don't 
write  to  Mr.  Fordham  again  till  ray  mother's 
return ;  probably  I  shall  bring  her  home  : 
we  have  something  to  say  to  you  on  this 
subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  sure  you 
do  as  I  tell  you."  Mrs.  Vincent  gradually 
recovered  herself  as  she  read  this  ;  she  said 
it  over  under  her  breath,  getting  back  the 
use  of  her  speech.  There  was  not  much 
explanation  in  it,  yet  it  seemed  to  take  the 
place,  in  the  mother's  confused  faculties,  of 
an  apology  for  Susan.  "  She  was  fright- 
ened," said  Mrs.  Vincent,  slowly,  with 
strange  twitches  about  her  lips — "  she  was 
frightened."  That  was  all  her  mind  could 
take  in  at  once.  Afterwards,  minute  by 
minute,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  came  to 
self-command  and  composure.  Only  as  she 
recovered  did  the  truth  reveal  itself  clearly 
even  to  Vincent,  who,  after  the  first  shock, 
had  been  occupied  entirely  by  his  mother. 
The  young  man's  head  throbbed  and  tingled 
as  if  with  blows.  As  she  sat  up  and  gazed 
at  him  with  her  own  recovered  looks, 
through  the  dim  ice-cold  atmosphere,  lighted 
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I  faintly  with  one  candle,  they  both  woke  up 

to  the  reality  of  their  position.     The  shock 

j  of  the  discovery  was  over — Susan  was  gone ; 

'  but  where,  and  with  whom  ?     There  was 

still  something  to  hope,  if  everything  to 

fear. 

"  She  is  gone  to  her  Aunt  Alice,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  once  more  looking  full  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  house,  and  who  stood  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  agitation,  winding  and 
unwinding  round  her  a  thin  shawl  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  up  her  arms.  "  She  is 
gone  to  her  Aunt  Alice — she  was  frightened, 
and  thought  something  had  happened.  To- 
morrow we  can  go  and  bring  her  home." 

"  O  good  Lord !  No ;  she  aint  there," 
cried  the  frightened  witness,  half  inaudible 
with  her  chattering  teeth. 

"  Or  to  Mrs.  Hastings  at  the  farm.  Susan 
knows  what  friends  I  can  trust  her  to.  Ar- 
thur, dear,  let  us  go  to  bed.  It's  uncom- 
fortable, but  you  wont  mind  for  one  night," 
said  the  widow,  with  a  gasp,  rising  up  and 
sitting  down  again.  She  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  hear  any  explanation,  yet  all  the 
time  fixed  with  devouring  eyes  upon  the  face 
of  the  woman  whom  she  would  not  suffer  to 
speak. 

"  Mother,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  us  under- 
stand it ;  let  her  speak  —  let  us  know. 
Where  has  Susan  gone  ?  Speak  out ;  never 
mind  interruptions.  Where  is  my  sister  ?  " 
cried  Vincent,  grasping  the  terrified  woman 
by  the  arm. 

"  O  Lord !  If  the  missis  wouldn't  look 
at  me  like  that !  I  aint  to  blame  !  "  cried 
Williams,  piteously.  "  It  was  the  day  afore 
yesterday  as  the  ladies  came.  I  come  up  to 
help  Mary  with  the  beds.  There  was  the 
old  lady  as  had  on  a  brown  bonnet,  and  the 
young  miss  in  the  blue  veil " 

Vincent  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation, 
and  looked  at  his  mother;  but  she  would 
not  meet  his  eyes — would  not  acknowledge 
any  recognition  of  that  fatal  piece  of  gauze. 
She  gave  a  little  gasp,  sitting  bolt  upright, 
holding  fast  by  the  back  of  a  chair,  but  kept 
her  eyes  steadily  and  sternly  upon  the  wo- 
man's face. 

"  We  tidied  the  best  room  for  the  lady, 
and  Miss  Susan's  little  closet;  and  Mary 
had  out  the  best  sheets,  for  she  says " 

"  Mary — where's  Mary  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, suddenly. 
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"  I  know  no  more  nor  a  babe,"  cried  Wil- 
liams, wringing  her  hands.  "  She's  along 
with  Miss  Susan — wherever  that  may  be — 
and  the  one  in  the  blue  veil." 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !  "  cried  Vincent. 

But  his  mother  did  not  echo  his  cry.  Her 
strained  hand  fell  upon  her  lap  with  a  cer- 
tain relaxation  and  relief;  her  gaze  grew 
less  rigid  j  incomprehensible  moisture  came 
to  her  eyes.  "  O  Arthur,  there's  comfort  in 
ft !  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  looking  like  herself 
again.  "  She's  taken  Mary,  God  bless  her ! 
she's  known  what  she  was  doing.  Now  I'm 
more  easy ;  Williams,  you  can  sit  down  and 
tell  us  the  rest." 

"  Go  on !  "  cried  Vincent,  fiercely.  "  Good 
heavens !  what  good  can  a  blundering  coun- 
try girl  do  here  ? — go  on." 

The  women  thought  otherwise ;  they  ex- 
changed looks  of  sympathy  and  thankful- 
ness ;  they  excited  the  impatient  young  man 
beside  them,  who  thought  he  knew  the 
world,  into  the  wildest  exasperation  by  that 
pause  of  theirs.  His  mother  even  loosed 
her  bonnet  off  her  aching  head,  and  ven- 
tured to  lean  back  under  the  influence  of 
that  visionary  consolation  j  while  Vincent, 
aggravated  to  the  intolerable  pitch,  sprang 
up,  and,  once  more  seizing  Williams  by  the 
arm,  shook  her  unawares  in  the  violence  of 
his  anxiety.  "  Answer  me,'^  cried  the  young 
man  ;  "  you  tell  us  everything  but  the  most 
important  of  all.  Besides  this  girl — and 
Mary — who  was  with  my  sister  when  she 
went  away  ?  " 

"  O  Lord !  you  shake  the  breath  out  of 
me,  Mr.  Arthur — you  do,"  cried  the  woman. 
"  AVho  ?  why,  who  should  it  be,  to  be  sure, 
but  him  as  had  the  best  right  after  yourself 
to  take  Miss  Susan  to  her  mamma  ?  You've 
crossed  her  on  the  road,  poor  dear,"  said  the 
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could  start  upon  that  desperate  miss 
Minister  as  he  was,  a  muttered  curse  ground 
through  his  teeth — villain  !  coward !  de- 
stroyer!— curse  him!  His  passion  was 
broken  in  the  strangest  way  by  the  com- 
posed sounds  of  his  mother's  voice. 

"  It  was  very  natural,"  she  said,  with  dry 
tones,  taking  time  to  form  the  words  as  if 
they  choked  her  j  "  and  of  course,  as  you 
say,  Williams,  Mr.  Fordham  has  the  best 
right.  He  will  take  her  to  his  mother's — or 
— or  leave  her  in  my  son's  rooms  in  Carling- 
ford ;  and  as  she  has  Mary  with  her — Ar- 
thur," continued  his  mother,  fixing  a  warning 
emphatic  look  upon  him  as  he  raised  his 
astonished  eyes  to  her  face,  "  you  know  that 
is  quite  right :  after  you — Mr.  Fordham  is 
— the  only  person — that  could  have  taken 
care  of  her  in  her  journey.  There  ;  I  am 
satisfied.  Perhaps,  Williams,  you  had  better 
go  to  bed.  My  son  and  I  have  something 
to  talk  of,  now  I  feel  myself." 

*'  I'll  go  light  the  fire,  and  get  a  cup  of 
tea — O  Lord !  what  Miss  Susan  would  say 
if  she  knew  you  were  here,  and  had  got  such 
a  fright !  "  cried  the  old  servant ;  "  but  now 
you're  composed,  there's  nothing  as'll  do  you 
good  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Thank  you — yes  ;  make  it  strong,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  will  have  some  too,"  said  the 
widow ;  "  and  take  care  the  kettle  is  boiling ; 
and  then,  Williams,  you  must  not  mind  us, 
but  go  to  bed." 

Vincent  threw  down  his  book,  and  stared 
at  her  with  something  of  that  impatience 
and  half-contempt  which  had  before  moved 
him.  "  If  the  world  were  breaking  up,  I 
suppose  women  could  still  drink  tea  ! "  he 
said,  bitterly. 

"  O  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  his 
mother,  "  don't  you  see  we  must  put  the 
adherent  of  the  house,  wringing  her  hands  ;  |  best  face  on  it  now  ?  Everybody  must  not 
"  but    she   was   going    to    her  ma — that's  know  that  Susan  has  been  carried  away  by 

where  she  was  going.     Mr.  Arthur's  letter  a O  God,  forgive  me !    don't  let  me 

gave  her  a  turn  ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  |  curse  him,  Arthur.  Let  us  get  away  from 
when  Mr.  Fordham  came,  the  very  first  I  Lonsdale,  dear,  before  we  say  anything, 
thing  he  thought  upon  was  to  take  her  to   Words  will  do  no  good.     O  my  dear  boy, 


her  mamma." 

Vincent  groaned  aloud. 


till  we  know  better,  Mr.  Fordham  is  Susan's 
In  his  first  im-   betrothed  husband,  and  he  has  gone  to  take 


pulse  of  fury  he  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  I  care  of  her  to  Carlingford.  Hush — don't 
to  the  door  to  pursue  them  anyhow,  by  any  :  say  any  more.  I  am  going  to  compose  my- 
means.  Then,  remembering  how  vain  was  j  self,  Arthur,  for  my  child's  sake,"  cried  the 
the  attempt,  came  back  again,  dashed  down  i  mother,  with  a  smile  of  anguish,  looking  into 
the  hat  he  had  put  on,  and  seized  upon  the  her  son's  face.  How  did  she  drive  those 
railway  book  in  his  pocket,  to  see  when  he  \  tears  back  out  of  her  patient  eyes  ?    How 
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did  she  endure  to  talk  to  the  old  servant 
about  Avhat  was  to  be  done  to-morrow — and 
how  the  sick  lady  was  next  door^-till  the 
excited  and  shivering  attendant  could  be 
despatched  up-stairs  and  got  out  of  the  way  ? 
Woman's  weaker  nature,  that  could  mingle 
the  common  with  the  great ;  or  woman's 
strength,  that  could  endure  all  things — which 
was  it?  The  young  man,  sitting  by  in  a 
sullen,  intolerable  suspense,  waiting  till  it 
was  practicable  to  rush  away  through  the 
creeping  gloom  of  night  after  the  fugitives, 
could  no  more  understand  these  phenomena 
of  love  and  woe,  than  he  could  translate  the 
distant  mysteries  of  the  spheres. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Early  morning,  but  black  as  midnight ; 
bitter  cold,  if  bitterer  cold  could  be,  than 
that  to  which  they  entered  when  they  first 
came  to  the  deserted  house  ;  the  little  par- 
lor, oh,  so  wofully  trim  and  tidy,  with  the 
fire  laid  ready  for  lighting,  which  even 
the  mother,  anxious  about  her  son,  had  not 
the  heart  to  light ;  the  candle  on  the  table 
between  them  lighting  dimly  this  speechless 
interval ;  some  shawls  laid  ready  to  take 
with  them  when  they  went  back  again  to  the 
earliest  train  ;  Mrs.  Vincent  sitting  by  with 
her.  bonnet  on,  and  its  veil  drooping  half 
over  her  pale  face,  sometimes  rousing  up  to 
cast  hidden  looks  of  anxiety  at  her  son, 
sometimes  painfully  saying  something  with 
a  vain  effort  at  smiling — what  o'clock  was 
it?  when  did  he  think  they  could  reach  town? 
— little  ineffectual  attempts  at  the  common 
intercourse  which  seemed  somehow  to  deepen 
the  dreadful  silence,  the  shivering  cold,  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  scene.  Such  a  night ! 
— its  minutes  were  hours  as  they  stole  by 
noiseless  in  murderous  length  and  tedium — 
and  the  climax  of  its  misery  was  in  the  little 
start  with  which  Mrs.  Vincent  now  and  then 
woke  up  out  of  her  own  thoughts  to  make 
that  pitiful  effort  to  talk  to  her  son. 

They  were  sitting  thus,  waiting,  not  even 
venturing  to  look  at  each  other,  when  a 
sudden  sound  startled  them.  Nothing  more 
than  a  footstep  outside  approaching  softly. 
A  footstep — surely  two  steps.  They  could 
hear  them  far  off  in  this  wonderful  stillness, 
making  steady  progress  near — nearer.  Mrs. 
Vincent  rose  up,  stretching  her  little  figure 
into  a  preternatural  hysteric  semblance  of 
height.     Who  was  it  ? — Two  people — surely 
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women — and  what  women  could  be  abroad 
at  such  an  hour  ?  One  lighter,  one  heavier, 
irregular  as  female  steps  are,  coming  this 
way — this  way  !  Her  heart  fluttered  in  the 
widow's  ears  with  a  sound  that  all  but  oblit- 
erated those  steps  which  still  kept  advancing. 
Hark,  sudden  silence !  a  pause — then,  O 
merciful  Heaven,  could  it  be  true  ?  a  tinkle 
at  the  bell — a  summons  at  the  closed  door. 

Mrs.  Vincent  had  flown  forth  with  open 
arms — with  eyes  blinded.  The  poor  soul 
thought  nothing  less  than  that  it  was  her 
child  returned.  They  carried  her  back 
speechless,  in  a  disappointment  too  cruel 
and  bitter  to  have  expression.  Two  women 
— one  sober,  sleepy,  nervous,  and  full  of 
trouble,  unknown  to  either  mother  or  son — 
the  other  with  a  certain  dreadful  inspiration 
in  her  dark  face,  and  eyes  that  gleamed  out 
of  it  as  if  they  had  concentrated  into  them 
all  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

"  You  are  going  back,  and  so  am  I,"  Mrs. 
Hilyard  said.  "  I  came  to  say  a  word  to  you 
before  I  go  away.  If  I  have  been  anyhow 
the  cause,  forgive  me.  God  knows,  of  all 
things  in  the  world  the  last  I  dreamt  of  was 
to  injure  this  good  woman  or  invade  her  in- 
nocent house.  Do  you  know  where  they 
have  gone  ? — did  she  leave  any  letters  ? — 
Tell  me.  She  shall  be  precious  to  me  as  my 
own,  if  I  find  them  out." 

Mrs.  Vincent  freed  herself  from  her  son's 
arms,  and  got  up  w^ith  her  blanched  face. 
"  My  daughter — followed  me — to  Carling- 
ford,"  she  said,  in  broken  words,  with  a  de- 
termination which  sat  almost  awful  on  her 
weakness.  "  We  have  had  the  great  mis- 
fortune— to  cross  each  other — on  the  way.  I 
am  going — after  her — directly.  I  am  not 
afraid — of  my  Susan.  She  is  all  safe  in  my 
son's  house." 

The  others  exchanged  alarmed  looks,  as 
they  might  have  done  had  a  child  suddenly 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  leader.  She,  who 
could  scarcely  steady  her  trembling  limbs  to 
stand  upright,  faced  their  looks  with  a  dumb 
denial  of  her  own  anguish.  "  It  is — very 
unfortunate — but  I  am  not  anxious,"  she 
said,  slowly,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  Human 
nature  could  do  no  more.  She  sank  down 
again  on  her  seat,  but  still  faced  them — 
absolute  in  her  self-restraint,  rejecting  pity. 
Not  even  tears  should  fall  upon  Susan's  sweet 
name — not  while  her  mother  lived  to  defend 
it  in  life  and  death. 
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The  Carlingford  needlewoman  stood  oppo- 
dte  her,  gazing  with  eyes  that  went  beyond 
that  figure,  and  yet  dwelt  upon  it,  at  so  won- 
derful a  spectacle.  Many  a  terrible  secret 
of  life  unknown  to  the  minister's  gentle 
mother  throbbed  in  her  heart ;  but  she  stood 
in  a  pause  of  wonder  before  that  weaker 
woman.  The  sight  of  her  stayed  the  pas- 
sionate current  for  a  moment,  and  brought 
the  desperate  woman  to  a  pause.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  young  man  who  stood  speech- 
less by  his  mother's  side, — 

"  You  are  a  priest,  and  yet  you  do  not 
curse,"  she  said.  "  Is  God  as  careless  of  a 
curse  as  of  a  blessing  ?  She  thinks  he  will 
save  the  Innocents  yet.  She  does  not  know 
that  he  stands  by  like  a  man,  and  sees  them 
murdered,  and  shines  and  rains  all  the  same. 
God!  No — he  never  interferes.  Good- 
by,"  she  added,  suddenly,  holding  out  to 
him  the  thin  hand  upon  which,  even  in  that 
dreadful  moment,  his  eye  still  caught  the 
traces  of  her  work,  the  scars  of  the  needle, 
and  stains  of  the  coarse  color.  "  If  you  ever 
see  me  again  I  shall  be  a  famous  woman, 
Mr.  Vincent.  You  will  have  a  little  of  the 
traits  of  my  glory,  and  be  able  to  furnish 
details  of  my  latter  days.  This  good  Miss 
Smith  here  will  tell  you  of  the  life  it  was 
before ;  but  if  I  should  make  a  distinguished 
end  after  all,  come  to  see  me  then — never 
mind  where.  I  speak  madly,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  don't  understand  me.  There — not  a 
word.  You  preach  very  well,  but  I  am  be- 
yond preaching  now — Good-by." 

"  No,"  said  Vincent,  clutching  her  hand — 
"  never,  if  you  go  with  that  horrible  inten- 
tion in  your  eyes ;  I  will  say  no  farewell  to 
such  an  errand  as  this." 

The  eyes  in  their  blank  brightness  paused 
at  him  for  a  moment  before  they  passed  to  the 
vacant  air  on  which  they  were  always  fixed 
— paused  with  a  certain  glance  of  troubled 
amusement,  the  lightning  of  former  days. 
**  You  flatter  me,"  she  said,  steadily,  with 
the  old  habitual  movement  of  her  mouth. 
"  It  is  years  since  anybody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  any  intention  in  my  eyes. 
But  don't  you  understand  yet  that  a  woman's 
intention  is  the  last  thing  she  is  likely  to 
perform  in  this  world  ?  We  do  have  mean- 
ings now  and  then,  we  poor  creatures,  but 
they  seldom  come  to  much.  Good-by, 
good-by !  " 

"  You  cannot  look  at  me,"  said  Vincent, 


with  a  conscious  incoherence,  reason  or 
gument  being  out  of  the  question.     "  "Whs 
is  it  you  see  behind  there  ?     Where  are  yoi 
looking  with  those  dreadful  eyes  ?  " 

She  brought  her  eyes  back  as  he  spoke, 
with  an  evident  effort,  to  fix  them  upon  his 
face.  "  I  once  remarked  upon  your  high- 
breeding,"  said  the  strange  woman.  "  A 
prince  could  not  have  shown  finer  manners 
than  you  did  in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Vincent. 
Don't  disappoint  me  now.  If  I  see  ghosts 
behind  you,  what  then  ?  Most  people  that 
have  lived  long  enough,  come  to  see  ghosts 
before  they  die.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the 
time  for  conversation,  however  interesting 
it  may  be.  If  you  and  I  ever  see  each  other 
again,  things  will  have  happened  before 
then  ;  you,  too,  perhaps,  may  have  found  the 
ghosts  out.  I  appoint  you  to  come  to  see 
me  after  you  have  come  to  life  again,  in  the 
next  world.  Good-night.  I  don't  forget  ^ 
that  you  gave  me  your  blessing  when  we*|H| 
parted  last."  'Vj 

She  was  turning  away  when  Mrs.  Vincent 
rose,  steadying  herself  by  the  chair,  and  put 
a  timid  hand  upon  the  stranger's  arm.  "  I 
don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  the  widow ; 
*'  it  is  all  a  strange  jumble ;  but  I  am  an 
older  woman  than  you,  and  a — a  minister's 
wife.  You  have  something  on  your  mind. 
My  son  is  frightened  you  will  do  something 
— I  cannot  tell  what.  You  are  much  clev- 
erer than  I  am,  but  I  am,  as  I  say,  an  older 
woman,  and  a — a  minister's  wife.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything.  Yes  !  I  know  God  does 
not  always  save  the  Innocents,  as  you  say — 
but  he  knows  why,  though  we  don't.  Will 
you  go  with  me  ?  If  you  have  gone  astray 
when  you  were  young,"  said  the  mild  woman, 
raising  up  her  little  figure  with  an  ineffable 
simplicity,  "  I  will  never  ask  any  questions, 
and  it  will  not  matter — for  everybody  I  care 
for  knows  me.  The  dreadful  things  you 
think  of  will  not  happen  if  we  go  together. 
I  was  a  minister's  wife  thirty  years.  I  know 
human  nature  and  God's  goodness.  Come 
with  me." 

"  Mother,  mother !  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 
cried  Vincent,  who  had  all  the  time  been 
making  vain  attempts  to  interrupt  this  ex- 
traordinary speech.  Mrs.  Hilyard  put  him 
away  with  a  quick  gesture.  She  took  hold 
of  the  widow's  hand  with  that  firm,  support- 
ing, compelling  pressure  under  which,  the 
day  before,  Mrs.  Vincent  had  yielded  up  all 
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her  secrets.  She  turned  her  eyes  out  of 
vacancy  to  the  little  pale  woman  who  offered 
her  this  protection.  A  sudden  mist  sur- 
prised those  gleaming  eyes— a  sudden  thrill 
ran  through  the  thin,  slight,  iron  figure, 
upon  which  fatigue  and  excitement  seemed 
to  make  no  impression.  The  rock  was 
stricken  at  last. 

ti  -^Q — no,"  she  sighed,  with  a  voice  that 
trembled.  "  No — no  !  the  lamb  and  the  lion 
do  not  go  together  yet  in  this  poor  world. 
No — no — no.  I  wonder  what  tears  have  to 
do  in  my  eyes  ;  ah,  God  in  the  skies !  if  ever 
you  do  miracles,  do  one  for  this  woman,  and 
save  her  child!  Praying  and  crying  are 
strange  fancies  for  me — I  must  go  away  ; 
but  first,"  she  said,  still  holding  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent fast — "  a  woman  is  but  a  woman  after 
all — if  it  is  more  honorable  to  be  a  wicked 
man's  wife  than  to  have  gone  astray,  as  you 
call  it,  then  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  who 
can  breathe  suspicion  upon  me.  Ask  this 
other  good  woman  here,  who  knows  all 
about  me,  but  fears  me,  like  you.  Fears 
me !  What  do  you  suppose  there  can  be  to 
fear,  Mr.  Vincent,  you  who  are  a  scholar, 
Qiid  know  better  than  these  soft  women," 
said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  suddenly  dropping  the 
widow's  hand,  and  turning  round  upon  the 
young  minister,  with  an  instant  throwing  off" 
of  all  emotion,  which  had  the  strangest  hor- 
rifying efi"ect  upon  the  little  agitated  com- 
pany, *'  in  a  woman  who  was  born  to  the 
name  of  Rachel  Russell,  the  model  English 
wife?  Will  the  world  ever  believe  harm, 
do  you  imagine,  of  such  a  name  ?  I  will 
take  refuge  in  my  ancestress.  But  we  go 
different  ways,  and  have  difi'erent  ends  to 
accomplish,"  she  continued,  with  a  sudden 
returning  gleam  of  the  subdued  horror — 
"  Good-night — good-night !  " 
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"  Oh,  stop  her,  Arthur — stop  her  !  Susan 
will  be  at  Carlingford  when  we  get  there ; 
Susan  will  go  nowhere  else  but  to  her 
mother,"  cried  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  the  door 
closed  on  the  nocturnal  visitors.  "  I  am 
as  sure — as  sure — !  Oh,  my  dear,  do  you 
think  I  can  have  any  doubt  of  my  own  child? 
As  for  Susan  going  astray — or  being  carried 
off— or  falling  into  wickedness — Arthur  !  " 
said  his  mother,  putting  back  her  veil  from 
her  pale  face,  "  now  I  have  got  over  this 
dreadful  night,  I  know  better — nobody  must 
breathe  such  a  thing  to  me.  Tell  her  so, 
dear — tell  her  so  ! — call  her  back — they  will 
be  at  Carlingford  when  we  get  there  !  " 

Vincent  drew  his  mother's  arm  through 
his  own,  and  led  her  out  into  the  darkness, 
which  was  morning  and  no  longer  night. 
"A  few  hours  longer  and  we  shall  see,"  he 
said,  with  a  hard-drawn  breath.  Into  that 
darkness  Mrs.  Hilyard  and  her  companion 
had  disappeared.  There  was  another  line 
of  railway  within  a  little  distance  of  Lons- 
dale, but  Vincent  was  at  pains  not  to  see  his 
fellow-travellers  as  he  placed  his  mother 
once  more  in  a  carriage,  and  once  more 
caught  the  eye  of  the  man  Avhose  curious 
look  had  startled  him.  When  the  gray 
morning  began  to  dawn,  it  revealed  two 
ashen  faces,  equally  speechless  and  absorbed 
with  thoughts  which  neither  dared  commu- 
nicate to  the  other.  They  did  not  even  look 
at  each  other,  as,  the  merciful  noise  and  mo- 
tion wrapped  them  in  that  little  separate 
sphere  of  being.  One  possibility  and  no 
more  kept  a  certain  coherence  in  both  their 
thoughts,  otherwise  lost  in  wild  chaos — 
horrible  suspense  —  an  uncertainty  worse 
than  death. 


PoMPEiAN  Glass. — M.  Bontemps,  in  a  me- 
moir remi  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy,  on  the  squares  of  glass  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  raises  the  question  of 
the  manner  of  tlieir  manufacture.  The  squares 
measure  about  18  inches  by  24  inches,  and  are 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick.  The  ques- 
tion raised  is,  whether  they  were  blown  like  our 
common  window  glass,  or  cast.    M.  Bontemps 


considers  the  air-bubbles  and  other  features 
presented  demonstrate  decidedly  that  they  were 
simply  cast.  Samples  of  the  plates  have  been 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Claudet,  of  London, 
the  son  of  the  eminent  photographer,  with  the 
following  result : — Silica,  69-43 ;  lime,  7  ;  soda, 
17;  alumina,  3  ;  oxide  of  iron,  1  ;  =  9743, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  composition  of  the 
glass  of  the  present  day 
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LOOKING    BACK. 


As  a  lone  pilgrim,  travel-worn  and  weary, 
With  bleeding  feet,  and  garments  that  the  thorn 
Has  rent  in  shreds  that  flutter  in  the  wind. 
Clings  to  a  crag  upon  the  bleak  hill-top, 
And  sees,  far  off,  the  track  he  might  have  trod, 
So  smooth,  so  soft,  so  decked  with  fruit  and 

flowers  ! 
Thus  I,  Life's  journey  scarcely  half  performed. 
Heart-bruised,  soul-weary,  sadly  turn  and  see, — 
Through  vistas  full  of  trouble  and  regret. 
The  path  I  might  have  trodden  to  the  end, 
So  straight,  so  happy  !  sink  me  down  and  muse 
On  what  I  am,  and  what  I  might  have  been. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  I  cannot  now  return. 
Too  late,  too  late !  I  may  not  now  retrace. 
Beyond  extends  the  mountain's  swift  descent, 
And  the  wild  ocean  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Yet  I  must  pause,  and  see  with  other  eyes, 
In  other  shapes,  the  pleasures  of  my  youth. 
For  sad  experience,  like  the  angel's  spear 
Has  touched  what  once  appeared  as  fairy  forms, 
And  troops  of  jibing  devils  fill  the  air. 

There  is  the  pool  where,  lulled  in  noxious  rest, 
I  ate  the  lotos-fruit  of  idleness. 
And  there  the  litile  hill,  from  which  I  turned 
Half  clomb,  to  seek — in  vain — a  smoother  track. 
Oh,  fool,  fool,  fool !  anotlier  manful  stride. 
And  the  broad  plains  of  honor  were  in  view  ! 
There  are  the  friends  who  cheered  my  quick 

relapse. 
And  helped  to  chase  each  good  resolve  away  ; 
But  each  one  carries,  crumpled,  in  his  hand. 
The  mask  tiiat  once  I  fancied  was  his  face. 
What  angel  form  is  that,  with  saddened  eyes  1 
What  hag  is  this,  with  scorn  upon  her  brow  ? 
Tlie  loving  maid  whose  faithful  heart  I  broke, 
The  painted  wanton  who  betrayed  my  soul. 

On  every  side  I  see  a  thousand  snares 
Set  plainly  under  the  bright  eye  of  day. 
Baited  with  noisome  weeds,  that  well  1  know 
Will  seem  rare  fruits  to  such  as  I  have  been. 
They  come.    They  laugh ;  the  blind  insensate 

crew ; 
They  kiss  the  trap,  they  hug  the  filthy  lure. 
"Back,  on  your  lives  !  "    Alas,  they  hear  me 

not! 
Heed  not  the  jesture  or  the  warning  voice. 
Or  mock  me  as  a  dreamer  for  my  pain. 
No  power  have  I  to  break  th'  accursed  spell. 
Each  must  go  on,  on  his  appointed  way. 
Stand  where  I  stand,  and  see  the  things  I  see. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  they  must  not  then  return. 
Too  late,  too  late  !  they  cannot  then  retrace. 
Beyond  will  be  the  mountain's  steep  descent, 
And  the  wild  ocean  where  the  sun  goes  down. 
■  — Once  a  Week.  A.  F. 


KELIQUES. 

A  WILD,  wet  night :  the  driving  sleet 
Blurs  all  the  lamps  along  the  quay  j 

The  windows  shake;  the  busy  street 

Is  still  alive  with  hurrying  feet ; 
The  wind  raves  from  the  sea. 

So  let  it  rave  !    My  lamp  burns  bright ; 

My  long  day's  work  is  almost  done  ; 
I  curtain  out  each  sound  and  sight — 
Of  all  nights  in  the  year,  to-night 

I  choose  to  be  alone. 

Alone,  with  doors  and  windows  fast, 

Before  my  open  desk  I  stand.     .     .     . 
Alas  !  can  twelve  long  months  be  past, 
My  hidden,  hidden  wealth  !  since  last 
I  held  thee  in  my  hand  ? 

So,  there  it  lies  !    From  year  to  year 
I  see  the  ribbon  change  ;  the  page 

Turn  yellower ;  and  the  very  tear 

That  blots  the  writing,  disappear 
And  fade  away  with  age. 

Mine  eyes  grow  dim  when  they  behold 
The  precious  trifles  hoarded  there— 

A  ring  of  battered  Indian  gold, 

A  withered  bluebell,  and  a  fold 
Of  sunny  chestnut  hair. 

Not  all  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
Not  all  the  treasures  of  the  sea. 

Could  buy  these  house-gods  from  my  hearth  ; 

But  yet,  the  secret  of  their  worth 
Must  live  and  die  with  me. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  VIOLET  GIRL'S  SONG. 

Violets  in  the  sunshine, 

Violets  wet  with  dew, 
In  the  autumn  twilight 

Oft  I  think  of  you— 
You,  the  Spring's  frail  children, 

Born  'mid  April's  grief, 
I  think  of  you  when  Autumn 

Yellows  every  leaf. 

Violets  in  the  hedgerows. 

Lingering  till  May, 
Where  the  wind-swayed  cowslips 

Love  to  kiss  and  play. 
Bringing  hopes  of  summer,  • 

Not  unmixed  with  grief— 
I  think  of  you  when  Autumn 

Yellows  every  leaf 

— Chambers's  Journal. 
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THE   PRINCE    AND    THE    PYRAMID. 

A  Poem  composed  upon  reading  in  the  Times 
(a  daily  newspaper),  dated  Monday,  the  17th 
of  March,  1862,  a  description  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  Egyptian  Tour. 

BY  MARTYR  FAKEER  CUPPER. 

Now  Sol  from  yonder  gray  horizon  winks. 
And  Albert  Edward  rises  near  the  Sphynx, 
He  leaves  the  tent  the  Pasha's  care  had  raised. 
And  looks  upon  the  desert  quite  amazed, 
Gaze  on,  brave  Prince,  the  thought  must  surely 

strike 
That  in  your  country  there  is  nothing  like 
Unto  that  Pyramid  whose  curious  pile 
Has  stood  so  many  years  beside  the  Nile, 
Or  like  the  sand  that  makes  the  thought  occur, 
How  fast  our  sands  of  life  are  fleeting.  Sir. 

You  are  now  far  from  Windsor's  hoary  towers. 
Saint  James's  brick,  and  Osborne's  beauteous 

bowers, 
And  on  your  mind  must  come  this  feeling  high, 
That  land  and  sea  'twixt  you  and  England  lie. 
And  yet  what  is  it  practically,  sire  1 
(I  should  say,  Sir)  with  that  electric  wire  ? 
O,  when  the  Pharaohs  swayed  this  region  fine  ; 
Or  Cleopatra  dropped  that  fishing  line ; 
Or  the  young  Meranon  by  Achilles'  hands 
Fell,  though  his  bust  in  the  Museum  stands  ; 
Or  when  Amenophis,  the  fierce  and  brave. 
With  all  his  chariots  sank  beneath  the  wave, 
(Here  let  me  scorn  the  Essays  and  Reviews, 
That  seek  to  steal  that  victory  from  the  Jews). 
Or  when  in  later  times  stex-n  Mehemet 
Slaughtered  the  Mamelukes,  ungrateful  set, 
There  was  small  thought,  0  Prince  of  England, 

then. 
That  lightning  e'er  should  write  with  iron  pen. 
'Tis  sweet  to  think  that  standing  on  these  sands 
You  can  send  messages  to  distant  lands  ; 
And  while  they  go  can  muse  onShakspeare's  plan, 
And  say,  "  Oh  what  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  " 

But  up,  young  Prince,  before  the  hour  is  late. 
Behold  yon  string  of  dromedaries  wait, 
The  matutinal  meal  discussed  and  done, 
Now  for  the  Pyramid,  and  meet  the  Sun. 
How  many  suns  have  shone  since  that  was  built. 
And  shone,  alas,  on  many  scenes  of  guilt. 
We  reach  the  base ;  ascend  as  well  you  may. 
That  corner's  broken  stones  present  the  way. 
For  youth  like  yours  exertion  hath  its  charms. 
And  you  repulse  those  Arabs*  dingy  arms, 
You  climb  alone,  and  swift  the  lieight  you  gain! 
Your  panting  suite  toil  after  you  in  vain  ; 
And  now  upon  the  apex,  sir,  you  stand. 
And  rapidly  survey  old  Egypt's  land  : 
Yonder  is  Cairo,  as  you  may  suppose. 
And  at  your  feet  the  Nilus  Kiver  flows. 
No  English  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
Ever  before  upon  that  scene  looked  down. 
Omens  are  heathen  things,  but  oh,  permit 
A  thought  from  poet-lip  not  all  unfit. 
Even  as  the  platform  on  that  mighty  block 
Rests  on  a  basis  firm  as  any  rock, 
So  may  the  throne  of  England  long  endure. 
Built  on  foundations  solid  and  secure. 
Come  back,  my  muse,  and  wear  a  sober  brow, 
That  dazzling  flight  of  Fancy's  over  now. 

Paid  is  the  visit.     On  yon  loftiest  stone 
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Or  modestly  (lest  he  might  seem  to  claim 
What's  Abbas  Pasha's,  Ijy  his  full-writ  name 
Cuts  his  initials — Vowels — then  descends 
Accompanied  by  his  respectful  friends. 
And  so  to  Cairo.     On  his  princely  way 
What  thoughts  arose  'tis  not  for  me  to  say, 
But  for  myself,  delighted  and  amused. 
The  story  of  his  journey  I  perused. 
Cried,  "  Might  I  join  his  party — would  I  could  ! 
A  proverb  now  and  then  might  do  him  goo^." 
But  circumstance  o'er  which  I've  no  control 
Prohibits  what  I  wish  with  all  my  soul, 
(Not  that  I'd  seek,  of  course,  with  envious  teeth 
To  tear  a  leaf  from  Canon  Stanley's  wreath), 
"No,"  I  exclaimed,  " but  I  shall  do  no  wrong 
If  I  embalm  the  tale  in  deathless  song. 
And  'neath  a  Prince's  Vowels  bid  folks  see 
A  Poet's  Consonants,  his  M.  F.  C." 

NOTES. 

Line  1.  Now  Sol.  The  Latin  word  for  the 
Sun.  Luna  is  Latin  for  the  Moon.  Consult 
Ainsworth,  Littleton,  and  Smith. 

Line  4.  Quite  amazed.  I  hasten  to  disavow 
the  slightest  idea  of  implying  that  the  Prince's 
amazement  was  undignified,  but  I  believe  that 
no  person,  however  well  educated  and  prepared 
by  reading  and  reflection  for  beholding  a  new 
scene,  can  gaze  upon  it  for  the  first  time  with- 
out sensations  of  a  novel  character. 

Line  12.  Beauteous  bowers.  I  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  examining  the  locality,  but 
from  the  good  taste  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  am  justified 
in  the  use  of  the  phrase. 

Line  18.  That  fishing  line.  The  angling 
contest  between  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
the  diverting  stratagem  by  which  the  Roman 
hero  was  made  ridiculous,  are  fully  described  in 
Rollins'  Ancient  History. 

Line  23.  Essays  and  Reviews.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  it  is  impossible 
that  some  of  the  authors  should  not  be  unimbued 
with  convictions  that  they  are  not  unjustified. 

Line  33.  Before  the  Hour.  It  would  be  much 
to  my  regret  were  this  passage  supposed  to  im- 
pute indolence  to  the  Prince,  whose  activity  is 
as  proverbial  as  my  philosophy. 

Line  44.  After  you  in  vain.  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  gentlemen 
inatten  dance,  but  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  outstripped  by  a  young  man.  Indeed,  the 
line  is  a  compliment,  as  recognizing  their  being 
grave  and  reverend  seniors. 

Line  51 .  Oh,  permit.  If  I  have  ventured  too 
high  into  the  realms  of  fancy,  the  generous  reader 
will  remember  that  the  Pyramid  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  edifices  in  the  world,  and  will  allow 
for  the  excitement  of  imaginary  exaltation. 

Line  60.  Has  cut  his  own.  This  passage  has 
given  me  much  uneasiness.  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  the  Prince  did  anything  of  the  kind.  Yet 
several  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  and  of  a 
princely  character,  have  done  it.  The  verse 
shall  stand.  If  the  statement  bo  erroneous, 
it  can  do  little  harm,  and  if  not,  in  a  few  years 
the  circumstance  will  be  forgotten,  as  when  the 
loose  stones  on  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  are  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions,  the  Arabs  turn  them  over 
to  offer  a  tablet  for  new  arrivals,  thus  leaving  no 


Names  are  cut  deep — our  Prince  has  cut  his  own,   stone  unturned  to  obtain  backsheesh. — Punch. 
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From  The  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
FORGOTTEN  NOVELS. 
PART  II.* 

Our  object  in  reviving  the  memory  of 
those  works  of  imagination  that  were  popu- 
lar in  the  couple  of  generations  preceding 
our  own,  was  explained  in  the  introduction 
to  the  former  part  of  this  paper.  The  order 
in  which  we  take  up  the  subjects  is  deter- 
mined for  the  most  part  by  the  dates  of  the 
different  works  noticed,  except  when  a  work 
turns  up  that  was  accidentally  left  out.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  earlier  novels  and  ro- 
mances consisted  chiefly  of  unconnected  ad- 
ventures, as  the  first  one  on  our  present  list. 
Then  by  degrees  more  care  was  taken  with 
the  development  of  character  and  the  careful 
construction  of  what  the  French  denominate 
the  charpente — the  framework.  The  author 
of  "  Ivanhoe  "  set  the  world  agog  on  the 
subject  of  historic  romance,  and  we  were 
stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  dry  information  as 
to  how  herrings  were  sold  per  dozen  in  any 
given  reign,  and  the  exact  fashion  of  the 
doublets,  ruffs,  russet  boots,  etc.,  that  dis- 
guised dead  and  gone  personages  of  fame. 

Such  was  the  impatience  with  which  con- 
tinental readers  were  devoured  when  a  new 
production  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley  "  was 
expected,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was 
feared  no  fresh  romance  would  be  in  time  to 
be  translated  for  the  Leipzig  Fair,  Herr  Haro 
HsDring,  who  masqueraded  under  the  name 
of  Wiliibald  Alexis,  wrote  out,  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time,  "  Walladmoir,  a  Welsh 
Romance,"  and  published  it  as  a  translation 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  deception  ex- 
tended even  to  England,  where  an  English 
version  oi  the  German  version  of  Scott's 
supposed  English  was  published,  but  never 
had  the  trouble  of  preparing  itself  for  a 
second  edition.  Monsieur  Lacroix  (Biblio- 
phile Jacob)  wrote  his  "  Soirees  with  Walter 
Scott,"  but  was  easily  detected  by  his  over- 
stepping those  bounds  established  by  mod- 
esty and  respect  for  religion,  beyond  which 
the  author  of  "  Waverley  "  had  no  desire  to 
pass.  j 

One  of  the  best  of  these  pseudo  versions 
from  Scott  was  *' Ayme  Verd,"  the  author 
of  which  is  unknown  to  us  by  name.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  the  south-east  of  France, 
and  the  time  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

*  The  former  part  was  printed  in  No.  935  of 
the  Living  A(j&  i 
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There  is  no  scruple  about  exhibiting  the 
workings  of  the  most  violent  passions  (no 
immoralities,  however,  described  or  implied), 
and  the  balance  is  very  fairly  kept  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed 
party.  There  is  a  most  affecting  episode  of 
the  fate  of  a  poor  bookseller  who  has  become 
an  itinerant  preacher,  and  is  working  out 
his  purpose  with  abundant  zeal,  but  little 
discretion.  The  writer  was  probably  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  J  but  his  picture  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  enthusiast,  and  his  wretched 
wife  and  children,  inflicted  by  an  embittered 
man  of  power  of  the  opposing  party,  is  most 
afi'ecting.  The  antiquarian  and  social  pic- 
tures are  as  true  as  those  of  German  Hairing 
or  Danish  Ingeman,  and  the  story  nearly  as 
interesting  as  "  Old  Mortality." 

So  many  pictures  of  past  times  were 
poured  upon  the  world,  painted  on  hard 
wood  and  cast  iron,  with  colors  compounded 
of  saw  and  brick  dust,  lampblack  and  verdi- 
gris, that  at  last  the  hand  of  the  frequenter 
of  a  circulating  library  would  shrink  from 
the  bare  touch  of  one  of  the  daubs.  The 
author  of  the  "  Constable  of  the  Tower  "  is 
the  only  one  whose  resolution  has  not  given 
way  before  the  openly  expressed  wi&lies  of 
his  patrons.  He  gives  an  airing  still  to  cer- 
tain lay  figures,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  nick- 
name Bluff  King  Hal,  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 
and  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  dresses 
them  in  as  exact  conformity  to  the  costume 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  if  the  late  Ma- 
dame Tussaud  had  been  the  artist. 

These  imitators  of  the  inimitable  centred 
the  entire  interest  of  their  stories  on  a  his- 
toric name  or  event;  not  remarking  that 
some  imaginary  character  in  every  one  of 
the  "  Waverley  "  novels  occupied  the  read- 
er's chief  sympathy.  Foreign  romancers 
sinned  even  more  in  this  respect  than  our 
own  English-speaking  Celts  and  Saxons. 
Ingeman,  a  most  painstaking  Dane  in  the 
historic  romance  line,  not  only  wrote  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  but  even  took  great  pains 
to  defend  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding. 
The  author  of  "  Walladmor  "  adopted  Mr. 
Ingeman's  principles,  and  wrote  in  accord- 
ance therewith  "  The  Burgomaster  of  Ber- 
lin," "  Cabanis,  a  Tale  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,"  and  other  dry  crusts  of  history  rubbed 
over  with  treacle.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  antiquary  of  the  archaeol- 
ogist, than  his  minute  pictures  of  the  social 
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state  of  old  Germany  in  woodland,  schloss, 
and  burgh,  and  the  relations,  antagonistic  or 
friendly,  in  which  the  nobles,  burghers,  and 
peasants,  stood  to  each  other.  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  M-ould  treasure  the  "  Burgomaster  " 
for  its  antiquarian  details  ;  but  the  number 
of  genuine  Oldbucks  is  small,  and  these  art- 
productions  of  the  hard-wood  and  cast-iron 
type  are  now  covered  with  dust,  and  no  mere 
lover  of  novelty  lets  his  eye  rest  on  them  for 
a  moment. 

Some  fault  was  found  with  our  former 


reverend  author  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  anything  incorrect  in  his  proceed-* 
ings.  Admirers  of  Greek  sculpture  will' 
recollect  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certain 
graceful  statue,  and  admirers  of  the  brave 
old  Puritan  divine,  Baxter,  have  heard  of 
the  strange  title  attached  to  one  of  his  books. 
The  key-note  in  these  two  names  is  heard  a 
score  of  times  through  the  *'  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Wildgoose." 

The  author  was  born  at  Mickleton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  May  4,   1715.     At  sixteen 


article  for  the  omission  of  the  "  Spiritual  |  years  of  age  he  enjoyed  the  rank  of  scholar 


Quixote  "  and  its  author.     We  are  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  repair  our  fault. 

This  novel  was  published  in  the  year  1773. 
Its  object  was  to  excite  contempt  for  the 
practices  of  the  Methodist  Preachers  and 
their  chief,  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  to  show  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  their  forming  a 


in  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  About  this 
time  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Shen- 
stone,  and  a  kindly  intercourse  continued 
between  them  till  the  death  of  the  poet. 
His  obtaining  a  curacy  near  Oxford,  his 
marriage  with  an  amiable  young  lady  at 
whose  father's  house  he  lodged,  and  other 


sect  apart,  as  all  the  good  arising  from  their  circumstances  of  his  life,  are  supposed  to  be 


zeal  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellovv-creatures 
was  procurable  within  the  pale  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. A  common  practice  with  writers 
of  controversial  novels  is  to  represent  the 
professors  of  the  belief  or  practice  attacked 
as  vicious  or  unworthy  characters  or  hypo- 
crites. The  Rev.  Eichard  Graves  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  honors  the  unself- 
ish zeal  of  Messrs..  Wesley  and  Whitfield  ; 
and  the  hero  who,  unlicensed,  spends  his 
summer  in  a  preaching  excursion,  is  an  ac- 
complished, learned,  and  amiable  character. 
The  polemical  matter  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wildgoose,  at 
the  end,  is  undeceived  as  to  his  non-vocation 
with  little  difficulty — Miss  Townsend,  who  is 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  new  light, 
having  something  to  do  with  his  change. 

The  readers  of  "Don  Quixote  "  find  their 
attention  much  more  occupied  with  the 
humors  of  the  various  personages,  the  suc- 
cession  of   diverting  adventures,  and    the 


shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Rivers 
in  the  work  under  notice. 

Somewhere  about  1750  he  became  rector 
of  Claverton,  and  in  1768  he  published  the 
first  of  a  score  of  works,  including  "Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Shenstone,"  and  trans- 
lations. In  his  various  pieces  he  succeeded 
in  imparting  information  and  affording  harm- 
less amusement.  He  was  distinguished  by 
amiable  manners  and  benevolence  of  char- 
acter, and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  agreeable 
style,  we  shall  introduce  Jeremiah  Tugwell, 
an  honest  cobbler,  whom  Mr.  Wildgoose 
takes  with  him  by  way  of  humble  brother, 
when  he  sets  forth  on  his  preaching  excur- 
sion. 

"  Jeremiah  Tugwell,  then,  or  Tagwell,  or 
Tackwell  (for  learning  having  been  at  a  low 
ebb  in  the  family,  the  orthography  is  some- 
what dubious) — nay,  a  conceited  fellow  in 


amiable  traits  of  the  hero's  character,  than !  ^^^  ^'i^^^g^  ^ho  pretended  to  etymology,  said 

with  the  absurdities  of  his  monomania.    The  i  'X^'^f^  '^^}'^''^  been  written  Tugwool  and 

,         •  1    r  *!,    1,     1        1  •      i  that '  wool '  was  put  for  *  sheep,'  and  sheep 

same  may  be  said  of  the  book  under  notice.  ;^^^  .  ^^^^on  '  by  a  synecdoche  •  so  that  the 

Oneludicrousor  interesting  adventure  treads;  true  meaning  of  the  name,  according  to  his 
on  the  heels  of  another,  and  many  real  occur- 1  counsel,  was  *  Tugmutton.'  But  I  value  at 
rences  of  the  time  are  brought  forward  in  '  a  nutshell  these  etymologies,  which  endeavor 
episodes.  The  book  furnishes  a  striking  to  elicit  a  significant  meaning  from  every 
illustration  of  the  disparity  of  taste  of  the  ^^.^lily  name,  the  originals  of  which  are  infi- 

eightecnth  and  nineteenth  centuries.     Ex- ;  ^^^,,  ?  ""^^^'^^^"*  *,  *  ;  ,      ,      ,  ■,      ^  ■, 

°.  ,.,  ,,  ,  i!         Jerry  was  fond  of  books,  but  as  he  did 

pressions,   which   would   now    be   scarcely  ^^^   ^^J^^^   ^.^^^^^  ^.^^  ^J^^   ^^.^^^.^^  ^^ 

tolerated  by  the  readers  of  Beynolds'  Mis-  chronology  or  geographv,  he  particularly 
cdlany,  were  used  by  the  well-meaning  and  affected  the  '  Seven  Chanipions  of  Christen- 
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dom,'  who  are  said  by  the  historian  to  have  j  converts  to  reh'gion- 
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-at  least  he  made  them 


I 


sprung  up  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Troy 
— that  is,  some  thousand  years  before  Christ 
was  born,  and  one  of  them  to  have  ridden 
on  horseback  from  Sicily  through  Cappa- 
docia,  Tartary,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  etc.,  the 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Wildgoose  choosing  to  appear  with- 
out the  universal  wig  of  his  time,  Miss 
Townsend  finds  occasion  to  tax  him  with 
singularity. 

" '  Lord,  Mr.  Wildgoose  ! '  says  she, 
*  what  makes  you  go  about  in  that  frightful 
hair  of  yours  ?  I  wonder  you  do  not  wear 
a  wig  as  other  gentlemen  do.'  '  Pray, 
madam,  why  don't  you  like  my  hair  ?  '  *  Oh, 
frightful ! '  says  she  ;  *  'tis  so  ungenteel — so 
unlike  other  people.'  *  I  would  choose  to  be 
unlike  a  great  part  of  the  world  in  their  vain 
fashions  and  idle  customs  ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  anything  should  be  thought  ungenteel 
that  is  natural,  convenient,  and,  I  think 
becoming.  If  you  don't  think  so,  young 
lady,  I  am  afraid  it  is  owing  to  mere  preju- 
dice and  force  of  custom.'  *  Custom  ! '  says 
Miss  Townsend ;  *  why  custom  or  fashion  is 
everything  in  regard  to  dress.'  *  I  dare  say 
it  is  custom  that  makes  you  think  this  great 
hoop  of  yours  very  genteel  and  very  becom- 
ing ;  and  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
of  the  best  taste  nothing  can  be  more  mon- 
strous or  more  unnatural  than  hoop-petti- 
coats are ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  live  to 
see  these  Gothic  ornaments  banished  from 
the  world.'  *  What !  hoops  go  out  of  fash- 
ion. Lord,  what  a  creature  should  I  be 
without  my  hoop  \'  "  * 

Mr.  Wildgoose,  following  Mr.  Whitfield's 
style,  abuses  such  expressions  as  "  carrying 
lambs  in  his  bosom,"  "he  shall  embrace 
them,"  "streams  of  joy,"  "feasts  of  fat 
things,"  "  milk,  honey,  marrow,  and  fat- 
ness," "  hidden  treasures,  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels,  kingdoms,  crowns,  and  sceptres,"  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  over  the  lewd,  the  luxu- 
rious, and  the  covetous.  This  is  the  general 
result. 

"  "  By  this  soothing  eloquence,  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  Wildgoose  soft- 
ened those  hearts  which  for  some  years  had 
resisted  the  admonitions  of  friends  and  the 
suggestions  of  conscience,  and  made  many 

*  This  was  written  in  1773.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  ladies  discarded  the  nuisance.  If 
women  were  always  under  the  influence  of  good 
taste  in  tlie  article  of  dress,  men  wonld  bo  too 
much  their  slaves.  So  hoops,  gigot-sleeves,  tetes, 
very  larf»e  and  very  small  bonnets,  though  evils  in 
themselves,  stand  in  tho  way  of  the  much  greater 
evil  above  named. 


so  as  long  as  the  brightness  of  those  similes 
continued  to  glow  in  their  imaginations. 
But  their  affections  only  being  moved,  and 
their  understandings  not  being  enlightened, 
nor  their  reason  convinced,  too  many  of  them 
relapsed  into  their  former  dissolute  courses." 

To  our  youngsters  who  have  no  experience 
except  of  the  sensation  "fictions  of  Charles 
Reade,  Wiikie  Collins,  and  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  the  perusal  of  "  The  Spir- 
itual Quixote  "  would  be  like  a  tumbler  of 
water-gruel  after  a  glass  of  champagne. 
The  framework  of  the  story  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  travelling  adventures  in  the  style 
of  Don  Quixote,  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
and  Joseph  Andrews,  intermixed  with  a 
thousand  and  one  autobiographies  of  the 
characters  met  on  the  way.  Any  episode  in 
which  Sancho  Panza  falls  out  with  a  carrier, 
and  they  resort  to  fisticuffs,  and  draw  the 
Don,  one  or  two  gentlemen  lookers-on,  and 
a  pair  of  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood 
into  the  melee,  and  a  sudden  noise  stops  the 
hands  of  all  the  combatants,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  unconnected  materials  of  the 
work.  There  is  a  glaring  copy  of  the  story 
of  Ruth,  and  of  Thompson's  "  Lovely  Young 
Lavinia,"  towards  the  end  of  the  book.  Let 
no  paterfamilias  purchase  a  chance  copy  (the 
last  edition,  as  we  believe,  being  Walker's 
24mo.,  1816),  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it 
aloud  to  his  young  sons  and  daughters :  he 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  make  pauses  very 
causative  of  ear-cocking  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
ter Jack  and  Miss  Jean.  Notwithstanding 
the  book  is  an  excellent  book,  and  presents 
many  happy  magicJantern  scenes  of  Eng- 
lish society  a  hundred  years  past. 

At  stated  periods  all  the  world  combines 
against  the  comfort  or  good  name  of  some 
devoted  individual,  or  he  is  fully  persuaded 
of  the  fact,  which  comes  exactly  to  the  same 
thing.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  thus  prefaces 
the  second  volume  of"  Arthur  Fitz  Albini." 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  December, 
1797,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  sits  down 
to  commence  his  second  volume.  .  .  .  His 
whole  life  hag  been  for  the  most  part  noth- 
ing but  a  series  of  disappointments.  .  .  . 
But  he  must  be  forgiven  for  being  proud  in 
his  own  defence — a  pride  which  envy,  ma- 
lignity, intrigue,  oppression,  and  perfidy  will 
never  shake. 

*'  It  is  with  a  calm  courage,  with  a  degree 
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of  bold  indifference,  like  that  which  accom-  j  poem— is  again  driven  into  despair  by  sus- 

panies  despair,  that  he  assumes  his  pen  .  .  . 

for  the  opportunity  of  discharging  his  mind 

of  some  of  those  reflections  which  perpetual 

observation    and     bitter    experience    have 

taught  him.  .  .  . 

*'  Far  indeed  is  the  author  of  these  pages 
from  such  expectations  (literary  celebrity, 
to  wit).  "With  no  talents  for  popularity, 
with  no  manners  of  general  conciliation, 
with  no  pliancy  to  the  affectations  of  fash- 
ion, with  no  submission  in  sentiment  to  the 
cant  of  the  day,  how  can  he  expect  ap- 
plause ?  .  .  .  He  had  ambition  once  ;  and  he 
may  have  it  again  if  he  sees  there  is  room  for 
the  occupations  which  he  loves.  But  to  those 
who  cannot  join  the  clamors  of  faction  it 
seems  a  period  little  consonant  to  a  manly 
spirit. 

**  Too  proud  to  solicit  a  seat  as  the  depend- 
ent of  ministers  or  great  men, — too  poor  to 
carry  on  expensive  and  uncertain  contests 
against  Indian  extortion  or  the  usurious 
plenty  of  loan-contracting  bankers,  he  sees 
the  most  stupid,  the  most  ignorant,  and  the 
most  profligate  of  mankind,  who  can  bribe 
thousands  of  drunken  voters,  and  pay  with- 
out ruin  the  prodigality  and  fraudulent 
charges  of  tavern-keepers  and  interested 
agents,  step  over  his  head  with  brutal  inso- 
lence, while  he  is  left  in  the  shades  of  a 
silent  retreat  to  sooth  his  indignation  by  the 
flashes  of  imagery  and  sentiment  that  now 
and  then  break  in  upon  its  darkness." 

After  a  glance  at  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
the  reader  is  permitted  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Sir  Samuel  Egerton 
Brydges'  qualifications  for  the  composition 
of  a  good  novel. 

The  hero,  a  sensitive  and  talented  young 
nobleman,  wishes  to  get  into  Parliament, 
but  the  estate  is  deeply  mortgaged,  and  his 
father  cannot  yield  to  his  wishes.  However, 
he  does  not  explain  the  wherefore,  and  the 
chagrined  young  gentleman  can  only  con- 
sole himself  by  a  solitary  ramble  among  his 
paternal  woods,  and  the  composition  of  a 
sonnet.  His  father  recommends  an  alliance 
matrimonial  with  a  certain  Miss  Packman, 
as  rich  as  a  Jew,  but  he  inclines  to  the  gen- 
tle-blooded but  very  poor  Miss  St.  Leger. 
A  wicked  aunt  of  hers  most  unaccountably 
sets  her  chair  next  his  at  table,  raises  jeal- 
ousy and  wrath  against  her  and  him  in  the 
minds  of  Miss  Packman  and  her  father,  and 
worries  her  into  consumption  with  ill-usage. 
Arthur  loses  father  and  mother  on  one  day 
-is  almost  bereft  of  reason — recovers  it  by 


picions  of  Miss  St.  Leger's  falsehood,  while 
she,  by  means  of  a  family  pedigree,  is  secur- 
ing an  estate  for  him  and  herself.  While 
seeking  relief  by  a  wooded  walk  and  a  new 
sonnet,  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
loyalty  on  reading  clandestinely  a  letter  not 
intended  for  his  eye.  She  is  sinking  in  rapid 
consumption  through  his  suspicions,  her 
aunt's  bad  treatment,  and  her  own  researches 
through  legal  documents,  when  —  lo  tri- 
umphe !  all  is  won,  estate  cleared  of  debt, 
and  a  happy  married  life  is  before  them. 
On  the  wedding-day  diabolical  aunt  rushes 
in  and  assails  her  with  such  a  virulent  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  that  the  checked  demon  of 
consumption  resumes  his  gallop ;  she  is 
done  to  death,  and  he  loses  his  reason. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is — ^there  is  no  vir- 
tue extant  except  amongst  the  titled  of  the 
land  J  all  merchants,  government  contrac- 
tors, and  Indian  nabobs,  and  selfish  ill-bred 
rogues,  and  all  lawyers  unmitigated  scoun- 
drels. Add  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  and 
Charles  Dickens'  systems  as  to  the  com- 
parative worth  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  and  divide  the  result  by  two  for  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  author,  a  specimen 
of  his  poetry  is  subjoined.  Miss  St.  Leger 
cecinit. 

"  Ye  who  beneath  these  mouldering  heaps  have 
found 
Rest  from  the  sorrows  of  humanity, 
I  come  to  keep  my  vigils  on  the  ground 

Where  I,  too,  soon  at  peace  with  you  shall  be. 
Then  when  this  throbbing  heart  has  ceased  to 
beat, 
And  lifeless   lies  this  weak  and   trembling 
frame, 
Malice  itself  perchance  may  not  repeat 

The  cruel  sounds  that  now  assail  my  name. 
With  flowing  tears  upon  the  turf  I  bend, 

Beneath  whose  shade  my  ashes  shall  decay, 
And  thus  I  cry,  •  Fresh  flowers,  your  perfumes 
lend 
To  the  lone  gales  that  o'er  my  grave  will 
play  ! 
And  thus  ye  breezes,  in  the  solemn  tone 
Of  calm  and  heaven-wrapt  melancholy  moan  ! ' " 

Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges  was  born  at 
Wooton,  in  Kent,  November  30,  A.D.  1762, 
was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  1780,  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  1782,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1787.  His  sonnets  appeared  in  1785. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  in 
1790,  he  urged  his  brother  to  assert  his  claim 


a  solitary  walk  and  the  composition  of  a  |  to  the  title.    The  suit  kept  the  courts  occu- 
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pied  till  1803,  when  it  was  decided  against 
him.  In  1810,  he  removed  to  Lee  Priory, 
in  Kent,  his  son's  residence,  and  thence  is- 
si^ed  some  of  his  productions  from  a  private 
printing-press.  He  represented  Maidstone 
in  Parliament  from  1811  to  1818,  having 
obtained  a  patent  of  baronetcy  in  1814.  On 
losing  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
emigrated  to  Switzerland,  and  lived  at  Com- 
pagne,  near  Geneva,  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  September  8, 1837.  His  ill  suc- 
cess in  the  suit  for  a  title  was  long  a  subject 
of  mortification  to  him  ;  he  always  styled 
himself  Baron  Chandos  per  legem  terrce. 
Among  his  two  dozen  works,  embracing 
many  volumes,  are  "Mary  de  Clifford," 
1792;  the  work  here  noticed,  1798;  "Le 
Forester,"  1802;  "  Censura  Literaria,"  10 
vols.,  1805-9;  "  Coningsby,"  1819;  "Hall 
of  Hellingsly,"  1821 ;  "Letters  on  the  Genius 
of  Lord  Byron,"  1822;  "Recollections  of 
Foreign  Travel,"  1825;  "Autobiography 
and  Recollections,"  1834. 

In  1804,  Mrs.  Opie  published  her  novel 
of  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  Mother  and 
Daughter."  In  it  she  united  her  efforts  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  in  the 
"  Modern  Philosophers,"  to  show  the  results 
of  Godwin's  theory  respecting  the  folly  and 
tyranny  of  the  institution  of  marriage  when 
reduced  to  practice.  She  probably  felt  that 
a  picture  of  civilized  society,  where  matri- 
monial obligations  were  entirely  disregarded, 
would  be  altogether  unfit  for  exhibition.  So 
she  took  in  hand  only  one  victim — a  talented, 
amiable,  virtuously  disposed  young  lady, 
whose  education  was  sadly  neglected,  and 
into  whose  hands  had  fallen  an  eloquently 
written  work  of  the  Godwin  school,  whose 
appearance  was  to  banish  the  immoral  cus- 
tom of  marriage  from  the  golden  age  that 
w^as  to  succeed  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  Tom  Payne  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  This  poor  damsel  is 
driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
the  logic  of  Mr.  Glenmurraifs  book,  to  Kve 
with  him  as  his  mistress.  The  unfortunate 
philosopher,  still  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  his  theory,  but  seeing  the  sufi'ering  and 
disgrace  it  has  inflicted  upon  his  victim,  and 
the  probable  misery  it  will  inflict  on  their 
offspring,  is  urgent  with  her  to  submit  to  the 
afflicting  ceremony,  but  in  vain  :  she  is  more 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  theory 
than  himself.   Mrs.  Opie  was  certainly  under 
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the  influence  of  religion  ;  but  if  her  fair  read- 
ers are  dissuaded  from  following  the  exam- 
ple of  poor  Adeline,  it  must  be  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  punishment  by  all  her 
acquaintance,  not  from  motives  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  religion.  The  evil  treat- 
ment she  receives  from  both  the  male  and 
female  sections  of  society,  though  different 
in  kind,  is  so  excessive,  that  we  are  much 
rather  disposed  to  feel  pity  for  her  sufi'erings 
than  dislike  for  her  erroneous  opinions.  So 
when  the  youth  or  maiden  of  unsteady  prin- 
ciples comes  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
he  or  she  may  say,  "  I  see  by  this  most  in- 
teresting and  harrowing  tale  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  two  ardent  but  virtuous  lovers 
to  commence  housekeeping  without  resort- 
ing in  the  first  instance  to  the  unholy  office 
of  the  registrar ;  but  how  could  the  world 
possibly  be  worse  if  every  attached  couple 
in  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of 
the  pure-minded  and  constant  Glenmur- 
ray  and  Adeline  ?  "  The  talented  and  es- 
timable authoress  commenced  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  she  suffered  the  impulses  of 
human  sympathy  to  influence  her  too  much, 
and  lost  sight  of  her  object  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. 

Mrs.  Opie's  writings  are  not  destitute  of 
humor,  but  they  are  more  distinguished  by 
a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  feeling  :  she  in- 
flicts no  high-flown  sentimentality  on  her 
readers.  She  found  life  what  we  all  find  it, 
a  very  serious  concern,  and  so  she  has  rep- 
resented it. 

AdeHne's  mother  was  early  left  a  widow. 
When  she  had  time  for  reading,  she  selected 
abstruse  speculations.  Both  before  and  after 
marriage  she  spent  little  time  in  looking 
after  her  domestic  affairs,  and  when  she  had 
not  a  book  before  her  she  was  lost  in  reverie, 

"  While  she  was  trying  to  understand  a 
metaphysical  question  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  mind,  or  what  constituted  the 
true  nature  of  virtue,  she  suffered  day  after 
day  to  pass  in  the  culpable  neglect  of  posi- 
tive duties ;  and  while  imagining  systems 
for  the  good  of  society  and  the  furtherance 
of  general  philanthropy,  she  allowed  individ- 
ual suffering  in  her  neighborhood  to  pass 
unobserved  and  unrelieved.  While  profess- 
ing her  unbounded  love  for  the  great  family 
of  the  world,  she  suffered  her  own  family  to 
pine  under  the  consciousness  of  her  neg- 
lect. .  .  . 

"  Now  it  was  judged  right  that  she  (Ade- 
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line)  should  learn  nothing,  and  now  that  she 
should  learn  everythinf^.  Now  her  graceful 
form  and  well-turned  limbs  were  to  be  freed 
from  any  bandage,  and  any  clothing  save 
what  decency  required,  and  now  they  were 
to  be  tortured  by  stiff  stays,  and  fettered  by 
the  stocks  and  the  backboard. 

"  All  Mrs.  Mowbray's  ambition  had  set- 
tled in  one  point,  one  passion,  and  that  was 
Education.  ...  She  anticipated,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  moment  when  she 
should  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  imitation 
to  mothers,  and  be  prevailed  on,  though  with 
graceful  reluctance,  to  publish  her  system, 
without'a  name,  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
But  the  execution  of  her  good  intentions  was 
continually  delayed  by  her  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion and  reverie.  After  having  arranged 
over  night  the  tasks  of  Adeline  for  the  next 
day, — lost  in  some  new  speculations  for  the 
good  of  her  child,  she  would  lie  in  bed  all 
the  morning,  exposing  that  child  to  the  dan- 
gers of  idleness." 

Per  awhile  Adeline's  dinner  consisted  of 
pudding  without  butter,  and  potatoes  with- 
out salt ;  but  while  she  was  taking  her  walk, 
her  mother  thought  it  not  unfit  to  treat  her- 
self to  luxurious  fare.  Finding  the  young 
lady  thriving,  and  showing  by  her  healthy 
looks  the  good  effect  of  simple  and  spare 
diet,  she  began  one  day  to  praise  her  good 
system  in  presence  of  AdeHne.  She,  how- 
ever, blushed,  hung  her  head,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  the  servants  obliged  her  every 
evening  to  take  some  of  the  good  fare  laid 
by  from  her  mother's  repast. 

Adeline  was  initiated  by  her  grandmother 
into  the  mysteries  of  ruling  a  household ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  still  only 
moulding  her  materials  into  some  educa- 
tional shape,  her  daughter's  education,  such 
as  it  was,  came  to  a  finish.  The  mother  en- 
joyed the  beauty  of  Glenmurray's  style  with- 
out the  slightest  notion  of  seeing  his  anti- 
matrimonial  scheme  adopted  by  any  of  her 
friends  ;  but  poor  Adeline  took  it  all  for 
gospel.  The  above  extract  will  remove  any 
surprise  from  the  reader's  mind  that  she 
should  take  the  step  she  did,  unaware,  as  her 
training  had  left  her,  of  the  exact  limits  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  the  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  religion. 

Amelia  Alderson  was  born  at  Norwich, 
November  12,  1769.  On  the  death  of  her 
mother  in  1784,  she  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  father's  household,  and  be- 
gan to  take  much  interest  in  the  discussion 
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of  metaphysics  and  French  politics.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Opie,  the  painter,  in 
1798,  and  published  "  Father  and  Daugh- 
ter," in  1801.  "  Adeline  Mowbray,"  ap- 
peared in  1804,  and  "Simple  Tales,"  in 
1805.  She  returned  to  her  father's  house 
in  Norwich  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1807.  In  1809  she  published  Mr.  Opie's 
"  Lectures  on  Painting."  In  1812  appeared 
"Temper;  "in  1813,  "Romances  of  Real 
Life  ;  "  in  1816,  "Valentine's  Eve  ;  "  in  1818, 
"Tales  of  the  Heart;"  in  1822,  "Made- 
line ; "  and  "  Illustrations  of  Lying,"  in 
1825.  Her  religious  views  gradually  modi- 
fied since  1815,  and  in  1825  she  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends  with  her  father's  consent. 
In  1835  she  visited  Switzerland  and  othei 
continental  countries,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  her  tour  in  TaWs  Magazine  in  1840. 
Her  death  occurred  on  December  2,  1853, 
when  she  was  upwards  of  eighty-four  years 
of  age. 

In  1814,  was  published  by  T.  Dick,  of 
High  Street,  Edinburgh,  "  The  Saxon  and 
the  Gael,  or  the  Northern  Metropolis,"  as 
good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  Gait's,  and  very 
little  inferior  to  one  of  Miss  Ferrier's.  The 
authoress  endeavored  to  hold  the  balance 
fairly  between  Celt  and  Saxon ;  but  though 
the  genuine  Irish  or  Erse  idiom  is  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Highland  adherents,  still,  we 
guess  from  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  work, 
that  she  was  a  Lowland  lady.  Tuch  in  Deo- 
rist  is  made  in  one  place  to  do  duty  for 
"  JDeoch  an  Dorus  " — "  the  drink  at  the 
door  " — the  stirrup-cup.  A  few  misconcep- 
tions of  this  kind  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure 
of  hailing  the  talented  writer  as  of  Gaelic 
race. 

The  Earl  of  Glenlara  has  pride  enough 
for  two  Highland  chiefs,  but  his  property 
consists  bnly  of  an  old  castle  and  some 
square  miles  of  heath  and  rock.  Mr.  Win- 
penny,  the  eminent  distiller,  is  about  as  pol- 
ished in  manner,  and  as  well  informed  in 
literary  matters  as  his  head  drayman  ;  but 
his  daughter  Jane  is  in  education  and  dispo- 
sition a  lady.  Glenlara's  son,  Angus,  de- 
sires Jane  Winpenny  for  wife.  Jane  is  not 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  young  noble- 
man ;  but  the  stately  earl  is  disgusted  with 
the  purse-proud,  coarse  manners  of  the  dis- 
tiller, and  the  sensitive  daughter  will  not 
enter  a  family  where  her  father  would  be  an 
object  of  ridicule  or  scorn.    Lady  Rosabelle, 
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Lord  himself  were  to  face  me  for  it.  And 
where,  I  wonder,  was  the  harm  of  taking  it 
i  to  stuff  Lady  SybeUa's  window,  which  is  all 
broken,  as  you  know  yourself,  and  her  dying 
of  the  toothache  since  the  Christmas,  the 
I  darling  creature.' 

j  "  The  earl  groaned,  and  hid  his  face  in 
j  his  hands.  .  .  .  The  anger  of  Donald  had 
1  now  subsided  into  grief,  and  he  alternately 
I  bewailed  himself  and  apostrophized  the  tat- 
!  tered  banner.  *  You,  who  was  the  pride  and 
joy  of  my  heart,'  said  he,  turning  over  the 
ragments,  'hanging  in  the  hall  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years.     Well  might  I  have 


Glenlara's  eldest  daughter,  is  courted  by 
Lieutenant  Murray,  E.N.  No  objection  to 
this  match  but  the  dangerous  profession  of 
the  pretendant.  Lord  Macallan,  her  eldest 
brother,  falls  into  bad  courses,  endangers 
his  own  life  and  the  credit  of  his  family,  and 
nearly  prevents  the  union  of  Angus  and 
Jane.  Lady  Sybella,  her  younger  sister, 
nearly  falls  into  the  power  of  Count  Volage, 
attached  to  the  little  French  court  at  Holy- 
rood.  Along  with  the  interesting  drama  in  J 
which  these  characters  play  their  parts,  we 

have  Lord  Ego  (the  Earl  of  Buchan),  so  well  i  known  "eViFwas  'to^c^ome  'to"the'''house"of 
depicted  by  poor  Gillies  and  our  worthy  ex-  i  Macallan.  My  poor  Angus  !  But  then  the 
lessee,  Mr.  Cole  ;  Lady  Gawky,  as  devoted  \  toothache,  the  darling  !     And  I  am  sure  it 


will  grieve  her  own  warm  heart  as  much  as 
mine,  if  that  be  possible  !  " 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  earl's  tenants, 


to  the  law  courts  as  Mrs.  Winter  or  Miss 
Flyte;  the  volatile,  worthless  Miss  Scott, 
who  so   feelingly  laments  her  incapability 

of  blushing;  a,nd  the  rough-mannered,  but   to  whom  he  was  "an  indulgent,  but  unim- 

proving  landlord. 

"  Their  rents  had  never  been  advanced, 
no  family  had  emigrated,  and  in  all  the  pride 


kind-hearted.  Dr.  Leech.  The  author  of 
"  Rab  and  his  Friends  "  could  not  have  been 
a  physician  in  full  practice  at  the  time  ;  per- 
haps it  was  his  father.    Morag,  the  devoted  |  o7f7udaYandYc7edUrryldieness,7he7rSred 


housekeeper,  and   Donald,  the  equally  de 
voted  family  piper,  have  a  good  deal  to  say  1 
in  the   course  of  the  tale.     He  sends  her 
news  of  the  city  life,  and  she  sends  despatches  { 
to  him  from  the  far  mountains.     Then  we 
have  the  enti^ee  of  some  fashionable  assem- 
blies of  Auld  Reekie,  get  tickets  to  witness 
Mrs.  Siddons'  performance  in    Venice  Fre-  ; 
served,  and  go  out  on  Hograany  (New  Year's 
Eve)  at  midnight,  with  our  bottle  and  glass,  j 
and  visit  all  our  acquaintance.    But  we  must 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Glenlara. 
The  earl  was  looking  in  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  mind  through  the  narrow  window 
of  his  dining-hall  on  the  rainy,  dreary  land- 
scape, and 

"  The  drawling  notes  of  old  Donald's  bag- 
pipe, who  in  time  of  dinner  always  paced  the 
entrance-hall,  blowing  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, was  all  that  was  heard  during  the 
unsocial  repast.  But  the  music  suddenly 
stopped,  though  in  the  middle  of  «  Glenlara's 
Gathering,'  and  Donald  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, '  Och,  Heavenly  Father  !  what  do  I 
see !  the  banner  of  the  family  fallen  down, 
and  rent  into  a  thousand  pieces.'  The  face 
of  the  earl  became  deadly  pale,  though  he 
neither  moved  nor  stirred. 

"  *  Out  of  my  sight,  disgrace  to  your  clan  ! ' 
continued  Donald;  *  it  was  only  such  as 
yourself  could  lay  your  cursed  hands  upon  it.' 

*'  *  Indeed,  and  it  was  myself,  sure  enough,' 
replied  tlie  sharp  voice  of  Lady  Sybella's 
maid ;  '  and  I  would  not  deny  it  though  my 


a  fragile  hut  of  turf  or  dry  stone,  without 
door,  window,  or  chimney  ;  cultivated  a  little 
patch  of  land  for  barley  and  potatoes,  which 
they  divided  and  subdivided  among  swarms 
of  children  and  grandchildren,  till  scarce  an 
acre  was  left  to  themselves,  and  dragged  out 
life  in  contented  wretchedness. 

"  The  cold  air,  rain,  and  snow,  blew 
through  the  unglazed  holes  left  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
*  but  they  were  just  used  to  it.'  The  hut  was 
darkened  with  thick  smoke  :  '  Shift  the  straw 
to  the  other  side.'  If  that  produced  no  good 
effect  certain  consolation  was  found  in  the 
admirable  adage :  '  Well,  there's  no  reek  in 
the  lark's  nest  this  cold  day.'  If  any  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  agriculture  was 
suggested,  *  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to 
change  for  all  their  time  of  this  world." 

Mr.  Winpenny  is  very  doubtful  of  making 
a  success  when  invited  to  dinner  at  Glenlara 
Lodge.  Jane  overhears  him  rehearsing  his 
opening  speech — 

"  A  cold  afternoon,  please  your  lordship. 
A  little  of  the  barley-bree  wadna  be  amiss, 
but  aiblins  ye  ne'er  heard  o'  the  joke  of  the 
highlandman  and  the  gauger.  I'll  no  be  a 
crack  o'  tellin  it :  he,  he  !  " 

However,  when  he  comes  before  the  awful 
earl,  he  can  only  get  out  the  instinctive — 
"  A'meat  hale,  mony  braw  thanks  !  "  and  is 
altogether  stranded  during  the  dreadful  half- 
hour  before  dinner.    A  beautiful  painting  of 
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a  sleeping  Venus  being  brought  under  his 
notice,  he  finds  fault  with  her  want  of 
thought.  "  If  I  war  to  lie  down  in  my 
clothes  like  that  gentlewoman,  it  wad  set  me 
a-wheezin'  for  a  month." 

At  dinner  he  says  to  the  earl,  "  Ye  see,  I 
mak  nae  mou's  wi'  ye,  my  lord.  I  cut  an 
cum  again,  and  mak'  my  father's  son  wel- 
come "  (the  earl,  all  the  while,  wishing  his 
father's  son  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  his  own 
vats)  ;  praised  everything  to  show  his  *'  dis- 
cretion ;  "  ate  everything,  and  talked  about 
everything  to  show  his  breeding  ;  emptied  a 
small  dish  of  expensive  peas  into  his  plate, 
saying  as  his  teeth  were  not  as  good  as  they 
had  been,  he  would  venture  on  the  "  pickle 
pizz  ;  "  and  then  troubled  "  Maister  Angus 
for  a  priein'  o'  the  bubbley-jock."  The  earl's 
silent  rage  at  these  proceedings,  and  Jane's 
chagrin,  break  off  any  project  of  union  of  the 
families  for  the  time. 

In  Mr.  Cole's  account  of  his  dramatic  ex- 
periences of  Edinburgh,  he  relates  how  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  the  "  Lord  Ego  "  of  the  story, 
wrote  his  own  address  legibly  on  a  large 
card,  placed  it  on  his  protege's  chimney- 
piece,  and  informed  him  that  his  (Mr.  Cole's) 
fortune  was  made  by  that  simple  arrange- 
ment. It  is  with  regret  that  we  can  make 
no  room  for  good  Doctor  Leech's  visits 
among  the  thriftless  poor,  so  sparing  of  fresh 
water,  and  fresh  air,  and  other  circumstances 
so  racy  of  the  Northern  metropolis.  We 
have  looked  over  no  Scottish  works  of  fic- 
tion, after  Scott's  and  Miss  Ferrier's,  that 
have  interested  us  so  much  as  the  "  Saxon 
and  the  Gael." 

Observations  on  the  fictions  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  do  not  come  within  the  design 
of  this  paper,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  very  distant  when  they  may  be  classed 
among  "  Forgotten  Novels."  In  some  of 
her  earlier  ones  there  is  the  evident  trace  of 
her  father's  hand  in  the  texture  of  the  story, 
as  we  suspect  is  the  case  in  the  quotation 
which  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleas- 
ure of  making.  Lady  Delacour  is  recounting 
her  strange,  ill-regulated  career  to  her  pro- 
tegee, Belinda  Portman,  and  has  arrived  at 
the  duel  which  she  had  nearly  fought  with 
"  odious  Mrs.  Luttridge,"  principals  and 
seconds  clad  in  male  attire. 

"  I  had  scarcely  discharged  my  pistol  when 
we  heard  a  loud  shout  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barn,  and  a  crowd  came  pouring  down 
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the  lane  with  rakes  and  pitchforks  in  their 
hands.  The  untutored  sense  of  propriety 
among  these  rustics  was  so  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  duel  fought  by  women  in  men's 
clothes,  that  I  verily  believe  they  would  have 
thrown  us  into  the  river  with  all  their  hearts 
— stupid  blockheads  !  They  would  not  have 
been  half  so  much  scandalized  if  we  had 
boxed  in  petticoats.  The  want  of  these 
petticoats  had  nearly  proved  our  destruc- 
tion, or  at  least  our  disgrace.  A  peeress 
after  being  ducked  could  never  have  held 
her  head  above  water  again  with  any  grace. 
The  mob  had  just  closed  round  us,  crying 
'  shame,  shame !  duck  'em,  duck  'em,  gentle 
or  simple  ! '  when  their  attention  was  sud- 
denly turned  towards  a  person  who  was  driv- 
ing up  the  lane  a  large  herd  of  squeaking, 
grunting  pigs.  He  was  clad  in  splendid  reg- 
imentals, and  armed  with  a  long  pole,  to  the 
end  of  which  hung  a  bladder.  His  pigs 
were  frightened,  and  the  driver  in  regimen- 
tals could  with  difficulty  make  his  voice 
heard.  At  last  he  was  understood  to  say 
that  a  bet  of  a  hundred  guineas  depended 
upon  his  keeping  these  pigs  ahead  of  a  flock 
of  turkeys  that  were  following  them,  and  he 
begged  the  mob  to  give  him  and  his  pigs 
fair  play.  The  mob  were  in  raptures.  Har- 
riet Freke  (Lady  Delacour's  second)  shouted 
in  French  our  distress,  and  the  cause  of  it, 
to  Clarence  (the  driver).  He  was,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  have  discovered  long  ago,  that 
cleverest  young  man  in  England,  who  had 
written  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
female  duelling.  He  answered  Harriet  in 
French,  '  To  attempt  your  rescue  by  force 
would  be  vain — but  I  will  do  better— I  will 
make  a  diversion  in  your  favor.'  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  sturdy  fellow  who  held 
me  in  custody,  he  exclaimed,  *  Huzza,  my 
boys  !  Old  England  forever  !  Yonder  comes 
a  Frenchman  with  a  flock  of  turkeys.  My 
pigs  will  beat  them  for  a  hundred  guineas. 
Old  England  forever.  Huzza ! ' 

"  As  he  spoke  the  French  officer  appeared 
at  the  turn  of  the  lane,  his  turkeys  half  fly- 
ing, half  hobbling  up  the  road  before  him. 
The  Frenchman  waved  a  red  streamer  over 
their  heads ;  Clarence  shook  his  pole,  from 
the  top  of  which  hung  a  bladder  full  of 
beans.  The  pigs  grunted,  the  turkeys  gob- 
bled, and  the  mob  shouted,  eager  for  the 
fame  of  Old  England.  The  French  officer 
was  followed  with  groans  and  hisses.  So 
great  was  the  zeal  of  the  patriots,  that  the 
pleasure  of  ducking  the  female  duelists  was 
forgotten  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  All 
eyes  and  hearts  were  intent  on  the  race,  and 
now  the  turkeys  got  foremost,  and  now  the 
pigs.  But  when  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
horse-pond,  I  heard  one  fellow  cry,  *  Don't 
forget  the  ducking ! '   How  I  trembled  !  but 
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our  knight  shouted  to  his  followers  :  *  For 
the  love  of  Old  England,  my  brave  boys, 
keep  between  my  pigs  and  the  pond.  If  our 
pigs  see  the  water  they'll  run  to  it,  and  Eng- 
land's undone.' 

"  The  whole  fury  of  the  mob  was  by  this 
speech  conducted  away  from  us.  Our  gen- 
eral shook  the  rattling  bladder  in  triumph 
over  the  heads  of  the  swinish  multitude,  as 
we  followed  in  perfect  security  in  his  train 
into  the  town. 

"  Men,  women,  and  children  crowded  to 
the  windows  and  doors.  *  Retreat  into  the 
first  place  you  can,'  whispered  Clarence  to  us 
— we  were  close  to  him.  Harriet  pushed 
her  way  into  a  milliner's  shop,  but  a  fright- 
ened pig  turned  back  suddenly  and  almost 
threw  me  down.  Clarence  Hervey  caught 
me,  and  favored  my  retreat  into  the  shop, 
but  poor  Clarence  lost  his  bet  by  his  gal- 
lantry. While  he  was  manoeuvring  in  my 
favor  the  turkeys  got  several  yards  ahead  of 
the  pigs,  and  reaching  the  market-place  first, 
won  the  race. 

*'  The  French  officer  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  safe  out  of  the  town ;  but  Clarence 
represented  that  he  was  a  prisoner  on  his 
parole,  and  that  it  would  be  unlike  English- 
men to  insult  a  prisoner.  So  he  got  ofl^  in 
safety,  and  they  both  dined  at  the  house  of 

General  Y ,  and  entertained  a  large  party 

with  an  account  of  this  adventure." 

K  any  of  our  readers  are  so  misguided  in 
taste,  or  so  little  favored  by  that  goddess 
who  presides  over  circulating  libraries,  as 
not  to  have  yet  made  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Delacour,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  queen  of 
manoeuvring  ladies.  Soft  Simon,  Corney, 
king  of  the  Black  Islands,  Terence  O'Fay, 
and  the  ennui-ridden  Earl  of  Glenthorn,  let 
him  or  her  now  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  will  he  be  while 
residing  on  his  Black  Island  with  good  King 
Corney,  the  ingenious,  shift-making,  kind- 
hearted  ruler,  who  was  fonder  of  talking  of 
his  power  and  privileges  than  of  using  them, 
and  whose  greatest  punishment  for  an  ill- 
doing  islander  was  banishing  him  to  the 
neighboring  continent  of  Ireland. 

Admirers  of  the  genius,  sound  judgment, 
and  kind  disposition  of  Miss  Edgeworth  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  these  few  particulars 
concerning  her.  She  was  born  at  Hare 
Hatch,    near    Reading,   January   1,    1767. 
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Her  first  visit  to  Ireland  was 


she  educated 
in  1782. 

In  later  days,  when  the  estate  became  in- 
cumbered through  the  improvidence  of  a 
brother,  it  was  prevented  from  going  the 
way  of  its  many  fellows  through  Ireland 
chiefly  through  her  able  management.  No 
worthy  tenant  on  the  estate  ever  entertained 
fears  of  being  dismissed,  and  no  new  tenant 
admitted  without  a  scrutiny  into  his  char- 
acter and  habits.  The  greatest  intimacy 
and  afiection  existed  between  herself  and 
her  father.  While  a  witness  to  the  numerous 
occasions  where  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  their  neighbors  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  she  had  opportunities  of  studying 
the  native  character  in  every  one  of  its 
phases,  and  well  she  turned  these  opportu- 
nities to  account.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
her  writings  of  her  being  much  influenced 
by  religious  motives  ;  but  certainly  if  her 
works  are  not  stamped  with  a  religious 
character,  no  mark  of  irreligion  can  be  de- 
tected. The^  good  fathers  and  mothers  of 
her  stories  all  go  to  church  on  Sundays, 
and  take  their  children  along  with  them. 
She  leaves  the  duty  of  religious  training  to 
the  clergyman,  without  hindering  or  assist- 
ing him,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  the  thorough 
fulfilment  of  a  novelist's  devoirs.  In  one 
instance  she  holds  up  to  the  reader's  dislike 
a  certain  Miss  Black,  who  does  all  the  in- 
jury she  can  to  those  who  do  not  adopt  her 
own  peculiar  views  ;  and  for  this  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  give  slight  blame  to  the 
authoress  of  "  Ormond."  Her  father's  hand 
is  evident  through  most  of  her  early  produc- 
tions. 

The  "Early  Lessons"  and  "Parent's 
Assistant  "  were  written  in  continuation  of 
portions  begun  by  her  father  and  his  first 
wife.  "  Practical  Education,"  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  father  and  daughter,  appeared  in 
1798.  "Belinda"  and  "Early  Lessons," 
1801;  "Castle  Rackrent"  and  "Moral 
Tales,"  1802  ;  "  An  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls," 
1803  ;  "Popular  Tales  "  and  the  "  Modern 
Griselda,"  1804 ;  "  Leonora,"  1806;  "Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life,"  1809  to  1812  ;  "  Pat- 


ronage," 1814 : 
Helen,"  1834. 


Life  of  her  Father,"  1820  ; 
She  died  May  21,   1849, 


Her  mother  was  the  first  of  the  five  wives  i  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  having 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  to  the  last  well  merited  of  her  country,  of  educators, 
four  of  whom  she  acted  the  part  of  a  provi-  and  of  educated.  May  her  memory  be  long 
dent  elder  sister,  and  most  of  whose  children    kept  in  honor  ! 
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Bailieboro',  in  the  county  Cavan,  enjoys 
an  honor  which,  probably,  is  little  known 
or  valued  by  its  inhabitants.  It  has  given 
birth  to  the  author  of  "  Polyanthea," 
"Brookiana,"  «  Beauties  of  Burke,"  "  Wan- 
dering Islander,"  and  "  The  Irish  Valet,  or 
the  Whimsical  Adventures  of  Paddy  O'Hal- 
loran."  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  son  of  a  clergy- 
man of  that  locality,  received  his  education 
at  Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  was 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple.  He  neg- 
lected his  legal  studies  for  the  uncertain 
profession  of  letters,  contributed  to  gazet- 
teers and  periodicals,  was  as  improvident  as 
his  countryman,  Oliver,  and  died  with  a 
shilling  in  his  possession.  He  is  represented 
as  possessed  of  great  powers  of  memory,  a 
talent  for  repartee,  and  a  strong  relish  for 
social  enjoyment.  Some  friend  published 
the  "  Irish  Valet,"  in  1811,  after  his  death, 
wrote  a  biographical  preface,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Earl  Moira,  a  nobleman  who  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  dedications 
during  his  career. 

Paddy  O'Halloran  goes  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  is  enabled  to  render  some  ser- 
vices to  a  young  lady  who  happens  to  be 
crossing  the  water  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  vessel,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  after  serving  some  score  of  masters, 
finds  means  of  persuading  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Her  aunt  is  inexorable,  and  will  not 
assist  the  imprudent  pair  ;  but  they  are 
relieved  by  the  ordinary  "  Dues  ex  macliina  " 
of  the  old  novelists — a  lottery  ticket.  The 
book  is  full  of  whimsical  adventures,  puns, 
smart  dialogues,  and  satirical  remarks  on 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  day ;  but  the 
author  did  not  possess  the  genuine  vis  com- 
ica,  nor  the  power  of  interesting  his  readers. 

"  Corfe  Castle  "  and  "  Eva,"  the  latter  a 
historic  romance  of  the  days  of  Strongbow, 
may  have  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  some  of 
our  readers  in  the  days  of  their  wild  oats. 
The  ruffian,  Mac  Murrogh,  is  quite  a  senti- 
mental hero;  O'Ruarc,  a  libidinous  old 
wretch,  whom  Dervoi-galla  did  quite  right 
to  abandon,  and  all  Irish  annalists  are  quite 
out  in  their  estimation  of  the  men  of  the  In- 
vasion. These  romances  were  written  by 
Miss  Milliken,  of  Cork,  sister  of  the  talented 
laureate  of"  The  Groves  of  Blarney."  Mrs. 
Mary  Boddington,  nee  Comerford,  also  na- 
tive of   the   "Beautiful   City,"  wrote  the 
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"  Gossips'  Week."  Miss  Chetwode,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Russian  princess,  Dasch- 
kofF,  and  authoress  of  "  Bluestocking  Hall," 
"  Snugborough,"  and  other  novels,  claims 
Cork  for  her  birthplace  ;  as  well  as  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  author  of  "  George 
Lovel  "  and  "  Fortescue,"  and  so  many  de- 
lightful dramas.  Is  man  ever  to  be  content, 
even  when  his  dearest  wishes  are  gratified  ? 
and  whether  will  that  object  be  attained 
under  the  sway  of  the  great  polygamist, 
Brigham,  in  the  ecclesia  where  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews  "  will  supply  the  place  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  far- 
looming  future  Church  to  be  founded  by  the 
ghost  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  ? 

Poor  Mat  Gregory  Lewis  acquired  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  a  very  undesirable 
reputation.  He  wrote  one  of  the  worst 
books  in  the  English  or  any  language,  with- 
out being  seemingly  aware  of  having  done 
anything  wrong,  and  felt  very  much  aston- 
ished when  he  found  he  had  thereby  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  father  and  all  reflect- 
ing Christians.  All  the  time  his  own  con- 
duct is  said  to  have  been  irreproachable. 
If  we  were  to  distinguish  prose  fictions  by 
the  names  given  to  dramatic  performances, 
all  Lewis'  novels  would  come  under  the 
class,  melodrama.  In  this  we  do  not  mean 
to  disparage  that  exciting  section  of  litera- 
ture. Commend  us  to  the  good  stirring 
piece  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men  any  even- 
ing, rather  than  a  dull,  woful  tragedy !  The 
still  living  pi  ay -goers  of  1809  recall  with 
sad  pleasure  the  production  of  Bugantino  in 
the  old  Theatre  of  Peter  Street,  Mr.  Henry 
Johnstone  presenting  the  patriotic  Bravo. 
Twenty  years  later  he  appeared  in  the  same 
character  in  Hawkins'  Street,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  portly,  and  would  hardly  be  rec- 
ognized by  his  portrait  in  Walker^s  Hiber- 
nian Magazine  of  1808  or  9,  as  the  chiv 
rous  O'Donoghue  of  the  Lakes. 

The  recollections  of  the  drama  have  lei 
us  aside  from  the  original  story  which  the 
author  professed  to, have  adapted  from  the 
German.  Of  a  numerous  class  of  readers 
of  the  period  (1805  et  circa),  those  who 
were  not  in  search  of  the  terrible,  kept  a 
look-out  for  the  lascivico-horrible.  The 
Germans  were  supposed  proficients  in  fur- 
nishing the  article  ;  so  if  a  native  had  been 
busy  with  an  original   production  of  the 
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kind,  he  sent  it  forth  as  a  translation  from  j  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fee-faw-fum 
the  High  Dutch.     In  our  own  times  we  wit- 
ness a  process  the  reverse  of  this. 

Auguste  Maquet,  the  author  of  the  most 
successful  of  Dumas'  romances,  wrote  a 
drama  of  which  these  were  the  edifying  in- 
gredients. A  brave,  good-hearted  colonel, 
going  to  the  wars,  marries  a  young  lady 
merely  to  secure  herself  and  family  from 
ruin,  and  starts  on  his  expedition  five  min- 
utes after  the  ceremony.  Just  as  he  has 
passed  the  gates,  the  officer  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed,  and  who  ought  to  have 
been  dead,  returns.  Oh,  misery  !  Confident 
in  their  mutual  virtue,  they  spend  longer 
time  together  than  is  exactly  expedient,  till 
the  lover  stung  with  remorse,  flies  to  a  be- 
leaguered city  in  Flanders,  and  is  blown 
from  a  mine  some  score  of  perches  into  the 
air.  The  husband  returns,  finds  a  furnished 
cradle  in  his  grateful,  but  frail  wife's  apart- 
ment ;  and  the  end  of  the  world  would 
arrive  but  for  her  devoted  sister,  who  attrib- 
utes the  presence  of  the  terrible  bit  of  fur- 
niture to  a  piece  of  indiscretion  on  her  own 
part.  All  is  now  prosperous  except  with 
the  poctt-  lady  of  the  "  M'hite  lie  ;  "  but  the 
blown-up  hero  returns  and  the  betrayed  hus- 
band finds  out  the  truth.  What's  to  be 
done  ?  Why,  what  can  be  done  by  the 
noble-minded  colonel  but  forgive  guilty  wife, 
and  marry  her  to  worthless  lover,  and  resign 
himself  to  the  discomforts  of  celibacy  ! 

An  English  writer  of  talent  admires  the 
plot  of  this  edifying  drama,  softens  down 
some  situations,  and  publishes  it  in  the ! ' 
shape  of  a  novel,  without  acknowledging 
his  obligations  to  Maquet,  or  any  Gaul  of 
woman  born.  Had  he  flourished  in.the  days 
when  young  ladies  wept  away  their  eyes 
over  "  Werter,"  he  would  have  manfully 
translated  the  "  Chateau  de  Grantier,"  and 
given  the  author  such  honor  as  his  hot- 
liouse  production  so  richly  merited.  But  to 
return  to  the  "  Bravo." 

All  this  time  the  poor,  famished  stranger, 
the  Bravo  Abellino,  is  trembling  with  cold 
and  hunger  on  the  edge  of  the  great  canal 
in  Venice.  He  gets  an  opportunity  of  sav- 
ing a  nobleman  from  the  poignard  of  a  ruf- 
fian, asks  for  relief  from  tho  rescued  man, 
is  scornfully  refused,  is  brought  by  the 
baffled  bravo  to  the  den  of  his  associates, 
and  consents  to  share  their  fortune.  The 
description  of  the  man  and  his  reception 


style  of  the  book.     He  has  just  appeased 
his  terrible  hunger. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  a  stout  young  fellow, 
with-well  formed  limbs,  and  the  most  horri- 
ble countenance  that  ever  was  invented  by 
a  caricaturist,  or  that  Milton  could  have 
adapted  to  the  ugliest  of  his  fallen  angels. 
Black  and  shining,  long  and  straight,  his 
hair  flew  wildly  about  his  brown  neck  and 
yellow  face.  His  mouth  was  so  wide,  that 
his  gums  and  discolored  teeth  were  visi- 
ble, and  a  kind  of  convulsive  twist,  which 
scarcely  ever  was  at  rest,  had  formed  its 
expression  into  an  eternal  grin.  His  eye 
(for  he  had  but  one)  was  sunk  deep  into  his 
head,  and  little  more  than  the  white  of  it 
was  visible,  and  even  that  little  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  protrusion  of  his  dark  and 
j  bushy  eyebrow.  In  the  union  of  his  feat- 
j  ures  were  found  collected  in  one  hideous 
assemblage  all  the  most  coarse  and  uncouth 
traits  which  ever  had  been  exhibited  singly 
in  wooden  cuts  ;  and  the  observer  was  left  in 
doubt  whether  this  repulsive  physiognomy 
expressed  (sic)  stupidity  of  intellect,  or  mali- 
ciousness of  heart,  or  whether  it  implied 
both  of  them  together. 

"  '  Now,  then,  I  am  satisfied,'  roared  Abel- 
lino,  and  dashed  the  still  full  goblet  upon 
the  ground.  *  Speak  !  what  would  you  know 
of  me  ?  I  am  ready  to  give  you  answers.' 
'  The  first  thing  necessary,'  replied  Mateo 
(their  chief),  '  is  to  give  us  a  proof  of  your 
strength  ;  for  this  is  of  material  importance 
in  our  undertakings.  Are  you  good  at 
wrestling  ? '     *  I  know  not ;  try  me.' 

"  *  Cinthia,  remove  the  table.  Now,  then, 
Abellino,  which  of  us  will  you  undertake  ?  ' 
Which  of  you?'   cried  Abellino;    'all  of 


you  together,  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  such 
pitiful  scoundrels.'  And  he  sprang  from  his 
seat,  threw  his  sword  on  the  table,  and 
measured  the  strength  of  his  antagonists 
with  his  single  eye.  The  banditti  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"  '  Now,  then,'  cried  Abellino,  fiercely  ; 
'  now,  then,  for  the  trial.  Why  come  you 
not  on  ?  '  '  Fellow,'  replied  Mateo,  '  try 
first  what  you  can  do  with  me  alone,  and 
learn  what  sort  of  men  you  have  to  man- 
age. Think  you  we  are  marrowless  boys  or 
delicate  signers  V  '  Abellino  answered  him 
by  a  scornful  laugh  ;  Mateo  became  furi- 
ous;  his  companions  shouted  loud,  and 
clapped  their  hands. 

"  '  To  business,'  said  Abellino  ;  '  I  am  now 
in  a  right  humor  for  sport :  look  to  your- 
selves, my  lads  ;  '  and  in  the  same  instant 
he  collected  his  forces  together,  threw  the 
gigantic  Mateo  over  his  head  as  if  he  had 
i  been  an  infant,  knocked  Struzza  down  ou 
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the  right  hand,  and  Pietrino  on  the  left, 
tumbled  Tomaso  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
heels  over  head,  and  stretched  Baluzzo  with- 
out animation  on  the  neighboring  benches. 
Three  minutes  elapsed  ero  the  subdued 
bravos  could  recover  themselves.  Loud 
shouted  Abellino,  whilst  the  astonished  Cin- 
thia  gazed  and  trembled  at  the  terrible  ex- 
hibition. At  length  Mateo  cried  out  with 
an  oath,  rubbing  his  battered  joints,  '  the 
fellow  is  our  master.  Cinthia,  take  care  to 
give  him  our  best  chamber.' " 

The  Doge's  niece,  the  fair  Rosabella,  is 
engaged  to  be  wedded  to  Count  Monaldeschi, 
but  she  would  prefer  the  gallant  young  Flo- 
doardo,  a  young  stranger  lately  arrived  and 
in  great  favor  with  a  brave  old  senator.  A 
rejected  suitor  and  some  profligate  young 
noblemen  form  a  second  Catiline  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  niece  of  the  Doge,  the 
Doge  himself  and  his  faithful  councillors, 
and  Abellino  is  hired  to  remove  these  last. 
He  slays  Mateo  in  an  attempt  made  on  the 
life  of  the  Lady  Kosabella ;  Monaldeschi  is 
found  dead,  with  a  scroll  signed  Abellino 
attached  to  the  poignard  ;  the  loyal  council- 
lors are  removed,  and  even  the  Doge  is 
visited  in  his  private  apartments  by  the  ter- 
rible bandit.  Flodoardo  is  promised  the 
hand  of  the  lady  of  he  can  secure  the  bravo ; 
so  he  engages  to  deliver  him  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Palace.  On 
the  same  day  the  conspirators,  at  Abellino's 
suggestion,  throng  the  hall  to  secure  the 
Doge,  while  their  partisans,  at  a  certain  sig- 
nal, will  seize  on  the  arsenal,  etc. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  on  the  stage 
the  concluding  scene,  will  agree  that  the 
situation  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  absorb- 
ing interest. 

The  story,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
coarse  and  profane  passages,  is  harmless 
enough.  The  author,  son  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  at  War,  was  born  9th  July,  1775. 
He  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Germany,  and 
imbibed  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
writers  of  that  nation.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  succeeded  to  considerable  property 
in  the  "West  Lidies,  and  was  much  liked  by 
his  dependants.  He  died  on  a  return  voy- 
age, May  14th,  1818.  His  too  notorious 
romance  appeared  in  1798 ;  *'  Tales  of  Won- 
der," 1801 ;  "The  Bravo,"  1804;  "Rugan- 
tino,"  the  drama  founded  on  it,  1805; 
«« Feudal  Tyrants,"  1806;  "Tales  of  Terror 
and    Romantic   Tales,"   1808,   and    twelve 
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dramas,   from 


1797  to  1812.  The  most 
noted  of  these  are  the  Castle  Spectre,  1798  ; 
AdelgitJia,  1806  ;  One  o'clock,  or  the  KnigM 
and  the  Wood  Demon,  1811  ;  and  Timour 
the  Tartar,  1812.  He  has  left  us  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  West  India  Planter,"  and  his  me- 
moirs have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Cornwell 
Baron  Wilson. 

We  abstain,  on  system,  from  giving  the 
skeleton  outlines  of  those  novels  to  which 
we  wish  to  direct  our  readers'  attention,  as 
it  virtually  defeats  a  writer's  dearest  objects 
when  the  reader  obtains  premature  knowl- 
edge of  the  plot.  However,  as  we  do  not 
look  on  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Matu- 
rin's  romances  as  a  healthy  occupation  for 
the  mind,  we  shall  depart  from  our  general 
practice  in  taking  notice  of  his  "  Women, 
or  Pour  et  Contre." 

Young  Charles  de  Courcy,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  enter  on 
college  life,  has  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen  from  certain  minions 
who  are  conveying  her  off  at  the  instigation 
of  a  dreadful  beggar  and  maniac,  beside 
whom  Meg  Merrilies  was  a  comely  middle- 
aged  woman.  After  some  trouble,  and  a 
smart  fever,  he  is  allowed  to  visit  at  her  un- 
cle's, but  the  family  and  their  connections 
are  of  the  extra-dissenting  body.  Nothing 
is  spoken  or  thought  of  but  election  and  the 
reverse,  and  poor  De  Courcy,  who  is  irre- 
coverably in  love  with  the  angelic  Eva  Went- 
worth,  can  scarcely  get  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  word  to  her,  tender  or  commonplace. 
So  what  might  hardly  be  expected  from  an 
alumnus  T.C.D.,  six  feet  high,  he  takes  to 
his  bed,  and  would  never  have  risen  there- 
from, had  not  his  friend  Montgomery  and 
his  guardian,  made  a  descent  on  the  Puritan 
family  in  Dominick  Street,  and  obtained  his 
freedom  of  the  house.  But  the  youth  of  the 
parties  puts  immediate  marriage  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  though  the  amiable  and  sin- 
cerely pious  Eva  dearly  loves  her  betrothed, 
she  is  far  from  letting  the  depth  of  her  affec- 
tion become  evident,  and  he  cannot  take 
kindly  to  the  eternal  tea-meetings  and  din- 
ners where  nothing  is  discussed  but  points 
of  doctrine,  and  where  he  cannot  speak  on 
any  subject  of  art,  or  literature,  or  love  to 
Eva. 

Just  then  a  paragon  of  beauty,  and  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  genius,  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Crow  Street,  and  took  Dub- 
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lin  and  the  too  susceptible  heart  of  our  hero 
by  storm,  but  was,  in  her  own  turn,  captivated 
and  enslaved  by  the  dark-haired  youth  of 
eighteen  !  Visits,  conversaziones,  and  pleas- 
ure excursions  to  Wicklow  ensue,  but  Zaira 
finding  her  hero  betrothed,  submits  to  des- 
tiny, and  will  be  satisfied  by  that  kind  of 
friendship  to  which  Plato's  name,  without 
Plato's  consent,  has  been  given.  Though  a 
stage-singing  woman,  she  is  rich,  a  decent- 
living  Christian,  and  of  irreproachable  mor- 
als ;  and  beginning  to  suspect  that  a  longer 
stay  in  Dublin  would  not  tend  to  good,  she 
prepares  for  departure.  De  Courcy  comes 
to  say  farewell ;  but  after  he  and  she  have 
said  it  till  they  scarcely  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  he  will  not  let  her  depart  with- 
out taking  him  along  with  her  as  her  future 
husband.  The  mad  beggar  has  twice  or 
thrice  crossed  their  paths,  and  scared  them, 
and  to  his  despairing,  self-accusing  note  to 
poor  Eva,  she  returns  an  answer  replete 
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the  prevalency  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  to 
the  diseased  workings  of  the  poor  suficrer's 
mind,  is  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
book.  Zaira  is  at  last  deterred  from  self- 
destruction  by  a  vision  of  Eva  leaning  on  a 
resplendent  cross,  and  beckoning  to  her,  and 
she  embarks  for  Ireland. 

Poor  Eva  goes  through  the  ordinary  stages 
of  a  rapid  decline,  strives  to  raise  her  afi"ec- 
tions  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  is  nearly 
successful,  when  De  Courcy,  a  mere  shadow 
of  what  he  was  a  twelvemonth  since,  throws 
himself  at  her  feet.  It  is  too  late,  however  : 
she  will  not  divide  her  latest  hours  between 
an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  love.  Zaira,  on 
her  return  to  Ireland,  finds,  to  her  terror  and 
amazement,  that  the  mad  beggar  is  her 
mother,  and  at  this  point  we  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  early  life. 

She  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  an 
atheistic  gentleman  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
who  separated  her  from  her  mother  at  an  early 


with  piety,  resignation,  and  afi'ection,  which  i  age,  for  fear  of  her  receiving  Christian  im 


will  act  as  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  for  many 
a  day. 

Zaira  will  not  consent  to  be  his  wife  till 
they  have  spent  a  year  visiting  the  great 
cities  of  Europe.  They  resort  to  Paris  in 
1814,  where  all  the  great  people  of  Europe 
are  then  collected.  The  Herculean  hand- 
some Jeune  Irlandais  captivates  all  Paris, 
and  especially  a  certain  beautiful,  cold- 
hearted  Mile.  Eulalie,  and  he  begins  to  be 


pressions.     E[e  took  great  pains  in  having 
her  taught  accomplishments,  and  she  repaid 
his  care  by  privately  marrying  her  Italian 
tutor.     On  finding  this  out,  he  banished  her 
from  his  house,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  fe- 
male child  in  Dublin.     Her  selfish  husband 
forwarded  the  babe  to  its  grandfather,  took 
1  his  wife  to  Italy,  made  her  adopt  the  musical 
i  drama  as  her  profession,  and  from  at  first 
!  being  looked  on  as  a  drudgery,  it  became  a 


disgusted  at  being  considered  a  protege  of  |  passion  with  her.  Her  task-master  died  at 
the  great  actress,  and  to  feel  the  barbs  of  I  last,  acquainting  her  before  his  death  with 
remorse  tearing  his  heart  more  and  more  for  |  what  he  had  done  with  their  daughter  ;  and 
his  desertion  of  the  angelic  Eva.  At  last,  I  her  visit  to  L-eland  had  been  with  the  object 
hearing  from  an  acquaintance  that  Zaira  had  I  of  finding  her  out.  Alas  !  her  wicked  father 
been  a  married  woman,  and  that  her  visit  to  I  had  just  been  done  to  death  by  the  hand  of 
Ireland  had  been  with  intent  to  recover  her  ;  one  of  his  own  sons  ;  and  it  was  not  till  now 
child,  and  receiving  a  terrible  letter  from  his  j  that  she  learned  how  her  child  had  been  in- 
guardian  with  news  of  Eva's  being  danger-  ;  trusted  to  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  that  in  all 
ously  ill,  he  returns  to  Dublin  without  leave  I  probabihty  her  weakness  in  listening  to  the 


obtained  or  asked  from  Zaira.  Blamable  as 
the  poor  actress  is,  no  one  can  help  feeling 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  her  when  thus  for- 
saken. She  has  only  a  slight  hold  on  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope  and  love,  and  in  her 
misery  she  is  exposed  to  the  selfish  and  wily 
designs  of  Mens.  Cardonneau,  a  rank  unbe- 
liever. She  seeks  for  strength  and  consolation 
in  Christian  practices  ;  but  her  mind  is  un- 
hinged, and  she  determines  on  suicide.  This 
part  of  the  story,  giving  so  much  space  to 
the  Atheist's  plausible  theories,  founded  on 


vows  of  De  Courcy  was  at  the  moment  on 
the  point  of  conducting  her  long-sought 
child  to  the  tomb. 

All  the  particulars  of  the  approach  of 
death  to  the  pure-minded,  unworldly  Eva, 
are  dwelt  on  with  melancholy  pleasure  by 
the  writer.  Just  as  her  spirit  has  com- 
menced its  heavenward  flight,  her  unfortu- 
nate mother  arrives  at  her  bedside,  and  for 
her  there  will  henceforth  be  no  comfort  on 
earth. 

While  the  clergyman  is  reciting  the  burial 
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office  over  the  virgin's  coffin,  her  mother  on 
one  side,  and  her  guilty  lover  on  the  other, 
are  wrapped  in  silent  misery,  all  heedless 
of  each  other's  presence.  After  spending 
two  or  three  hours  by  her  grave,  De  Courcy, 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  with 
his  soul  tormented  by  remorse,  resigns  his 
spirit,  and  the  hapless  mother  is  left  to  en- 
dure a  dreary  existence. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects selected  by  our  author,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  his  works  would  be  generally 
popular  at  this  day.  In  morbid  analysis  of 
the  soul's  faculties,  in  vigor  of  description, 
in  profound  thought,  and  in  truthful  deline- 
ation of  character,  he  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Then  he  carefully  arranged  his  de- 
sign, and  always  had  in  petto  a  surprise  for 
the  reader  in  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 
In  the  story  reviewed,  however,  the  hero, 
notwithstanding  his  height,  and  acquire- 
ments, and  personal  qualities,  is  altogether 
a  contemptible  character  ;  and  in  the  "Wild 
Irish  Boy,"  the  writer  was  so  full  of  Lady 
Delacour  (Miss  Edgeworth's  Lady  Dela- 
cour),  that  a  fair  charge  of  plagiarism  may 
be  lodged  against  the  syren  of  that  work. 
Only  for  a  certain  morbid  thread  that  per- 
vaded the- mental  texture  of  the  spirits  of 


Maturin  and  Banim,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced fictions  not  inferior  to  the  Waverley 
series. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin,  as  probably 
most  of  our  readers  already  know,  belonged 
to  Saint  Peter's  Church,  in  this  city,  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  death  took  place  in  1825. 
"  Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,"  was  published 
in  1818.  The  "  Milesian  Chief,"  "  Monto- 
rio,  or  the  Fatal  Revenge,"  "  The  Wild  Irish 
Boy,"  and  "  Melmoth,"  had  appeared  in  suc- 
cession since  1811.  The  "  Albigeuses"  was 
his  last  published  romance.  He  also  left 
"  The  Universe,"  a  poem,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, "  Bertram,"  and  one  or  two  other 
tragedies.  A  criticism  on  "  Montorio,"  will 
be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Miscellane- 
ous Works.  Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Maturin's  genius  :  he  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  his  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
mons. 

We  were  meditating  on  the  length,  the 
form,  the  substance,  and  the  moral  of  our 
winding  up  to  this  article,  when  the  inop- 
portune appearance  of  the  sable  messenger 
of  the  printer's  inferno  nipped  the  project 
in  the  bud,  lightening  ourselves  of  some 
trouble,  and  probably  our  readers  of  some 
annoyance. 


Eire  in  London. — The  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  tire  in  the  metropolis  have  concluded 
their  labors.  It  appears  that  twenty  years  a;^o 
the  number  of  fires  in  London  was  about  450, 
and  that  last  year  the  total  number  was  1,183. 
According  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  estimate, 
the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  police  area  and 
the  City  of  London  together,  extending  over 
about  700  square  miles,  may  be  considered  as 
containing  rather  above  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, residing  in  about  475,000  houses,  and  the 
rental  for  taxation  about  £14,800,000.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  wlio  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  the  total  value  of  property  insur- 
able against  fire  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  is  not  less  than  £900,000,000,  and  of  this 
not  more  than  about  £300,000,000,  is  insured. 
It  was  further  shown  that  this  insured  property 
now  bears,   through   the  medium  of  the  fire 


offices,  the  expense  of  the  present  Fire  Brigade 
establishment.  After  reviewing  the  principal 
topics  brought  before  them  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  witnesses,  the  Committee,  by  a 
majority  of  seven  to  five,  agreed  to  the  following 
recommendations: — "l.  That  a  fire  brigade  bo 
formed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  on  a  scheme  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  form  part  of  the  general  establishment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  that  the  Acts 
requiring  parishes  to  maintain  engines  be  re- 
pealed. 2.  That  an  account  of  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  the  new  police  fire  brigade  be  annually 
laid  before  Parliament,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral police  accounts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
special  cost  of  the  brigade  may  bo  ascertained. 
3.  That  the  area  of  the  new  fire  brigade  arrange- 
ments bo  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  the  option  to  other  parishes  to  be  included, 
if  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. " 
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CHAPTER  VII.      AN   INVALID. 

The  doctor's  predictions  were  verified. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Wilford  Had- 
field  was  moved  from  the  Grange  to  the  cot- 
tage. Symptoms  of  illness  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent;  the  acute  painfulness  of 
his  disorder  was  intensified.  He  was  soon 
in  a  state  of  entire  helplessness,  prostrate 
on  the  bed  in  Mr.  Fuller's  spare  room.  A 
violent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He 
was  destined  to  be  for  many  weeks  a  pris- 
oner in  the  doctor's  cottage — a  prey  to  a 
very  painful  malady. 

The  attentions  of  the  doctor  and  his  fam- 
ily were  unremitting.  The  poor  sufibrer 
could  hardly  have  been  better,  more  ten- 
derly cared  for.  Daily  Stephen  Hadfield 
rode  over  from  the  Grange  to  inquire  after 
the  welfare  of  his  brother.  At  the  worst 
stage  of  his  illness  Dr.  Barker  had  been 
brought  from  the  Mowle  Infirmary  to  see 
the  patient,  while  there  had  been  some 
thought  at  one  time  of  summoning  Dr. 
Chillingworth  again  from  London.  But  Dr. 
Barker  had  assured  the  family  that  the  inva- 
lid was  in  no  danger ;  certainly,  unless  he 
was  very  much  mistaken,  in  no  immediate 
danger,  while  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
be  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  Dr. 
Barker's  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Fuller.  All 
concerned  were  then  convinced  that  every- 
thing was  being  ordered  for  the  best ;  the 
more  so  that  it  shortly  became  evident  that 
the  patient's  state  of  health  was  improving. 
Even  Mrs.  Stephen  was  at  length  brought 
round  to  this  view  of  the  case.  It  had  been 
her  fii'st  impulse  to  send  for  medical  aid 
from  London.  In  fact,  she  was  a  London 
lady,  and  prone  to  the  opinion  that  skill 
and  science  could  hardly  be  looked  for  out 
of  her  favorite  metropolis.  But  she  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  care  and  cleverness 
of  Mr.  Fuller.  To  do  her  justice  she  had 
now  conquered  the  fears  she  had  certainly 
at  one  time  entertained  in  regard  to  her 
brother-in-law.  Once  aware  that  he  was 
really  ill,  having  perhaps  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  ascertaining  that  his  disorder  was 
of  no  infectious  character,  and  in  no  way 
threatened  the  safety  of  her  children,  she  en- 
tered the  sick-room  confidently,  with  the  full 
intention  of  aiding  the  invalid  and  sharing 
in  his  nursing  to  the  utmost  of  her  abilij,y. 
With  much  natural  and  constitutional  timid- 
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ity,  and  an  absence  of  all  force  of  character, 
Mrs.  Stephen  was,  nevertheless,  not  so  en- 
tirely the  water-color  sort  of  woman  she 
might  at  first  glance  have  been  accounted. 
A  little  wanting  in  certainty  of  expression, 
with  an  air  of  refinement  and  culture  that 
seemed  to  negative  the  possession  of  feel- 
ings, although  the  effect  was  in  reality  only 
to  restrict  their  demonstration,  and  a  par- 
ticularity in  dress,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  minutiae  of  the  toilet,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Hadfield,  notwithstanding  these  fashion- 
book  characteristics,  was  genuinely  kind  and 
tender-hearted,  with  all  feminine  sympathy 
for  suffering,  and  with  abundance  of  the 
emotions  that  prompt  self-sacrifice,  had  oc- 
casion ever  demanded  of  her  conduct  of  so 
high  an  order.  AViiford,  well,  there  was  a 
strangeness  about  him  which  startled  her 
whose  respect  for  convention  was  inclined 
to  be  exaggerated ;  but  her  husband's 
brother,  ill,  helpless,  in  an  agony  of  pain — 
dying,  perhaps,  all  the  noblest  feelings  of 
her  heart  had  been  excited  on  his  behalf, 
and  she  would  have  toiled  herself  to  death 
to  benefit  him  in  any,  the  slightest  way. 
On  the  whole,  Stephen  Hadfield  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  wife.  The  woman  had 
not  been  sacrificed  to  the  lady, — perhaps  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a  danger  of  this, — 
but  Gertrude  Hadfield  had  passed  scatheless 
through  the  trial.  Unlike  some  of  her 
neighbors  she  had  cleverness  to  perceive 
that  although  society  requires  from  its 
members  placidity  and  repose,  by  these  are 
not  necessarily  implied  either  petrifaction 
of  feeling  or  ossification  of  heart. 

Have  not  sickness  and  suff'ering  some 
kind  of  fascination  for  women  ?  Is  there 
not  in  these  truly  an  "  open  sesame "  to 
their  hearts  ?  But  I  fancy — may  I  so  state 
without  being  deemed  rude  ? — that  women 
are  always  partial  to  anomalies,  and  that 
the  combination  of  sovereignty  and  servi- 
tude involved  in  the  act  of  nursing  somehow 
particularly  recommends  it  to  their  not  too 
logical  minds.  Is  a  male  writer  to  discuss 
such  a  question  ?  But  to  rule  in  the  sick- 
room, the  slave  of  the  sick  man — is,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  favorite  position  with  women. 
There  is  a  recognition  of  their  power  in  it 
— while  there  is  room  for  their  tenderness — 
which,  from  its  nature,  must  obey  and  serve 
rather  than  command  and  sway.  Be  well, 
healthy,  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and  a 
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woman  finds  something  defiant  in  such  a 
state  —  something  antagonistic  to  herself, 
especially  if  she  admit  with  M.  Michelet, 
that  she  herself  is  "  always  an  invalid," — 
and  her  heart  does  not  turn  to  you ;  your 
love  will  be  too  hard  for  her ;  you  will  rule 
and  possess  her,  too,  absolutely  ;  she  will  be 
without  a  chance  of  governing  ever  so  little 
in  her  turn,  in  her  own  peculiar  way.  Sink 
at  her  feet,  pale,  sufiering,  imploring  her 
aid,  and  she  will  bend  down  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  lavishing  upon  you  the  utmost 
treasure  of  her  love,  slaving  for  you  as  only 
women  can  slave,  and  she  will  be  yours 
forever,  for  will  it  not  be  your  own  fault  if 
you  permit  her  heart,  once  yours,  to  quit 
you  when  your  health  returns  ? 

Gertrude,  Vi,  and  Madge  were  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  attendance  upon  Wilford  Had- 
field.  If  Mrs.  Stephen  was  inclined  to 
relieve  the  Miss  Fullers  of  their  share  of 
nursing,  the  good  doctor  interfered  on  their 
behalf.  As  a  doctor's  daughters,  he  said  if 
they  did  not  understand  nursing,  who  did  ? 
And  had  not  Vi  nursed  so  and  so,  and  so  and 
so,  on  such  and  such  an  occasion,  and  wasn't 
her  name,  as  a  nurse,  famous  all  through 
Grilling  Abbots  ?  So  Mrs.  Stephen  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  her  opposition  to 
the  labors  of  the  doctor's  daughters,  and 
especially  her  proposition  that  the  house- 
keeper from  the  Grange  should  be  sent  to 
render  assistance.  The  whole  household  of 
the  doctor's  cottage,  including  Hester  the 
cook  and  Hannah  the  housemaid,  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  invalid,  and  what  more 
could  he  or  any  one  possibly  require  ? 

Wilford  bore  his  sufferings  very  patiently. 
With  deep  gratitude  he  watched  the  kind 
labors  of  his  nurses  on  his  account.  He 
was  terribly  weak  and  thin,  and  there  were 
now  perceptible  threads  of  gray  in  his  long 
tangled  hair.  He  spoke  very  little,  but  he 
was  evidently  emerging  from  that  state  of 
lethargy  and  listlessness  into  which  he  had 
fallen  prior  to  his  illness,  possibly  as  a 
symptom  of  its  approach.  There  was  an 
animation  in  his  large  black  eyes  they  had 
not  known  for  some  time. 

"  He  will  be  all  the  better  for  this  illness," 
«aid  Mr.  Fuller  to  Stephen,  "  when  we  once 
•get  him  fairly  through  it.  He  will  start 
afresh,  as  it  were,  on  a  new  road ;  he  will 
leave  old  habits  of  life  and  thoughts  and 
plans  a  long  way  behind  him." 


"  Has  he  spoken  of  his  future  proceed- 
ings ?  Do  you  think  he  has  changed  his 
views  at  all  ?  "  Stephen  asked. 

"He  never  mentions  the  subject,  and  I 
am  careful  not  to  do  so.  But  I  take  it  for 
granted  he  thinks  very  differently  now.  I 
shall  conclude  that  he  does  so  until  I  learn 
from  his  own  lips  the  contrary.  His  getting 
well,  now,  is  simply  a  matter  of  time.  Pain 
has  left  him,  or  nearly  so  ;  he  has  now  to 
regain  his  strength,  and  we  mustn't  hurry 
him.  A  man  doesn't  recover  in  a  day  from 
an  illness  like  that." 

For  the  patient,  the  tedium  of  convales- 
cence seems  to  be  only  a  few  degrees  loss 
insufferable  than  the  tedium  of  illness. 
How  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man  fasten  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  room,  and  thoroughly 
exhaust  them  !  That  is  a  dreadful  moment 
when  you  feel  that  you  have  quite  done  with 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  and  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  further  interest  even  unconsciously 
be  drawn  from  it.  Wilford  knew  all  the 
rosebuds  by  heart — he  knew  exactly  where 
they  would  spring  out  of  the  scroll-work, 
and  where  they  would  disappear  behind  it ; 
he  knew  the  place  in  the  pattern  where,  by 
some  accident  in  the  printing,  the  color  of 
one  particular  rose  was  some  half-inch  from 
its  outline.  He  knew  each  join  in  the  paper. 
He  had  studied  every  plait  in  the  dainty 
white  bed-hangings  j  he  had  traced  human 
faces  in  the  lines  of  the  curtains  till  further 
variety  seemed  impossible ;  he  knew  every 
stroke  in  the  chalk-drawing  (from  Carlo 
Dolce — by  Violet  Fuller)  hanging  over  the 
mantlepiece,  until  the  expression  of  his  face, 
reverential  but  inane,  quite  wearied  and 
oppressed  him.  He  knew  all  the  panes  in 
the  lattice  by  heart,  especially  those  dia- 
monds of  glass  of  diff'erent  hue  to  their 
fellows,  with  a  suspicion  of  green  in  them 
or  a  tendency  to  blue.  What  a  relief — 
Heaven,  what  a  relief! — when  Madge,  kind 
Madge,  brought  in  her  canary-bird  for  the 
amusement  of  the  patient,  who  was  to  be 
sure  and  ring  the  bell — the  rope  rested  on 
his  pillow — if  Dicky  became  too  noisy  or 
troublesome.  What  a  temptation  for  a  sick 
man  :  ringing  would  certainly  bring  Madge 
back — not  ringing — he  had  her  pet  bird  to 
contemplate,  with  yet  the  sure  prospect  of 
its  mistress  coming  to  fetch  it  in  the  course 
0^  a  short  time.  He  determined  to  wait 
and  make  what  he  could  of  the  bird,  still 
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looking  forward  to  another  glimpse  of  kind 
Madge  very  soon. 

The  bird  was  inclined  to  be  shrill  some- 
times, undoubtedly.  There  was  a  very  ear- 
piercing  quality  about  his  note.  Yet  what 
a  change  and  a  relief  to  hear  his  glad,  care- 
less, triumphant ^onYwn — to  see  him  spring 
from  perch  to  perch — sometimes  a  soft  warm 
yellow  ball,  anon  his  plumage  bristling  out 
spread  fan-wise  in  the  air, — now  sharpening 
his  beak  upon  his  sugar  like  a  knife  upon  a 
steel ;  now  tossing  his  rape-seed  over  his 
head  like  a  conjuror  playing  with  his  cups 
and  balls!  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
invalid  to  watch  the  bird,  and  the  bird  ex- 
hausted was  there  not  the  cage  to  turn  to  ? 
its  reticulations  to  count  and  examine,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  crooked  wires  or  un- 
even spaces  ? 

It  was  known  in  Grilling  Abbots  that  Mr. 
Wilford  Hadfield  was  a  visitor  at  Dr.  Full- 
er's cottage.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  carried  explanation  with  them,  and  the 
fact  was  little  commented  on.  Disinherited 
and  dangerously  ill  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  Mr.  Wilford  should  seek  aid  at  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend  the  doctor,  and  Gril- 
ling Abbots  had  no  objection  to  make  to 
such  a  proceeding. 

For  many  weeks  was  the  sick  man  a  pris- 
oner in  the  spare  room.  When  first  he 
entered  it  the  snow  of  winter  mantled  the 
ground  :  when  he  was  able  first  to  quit  it 
there  was  the  glory  of  the  early  spring 
abroad.  The  month  that  comes  in  like  a 
lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb  was  on  the 
wane.  The  March  winds  had  dried  up  the 
country  soaked  by  the  February  rains.  At 
sunrise  swarms  of  rooks  swept  across  the 
skies  seeking  their  morning  meal,  bat- 
tling with  the  breeze  and  circling  and  tack- 
ing to  avoid  it  till  they  looked  like  leaves 
eddying  at  the  fall.  There  was  some  warmth 
'  in  the  sunrays  now,  and  the  languor  of  com- 
ing summer  in  the  air.  The  woods  and 
lanes  were  scented  with  the  buds.  The 
hedges  were  losing  their  black,  skeleton 
look  ;  they  were  now  purple  and  gold  with 
renovated  blossoms.  The  honeysuckle  on 
the  porch  was  already  in  leaf;  the  firs  and 
alders  were  in  flower,  and  green  tufts,  crim- 
son-pointed, decked  the  larch.  Time  which 
thus  brought  beauty  to  the  year,  carried 
convalescence  to  the  sick-chamber  in  Mr. 
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i  Fuller's  cottage.  Be  sure  the  early  offer- 
ings of  spring-time  adorned  the  room  and 
solaced  the  wearied  eyes  of  the  sufferer.  Be 
sure  Madge  hurried  to  place  in  his  wasted 
hands  the  first  violets  she  could  gather; 
how  she  had  hunted  under  the  fallen  tree- 
trunks  in  the  park — under  the  moss-coated 
palings,  how  she  had  wet  her  feet  and  soiled 
her  dress  in  her  search !  Yet  she  returned 
triumphant,  with  quite  a  bouquet  —  with 
snowdrops,  too,  and  a  first  primrose — while 
placid  Vi  had  joined  in  the  quest,  adding  a 
pansy-bud  gathered  with  some  effort  from 
the  sunny  top  of  the  garden-wall.  The  doc- 
tor's daughters  had  toiled  heart  and  soul 
for  their  father's  patient.  Much  of  his  his- 
tory they  did  not  know,  but  it  was  enough 
for  them  that  Wilford  Hadfield  was  now 
poor  and  sufi"ering — all  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  their  pure  kind  hearts  was  his  again 
and  again. 

"  Do  you  know,  Vi,"  confessed  Madge, ' 
"  I  was  quite  frightened  at  him  when  he  first 
came.  I  thought  him  so  grim  and  fierce- 
looking.  I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word 
to  him.  But  I've  quite  got  over  that 
now." 

"  There  wasn't  much  to  be  frightened  at, 
Madge." 

"No,  indeed,  not,  and  he  so  sick  and 
weak.  Poor  creature  !  I  never  saw  any  one 
look  so  bad  as  he  did.  I've  become  now 
quite  accustomed  to  him.  I  begin  to  think 
he's  quite  handsome." 

"  Better  looking  than  Stephen,  even  ?  " 

Madge  mused,  while  Violet  contemplated 
her  rather  closely  it  would  seem. 

"  Yes,  I  think  even  handsomer  than  Ste- 
phen." 

"  Yet  he's  very  worn  and  wasted,  Madge ; 
he  looks  much  older  than,  he  really  is,  and 
how  hollow  his  eyes  are  !  " 

"  But  they're  no  longer  wild  and  savage 
now.  When  I  took  him  those  flowers  he 
hardly  said  anything,  but  do  you  know,  Vi, 
I  think  there  were  almost  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  think,  Vi,  you  gave  me  the  idea  of  gath- 
ering those  flowers  for  him." 

"No,  Madge,  indeed  I  did  not."  And 
Miss  Violet  turned  away,  perhaps  to  con- 
ceal a  blush  that  was  rising  in  her  cheek. 
Heaven  knows  why. 

He  was  very  weak  still,  but  on  fine  days 
he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  sit  at  the 
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window  of  the  spare  room  looking  into  the 
garden. 

*'  My  nurses,"  he  said,  smiling  faintly  as 
he  observed  Vi  and  Madge  below. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,  "  your  old  play- 
fellows, years  ago,  Wilford.  It  seems  a 
long  while,  now,  since  you  were  romping  on 
the  grass-plot  with  little  Violet  and  Baby 
Madge  with  the  red  locks.  There  have 
been  changes  since  then." 

"  There  have  indeed."  And  the  conva- 
lescent covered  his  eyes  with  his  thin  hands. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ?  "  said  the  doctor, 
"  or  shall  I  send  up  Vi  to  read  to  you  ?  I 
think  she's  a  better  hand  at  it  than  I  am." 

"  No,"  answered  Wilford  after,  a  pause, 
"  I'm  busy — thinking,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Yes,"  and  the  doctor  patted  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder,  "  and  that's  the  very  thing 
I  don't  want  you  to  do.  Your  body  is  not 
strong  enough  for  you  to  be  using  your 
mind  yet.  You  mustn't  think — unless  it  be 
of  the  future — of  getting  well.  Not  of  the 
past."    And  the  doctor  quitted  him. 

"  No,  not  of  the  past, — not  of  that,"  said 
Wilford  with  a  shudder. 

He  took  listlessly  a  book,  one  of  a  pile 
on  the  table.  He  opened  it  mechanically  at 
the  title-page.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  name 
written  on  the  fly-leaf—"  Violet  Fuller." 
He  stopped  at  this  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  writing,  and  twice  he  read  the  name 
aloud — deeply  he  seemed  to  ponder  over  it. 
Perhaps  in  that  process  of  vacant  medita- 
tion of  Elaine's  father — 

*'  As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know, 
Repeating  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why." 

Perhaps  in  more  pregnant  reflection.  At 
last  he  shut  the  book  with  a  start,  to  snatch 
himself  from  a  reverie  that  was  only  partly 
pleasurable. 

The  cottage  drawing-room  closely  cur- 
tained for  the  night  was  lighted  only  by  the 
red  fire  glowing  in  the  grate.  Violet  Fuller 
was  at  her  piano,  now  singing  snatches  of 
songs  —  now  playing  from  memory  frag- 
ments of  tunes.  Madge  was  in  the  surgery, 
helping — or  making  believe  to  help — her 
father  in  the  business  of  compounding  his 
medicines.  There  were  the  sounds  of  much 
laughter  proceeding  from  that  quarter  of 
the  house,  and  of  much  talking  and  merri- 
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ment  generally.  Indeed,  noise  and  merri- 
ment seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Madge. 

Violet  Fuller  had  an  exquisite  voice.  It 
was  low-pitched  and  of  silvery  quality  when 
she  spoke — raising  it  in  singing  it  was  full- 
toned  and  glowing  with  the  most  noble  mu- 
sic. Although  she  had  received  little  in- 
struction, her  tones  were  admirably  under 
command,  for  her  ear  was  perfect,  and  her 
power  of  execution,  though  acquired  with  lit- 
tle effort,  was  considerable.  Music  was  with 
her  a  natural  gift.  She  seemed  to  sing  and 
play  quite  as  matters  of  course.  A  con- 
trast in  this  respect  to  her  sister  Madge,  who 
studied  music  (in  obedience  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
English  woman  to  learn  to  play  on  the  piano 
and  sing  "  a  little "),  but  whose  natural 
aptitude  for  the  study  was  limited — whose 
voice,  though  pleasant  in  quality,  was  often 
out  of  tune,  and  in  whose  playing  wrong 
notes  were  frequently  to  be  detected  by  a 
musical  by-stander,  although  they  were 
never  remarked  by  the  performer,  who  was 
only  inharmonious  unconsciously. 

New  and  fashionable  songs,  in  which 
weak  words  are  wedded  to  weak  music,  and 
sentimentality  is  bought  at  the  price  of  sick- 
liness, did  not  often  reach  Grilling  Abbots. 
The  sort  of  music  politeness  compels  us  often 
to  hear  in  our  friends'  drawing-rooms,  when 
a  sylphide  with  a  compressed  waist  rising 
from  profuse  tarlatan  gasps  out  with  husky 
timidity  a  feeble  ballad  of  most  conventional 
pattern,  with  a  florid  lithograph  on  its  cover, 
— music  of  this  sort  would  have  found  no 
favor  with  Vi  Fuller,  even  if  she  had  been 
able  to  obtain  it.  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
matters.  Grilling  Abbots  was  a  little  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  an  old,  well- 
worn  book — it  had  belonged  formerly  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Fuller — containing  a  selection 
of  songs  by  Mozart  furnished  her  favorite 
music.  She  would  sit  for  hours  at  the 
piano  singing  through  this  book,  and  her 
love  for  the  art — or  should  I  say  science  ? — 
was  very  great.  She  would  sing  all  the 
same  whether  she  had  an  audience  or  not ; 
perhaps — but  the  sylphide  with  the  wasp 
waist,  who  regards  song  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  as  an  accomplishment  enhancing  her 
prospects  in  the  marriage-market,  will  hardly 
credit  it — she  even  preferred  to  be  without 
an  audience,  when  she  could  surrender  her- 
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self  wholly  to  the  entrancement  of  her  mel- 
ody. She  loved  music  for  its  own  sake,  and 
she  sang  Mozart's  songs  with  all  her  love 
and  heart  and  soul  in  her  voice. 

Most  charming  of  composers !  Let  us 
listen  for  pomp  and  passion  and  solid 
grandeur  to  Beethoven ;  for  religion  to 
Handel ;  for  weirdness  and  mystery  to 
Weber  and  Meyerbeer ;  for  orchestral  epi- 
lepsies or  tortured  tunes  let  us  search  in  the 
spasmodic  scores  of  modern  Italy ;  but  for 
the  poetry  of  tenderness,  for  the  heart's  own 
sentiment,  shall  we  ever  find  these  in  greater 
perfectness  than  in  the  music  of  Mozart  ? 

It  was  genuine  unaffected  singing,  very 
delightful  to  hear.  Her  soft  white  hands 
floated  over  the  keyboard,  the  taper  fingers 
finding  as  it  were  their  own  way  to  the  notes, 
for  there  was  not  much  light  in  the  room 
near  the  piano  ;  her  silver  voice  throbbing 
through  the  great  master's  melodies.  And 
very  charming  to  behold,  too,  was  Vi  Fuller 
seated  before  her  instrument,  her  liquid 
gray  eyes  full  of  expression  and  feeling,  and 
the  red  lips  parted  to  let  the  heart-laden 
song  stream  forth  ;  she  was  too  admirable  a 
vocalist  to  distort  her  face  as  she  sung, 
though  some  admirable  vocalists  are  dis- 
tressingly prone  to  this  defect ;  and  she 
would  sing  till  sometimes  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  or  her  voice  threatened  to  break  into 
sobs  ;  till  the  song  awoke  some  potent  echo 
in  her  heart,  or  music  yielded  to  contempla- 
tion, and  she  wandered  unconsciously  and 
silently  into  strange  labyrinths  of  thought. 
"What  was  she  singing  now  ?  Voi  die  sapete, 
say,  or  perhaps  Zerlina's  charming  Vedrai 
carino. 

She  stopped  at  last,  quite  suddenly — she 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some 
one  else  in  the  room — she  could  hear  some 
one  breathing  behind  her,  could  feel  her 
hair  swaying  gently  under  the  influence  of 
the  breath.  She  turned  quickly,  rather 
frightened. 

Pale  and  gaunt,  trembling,  supporting 
himself  by  a  chair,  up  and  dressed,  stood 
Wilford  Iladfield,  a  strangely  moved  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  Vi  exclaimed  in  her  sur- 
prise. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  fear  I  have  startled  you." 

"  Are  you  not  imprudent  ?  How  did  you 
manage  to  come  down  ? "  Vi  asked,  hur- 
riedly. 
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"  Your  singing,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to 
me,  would  bring  back  the  dead  ;  do  not 
wonder  that  it  charmed  me  down  from  my 
sick-room,  weak  as  I  am — weaker  even  than 
I  thought — I  had  to  cling  by  the  banisters 
a  good  deal,  yet  I  managed  to  enter  here 
quietly.  Pray  forgive  me,  and  continue  to 
sing." 

**  But  this  is  very  imprudent ;  the  doctor 
will  scold  you  when  he  knows  of  it.  You 
may  catch  cold  again.  You  may  retard 
your  recovery  terribly  by  this  over-exer- 
tion ! " 

"  No  matter  ;  I  have  heard  you  sing.  It 
has  been  a  balm  to  my  pains  and  troubles. 
Pray  sing  again." 

This  appeal  was  so  urgent,  so  weighted 
by  tone  and  glance,  that  Violet  could  not 
but  comply.  She  sang  a  few  bars,  but 
somehow  a  strange  feeling  possessed  and 
awed  her ;  her  voice  trembled. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  agitation  ; 
"  I  can  sing  no  more  to-night,"  and  she 
closed  the  piano. 

"  Thank  you  !  you  have  an  angel's  voice, 
Violet.     God  bless  you !  " 

He  took  one  of  her  delicate  hands  into 
his,  pressed  it  tenderly,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Then,  with  a  start,  he  let  it  fall,  trembled 
violently,  and  but  for  Violet's  aid  would 
have  fallen.  The  tears  stood  in  Violet's 
eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  with  painful  quick- 
ness. A  new  emotion  —  marvellous,  half 
painful, — seemed  to  be  restless  in  her  heart. 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

"With  some  difficulty  the  invalid  regained 
his  room. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      MADGE. 

The  sisters  occupied  one  bedroom. 

Long  after  Madge  had  drifted  into  a  deep 
sleep — she  had  kept  awake  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, talking  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  with 
customary  volubility ;  one  or  two  of  her 
more  recent  observations  had  indeed  been 
in  regard  to  topics  well  understood  proba- 
bly in  dreamland,  but  slightly  vague  and 
meaningless  in  more  material  regions — long 
after  this  Violet  Fuller's  deep  gray  eyes 
were  full  open,  painfully  open,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  rest  would  not  come  to  them  ;  that 
a  whirl  of  thoughts  oppressed  her  brain, 
dazing  and  fevering  ;  that  there  was  a 
trouble  within  her  that  warred  against  and 
hindered  repose.     How  she  envied  the  per- 
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feet  slumber  of  her  sister — Madge  of  the 
large  heart,  with  room  in  it  for  a  universal 
affection,  with  her  love  not  yet  individualized 
and  concentrated  and  brought  to  a  focus ; 
not  yet  in  its  immaturity  appreciating  the 
whole  felicity  of  which  it  was  capable,  but 
still  free  from  one  single  throb  of  pain,  one 
suspicion  of  uneasiness  !  Madge,  deep 
asleep,  unconscious,  beautiful,  happy;  and 
Violet,  the  calm,  the  placid,  the  apparently 
impassive,  whence  had  gone  that  charm  of 
perfect  repose,  soothing  as  soft  music,  which 
had  been  formerly  one  of  her  especial  char- 
acteristics? Why  that  hectic  color  in  her 
cheeks?  Why  that  new  brilliance  in  her 
eyes  ?  She  raised  her  hands  to  smooth  her 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  was  startled  to 
find  how  fiercely  it  burned,  how  violently 
beat  the  pulsings  of  her  temple.  She  could 
no  longer  evade  the  question  that  seemed 
to  present  itself  to  her  on  every  side  with 
the  persistence  of  persecution.  Did  she 
love? 

Yesterday  there  had  been  no  thought  of 
such  a  matter.  The  rich  stores  of  her  heart 
were  hidden  from  all ;  she  was  content  with 
her  life,  had  no  wish  unfulfilled,  no  ambition 
to  satisfy.  Through  what  agency  was  it 
that  light  from  without  had  now  stolen  to 
those  latent  treasures  and  betrayed  their 
value  and  beauty  to  herself,  to  the  world  ? 
for  so  it  seemed  now,  what  was  so  clear  to 
herself  must  be  as  apparent  to  others.  She 
loved  furtively,  screened  as  she  thought  by 
her  serenity,  yet  it  needed  but  a  glance  from 
his  eyes,  a  pressure  from  his  hand,  to  reveal 
the  whole  secret,  to  tear  away  her  mask.  A 
sense  of  shame  came  over  her  at  being  dis- 
covered, a  sense  of  unworthiness  ;  with  her 
reputation  for  good  sense  and  propriety  of 
demeanor,  (some  of  the  Grilling  Abbots 
ladies  had  even  accused  her  of  prudery !) 
the  head  of  her  father's  household,  filling  a 
mother's  part  to  her  younger  sister,  ought 
she  to  have  gone  down  in  this  efibrtless 
way,  at  the  first  hint?  The  tears  rushed 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed  audibly.  It 
was  quite  as  well  that  Madge  was  a  sound 
sleeper. 

Her  compassion  had  betrayed  her  into 
love ;  her  pity  for  the  sufferer — her  sym- 
pathy— had  brought  about  this  cruel  result, 
for  it  1^055  cruel ;  she  had  never  before  in  her 
whole  life  felt  so  truly  miserable,  and  but 
for  that  overt  act  of  homage  that  night  dur- 
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ing  her  singing  her  secret  had  been  kept, 
she  should  never  have  known  the  state  of 
her  heart,  all  would  have  been  well.  She 
wished  that  she  had  never  learned  how  to 
sing,  that  her  voice  had  gone — at  least  for 
that  night — that  she  had  never  thought 
of  opening  the  piano.  What  mad  freak 
prompted  her  to  do  so  ?  She  had  not  for  a 
very  long  while  done  such  a  thing.  But  for 
that  she  had  been  safe  and  happy,  and  Wil- 
ford  would  have  got  well  and  left  them,  and 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  loving  him.  Left 
them?  She  had  never  contemplated  that 
before.  Would  he  leave  them  ?  Leave  Aer? 
Now  that — yes  !  now  that  she  loved  him  ? 
For  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she  owned 
she  loved  him.  Would  he  go  away  from 
the  cottage  forever  ?  O  Heaven  !  she  would 
sooner  die  than  such  a  thing  should  happen. 
Never  to  see  him  more  ;  It  would  be 
death  ! 

And  then,  of  course,  more  tears. 

This  was  in  the  first  turbulence  of  her 
new  discovery.  By  and  by  came  calmer 
thoughts.  Did  he  love  her  ?  And  her  cheeks 
crimsoned.  What  happiness  if  he  did ! 
What  to  her  were  all  the  stories  about  his 
past  life  ?  Did  she  not  know  him  in  the 
present  ?  Had  he  not  borne  the  pains  of 
his  malady  with  the  patience  of  a  saint? 
Yes  ;  he  loved  her  !  She  had  read  it  in  his 
eyes — eyes  glowing  with  truth — eyes  that 
could  not  lie.  He  loved  her — perhaps — 
very  likely — certainly — oh,  he  must !  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it !  And  with  that 
solacing  thought  hugged  tight  to  her  heart 
Violet  Fuller  at  last  fell  heavily  asleep. 

How  habit  masters  emotion !  It  would 
have  needed  a  very  close  observer  indeed  to 
have  remarked  any  change  in  Violet  Fuller's 
manner  as  on  the  morrow  she  pursued  her 
wonted  domestic  duties.  To  all  appearance 
her  demeanor  was  the  same  as  usual — sim- 
ple and  calm  as  ever.  Perhaps,  on  closer 
study,  a  certain  undercurrent  of  restlessness 
might  have  been  detected  ;  but  its  manifes- 
tations were  but  slight,  the  surface  was  sin- 
gularly unruffled.  Doctor  Fuller  perceived 
no  change,  nor  did  Sister  Madge — if  Wilford 
Hadfield  noticed  it,  he  held  his  peace  upon 
the  matter. 

Words  are  hardly  necessary  to  lovers; 
certainly  they  are  not  needed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  love ;  it  is  at  later  stages 
that  oral  evidence  is  wanted  by  way  of  con- 
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firmation  to  remove  all  doubts  and  satis  f 
by-standers.  But  at  first,  eyes  are  sufficiently 
eloquent,  and  manner  tells  the  story  pretty 
plainly.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  happiness 
should  come  to  us  at  first  in  not  too  unquali- 
fied a  way  ;  it  is  better  to  begin  not  so  much 
"  with  a  little  aversion  "  as  with  a  little  un- 
certainty as  to  the  issue.  Violet  looked  into 
Wilford's  eyes  and  doubted ;  Wilford  read 
Violet's  glances  and  trembled — yet  each  saw 
enough  to  make  them  both  very  happy.  For 
there  is  not  so  much  unhappiness  in  uncer- 
tainty as  some  people  would  have  us  believe. 

As  time  went  on  Wilford  regained  health 
and  strength.  He  was  still  very  pale  and 
gaunt,  but  it  was  evident  that  his  illness  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  He  looked 
much  older,  and  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
air  of  sedateness — an  attribute  of  middle 
life — which  was  new  to  him.  Before,  he  had 
been  reckless,  listless  ;  as  a  young  man  he 
had  been  rash,  hot-headed,  impulsive,  with 
yet  occasional  fits  of  vacillation.  His  reso- 
luteness had  not  been  lasting  ;  the  oj^inions 
he  took  up  strenuously  one  day  he  relin- 
quished carelessly  the  next,  unless  some  un- 
expected opposition  brought  into  prominent 
action  the  obstinacy  which  was  said  to  be  a 
family  characteristic  of  the  Hadfields — an 
hereditary  possession.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
nature  of  such  a  trait  as  this  to  strengthen 
with  age.  Certainly  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  had  deepened  of  late,  evidencing  an 
increased  determination,  a  growth  of  power 
of  will,  while  yet  his  large  dark  eyes  were 
comparatively  quenched ;  they  no  longer 
sparkled  with  that  fierceness  which  had  first 
alarmed  Madge,  and  excited  the  attention 
of  the  company  at  the  George  Inn.  Were 
they  softened  and  liquefied  by  love  ? 

It  was  some  weeks  after  Violet  had  made 
the  discovery — which  other  ladies,  be  it  said, 
have  often  enough  made  before  her — that 
her  heart  was  of  combustible  material,  and 
that  fire  had  been  brought  dangerously  near 
it,  or  that  it  was  itself  capable  of  generating 
flame  on  the  least  admission  to  it  of  influence 
from  without.  No  further  words  bringing 
revelation  with  them  had  escaped  from  Wil- 
ford ;  yet  much  was  signified,  so  it  seemed 
to  Violet,  by  that  mute  homage,  that  air  of 
deference,  that  delicacy  of  conduct  a  man 
cannot  resist  exhibiting  towards  the  woman 
he  loves,  and  in  which  Wilford  did  not  fail. 
Perhaps  she  was  tempted  to  lay  exaggerated 
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stress  upon  all  the  trivialities  of  daily  life 
which  were  ceaselessly  bringing  Wilford 
near  to  her.  Did  it  not  seem,  indeed,  that 
he  had  made  it  a  study  to  anticipate  her 
slightest  wish  ?  For  it  was  his  turn  now  to 
wait  upon  her.  It  was  for  him,  now,  to 
gather  at  all  risks  the  flowers  she  loved,  to 
take  interest  in  all  the  pursuits  of  her  life, 
to  assist  her  in  her  drawing  and  painting, 
to  turn  the  leaves  of  her  music,  and  laud  in 
a  low  voice  the  beauty  of  her  singing.  How 
small  such  things  seem  to  all  but  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  them,  but  how  great, 
enhanced,  and  gilded,  and  glorified  by  love, 
to  the  actors  in  the  scene  !  The  chronicles 
of  the  small  beer  of  love  are  matters  of  ex- 
treme moment  to  lovers,  and  justice  has 
hardly  been  done  to  them  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  nor  patience  nor  forbearance  suffi- 
ciently shown.  What  very  simple  words 
and  phrases  seem  to  be  italicized  and  large- 
typed  by  love ;  what  poor  matters  are 
enriched  by  it ;  what  slight  actions  magni- 
fied ;  until  a  world  of  afi'ection  is  conveyed 
in  a  glance,  the  devotion  of  a  life  in  the 
handing  of  a  chair,  or  an  eternal  tenderness 
in  the  lifting  of  a  teacup !  How  large  an 
afi'ection  seems  to  live  in  that  "  little  lan- 
guage "  Jonathan  Swift  prattled  in  his  jour- 
nal to  poor  Stella  !  And  it  is  the  same  in 
all  love's  doings  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
There  is  great  passion  in  small,  very  small 
proceedings.  Love  is  the  apotheosis  of  petty 
things ;  and  Cupid  turns  the  world  upside 
down,  and  makes  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor 
rich.  Soft  accents  become  of  more  value 
than  bank-notes  —  sighs  than  sovereigns  ; 
words  are  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
moonshine  is  a  legal  tender.  A  very  insane 
state  of  things  indeed ! 

"  I  must  leave  you  very  soon,  now,  doc- 
tor." 

"  Leave  us  ?    Must  ?    Why  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  here  too  long  already,"  an- 
swered Wilford,  looking  down. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  quoth  the  doctor, 
bluntly. 

"  But  I  am  well  now.  I  trespass  upon 
your  hospitality.  I  overtask  your  kindness. 
I  have  no  right — " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I'll  tell  you  when  we've 
had  enough  of  you  ;  and  be  sure  it  wont  be 
for  some  time  yet.  Or  is  it  that  you  tiro  of 
the  cottage  ?  that  our  simple  mode  of  life 
here  wearies  you  ?  " 
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"  No,  indeed,  doctor,  it  is  not  so,"  Wil- 
ford  said,  with  almost  superfluous  fervor. 
"  I  have  been — am — very  happy  here." 

"  Then  why  go  ?  " 

"  Sometime  or  other  I  must  quit  you," 
and  he  took  the  doctor's  hand,  pressing  it, 
**  but  never  without  a  deep  sense  of  the 
gratitude  I  owe  you.  You  have  been  indeed 
a  friend  to  me." 

"Pooh!  stuff!  And  that's  the  reason 
you  wish  to  run  away  from  me  as  quickly 
as  possible  ?  That's  Avhy  you  contradict 
me,  and  upset  all  my  plans  ?  " 

"  No,  doctor,  indeed  not ;  but  I,  too,  have 
plans  to  carry  out,  and  now  that  I  am  well 
again — " 

"  Not  too  much  of  that.  Master  "VVilford. 
I  hope  you  have  not  left  off  your  quinine 
mixture  in  reliance  on  this  fancied  strength. 
It's  madness  to  talk  of  running  away  yet. 
You  must  wait  some  months,  at  least.  Be- 
sides, where  will  you  go  ?    To  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "   Wilford  answered,  firmly. 

"  Where  then  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  rather 
anxiously. 

"  To  London." 

"  What  will  you  do  there  ?  I  see  you  are 
tired  of  our  dull  rural  life.  You  want  gayer 
society.  The  racket  and  whirl  and  desperate 
brilliancy  of  London." 

"  No.  For  my  part  I  could  be  content  to 
remain  here  forever.  But  that,  you  know, 
doctor,  cannot  be." 

"  But  the  Grange—" 

*'  Is  not  mine.  Have  I  a  right  to  tax 
Steenie — to  be  a  perpetual  burden  to  him  ? 
If  it  were  even  right  that  I  should  do  so, 
still  I  have  some  pride  left.  Could  I  bear 
to  live  as  his  dependant  ?  However  kind- 
ness might  veil  it,  the  fact  would  be  un- 
changed— tenant  of  a  house  not  my  own,  in 
sight  of  lands  lost  to  me  by  my  own  folly — 
yes,  and  sin.  Is  that  the  position  you  would 
ask  me  to  accept?  Is  it  one  I  ought  to 
accept  ?  Put  my  father's  will  out  of  the 
question — though  some  thought  might  be 
given  to  that,  to  its  spirit  and  to  its  letter — 
ask  yourself  if  it  would  become  me,  still 
young,  gaining  strength  day  by  day — of 
mind,  let  us  hope,  as  well  as  body — to  be- 
come dependent  upon  my  younger  brother, 
and  take  toll,  as  it  were,  of  property  fairly 
his,  and  his  children's  after  him.  Could  I 
do  this  honorably — honestly  ?  " 

The  doctor  evaded  the  question. 


"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  will  resign  the  name  of  Hadfield,  lest 
— lest  I  bring  further  shame  upon  it.  I  will 
leave  here  for  London  ;  I  will  work  for  my 
living :  I  will  try  to  win  a  good  name  for 
myself,  and  to  make  that  name  respected ; 
I  will  toil  heart  and  soul — with  my  intellect 
if  I  can— with  this  right  arm  should  that 
fail  me." 

"Why  these  are  the  strange  schemes  you 
entertained  before  your  illness,"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  the  same." 

"  I  thought  to  have  cured  all  that." 

"  Do  you  think  that,  during  my  long  suf- 
fering up-stairs,  I  have  not  thought  of  these 
things  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  you  fancy 
I  was  lying  there  mindless — a  mere  log? 
Do  you  think  I  have  not  thoroughly  worked 
out  these  plans  in  my  mind  ?  If  they  were 
founded  on  error,  surely  I  had  time  and 
opportunity  then  to  detect  it.  They  have 
been  thoroughly  winnowed,  trust  me.  Had 
they  been  wholly  worthless  you  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  them — indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  more  to  tell  of  them.  But 
they  are  right  and  true.  You  know  it,  good 
friend." 

"  No,  no,  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I 
think  them  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  egre- 
gious folly,  and  I'm  sorry  the  medicine  I 
have  given  you  hasn't  done  you  more  good. 
I  thought  it  would  have  cleared  your  brain 
of  these  mad  cobwebs.  I  little  thought 
while  you  were  safe  in  bed  up-stairs  that  you 
were  damaging  your  mind  by  turning  over 
all  these  absurdities  in  it." 

"  Was  I  to  learn  nothing  from  the  past, 
or  the  present?  But,"  he  added,  with  a 
strange  nervousness,  and  the  color  flushing 
his  face,  "  if  there  should  be  another  reason, 
a  most  powerful  reason,  for  my  leaving 
you " 

"  I'll  hear  no  more,"  said  the  doctor,  run- 
ning away,  "  or  by  Heaven  the  boy  will  con- 
vince me  against  my  will !  Why,  he's  as 
obstinate  as  all  the  Hadfields  put  together. 
He's  the  worst  of  the  lot— -the  Hadfields? 
Bah !  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  added 
to  the  sum  of  them." 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  loved  his  daughter!  " 
cried  Wilford  passionately  ;  "  would  he  not 
rather  drive  me  from  his  door  than  press  me 
to  remain  ?    And  I  do  love  her !     How  good, 
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how  pure,  how  heautiful  she  is  !  Violet ! 
dear  Violet !  "  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And 
she — does  she  love  me  ?  Can  it  be  ?  Oh, 
how  unworthy  I  am  of  such  happiness. 
Love  me  ?  O  God,  if  I  thought  that — but 
I  must  go,  at  once,  and  forever.  I  must 
never  see  her  more,"  and  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  trembling  very  much. 


Madge  burst  noisily,  breathlessly,  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Violet  was  busily  at 
work  with  her  needle. 

"  O  Vi !  what  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  ?  I  was  passing  the  parlor-door,  and 
I  couldn't  help  hearing.  No,  I  wasn't  listen- 
ing on  purpose,  indeed  I  wasn't ;  only,  of 
course,  I  ran  off  when  papa  came  out,  for  I 
thought  he  might  think  I  had  been." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Madge  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  I'm  rather  out  of  breath. 
But  Wilford— " 

"  What  of  him  ?  "  asked  Violet,  in  an 
eager  voice. 

"  I  heard  him  say  that — " 

"  Make  haste,  Madge  dear." 

"  Well,  then,  he's  going  away,  going  to 
leave  us ! " 

"  To  leave  us  ?  "  Vi  almost  screamed. 

"  Yes.     Oh,  isn't  it  a  shame  !  " 

"  But  when— when  ?  " 

"  Immediately — as  soon  as  he  can — as 
soon  as  papa  will  let  him.  Why,  what's  the 
matter,  Vi  ?  Don't  look  like  that !  Speak, 
Vi,  say  something  !     Oh,  how  white  she  is  !  " 

Violet  had  dropped  her  work  to  place  her 
hands  upon  her  heart,  there  was  a  strange 
look  of  suffering  in  her  face,  the  color  quitted 
her  cheeks — her  lips  ;  half  fainting,  she  was 
supported  by  her  sister. 

"  O  Madge,  if  he  should  go  !  "  she  moaned 
in  a  very  troubled  voice. 

Poor  Madge  was  terribly  puzzled  at  all 
this.  She  had  never  dreamt  of  her  news, 
important  although  she  had  judged  it,  cre- 
ating effects  so  marvellous.  Vi  moved  in 
this  way  ;  Vi,  her  elder  sister,  so  little  sus- 
ceptible of  emotion  as  she  had  deemed  her, 
who  always  checked  demonstration  of  feel- 
ing as  much  as  possible  ;  who,  as  a  rule, 
received  her  younger  sister's  important  com- 
munications with  u  calmness  that  had  been 
only  too  provoking  ;  Vi  quivering  like  a  lily 
in  a  tempest,  and  clutching  Madge's  arm  to 
save  herself  from  falling  !     Why,  it  was  like 
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a  dream — quite  like  a  dream,  and  Madge 
was  almost  frightened  at  it ! 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Vi,  dear  ?  "  she 
cried,  as  she  assumed  the  role  of  protectress, 
playing  it  with  much  grace  and  much  hearti- 
ness, it  must  be  admitted,  hugging  her  elder 
sister  closely  and  kissing  her  impetuously 
as  though  to  bring  the  color  back  to  her 
pallid  face. 

"  If  he  should  leave  me  !  "  poor  Violet  con- 
tinued to  falter. 

A  new  light  seemed  to  shine  upon  bewil- 
dered Madge.  Her  child-heart  seemed  to 
be  possessed  of  a  new  intelligence.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  by  chance  made  a  new 
and  great  discovery.  Could  it  be  really  what 
she  thought  it  was — what  she  had  read  of  in 
books,  and  heard  of  from  others,  and  some- 
times pictured  hazily  and  wonderingly  to 
herself?  Was  this  really  what  she  fancied 
it  must  be  ?  It  was  like — and  yet  it  was 
quite  different !  How  strange  !  And  Madge 
felt  herself  indeed  a  woman,  as  she  put  her 
red  lips  to  Violet's  ear — her  heart  beating 
terribly  the  while  ;  her  face  a  bright  crimson 
— and  murmured  in  soft,  fond  accents, — 

"  O  Vi,  you  love  him  !  " 

And  Violet  buried  her  face  on  her  sister's 
shoulder  ;  and  then,  how  silly,  how  absurd, 
how  tender,  how  feminine,  why  then  of 
course  the  two  dear  creatures  cried  copi- 
ously, their  arms  twined  tightly  round  each 
other ! 

They  indulged  with  abandonment  in  that 
female  panacea  for  a  troubled  state  of  the 
nerves  and  the  sensibilities,  "  a  good  cry," 
and  emerged  from  it,  a  little  tumbled  it  may 
be,  with  a  decided  crimson  upon  their  eye- 
lids, and  yet  a  hint  of  it — it  seems  harsh  to 
mention  the  fact  with  public  opinion  what  it 
is  in  regard  to  it — and  after  all  it  did'nt  de- 
tract a  mite  from  their  beauty — with  just  a 
tinge  of  the  same  color  about  the  regions 
of  their  noses  ;  and  their  hair,  down,  of 
course — and  ruffled,  till  Madge's  was  like  a 
furze  bush  in  the  shine  of  sunset. 

But  soon  Violet  recovered  herself,  smooth- 
ing her  tresses  and  wiping  away  the  tear- 
streaks  on  her  cheeks  ;  Winning  herself  with 
her  handkerchief  to  cool  her  flushed  face. 
Something  of  her  customary  calmness  re- 
turned, while  to  it  was  added  an  earnestness 
that  was  new  to  her. 

"  Mind,  Madge,  dearest,  you  must  never 
reveal  a  syllable  of  this  to  any  one." 
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"  No,  Vi,  I  never  will. 
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I  solemnly  prom- 


"  Not  to  any  one ;  not  even  papa — cer- 
tainly not  to — to  Wilford.  I  would  not  have 
him  know  it  for  the  world." 

"  ril  bo  very  careful,  Vi." 

"  Thank  you,  Madge.  Are  my  eyes  very 
red  ?  Do  I  look  as  though  I'd  been  crying  ? 
I'll  go  up-stairs  and  bathe  my  face.  Take 
great  care,  Madge,  darling,  what  you  sav 
and  do." 

"I  will;  I  will." 

And  Madge  sauntered  into  the  garden. 
Indeed,  there  hardly  seemed  to  be'room  for 
her  in  the  house — she  had  grown  so  much 
taller  during  the  last  half-hour — such  a  sense 
of  importance  had  come  upon  her.  She  was 
the  depository  of  so  tremendous  a  secret ; 
she  had  passed  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood at  one  bound.  She  was  a  woman  quite 
now — the  confidant  of  another  woman,  and 
the  other  woman  in  love  ;  and  the  other 
woman  Vi,  her  elder  sister ;  and  she,  Madge, 
had  discovered  her  sister's  secret  unassisted, 
all  by  herself,  entirely  of  her  own  superior 
sagacity.  She  quite  glowed  with  pleasure 
at  this  evidence  of  her  cleverness.  Vi  in 
love  !  How  strange — how  nice — for  all  the 
world  like  a  story-book — really  in  love — a 
romance  in  three  volumes  carrying  on  in 
the  cottage,  and  she,  Madge,  a  character  in 
it — a  sharer  in  the  plot — an  important  per- 
son in  the  novel — the  sister  of  the  heroine 
— it  was  almost  as  good  as  being  the  heroine 
herself. 

"  And  how  will  it  end  ?  "  Madge  asked 
herself.  "  Oh,  in  the  proper  way,  of  course. 
If  Vi  loves  him,  why  of  course  he  must  love 
Vi.  How  can  he  help  it ;  and  she  so  nice- 
looking  and  clever  as  she  is  ?  I'm  sure  there 
isn't  a  prettier  girl  about  here  for  miles  than 
my  sister  Vi,  bless  her.  Why,  there's  Wil- 
ford in  the  garden  !  He's  certainly  hand- 
some, though  he  is  so  thin.  Well,  I  almost 
think  that  if  Vi  hadn't  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  I  should  have." 

What  is  the  fascination  about  risk  ?  Why 
do  people  love  to  skate  on  dangerous  ice ; 
to  hover  near  the  brink  of  precipices  ?  Why 
did  Madge,  full  of  her  sister's  secret,  long 
to  prattle  to  Wilford  Hadfield,  and  hover  in 
her  converse  so  close  upon  the  confines  of 
the  secret  ?  Yet  there  was  an  extraordinary 
charm  for  her  in  this.  There  was  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  importance  in  thus 


talking  with  a  man  concerning  whom  she 
was  in  possession  of  information  so  impor- 
tant. It  was  unwise  sport.  Because  the 
sense  of  her  position  was  so  new  to  her,  it 
made  her  quite  giddy  ;  the  secret  was  effer- 
vescing terribly ;  it  was  difficult  to  stop  bab- 
bling. She  was  like  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
Moselle  with  the  wire  off ;  the  cork  might 
fly  out  at  any  moment ;  her  red  lips  might 
part,  and  the  secret  might  be  bubbling  all 
over  the  place  in  no  time. 

She  looked  at  Wilford  and  thought  that 
he  really  ought  to  love  Sister  Vi ;  and  then 
came  a  tangle  of  thoughts.  What  relation 
would  he  be  to  her,  Madge,  supposing  he 
married  Vi  ?  Oh,  yes  j  why,  brother-in-law, 
of  course.  And  where  would  they  live  ? 
and  who  would  perform  the  ceremony? 
Oh,  Mr.  Mainstone  of  course,  at  Grilling 
Abbots  church.  And  how  many  bridesmaids 
ought  there  to  be? — and  would  the  bride 
wear  a  veil,  or  a  watered  silk  bonnet  and 
orange  blossoms — how  pretty  !  and  so  on. 

"  You're  not  going  to  leave  us,  Mr.  Wil- 
ford ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Madge,  I  am." 

*'  I  heard  you  say  so  in  the  parlor,  but  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Papa  wont  let 
you  go,  and  /  won't  let  you  go  ;  and  I'm 

quite  sure  that  V- "  and  then  she  stopped 

suddenly,  and  turned  down  her  eyes,  for 
Wilford's  were  fixed  upon  her  rather  curi- 
ously. 

"  Quite  sure  of  what,  Madge  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  only  that  you  sha'n't  go  away  " 
and  she  thought  she  had  recovered  from 
her  trip  rather  cunningly,  "  why  should 
you?  you're  not  well  yet,  for  one  thing; 
you're  not  half  strong  enough  yet." 

"But  I  cannot  stay  here  forever,  you 
know,  Madge." 

"  Why  not  ?  Aint  you  happy  here  ?  Can 
we  do  more  to  make  you  comfortable  ?  Can 
I  ?  can — "  she  stopped,  blushing  terribly. 

"  What  does  the  child  mean  ?  "  Wilford 
asked  himself;  "  does  she  suspect  me  ?  " 

"  Should  you  miss  me,  Madge,  if  I  wert 
to  go  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  should." 

"And  be  sorry?" 

"Very  sorry.  But  you'd  come  back, 
wouldn't  you,  come  back  very  soon  ?  "  Wil- 
ford shook  his  head. 

"  Never,  Madge,"  he  said. 

"  Never  !    You  don't  mean  that  ?    Never  ? 
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Oh,  how  shameful,  how  cruel,  how  unkind," 
and  the  tears  glistened  in  her  great,  blue 
eyes.  "  You'll  leave  us  forever  ?  Oh,  don't 
say  that — don't  say  that — no — "  and  Madge 
forgot  all  caution — "  no,  not  to  Vi — not  to 
Vi.  "Why,  it  would  kill  her.  You  cruel 
man." 

"  Not  to  Violet  ?  Again  Violet,"  Wilford 
murmured,  and  he  grasped  Madge's  hands 
and  drew  her  towards  him.  "  Why  not  to 
Violet  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly,  trying  to  look 
into  her  face,  which  she  hung  down,  burying 
her  chin  in  her  neck.  "  Tell  me,  Madge, 
quick." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  please  don't.  Oh,  what 
have  I  said  ?  and  let  go  my  hands  ;  and  let 
me  go,  do,  there's  a  good,  kind  Mr.  Wil- 
ford." 

"Tell  me,  Madge.  No,  I  wont  let  you 
go,  till  you  tell  me." 

"  Oh,  I  mustn't— I  mustn't." 

"  Would  Violet  be  sorry  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  ask  me  ;  please  don't." 

"  Would  Violet  be  sorry  ?  quick,  quick." 

"  Yes,  I— I  think  she  would." 


"  More  80  than  you — than  any  one  ?  " 

i«Y— e— s." 

"  She  has  told  you  so — she  has  said  this 
herself?" 

"Y_e— s— O!  O!  O!  Let  me  go."  And 
she  bounded  away — free — frightened — cry- 
ing. 

"  How  angry  Violet  will  be  ;  how  cruel 
of  him  to  make  me  tell  him  !  What  a  little 
silly  I've  been !  "  and  Madge  began  to  think 
she  had  better  have  relied  less  on  th» 
strength  of  her  newly  discovered  woman- 
hood J  better  have  been  still  a  child,  even  it 
she  had  gone  that  afternoon  bird's-nesting 
with  Tommy  Eastwood,  as  had  been  at  one 
time  proposed  and  settled  between  them. 

"  She  loves  me — she  loves  me  !  "  And 
Wilford  passed  his  hand  across  his  damp 
forehead. 

Another  moment  and  with  a  radiant  face 
he  had  passed  into  the  house — into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Violet,  with  partially 
recovered  placidity  was  sitting  trying  to 
work. 


Pestilent  Ships. — Sometimes  a  ship  has 
become  so  notoriously  siclvly  that  her  name  has 
become  a  name  of  dread,  and  has  been  changed. 
In  the  case  of  one  such  ship,  the  Rosamond,  for- 
merly the  Eclair,  the  ventilation  between  decks 
was  found  to  be  most  imperfect,  and  "  tliere 
was  a  considerable  accumulation  of  filth  under 
the  magazine."  Forty  cases  of  fever  broke 
out  between  April  and  June,  '56,  in  the  Eurotas, 
while  in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  medical  offi- 
cer was  "  unable  to  account  for  the  disease, 
unless  it  arose  from  the  extreme  lowness  and 
closeness"  of  the  deck  on  which  the  men  were 
berthed."  In  May,  '58,  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  fever  in  the  Valorous,  when  on  the  way  from 
Ferrol  to  Plymouth:  the  sole  ascertainable 
cause  defective  ventilation.  "Air,"  said  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  "contaminated  by  foul  and 
stagnant  exhalations,  particularly  those  from 
ttie  living  body,  is  the  ascertained  cause  of 
typhus  fever,  which  has  been  a  more  grievous 
and  general  source  of  sickness  and  mortality  in 
the  navy  ttian  even  the  scurvy.  The  infection 
of  fever  is  generated  by  the  breath  and  perspi- 
ration of  men  crowded  for  a  length  of  time  in 
confined  air,  and  without  the  means  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness."  Lord  Herbert  put  the 
country  on  the  road  to  mighty  changes;  and 
lives  enough  to  make  a  brigade  of  men  are  now 
saved  every  year  through  his  exertions.  There 
is  still  more  to  be  done.  Wholesome  air  to 
sleep  in  is  a  first  requisite  of  health  certainly 
not  yet  secured  in  every  barrack  or  on  i)oard 
of  every  Queen's  ship.  Fever  broke  out  in  the 
Princess  Roi/al  when  she  was  conveying  troops 
from  Malta  to  Alexandria,  in  January,  '58. 


Boisterous  weather  made  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  ports,  both  on  the  main  and  lower  deck, 
barred  in  during  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  pas- 
sage. The  disease  was  checked  by  bringing 
the  men  up  to  the  main  deck.  But  the  Prin- 
cess Roi/al,  though  a  new  ship^  had  been  always 
sickly;  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  sleeping 
space  being  the  sole  assignable  reason.  What- 
ever the  disease,  the  want  of  fresh  air  by  the 
sick  will  beget  or  strengthen  it.  The  Megcera, 
in  '58,  put  off  from  Calcutta  with  cholera  on 
board.  At  sea  the  cholera  increased.  There 
came  boisterous  weather,  the  main  deck  ports 
had  to  bo  kept  shut,  and  the  sick  therefore 
were  brought  on  deck  and  placed  under  an 
awning.  From  that  time,  though  an  eighth 
part  of  the  crew  had  perished,  and  the  disease 
was  then  making  head,  the  cholera  subsided, 
and  soon  disappeared.  In  the  Britannia,  when 
she  was  in  the  Black  Sea,  just  before  the  sail- 
i  ing  of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  within  five 
days  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  a  crew 
of  nine  hundred  and  twenty  were  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  died.  There  were  also  four  hundred  cases 
of  diarrhoea.  The  ship  had  put  to  sea  to  get 
rid  of  the  disease  on  its  first  showing  itself,  and 
the  change  seemed  to  be  beneficial  until  rough 
weather  came,  and  the  lower  deck  ports  had  to 
bo  closed.  Tiien,  on  the  following  night,  chol- 
era broke  out  with  all  its  fury.  As  soon  as  the 
crew  could  be  removed  into  some  empty  trans- 
ports the  scourge  vanished,  after  destroying 
twice  as  many  men  as  were  killed  in  tlio  whole 
fleet  by  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  attack  on  the  sea 
batteries  of  Sebastopol. — All  the  Year  Round. 
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PART  V. 


It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  young  girl 
reached  the  Brezimberg.  In  spite  of  the 
white  marin,  which,  like  a  bluish  vapor,  hung 
its  clouds  some  feet  above  the  land,  numer- 
ous spectators  had  already  assembled  on  the 
ground.  The  fences  of  the  neighboring 
marshes,  the  wagons  and  vehicles,  formed,  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  day  of  the  races,  a 
circus  on  the  lande ;  only,  according  to  the 
curious  custom  at  the  branding,  the  herd  of 
bulls  itself  formed  one  side  of  the  enclosure. 
Pressed  one  against  another,  and  guarded 
by  some  mounted  keepers,  the  young  bulls 
were  kept  compact.  A  burning  brasier  and 
some  branding-irons  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  arena. 

The  Brezimberg  is  a  steppe  surrounded 
by  deep  marshes,  and  extends  its  sandy  level 
between  the  sea  and  the  pine-wood  of  the 
Sauvage.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  gray- 
ish lande — in  which  at  distances  some  wa- 
ter-thistles reddened  and  rare  tamarisks 
flourished — that  the  branding  enclosure  had 
been  formed.  Dull  as  the  sky  which  over- 
shadowed them,  the  silent  spectators  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  clothes  ;  but,  bringing 
the  damp  from  the  sea,  the  exhalations  from 
the  marshes,  and  emanations  from  the  pools, 
the  fatal  wind  of  the  marin  pierced  the  thick- 
est coverings,  made  the  limbs  feel  heavy, 
and  caused  that  strange  torpor  of  the  spirits 
which,  as  the  precursor  of  fevers,  reminds 
one  of  the  deadly  stupor  induced  by  the  si- 
rocco. Coming  suddenly  to  change  the  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  replace  a 
burning  heat  by  chill  fogs,  the  marin  is  the 
greatest  scourge  of  La  Camargue.  It  enfee- 
'bles  the  body,  decays  walls,  oxidizes  metals, 
and  spreads  a  veil  of  sadness  over  the  coun- 
try. Every  sound  appears  ominous  under 
these  heavy  clouds,  which  come  creeping 
like  ghosts  over  the  earth.  The  sea  roars 
with  fury  on  the  shore  ;  the  wind  whistles 
sharply  in  the  pine-woods  ;  the  cries  of  the 
gull  sound  like  a  brass  trumpet  in  the  clouds ; 
the  murmur  of  the  rushes  which  bend  on  the 
marshes  resembles  groans,  and  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  bulls  have  the  depth  of  thunder. 

Lighted  by  the  pale  light  of  the  marin,  en- 
veloped by  clouds  like  mourning  veils,  the 
circus  of  the  Brezimberg  presented  almost  a 
funereal  aspect.  Buried  in  their  capes,  and 
their  felt  hats  pulled  over  their  eyes,  the 
keepers  held  their  tridents  in  readiness.  No 
music  sounded  from  the  esplanade — for  there 
were  no  hautboys  on  the  branding  days. 
Instead  of  the  joyous  spectacle  of  the  race, 
it  is  a  dangerous  work,  for  which  presence 
of  mind  is  needed. 

The  proprietor  to  whom  the  herd  of  young 
bulls  belonged  having  looked  at  his  watch, 


rose  up  in  his  chaise  and  gave  orders  to  com- 
mence. Although  keepers  from  all  the  dis- 
tricts were  gathered  at  the  Brezimberg,  the 
proprietor  only  addressed  himself  to  those 
of  his  own  herd — those  alone  whom  he  had 
a  right  to  order ;  but  whether,  that,  knowing 
better  the  strength  of  their  cattle,  they  dared 
not  attack  them,  or  that  the  influence  of  the 
marin  had  paralyzed  their  limbs,  none  stirred. 
In  spite  of  new  orders,  the  keepers  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  significant  air.  "  It  is  a 
tempting  of  misfortune,"  said  one  of  them,  in 
a  low  voice,  shrugging  his  benumbed  shoul- 
ders— "  to  descend  to-day  into  the  arena  is 
to  risk  catching  two  deaths — one  from  the 
horns  of  the  young  bulls,  another  frorti  the 
marin."  "  Without  the  labeck  (the  wind 
from  the  south-east)  to  give  courage,  the 
branding  is  too  dangerous,"  said  another. 

Vainly  did  the  proprietor  of  the  bulls  ges- 
ticulate, encourage,  and  promise  a  good  sum 
for  drink-money.  Anxious  and  oppressed 
by  the  marin,  the  crowd  awaited  in  silence. 
But  hope  suddenly  lighted  all  faces,  a  sort 
of  joyful  tremor  ran  through  the  dull  assem- 
bly. The  keepers  ranged  themselves  in  front 
of  the  troop — the  irons  were  put  in  the  re- 
vived brasier  ;  and,  as  if  they  understood 
that  the  hour  of  punishment  was  at  hand, 
the  young  bulls  bellowed  lustily,  and  Mani- 
dette's  heart  beat  ftist ;  for,  mounted  on  his 
steed,  Bamboche  appeared  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Brezimberg.  Leaping  briskly  from  his 
mare,  and. throwing  off'  his  cloak,  the  young 
keeper  descended  into  the  arena  with  as 
sprightly  an  air  as  if  the  humid  marin  had 
not  obscured  the  sky.  "  Must  a  stranger 
do  your  branding,  then  ?  "  cried  he  to  the 
confused  keepers.  *'  Is  it  earning  your  wages 
loyally  to  refuse  to  mark  your  master's  ini- 
tials on  the  young  bulls  of  his  herd  ?  Would 
you  wait  till  they  are  full-grown  ?  You  know 
well  that  it  is  easier  to  throw  a  calf  than  a 
young  bull,  and  a  young  bull  than  a  palusin. 
The  most  essential  thing  for  a  keeper  is  that 
he  should  be  respected  by  his  herd.  The 
bulls  have  memory  the  same  as  mankind, 
and,  recollecting  your  cowardice  by  and  by, 
they  will  make  victims  of  you.  If  it  is  the 
marin  which  paralyzes  you,  I  shall  show  you 
how  to  triumph  alike  over  pestiferous  clouds 
and  perverse  bulls." 

And  he  leaped  towards  the  bulls.  "  The 
irons  !  "  he  shouted,  in  a  thundering  voice. 
Suddenly  seizing  one  of  these  animals  by  the 
horns,  he  flung  him  on  his  flank,  just  as  a 
keeper  came  up  with  a  red-hot  iron  in  his 
hand.  The  latter  applied  the  instrument  to 
the  thigh  of  the  young  bull,  who  bellowed 
and  struggled.  When  Bamboche  set  him 
free,  he  fled  towards  the  pine-wood,  bearing 
the  initials  of  his  master  forever  graven  on 
his  smoking  flesh. 
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If  fear  is  contagious,  courage  is  perhaps 
still  more  so.  Electrified  by  the  example 
of  Bamboche,  the  keepers  one  and  all  threw 
off  their  capes,  and  descended  into  the  arena 
to  cast  the  young  bulls.  A  few  old  men  alone 
remained  around  the  herd  to  keep  them  in 
order.  Terrified  by  the  treatment  which  they 
saw  inflicted  on  their  companion,  the  panting 
bulls  beheld  the  brasier  with  horror.  It  was 
necessary  to  prick  them  severely  to  make 
them  leave  the  ranks ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  arena  they  recovered  all  their 
courage,  and,  furious  and  foaming,  they 
struggled  violently  with  those  who  wished 
to  throw  them.  It  was  soon  a  regular  milee, 
where  might  be  seen  the  heavy  masses  of 
bulls  and  the  agile  bodies  of  the  keepers  roll- 
ing together  in  the  same  dust — the  deep 
bellowings  of  the  animals  mingled  with  the 
sharp  shouts  of  men,  whilst  the  loud  call  for 
"  The  irons  !  The  irons  !  "  told  every  minute 
that  a  fresh  animal  was  subdued. 

After  two  hours  of  this  fierce  struggle,  in 
which  Bamboche  worked  harder  than  all  the 
other  keepers  put  together,  the  satisfied  pro- 
prietor re-ascended  his  chaise,  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  branding  was  finished. 
There  were  still  some  bulls  left ;  but  the 
preceding  year  these  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced too  strong  to  be  marked  without 
danger,  and  the  master  felt,  that,  if  ho  did 
not  wish  to  risk  the  life  of  his  keepers,  he 
must  make  the  sacrifice  of  them.  Strong, 
thick-set,  with  tawny  tails  and  bristling  hair, 
these  marsh  bulls  belonged  to  the  most  sav- 
age species  ;  they  looked  at  the  arena  with 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  bent  on  the  ground,  as 
if  to  sharpen  them,  their  pointed  horns,  which 
were  as  hard  as  steel  swords. 

Everybody,  thinking  the  branding  over, 
prepared  to  return  homewards.  The  spec- 
tators shook  their  clothes,  which  were  wetted 
with  that  heavy  moisture  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  marin,  and  which  is  a  thousand  times 
more  dangerous  than  the  wet  from  rain ; 
keepers  drew  over  their  steaming  bodies 
their  clothes,  torn  by  the  horns  of  the  young 
bulls ;  others  stanched  the  blood  of  wounds ; 
the  brasier  was  extinguished.  Bamboche 
drew  near  to  Manidette.  She  had  already 
left  the  platform  on  which  she  had  been 
seated,  and  was  arranging  the  folds  of  her 
little  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  On  seeing 
Bamboche,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
The  Keeper  had  formed  a  strong  resolution 
—  ho  wished  by  a  bold  stroke  to  emerge 
this  very  day  from  that  state  of  poverty 
which  forbade  him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
the  Salter's  daughter. 

"  Give  me  the  kiss  of  betrothment, 
maiden,"  said  he,  with  an  accent  of  ener- 
getic confidence  ;  "  and  I  vow,  that  before 
the  labeck  blows  I  shall  have  won  the  finest 
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herd  in  the  Sauvage.  I  shall  be  rich,  and 
your  hand  will  not  be  refused  me." 

Astonished  and  excited,  Manidette  pre- 
sented her  cheek  to  Bamboche,  who,  from 
timidity,  novel  to  him,  scarely  dared  to  touch 
her  lips.  Leaping  into  the  arena,  the  young 
man  relighted  the  extinguished  embers — 
put  to  heat  the  irons  bearing  the  letter  B — 
then  drew  near  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cat- 
tle. "  Master,"  said  he,  stopping  his  horse, 
"  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  I  have  given  to  your 
branding  to-day  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  And  I  should  have  already 
off'ered  a  good  reward,  had  I  not  known  that 
it  is  always  your  custom  to  refuse  such." 

"  It  is  true ;  and  assuredly  I  would  ask 
nothing,  if  I  was  free  as  I  have  been  until 
now,"  replied  Bamboche ;  "  but  I  love  a 
young  girl,  and  I  cannot  marry  her  unless  I 
have  some  wealth.  Modest  and  delicate, 
she  has  not  feared  to  expose  her  reputation 
and  her  life  to  render  me  a  great  service ;  in 
my  turn,  should  I  not  do  something  for 
her  ?  " 

"  AVhat  do  you  wish  ?  If  your  demand  is 
reasonable,  I  am  ready  to  grant  it." 

"  Will  you  give  me  all  the  young  bulls 
that  I  can  cast  and  mark  to  my  own  ac- 
count ? "  replied  Bamboche,  showing  the 
bulls  which  had  been  spared  as  too  dan- 
gerous. 

The  proprietor  looked  at  the  Keeper  with 
surprise. 

"I  should  willingly  consent,  my  poor 
boy,"  said  he  to  him  ;  **  but  it  is  thy  life, 
peccaire!  that  I  should  trifle  with,  and  I 
should  have  remorse  for  granting  thee  this 
favor." 

And,  as  the  Keeper  persisted,  "  Let  it  be 
then  according  to  thy  will !  "  said  the  pro- 
prietor, curious,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  see 
by  what  means  Bamboche  would  conquer 
the  fierce  marsh  bulls. 

"  The  irons  !  The  irons  !  "  shouted  the 
young  Keeper  imm-ediately  ;  and  tying  a  red 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  he  took  his 
trident  and  bestrode  his  horse,  which 
neighed  and  shook  its  white  mane  as  if  to 
animate  itself  to  the  combat. 

Long  since  the  crowd  had  set  forth  from 
the  Brezimberg  lande;  the  cataps  already 
glided  over  the  shore  ;  the  great  wheels  of 
the  carts  had  begun  to  trace  ruts  through 
the  rushes  of  the  marshes  ;  the  pedestrians 
followed  those  who  were  mounted  with  quick 
steps ;  the  asses  trotted  by  the  side  of  the 
canals ;  the  keepers  tried  to  quiet  the  newly 
branded  animals  in  the  pine-wood.  Escorted 
by  a  brilliant  staiT,  Paradetto  had  retaken 
the  reins  of  her  little  cart.  Alono  motion- 
less as  a  wall  of  ebony,  the  bulls,  fascinated, 
fixed  a  savage  eye  on   the  brazier,  which 
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burned  anew,  fanned  by  the  wind.  But  like 
a  train  of  gunpowder,  which  kindles  along 
its  path,  the  news  that  a  branding  of  the 
strong  bulls  was  going  to  be  attempted  by 
Bamboche  ran  suddenly  over  the  whole 
Brezimberg.  The  chaises  returned,  the 
wagons  stopped,  the  foot-passengers  seated 
themselves  ;  wine-sellers,  keepers,  landown- 
ers, and  salters, — all,  in  short,  wished  to  be 
present  at  the  unlooked-for  spectacle. 

A  lurid  light  suddenly  breaking  through 
the  clouds  lighted  up  the  Brezimberg.  As 
if  he  had  waited  for  that  luminous  ray  to 
begin  the  combat,  Bamboche  seated  himself 
firmly  on  his  saddle,  took  his  trident  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  red-hot  iron,  and, 
pricking  a  bull,  he  made  him  leave  the  herd ; 
and  having  chased  him  into  the  midst  of 
the  lande,  he  pursued,  and  ran  him  down. 
Perfectly  understanding  his  work,  the  horse 
of  the  Keeper  manoeuvred  around  the  bull 
without  needing  to  be  guided  by  reins,  voice, 
or  spur.  His  wild  nature  made  him  delight 
in  this  energetic  chase.  In  this  bull  he  saw 
an  enemy  whom  his  master  wanted  to  con- 
quer ;  and,  with  admirable  instinct,  by  turns 
he  leaped,  pranced,  or  stopped.  The  horse 
and  the  Keeper  seemed  to  be  one. 

Darting  at  full  speed,  Bamboche,  trident 
in  hand,  suddenly  rushed  upon  the  bull, 
wounded  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  caused 
him  to  fall  upon  the  sand.  With  one  hand 
he  held  him  fast,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
quickly  applied  the  iron  to  his  flank.  This 
bold  manner  of  attacking  the  bull  on  horse- 
back, and  of  overturning  him  with  a  blow  of 
the  trident,  greatly  excited  the  spectators. 
There  was  danger  that  the  furious  bull  in 
rising  would  gore  Bamboche ;  and  every- 
body entreated  him  to  give  up  this  dangerous 
and  unusual  mode  of  attack. 

**  A  cast  bull,  instead  of  thinking  of 
avenging  himself,  only  thinks  of  escaping," 
answered  he,  pointing  to  the  animal,  which, 
branded,  bleeding,  and  full  of  rage,  was 
bounding  towards  the  pine-wood  to  hide  his 
shame.  Then  the  Keeper  returned  to  his 
task.  Until  nightfall,  without  receiving  the 
least  scratch,  Bamboche  pricked,  pursued, 
wearied,  brought  back,  and  marked,  the 
bulls. 

**  You  have  well  earned  your  herd,  Bam- 
boche," said  the  proprietor,  shaking  his 
hand,  "  and  even  something  more.  So  I 
present  you,  most  willingly,  with  Drapeau 
for  a  leader.  Tliis  shall  be  my  wedding- 
gift." 

"  Drapeau  is  my  oldest  friend — I  accept 
him  with  gratitude,"  said  Bamboche. 

"  Here  !  Drapeau  !  "  cried  the  owner  to 
the  peaceable  ox,  which,  standing  motion- 
less near  the  brasier,  looked  like  a  large 
watch-dog. 


The  massive  animal  came,  as  quickly  as 
his  heavy  legs  and  the  larg'e  dewlap  which 
undulated  on  his  breast  would  permit. 

"  I  shall  never  have  the  heart  to  brand 
him,"  said  Bamboche,  caressing  the  good 
beast,  who  drew  near  to  the  red-hot  iron 
without  apprehension. 

"  Would  you  prefer  slitting  his  ears,  as 
some   proprietors   do  ?  "   asked  the  owner,      ^ 
offering    Bamboche    an   immense    pair   of      fl 
shears.  ^m 

"  No,"  answered  the  Keeper,  looking  at 
the  long  silky  ears  of  the  bell-leader,  which, 
like  two  velvet  wings  adorned  each  side  of 
his  head.  Then  he  added,  taking  the  shears, 
"  This  is  the  only  mark  for  my  pacific 
friend."  And  kneeling,  he  cut  a  large  B  on 
his  thick  fur.  ^m 

Drapeau  never  stirred  the  whole  time ;     jH 
and,  as  if  he  had  understood  that  instead  of      ^" 
being  simply  his  keeper  Bamboche  had  be- 
come his  master,  he  licked   his   hands,  «s      ^^l 
soon  as  the  operation  was  finished.  ^| 

"  Go,  good  Drapeau — go  and  collect  my     V| 
herd,"  said  Bamboche,  with  that  untranslat- 
able accent  of  a  man  who  tastes  the  joy  of 
possession  for  the  first  time. 

Although  the  night  advanced,  and  the 
marin  became  worse  and  worse,  and  though 
the  clothes  of  the  peasants  were  as  wet  as 
if  they  had  been  dipped  in  water,  nobody 
seemed  to  think  of  going. 

Groups  of  men  were  formed  on  the  lande, 
and  women  in  their  carts,  chattering  to  each 
other.  Except  for  the  joy  and  good-will 
which  shone  on  every  countenance,  it  might 
have  been  thought  there  was  some  plot  in 
hand.  There  is  in  the  triumph  of  a  daunt- 
less man  a  prestige  which  charms  and  attracts 
the  crowds.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  happi- 
ness and  success  are  always  more  interesting 
than  misfortune  and  suffering.  If  the  brand- 
ing had  been  a  failure,  Bamboche  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  pitied,  but  nobody  would 
have  dreamed  of  indemnifying  him  for  his 
disappointment.  Proprietor  of  the  finest 
herd  in  the  Sauvagc,  they  felt  proud  of  him, 
because  he  belonged  to  themselves ;  and 
when  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Salter's 
daughter  as  her  avowed  lover,  the  whole 
population  decided  upon  offering  him  San- 
gard  as  an  earnest  of  their  admiration  and 
respect. 

"  Sangard  is  the  father  of  the  young  bulls 
which  Bamboche  has  just  marked  so  cour- 
ageously— it  is  right  that  ho  should  have 
him  also,"  said  some.  "  Bamboche  has  long 
done  us  service  at  the  brandings,  and  amused 
us  at  the  chase,  so  we  in  our  turn  should 
tax  ourselves  to  give  him  his  favorite  bull," 
said  others.  "  If  it  should  cost  a  hundred 
crowns,  we  must  not  be  stopped  from  buying 
the  finest  of  the  marsh  bulls,  to  give  it  to 
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the  most  courageous  of  the  keepers,"  added 
others. 

<'  Let  the  Sangard  be  quickly  sought  for  !  " 
was  shouted  on  all  sides. 

The  keepers  sent  in  various  directions, 
aided  by  their  bell-leaders,  soon  returned, 
escorting  the  King  of  the  Marshes.  A 
deputation  of  peasants  brought  him  to  Bam- 
boche.  "  May  I  then  mark  him  also  to  my 
account?"  said  the  young  keeper,  whose 
eye  brightened  at  the  sight  of  Sangard. 
"  Thanks  !  "  added  he,  with  emotion,  holding 
his  hand  to  his  friends. 

"Accept  him  without  marking  him  ;  he 
knows  thee  too  well ;  he  Avould  be  avenging 
himself.  Take  care,  the  hour  is  late  ;  he  is 
on  his  own  ground ;  thou  art  weary — he  has 
too  much  advantage  of  thee." 

The  fog  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  fell 
together  on  the  ground;  it  was  no  longer 
easy  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  dense  mist. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  which  the  peasants 
made  to  retain  him,  the  young  Keeper, 
armed  with  a  red-hot  iron,  pricked  Sangard 
with  the  trident,  and  disappeared  into  the 
depths  of  the  marsh  with  him,  where,  like 
an  ominous  barrier,  the  marin  raised  up  its 
grayish  clouds.  Crouched  by  the  brasier, 
Manidette  seemed  to  draw  from  its  warmth 
courage  not  to  die  of  anxiety.  Some  min- 
utes, which  seemed  ages,  elapsed.  Sud- 
denly, a  dull  sound  was  heard  from  the  pine- 
wood,  and  hoarse  shouts  calling  for  the  irons 
mingled  with  terrible  bellowings.  The  peas- 
ants left  their  wagons  hastily,  to  lend 
assistance  to  Bamboche;  and  the  keepers, 
armed  with  irons,  rushed  in  the  direction  of 
the  shouts.  Manidette  alone  had  not  cour- 
age to  follow  them.  After  having  vainly 
attempted  to  rise,  she  sank  without  strength 
near  the  brasier,  which  the  wetness  of  the 
marin  had  almost  extinguished  ;  afterwards, 
she  retook  with  tottering  limbs  the  way  to 
Sansouire — but  she  could  still  hear  the  joy- 
ous shouts  which  celebrated  the  last  victory 
of  the  intrepid  keeper. 

A  month  had  hardly  gone  ere  a  joyous 
peal  of  bells  announced  a  marriage  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Saintes  Maries.  As  soon  as 
the  first  tinklings  of  the  bells  were  heard, 
the  peasants  in  groups  lined  the  border  of 
the  marshes  to  see  the  nuptial  procession 
pass.  "  Maybe  the  bridegroom  will  disdain 
us  now  that  he  has  become  a  rich  man." 
"  Possibly  he  will  go  to  church  in  a  chaise 
and  with  a  round  waistcoat,"  added  others. 
*'  I  am  sure  that  Manidette  will  still  have  her 
shawl  of  the  color  of  dead  leaves  and  her 
headdress  with  great  lappets,"  said  Para- 
dette,  in  a  disdainful  tone,  as  she  joined  the 
crowd  on  the  arm  of  her  hussar,  a  hand- 
some cachemere  from  Nismes  coquettishly 
arranged  on  her  shoulders. 
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The  procession  set  forth  from  Sansouire. 
Mounted  on  his  horse — which,  more  fiery 
than  ever,  pranced  gayly — a  red  handker- 
chief on  his  head  and  his  scarlet  scarf  rolled 
round  his  waist,  Bamboche  opened  the 
march.  Next  came  Berzile's  wagon,  cov- 
ered with  new  canvas.  In  the  bottom  on 
two  chairs,  erect  and  serious,  like  salters  of 
the  olden  time,  Fenn^te  and  Caroubie  were 
seated,  whilst  Manidette  remained  standing 
by  the  side  of  her  father.  This  custom — 
the  young  bride  not  to  be  seated  in  going  to 
the  church — is  intended  to  show  that  she 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  idleness,  and 
that  she  is  able  to  bear  fatigue.  The  young 
girl  wore  her  crimped  cap,  her  dress  of 
printed  calico,  and  the  Salter's  green  shawl 
— only  bouquets  of  flowers  mingled  with  the 
ribbons  of  her  coif,  and  fastened  to  her  neck- 
erchief, showed  that  she  was  a  bride.  The 
Keeper's  herd,  Sangard  with  Drapeau  at  the 
head,  closing  the  procession,  escorted  the 
wagon ;  the  heifers,  the  young  bulls,  the 
calves,  all  followed,  with  regular  tramp.  At 
the  left  of  the  conveyance  came  the  peace^ 
able  guests  of  Sansouire  pressing  close  to- 
gether in  a  frightened  column — the  timid 
lamb  of  the  maiden,  her  pet  stork,  the  cat 
of  the  hearth,  the  old  blind  horse  of  the 
place.  This  custom  of  making  the  animals 
who  have  shared  the  life  of  the  betrothed 
pair  go  with  them  to  the  church  is  of  patri- 
archal simplicity.  Towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  have  at  their  nuptials  the  pomp  of 
equipages — the  elegant  robe  of  the  bride, 
the  wax  tapers  which  burn  on  the  altar,  and 
even  the  number  of  the  guests.  The  marshes 
have  the  cattle  for  escort  to  their  nuptials — 
no  firing  of  guns,  nor  feast,  nor  dance,  nor 
festivities,  on  these  humble  steppes,  but  a 
long  train  of  animals,  perhaps  more  devoted 
and  faithful  than  mankind.  Having  reached 
Saintes  Maries,  Bamboche  dismounted,  and 
tracing  before  the  bridge  a  broad  furrow  on 
the  soil,  he  assembled  his  herd  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  flock  from  Sansouire. 
The  wagon  stopped  in  the  midst.  The 
Keeper  drew  near  to  Manidette, — 

"Maiden,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  peace- 
able animals  from  the  salt-works,  "  it  is  time 
to  part. 

The  Salter's  daughter  stepped  lightly 
down,  and,  drawing  a  torntiliado  from  her 
pocket,  she  crumbled  it  on  the  ground; 
then,  not  being  able  to  restrain  her  tears, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  she  entered 
the  church. 

At  the  moment  when  the  assembled  crowd 
were  praying  to  the  Saints  to  bless  the  young 
couple,  a  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  on 
the  flag-stones,  and  Alabert,  in  travelling 
garb,  entered,  to  kneel  in  a  corner  of  the 
chapel.    The  ceremony  ended,  he  was  seen 
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to  put  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  and  to  set 
forth — his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  It  is  strange  that  Alabert  should  have 
received  orders  to  change  his  station  the 
very  day  of  the  marriage  of  the  Salter's 
daughter,"  said  an  old  woman,  looking  after 
the  Collector. 

"  He  is  going  to  Frontignan,"  added  a 
workman  ;  "  it  is  very  far,  but  it  is  said  that 
he  requested  permission  to  leave  La  Ca- 
margue." 

After  the  sacrament  Bamboche  mounted 
on  his  horse,  and  took  Manidette  en  croupe ; 
then,  calling  his  cattle  together,  he  set  off. 
It  was  not  until  the  evening  that — with  his 
wife  clasped  to  his  heart,  his  herd  bounding 
on  the  route,  and  the  pleasant  breeze  caress- 
ing his  face — the  Keeper  reached  his  own 
home,  triumphant  and  joyful. 


Thus  came  to  a  happy  conclusion  that 
which  Love  alone  could  have  brought  to 
pass — the  marriage  of  a  herdsman  and  a 
Salter's  daughter-— a  thing  almost  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  La  Camargue. 

At  the  present  time  Bamboche  possesses 
a  magnificent  estate,  the  bulls  on  which  are 
famous  through  the  country.  Like  a  true 
Salter's  daughter,  Manidette  continues  stead- 
fast to  the  habits  of  her  rank.  The  loud 
voice  of  the  Keeper  still  makes  the  marsh 
bulls  tremble  ;  and  his  vigorous  arm,  as  for- 
merly, still  casts  the  young  bulls  in  the 
arena.  The  peasants  are  fond  of  quaffing 
with  him  ;  but  none  of  them  take  the  liberty 
of  accosting  him  with  the  familiar  "  thou." 
In  fine,  Bamboche  has  harnessed  his  old 
steed,  which  draws  him  in  his  chaise  magis- 
terially to  the  races  and  brandings 


Eeserved  Seats  with  a  Reservation. 
— Most  visitors  of  the  theatre  go  there  to  be 
amused  ;  but  they  very  often  meet  with  diver- 
sion besides  amusement.  Seated  in  the  second 
or  third  row  of  the  boxes,  after  the  play  has  be- 
gun, ^Yhilst  tliey  are  closely  following  the  per- 
formance in  a  peculiarly  effective  part  of  it,  their 
attention  is  suddenly  diverted  therefrom  by  a 
party  of  people  who  have  taken  places  in  front, 
and  who,  coming  in  late,  oblige  everybody  in- 
tervening between  their  seats  and  the  door,  to 
get  up  and  make  room  to  let  them  pass.  This 
is  a  diversion  which  is  not  only  additional,  but 
entirely  opposite  to  the  amusement  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  players  ;  it  provokes  grins  and 
not  laughter ;  clenched  teeth,  which  hold  in  lan- 
guage that  if  uttered  would  perhaps  incur  the 
penalty  of  a  crown. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  prefer  the  amuse- 
ment of  listening  to  the  drama  to  the  diversion 
of  mind  occasionally,  as  above  described,  expe- 
rienced in  theatres,  will  read  with  some  satis- 
faction the  anncxcdbricf  report  of  a  little  lawsuit, 
the  result  of  which  affords  them  hope  of  future 
deliverance  from  that  unwelcome  diversion  :  — 

"  Managers  and  Playgoers. — On  Satur- 
day, at  the  Westminster  County  Court,  was  tried 
an  action  of  Young  v.  Buckstone,  lessee  of  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  took  certain  places  in  the  boxes, 
for  which  he  paid  3.5s.,  and  received  a  printed 
receipt  bearing  on  it  the  numbers  of  the  seats 
Plaintiff  and  liis  friends  ai-rived  at  the  theatre 
after  the  first  act  Avas  over,  and  found  his  en- 
gaged seats  occupied.  He  was  offered  others, 
but  he  declined,  and  demanded  back  his  money, 
which  was  refused,  and  he  brought  his  action 
for  the  amount.  The  attention  of  the  Judge 
was  called,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  a 
note  in  the  receipt,  which  said,  *  Places  secured 
until  the  end  of  the  first  act  only.'  The  Judge, 
Mr.  F.  Bayley,  held  this  to  be  fatal  to  the  plain- 


tiff's case,  and  entered  judgment  for  the  defend- 
ant, calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs 
of  four  witnesses  who  were  in  attendance  from 
the  theatre  to  give  evidence,  if  necessary." 

Playgoers,  who  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the 
play  really  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  heai'- 
ing  it,  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Young, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  above-cited  case  of  Young  v. 
Buckstone,  for  having  generously,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  obtained  a  legal  decision  which,  if 
Mr.  Buckstone's  good  example  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  managers,  Avill,  in  some  measure  se- 
cure them  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  their 
object.  Of  course  the  plaintiff  did  not  happen 
to  notice  the  condition  under  which  the  seats 
were  reserved,  noted  in  the  receipt  for  his  35s., 
and  his  lawyer,  doubtless  overlooked  it  also.  Mr. 
Young,  doubtless,  never  expected,  or  was  ad- 
vised, that  the  letter  of  the  law  would  bear  him 
out  in  ignoring  so  just  a  stipulation.  Otherwise 
wo  should  most  heartily  congratulate  him  on 
having  lost  his  cause,  and  had  to  pay  Mr.  Buck- 
stone's  costs  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  costs  of 
Mr.  Buckstone's  four  witnesses,  besides  having 
lost  his  £1  15s.,  and  being  deservedly  laughed 
at  for  his  failure  in  a  mean  and  shabby  attempt 
to  "  County-Court  "  Mr.  Buckstone. — Punch. 


A  requiem  was  performed,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  the  Nuns  of  La  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  in  honor 
of  Migual  Cervantes,  whose  mortal  remains  re- 
l)osc  in  this  church.  The  church  was  hung  in 
black  and  gold;  on  the  simple  catafalque  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  choir  lay  the  Capuchin 
gown  Avhich  the  great  poet  had  worn,  a  sword, 
a  laurel  wreath,  and  the  only  copy  of  the  large 
original  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THE   FRENCH    TENDENCIES   OF    ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 

A  RECENT  essayist,  Mr.  F.  Marshall,  in  a 
book  not  otherwise  of  much  value,  gives  a 
very  clear  explanation  of  the  special  features 
of  French  society.  It  is,  he  says,  "  a  people 
without  a  type,"  the  one  community,  that 
is,  which  has  as  yet  achieved  absolute  social 
liberty,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  all  its  ad- 
vantages. All  the  compressing  forces  which 
act  so  strongly  in  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  one  by  one  destroyed.  There 
is  no  aristocracy  to  model  opinion,  for  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  only  professes  to 
govern  manners,  and  retains  even  that  lim- 
ited sway  only  over  a  clique.  There  is  no 
military  aristocracy,  for  the  army  is  not,  as 
in  Prussia,  above  society,  and  as  all  ranks 
are  accurately  represented,  it  reflects,  in- 
stead of  moulding,  the  people  from  which 
it  springs.  The  authority  of  the  throne  is 
powerful  only  in  politics.  The  literary  caste 
was  always  too  divided  to  rule,  and  is  for 
the  hour  in  fetters.  The  mob  does  not  im- 
pose any  laws,  for  the  French  ideal  is  not 
the  people  but  the  State,  and  the  "  tyranny 
of  the  majority,"  is  unknown.  As  to  indi- 
lyidual  influence,  there  is,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  no  loyalty  to  a  person  left  in  France. 
Even  religion,  though  it  has  an  immense 
weight  with  individuals,  has  none  with  the 
mass,  for  its  ministers  are  a  caste,  and,  like 
every  other  caste,  are  more  hated  than 
reverenced  in  France.  Books  even  have 
ceased  to  influence  in  any  national  sense, 
each  shade  of  opinion  having  its  own  litera- 
ture, and  none  having  weight  with  all. 
There  is  no  ultimate  referee  upon  any  ques- 
tion except  the  State,  and  as  the  State  does 
not  and  cannot  interfere  much  with  social 
life,  every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Not  only  is  the  habit  of  "  keep- 
ing up  appearances  "  at  an  end,  but  the  talk 
of  it  is  at  an  end,  and  every  man  lives  his 
own  life,  restrained  only  by  the  law,  his  in- 
dividual conscience,  and  that  eleventh  French 
commandment  "  thou  shalt  not  insult  thy 
neighbor  " — a  commandment  enforced  with 
the  sword.  Self-assertion  is  carried  to  all 
its  logical  limits,  and  that  right  of  eccen- 
tricity, for  which  Mr.  Mill  has  pleaded,  is 
the  admitted  law  of  life.  If  a  man  chooses 
to  turn  Trappist,  his  friends  only  smile  or 
applaud,  for  that  is  his  aff'air.     If  it  suits 
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;  him  to  live  in  concubinage,  that  is  between 
:  him  and  his  conscience,  always  provided  the 
I  eleventh  commandment   is   sedulously   ob- 
;  served.      If  a  man  likes  to  profess  Ultra- 
i  montanism,  that  enslaving  doctrine  is  rather 
!  a  passport  to  good  society.     If  he  pretends 
i  to  Atheism,  that  fruitless  faith  also  may  be 
I  uttered  in  every  salon.     Of  course  in  the 
absence  of   social  compression,  there  is  a 
great  appearance  of  vice,  for  whatever  there 
is  is  seen,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
j  allowing  for  the  national  tendency  to  one 
particular  vice,  there  is  much  more  than  in 
countries   where    society  is    still    kept    in 
bounds  by  the  yoke  of  respectability.     Un- 
doubtedly there  is,  meanwhile,  much  greater 
social  happiness,  for  each  man  lives  his  own 
life,  instead  of  one  dictated  by  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  if  it  is  an  eccentric  one,  why  he 
adds  one  more  to  the  class  we  have  too  long 
wanted  in  England — men  who  dare  try  ex- 
i  periments  in  new  modes  of  living. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  even  analyze  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  the  French  society  of  the  day. 
We  wish  rather  to  suggest  whether  the  ex- 
isting tendencies  of  English  society,  the 
change  which  seems  to  the  middle-aged  so 
marked  and  to  the  old  so  annoying,  may  not 
be  in  reality  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Mill 
says  we  tend  towards  a  stereotyped  life,  but 
are  there  not  some  indications  that  the  new 
road  may  lead  in  the  contrary  direction,  that 
English  society  is  about  to  enter  a  phase  in 
which  life  will  assume  endless  varieties  of 
form  and  color  ?  It  seems  to  us  sometimes 
as  if  the  strong  and  somewhat  oppressive 
coherence  of  English  society,  that  structural 
and  pyramidal  character  which  gives  it  at 
once  its  strength  and  its  gloominess,  were 
gradually  passing  away.  The  old  uniformity 
of  career  is  certainly  on  the  wane.  At  least 
three  new  professions,  literature,  engineer- 
ing, and  "  management,"  have  come  into 
existence  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
are  only  not  legally  recognized  because  they 
are  too  new  for  those  fetters.  The  new 
walks  of  life  are  endless,  and  of  the  seven 
brothers  who,  in  old  days,  would  have  been 
brought  up  for  the  army,  the  bar,  or  the 
church,  one  will  now  be  an  engineer,  the 
second  a  practical  milier,  the  third  secretary 
to  a  company,  the  fourth  manager  of  a  joint- 
stock  bank,  the  fifth  living  by  his  pen,  the 
sixth  a  practical  chemist,  and  the  seventh 
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perhaps  an  emigrant,  each  choosing  a  recog- 
nized path,  but  still  passing  through  one  of 
the  side-walks  of  life.  Men's  obligations, 
and  paths,  and  professional  systems  have 
become  so  various  that  there  is  a  liberty  of 
action  of  which  our  fathers  never  dreamed. 
Men  whose  sons  emigrate  do  not  now  con- 
sider them  lost,  nor  are  youths  accounted 
fallen  because  they  break  away  from  the 
groove.  Then,  the  chain  of  opinion  grows 
sensibly  lighter.  Time  was  when  a  really 
eccentric  opinion  ensured  social  ostracism — 
when  a  lad  of  extreme  views  was  avoided  as 
a  dangerous  or  troublesome  character.  We 
have  not  even  now  entirely  surmounted  that 
feeling.  Many  good  men  would  not  know- 
ingly converse  with  an  atheist — though  they 
bear  Comtists,  Secularists,  and  Positivists 
singularly  well — but  that  is  almost  the  only 
proscription  left.  We  cannot  imagine  the 
shade  of  *•  Red  "  feeling  which  society  would 
not  tolerate.  Only  the  other  day  we  heard 
a  man  doubting,  in  a  company  of  somewhat 
grave  signiors,  whether,  after  all,  justice  did 
not  require  an  agrarian  law,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  calmly  received.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  man  who  ventured  such  an  opinion 
would  have  been  declared  an  incendiary, 
and  believed  to  be  an  atheist.  Dissent  is 
still,  we  believe,  looked  on  in  the  country 
districts  as  rather  low,  but  a  man  may  hold 
dissenting  opinions  without  the  slightest 
remark.  Nobody  is  horrified  if  an  arch- 
deacon doubts  the  expediency  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  or  a  clergyman  writes 
in  the  Union  recommending  celibacy,  or  a 
colonel  preaches  Plymouth  Brother  ideas,  or 
a  Quaker  becomes  a  leading  orator  in  the 
House.  We  allude  to  religious  opinions 
chiefly  because  it  is  on  that  subject  that 
most  exclusiveness  remains,  but  there  is 
on  all  points  a  growing  tolerance  which, 
whatever  its  other  results,  tends  to  permit 
men  to  live  their  own  lives,  and  to  abolish 
all  recognized  types  and  models.  Manners, 
again,  are  becoming  easier,  and  every  change 
makes  them  easier  still.  All  the  old  imper- 
ative ceremonies,  except  that  of  sitting  a 
sermon  out  whether  you  are  weary  to  death 
or  not,  are  getting  themselves  abolished. 
The  first  article  of  the  new  code  is  that  men 
should  do  as  they  like,  provided  they  do  not 
impair  the  general  comfort.  The  Oxford 
man,  perhaps  usually  the  best  representative 
of  the  new  tone,  is  proud  of  consideration 
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and  kindliness,  but  he  would  resent  inter- 
ference, and  quietly  evades  opposition.  Even 
the  bad  old  giant  Respectability  seems  to  be 
getting  a  little  toothless.  He  has  still  tre- 
mendous power  over  the  nouveaux  riches^ 
the  men  who  want  social  success,  and  the 
mass  who  regard  a  consensus  as  equivalent 
to  a  demonstration.  But  the  inclination  to 
set  him  at  defiance  becomes  daily  more 
marked,  and  the  number  of  men  who  live 
lives  which  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  have 
not  made  laws  for,  is  greatly  upon  the  in- 
crease. "  I  prefer  "  such  and  such  a  course 
begins  to  be  admitted  as  almost  a  sufficient 
reason,  and  a  departure  from  ordinary  rules 
elicits  no  stronger  condemnation  than  "  Avhat 
a  queer  life  to  choose."  A  man  with  means 
of  his  own  may  be  a  rone  now,  and  so  he 
might  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  he  may 
now  also  turn  philanthropist,  spend  his  time 
among  ragged  schools,  or  preach  in  the 
streets,  or  wander  through  Levantine  mon- 
asteries, or  devote  himself  to  invention,  or 
write  as  if  he  lived  by  his  pen,  or  in  short 
do  almost  anything  without  disturbing  the 
patience  of  quiet  citizens.  Society  is  becom- 
ing pulverized,  and  each  individual  atom  is 
gaining  the  right  to  move,  or  stay,  as  the 
wind  may  impel  or  spare  it.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's Philip  is  always  in  hot  water,  but  still 
this  generation  sympathizes  with  his  arrogant 
refusal  to  yield  to  rank  or  to  wealth,  or  to 
the  necessity  of  getting  his  bread,  or  even 
to  the  law  which  enforces  from  all  men  com- 
mon courtesy.  Of  course,  with  this  ten- 
dency arrives  its  concomitant,  frankness. 
Moralists  say  the  young  are  worse  than  the 
men  of  their  own  day,  but  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain they  are  only  more  frank.  Some  writ- 
ers have  made  a  great  fuss  of  late  about 
fast  girls,  who  know  all  about  Phryne,  and 
imitate  the  cut  of  Aspasia's  shawl,  and  they 
had  we  admit,  certainly  very  much  better 
do  neither.  But  the  "  fast "  girls  of  the  day 
are  innocent  maidens  compared  with  the 
respectable  people  under  the  Regency,  who 
supped  in  the  Pantheon  with  the  most  un- 
disguised demireps  in  London,  and  knew  by 
experience  what  Ranelagh  and  its  "  dark 
walk  "  were  like.  Freedom  of  conversation 
is  objectionable,  but  it  proceeds,  in  part  at 
least,  from  just  the  same  feeling  as  that 
which  in  an  age  of  ultra-prudery  enables 
philanthropic  and  modest  women  to  speak 
out  in  newspapers  on  delicate  themes  with  a 
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courage  from  which  an  elder  and  plain- 
spoken  age  would  have  shrunk.  Frankness, 
the  sure  sign  of  liberty,  is  invading  society, 
and  though  we  may  not  like  all  its  manifes- 
tations, still  having  its  foundation  in  an 
honest  desire  for  truth,  in  a  wish  to  arrive 
at  facts  even  though  they  involve  ransack- 
ing the  charnel-house,  it  can  be  in  the  end 
only  healthy.  Society  is,  we  believe,  in 
England  as  in  France,  gradually  becoming 
"  pulverized,"  and  many  among  us  view  the 
process  with  the  regret  with  which  all  men 
see  destruction.  All  things,  however,  must 
rot  before  they  can  hope  to  revive  in  new 


forms,  and  our  care  ought  not  to  be  to  pre- 
vent the  seed-pod  from  bursting,  but  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  so  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  may  give  us  a  rich  renewal,  with  a 
crop  that  the  rotting  process  has  increased  a 
hundred-fold.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time. 
It  is  not  in  this  generation  that  the  respect 
for  rank,  merely  as  such,  is  likely  to  disap- 
pear, or  that  men  of  every  grade  will  cease 
to  conciliate  those  they  fancy  above  them 
by  wasting  their  lives  in  mimicking  a  life 
which  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  obeying  a 
coterie  which,  after  all,  tolerates  without 
adopting  them. 


Male  and  Female  Eggs. — I  have  recently 
observed  a  statement  in  Once  a  Week  of  Dec. 
29,  1860,  treating  of  bu'ds'  eggs,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  those  con- 
taining the  male  and  female  young  ones,  which 
I  can  confirm  from  many  years'  experience.  I 
bred  canaries  regularly  for  several  summers, 
and  I  had  observed  frequently  to  my  fello\V- 
amateurs  in  this  amusing  pastime  that  the  eggs 
which  were  almost  as  bioad  at  one  end  as  at 
the  other,  invariably  produced  hen  birds,  whilst 
those  tapering  to  a  point  as  regularly  produced 
cocks.  1  should  like  to  offer  an  explanation, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one,  of 
such  a  curious  fact,  and  I  think  that  most  nat- 
uralists will  admit  the  probability  of  it.  After 
watching  the  hatching  of  very  many  nests  of 
birds  (for  most  of  my  sitting  hen-canaries  were 
so  tame  I  could  push  them  on  and  off  the  nest 
at  pleasure,  without  fear  of  their  forsaking  their 
charge),  I  observed  that  the  broad,  or  tail  part 
of  the  young  bird  was  always  at  the  broader 
part  of  the  egg.  Now,  as  it  is  well-known  to 
all  who  study  natural  history  that  the  hen  bird 
is,  and  must  of  necessity  be  broader  than  the 
cock  at  the  base  of  her  body,  owing,  of  course, 
to  room  for  the  "  ovary  "  being  required,  would 
not  that  naturally  suggest  that  the  end  of  the 
egg  containing  such  a  bird  must  be  broader 
where  the  broad  part  of  the  body  is  lodged,  than 
in  that  containing  a  male  bird,  whose  body 
a/icoi/s  tapers  to  a  point?  After  watching  for 
six  or  seven  summers  all  my  young  birds  as 
the}-  were  hatched,  and  finding  this  rule  always 
hold  good,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  above  is  a  correct  solution  of  a 
singular  fact  that  has  puzzled  many  observing 
lovers  of  ornithology.  I  should,  however,  be 
glad  to  bo  set  right  if  1  am  in  error.  Neverthe- 
less, the  rule  itself  is  so  simple,  so  self-evident, 
and,  in  my  experience,  so  confirmed,  that  I 
hardly  imagine  it  likely  to  be  the  result  of  mere 
chance  or  a  freak  of  nature. 

AsTLEY  H.  Baldwin. 

— Once  a  Week. 


What  a  pen  is  to  be  made  of  is  still  unset- 
tled. The  quill,  the  steel  pen,  and  the  hard- 
nibbed  gold  pen  have  their  several  advocates, 
and  are  largely  used  ;  but  still  every  one  com- 
plains that  he  is  not  suited  :  nothing  that  is 
good  and  cheap  lasts.  Various  contrivances 
have  been  adopted  for  keeping  steel  and  corro- 
sion apart.  Pens  have  been  galvanized  on 
Davy's  plan  for  protecting  the  ship's  copper, 
but  not  with  good  effect.  Washes  of  all  kinds 
have  been  applied  ;  the  latest  we  have  seen 
being  of  gutta  percha,  with  the  very  improper 
name  of  the  gutta-percha  pen.  Glass  has  been 
tried,  but  lias  not  come  into  use.  A  Correspon- 
dent informs  us,  that  he  strongly  suspects  that 
simple  gold,  without  any  hard  nib,  is  the  true 
material.  When  his  nibs  have  come  off,  whether 
by  wear  or  accident,  he  grinds  the  gold  ends  in 
an  unskilful  way  into  something  like  a  practical 
form.  He  thus  produces  a  rough  pen,  which  is 
so  durable  that  he  thinks  the  manufacturers 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  im- 
itation of  a  quill  in  gold.  The  metal  is  to  be 
excessively  thin,  and  our  Correspendent  sus- 
pects that  the  best  imitation  of  a  quill  would 
require  so  little  gold  that  a  pen  might  be  sold 
for  a  shilling.  This  pen,  he  thinks,  would  last 
for  six  months  at  least,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
reviewer.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  while  to 
repeat  from  time  to  time  the  complaint  that  the 
world,  in  this  prodigiously-puffed  and  loudly- 
lauded  nineteenth  century,  is  still  without  a 
pen. 


A  CoNSUMiNa  Shame. — The  Southerners 
have  been  burning  all  their  tobacco,  not  to 
smoke  it,  but  to  destroy  it.  Wo  suppose  they 
would  find  some  justification  for  this  under 
Burns'  Justice  ?  However,  it  is  the  old  story — 
tlio  Torch  of  War  always  did  its  best  as  a  fire- 
brand to  prevent  men  enjoying  their  Pipe  of 
Peace. — Punch. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON.* 
Several  chapters  of  M.  De  Witt's  vol- 
ume had  ah-eady  been  published  in  the  pages 
of  the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  whole  of  it  was  written 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostility  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  had  cast  even  a  coming  shadow 
upon  their  immediate  future  ;  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  work  has  been  injured  by  no 
injudicious  attempt  to  import  any  modifica- 
tions of  opinion  which  recent  events  may 
have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
M.  De  Witt  has  filled  up  the  outlines  of 
Jefferson's  character  with  the  greatest  care 
and  skill,  mainly  from  Jefferson's  own  words. 
Whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  belief  that 
Jefferson  was  in  any  sense  a  hero,  or  even  a 
man  of  any  remarkable  depth  or  strength 
whatever,  must  find  the  materials  for  such 
a  creed  elsewhere  than  in  this  memoir,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  contradict  the  very  clear 
and  consistent  representation  of  him  con- 
structed by  his  latest  historian. 

When  men  write  epitaphs  for  their  own 
tombstones,  they  do  not  always  draw  their 
own  characters  or  epitomize  their  own  his- 
tories as  others  would  have  done,  nor  even 
as  they  would  have  wished  others  to  do,  for 
them.  The  inscription  composed  by  Jeffer- 
son for  himself  professes  to  rest  his  fame  on 
the  authorship  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Statute  of  Religious 
Liberty  passed  by  his  means  in  the  Virginian 
Assembly,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Virgin- 
ian University.  It  looks  well  enough  upon 
marble  to  have  composed  an  historically  cel- 
ebrated State  Paper,  to  have  succeeded  in 
separating  Church  and  State,  and  to  have 
founded  a  college  for  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Virginia.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
Washington's  government  of  the  Union,  and 
the  third  President  of  that  Union — in  office 
for  a  continuous  term  of  eight  years,  at  a 
time  when  the  unformed  habits  of  the  nation 
might  still  be  powerfully  afi'ected  by  individ- 
ual character  among  its  highest  citizens — 
might  have  found  opportunities  for  deserv- 
ing a  less  meagre  and  less  provincial  record. 
If  Jefi'erson,  in  drawing  his  epitaph,  had  un- 
afi'ectedly  thought  these  the  only  salient  facts 
of  his  own  biography,  he  must  have  felt  his 
*  Thomas  Jefferson — Etude  Ilistorique  sur  la 
Democrutle  Amtricaine 
Paris  :    Didier  et  Cie . 
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Presidency  to  have  been  more  barren  of 
practical  results  than  he  owned.  It  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  feel  any  such  doubt  of  the 
value  of  his  achievements ;  and  it  was  only 
from  an  affectation  of  Roman  modesty  that  he 
left  the  eulogium  which  he  desired  to  be  in- 
scribed by  other  pens.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  conceived  his  main  and  best  title  to 
national  gratitude  to  lie  in  his  having  deci- 
sively turned  the  current  of  American  gov- 
ernment into  a  more  popular  groove  than 
had  been  contemplated  or  desired  by  the 
leaders  who  in  fact  achieved  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  people.  To  be  the 
father  of  American  democracy,  the  popular 
watch-dog  against  any  suspicion  of  a  retro- 
grade movement  towards  aristocratic  or 
monarchical  principles,  the  hero  of  the 
pacific  constitutional  revolution  of  1801— 
such  was  the  part  which  Jefferson  really 
plumed  himself  upon  filling  during  his  life, 
and  by  which  he  wished  to  be  remembered 
when  dead. 

*  Through  his  whole  career  Jefferson  was 
instinctively  an  actor.  His  political  char- 
acter, as  well  as  his  general  habit  of  mind, 
was  marked  by  that  easy  shallowness  which 
in  some  sense  fits  men  to  be  successful 
actors  all  their  lives  long,  if  they  are  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  talents  of  adroit- 
ness and  expression.  He  was  naturally 
vain,  and  the  development  of  this  quality 
was  cultivated  by  continually  impressing 
upon  himself  and  others  the  belief  that  an 
excess  of  modesty  was  the  besetting  and 
most  unprofitable  fault  of  Americans  in 
general.  In  religious  and  philosophical,  as 
well  as  in  political,  speculations,  he  was  pet- 
tily anxious  to  assert  an  absolute  superiority 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Old  World.  It  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  his  temperament 
to  vent  enthusiasm  in  declamatory  assertions 
that  man  in  a  state  of  democratic  nature 
was  competent  to  solve  rightly  every  problem 
of  government  or  theology  by  his  individual 
instinct— that  society  should  be  as  free  from 
obligatory  laws  as  thought  —  that  public 
opinion  produced  a  greater  result  of  morality 
and  happiness  in  an  Indian  tribe  than  in  a 
European  community — than  to  grapple  in 
earnest  with  the  practical  contradictions 
which  in  his  time  and  ours  beset  liberty  in 
America.  In  his  confidential  discussions 
upon  political  economy,  he  prided  himself 
upon  the  boldness  of  his  logic,  heaped  up 
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masses  of  the  broadest  socialist  principles,  j  tected  negro  produce  of  the  slave-growing 
and  unflinchingly  drew  the  most  revolution-  !  States  continued  to  increase  under  the  eyes 

of  Jefferson,  and  the  eventual  dangers  of 
that  increase  impressed  themselves  more 
and  more  forcibly  on  his  mind.  As  early 
as  1784,  Jefferson  had  pointed  to  the  only 
chance  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem by  excluding  slavery  from  all  future 
States  of  the  Union  which  might  be  formed 
in  the  West.  Yet,  at  the  date  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1821,  he  publicly  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  spreading  the  evil  over 
the  largest  possible  area,  by  way  of  dimin- 
ishing its  intensity  and  facilitating  its  future 
cure.  In  private  he  was  perpetually  wash- 
ing his  hands  of  the  guiltiness  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  he  took  every  precaution  in  public 
to  avoid  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
more  in  earnest  than  his  neighbors. 

A  similar  inconsecutiveness,  whether  from 
shortness  of  political  vision,  from  want  of 
serious  conviction,  or  from  want  of  moral 


ary  conclusions.  He  was  theoretically  con- 
vinced that  every  national  contract,  law,  or 
constitution,  made  by  one  generation,  was 
not  only  voidable,  but  void,  as  against  the 
generation  succeeding.  But  he  was  too 
wise  in  his  own  generation  ever  to  compro- 
mise himself  in  public  as  the  champion  of 
so  subversive  a  theory,  though  he  attempted 
to  persuade  others  to  ventilate  it  at  their 
own  risk,  and  held  by  it  in  private  with  life- 
long tenacity.  Throughout  his  political  life 
he  had  the  adroitness  to  reconcile  the  ex- 
treme views  he  held  as  a  speculator  on  paper 
with  the  caution  of  a  merely  temporizing 
politician  in  action.  Ilis  great  opponent, 
Hamilton,  weighed  him  with  bitter,  but 
acute,  contempt,  in  speaking  of  him,  at  the 
time  of  his  struggle  for  the  Presidency,  as  a 
fanatical  republican,  an  unscrupulous  and 
dishonest  plotter,  and  a  miserable  hypocrite, 
but  too  selfish  and  cowardly  ever  to  risk   courage,    characterized    Jefferson's   foreign 


unpopularity  in  defence  of  his  theoretical 
principles. 

The  temporizing  nature  of  Jefferson's  pol- 
icy upon  the  slave  question  is  brought  out 
by  M.  De  ^Vitt  in  the  clear  and  full  relief 
of  its  contradiction  to  the  trenchant  radical 
spirit  in  which  he  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  so-called  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical 


policy.  In  face  of  the  knowledge  that  Lou- 
isiana was  on  the  point  of  falling  from .  the 
hands  of  Spain  into  those  of  France  by  a 
secret  treaty,  Jefferson,  as  President,  re- 
duced at  once  the  army,  navy,  and  revenue 
of  the  Union,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  for 
explanations  from  the  First  Consul  in  a  hos- 
tile tone.      The  rupture  of  the  Peace  of 


abuses  of  the  Old  Dominion.  For  the  sake  !  Amiens  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  upon 
of  destroying  all  vestiges  of  a  resemblance  |  which  he  had  no  right  to  count  when  he 
to  European  society,  he  laid  down  the  pos-  j  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  contest  with  Na- 
itive  necessity  of  establishing  all  the  esscn-  !  poleon  without  material  force  at  his  back  j 
tial  rights  of  the  people  upon  a  legal  basis  I  but  the  unexpected  and  undeserved  success 
at  the  first  moment  of  their  recognized  inde-  i  of  the  negotiation  by  which  Louisiana  was 
pendence,  lest  the  honesty  and  strength  of  { given  to  the  Union  confirmed  him  in  his 
purpose  of  the  new-born  Union  should  be  ;  misapprcciation  of  the  arguments  to  be  used 
corrupted  by  self-interest  or  indolence  before  j  in   the   disputes   of  national   rivals.      The 


it  had  carried  out  its  whole  scheme  for 
the  regeneration  of  mankind.  But  though 
always  ready  to  parade  in  private^^  a  proph- 
ecy that  the  evils  of  the  slave  question 
would  become  at  once  less  tolerable  and  less 
easily  curable  the  longer  it  remained  open, 
he  never  dreamed  of  boldly  facing  the  prac- 
tical difficulty,  or  staking  his  own  reputation 
on  a  victory  over  the  evil  principle.  In 
1778  he  indulged  a  cheap  and  popular 
pseudo-philanthropy  by  carrying  through 
the  Virginian  Legislature  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves.  Thirty  years  later. 
Congress  passed  an  equivalent  measure  for 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Union.     The  pro- 


attempt  to  revenge  upon  Great  Britain  her 
arrogation  of  the  right  of  search  for  desert- 
ers, by  the  embargo  laid  upon  all  the  out- 
ward-bound commerce  of  the  United  States, 
was  both  puerile  and  suicidal.  Yet  it  was 
the  only  measure  Jefierson  had  left  it  within 
the  power  of  his  administration  to  under- 
take, by  his  determination  to  fall  in  with 
the  popular  cry  for  cheap  government. 
When  the  embargo  had  been  proved  and 
recognized  to  be  at  once  as  futile  towards 
the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  as 
injurious  to  the  American  finances,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  Jefferson  washed  his 
hands  of  his  bad  experiment  of  "  Quaker 
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war  "  with  the  easy  complacency  of  an  un- 
concerned optimist.  When  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out,  during  the  Presidency  of  his 
friend  and  successor  Madison,  the  popular 
enthusiasm  carried  Jefferson's  volatile  feel- 
ing with  the  head  of  its  stream,  and  drew 
him  back  as  surely  with  its  ebb.  At  times 
he  appears  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
possible  troublesomeness  of  an  unrepressed 
democracy;  but  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  any  particular  one 
among  the  scattered  and  contradictory  ex- 
pressions of  so  loose  a  talker  and  thinker. 
His  acts  bore  no  surer  reference  to  his  con- 
victions than  his  convictions  did  to  his 
words. 

M.  De  Wittglances  at  one  of  the  incidents 
of  Jefferson's  later  life,  which  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  versatility  of  men's  opin- 
ions where  their  own  interests  are  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  Jefferson  had  a  natural 
turn  for  minute  details  and  economical  sta- 
tistics, but  he  was  almost  as  incapable  as 
Pitt  of  keeping  his  affairs  in  order.  In  his 
eighty-third  year  he  was  in  such  embarrass- 
ment as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  Virginian 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  He 
had  formerly  expressed  the  strongest  moral 
disapprobation  of  lotteries,  undertaken  for 
however  laudable  an  end.  But  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  loss  which  might  arise  from 
a  forced  sale,  he  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  leave  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  way 
of  lottery.  His  petition  was  backed  by  a 
small  treatise,  enumerating  his  personal 
claims  to  the  favor  of  the  State,  and  pur- 
porting to  prove  that  in  this  life,  where 
everything  is  a  matter  of  chance,  the  passion 
for  gambling  deserves  encouragement  and 
not  reprobation,  as  being  one  of  the  most 


powerful  springs  of  human  enterprise 
a  man  of  deep  convictions  or  strong  feelings 
few  sacrifices  could  have  been  so  painful  as 
the  repudiation  of  his  professed  principles 
involved  in  the  demand.  To  Jefferson  the 
process  appears  to  have  been  unaffectedly 
easy.  His  petition  was  granted.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  misfortunes  aroused  a  passing 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  chief  of  the  republi- 
can party,  which  found  vent  in  a  subscription 
large  enough  to  cause  the  scheme  of  a  lottery 
to  be  dropped,  but  not  large  enough  to  pay 
his  debts  altogether.  Before  he  had  been 
dead  six  months,  his  possessions  had  passed 
from  the  family  of  the  "  father  of  American 
democracy." 

The  perusal  of  M.  De  Witt's  volume  leaves 
a  very  strong  impression  that  Hamilton  was 
the  greatest  politician  among  the  men  of  the 
American  Kevolution.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  course  was  eminently  conservative,  and 
his  political  morality  was  more  downright 
and  sincere,  as  well  as  more  far-sighted,  than 
that  of  his  republican  adversaries.  The 
miserable  adventurer  who  assassinated 
Hamilton  in  a  got-up  quarrel  was  deserv- 
edly execrated  even  by  the  democrats  whom 
he  professed  to  serve.  That  section  was 
already  so  strongly  in  the  ascendant  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  prolongation 
of  Hamilton's  life  would  have  made  any 
practical  difference  in  the  destiny  of  public 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  But  it  would 
at  least  have  carried  further  on  the  example 
so  much  needed,  and  so  disastrously  absent 
in  the  later  history  of  America,  of  a  coura- 
geous, clear-headed,  and  high-minded  states- 
man, sustaining  the  burden  of  a  conservative 
opposition. 


jl 


Story  the  Sculptor. — Moritz  Hartman 
writes  to  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  the  fol- 
lowing high  praises  of  two  statues  by  Mr.  Story, 
found  in  the  Roman  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion : — 

"  Do  the  Americans  know  that  they  have 
contributed  more  than  the  tithe  of  their  fame  to 
Eome  at  tliis  Exhibition  ?  It  is  true  they  liave ; 
and  they  are  themselves  to  blame  for  what  is  a 
loss  to  them  and  a  gain  to  Rome.  Tlie  Roman 
government  has  a  separate  little  building  within 
the  palace  walls,  and  nowhere  is  foinul  a  greater 
crowd  of  visitors  than  before  this  little  booth;  it 
is  as  though  indulgences  were  sold  there.  Even 
the  Koh-i-noor,  with  its  ocean  of  light,  attracts 


fewer  people  than  the  statues  set  up  in  the  Ro- 
man department.  But  among  these  the  truly 
splendid  statues  of  the  American,  William 
Story,  carry  off  the  greatest  applause — the  Cle- 
opatra and  the  Lybian  Sybil. 

**  How  do  these  and  other  American  works 
come  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  de])artnient, 
you  ask?  The  affair  is  very  simple:  The 
American  government  declined  to  undertake 
the  cost  of  transporting  these  works  to  London  ; 
the  sculptors  could  not  afford  the  expense 
themselves  ;  the  Papal  government  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  offered 
to  send  to  the  London  Exhibition,  at  its  own 
cost,  all  the  works  in  marble  of  artists  living  at 
Rome.'* 


A    LABOR    MARKET    FOR    FREE 


From  The  Examiner,  3  May. 
A  LABOR   MARKET  FOR  FREE  NEGROES. 

West  Indian  proprietors  may  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  in  a  legitimate 
manner  the  prosperity  which  was  shaken  by 
tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  and  which  vanished 
on  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties  in 
favor  of   colonial  sugar.     They  have  long 
suffered  from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
labor;    but  the  state  of  the   labor  market 
within  the  tropics  can  scarcely  fail  to  under- 
go considerable  change  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  or  two.    In  whatever  way  the 
civil  war  in  America  may  end,  it  is  >evident 
that  either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Federal  authorities  an  immense  number 
of  negroes  must  be  liberated.    Even  now  as 
many  as  choose  so  to  do  can  easily  make 
their  escape  from  the  Border  States,  and  a 
few  months  will  probably  show  us  that  in 
the  cotton  kingdom  itself  they  are  not  so 
perfectly  content  with  their  lot  as  enthusias- 
tic Southerners  declare.     We  do  not  expect 
much  from  the  President's  project  of  gradual 
emancipation,  and  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
existence  amongst  Unionists  of  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  peculiar  institution,  but  so 
long  as  the  war  goes  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  is  in  abeyance,  and  fugitives  will  no 
doubt  travel  northward  by  thousands.    What 
is  to  become  of  them  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Free  States  ?     In  the  west  every  outlet  is 
barred,  for  the  American  makes  in  the  case 
of  the  negro  an  exception  from  the  rule  of 
free  competition.     The  most  ardent  aboli- 
tionists, with  scarcely  an  exception,  desire 
only  to  banish  him  to  the  barbarism  of  Li- 
beria, while  the  Free-soilers,  who  make  laws 
for  the  AVestern  States,  and  who  fought  so 
sturdily   against    the    pro-slavery   men    in 
Kansas,  will  not  allow  him  to  settle  among 
them  on  any  terms. 

^  In  New  York  and  New  England  a  more 
liberal  regime  prevails,  but  even  there  the 
position  of  the  negro  is  by  no  means  envi- 
able. The  poorest  class  of  European  im- 
migrants are  his  rivals  in  the  struggle  for 
subsistence,  and  ho  is  subjected  besides  to 
an   amount   of    contumely  from   which   he 
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litical  influence  there,  might  exert  them- 
selves to  send  unscrupulous  politicians  to 
the  local  legislatures,  pledged  to  introduce 
measures  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the 
free-soil  but  negro-hating  State  of  Illinois. 
Canada  is,  of  course,  open  to  all,  whether 
black  or  white ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
little  colony  of  fugitives  settled  in  the  Upper 
Province  has  hitherto  been  remarkably  pros- 
perous, considering  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with. 

The  rigor  of  the  climate  is  extremely  try- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  African  race, 
and  they  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  hardy  laborers  of  Europe.  In  former 
days,  when  the  hunted  and  w^orn-out  run- 
away had  been  safely  smuggled  across  Lake 
Erie,  he  met  with  much  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance from  his  colored  brethren  ;  but  the 
reception  might  be  different  if  a  large  body 
of  the  liberated  were  to  arrive.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  colonize  the  Cana- 
dian provinces,  as  their  presence  is  very 
much  required  elsewhere.  In  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands  production  almost 
stands  still,  for  want  of  the  hands  required 
to  hoe  the  sugar-cane,  and  tend  the  crushing 
mill.  Unfortunately  for  the  planters,  and 
also,  as  we  believe,  for  themselves,  the  ne- 
groes are  generally  placed  by  circumstances 
above  the  necessity  of  working  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

We  do  not  blame  them  very  much  for 
their  propensity  to  idleness  ;  the  white  races 
would  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  were 
nature  as  bountiful  to  her  children  in  the 
north  as  to  those  dwelling  near  the  equator. 
In  Jamaica,  where  every  family,  however 
poor,  has  possession  of  a  piece  of  fertile 
garden  ground  which  amply  supplies  its 
wants,  there  is  absolutely  no  inducement  to 
labor  for  hire  oftener  than  one  or  two  days 
a  week.  The  yams  and  pumpkins  grow 
nearly  to  his  hand  at  the  cabin  door,  and 
why  should  the  free  and  independent  African 
make  himself  uncomfortable  ?  In  one  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies  only,  so  for  as  we 
are  aware,  are  men  really  obliged  to  labor 
in  order  to  avoid  starvation.     In  Barbadoes 


w^ould  be  comparatively  exempt  in  the  South,  every  foot  of  soil  is  occupied  and  profitably 
Moreover,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  large  cultivated,  while  its  teeming  population  is 
influx  of  negroes  into  the  North-Eastern  constantly  sending  forth  small  parties  of 
States,  it  is  probable  that  the  lower  class  of  emigrants  to  the  other  islands.  During  the 
Irish  and  Germans,  who  possess  much  po-  I  last  twenty-seven  years  these  have  received 
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about  160,000  immigrants,  chiefly  natives 
of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  yet  they  still 
demand  more.  The  Colonial  Governments 
have  been  active  in  encouraging  capitalists 
to  undertake  the  work  of  Coolie  importation, 
but  the  voyage  is  long  and  the  expense  is 
materially  increased  by  the  necessity  of 
guaranteeing  a  return  passage  to  the  Ori- 
entals after  their  stipulated  period  of  service 
is  past.  Good  results  have  followed  the 
system  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  except  upon  a 
very  limited  scale.  To  introduce  free  ne- 
groes from  the  United  States  would,  it  is 
evident,  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter. 
The  distance  being  comparatively  trifling, 
two  or  three  thousand  of  them  could  be 
carried  to  the  colonies  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  add  a  few  hundred  Coolies  to  the 
population,  and  as  laborers  the  latter  are 
confessedly  inferior  to  the  African.  Were 
measures  taken  to  acquaint  the  newly  liber- 
ated slaves  on  the  continent  with  the  fact 
that  their  fellows  in  the  neighboring  tropical 
islands  are  unwilling  to  work  for  two  shil- 
lings or  even  for  four  shillings  a  day,  with 
"  house  rent  free,  garden,  and  medical  at- 


tendance," according  to  the  report  of  her 
Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  would  gladly  hasten  to 
so  promising  a  field.  At  present  consider- 
able bounties  are  paid  out  of  the  colonial 
treasuries  for  the  introduction  of  laborers 
capable  of  engaging  in  agriculture  under  a 
vertical  sun,  and  if  the  amount  payable  on 
the  arrival  of  American  negroes  were  equal 
to  that  paid  for  East  Indians  (fifty  dollars  in 
British  Guiana),  planters  would  not  long 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  idleness  and 
carelessness  of  the  native  population.  In- 
dustry would  soon  become  as  general  as  in 
England,  and  there  would  be  more  hope  of 
the  negroes  rising  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
beings  when  they  found  that  to  gain  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  necessaries  of  life 
it  was  imperative  on  them  to  work  steadily 
and  well.  Moreover,  the  slave  trade  between 
Africa  and  the  island  of  Cuba  would  receive 
a  heavy  blow  if  labor  became  suddenly  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  Trinidad  and  Guiana — col- 
onies which  have  millions  of  acres  of  virgin 
soil  capable,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
of  producing  sugar  for  the  whole  world 
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The  Irishman  in  Ireland  and  in  Amer- 
ica— Tlic  Irishman  when'  he  expatriates  him- 
self to  one  of  tliose  American  States  loses  much 
of  that  affectionate,  confiding,  master-worsliip- 
ping  nature  which  makes  him  so  good  a  fellow 
when  at  home.  But  he  becomes  more  of  a  man. 
He  assumes  a  dignity  which  he  never  has  known 
before.  He  learns  to  regard  his  labor  as  his  own 
property.  Tliat  which  he  earns  he  takes  without 
thanks,' but  he  desires  to  take  no  more  than  he 
earns.  To  me  personally  he  has  perhaps  be- 
come less  pleasant  than  he  was.  But  to  him- 
self— !  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  man  must 
feel  himself  half  a  god,  if  lie  lias  the  power  of 
comparing  what  he  is  with  what  he  was. 

It  is  right  that  all  this  should  be  acknowl- 
edged by  us.  When  we  speak  of  America  and 
of  her  institutions  we  should  remember  that  she 
has  given  to  our  increasing  population  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  eould  not  give — which 
as  an  old  country  we  probably  can  never  give. 
Tliat  self-asserting,  obtrusive  independence 
which  so  often  wounds  us,  is,  if  viewed  aric^ht, 
but  an  outward  sign  of  tiiose  good  things  which 
a  new  country  has  produced  for  its  people. 
Men  and  women  do  not  beg  in  the  States ;  they 
do  not  offend  you  with  tattered  rags  ;  they  do 


not  complain  to  HeaA'cn  of  starvation  ;  they  do 
not  crouch  to  the  ground  for  halfpence.  If  poor, 
they  are  not  abject  in  their  poverty.  They  read 
and  write.  They  walk  like  human  beings  made 
in  God's  form.  They  know  that  they  are  men 
and  women,  owing  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world  that  they  should  earn  their  bread  by  their 
labor,  but  feeling  that  when  earned  it  is  their 
own.  If  this  be  so — if  it  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  so — should  not  such  knowledge  in  itself  be 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  success  of  the  country 
and  of  her  institutions  ? — America,  by  Anthony 
Trollope. 
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A  Long  Sight. — Two  sparks  from  London, 
while  enjoying  themselves  among  the  heather  in 
Argyleshire,  last  autumn,  came  upon  a  decent- 
looking  shepherd,  reading  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
They  accosted  him  by  remarking,  "  You  will 
have  a  very  fine  view  here  ;  you  will  see  a  great 
way."  "  Ou  aye,  ou  aVe,  a  ferry  great  way." 
"  Ah  !  you  will  see  America  here  1  "  "  Farrer 
than  that,"  said  Donald.  "  Ah  !  how's  that?  " 
"  Ou,  just  wait  till  the  mist  gangs  awa,  and 
you'll  see  the  mune." 


WHY    ARE    WOMEN    REDUNDANT 


Part  of  an  article  in  The  National  Review,  Why- 
are  Women  Redundant? 

WHY  ARE    WOMEN    REDUNDANT? 

Without  aflfecting  an  accuracy  of  detail 
which,  where  figures  are  concerned,  is  al- 
ways ostentatious  and  usually  perplexing, 
the  law  which  determines  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  sexes  may  be  thus  succinctly 
Btated  :  There  are  usually  about  104  or  105 
males  born  to  every  100  females  ;  but  as 
mortality  among  males  at  all  ages  exceeds 
that  of  females,  the  number  of  the  latter 
actually  living  is  always  greater  than  the 
number  of  the  former.  In  countries  where 
the  natural  proportion  has  not  been  materi- 
ally disturbed  by  emigration,  immigration, 
desolating  or  prolonged  wars,  or  other  arti- 
ficial causes,  the  excess  of  females  would 
appear  to  be  about  two  per  cent.* 

In  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  shall  in 
future  confine  our  attention,  the  actual  ex- 
cess is  above  three  per  cent,  there  being 
103-3  females  actually  living  for  every  100 
males,  a  proportion,  however,  which  has 
unquestionably  been  enhanced  by  emigra- 
tion. But,  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
the  proportion  is  in  the  other  direction,  the 
excess  of  grown  women  over  grown  men  is 
much  more  than  three  per  cent.  Between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  it  is 
about  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  after  that 
still  larger  ;  so  that  after  twenty  years  of  age 
v/e  may  state  broadly  that  about  106  women 
are  to  be  found  for  every  100  men.  Now, 
if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  (as  we  believe 
we  are)  that  in  a  thoroughly  natural,  sound, 
and  satisfactory  state  of  society  all  women, 
as  a  rule,  above  twenty  years  of  age, — except 
iJie  redundant  six  per  cent  for  loliom  equiva- 
lent men  do  not  exist  here — would  be  mar- 
ried,! then  the  number  (over  six  per  cent) 

*  The  following  table  is  given  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Repoi-t  of  the  Statistical  Congress 
which  met  at  Paris,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximately correct    for  five  out  of  the   seven 


England  (1851),      - 

103-29  females  to  100  males. 

France,        " 

101-08 

Turkev  C1844),       - 

101-62 

Austria  (1840), 

102-09 

Prussia  (1849), 

100  07 

Russia  (1855), 

101-GO 

United  States  (1850) 

95-02 

t  This  is  apparently  a  perfcctlv  legitimate  as- 
sumption; since  tiio  number  of  women  who  will 
marry  before  their  twentieth  year  may  be  set  off 
against  those  who  voluntarily  defer  their  marriage 
altogether.  Even  in  England,  the  country  par 
excellence  of  late  marriages,  two  and  a  half  per 
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who  are  single  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  our  departure  from  that  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition.  The  proportion  of 
women  above  twenty  years  of  age,  then, 
who  must  and  ought  to  be  single,  being  six 
per  cent,  the  actual  proportion  who  are  single 
is  thirty  per  cent.  According  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General, "  Out  of  every  100  females  of 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  fifty-seven 
are  wives,  thirteen  are  widows,  and  thirty 
are  spinsters."  * 

To  reduce  proportions  to  actual  numbers, 
and  thus  bring  the  facts  more  clearly  before 
our  readers'  minds,  we  will  quote  another 
statement  of  the  Registrar-General.  There 
were  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1851, 
1,248,000  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  i.e. 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years, 
who  were  unmarried,  out  of  a  total  number 
of  rather  less  than  3,000,000.  According  to 
our  assumption  there  ought  only  to  have  been 
150,000  (or  five  per  cent)  in  that  condition, 
which  would  leave  1,100,000  women  in  the 
best  and  most  attractive  period  of  life,  who 
must  be  classed  as  unnaturally,  if  not  all 
unintentionally,  single. 


Part  of  an  article  in 
The  Grenvilles. 


The  National  Review 


upon 


DISLIKE   OF   MR.    CANNING. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  dislike  of 
Mr.  Canning  by  which  the  leading  men  of 
all  parties  seem  to  have  been  actuated. 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  at  difi'erent  times  of  their  lives, 
all  betrayed  the  same  sentiment.  But  it  can 
hardly  have  been  Mr.  Canning's  opinions 
which  led  to  this  community  of  feeling ;  for 
in  his  political  opinons  he  differed  less  widely 
from  most  of  the  above-mentioned  statesmen 
than  has  commonly  been  supposed.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  all  events,  his 
views  on  foreign  policy,  on  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  Lord  Castlcreagh,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Besides,  wider  differences 
of  opinion  than  even  those  which  arc  vul- 
garly supposed  to  have   divided   Canning 

cent  of  the  females  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age  are  married. 
*  Population  Return,  1861,  vol.  ii.,  p.  clxv. 
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from  his  colleagues  have  existed  ere  now 
between  statesmen  without  exciting  per- 
sonal animosity.  Yet  from  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  1827,  there  was  not  a  single  parlia- 
mentary crisis  the  central  difficulty  of  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  Canning  ~' 
is  truth  unquestionably  in  the  common  no 


lie  danger.  The  Bentincks,  the  Fitzwil-' 
Hams,  the  Manners,  and  a  goodly  array  of 
great  houses,  became  the  loyal  servants  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  warmest  supporters 
of  the  minister.  Before  these  sentiments 
There  had  cooled  Mr.  Pitt  died.  Let  us  pass  over 
a  few  years,  and  observe  under  what  circum- 


tion  that  he  was  the  victim  of  patrician  ex-  :  stances  Mr.  Canning  made  his  bid  for  power. 


clusiveness.  The  great  lords  who  from  a 
Stowe,  a  Woburn,  or  a  Chatsworth,  directed 
the  votes  of  their  clients,  and  assumed  a 
kind  of  royal  state,  loved  not  to  meet  the 
son  of  an  actress  upon  a  footing  of  equality, 
or   more.     The   Duke   of  Wellington,  who 


He  had  neither  the  prestige  of  an  illustri- 
ous father,  nor  the  support  of  a  deter- 
mined sovereign.  As  the  dangers  of  Napo- 
leonic aggression  and  "  French  principles  " 
began  to  recede,  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs 
relapsed  into  their   old  ideas.     Everything 


shared  in  these  ideas  himself,  had  grafted  '.  which  had  conspired  to  invigorate  the  Tory- 
upon  them  a  military  impatience  oi  finesse,    ism   of  Pitt  was  wanting  to   his  successor 
and  a  suspicion  of  literary  statesmen,  which   Mr.  Canning ;  while  the  personal  character 
carried  him  even  further  than  the  oligarchs    of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  calculated  to 
from   sympathy  with  a  man  like  Canning,    lessen  the  effect  of  this  difference,  was  un- 
Yet  when  we  have  made  every  allowance  for   happily  calculated  to  increase  it.     The  cold 
the  force  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  it  seems   pride,  the  austerity,  and  the  simplicity  of 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  then  got  a   Pitt  were  exactly  those  qualities  which  dis- 
sufficient   explanation.     Lord  Liverpool,  it   arm    the   resentment   of  aristocratic  rivals, 
is  true,  both  loved  and  trusted  Mr.  Canning   The  gayety,  the   familiarity,  nay   the  very 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  ;  and  he  had,  of    elegance  of  Mr.  Canning  were  exactly  the 
course,  a  host  of  admirers  among  the  young    qualities  which  provoke  it.     An  aristocracy 
men   and  commoners  in  Parliament.     But   is  apt  to  believe  that  it  ought  to  have  a  mo- 
still  there  must  have  been,  we  think,  some  |  nopoly   of  such  gifts,  and   to  stare  at  the 
defect  in  his  character — some  want  of  taste,  ;  display  of  them   in    others  as  a  species  of 
or  want  of  tact,  at  all  events,  to  create  that  |  impertinence.      Canning,   we   suspect,    had 
hostility  which  was  scarcely  appeased  over  '•  not  the  tact  to  see  this,  or,  if  he  had,  was 
his  grave.     Mr.  Canning,  we  should  readily  ;  either  too  careless  or  too  contemptuous  to 
grant,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Mr.    heed  it.     We  might  respect  this  indcpcnd- 
Pitt ;  but  then  he  was  not  Mr.  Pitt.     Nor  ■  ence  in  the  man,  but  we  think  it  was  a  fault 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  he  as-   in  the  minister.     He  who  aspires  to  lead  a 
pired  to  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  at   great  party,  of  which  the  chief  supporters 
all  like  those  which  had  cemented  the  au-  \  are  his  superiors  in  rank  and  station,  must 
thority  of  his  great  master.     Mr.  Pitt  was   consult  their  foibles  if  he  would  retain  their 
the  son  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  he  was  the   confidence.     If  he  dislike  such  work,  he  had 
favorite  of  George  IH.,  when  George  HL  ;  better  not  put  his  hand  to  it.     If  he  does 
was  in  full  possession  of  that  iron  will  be-  !  put  his  hand  to  it,  and  yet  contemns  the 
fore  which  the  mightiest  had  bowed.     These  \  only  means  by  which  success  can  be  achieved, 
two  facts   alone,  independently  of  his  per-  ;  he  may  leave  behind  a  brilliant  reputation ; 
sonal  qualities,  won  him  the  respect  of  the  but  he  can  only  expect,  while  living,  to  en- 
great  families.     Presently  came  the  French  counter  exactly  that  series   of   petty  and 
Revolution,   and  the    great    families  were  i  depressing  mortifications  which  ultimately 
frightened.     They  sank  their  traditions  for  j  wore  out  Mr.  Canning. 
a  time  under  an  overpowering  sense  of  pub-  i 
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TIDE-CAUGHT 

From  Chambers's  Journal. 
«  TIDK-CAUGIIT. 

On  a  fine  May  morning,  not  many  years 
ago,  I  left  the  town  of  Ayr,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  bent  upon  making  a  zoo- 
logical examination  of  the  half-tide  rocks 
about  four  miles  down  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Persons  acquainted  with  the 
locality  of  which  I  speak  will  recollect  that 
south  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  overlooking 
the  far-famed  "  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie 
Doon,"  is  Brown  Carrick  Hill,  an  eminence 
of  no  great  height,  but  having  for  its  west- 
ern termination  a  series  of  steep  weather 
and  water  worn  cliffs,  locally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Heads  of  Ayr.  These  form  a 
mighty  sea-wall,  against  which  the  sea,  when 
landward  driven  by  a  westerly  gale,  foams 
and  chafes  madly.  At  right  angles  to  them, 
and  trending  seaward,  are  trap-dykes  with 
softer  rocks  between.  Upon  these  last  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  giving  life  to  the  curi- 
ous animals  which  form  interesting  occu- 
pants of  aquaria,  and  good  subjects  for 
physiological  study. 

In  former  seasons  I  had  hunted  on  the 
same  ground  with  considerable  success  ;  and 
setting  out  for  the  first  day  of  the  season,  I 
felt  all  the  novel  feelings  and  sensations 
known  to  field-naturalists  only  thrilling 
within  me.  What  a  joy  was  mine,  after 
having  traversed  the  shingly  beach  near 
Greenan  Castle,  and  the  sandbanks  that  lie 
between  it  and  the  Heads,  when  once  again 
I  stood  upon  the  sea-formed  terrace  of  rocks, 
surrounded  with  glittering  wrack  and  tan- 
gle, and  rock-pools  all  astir  with  animal  life ! 
My  coat  and  stockings  were  soon  deposited 
upon  a  large  block  of  stone  that  had  fallen 
from  the  cliff,  at  whose  base  I  was  about  to 
commence  my  pursuits.  My  boots — a  pair 
of  old  ones — I  kept  on,  to  save  my  feet 
from  the  pointed  rocks  and  shells,  and  to 
prevent  my  slipping  on  the  seaweed.  As 
the   tide   receded,    I  followed    it    seaward, 
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shire  coast.  To  secure  it  carefully  was  my 
first  impulse,  and  I  stretched  my  arm  into 
the  fissure  of  tangled-draped  rock  to  secure 
the  prize.  As  I  laid  my  shoulder  to  the 
rock,  stretching  in  my  arm,  I  experienced  a 
slight  jolt ;  at  the  same  time  my  arm  was 
compressed  firmly,  but  not  painfully,  just 
above  the  wrist.  Not  feeling  any  alarm,  I 
carefully  manipulated  the  radiate  animal- 
flower  till  it  came  off  the  rock  into  my  hand. 
Then,  as  I  endeavored  to  withdraw  my  arm 
and  the  coveted  anemone,  was  my  position 
made  knov/n  to  me  :  my  arm  was  caught 
hard  and  fast.  Move  it  to  and  from  me  a 
little,  I  could ;  move  it  round  or  withdraw 
it  entirely,  I  could  not.  At  first,  I  felt  no 
alarm — my  own  strength  being  sufficient  to 
move  the  stone  a  little,  though  I  could  not 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  my  hand 
and  arm  ;  and  I  was  also  quite  hopeful  that 
some  person  would  come  along  the  beach  to 
whom  I  could  call,  and  from  whom  I  would 
receive  assistance.  My  being  caught  was 
simply  enough  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
large  stone  to  which  the  anemone  was  cling- 
ing had  been  leaning  slantingly  on  the  rock  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  slightest  impulse 
to  it  in  a  particular  direction  to  make  it  fall 
more  flatly — the  necessary  impulse  I  had 
accidentally  given  it.  Try,  reader,  and  im- 
agine my  position.  Prostrate  upon  a  slop- 
ing rock,  dank  and  clammy  with  fronds  of 
oar-Aveed  and  bladder-wrack  ;  my  right  arm 
shoved  underneath  the  boulder  which  had 
slipped  down  upon  it ;  my  head  resting 
sideways  on  the  same  mass  of  rock,  and  my 
left  arm  at  liberty.  I  tried  first  to  raise  the 
stone,  but  I  had  not  purchase  enough  to 
enable  me  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit me  to  relieve  my  hand.  I  wasted  ray 
strength  in  vain  efforts  to  free  myself.  No 
one  came  along  the  beach  to  whom  I  could 
cry  for  help.  Some  boys  I  saw  gathering 
shell-fish  at  the  Deil's  Dyke,  but  they  were 
beyond  call,  and  failed    to  understand  the 


working  from  pool  to  pool,  and  cranny  to  [  meaning  of  my  wavings. 
cranny,  carefully,  earnestly,  enthusiastically,  |      Presently,  little  bits  of  tangle  and  waifs, 
only  raising  my  head  at  times  to  gain  relief ;  dried  by  the  sun  during  ebb  of  tide,  were 

lifted  by  the  now  advancing  waves,  and 
hurried  up  into  the  small  water-worn  bays 
of  the  rocks.  I  felt  my  feet  turn  cold  as 
the  water  came  up  on  them  ;  and  from  these 
certain  indications,  became  aware  that  the 
tide  was  flowins.     Oh,   the    agony   of  the 


from  the  pressure  in  my  forehead.  It  was 
coming  near  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  I  had 
got  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shingly  base  of  the  cliffs  and  high  water- 
mark, when  I  discovered,  adhering  to  the 
rock  in  a  darkened  cranny,  a  beautiful  pink 


daisy  anemone,  a  kind  rare  upon  the  Ayr- i  brief  space  of  time  which  followed  the  dis- 


and  ^^ 


creeping  upon  me.  What  had  /  done,  that 
my  life  should  thus  be  cut  short  just  when 
the  realities  of  existence  seemed  to  be 
broadening  more  and  more  daily  to  my  view, 
and  my  power  to  grapple  and  throw  the 
forces  opposed  to  humanity,  civilization, 
religion,  seemingly  but  attaining  to  its  ma- 
turity ?  Was  that  some  one  moving  on  the 
bcacii  ?  Yes  ;  thank  God  !  yes  ;  and  as  the 
poor  old  whilk-gatherer,  whom,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  my  position,  I  had  been  una- 
ble to  see  sooner,  approached  the  stone 
whereon  were  laid  my  coat  and  stockings,  I 
cried  aloud  for  help.  She  heard  the  cry 
evidently,  and,  in  apparent  amazement, 
looked  all  around  where  she  stood,  endeav- 
oring to  discover  whence  it  proceeded.  In  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  how- 
ever, she  was  deceived.  My  shout,  carried 
landward  by  the  sea-breeze  setting  in  with 
the  tide  now  running  fast,  smote  the  bare 
cliff  at  whose  base  she  stood,  and  fell  thence 
upon  her  ear.  All  up  and  down  the  rock- 
face  she  looked  attentively  for  a  time,  and 
hearing  the  sound  coming  down^o  clearly, 
she  never  cast  a  glance  seaward,  where, 
possibly,  she  might  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  wide-awake  franticly  waved  beckon- 
ingly  in  my  left  hand.  After  standing  for  a 
time,  she  raised  her  bag  of  shell-fish  on  her 
back,  and  deeming  that  the  clothes  were  the 
property  of  the  person  shouting,  the  poor 
stupid  old  woman  went  on  her  way,  and  was 
soon  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing. 

Exhausted  with  shouting,  I  lay  quiet  for 
a  time  ;  but  though  my  body  was  quiescent, 
my  mind  was  not.  I  thought  of  those  who 
had  died  at  the  stake  in  the  times  of  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  of 
a  young  girl,  Margaret  Wilson,  who  had 
been  so  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Galloway. 
My  thoughts,  too,  fled  homewards,  and  my 
imagination  making  the  grief  of  my  friends 
my  own,  increased  the  agony  of  my  feelings. 
My  mother,  whom  I  loved  so  well,  and  by 
whom  I  was  so  beloved  ;  the  companions 
of  my  idle  hours  ;  and,  above  all,  a  dear 
one  whose  life  I  thought  had  already  be- 
come a  part  of  my  existence.    The  water 
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covery  of  that  fact !  The  most  fearfully  was  now  all  around  me,  rising,  rising,  and 
excruciating  physical  pain,  I  thought,  would  |  up  the  left  side  of  my  body,  on  which^  was 
be  more  endurable  than  this  horrid  death    lying,  to  my  armpit.     My  state  of  mind  was 

painful  in  the  extreme.  To  lie  there,  almost 
incapable  of  motion,  and  death  stealing  upon 
me  inch  by  inch  perceptibly,  yet  with  the 
blood  circling  warm  in  my  veins,  my  body 
in  full  health  and  strength,  my  conscious- 
ness complete,  and  my  will  capable  of  di- 
recting my  exertions ;  God's  blessed  sun- 
shine all  around  me,  the  cool  sea-air  fanning 
my  temples,  hill  and  dale  stretching  out  be- 
fore me  in  the  beauty  of  spring.  The  arm 
beneath  the  stone  was  chilled  with  the  rising 
brine,  which  had  already  drawn  nearly  all 
the  sensation  out  of  the  lower  part  of  my 
limbs.  Could  nothing  be  done  ?  Once 
more  I  put  forth  my  strength  upon  the 
retaining  mass  of  rock,  which,  owing  to  its 
specific  gravity  being  slightly  reduced  by  the 
water,  I  managed  to  lift  further  than  before ; 
but  I  felt  that  to  endeavor  to  withdraw  my 
arm  would  be  to  get  my  hand  crushed,  and 
even  more  firmly  detained  than  it  was. 
Suddenly  a  gleam  of  hope,  bright,  strong, 
cheerful,  and  hailed  with  joy  as  great  as  the 
advent  of  the  sun  by  the  shipwrecked  in  an 
open  boat  at  sea,  shone  into  my  heart. 
Where  was  my  chipping  hammer  ?  Lying 
just  beyond  my  reach  on  the  flat  rock. 
Oh,  for  something  to  reach  it !  My  wide- 
awake flattened  did  so;  and  gladly  did  I 
clutch  its  ashen  shaft.  Again  I  put  forth 
my  strength  upon  the  stone,  and  as  I  raised 
it  with  my  right  hand,  I  inserted  the  cleav- 
ing wedgelike  part  of  the  hammer  head 
between  it  and  the  rock.  Still  my  hand 
could  not  be  got  out.  Another  eflbrt — 
steadily,  sturdily,  and  quickly,  for  the  water 
was  now  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
body  diagonally,  and  would,  if  I  failed, 
soon  choke  me.  A  little  move — again  a 
little  move — again,  again — I  was  free.  Oh, 
the  blessedness  of  that  release  !  Had  any 
one  been  near  me,  I  should  perhaps  have 
fainted ;  but  not  till  I  had  reached  the 
narrow  green  slip  of  grass  above  high-Avater 
mark  did  I  lie  down,  and  allow  my  feelings 
to  have  vent.  Ever  since  that  day  have  I 
been  particularly  careful  about  putting  my 
hand  into  narrow  crannies  of  half-tide  rock. 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
AMERICA  BEFORE  EUROPE.* 
COUNT    DE    GASPAKIN'S    NEW    WORK. 

Having  taken  up  Gasparin's  UAmerique 
devant  IJEurope  with  high  expectations,  we 
have  found  them  far  exceeded  by  its  merit. 
To  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  politi- 
cal situation  of  this  country,  the  author  adds 
a  statesman-like  sagacity,  which  events  have 
most  remarkably  vindicated,  and  that  ear- 
nest faith  in  principles  which  has  ever  sig- 
nalized really  great  men.  Or,  let  us  say 
rather,  that  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  freedom  has  led  him  to 
conclusions  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  seem  like  prophecies. 

In  great  crises,  such  as  this,  the  statesman 
who  is  guided  only  by  momentary  expedi- 
ency must  falter  and  fail,  or  if  he  succeeds, 
it  is  by  chance.  Only  by  adherence  to  the 
cardinal  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  which 
are  always  the  same,  can  a  nation  pass 
through  such  a  struggle,  escaping  destruc- 
tion and  coming  forth  purified  and  strength- 
ened. Only  by  adherence  to  those  rules  can 
neighboring  nations  avoid  the  greatest  det- 
riment to  themselves  and  to  humanity  at 
large.  To  set  forth  the  application  of  these 
plain  unswerving  principles  of  justice  to  the 
complicated  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  our  present  struggle 
for  national  existence  and  unity  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Count  de  Gasparin  in  this  work ; 
and  that  purpose  is  so  fully,  ably,  and  ear- 
nestly accomplished  that  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  said,  and  must  carry  instruction  and 
conviction  to  every  one  who  gives  it  a 
thoughtful  reading. 

The  present  work  is  the  complement  to 
**  The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People,"  which 
has  become  so  extensively  known  and  ap- 
proved. It  is  divided  into  six  parts.  In  the 
first  are  discussed  the  attitude  of  Europe  and 
its  causes,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South 
as  "  belligerent,"  and  the  questions  relating 
to  the  blockade.  The  second  part  treats  of 
England  in  particular,  its  public  opinion,  and 
the  results  of  the  Trent  affair. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  repelling  cer- 
tain notions  prevalent  in  Europe,  such  as 
that  slavery  does  not  enter  into  question  in 
this  war,  that  the  South  had  a  right  to  se- 
cede, and  that  the  Southern  States  are  un- 
conquerable, or  if  conquered  can  never  be 
brought  back  into  the  Union.  In  the  fourth 
part  the  author  expresses  his  convictions 
concerning  the  policy  of  European  powers, 
and  particularly  Spain,  in  their  recent  ex- 
peditions and  intermeddling  in  St.  Domingo 
and  Mexico. 

*  L'Anieriqno  devant  P Europe,  Principes  et  In- 
tdrdts  Piir  le  (Jomto  Agdnor  de  Gasparin.  Paris: 
Michael  L^vy  Freres.    1862.    8vo.  pp.  553. 


The  fifth  part  is  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  proposes  a  policy 
of  emancipation  singularly  in  accordance 
with  that  which  is  now  shaping  itself  under 
the  earnest  and  prudent  statesmanship  of 
the  President  and  the  inexorable  urgency  of 
the  time.  It  comprises  abolition  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  prohibition  in  the  territo- 
ries, and  the  offer  of  compensation  to  such 
States  as  shall  initiate  the  abolishment  of 
slavery  within  their  own  limits. 

The  last  division  of  this  able  and  friendly 
treatise  consists  of  an  appeal  to  American 
and  European  Christians  setting  forth  and 
seeking  to  enforce  their  duties  in  this  con- 
juncture, in  sustaining  by  their  sympathy 
and  action  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  Gas- 
parin's views  can  be  better  judged  by  quot- 
ing his  own  words  : — 

THE  EUROPEAN   SENTIMENT. 

"  It  seems  as  if,  at  the  thought  of  dividing 
the  United  States,  Europe  has  leaped  with 
joy.  From  the  first  she  was  possessed  with 
this  idea,  and  has  not  yet  been  willing  to  re- 
nounce it. 

"  The  fact  is  that,  from  the  beginning, 
both  from  a  sort  of  instinct  and  by  authority, 
we  have  decided  this  :  that  the  separation  is 
definitive,  and  the  South  will  attain  its  ob- 
ject ;  two  rival  republics  are  henceforth  in- 
evitable. This  opinion,  so  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, of  itself  explains  the  incessant  ill-feel- 
ing which,  during  an  entire  year,  has  existed 
between  us  and  America.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  everything  becomes  clear,  including 
even  our  obstinate  refusal  to  believe  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  war,  and  our  prompti- 
tude to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  South, 
our  incredulity  of  the  prospect  of  success  or 
the  resources  of  the  North,  our  impatience 
of  a  war  deemed  by  us  useless,  our  injustice 
towards  Mr.  Lincoln's  government,  our  read- 
iness to  recognize  belligerents  where  there 
were  only  simple  rebels,  our  willingness  to 
change  our  position  as  friendly  nations  to 
neutral,  and  our  disposition  to  seek  in  an 
incident  like  that  of  the  Trent,  or  in  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the  blockade,  an  occasion 
to  terminate  the  crisis  and  ofiicially  recog- 
nize the  South." 

After  further  alluding  to  the  sympathy 
felt  in  France,  if  not  for  the  South,  at  least 
for  the  success  of  its  plans,  and  asking  how 
an  audacious  nation  could,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  dare  to  inscribe  th6  word  slavery  on 
its  banner,  the  author,  admitting  that  Eu- 
rope is  practically  ranging  herself  on  the 
side  of  the  slave  merchants,  continues  : — 

THE    TRENT    AFFAIR. 

"  But  we  will  not,  I  hope,  go  to  extremes ; 
I  hope  it,  above  all,  since  the  affair  of  the 
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Trent,  whicli,  in  conducting  us  to  the  brink 
of  the  abyss,  has  forced  us  to  fathom  its 
depth.  On  finding  herself  so  near  firing  her 
cannon  in  behalf  of  slavery,  Europe  could 
not  help  recoiling  with  consternation.  She 
has  perceived  that  behind  this  great  desire 
for  peace  lurked  terrible  wars,  and  that  in 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  in  the 
United  States  v/e  should  run  the  risk  of  in- 
citing at  present  or  preparing  for  the  future, 
quarrels  against  nature — between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves.  The  dormant  sympa- 
thies at  last  began  to  re-awaken,  and  Chris- 
tians and  Abolitionists  deemed  themselves 
on  the  road  which  would  lead  to  the  attain- 
ment. It  was  then  that,  after  having  all  but 
reached  the  goal  of  victory,  on  the  day  of 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  recognition  of  the  South  sud- 
denly found  themselves  thrown  far  back  from 
their  desired  object." 

THE  belligerents'  DECLAEATION. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  and  deplore 
our  attitude.  It  is  above  all  important  to 
explain  it.  In  reviewing  the  causes  we  shall 
have  a  chance  of  discovering  the  remedies. 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  so  strange  at  first 
sight,  that,  while  the  United  States  were 
governed  by  slavery  and  for  slavery,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed ;  but, 
since  they  have  begun  to  act  against  slavery 
— against  the  entire  system  of  violence  and 
conquest,  and  of  attempts  against  humanity 
or  public  law — there  has  been  concocted  the 
hitherto  unknown  theory  of  belligerent  in- 
surgents ? 

"  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  Europe  arro- 
gated to  herself  a  sort  of  benevolent  patron- 
age over  divided  America  :  she  viewed  them 
as  minors — infants  who  needed  to  be  directed 
by  maturer  minds.  With  this  republic,  with 
this  danger-threatened  confederation,  we  did 
not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  observe  the  rules 
applicable  to  States  which  hold  serious  rela- 
tions with  another.  We  never  thought  of 
saying  :  '  Whatever  be  our  opinion  of  the 
future  chances  of  the  revolt,  it  belongs 
alone  to  the  American  government  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  conduct  which  it  may 
deem  proper  to  pursue  ;  if  it  is  wrong  in 
resisting  the  separation,  it  alone  must  suffer 
the  consequences,  for,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  still  continues  the  American  gov- 
ernment.' Far  from  that  wo  have,  without 
premeditation,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  estab- 
lished (under  the  impulse  of  the  interests 
depending  here  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  on 
American  affairs)  the  idea  that  tbis  matter 
is  ours  too,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to 
meddle  with  it  {que  nous  avons  a  nous  en 
meler)." 


FOREIGN    INTERVENTION. 

"  But  thanks  be  to  God,  the  United  States 
will  not  be  destroyed.  No  one  has  the  power 
to  efface  from  the  list  of  great  nations  this 
people,  now  passing  through  a  crisis  as  pain- 
ful as  it  is  salutary,  from  which  they  will  issue 
stronger,  because  better.  Our  South-sym- 
pathizing movements  will  not  simply  irritate 
the  nation  by  a  measure  which  wounds  them 
in  the  most  sensitive  spot,  but  will  introduce 
a  principle  resulting  in  a  condition  of  per-  j^ 
petual  antagonism.  jfl 

"  The  policy  recommended  by  the  friends  ^1 
of  the  South  is  nothing  less,  we  should  re- 
member, than  Europe  in  America ;  for  where 
do  we  not  hear  of  some  admixture  of  Europe 
in  American  discussions  ?  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
will  remain  intact  through  the  conflicts  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  I  believe  in  the  fre- 
quent intervention  of  Europe  in  America, 
and  America  in  Europe,  and  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  United  States  into  the  councils 
of  the  great  powers.  I  believe,  finally,  that 
the  telegraph  and  steam  have  done  away 
with  artificial  distinctions,  and  that  it  will 
be  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  two  con- 
tinents to  live  apart.  But  I  believe  at  this 
time — and  thi§  point  will  be  further  elabo- 
rated with  the  care  it  merits  in  another  part 
of  my  book — that  it  will  not  result  cither  in 
European  supremacy  in  America,  nor  Amer- 
ican supremacy  in  Europe.  The  parties  in- 
terested are  no  longer  undeveloped  nations 
{peuples  mineurs),  and  the  pretensions  of 
preponderance  none  of  them  will  any  longer 
tolerate." 

THE   DICTATIONS    OF  EUROPE. 

"It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  sim- 
ilar pretensions  exist  as  the  root  of  the  pol- 
icy which  we  are  urged  to  act  upon.  The 
separation  must  take  place  !  We  have  de- 
cided that  you  were  not  able  to  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion  !  You  shall  fight  no  longer, 
or,  at  any  rate,  you  shall  fight  only  in  this 
or  that  .  manner  !  Such  is  the  language 
which  is  dictated  to  us,  and  thus  do  its 
friends  seek  to  build  an  artificial  foundation 
for  a  State  which  cannot  maintain  its  indi- 
vidual life,  and  will  always  need  the  pro- 
tection to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  The  re- 
sult would  be,  that  European  influence  and 
almost  domination  would  exist  in  the  very 
heart  of  Southern  America,  and  at  the  very 
gates  of  AVashington. 

"  Friends  cf  peace,  you  who  are  so  anx- 
ious to  stop  the  present  conflict,  vrho,  if 
necessary,  would  trace  around  President 
Lincoln  the  circle  of  Popilius,  by  prohibiting 
him  from  maintaining  the  blockade  and  fol- 
lowing out  his  advantages,  have  you  taken 
into  account  the  endless  wars  with  which  you 
would  endow  the  future  ?     Have  you  specu- 
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lated  on  the  consequences  of  your  enter- 
prise ?  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  you  will 
destroy  the  United  States  ?  And  if  you  do 
not  destroy  them,  do  you  think  they  "will  live 
in  peace  a  single  day,  while  you  have  upon 
either  side  of  their  empire  a  Virginia  and  a 
Canada — with  you  governing  the  mouths  of 
their  two  grand  rivers  at  Quebec  and  at  New 
Orleans  ?  " 

PRINCIPLE  VERSUS   INTEREST. 

"  Is  it  nothing,  I  ask,  to  weaken  the  few 
moral  ideas  which  still  exist  amid  our  trium- 
phant materialism  ?  Indignation  against 
slavery  is  one  of  these  ideas ;  but  the  day 
when  we  clasped  the  hand  of  the  Southern- 
ers, framed  theories  in  favor  of  their  revolt, 
trying  to  show  that  it  had  served,  in  its  way, 
the  cause  of  liberty,  on  that  day  our  inward 
light  grew  paler,  and  something  heavy  and 
sad  touched  the  heart  of  humanity. 

"  The  occasions  to  prove  and  show,  the 
importance  of  a  principle  are  rare.  What  a 
precious  lesson  for  our  entire  generation, 
could  it  have  seen  Europe,  spite  of  the 
temptations  of  policy  and  the  demands  of 
interest,  determined  to  parley  or  treat  in  no 
way  with  those  who  dared  to  write  upon 
their  flags  '  The  sacredness  and  perpetuity 
of  slavery  ! '  By  that  single  act  we  should 
have  raised  the  moral  standard  cf  mankind. 
Yet  such  a  victory  would  have  had  also  its 
price. 

"  For  it  is  not,  as  I  know,  great  policy  {la 
grande  politique)  ;  but  for  us  simple  souls, 
who  think  that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone, 
and  that  society  also  dies  of  hunger  when 
the  satisfaction  of  its  most  elevated  needs 
is  forgotten — for  us  the  success  of  Europe 
in  America  would  have  been  complete  if  she 
had  manifested  her  natural  sympathies  for 
the  good  and  her  natural  antipathy  against 
the  evil.  The  revolt  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  slavery  would  have  known  w^hat  it  had 
to  depend  upon  ;  it  would  have  questioned 
itself  whether,  of  itself,  it  could  be  able  to 
conquer  that  achieved  independence  {inde- 
pendance  defait)  which  should  precede  and 
not  follow  official  recognition.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  reduced  to  these  terms,  the  prob- 
lem would  have  been  early  decided,  and  the 
war  would  have  been  of  but  short  duration. 
In  any  event,  the  South  would  not  have  had 
the  right  to  say  :  *  I  hold  Europe  by  cotton  ; 
it  cannot  help  but  walk  straight.  I  pre- 
dicted that  I  would  vanquish  her  prejudices, 
and  I  have  done  it ;  that  I  would  force  her 
to  take  part  for  me,  and  she  has  done  it.' 

"  In  other  terms,  there  is  neither  good  nor 
evil — there  is  only  interest ;  rest  yourselves 
upon  your  interests  and  you  will  succeed, 
will  even  show  (it  is  a  refinement  of  our 
modern  times)  that  in  immolating  your 
principles  you  have  admirably  served  them. 
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God  save  us  from  having  to  imbibe  such  a 
lesson  !  We  would  use  it  only  too  much 
to  our  profit.  There  are,  believe  me,  moral 
defeats  which  make  their  mark  in  the  des- 
tiny of  nations." 

These  passages  do  not  follow  each  other 
consecutively  in  M.  Gasparin's  book  ;  but 
we  have  selected  them  from  difi'erent  pages 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  work,  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  general  tone  of  the  vol- 
ume and  of  the  high  standard  taken  by  the 
eloquent  author,  who,  placing  himself  upon 
the  righteous  platform  of  principle,  allows 
no  baser  interest  to  warp  his  views  of  truth 
and  justice.  There  is  an  actual  sublimity  in 
his  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  nations — in 
his  earnest  belief  that  peoples  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals "  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and 
that  a  national  moral  degradation  is  some- 
thing even  more  dreadful  than  a  lost  battle 
or  campaign. 

M.  Gasparin  is  a  highly  impartial  writer. 
He  posseseses  none  of  the  vulgar  French 
hatred  of  perfidious  Albion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  openly  expresses  his  admiration 
of  England  and  English  institutions.  Other- 
wise we  might  attribute  to  a  national  preju- 
dice the  fact  that  he  heartily  condemns  the 
course  of  the  British  government  in  regard 
to  the  Trent  afiair — condemning  it,  too,  in 
words  of  burning  power. 

THE  REAL  BELLIGERENT. 

"  We  now  look  into  the  past  for  the  day 
when  the  duel  of  two  fractions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  was  about  to  commence,  when 
two  free  nations,  two  kinsmen,  were  about 
to  destroy  each  other,  to  the  great  joy  of 
their  mutual  enemies.  We  will  not  forget 
so  soon  that  frightful  month  of  December 
last.  The  vessel  then  crossing  the  ocean 
was  no  longer  the  peaceable  Mayflower, 
which  in  the  month  of  December,  two  and  a 
half  centuries  before,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  America,  with  its  Puritans  flying  before 
English  persecution  ;  it  was  the  vessel  bear- 
ing the  ultimatum  of  England. 

**  And  while  it  was  plowing  its  way  along, 
while  our  hearts  were  torn  and  our  imagina- 
tion aff"righted  by  the  prospect  of  the  great 
moral  and  political  disaster  which  was  about 
to  fall  upon  our  generation,  the  influential 
journals  of  London  took  care  to  amply  in- 
form us  of  the  character  of  the  war  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  so  inevitable.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  war !  It  would  com- 
mence by  the  recognition  of  the  South,  by 
alliance  with  the  South,  by  the  certain  tri- 
umph of  the  South. 

"And  while  the  report  spread  abroad 
that  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward,  written  No- 
vember 30,  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Britannic  Cabinet  signed  its  own,  was  of  a 
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nature  to  give  hope  of  a  favorable  solution, 
the  Morning  Post  hastened  to  publish,  in 
official  terms  and  special  type,  the  denial  of 
this  intelligence,  which  was  all  the  time  true. 
They  considered  as  without  importance  the 
spontaneous  disavowal  of  all  thought  of  in- 
sult, the  declaration  announcing  that  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  had  acted  without  instructions, 
and  the  expressed  desire  that  the  question 
should  be  treated  on  both  sides  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit. 

"  At  that  moment,  deny  it  who  can,  there 
was  with  many  of  the  English  people  a  little 
of  that  eagerness  which  is  manifested  when 
one  wishes  to  seize  an  opportunity.  England, 
usually  so  slow,  acted  with  an  unheard-of 
haste.  Never  before  have  I  seen  a  more 
striking  commentary  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle :  '  Their  feet  make  haste  to  shed 
blood.' " 

But  almost  every  chapter  of  this  admira- 
ble work  is  susceptible  of  interesting  quo- 
tation. Particularly  interesting  and  con- 
vincing is  the  author's  refutation  of  the 
erreurs  accredites — the  received  errors  in 
Europe  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  war  ; 
and  quite  as  remarkable  is  the  chapter 
addressed  to  Christians — one  of  the  noblest 
anti-slavery  sermons  ever  penned.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  associate  Frenchmen  with 
piety;  but  Gasparin  proves  that  religion 
and  political  philosophy  can  exist  together 
even  in  a  Gaul ;  and  here  is  a  noble  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  Christianity  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  ages  past,  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  the  hope  of  liberty  in  days  to 
come ; — 

A  CHRISTIAN  ABOLITIONISM. 
"  Christianity,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
"  is  a  religion  of  free  men  ;  neither  its  de- 
tractors nor  its  false  friends  can  take  away 
from  it  this  truly  divine  character."  And 
besides  abolitionism  considered  as  a  party 
there  is  an  abolitionism  far  deeper — that 
which  works  within — the  abolitionism  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Open  the  books  of  an  honest 
man  like  Tacitus,  and  compare  the  senti- 
ments therein  expressed  with  those  which 
prevail  to-day ;  measure  the  distance  which 
exists  between  our  times  and  those  when 
slaves,  tortured  to  death  to  answer  questions 
concerning  their  masters,  moved  to  pity  no 
soul,  however  generous  ;  compare,  and  you 
will  soon  acknowledge  what  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  is.  To  abolish  the  servitude  of  the 
negro  the  heart  of  the  white  must  first  be 
changed,  and  who  could  work  that  miracle 
excepting  that  One  who  died  for  both  white 
and  black,  Avho  opened  wide  the  doors  of  the 
same  paternal  mansion  to  both  the  black 
and  the  white  ?  Moral  force  will  always  be 
stronger  than  brutal. 


"Mille   prisons   croulant   a   sa   voix   dans  les 

flammcs, 

N'egalcrout  jamais,  pour  afFranchir  les  ames, 

Une  goutte  de  sung  qui  tombc  d'une  cruix. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  France. 

the  word  "  abolitionism  "  has  not  been  spa 

tered  with  the  low  abuse  it   has  received] 

here,  and  therefore  does  not  arouse  any  feel-! 

ing  of  prejudice;  so  some  of  the  phrases  in 

this  extract,  which  read  almost  irreverential 

in  our  language,  are  not  so  in  the  original. 

THE    PERORATION. 

Nobly  does  Gasparin  bring  his  book  to  a 
close  by  words  of  hope  and  encouragement 
to  us,  and  words  which  must  have  their 
effect  abroad.  Written  in  the  purest  and 
most  eloquent  French,  a  translation  seems 
but  a  dilution.  Yet  even  this  is  worth  read- 
ing, and  will  cause  many  an  American  to 
feel  a  warmer  glow  of  regard  and  affection 
for  the  noble  foreigner  who  devotes  his  ma- 
tured talents  to  an  impartial,  logical,  and 
eloquent  defence  of  the  right  as  it  exists  in 
the  great  American  contest. 

"  The  entire  world,  I  have  just  said,  is 
engaged  in  the  debate.  This  people,  who 
are  elevating  themselves,  elevate  us  also; 
this  spectacle  of  sufiering  nobly  accepted 
will  do  us  good  too ;  we  feel  that  one  of 
those  storms  which  purify  the  atmosphere 
is  at  this  moment  passing  over  our  globe. 

"  Those  on  whom  it  falls  must  suffer :  but 
after  the  tempest  will  come  light  skies,  and, 
like  that  fleet  which  the  hurricane  dispersed, 
and  which  afterwards  was  reunited  un- 
harmed in  the  tranquil  waters  of  Port 
Royal,  America  will  seem,  perhaps,  about 
to  succumb  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  but  only 
until  she  attains  her  great  goal — and  this 
goal  is  peace. 

"  With  the  suppression  of  this  frightful 
sin  which  gnaws  its  vitals,  the  United  States 
will  not  then  deem  the  material  sacrifices 
disproportioned  to  the  progress  accom- 
plished. Acquired  even  at  that  price,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  will  not  be  too  dearly 
purchased. 

"  And  then,  when  all  is  past,  there  will  be 
a  second  creation  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  American  method, 
by  the  policy  of  Washington,  by  that  of  the 
war  of  1812,  by  that  which  was  sown  in  dis- 
honor and  was  raised  in  glOry. 

**  No !  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  her  last;  No! 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  this  nation  will  not 
see  her  death ;  her  flag  will  come  forth  from 
the  battle  pierced  with  cannon  shot,  black- 
ened with  powder,  but  more  glorious  than 
ever,  and  without  having  dropped  in  her 
struggles  a  single  one  of  her  four-and-thirty 
stars ! " 
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HOMELESS. — THE    CAROUSAL 

HOMELESS. 


It  is  cold  dark  midniji^ht,  yet  listen 

To  that  patter  of  tiny  feet ! 
Is  it  one  of  your  dogs,  fair  lady, 

Who  wliines  in  tlie  bleak  cold  street  ? — 
Is  it  one  of  your  silken  spaniels 

Shut  out  in  the  snow  and  the  sleet  t 

My  dogs  sleep  warm  in  their  baskets. 
Safe  from  the  darkness  and  snow  ; 

All  the  beasts  in  our  Christian  England 
Find  pity  wherever  they  go — 

(Those  are  only  the  homeless  children 
Who  are  wandering  to  and  fro, 

Look  out  in  the  gusty  darkness — 

I  have  seen  it  again  and  again, 
That  shadow,  that  flits  so  slowly 

Up  and  down  past  tlie  window  pane  : — 
It  is  surely  some  criminal  lurking 

Out  there  in  the  frozen  rain  1 

Nay,  our  criminals  all  are  sheltered. 
They  are  pitied  and  taught  and  fed ; 

That  is  only  a  sister-woman, 

Who  has  got  neither  food  nor  bed — 

And  the  Night  cries  "  sin  to  be  living," 
And  the  River  cries  "  sin  to  be  dead." 

Look  out  at  that  farthest  corner 

Where  the  wall  stands  blank  and  bare  :— 
Can  that  be  a  pack  which  a  pedler 

Has  left  and  forgotten  there  1 
His  goods  lying  out  unsheltered 

Will  be  spoilt  by  the  damp  night  air. 

Nay  ; — goods  in  our  thrifty  England 
Are  not  left  to  lie  and  grow  rotten, 

For  each  man  knows  the  market  value 
Of  silk  or  woollen  or  cotton. 

But  in  counting  the  riches  of  England 
I  think  our  Poor  are  forgotten. 

Our  Beasts  and  our  Thieves  and  our  Chattels 
Have  weight  for  good  or  for  ill ; 

But  the  Poor  are  only  His  image, 
His  presence,  his  word,  his  will — 

And  so  Lazarus  lies  at  our  doorstep 
And  Dives  neglects  him  still. 

Adelaide  A.  Peoctee. 


THE    CAROUSAL. 

FKOM   PRIOR. 


'twas 


I  DBAKK,  I  liked  it  not;  'twas  rage. 

noise ; 
An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys. 
In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 
Would  banish  sorrow  and  enlarge  the  soul. 
To  the  late  revel  and  protracted  feast 
Wild  dreams  succeeded  and  disordered  rest; 
And  as  at  dawn  of  morn  fair  Reason's  light 
Rroke  through  the  fumes  and  phantoms  of  the 

night, 


What  had  been  said,  I  asked  my  soul,  vr 

done, 
How  flowed  our  mirth,  and  when  the  source 

begun. 
Perhaps  tiie  jest  that   charmed  the  sprightly 

crowd 
And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  so  loud 
To  some  false  notion,  owed  its  false  pretence 
To  an  ambiguous  word's  perverted  sense. 
To  a  vile  sonnet,  or  a  wanton  air. 
Offence  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear. 
Perhaps,  alas  !  the  pleasing  stream  was  brought 
From  this  man's  error,  from  another's  fault. 
From  topics  which  good  nature  should  forget, 
And  prudence  mention  with  the  last  regret. 
Add  yet  unnumbered  ills  that  lie  unseen 
In  the  pernicious  draught,  the  word  obscene 
Or  harsh,  which  once  elanced,  must  ever  fly 
Irrevocable;  the  too  prompt  reply. 
Seed  of  severe  distrust  and  fierce  debate, 
What  we  should  shun  and  what  we  ought  to 

hate. 
Unhappy  man  !  whom  sorrow  thus  and  rage 
To  different  ills  alternately  engage, 
Who  drinks,  alas  !  but  to  forget;  nor  sees 
That  melancholy,  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Mem'ry  confused,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught ; 
And  in  the  flowers,  that  wreath  the  sparkling 

bowl, 
Fell  adders  hiss  and  poisonous  serpents  roll. 


'\a^^ 
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SEA-LOBE. 


Up  stole,  creeping  on  the  shore, 
Rolling,  cresting,  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  tide-waves,  whispering  evermore 
To  rocks  and  sands  the  ocean-lore. 

Lore  of  many  a  mile-deep  sea 

Blue,  rising,  sinking  endlessly 

O'er  depths,  once  mountain,  plain,  and  tree, 

Now  merged  and  sunk  eternally. 

Lore  of  earthquake,  storm,  and  flood, 
That  swallowed,  scorched,  and  bathed  in  blood 
Or  whelmed  in  boiling  depths  of  mud, 
Hill,  forest,  beast,  bird,  flower,  and  bud. 

Lore  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold. 
Wealth  of  cities  vast  and  old, 
And  peoples,  over  whom  has  rolled 
Ocean  for  age  on  age  untold. 

Waves  whispering  of  ancient  lore, 
Ere,  ever  bounded  by  the  shore, 
The  ocean  lashed,  with  tameless  roar, 
Sand,  land,  and  rocks  for  evermore. 

Lore  of  wrecks  untold  and  dread  ; 
Millions  asleep  on  ocean's  bed  ; 
Bones,  shell-crusted,  heaped  and  spread, 
Till  the  great  deep  gives  up  its  dead. 
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From  The  Eclectic  Review. 
MISS  ROSSET'ITS  GOBLIN  MARKET.* 
We  have  ever  been  of  the  number  of 
those  who  speak  of  the  rare  delight  and 
refreshment  with  which  they  have  read  some 
volumes  of  poems  by  a  new  or  unknown 
hand  ;  and  the  truth  is,  such  delight  is  a 
very  common  happening  to  us.  Whether  it 
arises  from  our  wholly  inartistic  nature,  that 
we  are  unhappily  so  constituted  as  to  be, 
which  few  critics  are,  easily  pleased,  we 
know  not  nor  care  to  inquire,  but  so  it  is  ; 
we  are  much  more  surprised  by  the  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  good  refreshing  poetry  which 
is  produced  in  stray  volumes,  charming  a 
few  readers  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  floating 
away  into  oblivion,  than  disposed  to  be 
hypercritical  or  indignant  at  the  production 
of  bad,  worthless,  or  even  feeble  poetry. 
Doubtless  there  is  enough  of  all  this  latter 
order ;  but  what  a  succession  there  is  of 
genuine  harpers,  harping  with  their  harps. 
Here,  in  Miss  Rossetti's  volume,  is  a  vol- 
ume of  really  true  poetry.  That  critics  may 
find  sundry  imperfections  here  and  there  in 
conception  or  expression  is  very  likely. 
Critics  are  always  perfect,  and  the  sum  of 
every  attribute  in  their  own  being,  and  not 
less  in  the  artist  faculty  by  which  they  are 
able  to  represent  their  almightiness.  Criti- 
cisms, therefore,  are,  by  ordinary  mortals, 
to  be  expected,  and  it  will  ever  be  the  case 
that  the  extraordinary  creature  will  treat 
the  ordinary  with  very  considerable  torture 
and  flagellation.  We  do  not  know  that 
Miss  Rossetti  has  been  treated  with  any 
measure  of  critical  unfairness.  Certainly 
there  is  the  manifestation  of  very  deep  pow- 
ers in  her  little  volume  ;  it  is  of  quite  a  sin- 
gular type,  and  many  of  the  pieces  beside 
the  first  have  the  atmosphere  of  goblin 
kingdom  about  them.  No  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  Tennyson  on  the  mind  of  the  author 
may  be  suspected  ;  but  of  positive  disciple- 
ship  and  imitation,  there  is  no  trace.  The 
volume  has  very  decided  character  and 
originality,  both  in  theme  and  treatment ; 
it  is  also  a  volume  upon  which  many  readers 
would  pronounce  a  very  hasty  verdict — of 
rubbish,  perhaps,  unless  themselves  gifted 
in  some  measure  with  that  faculty  of  insight 
into  the  occult  and  dark  which  is  not  always 
possessed  even  by  true  poets :  nor  can  we 

*   Gohlm  Market  and  other  Poems.    By  Christina 
Rossetti.    Mucraillau  &  Co. 


altogether  acquit  the  writer  of  some  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  telling  of  her  story.  We 
especially  notice  this  in  "  The  Convent 
Threshold  j  "  on  the  contrary,  some  of  her 
most  distinct  are  her  devotional  pieces  : 
here  is  a  piece.  Shall  we  say  this  is  in  the 
manner  of  Herbert  ? — 

"  *  THE    LOVE   or   CHRIST   WHICH   PA8SETH 
KNOWLEDGE.' 

"  I  bore  with  thee  long  weary  days  and  nights, 
Through  many  pangs  of  heart,  through  many 
tears ; 

I  bore  with  thee,  thy  hardness,  coldness,  slights, 
For  three  and  thirty  years. 

"  Who  else  had  dared  for  thee  what  I  have 
dared  1 
I  plunged  the  depth  most  deep  from  bliss 
above ; 
I  not  my  flesh,  I  not  my  spirit  spared  : 
Give  thou  me  love  for  love. 

"  For  thee  I  thirsted  in  the  daily  drouth, 
For  thee  I  trembled  in  the  nightly  frost : 

Mneh  sweeter  thou  than  honey  to  niy  mouth  : 
Why  wilt  thou  still  be  lost  ? 

"  Ihore  thee  on  mi/  shoulders  and  rejoiced  : 
Men  only  marked  upon  my  shoulders  borne 
The  hrandinrj  cross ;  and  shouted  hungry-voiced. 


"  Thee  did  nails  grave   upon  my  hands,  thy 
name 
Did  thorns  for  frontlets  stamp  between  mine 
eyes  : 
I,  Holy  One,  put  on  thy  guilt  and  shame  ; 
I,  God,  Priest,  Sacrifice. 

"  A  thief  upon  my  right  hand  and  my  left ; 

Six  hours  alone,  athirst,  in  misery  : 
At  length  in  death  one  smote  my  heart,  and  cleft 

A  hiding-place  for  thee. 

"  Nailed  to  the  racking  cross,  than  bed  of  down 
More  dear,   whereon   to  stretch  myself  and 
sleep ; 

So  did  I  tvin  a  kingdom, — share  my  crown  ; 
A  harvest, — come  and  reap." 

But,  of  course,  as  our  readers  turn  to  the 
volume  they  will  learn  to  expect  in  every 
piece  a  certain  mystical  atmosphere.  The 
following  is  sufi'used  in  a  very  rich  haze  of 
befitting  expression  : — 


"  This  Advent  moon  shines  cold  and  clear,  these 
Advent  nij^lits  are  long; 

Our  lamps  have  binned  year  after  year,  and  still 
their  flame  is  strong. 

'  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  1 '  wo  cry  heart- 
sick with  hope  deferred  : 

*  No  speaking  sicjus  are  in  the  sky,'  is  still  the 
watchman's  word. 
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"  The  porter  watches  at  the  gate,  the  servants 

watch  within ; 
The  watcii  is  long  betimes  and  late,  the  prize  is 

slow  to  win. 

*  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  '  but  still  his 

answer  sounds  the  same  : 
*No  daybreak  tops  the  utmost  hill,  nor  pale 
our  lamps  of  flame.' 

"  One  to  another  hear  them  speak  the  patient 

virgins  wise : 
'  Surely,  Ho  is  not  for  to  seek  ' — *  All  night  we 

watch  and  rise.' 

*  The  days  are  evil  looking  back,  the  coming 

days  arc  dim ; 
Yet  count  we  not  his  promise  slack,  but  watch 
and  wait  for  him.' 

*'  One  with  another,  soul  with  soul,  they  kindle 
fire  from  fire : 

*  Eriends  watch  us  who  have  touched  the  goal.' 

*  They  urge  us,  come  up  higher.' 

*  With  them  shall  rest  our  waysore  feet,  with 

them  is  built  our  home, 
With  Christ.' — '  They  sweet,  but  he  most  sweet, 
sweeter  than  honeycomb.' 

"  There  no  more  parting,  no  more  pain,  the  dis- 
tant ones  brought  near, 

The  lost  so  long  are  found  again,  long  lost  but 
longer  dear  : 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  heart 
conceived  that  rest. 

With  them  our  good  things  long  deferred,  with 
Jesus  Christ  our  Best. 

*'  We  weep  because  the  night  is  long,  we  laugh 

for  day  shall  rise, 
We  sing  a  slow  contented  song  and  knock  at 

Paradise. 
Weeping  we  hold  him  fast,  who  wept  for  us,  we 

hold  him  fast ; 
And  will  not  let  him  go  except  ho  bless  us  first 

or  last.  • 

"  Weeping  we  hold  him  fast  to-night ;  wo  will 
not  let  him  go 

Till  daybreak  smite  our  wearied  sight  and  sum- 
mer smite  the  snow : 

Then  figs  shall  bud,  and  dove  with  dove  shall 
coo  the  livelong  day; 

Then  he  shall  say,  'Arise,  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  come  away.' " 

The  spirit  must  have  become  used  to  sad- 
ness before  it  can  sound  the  true  key  of  the 
human  heart,  or  speak  the  best  words  at  the 
same  time  ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  danger  lest 
we  make  that  sorrow  which  visits  for  a  day 
to  wear  upon  it  the  appearance  as  of  a  life 
long.  There  is  a  tone  of  very  serious  inten- 
sity in  the  following  fanciful  little  thing  : — 


"  Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  1 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  dny's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend. 


"  But  is  there  for  the  niglit  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

"  Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

They  wilt  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door. 

"  Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  ? 

Of  labor  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yea,  beds  for  all  who  come." 

If  the  reader  were  now  to  lay  down  this 
little  volume,  he  would  still  leave  unread 
some  of  the  most  original  and  distinctive  • 
verses.  "  Goblin  Market " — we  know  not 
how  to  describe  or  characterize  it — is  as 
wild  as  if  some  vision  of  Grimm,  or  Tieck, 
or  Andersen  had  found  its  way  to  the 
author's  eyes  and  verse  ;  it  is  a  perfect  little 
fairy  gem  ;  in  verse  remarkably  fresh  and 
free,  and  happily  in  unison.  Very  likely 
some  readers  will  say,  What  is  it  all  about  ? 
To  which  we  can  make  very  slight  reply ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  replying  when  we  are 
asked  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  Goblin 
Stories  ;  it  rings  and  tinkles  in  its  short  and 
rapid  syllables  like  the  fanciful  melody  of 
fairy  bells,  or  the  hurried  and  mystic  tramp 
of  goblin  men :  but  the  thing,  perfect  as  it 
seems  in  itself,  is  for  that  very  reason  indis- 
soluble, and,  instead  of  quoting  from  it,  here 
is  a  little  ballad  more  simple,  but  with  a 
very  pretty  turn  of  sentiment  at  the  close : — 

"MAUDE    CLAKE. 

"  Out  of  the  church  she  followed  them 
With  a  lofty  step  and  mien  : 
His  bride  was  like  a  village  maid, 
Maude  Clare  was  like  a  queen. 

"  *  Son  Thomas,'  his  lady  mother  said. 
With  smiles,  almost  witii  tears  ; 
*May  Nell  and  you  but  live  as  true 
As  we  have  done  for  years  ; 

"  *  Your  fother  thirty  years  ago 
Had  just  your  tale  to  tell ; 
But  he  was  not  so  pale  as  you. 
Nor  I  so  pale  as  Nell.' 

"  My  lord  was  pale  with  inward  strife. 
And  Nell  was  pale  with  pride ; 
My  lord  gazed  long  on  pale  Maude  Clare 
Or  ever  he  kissed  the  bride. 

"  '  Lo,  I  have  brought  my  gift,  my  lord, 
Have  brought  my  gift,'  she  said  : 
*  To  bless  the  hearth,  to  bless  the  board, 
To  bless  tho  marriage-bed. 
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"  '  Here's  my  half  of  the  {golden  chain 
You  wore  about  your  neck, 
That  day  we  waded  ankle-deep 
For  lilies  in  the  beck  : 

"  *  Here's  my  half  of  the  faded  leaves 
We  plucked  from  budding  bough, 
With  feet  amongst  the  lily  leaves, — 
The  lilies  are  budding  now.' 

"  He  strove  to  match  her  scorn  with  scorn, 
He  faltered  in  his  place  : 
*  Lady,'  he  said, — '  Maude  Clare,*  he  said, — 
*  Maude  Clare  : ' — and  hid  his  face. 

"  She  turned  to  Nell :  *  My  Lady  Nell, 
I  have  a  gift  for  you  ; 
Though,  were  it  fruit,  the  bloom  were  gone, 
Or  were  it  flowers,  the  dew. 

*'  *  Take  my  share  of  a  fickle  heart, 
Mine  of  a  paltry  love  : 
Take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  will, 
I  wash  my  hands  thereof.' 

**  *  And  what  you  leave,'  said  Nell,  *  I'll  take. 
And  wJiat  you  spurn,  I'll  wear  ; 
For  he's  my  lord  for  better  and  worse, 
And  him  I  love,  Maude  Clare. 

"  *  Yea,  though  you're  taller  by  the  head. 
More  wise,  and  much  more  fair ! 
I'll  love  him  till  he  loves  me  best. 
Me  best  of  all,  Maude  Clare.'  " 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  sustained 
poems  in  the  volume  is  entitled  "  From 
House  to  Home."  There  is  a  manner  in  it 
■which  perhaps  reminds  us  of  *'  The  House 
of  Sin,"  or  "  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
but  it  is  distinctly  itself  in  intention  and 
art ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  very  true  poem, 
descriptive  of  that  perfection  which  comes 
by  suffering.     Take  these  verses : — 

"  *  My  love  no  more,'  I  muttered  stunned  with 
pain  : 
I  shed  no  tear,  I  wrung  no  passionate  hand. 
Till  something   whispered,   '  You  shall   meet 
again, — 
Meet  in  a  distant  land.' 

**  Then  with  a  cry  like  famine  I  arose, 

I  lit    my   candle,   searched    from    room    to 
room. 
Searched  up  and  down;  a  war  of  winds  that 
froze 
Swept  through  the  blank  of  gloom. 

"  I  searched  day  after  day,  night  after  night  ; 
Scant  change  there  came  to  me  of  night  or 
day  : 
*No  more,'  I  wailed,  *  no  more: '  and  trimmed 
my  light, 
And  gnashed,  but  did  not  pray. 

**  Until  my  heart  broke  and  my  spirit  broke  : 
Upon  the  (Vost-bound  floor  I  stumbled,  I  fell, 

And    moaned,    'It    is  enough:   withhold   the 
stroke. 
Farewell,  0  love,  farewell.* 
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"  Then  life  swooned  from   mo.     And  I  heard 
the  song 

Of  splieres  and  spirits  rejoicing  over  me  : 
One  cried,  *  Our  sister,  she  hath  suff'ered  long.* 

One  answered,  '  Make  her  see.*  " 

Her  eyes  are  opened,  and  in  the  opening 
a  revelation : — 

"  I  saw  a  vision  of  a  woman,  where 
Night  and  new  morning  strive  for  domina- 
tion ; 

Incomparably  pale,  and  almost  fair, 
And  sad  beyond  expression. 

"  Her  eyes  were  like  some  fire-enshrining  gem. 
Were  stately  like  the  stars,  and  yet  were  ten- 
der; 

Her  figure  charmed  me  like  a  windy  stem 
Quivering  and  drooped  and  slender. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  She  bled  and  wept,  yet  did  not  shrink ;  her 

strength 
Was  stung  up  until  daybreak  of  delight : 
She  measured  measureless  sorrow  toward  its 

length. 
And  breadth  and  depth  and  height. 

"  Then  marked  I  how  a  chain  sustained  her 
form, 
A  chain  of  living  links  not  made  nor  riven  : 
It  stretched  sheer  up  through  lighting,  wind, 
and  storm, 
And  anchored  fast  in  heaven. 

"  One  cried,  '  How  long  1  yet  founded  on  the 
Kock 
She  shall  do  battle,  suffer,  and  attain.* 
One  answered,  'Faith  quakes  in  the  tempest 
shock  : 
Strengthen  her  soul  again.* 

**  I  saw  a  cup  sent  down  and  come  to  her 
Brim  full  of  loathing  and  of  bitterness  : 

She  drank  with  livid  lips  that  seemed  to  stir 
The  depth,  not  make  it  less. 

"But  as  she  drank  I  spied  a  hand  distil 
New  wine  and  virgin  honey  :  making  it 

First  bitter-sweet,  then  sweet  indeed,  until 
She  tasted  only  sweet. 

"  Her  lips   and  cheeks  waxed  rosy-fresh  and 
young ; 
Drinking  she  sang,  *  My  soul  shall  nothing 
want ; ' 
And  drank  anew :  while  soft  a  song  was  sung, 
A  mystical  slow  chant. 

"  One  cried,   *  The  wounds   are  fiiithful  of  a 
friend: 

The  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  a  rose.* 
One  answered,  '  Rend  the  veil,  declare  the  end. 

Strengthen  lier  ere  she  goes.' 

#  *  *  #  * 

"  I  saw  that  one  who  lost  her  love  in  pain. 
Who  trod  on  thorns,  who  drank  the  loath- 
some cup ; 

The  lost  in  niglit,  in  day  was  found  again ; 
The  fallen  was  lifted  up. 
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"  They  stood  together  in  the  blessed  noon, 
The}'  sang  together  through   the  length  of 
days ; 

Each  loving  face  bent  sunwards  like  a  moon 
New-lit  with  love  and  praise. 

"  Therefore,  O  friend,  I  would  not  if  I  might 
Rebuild  my  house  of  lies,  wherein  I  joyed 

One  time  to  dwell :  my  soul  shall  walk  in  white, 
Cast  down  but  not  destroyed. 

"  Therefore  in  patience  I  possess  my  soul ; 

Yea,  therefore  as  a  flint  I  set  my  face. 
To  pluck  down,  to  build  up  again  the  whole — 

But  in  a  distant  place. 

"  These  thorns  are  sharp,  yet  I  can  tread  on 
them  ; 

This  cup  is  loathsome,  yet  He  makes  it  sweet : 
My  face  is  steadfast  toward  Jerusalem, 

My  heart  remembers  it. 

**I  lift  the  hanging  hands,  the  feeble  knees — 
I,  precious  more  than  seven  times  molten 
gold— 


Until  the  day  when  from  his  storehouses 
God  shall  bring  new  and  old  ; 

"  Beauty  for  ashes,  oil  of  joy  for  grief. 
Garment  of  praise  for  spirit  of  heaviness  : 

Although  to-day  I  fade  as  doth  a  leaf, 
I  languish  and  grow  less. 

"Although  to-day  he   prunes  my  twigs  with 
pain. 
Yet  doth  his  blood  nourish  and  warm  my 
root : 
To-morrow  I  shall  put  forth  buds  again 
And  clothe  myself  with  fruit. 

"  Although  to-day  I  walk  in  tedious  ways, 
To-day  his  staff  is  turned  into  a  rod, 

Yet  will  I  wait  for  him  the  appointed  days 
And  stay  upon  my  God." 


We  have  quoted  very  lengthily,  but  we 
believe  we  are  the  first  to  notice  at  any 
length  this  volume.  And  is  not  this  writer 
a  true  and  most  genuine  poet  ? 


On  the  Degrees  of  Comparison. — 
Grammarians  have  explained  to  us  how  adjec- 
tives in  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms 
express,  in  a  greater  and  the  greatest  degree,  the 
quality  of  the  positive  ;  as  from  long  we  have 
longer  ViW A  longest;  meaning  more /on/jr  and  viost 
long.  But  they  have  omitted  to  point  out  that 
smaller  number  of  adjectives  whose  compara- 
tive and  superlative  forms  express  the  quality 
in  a  less  and  the  least  degree.  These,  as  usual 
with  words  unexplained,  they  call  irregular. 

As  examples  we  have  in  JEnglish,  had,  better, 
best ;  or,  less  bad,  least  bad. 

In  Latin  we  have  malus,  melior ;  or  bad,  less 
bad;  plus,  pejor,  pessimus,  or  good,  less  good, 
least  good. 

In  some  cases  the  adjective  forms  its  com- 
parative and  superlative  in  both  ways  with  the 
two  meanings. 

Thus  in  Latin  we  have  magnus,  major,  maxi- 
mus  ;  and  also  magnus,  minor,  minimus. 

In  Greek  we  have  fieyag,  fiei^uv,  fieyiaToc  ;  and 
also  fieyag,  ^eicjv,  fieiarog.  Of  these  two  forms 
the  latter  is  at  least  as  regular  as  the  former, 
though  less  usual. 

Possibly  we  might  add  to  these  parvus,  plus, 
plurimus,  and  worthy,  worse,  worst. 

A  little  industry  would  no  doubt  produce 
other  instances  out  of  other  languages. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  change  in 
the  human  mind  which  has  led  us  now  not  to 
form  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  this  the 
less  usual  way.  But  in  the  formation  of  our 
prepositions  we  may  trace  a  process  of  reason- 
ing nearly  akin  to  this  now  pointed  out.     Thus 


in  English  we  have  ojf,  over;  on,  under.  In 
Latin  sub,  super.  In  Greek  vtto,  vnep.  But 
whether  there  is  anything  analogous  between 
the  formation  of  these  prepositions  from  one 
another  and  the  comparatives  above  spoken  of, 
may  be  doubtful.      -         Samuel  Siiaepe. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 
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Steel  Shot. — The  Americans  have  been 
making  steel  shot  with  apparently  the  most 
successful  results.  Indeed,  theoretically,  the 
greater  density  and  hardness  of  steel  ought  to 
give  it  a  highly  superior  penetrating  power  over 
iron  plates,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  in 
this  adaptation  they  have  taken  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  our  English  experiments.  At  the 
proving  ground  on  the  Alleghany  a  number 
of  elongated  steel  24-pound  shots  have  been 
tried  against  heavy  iron  plates.  The  steel 
balls  penetrated  the  massive  target,  tearing  and 
shattering  the  plates  at  every  discharge,  whilst 
the  cast-iron  balls  broke  in  fragments  on  strik- 
ing, and  scarcely  made  an  indentation.  The 
steel  balls  were  scarcely  injured  by  the  concus- 
sion, the  points  of  them  only  giving  way. 
From  these  experiments,  if  the  effects  are  cor- 
rectly stated,  it  would  seem  probable  that  no 
iron  armor  plating  would  resist  steel  shot  fired 
from  large  and  appropriate  ordnance. — London 
Review. 
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CHAPTER    IX.      WILFORD's   WOOING. 

"  It  is  a  very  poor  thing  I  offer  you, 
Violet — the  love  of  a  ruined  man  ;  but,  at 
least,  that  love  is  true  and  whole  and  ear- 
nest. Indeed,  I  never  felt  my  ruin  before  ; 
and  if  I  wish  for  wealth  now,  it  is  only  that 
I  may  lay  it  at  your  feet.  I  know  how  poor 
my  claim  is.  I  know  how  little  I  have  done 
to  merit  your  love.  I  know  that  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  you  is  already  more,  far 
more,  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  And 
yet,  Violet,  I  am  here — at  your  feet — to 
proffer  you  my  heart,  and  to  ask  for  yours. 
Give  it  to  me.  Give  me  a  motive  for  life; 
give  me  something  to  make  the  future  pre- 
cious to  me ;  not  because  of  any  deserving 
of  mine,  but  out  of  your  great  goodness  and 
pity.  Do  I  pain  you,  Violet,  talking  like 
this  ?  But  indeed  I  can  no  more  be  silent ; 
for  I  love  you,  Violet,  and  that  love  will  find 
its  way  into  words.  It  is  my  only  claim  ; 
besides  that,  I  have  nothing,  A  broken, 
"wearied  man,  just  escaped  from  a  wreck  in 
which  all  fortune  has  gone  down.  With  a 
misspent  past,  shattered  in  health,  disin- 
herited, fortuneless,  there  seems  a  madness 
and  a  wrong-doing  about  my  quest.  How 
can  I  dare  to  raise  my  hopes  so  high  as  you 
are,  Violet?  I  cannot  justify  myself.  I 
cannot  reason  on  the  subject.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  my  love  is  honest  and  true.  I 
swear  to  you  that  it  is.  I  can  only  assure 
you  that  all  man  can  do  to  make  you  happy, 
dear  Violet,  I  will  do.  Bid  me  not  despair 
wholly  of  winning  you.  Let  me  think  that 
you  will  forget  the  past,  that  you  will  treat 
it  as  dead  to  both  of  us,  and  that  in  the 
future  there  may  be  yet  some  hope  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  you  will  permit  my  journey 
through  life  to  commence  anew  from  now, 
with  you,  Violet,  by  my  side.  How  light  it 
will  seem!  How  full  of  joy!  Never  to 
look  back,  to  efface  all  memory  of  the  past 
by  the  new  life  of  the  future !  May  this  be 
so,  Violet  ?     Oh,  say  that  it  may !  " 

In  some  such  hurried  sentences,  broken 
by  emotion,  impressive  from  the  feverish 
earnestness  with  which  they  were  uttered, 
Wilford  Iladficld  told  the  story  of  his  love. 

"  Madge  has  betrayed  me,"  thought  Vio- 
let, as  he  began,  and  she  was  hurt  at  lirsl — 
then  appeased — then,  as  he  went  on,  and 
his  words  and  fervid  tones  stirred  up  strange 
echoes  amongst  the  depths  of  her  own  heart, 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  love  for 
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him  grew  upon  her  more  and  more,  what 
could  she  do  but  yield  to  the  entrancement 
of  his  confession,  and  with  her  heart  beat- 
ing tumultuously,  steal  a  soft  white  hand 
into  his,  and  fall  at  last  upon  his  shoulder, 
tearful,  sobbing,  crimson  with  blushes,  in  a 
half-swoon  of  happiness  ? 

"  You  love  me,  Violet  ?  "  he  cried. 

He  had  set  such  a  value  upon  her  love, 
he  could  scarcely  credit  it  could  be  his  so 
readily.  It  had  seemed  to  be  so  far  from 
him — at  least  he  had  so  fancied  it — that 
now,  when  it  came  quite  near  to  him — was 
within  his  arm's  length,  as  it  were — he  al- 
most shrunk  back,  sceptical,  paralyzed,  by 
a  happiness  he  had  thought  too  great  to  be 
real,  to  be  other  than  imaginary :  just  as  in 
dreams  of  great  joy,  however  real  they  may 
seem,  the  dreamer  finds  himself  suspending 
his  belief  with  the  question :  "  Are  not 
these  things  too  glorious  to  be  true  ?  "  In- 
deed great  happiness,  like  great  misery,  is 
dazing,  bewildering,  stupefying.  We  cannot 
receive  either  on  the  instant  wholly  into  our 
intelligences ;  we  must  take  them  piecemeal, 
and  so  at  last  get  the  entirety  through  the 
bars  of  our  minds. 

«'  You  love  me,  Violet  ?  "  he  repeated. 

Was  it  necessary  to  ask  the  question? 
Was  he  not  sufficiently  answered  by  those 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  the  tears  glistening 
upon  their  lashes,  like  the  morning  dew 
upon  the  flowers?  Was  there  not  reply 
enough  in  the  trembling  parted  lips,  al- 
though no  sound  came  from  them  ? 

"  You  will  ignore  the  past  ?  " 

"  Always." 

"  And  think  only  of  the  future  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Wilford." 

She  was  heard  at  last.  Such  a  soft,  timid 
voice. 

A  white  scared  face  looked  in  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door,  and  a  pair  of  large  blue 
eyes  opened  very  wide  indeed  at  what  they 
beheld. 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  keep  out  in  the  gar- 
den," Madge  Fuller  murmured  to  herself. 
"  Perhaps  I  have  not  done  so  very  wrong 
after  all,"  and  then  she  concluded  with  the 
fearful  proposition  contained  in  the  words 
*'  Perhaps  it's  as  well  to  bo  indiscreet  now 
and  then." 

Soon  after  Wilford  passed  into  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's surgery. 

"  Doctor,"  he  began,  in  a  firm  voice.     "  I 
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told  you  just  now  that  there  was  yet  another 
reason  why  I  should  quit  you." 

"  Are  you  going  to  worry  me  again  about 
this  matter,  you  obstinate  boy  ?  " 

"  You  must  hear  me." 

"Am  I  not  safe  even  in  my  own  sur- 
gery?" 

"Doctor,"  Wilford  went  on  seriously. 
"  It  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  this  thing 
from  you  for  one  moment  longer  than  abso- 
lutely necessary."  The  doctor  looked  at  his 
patient,  and  perceived  that  he  was  decidedly 
in  earnest. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Wilford  ?  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  This.     I  love  your  daughter,  Violet." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  doctor,  amazed. 

"  I  love  your  daughter.  I  believe  that 
love  to  be  returned.  I  am  here  to  ask  your 
consent  to  our  union." 

The  doctor  turned  quite  pale. 

"  You  don't  mean  this,"  he  said.  "  You're 
jesting,  surely.  No  —  you're  not,  though. 
There's  no  jesting  in  your  face.  But  can 
this  be  ?     You  love  Violet  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Is  it  not  a  reason  why 
you  should  wish  me  hence  ?  For  I  know 
how  unworthy  I  am  of  her.  But,  oh  !  let  it 
be  a  reason  for  my  return — for  my  coming 
back  here  to  make  her  mine !  " 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  this." 

"  Indeed,  I  will  endeavor  to  deserve  her. 
Indeed,  I  will  devote  my  whole  life  to  her 
happiness.  Don't  think  of  me  as  I  have 
been.  I  am  as  a  new  creature  henceforward. 
Indeed,  doctor,  I  am  changed." 

"But  you,  old  Mr.  Iladfield's  son,  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor ! 
What  will  be  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  What 
■wUl  they  say  at  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  What  will  it  matter  what  they  say  ?  Be- 
sides, don't  think  of  me  as  Mr.  Hadfield's 
son  ;  think  of  me  as  I  am  ;  no  more  the  heir 
to  the  Grange  and  the  Hadfield  lands ;  but 
cast-off,  poor,  penitent,  and  yet  with  a  deep 
love  in  my  heart  for  Violet !  I  regret  my 
lost  position  only  because  I  cannot  ask  her 
to  share  it.  If  I  could  ask  her  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  Grange  !  " 

"  No,  no ;  that  could  never  have  been ! 
Bad  enough  as  it  is !  quite  bad  enough. 
What  will  they  say  throughout  Grilling  Ab- 
bots ?  "  and  the  doctor  wiped  his  forehead. 
"  In  what  a  situation  you  have  placed  me. 
Why  all  the  old  women  in  town  will  rise 


The  tea-tables  will  be  up  en 
thank  you.    I  see  you  are 


agamst  me. 
massed 

"Doctor,  oh 
relenting." 

"  I'm  not  indeed !  I'm  all  in  a  fever. 
What  I  shall  be  charged  with  !  They  will 
say  I  brought  you  here  on  purpose.  That 
I  set  a  trap  for  the  old  squire's  son.  By 
heavens  !  it  is  not  to  be  borne.  No,  Wil- 
ford, you  must  go,  I  see  that  plain  enough ; 
but  as  for  coming  back  again " 

"Y'et,  consider,  doctor,  for  Violet's  sake 
— if  she  loves  me " 

"  Does  she  love  you  ?  "  and  Mr.  Fuller 
rubbed  his  chin  meditatively. 

"  She  does." 

"  You're  sure  ?  You  look  so.  O  Vio- 
let !  I  didn't  believe  you'd  do  such  a  thing ! " 

"  But,  Mr.  Fuller " 

"  There — there — don't  talk  to  me.  I  must 
think  it  all  over ;  it  requires  consideration ; 
a  very  great  deal  of  consideration.  By  and 
by  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it.  I'll  speak  to 
you  again.  Now,  go,  leave  me,  there's  a 
good  fellow,  let  me  have  some  peace.  I've 
a  heap  of  things  to  do,  all  sorts  of  medicines 
to  make  up.  There — there — go."  And  Wil- 
ford was  gently  pushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  doctor  paced  up  and  down  with  long 
strides  and  unusual  rapidity,  crumpling  up 
in  his  excitement  a  large,  many-hued  silk 
handkerchief  to  quite  a  ball  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  been  an  ass,"  he  said,  "  and  that's 
the  simple  truth.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
all  this.  I  ought  to  have  known  that  some 
such  thing  as  this  was  likely  to  happen.  And 
yet  I  never  gave  it  a  thought ;  and  to  see  him 
so  sad  and  ill  and  broken  down  as  he  was 
when  he  first  came  here,  who  would  have 
expected  him  to  fall  in  love  with  Violet? 
My  dear,  dear  daughter  Violet — so  like  her 
mother,  too.  I'm  sure  I  can  never  part  with 
her.  It  would  quite  break  my  heart.  And 
yet, — if  she  loves  him,  as  he  says  she  does.' 
It's  my  fault — it's  all  my  fault  for  bringing 
him  into  the  house.  But  I  was  so  fond  of 
him  ;  I  took  to  him  quite  as  a  boy  somehow. 
I  never  had  a  son  of  my  own  ;  and  he  was 
such  a  bright,  noble,  handsome  boy.  Well, 
suppose  he  did  quarrel  with  his  father,  the 
old  man  would  be  provoking  enough  when 
he  chose,  and  irritating  enough  as  I  very 
well  know ;  and  if  he  did  leave  home,  and 
go  a  little  wrong  and  wild  and  madcap, 
whose  fault  was  it  I  should  like  to  know  P 
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hardly  all  his  own,  hardly  that.  And  he's 
poor  now  ;  people  can't  well  say — yet  they 
•will,  I  feel  sure — that  he's  much  of  a  match 
for  Violet,  or  any  very  great  catch  for  her. 
Can  I  consent  ?  Shall  I  give  him  my  dear, 
good  daughter — the  little  rogue — so  quiet 
and  demure  and  delicate,  and  in  love  all  the 
■while  with  this  great,  grim-looking  man  ?  Can 
I  give  her  to  him  ?  Does  he  deserve  it  ?  Is  he 
worthy  of  her  ?  Well,  well.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  is  quite  worthy  of  a  woman  so  pure  and 
good  as  Violet  is  ;  at  least  I  have  never  met 
such  a  one.  It's  very  hard  to  know  what  to 
do.  And  if  it  should  offend  the  people  at  the 
Grange  !  Oh  !  we  must  be  very  careful  about 
that.  I  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Stephen  about  it. 
I  must  be  sure  to  ask  her  opinion  upon  the 
subject." 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Who's  there  ?  "    And  Violet  entered. 

"  What's  all  this  about,  Vi  ?  Is  it  true? 
I  see  it  is.  You  love  him  ?  O  Violet !  " 
She  could  only  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kiss  him  impetuously. 

"  But  we  must  do  nothing  without  Mrs. 
Stephen,  Violet.  Her  consent  is  even  more 
important  than  mine." 

"  She  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
knows  all,"  whispered  Violet. 

There  was  the  rustle  of  silk  skirts,  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  entered,  bringing  Madge  with 
her. 

"  Dear  me  !  what  a  crowd  in  the  surgery  ! 
— for  Heaven's  sake  take  care  of  the  bot- 
tles !  " 

"  O  Mr.  Fuller,  I'm  so  delighted  at  what 
I  have  heard  !  You  can't  think  how  pleased 
I  am.  My  dear  Violet — my  dear  Madge." 
And  thereupon  the  three  ladies  embraced 
each  other  affectionately,  as  the  manner  of 
their  sex  is  in  such  cases.  Men  celebrate  fes- 
tive occasions  with  bottles  of  wine — women, 
with  numberless  kisses. 

"  You  give  your  consent,  Mr.  Fuller  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must.  They  love  each 
other.  Never  was  there  a  marriage  that 
promised  to  be  happier." 

"But  it  comes  upon  me  so  suddenly! 
I've  had  no  time  to  think  about  it  at  all. 
And  Violet's  very  yonng.  And  Wilford's 
little  better  than  an  invalid.  There  can  be 
no  hurry.    Yes  ;  they  must  wait." 
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"  Wait  ?  "  repeated  Wilford,  joining  the 
group. 

"  Yes,  a  year  ;  they  must  wait  a  year,"  the 
doctor  said,  determinedly. 

"  A  year  !  "  And  Wilford  glanced  suspi- 
ciously round  him,  as  though  he  dreaded 
that  an  intention  existed  to  cheat  him  of  his 
happiness. 

"  A  year  will  soon  fly  away,"  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen suggested,  smilingly. 

"  Be  it  so,"  Wilford  said  suddenly.  "  Yes, 
be  it  so  ;  perhaps  it  will  be  better." 

Had  Violet  looked  to  him  to  resist  that 
postponement?  If  so,  she  acquiesced  very 
soon  in  the  arrangement.  She  came  quite 
close  to  him. 

"And  if  you  must  go,  Wilford,  if  you 
must  leave  us  for  the  present,  you  will  write 
to  me — you  will  be  sure  to — you  will  write 
very  often  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  sure  to,  Violet." 

The  doctor  looked  almost  scared  at  what 
he  had  done.  He  still  seemed  to  cling  to 
the  status  quo,  like  a  timid  bather  afraid  to 
let  go  the  rope. 

"  But  we  must  have  Stephen's  consent,  re- 
member, his  unqualified  consent." 

"  I'll  answer  for  Stephen,"  said  Gertrude 
Hadfield  ;  and  she  whispered  to  the  doctor. 
'*  Do  you  know,  doctor,  we  were  not  unpre- 
pared for  this  ?  Steenie  and  I  have  often 
talked  it  over,  hoping  that  it  might  come 
about.  I  thought  of  it  directly  I  found  Wil- 
ford recovering." 

"  The  deuce  you  did,"  muttered  Mr.  Ful- 
ler. "  Why  it  seems  that  everybody  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  thought  of  it,  excepting 
myself ;  I  begin  to  think  I  grow  thick-headed 
as  I  get  older." 

Madge  thought  her  father  looked  rather 
melancholy.     She  went  up  and  kissed  him. 

"You  know,  papa,  /shall  be  left  at  home 
to  take  care  of  you,  and  attend  to  the  house, 
and  make  tea  and  keep  the  keys  of  the  store- 
room." 

"  Yes,  Madge,  and  eat  the  jam  in  it,"  and 
Mr.  Fuller  shook  his  head  in  half-comical 
despair. 

"  Oh,  but  I  shall  be  a  year  older,"  said 
Madge,  with  a  blush,  "  and  perhaps  I  sha'n't 
be  so  fond  of  jam  then  as  I  am  now." 

"  Yes,  there's  a  year  to  come — that's  some 
comfort,"  groaned  the  doctor. 
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Mrs.  Stephen  drove  back  to  the  Grange 
in  her  pony-carriage.  She  soon  apprised 
her  husband  of  all  that  had  happened  at  the 
cottage. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  a  very  happy  thing,"  Mrs. 
Stephen  commented ;  "  Wilford  ought  to 
marry — of  course  he  ought.  Men  ought  all 
to  marry.  I'm  sure  it  would  be  much  better 
for  them,  and  they  would  be  a  great  deal 
happier,  and  it  would  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way.  I'm  sure  there  wouldn't  be 
half  so  much  mischief,  and  irregularity,  and 
wickedness  in  the  world  if  there  were  more 
marriages."  (Mrs.  Stephen  had  tried  the 
specific  and  found  it  answer  in  her  own 
case.)  "  Wilford  ought  to  consider  himself 
very  fortunate  in  having  secured  such  a 
charming  girl  as  Vi  Fuller.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  difiFerent  if  your  father's 
will  hadn't  been  what  it  was;  of  course 
then—" 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  don't  say  anything 
about  that — it  should  not  have  altered  the 
case." 

"  I  mean  that  tJien  he  might  have  looked 
higher.  But  she'll  make  him  an  admirable 
wife,  and  he'll  forget  all  his  troubles,  and 
leave  off  moping  and  being  miserable,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  Was  that  one  of  the  chil- 
dren crying  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  besides,  if  it  was,  nurse 
can  see  to  it.  I  hope  you  have  not  over- 
exerted yourself,"  etc.,  etc. 

*'  A  year  will  soon  go,"  said  Wilford,  as, 
some  days  later,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Grilling  Abbots.  "  And  she  has  promised 
to  write  very  often.  Then,  a  new  name,  a 
new  life,  and  Violet  mine,  there  will  yet  be 
chance  of  happiness  in  the  future  !  " 

And  he  journeyed  towards  London. 

CHAPTER  X.      TIME  FLIES. 

There  is  a  certain  well-understood  though 
unexpressed  convention,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  world  is  bound  to  laugh  at  specific  sub- 
jects. Jokes  upon  these  are  constantly 
"  kept  standing  "  as  the  printers  call  it,  con- 
veniently for  the  immediate  use  of  the  jester 
never  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage ;  for  as  necessary  as  air  to  ordinary  and 
unjocose  people,  is  laughter  to  the  jester 
and  he  prefers  to  obtain  it  surely  by  an  old 
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golden  G^^,  if  I  may  so  say,  fresh  laid  by 
the  Mint — it  is  suspicious-looking,  it  may 
be  bad,  it  is  so  much  brighter  than  usual ; 
the  thin,  well-thumbed,  dull-shining  sov- 
ereign, years  in  circulation,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferred. And  it  is  the  same  with  jests  :  the 
old  are  honored  with  the  established  laugh- 
ter ;  the  new  are  questioned,  and  their  pay- 
ment in  grins  frequently  refused. 

It  seems  to  me  (though  of  course  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  say  so  now  with  a  view  to 
any  alteration),  that  some  of  these  subjects 
are  rather  ill-chosen  ;  are  not  really  so  pro- 
vocative of  honest  mirth  as  the  jesters  would 
have  us  believe  ;  have  a  serious  and  some- 
times painful  side,  which  might  fairly  ex- 
empt them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  in- 
cessant sallies  and  rallies  of  the  facetious. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  topics  in  respect 
to  which  the  gentlemen  with  the  caps  and 
bells  rely  for  the  bringing  down  of  the  mirth 
and  applause  of  their  audience. 

Widows — Bishops — Impecuniosity — Love- 
letters. 

These  four  will  do  :  though  of  course  there 
are  many  more  on  behalf  of  which  and  in 
deprecation  of  cachinnation  much  might  be 
urged ;  and  even  for  all  these  I  do  not  feel 
absolutely  bound  to  enter  the  lists.  I  am 
not  a  Widow,  nOr  am  I  a  Bishop.  Perhaps 
I  should  only  damage  the  cause  of  either  by 
defending  it ;  perhaps  they  are  both  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  the 
Widow  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  found,  as 
a  rule,  her  situation  to  be  more  forlorn  than 
facetious ;  while  for  the  Bishop,  I  could 
never  for  the  life  of  me  discover  from  a  lay 
point  of  view  any  particular  funniness  about 
him — a  comfortable  and  respectable  digni- 
tary, no  doubt ;  but  what  does  the  commu- 
nity see  to  laugh  at  in  that  fact  ?  I  know 
not.  Yet  turn  to  the  comic  books:  how 
many  jokes  have  been  cracked  upon  the 
venerable  heads  of  the  spiritual  lords  ?  It 
is  past  all  counting.  For  Impecuniosity,  let 
me  confess  that  on  occasions  when  I  have 
found  my  banker's  account  to  be  at  a  very 
low  figure,  and  perhaps  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  pass-book — for  my  credit 
is  good,  and  I  have  been  permitted  to  over- 
draw once  or  twice — when  this  has  been  so, 


and  well-trod  road,  rather  than  risk  missing  let  me  hasten  to  state  that  I  have  derived 
it  on  a  path  but  newly  discovered,  however  j  distress  and  annoyance  from  the  circum- 
pleasant  and  inviting  otherwise.    There  is  I  stance,  and  clearly  not  mirth  and  amuse- 
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ment.  For  Love-letters  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  urge.  Perhaps  in  my  time  I  may 
have  written  such  things.  AVho  hasn't?  A 
long  time  ago.     Oh,  yes,  that  of  course  I 

Read  over  the  last  great  love-case  in  the 
law  reports,  and  you'll  surely  find  that  shrieks 
of  laughter  followed  the  putting  in  evidence 
of  the  letters  of  the  poor  wretches  con- 
cerned. They  were  treated  as  quite  new 
and  exceptional  matters,  purely  funny ;  it 
was  as  though  nobody  in  court  had  ever 
heard  before  of  such  intensely  comic  things 
as  love-letters  ;  as  though  they  were  bril- 
liant conundrums,  or  laughable  verses  from 
the  last  burlesque  ;  as  though  the  judge  on 
the  bench  hadn't  written  such  things  himself 
in  days  gone  by,  or  the  counsel  on  either 
side,  or  the  witnesses,  or  the  jury,  over  and 
over  again — everybody  in  court,  down  even 
to  the  lawyers'  clerks  leering  in  the  gulf 
between  the  bar  and  the  judgment-seat,  not 
very  loving  or  lovable-looking :  they  are 
not  handsome  men  as  a  rule,  are  lawyers' 
clerks,  any  more  than  are  low  church 
curates.  Are  those  poor  love-letters,  then, 
really  such  fit  subjects  for  jesting  ?  Granted 
that  they  are  faded  and  crumpled  and 
shabby-looking  now,  the  passion  that  gave 
them  preciousness  and  vitality  clean  gone 
from  them,  that  they  are  as  graceless  and 
unattractive  as  a  balloon  with  the  gas  out  of 
it,  as  illumination  lamps  blown  out  at  day- 
break, as  a  bottle  of  hock  a  week  without 
its  cork,  "  stale,  flat,  unprofitable,"  but  may 
we  not  reverence  things  typically — not  for 
what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  represent 
— for  their  past  value,  not  their  present  ? 
The  love  may  be  gone,  but  at  least  it  was 
good  and  true  while  it  lasted  ;  let  us  gather 
up  its  relics  with  respectful  hands,  and  lock 
them  up  safely,  not  toss  them  about  with  a 
snigger,  nor  hand  them  to  Betty  for  the 
dustbin  or  the  fireplace,  or  to  wrap  her  curls 
in  at  bedtime. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
Love  now-a-days,  and  the  stress  the  fiction- 
writer  has  often  laid  upon  it.  For  certainly 
he  has  been  prone  to  think  that  often  in  a 
man's  life  there  has  been  a  time  when  such 
an  event  as  a  strong  mastering  passion  has 
given  to  his  career  permanent  warp  and 
change  and  color  ;  an  important  fact  to  look 
back  at  and  date  from  in  after  years,  like  the 
Deluge  in  the  world's  history.  But  this  is 
not  so,  it  seems,  and  the  novelist  was  wrong. 
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"  There  are  no  more  gran  d  passions,  now," 
says  old  Fitznoddy,  of  the  Narcissus  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  **  any  more  than  there  is  good 
port  wine — they  went  out  together."  And 
he  represents  a  general  opinion.  You  must 
not  look  to  Fitznoddy  for  individuality. 
Henceforward,  then,  there  should  be  a  list 
of  errata  added  to  all  books.  You  must 
now,  for  every  time  amour  occurs  read 
amourette.  Cupid  is  no  more  the  one  plump, 
glorious,  mottled,  rosy  god  whom  it  was  a 
joy  to  hug  tight  to  one's  heart;  he  is  split 
up  into  a  squad  of  miserable,  tiny,  pauper 
children,  very  skeleton-like,  all  sharp  cor- 
ners and  hard  edges,  whom  one  holds  com- 
fortlessly in  one's  arms — and  with  difficulty 
too — like  a  bundle  of  firewood  with  the  string 
cut.  The  heart  is  a  mere  musical  instrument 
— woman  turns  the  handle,  and  it  plays  its 
airs  punctually,  like  a  barrel-organ.  And 
these  are  always  the  same  :  there  is  no  vari- 
ety of  emotion.  And  we  court  Chloe  at 
forty,  to  the  same  tune  with  which  we  de- 
luded Daphne  at  twenty. 

Can  this  be  so?  Has  the  old,  great, 
strong,  insensate  passion  of  youth  really 
passed  away  ?  AVell,  it  may  be,  for  youth  has 
gone,  too.  Life  takes  great  strides  now. 
There  is  but  one  step  from  childhood  to 
middle  age,  which  begins  now,  I  fancy,  at 
eighteen,  while  senility  sets  in  probably  at 
thirty.  The  age  loves  suddenness — it  has 
suppressed  transitional  periods  ;  the  world 
would  abolish  twilight  if  it  could.  One  day 
we  are  in  the  nursery,  and  the  next  order- 
ing hair-dye  or  being  measured  for  wigs. 
The  pace  is  tremendous.  Last  week  there 
were  some  children  prattling  on  my  knee ; 
this  week,  to  hear  them  talk,  makes  me  feel 
quite  an  old  man — ay  !  old  and  foolish. 

It  will  excite  little  surprise,  then,  after 
this,  when  I  say  that  I  adhere  very  much  to 
the  old  story-telling  creed ;  that  I  believe 
very  much  in  the  love,  one  and  indivisible. 
It  may  be  a  dream — let  me  have  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  hero  of  the  novelists  is  not  quite 
so  white  as  he  has  been  painted.  Turn  to 
the  courageous  master  romancist.  May 
there  not  be  true  love  for  beautiful  Sophy 
Western,  even  though  there  has  been — be- 
fore, or  after,  or  the  while — some  dalliance 
with  naughty  Molly  Seagrim  ?  "  All  men 
are  beasts  !  "  says  a  single  lady  of  great  age 
whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  know.  The  crit- 
icism is  severe  :  but,  at  least,  men  are  mor- 
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tal — the  leaven  of  fallibility  is  very  strong 
in  them ;  they  may  come  down  now  and 
then  from  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
often  mounted  in  books  ;  but  there  is  good 
in  them,  too,  and  virtue  and  bravery  and 
truth.  We  need  not  be  always  pointing  to 
the  blue  vein  in  the  marble ;  we  need  not 
insist  that  all  coats  should  be  worn  with  the 
seamy  side  out ;  let  us  believe  in  heroes  and 
heroines,  though  they  eat  mutton-chops  like 
other  people,  and  in  their  loves  and  their 
love-letters,  though  perhaps  the  love  has 
passed  from  these  last,  like  the  scent  from 
the  paper,  and  the  hands  that  penned  them 
may  be  churchyard  dust.  Do  we  admire 
lovely  woman  the  less  for  knowing  that  she 
wears  frisettes  in  her  hair  and  crinoline  ? 
No.  Perhaps  the  more  for  these  evidences 
of  her  mortality.  We  should  be  frightened 
at  her  very  likely  if  she  were  really  an  angel, 
all  our  talk  to  her  on  the  subject  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding. 

I  have  digressed.  I  know  it.  This  chap- 
ter is  much  by  way  of  entr''acte.  For  there 
is  a  lapse  of  time  here  in  the  story,  and  the 
months  are  fleeting  as  I  write.  A  conven- 
ient opportunity  seemed  to  offer  for  pause 
and  a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  view  of 
sentiment,  especially  as  this  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  certain  notions  contained 
in  this  story  and  set  forth  in  a  measure  by 
its  characters.  They,  bo  it  said,  believe  in 
love,  as  did  the  world,  I  think,  before  per- 
haps matrimony,  the  climax,  of  love,  was, 
to  use  a  vulgarism,  "  blown  upon  "  by  the 
Divorce  Court.  And  I  wanted  to  set  out 
here  two  letters,  out  of  many  that  about  this 
time  passed  between  Wilford  Hadfield  and 
Violet  Fuller  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  regard 
being  had  to  the  prevalency  of  certain  opin- 
ions, that  it  behoved  me  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  the  reception  of  these  doc- 
uments. I  wanted,  in  fact,  to  avoid  the 
accustomed  roar  when  love-letters  are  ten- 
dered as  evidence  in  a  case. 

The  letters  are  very  simple,  yet  full,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  a  great  afiection,  of  a  deep 
tenderness  ;  there  is  no  effort  in  them,  no 
desire  to  attitudinize  in  them  on  the  part  of 
the  writers,  and  so  delude  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  people  who  don't  love.  I 
select  them  bap-hazard  out  of  a  heap.  They 
are  not  written  in  the  first  burst  of  the  dis- 
covery of  passion,  but  later  in  the  day,  when 
they  had  taken  that  for  granted  and  between 
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them  had  established  a  firm  substratum  of 
love  and  faith  to  which  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  them  further  to  refer. 

Plowden  Buildings,  Temple. 

"  My  dearest  Violet, — What  a  relief  it 
is  to  turn  from  my  books  and  once  more 
write  to  you  !  I  look  forward  all  through 
the  day  to  this  moment,  and  the  harder  I 
have  toiled  the,  better  seems  my  claim  to 
send  you  a  long  letter.  Does  not  this  act 
of  letter-writing  really  bring  us  nearer  to- 
gether ?  I  am  sure  I  feel  that  the  space 
between  us  is  now,  by  some  miles,  less  than 
what  it  was  this  morning.  I  seem  to  have 
travelled  through  my  work,  and  so  brought 
myself  closer  to  you.  Perhaps  *it  is  that  I 
may  now  permit  myself  to  think  wholly  and 
exclusively  of  you,  and  that  my  thoughts 
circle  round  you  and  draw  you  to  me  as  I 
write.  I  hear  your  voice,  I  know  its  every 
charming  accent.  I  look  up  and  see  your 
kind  eyes.  I  stretch  out  my  arms,  and  I 
fancy  there  is  little  to  prevent  my  grasping 
your  soft  white  hands.  I  almost  think  that 
if  I  were  to  pronounce  your  name  aloud — 
*  Violet ! ' — I  should  somehow  hear  your 
dear  voice  answer  me.  My  heart  beats  quite 
noisily  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  How  I 
wish  this  were  all  so  in  reality  ?  How  I 
long  to  learn  yet  once  more  from  your  own 
lips  that  you  love  me  !  I  can  never  tire  of 
hearing  you  say  those  words.  They  can 
never  seem  monotonous  to  me — but  always 
new  and  beautiful  and  magical.  I  am  al- 
most angry  with  each  of  your  letters  that 
does  not  contain  them  explicitlj- — implica- 
tion is  not  sufficient.  I  should  like  the  pre- 
cise words  written  large  at  the  beginning  of 
each  letter,  and  again  large  at  the  end.  I 
think  that  would  satisfy  me.  Oh  !  if  you 
knew  how  happy  the  thought  of  your  love 
makes  me,  Violet — what  value  it  gives  to 
my  future — how  great  a  change  it  has  made 
in  me  in  every  way  !  I  sometimes  pause,  won- 
dering if  all  can  be  true.  Is  there  this  leaven 
of  doubt  about  all  joy  ?  Do  those  who  are 
happy  always  stop  to  question  their  posi- 
tion and  plague  themselves  with  inquiries  ? 
'  Is  it  real  ?  is  it  true  ?  Will  it  last  '^ '  But 
I  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  misery 
I  have,  perhaps,  bought  a  right  to  be  incred- 
ulous about  happiness. 

♦'  Do  I  weary  you  with  all  this  ?  Pray 
forgive  me  if  I  do.  Indeed,  I  try  to  conquer 
all  my  doubts  and  misgivings.  I  try  to  for- 
get. I  try  to  look  forward  simply  and  trust- 
ingly. Yet  in  all  my  letters  I  feel  there  are 
many  lines  like  those  I  have  written  above 
— made  up  of  self-examinations  and  fore- 
bodings, which  must  give  you  pain  to  com- 
bat over  and  over  again.  But  you  always 
triumph,   Violet — at   anv  rate,   for   a  long 
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time — and  I  hope  that  the  enemy  is  grow-  you  will  like  him  for  his  own — has  been 
ing  weaker,  less  frequent  in  his  attacks,  and  kinder  than  ever.     He  has   insisted   upon 

my  taking  up  my  abode  with  him,  has  made 

room  for  me  in  his  chambers,  and  will  have 
it  that  for  some  time  to  come  I  shall  have 
no  want  of  any  other  lodgings  or  rooms  of 
whatever  kind.  What  could  I  do  but  com- 
ply with  an  offer  so  generous  ?  You  must 
like  him  !  He  is  so  genial  and  frank,  and 
yet  so  calm  and  self-contained,  withal.  Isn't 
that  a  recommendation,  Vi?  He  is  a  little 
older  than  I  am — handsome,  with  marked 
features — a  high  bald  forehead — he  declares 
he  lost  his  hair  at  twenty-three — and  a  won- 
derful smile.  He  has  been  called  to  the  bar 
some  years,  but  he  does  not  practise  ;  he  is 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  is  a  highly 
accomplished  and  most  worthy  gentleman. 

He  writes  constantly  in  the and 

journals,  and  has  been  most  kind  in  obtain- 
ing work  for  me.     It  was  through  his  intro- 

my  hand  quite  trembles,  and  my  heart  is  |  duction  that  my  paper  appeared  in  the 

terribly  restless  ;  the  love  surges  up  in  me  [  M»agazine  ;  the  paper  you  admired  so  kindly 
till  I  feel  half  mad  with  it,  and  I  have  to  (you  don't  know  what  an  incentive  to  work 
wait  a  little  till  I  grow  more  accustomed  to  j  your  admiration  is,  Vi),  and  which  Madge 
its  violence.  [thought  a  little  heavy.     She  likes  'funnier 

**  Very  extravagant  all  this,  isn't  it,  Vio-  kind  of  things,'  does  she  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
let?  And  I  fancy  those  charming  deep  gray  cannot  manage  to  be  very  comical,  but  I'll 
eyes  looking  mildly  reproachful,  and  a  smile  ,  try,  if  it  be  only  for  her  sake,  and  she  shall 
that  would  be  critical  if  it  wasn't  so  tender  j  be  at  liberty  to  laugh  quite  as  much  at  as 
stealing  along  the  lines  of  your  lips.  I  ought  with  me.  Can  I  do  more  to  please  her  ?  I 
to  be  calm.  I  ought  to  study  to  conceal  am  sorry  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  speak 
emotion  more.  I  ought  not  to  surrender  unfavorably  of  the  new  comic  novel  she 
myself  to  these  paroxysms  of  feeling.  Quite  \  admired  so  much.  Tell  her,  if  she  likes,  she 
right.  The  more  so  because  you,  I  know,  !  shall  herself  review  the  author's  next  work, 
dear  one,  believe  rather  in  quietude,  which  |  "  Will  you  take  Martin's  evidence  in  my 
is  not  always  earnestness,  though  the  one  favor  ?  He  says  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
sometimes  represents  the  other  ;    but  per-  |  should  not  take  high  literary  rank,  or  attach 


that  in  the  end  you  will  vanquish  him  alto 
gether 

"  Do  not  all  my  letters  commence  some- 
thing in  this  way  ?  Do  you  not  rely  for 
certain  upon  a  particular  number  of  lines  of 
wildness  and  absurdity  and  unreason  before 
you  get  to  more  serious  and  sober  matters  ? 
But  in  beginning  to  write  to  you  a  sort  of 
tumult  of  emotion  seems  to  carry  me  out  of 
myself.  I  cannot  instantly  concentrate  my 
ideas.  I  feel  dizzy  and  unnerved  with 
thoughts  of  you.  It  would  be  the  same  if  I 
were  now  to  see  you  here — at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  joy  would  be  too  much  for  me 
almost.  I  should  be  dumb  for  some  min- 
utes. I  should  feel  everything  to  be  swim- 
ming round  me,  and  I  should  fall  at  your 
feet  overwhelmed  by  the  wondrous  magic 
of  your  presence.     So,  in  writing  to  you 


haps  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  fever  and 
excitement  may  be  anything  more  than  effer- 
vescence after  all. 

"  There :    I  am  still  now,  my  hand  shakes 
no  more.     Don't  you  perceive  a  difference 


to  my  name  a  most  creditable  share  of  liter- 
ary fame.  I  try  to  believe  this.  Do  you, 
Vi  ?  How  happy  it  would  make  me  to  seem 
in  any  way  more  worthy  of  you  !  The  dis- 
parity between  us  is  too  fearful  at  present. 


in  the  writing?     I  can  bear  now  calmly  to  '  But,  there,  I  will  say  no  more.     I  know  you 


contemplate  my  happiness,  and  to  think  of 
you  placidly,  Violet.  I  remember  that  I  am 
a  gentleman  very  near  middle-life  (I  am,  Vi, 
though  you  persist  in  contradicting  me  !  ), 
with  a  great  many  gray  hairs  (I  have  them, 
though  you  are  so  wilfully  blind  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  ignore  them  !),  living  up  a 
good  many  pairs  of  stairs  in  the  Temple 
studying  law.  I  ought  to  conduct  myself 
soberly  if  anybody  ought. 

"  I  have  given  up  my  lodgings  in  Bury 
Street.  They  were  a  useless  extravagance. 
We  agreed  upon  that,  did  we  not?  and 
economy  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  hence- 
forward. My  old  friend,  George  Martin, — 
of  whom  I  have  written  to  you  before,  and 
whom  I  have  begged  you  to  like  when  you 
see  him,  if  only  for  my  sake, — but  I  am  sure 


have  already  expressed  strong  disapproba- 
tion at  what  you  call  my  absurd  system  of 
undue  exaltation  of  you  and  depreciation  of 
myself. 

"  Good-night,  Violet,  and  good-by.  I 
looked  out  of  window  at  the  calm  moon, 
and  wonder  whether  it  is  shining  into  your 
face  as  it  is  into  mine,  and  what  you  are 
doing  and  saying.  But,  probably,  you  are 
in  bed  long  ago,  and  fast  asleep.  Has  your 
last  thought  to-night  been  of  me  as  mine  will 
be  of  you  ?  A  lovely  night.  I  see  the  Thames 
from  my  window  reflecting  the  stars,  and 
the  lamps  on  the  bridge.  A  lovely  night ; 
and  in  its  hush  and  beauty — with  my  mind 
full  of  thoughts  of  you — I  seem  to  be  nearer 
to  you  than  ever,  and  to  love  you  more  ; 
but  that  is  hardly  possible.      Good-night ! 
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God  preserve  and  bless  you,  and  make  you  |  your  talk  to  the  contrary.    Be  careful,  mind. 

^  '  I'm  certain  I  shall  like  Mr.  Martin,  your 
friend,  and  especially  if  he  does  not  tempt 
you  to  sit  up  too  late  or  to  fatigue  yourself 
unnecessarily  ! 

"  I  am  rather  tired  to-day,  for  we  went 
last  night  to  a  party  at  the  Eastwoods. 
Madge  desires  me  to  say  that  it  was  quite  a 
grown-up  party,  and  almost  a  ball.  Tommy 
Eastwood  wore  a  tail-coat,  and  blushed  su- 
perbly when  he  asked  Madge  to  dance.  But 
he's 


love  me,  and  me  worthy  of  your  love.    Good- 
night, again,  my  own  dearest  Violet. 
"  Yours  ever,  Wilford." 

Grilling  Abbots. 
"  Dearest  "Wilford  —  "  /  love  you  ! 
Will  that  do,  you  restless,  impatient  man  ? 
Or  am  I  to  write  the  words  over  and  over 
again,  beginning  and  ending  every  line  with 
them  ?  But  if  you  will  not,  as  you  say, 
though  I  doubt  the  fact, — if  you  will  not 


s  such  a  nice  boy — it's  quite  a  shame  to 
tire  of  reading  them,  don't  you  think  I  shall  |  laugh  at  him,  and  we're  all  going  to  mend 

~ '  in  that  respect.     Madge  looked  so  pretty — 

you  don't  know  how  proud  of  her  I  felt.  She 
wore  a  white  rose  from  your  favorite  tree,  I 
may  tell  you,  in  her  hair,  which  I  think — 
and  so  do  you,  don't  you  ? — to  be  beautiful 
in  color,  though  the  people  here  {except,  per- 
haps, T.  Eastwood,  Esq.)  do  not  appreciate 
it.  Round  her  neck  was  that  grand  gold 
chain  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  her.  I 
love  you  very  much,  sir,  for  loving  my  dar- 
ling Madge.  You  can't  think  how  nice  she 
looked.  Her  dress  was  white  tarlatan,  very 
full,  of  course  (don't  laugh,  sir),  without 
trimming  of  any  kind.  The  whole  effect 
was  charming,  and  you  should  have  seen  her 
eyes — so  beautifully  blue — so  sparkling  with 
happiness :  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any 
one  so  pretty  as  my  Sister  Madge ;  and 
she's  as  good  as  she's  pretty,  as  you  very 
well  know,  and  T.  E.  ought  to  consider  him- 
self very  happy  ;  but  there,  I  quite  forgot, 
there  is  to  be  no  more  joking  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

"  And  how  was  I  dressed  ?  I  suppose  you 
will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  inquire. 
Well,  then,  I  did  not  have  a  new  dress — 
economy  is  the  order  of  the  day  as  you  very 
well  remark,  and  I  wore  my  pink  glace  silk, 
which  looked  very  well,  and  I  did  not  dance 
much,  but  played  for  the  young  people — was 
not  that  right  ?  —  and  I  sung  all  my  best 
songs,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  tolerably,  wish- 
ing very  much  that  you  had  been  one  of  the 
party. 

"  Mrs.  Stephen  calls  constantly  and  is 
most  kind.     She  brought  over  the  baby  to 


of  writing  them  V  When  will  you  give  over 
these  doubtings  and  misgivings  ?  I  was  in 
hopes  from  your  former  letter  that  you  had 
quite  got  rid  of  your  old  melancholy.  Why 
did  you  let  it  come  back  to  plague  you  ? 
You  frighten  me  sometimes  by  the  way  in 
which  you  write  to  me.  AVhy  should  you 
fear  that  I  should  cease  to  love  you  ?  Why 
should  I  change  ?  What  is  there  in  me  or 
in  my  words  that  should  make  you  think 
that  I  do  not  know  my  own  mind — that  I 
am  feeble,  uncertain — that  sometime  or 
other  I  shall  cease  to  love  you  ?  No,  dear 
Wilford,  that  will  never  be.  Pray  believe 
it,  now  and  forever.  I  have  given  you  my 
heart  past  all  taking  back  again  ;  still  more, 
past  all  giving  to  another.  /  love  you! 
There,  Monsieur,  be  content.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  words  again,  and  they  are  true  words, 
— indeed,  indeed  they  are. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  write  this  sort  of  let- 
ter, I  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  composed  ; — 
yes,  sir,  and  perhaps  prosy.  It  is  your  fault 
that  I  fall  away  from  my  good  intentions. 
But  I  read  over  again  your  impetuous  sen- 
tences. I  find  your  trouble  and  emotion  to 
be  contagious.  I,  too,  find  my  cheeks  glow- 
ing and  my  hand  trembling.  You  see  what 
mischief  you  occasion ;  you  disturb  not 
merely  yourself  but  me  also,  and  what  have 
I  done  that  I  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  ?  But  I  forgive  you.  Is  not  that  mag- 
nanimous ?  There — and  I  have  kissed  the 
paper  just  where  I  write  ;  you  kiss  there, 
too,  and  consider  yourself  pardoned  pro- 
vided that  you  never  ofi"end  any  more  in  the 
same  way. 

"  I  have  no  news,  except  that  we  all  liked 

your  paper  in  the .     Even  Madge,  who 

still  thinks  you  might  be  lighter,  was  pleased ; 


see  us  only  this  morning.  It  is  such  a 
lovely  child,  and  so  good — it  never  cries — 
and  it  has  quite  the  Hadfield  expression 
Are   you   determined  that  it   shall  not  be 


and  papa,  though  he  did  not  say  much,  took  [  called  after  you  ?  Do  you  know  that  Ger- 
the  paper  into  the  surgery,  and,  I'm  sure,  trude  is  very  angry  about  that?  and  she 
read  it  over  many  times  quietly  and  enjoyed  I  scolds  me !  as  if  I  was  anybody  or  could  do 
it  immeiisely.     I  feel  so  happy  when  I  hear !  anything.     I  am  very  fond  of  Gertrude — the 


you  praised.  Can  you  account  for  that  in 
any  way  ?  I  like  to  think  that  the  world  is 
beginning  to  open  its  eyes  to  your  great 
merits ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  Wilford,  don't 
be  tempted  to  overwork  yourself.  I  am  quite 
Bure  that  you  are  not  too  well  yet,  for  all 


more  I  see  of  her  the  more  I  like  her  ;  you 
may  think  her  a  little  cold  at  first,  but  thai 
notion  wears  off,  and  indeed  it  is  not  founded 
upon  truth.  Stephen  is  teaching  Madge  to 
ride — she  looks  so  well  upon  the  white  pony 
— but  I  think  she  is  really  rather  frightened 
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although    she  would  rather  die,  I  believe, 
than  admit  it. 

*'  Agnes  and  Saxon  are  growing  quite  tall ; 
they  are  coming  to  see  us  to-morrow ;  they 
are  nice  children,  but  just  a  trifle  spoiled. 
Agnes  is  learning  her  notes  under  my  tui- 
tion ;  her  ear  is  wonderfully  good,  and  I 
think  she  will  in  time  be  able  to  play  very 
nicely.  On  Friday  we  are  going  to  tea  at 
Mr.  Mainstone's,  and  papa  will  accompany 
us.  I'm  sure  it  will  do  him  good.  He  keeps 
on  saying  that  he  grows  too  old  to  go  out  in 
the  evening  unless  he  is  quite  obliged,  but 
I  know  he  will  enjoy  a  gossip  with  dear  old 
Mrs.  Mainstone.  Shall  you  feel  jealous  if 
I  tell  you  I  think  the  old  clergyman  a  very 
charming  person  indeed  ? 

'*  There  I  have  exhausted  quite  my  stock 
of  news,  and  tried  your  patience,  very  likely ; 
yet — no,  I  don't  really  think  that.  I  am 
sure  that  what  interests  me  will  interest  you 
also  in  a  great  measure.  Yet  these  small 
events  in  Grilling  Abbots  must  look  smaller 
than  ever  to  you  in  London,  where  every- 
thing seems  to  be  on  such  a  colossal  scale. 
Surely  there  are  only  masses  in  town — never 
individuals.  How  far  you  are  from  us ! 
But  don't  look  at  our  occurrences  through 
the  small  end  of  your  telescope — magnify 
them,  and  you  will  be  nearer  to  us — well, 
then,  to  me  !  I  believe  you  prefer  that  I 
should  say  that.  Adieu,  dearest.  Madge 
sends  her  love — she  says,  respects, — but  she 
does  not  mean  that.  Papa  sends  all  sorts 
of  kind  messages.  He  declares  if  you  wont 
say  anything  about  your  health  that  he  will 
send  up  all  sorts  of  physic  on  the  chance  of 
your  needing  it.  Adieu.  And  I — well — / 
love  you !     AVill  that  do  ? 

"  Dearest  Wilford,  yours  ever, 

"  Violet  Fuller." 
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These  samples  of  the  lovers'  letters  will 
suffice  ;  there  were  plenty  more  of  them, 
however. 

Wilford  worked  hard  in  London — seldom 
leaving  it — taking  few  holidays.  He  was  in 
Paris  for  three  days,  but  the  visit  was  on 
business  for  the  most  part. 

A  year  after  his  wooing  he  went  down  to 
Grilling  Abbots  and  wedded — a  most  quiet 
wedding — early  in  the  morning  at  Mr.  Main- 
stone's  church.  The  whole  business  was 
over  and  the  happy  pair  had  almost  left  the 
place  before  Grilling  Abbots  became  con- 
scious of  what  had  happened. 

"  My  dear  sister,  for  you  are  now  really 
my  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Stephen,  as  she  kissed 
the  blushing  bride,  "  be  sure  that  you  bring 
Wilford  back  to  the  Grange." 

They  left  Grilling  Abbots  behind.  The 
doctor  threw  the  old  shoe  after  them  for  luck 
with  most  boisterous  merriment ;  but  he 
sobered  and  saddened  suddenly,  locking 
himself  up  for  some  hours  in  the  surgery, 
after  the  departure  of  his  darling  daughter, 
Violet. 

Madge  dried  the  tears  which  were  dim- 
ming her  blue  eyes. 

"  How  dreadfully  dull  the  house  will  be 
without  them,"  she  said.  Then  she  assumed 
her  new  office.  She  rattled  her  keys  as 
though  to  remind  herself  of  the  authority 
now  vested  in  her,  and  she  determined  to 
visit  the  store-room  just  to  count  the  jam- 
pots, and  for  no  other  reason,  certainly 
not. 


Double  Reflecting  Hearing  Trum- 
pets.— This  excellent  invention  emanates  from 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  the  surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  and  the  instruments  are 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Elliott  of  tiic  Strand. 
The  principle  is  that  of  double  reflection,  and 
they  accomplish  for  sound  what  the  Casscgrai- 
nian  telescope  docs  for  light.  The  atmospheric 
sound-waves  pass  directly  into  tlie  mouth  of  an 
ellipsoidal  or  paraholoidal  reflector,  and  arc 
reflected  from  its  inner  surface  towards  u  com- 
mon focus,  and  thus  are  powerfully  concen- 
trated. Then,  instead  of  hcing  allowed  to 
reach  that  focus,  and  to  intersect  and  interfere 
with  each  other  there,  and  again  in  their  fiu-- 
ther  course  to  tlie  ear,  so  as  to  occasion  confu- 
sion of  sound,  the  concentrated  sonorous  undu- 


lations, arc  received  upon  the  outer  surface  of 
an  internal  reflector  capable  of  accommodating 
the  instrument  to  slight  variations  of  distance  : 
from  this  they  arc  reflected  a  second  time  down 
the  tube  which  conducts  them  to  the  car. 
Tlie  concentrated  sound  is  finally  transmitted 
smoothly  into  the  ear  from  the  surface  of  a 
plane  mirror  adjusted  at  a  proper  angle  betwcea 
the  conducting  tube  and  the  car-piece.  The 
utmost  economy  of  action  is  thus  secured,  for 
every  sonorous  wave  entering  the  mouth  of 
these  instruments  is  utilized  ;  but  the  important 
advantage  is  the  ease  and  distinctness  with 
which  these  trumpets  convey  sounds.  In  them 
the  roaring  noises  produced  in  the  ordinary 
car-trumpets  l)y  the  lateral  reverberations  of 
the  soimd-waves  arc  reduced  to  a  minimum. — 
London  Review. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
MR.  BUCKLE. 

Mr.  Buckle's  death  has  deprived  us  of 
one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  in  these 
days  have,  bond  fide,  devoted  their  lives  to 
study.  He  was  a  few  months  under  forty 
■when  he  died,  and  probably  no  one  ever 
heard  his  name,  with  the  exception  of  his 
personal  friends,  till  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  book,  just  five  years  ago.  It 
met  with  a  degree  of  success,  and  procured 
for  its  author  an  amount  of  social  reputation 
unexampled.  For  a  considerable  time  his 
was  one  of  the  best  known  names  in  Lon- 
don. He  published  his  second  volume,  went 
abroad  for  change  and  amusement,  and  now 
the  curtain  has  fallen  both  on  the  author  and 
his  work.  Such  a  career  in  this  age  and 
country  is  very  peculiar.  In  our  days  men 
usually  acquire  distinction  by  slow  degrees. 
Many  of  our  eminent  men  have  been  well 
known  to  a  considerable  circle  almost  from 
their  boyhood.  A  lad  acquires  reputation 
at  a  public  school ;  increases  it  at  a  univer-; 
sity  ;  attaches  himself  to  some  profession ; 
obtains  in  it  that  singular  indefinite  charac- 
ter for  ability  which  many  men  enjoy  at  once 
obscurely  and  extensively  for  years  before 
they  are  known  to  the  public  at  large ;  and 
at  last  seizes  some  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  on  a  large  scale,  and  takes 
his  place  amongst  the  remarkable  men  of  the 
day.  This  is  the  common  road  to  fame,  and 
not  more  than  one  or  two  men  in  a  genera- 
tion obtain  it  by  other  means.  Mr.  Buckle 
was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.  He  never 
•was  at  a  public  school  or  university ;  he  was 
a  member  of  no  profession.  From  the  time 
"when  he  left  the  private  school  at  which  he 
"was  educated,  down  to  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  book,  he  lived  on  his  pri- 
vate means  in  complete  privacy,  and  passed 
his  whole  time  in  reading  and  thinking. 
The  publication  of  this  book  made  him  fa- 
mous on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a 
suddenness  altogether  unexampled. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  pass  over  the 
death  of  such  a  man  without  notice.  It 
seems  almost  equally  ungracious  to  make 
his  death  an  occasion  for  criticising  his  opin- 
ions ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot 
be  altogether  avoided,  for  to  all  but  his  per- 
sonal connections  his  book  was  his  life,  and 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  termination  of 
the  one  can  take  no  other  form  than  that  of 


criticism  on  the  other.  Probably  no  book 
was  ever  written  which  did  not  reflect  the 
author's  circumstances  ;  certainly  no  book 
ever  did  so  more  fully  than  Mr.  Buckle's. 
Its  enormous  learning,  its  harsh  and  per- 
emptory tone,  the  indiff'erence  with  which 
it  tramples  on  the  most  sensitive  and  most 
deeply  rooted  of  human  convictions,  are 
highly  characteristic  of  the  work  of  a  soli- 
tary student,  who  passed  about  eighteen 
years  in  constantly  reading  books,  and  con- 
verting what  he  read  into  proofs  of  his  own 
preconceived  opinions.  No  book  of  equal 
popularity  ever  showed  a  more  remarkable 
disproportion  between  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  his  knowledge  of  men. 
He  appears  to  have  seen  very  little  differ- 
ence between  one  book  and  another.  For 
everything  he  had  an  "  it  is  written  ;  "  but 
the  question  where,  or  why  it  was  written,  or 
what  might  have  been  written  if  the  writer 
had  known  better,  hardly  ever  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  The  strange  miscalcula- 
tion of  his  own  powers — indeed,  of  human 
powers  in  general — into  which  Mr.  Buckle 
fell,  was  also  exceedingly  characteristic  of  a 
solitary  student  who  had  never  tried  his 
strength  upon  manageable  undertakings  be- 
fore he  undertook  his  masterpiece.  Twenty 
lives,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  object, 
would  hardly  have  enabled  him  to  execute 
the  plan  of  his  book  as  he  conceived  it.  The 
title-page  of  his  second  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  curious,  unconscious  sarcasms  that  a 
man  ever  directed  against  himself.  "  The 
History  of  Civilization  in  England.  Volume 
II.,  containing  Spain  and  Scotland."  Vol- 
ume I.,  the  General  Introduction,  contained 
854  closely  printed  pages,  and  was  based 
upon  490  diff'erent  books,  a  list  of  which 
filled  23  preparatory  pages.  Since  Lieb- 
nitz  began  the  History  of  Brunswick  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  no  one  prob- 
ably has  constructed  so  immense  a  base  for 
a  pyramid,  which  no  human  being  could 
reasonably  expect  to  raise. 

Such  an  error  was  characteiistic,  but  it 
was  also  generous.  It  implied  an  inexhausti- 
ble appetite  for  knowledge  and  a  firm  belief 
in  his  own  power  of  acquiring  and  using  it. 
It  also  implied  that  the  man  who  made  it 
had  passed  a  solitary  life,  and  had  never 
learnt  to  measure  the  scope  of  his  own  in- 
tellect by  comparing  it  with  those  of  other 
men  of  the  same  calibre.    Mr.  Buckle  never 
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had  this  inestimable  advantage,  and  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  books,  which  gave 
so  much  offence,  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  To  his  own 
mind  every  man's  judgment  must  of  course 
be  final,  and,  unless  he  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  how  they  affect  the  minds 
of  others,  a  solitary  student  is  almost  certain 
to  come  to  regard  them  as  the  ultimate  test 
of  truth  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 
When  a  man  has  thoroughly  fixed  in  his 
mind  a  certain  set  of  principles,  has  read  a 
vast  number  of  books  in  the  light  of  them, 
and  has  convinced  himself,  retrospectively, 
that  the  books  prove  the  principles  to  be 
true — that  tlie  footmark  into  which  he  has 
pressed  his  own  foot  must,  from  the  first, 
have  been  his  footmark — he  would  be  more 
than  human  if  he  did  not  look  down  on  the 
common  opinions  of  men  with  more  or  less 
benignant  contempt.  How,  he  would  say,  is  it 
possible*that  you  should  be  right  and  I  wrong 
when  I  can  quote  four  hundred  and  ninety 
books  in  support  of  my  views,  and  you  can- 
not quote  forty-nine,  perhaps  not  four  ?  Mr. 
Buckle  could  not  be  expected  to  see  that, 
though  he  was  a  powerful  man  he  was  far  from 
being  a  giant,  and  that  the  principles  which 
he  embraced  as  self-evident  and  incontesta- 
ble were,  in  reality,  not  principles  at  all,  but 
commonplaces,  partly  true,  partly  false,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  end  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  intended  to  use  them. 

His  book  may  be  described  as  a  wonder- 
fully lively,  spirited,  and  learned  pamphlet 
in  support  of  the  commonplaces  current  in 
its  author's  time  and  class  about  progress 
and  civilization.  He  was  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  those  two  words  repre- 
sented some  definite  end  towards  which  all 
human  energies  ought  to  be  directed,  and 
from  which  they  had  in  former  times  been 
diverted  by  a  variety  of  influences,  espe- 
cially influences  of  the  theological  kind, 
which  the  science  of  history  would  show  to 
be  founded  on  mistakes.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, say  this  in  express  words,  but  the 
whole  tone  of  his  book  implies  it,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  its  extraor- 
dinary popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic was  duo  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
was  apprehended  to  be  its  meaning.  Who- 
ever takes  the  pains  to  examine  the  matter 
minutely  may  readily  satisfy  himself  that  the 
quantity  of  original  or  accurate  thought  which 
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Mr.  Buckle's  book  contains  is  extremely 
small.  It  had  in  fact,  no  foundations  at  all. 
From  first  to  last  he  never  tries  to  solve  the 
two  great  questions  which  every  page  of  his 
writings  suggests.  What  do  you  mean  by 
civilization  ?  And,  whatever  it  means,  what 
is  the  good  of  it  ?  The  books  which  sug- 
gested his  language  about  the  science  of 
history  begin,  as  all  scientific  books  should 
begin,  with  an  exact  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  their  fundamental  terms  and  of  the 
limits  of  the  questions  which  they  propose 
to  discuss.  When  Mr.  Mill  undertakes  to 
write  upon  logic  he  gives  a  perfectly  clear 
account  of  what  he  means  by  logic,  and  elab- 
orately describes  the  degree  of  value  and  im- 
portance which  is  to  be  attached  to  it ;  but 
Mr.  Buckle's  book  gives  no  account  at  all 
of  civilization.  He  begins  with  a  number 
of  speculations  tending  to  prove  that  a  sci- 
ence of  history  is  possible  ;  he  then  gives 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  English  intel- 
lect and  the  French  intellect  between  cer- 
tain specified  periods  :  a  history  of  what  he 
calls  the  protective  spirit  in  various  times 
and  places  ;  an  elaborate  contrast  between 
I  Scotland  and  Spain,  with  accounts  of  the 
different  forms  assumed  by  the  spirits  which 
animated  themj  but  he  never  clearly  ex- 
plains what  the  purport  of  all  this  may  be 
or  what  the  principles  (if  any)  are  on  which 
it  may  be  decided  that  some  things  are  good 
and  others  are  not.  His  feeling  seems  to 
have  been  that  an  intelligent,  educated  Eng- 
lishman, who  set  his  heart  on  knowledge 
and  its  application  to  human  affairs,  and  who 
I  did  his  utmost  towards  giving  over  the  whole 
world  to  men  who  possessed  knowledge, 
stood  in  need  of  no  justification,  that  he 
I  proved  himself,  and  that  all  the  world  was 
j  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  his  princi- 
{ pies  and  wishes  upon  all  subjects  as  the 
I  highest  exposition  of  truth  yet  known  to 
j  mankind. 

Both  the  unpleasant  side  and  the  weak 
side  of  such  views  are  obvious  enough.  It 
is  more  appropriate,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  point  out  their  merits.  A  man  must  be 
judged  by  what  he  has,  and  what  he  does, 
rather  than  by  what  he  fails  to  do.  Mr. 
Buckle  may  not  have  been  distinguished  for 
great  originality  of  thought,  or  even  for  the 
power  of  clearly  analyzing  his  thoughts,  and 
he  was  most  unfortunately  defective  in  the 
gift  of  measuring  his  own  powors,  and  con- 
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fining  them  within  the  limits  in  which  they 
could  be  used  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  but 
he  had  an  admirable  style  and  wonderful 
power  of  illustration.  He  was  not,  perhaps, 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  undertook,  of 
devising  formulas  which  would  explain  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  show  that  the  formulas  Avhich 
he  did  devise  (such  as  those  about  the  pro- 
tective spirit,  and  the  relation  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  progress) 
did  not  in  reality  add  much  to  human  knowl- 
edge ;  but  no  one  could  have  given  a  livelier 
or  more  instructive  account  of  particular 
passages  of  French  and  English  history — 
especially  of  their  literary  and  scientific  his- 
tory— than  Mr.  Buckle  has  given.  For  in- 
stance, his  account  of  French  literature  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  contained  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the 
first  volume,  is  perfectly  admirable.  Of 
course,  there  is  wide  room  for  discussion  as 
to  the  justice  of  his  criticisms  ;  but  the  skill 
and  ease  with  which  the  whole  story  is  told, 
the  great  amount  not  merely  of  reading,  but 
of  study,  which  he  displays,  and  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  the  connection  of  different 
writers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  illus- 


trated the  same  spirit  in  relation  to  different 
subjects  is  pointed  out,  are  qualities  which 
hardly  any  other  English  writer  has  displayed 
to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Buckle's  death  has  deprived  mankind, 
not  indeed  of  any  great  discoveries  in  his- 
torical or  moral  science,  but  of  a  series  of 
essays  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  learn- 
ing, written  in  a  delightful  style,  and  ani- 
mated by  and  owing  their  unity  to  convic- 
tions which  are  disputable  enough,  but  which 
were  honest  and  appeared  true  to  their  au- 
thor, and  were  therefore  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  bring  to  a  point  his  enormous  and 
multifarious  reading,  and  to  write  with  so 
much  energy,  life,  and  spirit,  that  those  who 
agreed  with  him  least  must  deeply  regret 
that  now  they  will  diflfer  with  him  no  more. 
When  we  think  of  the  vastness  of  his  designs, 
and  of  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued 
them,  we  might  almost  say,  with  a  slight 
adaptation  of  the  words  of  Horace  : — ■ 

"  Te  maris  et  terrce  numeroque  carentis  arenas 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Arcliyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  Syrii  prope  littus  Orontis 

Munera ;  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodcst 
Aerias  tcntasso  domos,  animoque  rotundum 


Percurrisse  polum,  niorituro.' 


THE   ORGAN   GRINDING   NUISANCE. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Punch, — As  master  and  missus 
leastways  Master  takes  Inn  yure  paper  reglar,  i 
wish  youd  be  So  good  as  Putt  im  in  punch  so 
as  for  im  to  se  Is  self  in  a  Tru  lite.  Has  c 
apperes  wen  a  poar  Italyan  orgin  man  Cums  to 
play  Hus  a  toon  at  the  Airy,  runniu  out  in  the 
Strete  stormin  and  Raven  horderen  the  poar 
fela  orf  or  give  Im  in  cliardg  to  the  pelisse. 
And  \vy  ?  al  for  nothink  Save  and  Ixcep  Mas- 
ter bein  a  Stronomer  or  Somthink  of  that  sort 
and  bizzcy  with  Rithmetic  and  Mathew  Mat- 
ticks  and  al  that  nonsens  oh  e  Mustent  be  dis- 
turbed at  is  Bokes  and  rightin. 

"  Pleas  ser  i  Avants  to  No  wot  write  master 
ave  got  to  endcr  me  and  susan  avin  our  Musick  ? 
e  as  isn  when  e  and  missus  goze  to  consorts  and 
Italion  Theaiter  and  wy  ain't  we  to  ave  our  litle 
Italien  Uproar  as  wel?  Mary. 

"  Sumwheres  Crescint,  March  1862." 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mary  sliouki  not 
enjoy  her  little  uproar,  or  as  much  uproar  she 
likes,  if  she  will  only  go  to  hear  it  when  she  can 
have  that  pleasure  unattended  by  anybody  else's 
annoyance.     \Yhen  she  gets  a  holiday,  or  leave 


out,  that  is  her  time 
uproar.     Her  master. 


to  enjoy  the  recreation  of 
when  engaged  in  profes- 
sional calculations,  is  probably  earning  the  in- 
come out  of  which  her  own  wao:es  are  paid. 
That  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  she  has  no 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  uproar  which  dis- 
tracts his  attention  from  his  labors. — Ed. 

— Punch. 


Another  discovery  threatens  to  change  our 
railway  plant,  perhaps  our  railway  system. 
This  time,  it  is  not  the  motive  power.  M. 
Girard,  under  the  patronaj^e  of  tlie  emperor,  has 
constructed  an  experimental  railway,  on  which 
the  carriages  are  impelled  after  the  manner  of  a 
sledji^e.  The  runners  of  the  sledges  rest  on  a 
species  of  hollow  clogs,  between  which  and  the 
rails  water  is  introduced.  Thus  the  carriages 
slide  on  a  thin  layer  of  water,  and  friction  is  al- 
most annihihxted.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
mental railway  is  stated  to  be  so  decided,  that 
the  emperor  has  appointed  a  commission  to  re- 
port on  the  system. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FLIRTS. 

When  Bachelor  Kings  and  Celebrated 
Friendships  have  found  a  chronicler,  we 
wonder  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  member 
of  the  fair  sex  to  take  for  her  theme  Illus- 
trious and  Historical  Flirtations.  A  very 
readable  book  in  one  volume  might  be  pro- 
duced on  the  subject.  There  is  a  whole  host 
of  eminent  flirts  about  whom  a  great  deal 
might  be  written.  The  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  half  her 
young  courtiers,  and  the  Lords  Leicester  and 
Essex  in  particular,  would  afford  materials 
for  an  interesting  chapter.  Then  there  is 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  fair  Thrale ;  Horace 
Walpole  and  Hannah  More  ;  George  Whit- 
field and  "  Good  Lady  Huntingdon  ; "  Fanny 
Burney  and  her  perpetual  love  passages  with 
the  king's  equerries,  all  evolved  out  of  her 
own  internal  consciousness.  If  another  royal 
flirt  were  wanted,  there  would  be  Marie  An- 
toinette to  descant  about,  or  the  romantic 
story  of  the  third  George  and  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox  might  be  inserted.  The  chronic 
flirtation  between  Chateaubriand  and  Ma- 
dame Recamier,  and  the^  meteoric  one  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  would  be  equally  attractive 
subjects  for  the  pen,  and  might  bring  the 
volume  to  a  brilliant  close.  We  merely  in- 
dicate by  the  names  thus  coupled  together 
some  of  the  materials  ready  to  the  hand  of 
any  enterprising  biographer  in  an  unexplored 
field.  They  are  not  the  tenth  part  of  the 
recliaufft  which  any  woman  in  whom  the 
bookmaking  instinct  is  strong  might  dish  up 
in  a  very  palatable  form. 

As  so  many  of  the  great  and  wise  have 
been  addicted  to  flirtation,  we  are  justified 
in  inquiring  in  what  the  act  of  flirting  con- 
sists. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be 
told  that  a  certain  lady  or  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  is  a  terrible  flirt.  A  vague 
prejudice  against  that  person  is  thereupon 
generated  in  our  well-regulated  mind.  "NVe 
should  be  puzzled  to  say  why,  for  the  charge 
is  often  idly  hazarded,  and  very  imperfectly 
understood.  When  alleged  of  the  male 
sex,  it  is  assumed  to  mean  something  vola- 
tile, selfish,  and  anti-matrimonial.  And  yet 
it  is  often  unfairly  imputed  to  a  man  whose 
intentions  are,  in  a  general  way,  most  loyally 
hymeneal.  He  is  called  a  flirt,  merely  be- 
cause in  female  company  he  institutes  that 
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sort  of  preliminary  examination  without 
which  none  of  the  common  bargains  of 
every-day  life  are  concluded,  and  ventures  to 
put  a  possible  wife  through  her  paces.  He 
has,  of  course,  his  own  tastes,  his  own  views 
of  married  bliss.  He  is  on  the  look-out  for 
sympathy,  whether  in  a  love  of  Tennyson's 
poetry  or  of  batter  pudding.  How  can  he 
ascertain  whether  he  has  found  the  article 
he  wants,  except  by  drawing  his  fair  com- 
panion into  some  sequestered  corner  of  the 
salon,  out  of  the  range  of  the  sleepless  dow- 
ager eye,  and  testing  her  capacities  and 
aptiudes — whether  she  be  sentimental  or 
culinary,  the  disciple  of  the  Muses  or  Fran- 
catelli  ?  For  this  reasonable  precaution  he 
pays  dearly  in  reputation.  But  if  his  case 
be  hard,  that  of  a  young  lady  is  often  much 
harder.  She  is  liable  to  be  branded  as  a 
flirt  if  she  dances  twice  at  a  ball  with  the 
same  partner,  although  that  partner  may  be 
the  only  man  she  knows  in  the  room,  or  the 
only  coadjutor  with  whom  she  can  perform 
without  detriment  to  her  skirts.  She  is  a 
flirt,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fair  friends  at  least, 
if  her  tastes  naturally  throw  her  into  the 
society  of  men,  if  she  be  fond  of  hunting  or 
yachting,  if  she  include  in  her  vocabulary  a 
piece  of  slang  caught  from  her  Eton  brother, 
if  she  be  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  her 
carte  de  visite.  She  is  a  flirt  in  the  eyes  of 
every  mother  in  May  Fair  but  her  own,  if 
she  goes  down  to  supper  on  the  arm  of  any 
young  man  of  good  fortune.  She  is  a  flirt 
if  she  be  pretty,  gushing,  or  talkative.  In 
short,  unless  she  subsides  into  an  inanimate 
lump  of  insipidity  and  conventionalism,  she 
will  be  pronounced  wanting  in  maidenly  re- 
serve in  some  quarter  or  other  by  a  jury  of 
censorious  British  matrons. 

But  though  the  term  is  often  loosely  and 
indiscriminately  applied,  it  has  a  definite 
meaning.  We  flirt  when  we  consciously 
convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  the  assurance  that  his  or  her  society 
is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us.  This  is  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  look,  a  word,  a  ges- 
ture, is  enough  to  carry  the  flattering  con- 
viction to  the  breast  of  our  companion.  It 
needs  no  Forster  to  decipher  the  characters 
inscribed  on  the  flirt's  brow.  One  who 
dances  may  read — "  I  think  you  charming, 
and  I  like  this  conversation  immensely." 
The  media  by  which  a  flirtation  is  conducted 
arc  multiform,  and  it  is  in  the  selection  of 
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the  most  effective  that  real  skill  is  shown. 
Flirting  operations  are  usually  carried  on 
under  a  cloud  of  small-talk.  The  art  con- 
sists in  infusing  into  this  a  tone  of  delicate 
flattery  and  covert  admiration.  To  ask  a 
fair  Belgravian  whether  she  has  been  to  the 
opera,  or  the  International  Exhibition,  argues 
an  innocence  worthy  of  Adam  before  the  Fall; 
but  to  supplement  such  a  commonplace  by 
feigning  an  anxiety  to  know  her  favorite 
picture,  or  opera,  proves  that  you  have  at 
least  some  rudimentary  notion  of  the  way  to 
flirt.  Flirting  is  essentially  an  artificial  and 
exotic  accomplishment.  It  implies  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization.  It  is  one  of  its 
redeeming  features  that  it  involves  a  consid- 
erable refinement  of  manners.  It  derives  its 
food  and  sustenance  from  the  accessories  and 
embellishments  of  social  life.  Pictures,  mu- 
sic, books,  theatres — these  are  the  food  on 
which  flirtations  are  nourished.  If  it  were 
not  for  these,  our  tender  looks  and  pretty 
nothings  would  soon  languish  and  die. 
There  is  no  flirting,  properly  so  called, 
among  the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  vanish- 
ing point  in  the  social  scale  beyond  which 
the  phenomenon  disappears.  "  Keeping 
company  "  is  by  no  means  an  analogous  in- 
stitution— it  means  much  more,  or  much 
less.  There  is  nothing  in  the  advances  made 
by  Betsy  Jane  to  her  life-guardsman  which 
savors  of  flirtation.  Her  admiration  is  far 
too  evident  and  open-mouthed.  The  ele- 
ment of  reserve  and  restraint  is  wholly 
wanting.  She  has  no  buffer,  in  the  shape 
of  chit-chat  conversation,  to  interpose  be- 
tween her  own  addiction  to  a  red  coat  and 
the  ardor  of  her  military  admirer.  She  has 
none  of  the  machinery  for  keeping  him  at  a 
certain  distance.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence to  which  Corydon  is  exposed,  and  the 
constant  toil  of  his  life,  leave  no  time  for 
flirting  with  Phyllis.  He  casts  sheep's  eyes 
on  her,  and  some  day  or  other  "  gets  mar- 
ried ; "  but  without  any  of  those  innocuous 
preliminary  processes  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  drawing-room  life.  There  is 
another  point  tp  notice.  So  far  as  unmar- 
ried ladies  are  concerned,  flirting  is  almost 
a  national  characteristic.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  words  expressive  of  any  phase  of  the 
tender  passion,  with  which  we  have  enriched 
the  French  language.  We  do  not  mean  that 
all  English  maidens  have  a  tendency  to  flirt, 
but  that  out  of  England  the  conditions  of 


girlhood  are  so  diiferent,  and  its  restraints 
so  multiplied,  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  flirtation.  In  France,  a  woman  cannot 
flirt  until  after  marriage.  The  liberty  which 
the  youthful  female  subject  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria enjoys  has  its  evil  as  well  as  its  good. 
There  are  many  classes  of  the  genus  flirt. 
The  two  principal  are  the  flirt  intellectual 
and  the  flirt  sentimental.  The  first  is  a  rarer, 
and  decidedly  nobler  specimen  of  the  family. 
In  so  far  as  the  subject-matter  over  which 
she  flirts  is  superior  to  that  which  is  the 
staple  of  her  feebler  sister,  she  herself  may 
be  considered  superior  to  the  latter.  Sci- 
ence, literature,  and  agreeable  conversation, 
furnish  a  more  valid  excuse  for  flirting  than 
vapid  scandal  and  watery  sentiment.  Miss 
Minerva  certainly  devotes  herself  too  much 
to  the  young  poet ;  but  then  genius  is  an 
object  which  deserves  to  be  courted.  It  is 
a  pity  perhaps  that  she  talks  quite  so  long, 
or  so  often,  with  the  distinguished  African 
traveller,  but  it  is  the  thirst  for  information 
which  keeps  her  at  his  side.  When  she 
makes  a  dead  set  at  the  Sydney  Smith  of  the 
day,  it  is  to  enjoy  his  hon  mots,  and  after- 
wards record  them  in  her  diary.  Her  in- 
terest in  photography  is  something  more 
than  a  pretext  for  open-air  flirtation.  If 
she  dabbles  in  botany  or  geology,  it  is 
not  a  mere  lure  for  botanical  or  geological 
eldest  sons.  Even  if  it  were,  such  means 
would,  to  some  extent,  justify  the  end,  for, 
as  an  Enfield  rifle  is  superior  to  a  broom- 
stick, so  hammer,  lenses,  and  chemicals  are 
worthier  weapons  for  the  conquest  of  a  hus- 
band than  languishing  looks  and  idle  babble. 
There  is  no  similarly  redeeming  feature  about 
the  flirt  sentimental.  She  is  altogether  a 
poor  creature.  Her  only  idea  of  business  is 
to  trade  in  a  weak  manner  upon  her  own 
feelings.  She  is  full  of  secrets  and  trivial 
confidences.  She  is  always  submitting  small 
metaphysical  problems  to  the  consideration 
of  her  male  acquaintance.  She  has  a  per- 
ennial supply  of  petty  cases  of  conscience 
to  lay  before  her  moustached  confessors. 
Will  Captain  Jones  tell  her  whether  she  is 
very  wrong  to  prefer  her  friends  to  her  rela- 
tives, Gregorian  chants  to  Anglican,  a  Han- 
som cab  to  a  four-wheeler  ?  Does  he  agree 
Avith  her  that  it  is  better  to  have  loved  and 
lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  ?  Can 
he  explain  why  she  is  never  merry  when  she 
hears  sweet  music  ?    All  which  queries  the 
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gallant  captain  is  as  competent  to  answer  as 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil,  or 
the  topography  of  the  moon.  A  married 
flirt  of  this  type  may  safely  go  further,  and 
pass  herself  off  as  a  blighted  being.  For 
her  the  world  is  an  arid  desert,  in  which  she 
is  ever  yearning  for  sympathy.  Fixing  her 
melancholy  staglike  eyes  on  yours,  she 
darkly  hints  that  her  home  is  not  happy, 
that  she  is  not  appreciated,  that  she  has 
been  the  victim  of  some  foul  parental  con- 
spiracy. The  only  compensation  for  all  this 
is  a  train  of  youthful  adorers.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  her  marriage  would  probably 
turn  out  to  have  been  mercenary  ;  but  sim- 
ply because,  much  as  she  craves  for  sympa- 
thy, she  craved  more  for  a  splendid  estab- 
lishment. 

We  have  only  one  species  to  particularize 
— the  religious  or  philanthropic  flirt.  No 
one  can  have  watched  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  bachelor  curate  and  his 
flock  without  becoming  conscious  of  her  ex- 
istence. On  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  de- 
pends, we  fear,  even  in  Protestant  England, 
a  great  part  of  the  organization  of  the  par- 
ish. That  female  enthusiasm  which  finds 
its  expression  in  the  votive  slipper,  lan- 
guishes and  dies  in  presence  of  the  curate 
whose  quiver  is  full.  With  the  failure  of 
the  slipper-crop  comes  the  collapse  of  the 
Dorcas  meetings,  a  slackening  in  the  efforts 
of  Scripture-readers,  a  painful  indifference  to 
district-visiting.  Those  errands  of  charity 
which  somehow  or  other  used  generally  to 
lead  past  the  E.ev.  Cyril's  door  are  discon- 
tinued. No  more  delicious  tete-a-tetes  in  his 
study,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  Biddy 
Brown  from  the  snare  of  the  Hanters.  No 
more  blending  of  soprano  voices  with  his 
cathedral  tenor  at  the  Choral  Union.  Not 
that  the  minor  luminary  of  the  parochial 
system  monopolizes  the  attention  of  the  seri- 
ous flirt.  If  the  rector  be  a  pet  preacher,  he 
comes  in  for  a  full  share.  Upon  the  school- 
inspector  at  his  annual  visit,  she  opens  her 
batteries  with  tremendous  effect.  What  a 
pretty  timidity  she  manifests  at  his  pres- 
ence, and  how  multifarious  the  points  on 
which  she  wants  his  advice  !  What  a  flutter 
of  gratification  when  the  dear  creature  takes 
up  the  needlework,  and  says  something  orac- 
ular about  the  button-holes  !  But  the  great- 
est prize  of  all  is  a  real  live  missionary.  If 
he  is  black,  so  much  the  better.     She  hangs 
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on  his  tales  of  moving  incident  like  another 
Desdemona.  She  is  never  tired  of  hearing 
from  his  lips  about  Abbeokouta  and  the 
King  of  Dahomey.  In  short,  she  is,  within 
certain  limits,  very  catholic  in  her  flirting 
propensities.  She  does  not  scruple  to  in- 
dulge them  whenever  she  finds  a  man  who 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  doing  good  in 
his  generation. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  all 
the  subordinate  varieties  of  our  subject,  else 
we  might  notice  the  vista  for  flirtation 
opened  up  by  what  are  called  female  accom- 
plishments, and  point  out  how  art  and 
music  and  languages  have  respectively  their 
exponent  flirt.  Or  we  might  attempt  a 
classification  according  to  temper  and  man- 
ners, and  contrast  the  boisterous  flirt  with 
the  demure — the  rattle  with  the  "  sly  puss." 
We  have  a  few  words  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
applicable  to  the  whole  family.  It  is  from 
no  wish  to  spoil  the  sport  of  any  of  our  fair 
friends,  proceeding  just  now  so  merrily  in 
the  salons  of  the  metropolis,  that  we  venture 
to  remark  that  all  flirting  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  involves,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  a 
want  of  self-respect.  It  is  an  admission  of 
weakness — an  invitation  to  a  man  to  say 
what  he  pleases  with  impunity.  The  flirt 
quits,  as  it  were,  her  entrenchments  to  go 
forth  in  quest  of  adventure.  Thrown  among 
the  kindly  and  chivalrous,  she  fares  well 
enough ;  but  kindness  and  chivalry  are  not 
universal,  and  woe  to  her  if  she  some  day 
fall  in  with  a  partner  "  flown  with  insolence 
and  wine,"  or  arouse  the  malignant  tongue 
of  a  jealous  wife.  It  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  the  Rubicon  which  divides  the  aggra- 
vated flirtation  from  the  indiscretion,  if  it 
be  deep,  is  also  narrow.  But,  worse  than  a 
fault,  flirting  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so 
far  as  the  matrimonial  chance  is  concerned, 
a  blunder.  In  the  tenth,  it  is  successful  only 
because  the  flirt  is  clever,  or  the  flirtee  silly. 
Of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that  no  woman 
should  venture  to  flirt  unless  possessed  of 
considerable  strength  of  mind  or  force  of 
character.  Giddy  heights  require  steady 
heads.  When  Opie  was  asked  by  a  flippant 
youth  what  he  mixed  his  colors  with,  he  re- 
plied gruffly,  "  With  brains,  sir."  Young 
ladies  should  abstain  from  flirting  unless 
they  use  the  same  recipe.  After  all,  in  a 
social  point  of  view,  the  flirt  is  much  more 
pleasant  than  the  prude.   There  is  no  greater 
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infliction  than  to  have  to  do  the  agreeable 
to  a  woman  who  is  porpetually  standing  on 
the  defensive — who,  when  you  sit  down  to 
talk,  increases  the  distance  between  your 
chair  and  her  own,  and  who  looks  as  if  she 
expected  every  moment  that  you  were  about 
to  say  or  do  some  horrid  thing.  As  well 
might  you  attempt  a  few  amiable  passages 
with  a  hedgehog.  The  more  airy  and  unem- 
barrassed your  tone,  the  more  she  seems  to 
bristle  with  precaution.  Your  sprightly  non- 
sense is  received  with  evident  suspicion,  your 


innocent  sallies  with  uneasiness.  You  begin 
to  think,  from  the  half-frightened  expression 
of  your  companion's  face,  that  your  looks 
must  be  flustered,  your  language  intem- 
perate, and  that  you  have  more  of  the  Lo- 
thario in  your  outer  man  than  you  were  ever 
aware  of.  Either  you  are  anoyed,  or  tempted 
to  amuse  yourself  by  shocking  in  good  ear- 
nest such  sensitive  propriety.  Then,  and 
not  before,  you  mentally  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  society  owes  to  the 
flirt. 


The  HiingaMan  newspaper  Magyarorszag  of 
the  31st  of  May  contains  a  piece  of  literary 
news  which  has  tlirilled  all  Hungary,  and  will 
resound  throughout  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
that  tlie  great  King  of  Hungary,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  who  reigned  from  1458  to  1490,  collected 
a  library  at  Buda,  which  was  said  at  Iiis  death 
to  amount  to  about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and 
to  be  the  finest  then  in  existence.  It  was  neg- 
lected and  diminished  by  his  successors,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  from  it  to 
foreign  courts  ;  and  when,  in  1541,  after  a  series 
of  misfortunes  caused  by  the  fatal  battle  of 
Mohacs,  Buda  was  compelled  to  receive  a  Turk- 
ish garrison,  the  library  fell  out  of  notice,  and 
finally  disappeared.  Many  were  the  inquiries 
made  respecting  it  after  the  Turks  were  driven 
out  of  Hungary  by  the  arms  of  Austria,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  hitherto 
these  inquiries  met  with  no  success.  Pray,  the 
Hungarian  historian,  stated,  in  1779,  that  he  was 
informed  by  a  resident  at  Pera  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  it  was  still  extant  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  but,  in  general,  the  Hungarians  who  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  the  Corvinian  Library 
were  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Portuguese  who  expected  the  return  of  King 
Sebastian.  M.  Toldy,  the  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  in  liis  "  History 
of  Hungarian  Literature," — of  wliich  a  new  edf- 
tion  is  now  issuing  from  the  press, — expressed  a 
more  hopeful  opinion  as  far  back  as  1851  ;  and 
the  Academy  recently  addressed  an  official  re- 
quest to  three  of  its  members  visiting  Constanti- 
nople to  apply  in  its  name  to  the  Porte  for  per- 
mission to  njake  researches.  A  communication 
has  been  received  from  these  commissioners — 
Messrs.  Kubinyi,  Ipolyi  and  Henszlmann, — and 
Secretary  Toldy  announced  the  result  last  week 
in  a  letter  to  the  Maptjarorszag.  "  Success,"  he 
writes,  "  has  crowned  the  united  efforts  of  our 
patriotic  associates.  The  21st  of  May  was  tlie 
happy  day  on  which,  in  the  private  library  of 
the  Old  Seraglio,  they  miglit  exclaim,  with  pat- 
riotic pride  and  joy,  Evprjua.  The  fiict  is  estab- 
lished. What  civilized  plunderers  had  not  car- 
ried off  from  the  Corvinian  Library  before  1541, 


carefully  preserved  to  this  day  by  the  successors 
of  the  cultivated  and  genial  Soliman  the  Second, 
is  still  in  existence — is  still  together ;  and  all 
that  we  have  now  to  ask  for  from  the  God  of 
Hungary  is,  that  he  will  soften  the  heart  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  that  at  least  we  may  possess  in  a 
copy  whatever  is  of  interest  to  oiir  own  or  to 
European  literature."  He  goes  on  to  anticipate 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  annals  of  Janus  Pan- 
nonius,  the  poet,  and  historian  of  the  reign  of 
King  Matthias  ;  of  the  Hungarian  songs  of  Ga- 
bor,  which  were  sung  at  the  royal  table  ;  and  of 
other  literary  treasures  which  have  been  missing 
for  more  than  tiiree  centuries.  "  We  stand,"  he 
exclaims,  "on  the  threshold  of  the  land  of 
promise;"  and  we  are  afraid  that  he  promises 
himself  too  much.  No  particulars  are  given  in 
the  communication  of  the  commissioners  as  to 
what  has  actually  been  found ;  and  Ave  have, 
perhaps,  as  much  right  to  look  for  the  lost 
decades  of  Livy  as  for  the  lost  annals  of  Pan- 
nonius.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  occurrence 
is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  lively  inter- 
est on  all  sides,  and  an  anxiety  for  further  infor- 
mation.— Athenceum. 


Kecent  accounts  of  the  gigantic  tunnel 
through  Mont  Cenis  state  that  the  works  are 
progressing  favorably.  It  is  ascertained  that  the 
tunnel  will  somewhat  exceed  eight  English  miles 
in  length,  and  will  pass  under  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  at  a  depth  of  a  full  English  mile  below 
the  surface.  Shafts  being  out  of  the  question, 
the  tunnel  will  be  ventilated  by  compressed  air, 
driven  into  it  by  machinery  worked  by  water- 
power,  which,  it  is  calculated  will  drive  about 
51,000  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air  into  the  tun- 
nel daily.  According  to  the  present  rate  of 
working,  the  tunnel  will  not  be  finished  under 
six  years ;  but  we  believe  it  is  intended  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  boring  machines  and  to 
make  them  Avork   more  expeditiously. — Athe- 


MEDIATION- 
The  Constitutionnel  publishes  the  follow- 
ing significant  article  as  its  first  leader.     It 
is  headed  "  Mediation  :  " — 

"Battles,  great  battles,  are  about  to  be 
fought  in  America,  and  perhaps  have  been 
fought  already  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
writing.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  for  the 
armies  of  the  North  and  the  armies  of  the 
South,  in  presence  of  each  other  at  Corinth 
and  at  Richmond,  not  to  come  to  blows. 
Deluges  of  blood  will  be  shed,  and,  what  is 
more  sad  to  contemplate,  whatever  the  issue 
may  be,  these  terrible  encounters  do  not 
promise  a  solution  of  the  actual  crisis  either 
for  America  or  for  Europe.  The  victory, 
no  matter  on  which  side,  will  not  be  attended 
with  any  final  result. 

"  Violence,  hatred,  passions  of  every  de- 
scription, of  which  the  first  War  of  lude-  I 
pendence  has  given  us  the  recital,  are  noth-  | 
ing  compared  with  the  hatred  which  now  | 
animates  the  South  against  the  North  ;   but  | 
they  may  give  an  idea  of  the  resistance  and  i 
of  the  obstacles  which  the  Federal  armies ! 
will  have  to  meet  from   the   Confederates,  j 
Let  history,    whose  lessons   are  so  rarely  i 
listened  to,  serve  at  least  in  some  measure 
to  give  a  material  eloquence  under  such  cir-  | 
cumstances.      We  are  willing  to  grant  to  \ 
those  who  do  not  share  our  opinion  anything 
they  wish  ;   we  will  grant  to  the   Federals 
superiority  by  land  and  by  sea ;    we   will 
accept  proximate  triumphs  for  the  North. 
The  question  which  the   positive  spirit  of 
modern  civilization  is  so  fond  of  putting  still 
remains, — *  And  what  then  ?  '     Will  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Federal  arms  produce  mira- 
cles ?     Will  it  change  the  seasons  ?     Will 
it  dissipate  the  hot  weather  and  the  sickness 
which  must  ensue  ^     Can  it  manage  that  the 
extent  of  territory  conquered,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  occupied,  shall  not  be  equal 
to  the  whole   extent,  of  France,  England, 
and   Austria    put   together?      Where    are 
the  armies  to  occupy  such  an  extent,  and 
where   is   the  moral   strength  which  could 
dispense  with  occupying  them  and  hold  the 
place  of  soldiers  ? 

"  We  simply  wish  to  touch  upon  facts — 
nothing  but  facts.  What  do  we  see  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederates  ?  They  burn  their 
produce ;  they  burn  their  provisions ;  they 
destroy  their  railways  ;  they  blow  up  their 
dockyards,  their  arsenals,  and  their  ships  ; 
they  leave  their  wives  and  children  to  fight 
in  battle.  When,  in  a  proclamation  of  sav- 
age energy,  General  Beauregard  recom- 
mends the  planters  to  destroy  their  crops 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  apply  the  torch  to  them  without  de- 
lay or  hesitation,  it  is  not  simply  a  captain 
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excited  by  the  drunkenness  of  war  who 
speaks — it  is  the  general  sentiment  loudly 
expressed.  Had  not  numerous  meetings 
already  expressed  their  opinion  ?  Once  again 
let  us  observe,  we  do  not  wish  to  express 
our  own  ideas  on  such  acts  ;  we  simply  wish 
to  give  facts. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  Fed- 
erals' doings  ?  What  at  once  strikes  us  is, 
that  the  country  of  freedom  ^?ar  excellence 
has  commenced  by  suppressing  freedom. 
Military  directors  have  seized  upon  all  the 
telegraphic  lines  which  traverse  America  in 
every  direction.  The  same  censorship  com- 
pels the  newspapers  to  publish  only  what  is 
favorable  to  the  North  and  unfavorable  to 
the  South.  And  what  is  the  result  of  this  ? 
The  North  speaks  to  the  whole  world  by  the 
electric  wires,  while  information  from  the 
South,  when  it  does  come,  comes  tardily. 
In  fact,  the  journals  and  correspondence 
from  the  South,  which  reach  us  by  way  of 
the  Havana  or  St.  Thomas',  are  sometimes 
five  weeks  behindhand,  and  thus  lose  all 
interest.  .  .  . 

*'The  North  proclaims  martial  law  with 
all  its  severities  ;  it  suppresses  every  inde- 
pendent voice ;  it  threatens  the  suspected 
with  death.  In  presence  of  such  despotism 
the  English  press  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
main silent.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  a  struggle,  between 
such  desperate  opponents,  who  dare  say  that 
a  spontaneous  or  likely  pacification  is  possi- 
ble ?  Peace  can  only  come  from  without, 
and  the  word  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  can  alone  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  has  desolated,  steeped  in  blood, 
and  decimated  America  already  too  long, 
and,  what  is  more,  caused  Europe  to  sufier 
too  long.  The  word  we  allude  to  is  *  Medi- 
ation ! ' 

"  But  whence  is  this  mediation  to  come, 
and  on  what  basis  can  it  be  founded  ? 
Whence  it  will  come  we  have  already  stated. 
As  regards  the  basis,  it  may  easily  be  found. 

"  First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that' as  *  Medi- 
ation,' in  principle,  must  be  accepted  by  both 
belligerents,  it  can  only  represent  ideas  of 
justice  and  of  moderation,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  addressed  to  those  who 
would  like  to  engraft  a  slave  war  on  a  civil 
war,  or  to  those  who  consider  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  an  institution  of  Divine  right. 

"  This  mediation,  a  point  most  singularly 
overlooked,  corresponds  not  only  to  the 
most  vital  interests  of  commercial  Euroi)e, 
but  also  to  the  most  sensible  minds  that 
represent  the  interests  of  America.  Let  us 
remember  that  President  Lincoln  has  pro- 
nounced himself  in  the  same  sense  as,  before 
him,  G/nerals  Burnside  and  Butler  did 
against  an  excitement  to  a  slave  war,  and 
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that  in  his  last  proclamation  he  called  to 
mind  his  special  message,  quoting  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  adopted  by  large  majorities 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  :  *  The  United 
States  must  co-operate  with  that  State  which 
might  adopt  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
by  giving  to  such  State,  in  its  judgment, 
such  a  compensation  as  is  required  for  pub- 
lic or  private  inconveniences  resulting  from 
such  a  change  of  system.' 

"  Let  us  bring  to  bear  upon  this  passage 
another  solemn  declaration  made  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  his  inauguration  address  of 
4th  March,  1861 :  '  I  have  no  intention  to 
interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  where  it  exists ;  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  the  right  to  do  so  legally, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  so.' 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  North  speaks,  in  the 
spirit  of  moderation  and  of  justice.  Will 
the  South  be  less  accessible  to  this  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  of  wisdom  ?  We  do  not 
think  so,  and  we  have  a  proof  at  hand.  A 
man  of  consideration  in  the  South,  Mr.  Yan- 
cey, a  Commissioner  of  the  Southern  States, 
at  a  banquet  given  at  Fishmonger's  Hall  on 
the  9th  of  November  last  in  London,  spoke 
as  follows :  '  When  our  adversary  shall 
have  become  sufficiently  calm  to  treat  us  as 
belligerents  the  aurora  of  peace  will  appear 
in  the  horizon.  When  that  hour  has  struck 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment will  not  show  itself  inflexible,  ex- 
cept upon  one  point, — the  care  of  our  honor 
and  of  our  independence.  As  regards  the 
great  interests  of  peace  and  of  humanity, 
our  Government  will  know  how  to  make 
concessions  in  everything  simply  material  or 
of  secondry  importance.' 

**  Those  words  were  hailed  with  immense 
applause ;  and  here,  evidently,  are  to  be 
found  the  basis  of  a  possible  arrangement — 
of  an  arrangement  such  as  may  be  proposed 
in  the  name  of  Europe  by  a  great  and  free 
nation. 

"Beyond  this — beyond  this  most  oppor- 
tune mediation,  is  the  point  of  view  of  Euro- 
pean interests.  So  legitimate  is  the  point 
of  view  of  humanity  and  civilization  there 
remain  only  catastrophes  the  extent  of  which 
no  human  eye  can  penetrate.  The  capture 
of  Richmond  would  not  advance  the  affairs 
of  America  one  whit  more  than  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  The  South  bathed  in 
blood,  the  North  plunged  into  bankruptcy 
and  anarchy,  commercial  Europe  seeing  its 
suflferings  increase  —  such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  continuance  of  this  war. 

"  Mediation,  on  the  contrary,  by  putting 
an  end  to  a  fratricidal  struggle,  and  by  con- 
secrating a  separation  already  accomplished 
without  allowing  one  of  the  belligerents  to 
crush  the  other,  and  cause  desolation  instead 
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of  peace,  would  render  the  most  eminent 
;  service  to  America  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
j  **  One  year  ago,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
I  France  offered  her  mediation  to  America. 
I  That  offer  was  not  accepted.  What  an  im- 
j  mense  amount  of  bloodshed,  what  sad  catas- 
i  trophes,  what  desolation  across  the  Atlantic, 
I  what  suffering  in  our  own  homes,  might 
I  have  been  spared  if  the  voice  of  France  had 

then  been  listened  to  !  " 


From  The  Spectator,  14  June. 
THE  PROSPECT    OF   MEDIATION. 

The  intelligence  from  America  becomes 
gloomier  with  every  succeeding  mail.  The 
Confederates,  it  is  true,  retreat  incessantly, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  would  seem 
to  point  to  some  source  of  weakness  not  yet 
patent  to  the  world.  The  force  collected 
was  immense,  the  troops  were,  for  all  that 
appears,  in  good  heart,  and  the  position  had 
been  selected  and  strengthened  by  Beaure- 
gard himself,  yet  it  was  abandoned  without 
a  contest.  The  Confederates  must  be  suf- 
fering either  from  want  of  supplies,  or,  what 
is  exceedingly  probable,  want  of  powder. 
But  though  the  Federals  advance,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  satisfactory  termination  to  the 
campaign  seems  only  to  become  more  re- 
mote. There  is  no  sign  of  the  acquiescence 
which  must  precede  submission ;  on  the 
contrary,  sectional  hate  seems  every  day 
more  bitter.  It  is  possible  to  govern  a  con- 
quered people,  even  while  national  hatred 
continues  to  exist,  but  only  on  one  or  two 
conditions.  Either  the  country  must  be 
completely  occupied  by  soldiery,  as  Venice 
is  by  the  Austrians,  so  that  resistance  shall 
be  visibly  hopeless,  or  it  must  be  governed 
with  such  stern  justice  that  the  mass  who 
have  no  imaginations,  who  prefer  comfort 
to  rank,  and  prosperity  to  freedom,  shall 
unconsciously  aggregate  themselves  round 
the  Government  which  secures  social  order. 
The  first  alternative  is  of  course  hopeless, 
as  the  whole  Federal  army  would  not  fur- 
nish one  soldier  to  the  square  mile,  and  the 
second  the  Federal  generals  appear  not  to 
understand.  They  issue  orders  which  are 
equivalent  to  war  after  submission.  Gen- 
eral Fremont's  plan  for  the  pacification  of 
Missouri  was  to  threaten,  that  over  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  England  every  man  caught 
with  arms  in  his  hands  should  suffer  death, 
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an  order  which,  while  it  did  not  disarm  the 
population,  made  it  safer  to  join  the  rebel 
army  than  to  stay  quietly  at  home.  Then 
General  Wool,  exasperated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  people  of  Norfolk  to  thank  him  for 
having  thrashed  them,  gravely  threatens  to 
put  a  stop  to  trade.  He  might  as  justifia- 
bly threaten  to  starve  all  his  prisoners  of 
war.  Had  he  kept  quiet,  maintained  order, 
and  fostered  trade,  the  people  rejoicing  in 
their  new  prosperity,  would  in  three  months 
have  lost  the  first  motive  for  resistance, 
and  if  still  disloyal  in  sentiment  would  be 
acquiescent  in  act.  And  now  General  But- 
ler, unless  he  is  much  belied,  has  done  one 
of  those  acts  which,  far  more  than  any 
direct  oppression,  drive  populations  to  de- 
spair. The  irritable  vanity  of  the  North  is, 
it  appears,  wounded  by  the  impertinence  of 
the  Southern  women,  who  spit  as  they  pass 
"  the  flag,"  make  faces  at  Northern  soldiers, 
and  utter  epigrams  on  Yankees  not  pleasant 
to  men  who  devoutly  believe  themselves  the 
most  heroic  of  mankind.  Insults  like  these 
from  men,  it  may  be  admitted,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  repress.  No  army  could  under 
them  maintain  its  discipline,  for  the  conse- 
quent series  of  challenges  would  speedily 
demoralize  the  force.  But  insults  from 
women  may  be  borne,  if  not  with  patience, 
at  least  with  that  frowning  passiveness  with 
which  one  receives  the  blows  of  a  naughty 
child.  General  Butler  thinks  otherwise, 
and  has  decreed  that  any  woman  insulting 
a  soldier  shall  be  "  treated  as  a  woman  of 
the  town  plying  her  avocation."  He  meant, 
we  believe,  that  she  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  the  order  would  justify  any  outrage, 
and  is  in  its  mere  wording  an  unendurable 
insult.  Any  soldier  can  now  seize  any 
woman  who  does  not  submit  to  him,  declare 
that  he  is  insulted,  call  her,  though  in 
plainer  Saxon,  a  harlot,  and  drag  her  away 
to  prison.  No  white  population  ever  en- 
dured such  an  insult,  and  among  the  South- 
erners, who,  like  all  races  living  among 
slaves,  have  a  Mussulman  sensitivencs, 
about  their  women,  it  must  rouse  a  feeling 
of  inexpiable  wrong.  New  Orleans,  how- 
ever governed,  will  not  be  content  for 
years,  and  the  immediate  result  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  frightful  attempt  at  mas- 
sacre. Beauregard  has  of  course  seized  his 
opportunity,  and  the  circulation  of  Butler's 
order  with  his  endorsement  will,  throughout 
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the  remainder  of  the  struggle,  incite  every 
Southern  city  to  the  resistance  of  despair. 
It  will  redouble,  for  example,  the  energy  of 
those  who  defend  Richmond,  and  whom 
General  McClellan,  it  seems,  is  about  to 
reduce  by  gradual  approaches. 

There  is  little  morokhope  of  a  speedy  issue 
from  strictly  military  success.  The  rush  on 
General  Banks,  though  not  so  important  as 
appeared  from  the  telegrams,  still  indicated 
how  very  little  advance  the  Federals  have 
made  in  Virginia.  After  six  months  of  vic- 
tory it  was  still  necessary,  upon  the  first 
alarm,  to  call  up  new  troops  from  the  North 
to  defend  the  capital.  The  recruiting  offices 
have  again  been  opened.  Seventy  thousand 
men  are  required  at  once,  and  that  number 
will  soon  be  declared  insufficient  to  supply 
the  huge  gaps  left  by  death  and  disease. 
There  is  no  point  upon  which  jt  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  information  as  on  the  mortal- 
ity in  the  American  army,  the  people  having 
an  indifference  to  life  common  in  countries 
where,  individualism  being  extinct,  the  loss 
of  so  many  lives  is  only  felt  like  the  loss  of 
so  much  military  materiel.  But  the  death- 
roll  must  be  enormous,  and  the  summer  is 
not  yet  begun.  The  South  suffers  doubt- 
less as  much,  but  the  South  has  carried  out 
a  conscription  which  will,  for  a  year  or  two, 
render  the  sick-list  of  less  direct  importance. 
Raw  recruit  for  raw  recruit,  the  South  can 
force  into  its  ranks  as  many  men  as  the 
North  can  attract  there,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  human  life  may  go  on  till  the  States 
have  suffered  as  Germany  suffered  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  North,  if  deter- 
mined, must  win  in  the  end,  because,  if  it 
dare  face  national  bankruptcy,  it  can  go  on 
till  the  South  has  no  more  men  to  be  killed, 
and  can,  moreover,  at  any  moment,  call  four 
millions  of  useful  allies  out  of  the  enemy's 
ranks.  But  the  process  will  require  years; 
and  for  all  this  destruction  of  human  life, 
these  blows  to  civilization,  these  impedi- 
ments placed  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  world,  Europe  must  pay  in  gold  and 
misery.  If  peace  were  restored  we  should 
obtain  enough  cotton  to  keep  us  at  work  at 
least  half-time.  If  America  wei-c  dipped  in 
the  sea  we  should  obtain  almost  the  same 
amount.  But  this  incessant  warfare  which 
may  cease  at  any  hour,  at  once  locks  up  the 
old  supply  and  discourages  speculators  from 
attempting  to  seek  a  new  one.    Over  half 
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Western  Europe — in  England  and  Belgium 
and  France — there  is  a  distress  -which  every 
month  threatens  to  intensify,  and  which,  if 
continued  for  another  two  years,  may  change 
the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  world. 
We  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
much  surprised,  nor  can  we  much  regret, 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  once 
again  be  inclined  to  offer  his  mediation. 
Were  there  still  a  hope  that  the  North 
would  fairly  conquer  the  South,  abolish 
slavery,  and  restore  the  Union  freed  from 
that  terrible  curse,  it  might  still  be  the  duty 
of  England  to  resist  any  interference.  But 
the  doggedness  of  the  South,  and  the  im- 
morality of  the  North,  have  conspired  to 
destroy  that  hope,  and  there  remains  no  rea- 
son even  for  open  disapprobation,  though 
there  are  many  against  assisting  in  the 
design.  Nothing  has  occurred  during  the 
%var  to  diminish  the  deep  distaste  with 
which  all  Englishmen  ought  to  view  the 
success  of  a  power  like  the  South.  The 
planter  has  not  relaxed  for  an  hour  his  gripe 
on  the  throat  of  the  black.  Even  the  terri- 
ble discipline  through  which  the  South  has 
passed — a  discipline  which  would  have  enno- 
bled most  races — has  on  this  point  failed  to 
produce  any  perceptible  change.  Slavery  is 
still  proclaimed  the  key-stone  of  society,  its 
recognition  still  made  the  first  condition  of 
peace,  its  extension  still  ardently  desired. 
At  this  very  time,  in  the  supreme  hour  of 
the  struggle,  the  dictators  of  the  South 
have  despatched  an  army  under  General 
Sibley  into  Mexico  with  orders  to  seize 
Chihuahua,  Potosi,  and  Sonora,  and  so  ex- 
tend slavery  over  three  new  provinces. 
With  the  return  of  peace  their  progress  in 
that  direction  might  prove  irresistible,  and 
the  original  dream,  a  slave  empire  around 
the  Gulf,  would  be  once  more  revived. 
England  can  do  nothing  honorably  to  facil- 
itate such  a  result,  though  in  the  proved 
impossibility  of  complete  Northern  success 


she  is  not  bound  to  prevent  it,  and  so  indefi- 
nitely protract  an  objectless  scene  of  hor- 
ror. Her  course  is  to  stand  aloof,  the  more 
so  because  any  interference  would  undoubt- 
edly be  fatal  to  the  only  true  object  of  media- 
tion. The  Northerners  will  bear  from  Napo- 
leon, who  is  slightly  Southern,  what  they  will 
not  bear  from  us  who  are  strictly  neutral.  In 
their  present  temper,  a  notice  that  England 
had  ofiered  her  services  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  insult,  and  the  negotiation,  if  it 
commenced  at  all,  would  be  frustrated  by 
endless  suspicion — suspicion  which,  as  it 
would  have  no  ground,  so  it  could  never  be 
removed.  Our  business  for  once  is  to  stand 
aloof,  and  let  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
try  if  it  yet  be  possible  to  suggest  some 
terms  of  arrangement.  The  South,  even  if 
prepared  to  perish  for  independence,  can 
scarcely  be  willing  to  sufier  more  for  any  infe- 
rior object.  The  North,  however  determined, 
must  still  view  its  debt,  and  its  loss  of  life 
and  resources,  with  something  approaching 
dismay.  The  combatants  may  possibly  lis- 
ten to  terms,  though  the  details  will  involve 
difficulties  which  seem  to  outsiders  almost 
insuperable.  The  question  of  the  Missis- 
sippi alone  involves  points  as  difficult  as  any 
which  diplomacy  ever  tried  to  decide.  The 
North  cannot,  if  it  would,  give  up  its  con- 
trol of  the  river,  for  if  it  did  the  West  would 
cease  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  the  river 
is  almost  as  essential  to  the  South,  which, 
moreover,  undoubtedly  looks  to  Texas  and 
Mexico  to  recoup  itself  for  the  loss  of  the 
Border  States.  That  dream  of  empire  will 
be  the  hardest  of  all  to  give  up,  but  if  it  is 
not  surrendered  the  first  object  of  the  war 
has  been  lost,  and  slavery  regains  a  field  for 
indefinite  extension.  It  is  no  light  task 
which  the  emperor  will  undertake,  but  it  is 
not,  we  think,  as  things  stand,  one  which 
Great  Britain  is  required  to  strain  herself  to 
impede. 


Messrs.  GRiFriTH  &  Farran  have  pub- 
lished a  sheet  of  "  The  Coins  of  England," 
containing  paper  impressions,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  gilt,  of  the  various  coins  in  circulation, 
witli  an  explanation  of  the  value  of  each  piece 


in  American,  French,  Dutch,  German  and  Span- 
ish coins.  The  coins  are  nicely  imitated  in  the 
gilt  paper  ;  and  the  sheet,  if  hung  up  in  coff'ee- 
rooms  and  railway-stations,  would  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  foreign  visitors. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR.* 
PART  FIRST. 

The  new  work  which  now  lies  open  be- 
fore me  is  called  Hisloire  de  la  Terreur.  The 
nature  of  a  tragic  volume  is  spoken  by  this 
title-page :  it  strikes  upon  the  memory  like 
a  tolling  bell ;  reviving  images  of  pain  and 
disease  which  end  in  death.  It  is  a  homily 
on  the  misery  and  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  :  it  affects  the  nerves  like  a  sentence 
of  condemnation. 

The  history  which  this  book  is  to  disclose, 
comprising  the  period  of  the  great  French 
Revolution  from  the  year  1792  to  1794,  is 
the  crudest  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  history  of  persecuted 
innocence  and  ruined  greatness  ;  of  love  re- 
plied to  by  hatred  ;  of  religion  and  virtue 
trampled  down  :  but  as  long  as  humanity  is 
moved  by  compassion  for  a  great  tribulation, 
as  long  as  it  is  touched  with  awe  by  a  signal 
change  of  fortune,  as  long  as  it  is  stirred  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  brave  endurance,  as 
long  as  it  acknowledges  sympathy  with  a 
perfect  Christian  patience,  so  long  will  men 
be  led  to  ponder  upon  these  records  ;  and 
for  this  reason  M.  Ternaux'  book  will  be  re- 
ceived with  eagerness,  and  read  with  inter- 
est. This  volume  is  only  the  first  portion 
of  an  unfinished  work,  and  therefore  any 
present  criticism  would  be  premature.  I  am 
not,  then,  writing  as  a  critic,  but  merely 
seeking  to  convey  to  my  readers  some  dis- 
tinct abstractions  from  the  mass  of  impres- 
sions gradually  accumulated  and  stored  up 
in  the  memory,  which  have  been  revived  and 
augmented  by  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux.  The 
hand  that  summons  these  thoughts  to  pres- 
ent activity,  and  leads  them  out  in  a  moving 
procession,  is  directed  by  a  heart  with  whose 
feelings  I  am  proud  to  find  my  own  in  uni- 
son ;  a  heart  which  revolts  against  cruelty 
and  oppression,  and  which  has  courage  to 
plead  a  righteous  cause.  M.  Ternaux  speaks 
in  his  preface  with  just  indignation  of  a 
party,  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  the  most 
distinguished  member,  who  would  palliate 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution — who 
would  glory  over  its  atrocities,  and  repre- 
sent Robespierre  and  Danton  as  its  martyrs. 
His  tone  is  temperate :  he  does  not  think 

*  IJlstoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792-1794  :  d'npres  les 
documenls  (luthentiques  tt  dts  piecea  ineditta.  I'ar 
M.  Mortimer-Ternaux.    ?aris.    1862. 
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that  a  protest  against  crime  can  require  the 
aid  of  inflated  periods  ;  and  he  concludes 
with  the  belief  that  a  candid  relation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  will  suffice  for  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  I  hope  he  is  doing  no  more 
than  justice  to  his  country  by  this  faith — I 
hope  that  if,  in  a  period  of  feverish  convul- 
sion, it  was  guilty  of  an  immense  iniquity, 
its  citizens  will  not  noAv  in  a  cooler  hour 
steep  themselves  more  deeply  in  that  guilt 
by  upholding  it  as  a  virtue — I  hope  that  only 
a  small  minority  among  existing  French- 
men are  prepared  to  do  this — I  hope  that 
only  few  can  be  found  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  Ferocity — I  hope  that  France  is  not 
to  wear  an  eternal  stain.  I  will  not  believe 
that  a  great  nation  is  capable  of  deliberately 
adopting  Terror  for  its  creed,  and  Robes- 
pierre for  its  idol. 

I  have  before  me  at  the  present  moment 
a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  France 
of  1793,  which  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample 
of  their  humanity. 

"  Pillot  a  Oravier,  jure  du  tribunal  revo- 
lutionnaire  de  Paris. 

"Ma  sante  se  retablit  chaque  jour  par  I'effet 
de  la  destruction  des  ennemis.  La  guillo- 
tine, la  fusillade  ne  va  pas  mal.  60 — 80 — 
200  a  la  fois  sont  fusilles  ;  et  tous  les  jours 
on  a  le  plus  grand  soin  d'en  mettre  de  suite 
en  etat  d'arrestation." 

"  Acliard  a  Gravier. 

"  Encore  des  tetes  et  chaque  jour  des  tetes 
tombent.  Quelles  delices  tu  aurois  goutees 
si  tu  eusses  vu  avant  hier  cette  justice  na- 
tionale  de  deux  cent  neuf  scelerats." 

"  Cousin  h  Robespierre. 

"  Le  sang  impur  des  pr^tres  et  des  aris- 
tocrates  abreuve  les  sillons  et  coulo  a  grands 
flots  sur  les  echafauds  dans  les  cites.  Juge 
quel  spectacle  pour  un  republicain  anime  du 
feu  le  plus  sacre  et  du  plus  pur  amour  de  la 
liberte." 

Such  was  the  pleasant  correspondence  be- 
tween the  great  men  of  this  period — such  was 
the  exchange  of  courteous  congratulations 
between  them.  "  Dear  citizen,  eighty  heads 
have  rolled  down  from  the  scafi'old  to-day, 
and  there  may  be  a  hundred  to-morrow. 
Quel  delice.  How  delightful !  "  And  what 
were  these  enemies  whose  bleeding  heads 
constituted  such  a  precious  spectacle  ?  AVere 
tlicy  dangerous  foes,  foreign  invaders  ? — 
were  they  taken  sword  in  hand  ? — was  there 
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anything  like  an  equal  chance  between  the 
destroyer  and  the  destroyed?  There  was 
not !  —  there  was  silence  and  submission. 
The  king  perished,  a  victim  to  his  horror  of 
a  civil  war.  Well-intentioned,  but  weak,  by 
his  very  terror  of  bloodshed,  he  was  the 
cause  of  that  full  flow  which  swelled  into  a 
deluge,  which  made  all  the  gutters  of  Paris 
run  purple,  and  which  swept  into  its  hide- 
ous current  by  thousands  such  poor  inno- 
cent, harmless  existences  as  those  whose 
names  follow  here,  copied  frowi  the  ofiicial 
liste  des  condamnes : — 

"  Jean  Julian,  wagoner,  for  having  cried 
'  Vive  le  Roi,'  condemned  to  death. 

"Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  aged  eighteen, 
journeyman  tailor,  convicted  of  having  cut 
down  a  tree  of  liberty,  executed  September 
6th,  1793. 

'<  James  Duchesne,  aged  sixty,  formerly  a 
broker,  since  a  servant ;  John  Savage,  aged 
thirty-four,  gunsmith  ;  Fran9oise  Loizelier, 
aged  forty-seven,  milliner ;  Melanie  Canosse, 
aged  twenty-one,  milliner ;  and  Marie  Mad- 
eleine Visolle,  aged  twenty-five,  female  hair- 
dresser ; — all  these,  convicted  of  having,  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  where  they  resided,  com- 
posed writings,  stuck  bills,  and  pouss'e  des 
cris,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  executed 
the  same  day. 

"  Genevieve  Gounon,  aged  seventy-seven, 
sempstress,  convicted  of  having  been  the 
author  or  accomplice  of  various  conspiracies 
formed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  lib- 
erty, tending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze 
the  public,  and  to  annihilate  the  existing 
Government ;  condemned  to  death  the  11th 
May,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

"  Francois  Bertrand,  aged  thirty-seven, 
tinman  and  publican,  convicted  of  having 
.furnished  to  the  defenders  of  the  country 
some  wine  injurious  to  the  health  of  citizens  ; 
Marie  Angelique  Plaisant,  sempstress,  at 
Douai,  convicted  of  having  exclaimed,  *  A 
fig  for  the  nation ! '  and  executed  the  same 
day." 

Let  this  specimen  suffice  as  a  record  of 
the  policy  of  the  Jacobin  rulers — that  gang 
of  assassins  which  called  itself  a  Govern- 
ment, and  which  undertook  in  a  special 
manner  to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 
Their  tend£r,  their  careful  consideration — 
their  unremitting  diligence  —  their  scrupu- 
lous vigilance — are  sufficiently  manifested 
by  the  profound  obscurity  of  the  names 
upon  which  they  summoned  the  guillotine 
and  the  lantern  to  flash  the  last  sharp  gleam 


of  light :  their  promptitude  and  determina- 
tion are  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  swift- 
ness with  which  sentence  and  stroke  followed 
upon  detection.  They  would  seem  to  be 
harmless  beings,  these  poor  victims :  they 
occupied  no  high  station  —  they  followed 
peaceful  trades:  their  existence,  one  would 
think,  could  hardly  afford  any  subject  for  seri- 
ous alarm  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
creatures  hitherto  unimportant  acquired  con- 
siderable power  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  that  those  who  struck  at  misera- 
ble milliners  and  hairdressers  and  poor 
artisans,  knew  by  their  own  experience  what 
such  individuals  may,  by  a  change  of  situa- 
tion, be  capable  of  effecting.  It  was  the 
fierce  brewer,  Santerre,  who  led  the  battal- 
ion which  stormed  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th 
June.  It  was  Collot  d'Herbois,  an  unsuc- 
cessful player  from  the  theatre  at  Lyons, 
who  was  the  most  overbearing  of  the  revo- 
lutionary orators  ;  who  contrived  and  carried 
out  the  worst  of  the  barbarities  against  the 
Royalists  of  Paris ;  and  who  revenged  on 
his  native  town  its  adherence  to  persecuted 
priests,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  its 
criticisms  on  a  bad  actor,  by  scenes  of  car- 
nage in  its  streets  and  in  its  river,  which 
may  be  said,  in  the  great  contest  for  suprem- 
acy in  cruelty,  to  have  won  the  prize.  For 
here  things  went  so  far  that  those  left  to  live 
prayed  to  die.  They  came  to  the  feet  of  the 
murderers  imploring  to  be  delivered  from 
the  infliction  of  existence  with  the  urgency 
which  men  in  extremity  are  wont  to  use 
when  they  plead  for  life.  They  had  seen  and 
suffered  so  much  of  horror,  that  they  wished 
to  die  and  forget  it.  They  would  not  drag 
about  with  them  the  weight  of  memory. 
They  had  seen  mothers  chained  to  the  stake, 
and  forced  to  look  on  while  their  children 
were  shot  down  like  wild  beasts — they  had 
seen  pretty  little  helpless  babies  slaughtered, 
and  their  bleeding  bodies  danced  from  pike 
to  pike  as  a  show  for  their  parents — they 
had  seen  woman  dragged  out  to  be  murdered 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  travail — they  had 
seen  such  sights,  and  known  such  partings, 
and  suffered  such  unspeakable  anguish,  that 
death  had  become  very  welcome  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ceased  to  be  cruel  merely  to  kill,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  add  circumstances  of 
outrage  to  the  last  hour.  Life  was  prolonged 
for  subtle  additions  of  agony,  and  the  vic- 
tims were  not  permitted  to  look  upon  anni- 
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hilation  as  a  blessing ;  it  was  made  a  curse 
even  to  the  most  pious  souls,  by  the  manner 
of  its  perpetration.  Virtuous  women  were 
forced  to  tremble  at  a  death  which  was  ac- 
companied by  foul  indignity.  They  were 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  bound  to  naked 
men,  and  exposed  to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the 
pojjulace  ;  and  their  bitter  cries  of  outraged 
modesty,  which  a  violent  death  could  not 
extort,  gratified  the  ears  of  their  destroyers, 
till  they  were  hurled  at  last  into  the  oblivion 
they  longed  for,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
closed  kindly  over  them  to  hide  their  dis- 
grace and  their  despair.  Fouche  was  the 
partner  of  Collot  d'llerbois  in  the  command 
of  these  massacres  at  Lyons.  He  stationed 
himself  at  a  front  place  in  the  window  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  to  survey  the  fusillades,  and 
erected  a  telescope  there  in  order  perfectly 
to  enjoy  the  sight.  This  man  escaped  the 
punishment  which  overtook  his  comrades ; 
and  if  their  tragic  end  points  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a  just  retribution  even  in  this  world, 
his  prosperous  career  forbids  the  thought. 

Jourdan,  who  made  the  first  step  on  the 
day  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  towards 
that  distinction  which  subsequently  obtained 
for  him  the  honorable  title  of  Coupe  Ttte, 
by  tearing  out  with  his  own  liands  the  hearts 
of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  and  elevating  them 
on  a  pike  for  the  admiration  of  the  less  skil- 
ful among  the  crowd,  was  by  his  first  trade 
a  butcher  ;  and  Le  Gendre,  who  at  a  later 
date  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  some 
of  the  most  exciting  denunciations  against 
the  royal  family,  and  afterwards  against  the 
Girondins,  was  of  the  same  calling. 

Such  were  the  elements  that  the  eloquence 
of  Mirabeau  and  others  of  his  side — like  him, 
sprung  from  the  aristocracy  of  France,  but 
resolved  to  embark  in  the  popular  cause — 
had  called  into  sudden  activity.  Such  were 
the  men  whom  they  had  invoked  to  clamor 
for  what  they  called  reform.  They  lamented 
their  error  too  late. 

Mirabeau,  when  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts  appeared  in  the  gen- 
eral and  increasing  disorder  of  the  State,  be- 
gan to  look  further  forward,  and  to  see  clearly 
that  there  was  something  Avorse  to  come. 
He,  the  only  great  genius  of  the  Revolution, 
struggled  to  arrest  it :  he  worked  passion- 
ately with  his  teeming  brain,  with  his  ardent 
imagination,  with  the  strong  impulse  of  his 
enthusiastic  nature— but  he  worked  in  vain. 
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It  was  too  late  ;  and  he  only  lived  to  learn 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  rend  than  to  close 
up,  to  destroy  than  to  reconstruct.  He  had 
one  intimate  friend  who  was  attached  to  the 
royal  cause.  This  was  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  who  belonged  to  the  highest  nobil- 
ity in  Germany ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  princely 
house  of  Arenberg.  He  was  appointed  by 
Maria  Theresa,  at  the  time  of  Marie'Antoin- 
ette's  marriage,  to  make  one  of  her  escort 
to  Paris  ;  and  in  private  the  empress,  assur- 
ing him  of  her  particular  esteem,  requested 
i  him  to  watch  over  her  daughter's  fortunes, 
'  and  to  serve  her  faithfully  if  he  ever  saw  her 
in  trouble.  He  obeyed  that  sacred  com- 
mand— he  was  a  loyal,  devoted  servant ;  he 
wanted  neither  office  nor  emolument ;  and 
though  his  friendship  Avith  Mirabeau  sub- 
jected him  at  one  time  to  suspicions  from 
the  court,  he  never  for  a  single  moment 
swerved  from  his  attachment  to  the  queen. 

To  him  Mirabeau  revealed  his  secret 
thoughts ;  and  while  he  told  them,  the  hot 
sweat  oozed  through  his  pores,  his  face  grew 
livid,  his  powerful  frame  shook  with  passion  ; 
he  prophesied  like  *he  death  seer,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  pictures  which  his  own  pres- 
cience painted.  *'  The  king  and  queen,"  said 
he,  "  must  take  some  decided  step  ;  if  they 
let  things  go  as  they  are  going  now,  it  will 
be  horrible.  La  populace  hattra  le  jmve  de 
leurs  cadavres"  He  saw  his  friend's  feat- 
ures, naturally  calm,  convulsed  at  these 
words,  rapid  changes  of  color  on  his  face 
indicating  an  unwonted  hurry  of  the  blood  ; 
the  emotions  he  had  excited  were  reflected 
back  upon  himself.  His  passion  rose  to  a 
towering  height,  and  with  appalling  force 
he  reiterated  his  sentence — "  La  populace 
battra  le  pave  de  leurs  cadavres."  This  was 
in  the  year  1790. 

Mirabeau's  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  king  and  queen,  which  so  unhappily  fell 
to  the  ground,  were  not  instigated  by  the 
love  of  money  merely.  They  were  the  fruits 
of  repentance,  not  of  corruption  ;  he  was 
urged  partly  by  his  contempt  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Assembly,  and  still 
more  by  a  strong  movement  of  compassion 
for  those  great  sorrows  of  which  he  had 
sown  the  first  seeds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  accepted  from 
the  court  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which 
were  considerable  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that    without    their    liquidation   he 
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would  not  have  been  a  free  man;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  Mirabeau  without  his 
necessities — following  merely  the  guidance 
of  his  feeling  —  would  at  this  moment 
have  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  his  sover- 
eign. If  Mirabeau's  disgust  at  the  disorder 
which  prevailed,  if  his  disdain  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  government ;  if  his  foresight  of 
the  reign  of  physical  force,  which  was  to 
plunge  France  back  into  barbarism,  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  to  make  a  great  effort 
for  the  support  of  the  throne, — a  deeper 
sentiment,  a  more  glowing  thought,  a  pas- 
sionate devotion,  gave  new  energy  to  that 
impulse  after  his  first  interview  with  the 
queen.  This  interview  took  place  after  a 
long  period  of  negotiation  by  letter,  con- 
ducted in  secret,  with  La  March's  assist- 
ance. The  king  and  queen  had  in  the 
beginning  of  their  troubles  resented  the 
suggestion  of  any  service  from  Mirabeau. 
"  I  hope,"  the  queen  had  said,  "  that  we 
shall  never  sink  so  low  as  to  have  recourse 
to  M.  de  Mirabeau  !  " 

Poor  queen !  she  had  come  to  it  now. 
She  believed  him — but  that  suspicion  was 
unjust — to  have  been  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  revolts  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
when,  according  to  the  description  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  ten  thousand  Judiths  set  forth 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  Holofernes,  when  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  were 
invaded  by  a  sanguinary  mob,  when  she  and 
her  king  were  forced  back  to  Paris  by  a 
frantic  populace  with  La  Fayette  at  their 
head  (La  Fayette,  who  let  the  tumult  rage 
which  he  might  have  quelled)  ;  when  she 
saw  with  a  horror  she  never  could  forget, 
the  butchery  of  her  faithful  guards ;  but  the 
hour  had  arrived  which  obliged  her  to  ask 
this  man  for  his  help.  The  king's  lethargy 
and  continual  fluctuations  of  opinion  had  in- 
terfered with  all  Mirabeau's  designs  for  his 
good  hitherto;  he  hoped  now  to  make  a 
stronger  impression  by  personal  contact, 
and  by  exerting  a  more  direct  influence  on 
the  queen,  through  her  to  rouse  the  king. 
The  royal  family  Avere  at  this  time  at  St. 
Cloud. 

Mirabeau  had  a  niece,  Madame  d'Argei;- 
ton,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  her 
house  he  passed  the  night  previous  to  this 
famous  interview.  It  took  place  in  the 
queen's  apartment,  but  in  presence  of  the 
king  ;  and  I  mention  this  because  many  false 
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rumors,  adding  circumstances  of  romance  to 
a  truth  which  needed  no  addition,  have  been 
spread  abroad  on  this  subject.  The  king 
wished  his  connection  with  Mirabeau  to  be 
concealed  from  his  ministers.  Necker,  whom 
Mirabeau  held  in  contempt,  was  at  that 
time  in  ofliice.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  any 
proceeding  a  secret  where  a  woman  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  when  the  scene  of  action  is  a 
palace,  it  becomes  impossible.  Accordingly, 
small  facts  oozed  out  through  unsuspected 
apertures,  and,  as  usual,  with  their  forms 
contorted.  The  actual  details  of  the  case 
were  indeed  never  rightly  understood  until 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mirabeau  and  De  la  March. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting  between  such  a 
man  and  such  a  woman.  He  in  his  person 
touched  the  extreme  of  human  ugliness,  as 
she  in  hers  reached  the  extreme  of  human 
beauty.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
race,  but  his  manners  gave  the  lie  to  his 
birth ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  his  youth 
had  been  spent  in  troubles  and  disorders, 
and  in  long  periods  of  lonely  imprisonment. 
The  severity  of  a  tyrannical  father  had  stim- 
ulated his  evil  passions,  and  their  traces 
were  savagely  stamped  upon  his  face.  The 
small-pox,  too,  had  come  with  its  malignity 
to  blur  and  blunt  features  already  sufficiently 
misshapen  by  nature ;  and  all  this  ugliness 
was  on  a  colossal  scale,  at  once  imposing 
and  revolting  by  its  mass.  Intellect  and 
size  gave  a  kind  of  generous  grandeur  to  the 
aspect  of  this  monstrous  man  ;  but  the  sens- 
ual combated  on  even  terms  with  the  intel- 
lectual in  his  countenance,  and  his  manners, 
when  he  strove  to  please,  were  grotesque, 
from  an  exaggeration  of  politeness.  This 
was  felt  especially  in  the  company  of  ladies, 
when  an  excess  of  homage  and  compliment 
was  joined  with  a  freedom  of  tone  which  be- 
trayed the  society  he  was  accustomed  to 
haunt.  He  had  a  way,  too,  of  turning  green 
when  he  was  agitated,  which  was  eminently 
disagreeable.  He  was  perhaps  never  more 
deeply  moved  than  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  queen  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  she  at 
her  first  movement  towards  him  experienced 
such  a  nervous  shock  as  affected  her  health 
for  some  days  afterwards.  She  was  made 
to  inspire  loyalty  and  love.  It  was  difficult 
to  resist  the  majesty  of  her  demeanor  and 
the  sweetness  of  her  beauty.  Her  dignity 
owed  something  of  its  grace  to  the  long  im- 
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perial  lino  of  which  she  was  the  fairest  scion, 
but  more  to  the  candor  and  courage  of  her 
soul.  She  rose  so  much  above  her  humilia- 
tions that  her  adversity  became  the  glorious 
crown  of  her  majesty  ;  it  was  not  by  courtly 
art  or  skilful  dissimulation  that  she  showed 
as  a  great  queen,  but  by  her  brave  sincerity. 
And  now,  after  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  she  addressed  Mirab.eau  at  once  upon 
a  theme  from  which  most  women  in  her  po- 
sition would  have  shrunk  in  fear.  She  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  part  he  had  played  in 
the  insurrections  of  October.  Mirabeau  was 
completely  subdued  :  he  poured  out  protes- 
tations, impetuous  and  honest,  of  his  inno- 
cence of  any  share  in  those  fierce  attacks 
upon  his  sovereigns ;  but  he  was  eloquent 
in  self-accusation  concerning  the  troubles  he 
had  actually  been  the  cause  of;  eloquent  in 
repentance  and  in  adoration ;  and  he  left 
this  conference  bewildered  with  admiration. 
"  He  was  entliousiasme"  says  De  la  Marck: — 

"  La  dignite  de  la  Reine,  la  grace  repan- 
due  sur  toute  sa  personne,  son  afFabilite, 
lorsque  avec  un  attendrissement  mele  de  re- 
mords,  il  s'etait  accuse  lui-meme  d'avoir  ete 
une  des  principales  causes  de  ses  pcines, 
tout  en  die  I'avait  charme  au  dela  de  toute 
expression.  Cette  conference  lui  inspira  un 
nouveau  zele  et  augmenta  encore  son  ardeur 
a  reparer  ses  torts.  Rien  ne  m'arretera,  me 
dit-il ;  je  perirai  plutot  que  de  manquer  a 
mes  promesses  ;  j'arracherai  cette  reine  in- 
fortunee  a  ses  bourreaux,  ou  j'y  perirai !  " 

The  next  day  one  of  the  popular  journals 
— UOrateur  du  Peuple — denounced  Mira- 
beau as  having  been  on  a  secret  mission  to 
St.  Cloud,  and  insinuated  that  he  had  seen 
the  queen.  The  Assembly  investigated,  but 
without  success,  for  Mirabeau  explained  the 
excursion  by  his  visit  to  his  niece,  and  si- 
lenced accusation  by  the  power  of  his  lungs. 

Here,  then,  was  another  hope.  The  king 
had  let  go  Malesherbcs  and  Turgot,  those 
upright  and  able  ministers  who  would  have 
delivered  his  unhappy  country  from  a  fren- 
zied revolution  by  a  wise  reform  ;  he  had 
tightened  his  reins  when  he  should  have 
slackened,  he  had  slackened  when  he  should 
have  tightened;  he  had  dropped  them  in 
the  moment  of  difficulty  when  his  hand  was 
most  needed  to  direct,  and  ho  was  now 
thrown  on  his  back  at  the  heels  of  the  un- 
ruly beast  he  was  to  guide  ;  but  here  a  strong 
man  had  come  to  give  him  a  helping  hand 
and  set  him  on  his  seat  again,  if  he  would 
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but  have  the  courage  to  mount  and  stay 
there.  He  could  not  do  it,  and  the  opportu- 
nity was  lost.  Mirabeau  made  many  schemes 
for  him,  all  of  which  were  contemplated  in 
turn  and  none  adopted. 

This  intrigue  with  Mirabeau  was  indeed 
one  of  the  king's  many  great  mistakes.  As 
a  secret  agent  working  underhand,  his  opera- 
tions were  dark,  dangerous,  and  inefficient. 
He  should  have  been  appointed  the  king's 
minister,  and  then  openly  serving  him,  he 
might  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  his 
power,  and  his  genius,  have  borne  down 
opposition.  In  his  present  position  he  was 
distrusted  by  the  popular  side,  while  he  had 
no  honest  support  from  the  crown.  It  was 
a  hopeless  struggle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  died,  leaving  Louis  as  he  had  found  him, 
clinging  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  a  few 
rotten  shrubs  by  way  of  anchorage,  feebly 
struggling  to  maintain  his  slippery  hold,  with 
a  faint  thought,  unworthy  to  be  called  a 
hope,  that  the  abyss  was  not  really  perhaps 
so  deep  as  it  was  said  to  be.  Unfortunate 
king ! — the  cause  of  much  harm,  but  intend- 
ing none.  I  cannot  sympathize  with  M. 
Ternaux  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  le  plus 
liumain  des  Bois  et  le  meilleur  des  hommes  ; 
for  I  think  that  the  man  who,  either  from 
cowardice  or  incapacity,  forsakes  the  post  he 
is  appointed  to  defend,  or  gives  up  to  the 
thief  the  treasure  he  is  bound  to  guard,  or 
lets  drop  the  standard  he  is  called  upon  to 
clutch  even  in  the  grasp  of  death,  cannot  be 
the  best  of  men.  However  his  penalty  may 
exceed  his  fault,  he  must  still  be  regarded  as 
one  who  has  failed  in  his  duty.  Louis  XVI. 
in  his  fall  dragged  with  him  a  whole  dynasty, 
and  it  was  no  necessary  fall ;  he  might  have 
recovered  himself  by  an  energetic  effort,  but 
his  disposition  was  so  apathetic,  that  in  the 
very  height  of  his  difficulties,  when  his  min- 
isters spoke  of  the  perils  which  encompassed 
him,  they  complained  on  leaving  his  presence 
that  he  had  listened  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  they  had  been  gossipping  about 
the  remote  affairs  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
— they  found  it  impossible  to  convince  him 
of  the  emergency  of  his  case.  There  he 
stood  in  his  accustomed  attitude  of  irresolu- 
tion, rocking  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and 
favoring  one  view  this  day  and  another  the 
next.  His  aspect,  like  his  mind,  was  un- 
kingly ;  his  manner  was  blunt ;  and  when 
ho  made  a  concession,  he  made  it  so  clum- 
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sily  that  it  looked  like  an  affront.  His  speech 
was  abrupt  even  to  the  point  of  rudeness ; 
he  was  equally  unskilful  in  command  and  in 
submission,  and  wherever  he  set  his  foot  he 
stumbled.  He  was  neither  a  great  good  man 
nor  an  able  bad  one,  and  it  was  his  fate  to 
be  placed  at  the  helm  when  the  vessel  of  the 
State  needed  the  best  pilot. 

A  man  strong,  wise,  just,  and  resolute, 
such  as  the  prince  whose  loss  England  is  now 
deploring,  should  have  been  there  to  guide 
that  ship  rightly,  to  know  when  to  go  with 
the  tide  and  when  to  pull  against  it — or  a 
cunning  unscrupulous  ruler,  a  prince  such 
as  Macchiavelli  has  described,  might  have 
shifted  through  the  straits,  might  have  hoisted 
and  lowered  his  sails  at  the  lucky  moment, 
and  have  got  through  his  own  time  securely, 
indifferent  to  what  was  to  come  after.  But 
Louis  had  neither  strength  nor  craft  to  meet 
his  position  as  the  heir  to  a  throne  stained 
with  vice,  as  the  king  of  a  corrupt,  venal, 
and  sensual  aristocracy,  and  of  a  fierce 
hungry  people.  From  the  moment  when  he 
and  his  wife,  holding  aloof  for  awhile  from 
the  throng  of  servile  courtiers  and  fickle 
subjects,  ever  ready  to  fly  from  the  death- 
bed of  an  extinct  monarch  to  a  new  hope, 
and  to  press  their  homage  upon  a  young 
sovereign — from  that  moment,  when  these 
two,  kneeling  side  by  side,  with  joined  hands, 
dropped  tears  and  prayed ;  saying,  "  Oh, 
mon  Dieu,  protegez  nous,  nous  sommes  trop 
jeunes  pour  regner,"  to  the  hour  of  his  cap- 
ture by  the  people  he  had  loved,  his  desire 
had  been  to  clear  his  throne  from  stain,  his 
court  from  corruption,  and  to  relieve  all  the 
sorrows  of  his  subjects.  With  the  help  of  a 
strong  minister  he  might  have  done  the 
work  gradually  and  cautiously,  with  a  tem- 
perate discretion,  not  giving  way  to  the 
clamor  of  one  or  of  another,  but  doing  what 
it  was  right  to  do,  and  changing  not  with 
impulsive  rapidity,  but  with  sober  determi- 
nation, where  change  was  necessary.  Louis, 
however  had  not  vigor  to  support  a  worthy 
ministej: ;  he  dismissed  Turgot,  although  he 
sympathized  with  him,  in  compliance  with 
the  remonstrances  of  that  blind,  narrow- 
thoughted  aristocratic  party  to  whom  any 
measure  of  reform  seemed  a  crime;  after 
him  came  Maurepas,  Necker,  Calonne,  Bri- 
enne,  and  Necker  again  ;  then  the  summons 
of  the  States-General ;  then  a  feeble  oppo- 
sition to  the  demand  of  a  double  vote  for 
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the  Tiers-Etat.  The  king  opposed,  hesi- 
tated, gave  way,  and  thus  opened  the  breach 
to  the  besiegers,  who  well  knew  how  to  enter 
it.  Either  consistent  concession  or  resolute 
repression  might  have  served,  but  feeble 
opposition  could  only  irritate,  and  so  it  was 
that  this  great  tempest  gathered,  that  the 
States-General  became  the  National  Assem- 
bly, that  an  incapable  ministry  dropped  the 
reins  and  let  the  Assembly  seize  them,  that 
all  the  social  relations  of  the  country  were 
changed  by  a  rapid  series  of  destructive  de- 
crees, that  the  Assembly  itself  was  domi- 
nated by  the  populace,  and  that  the  king 
was  left  with  nothing  but  his  veto  and  the 
scorn  of  the  nation.  Sanctified  though  his 
memory  may  be  by  his  piety  and  his  great 
afflictions,  and  by  his  love  for  his  queen  and 
children,  it  is  impossible  to  esteem  such  a 
king  ;  but  not  withholding  the  pity  that  he 
deserves,  I  turn  with  a  deeper  regret  and 
with  a  fuller  sorrow  to  contemplate  the  fate 
of  that  radiant  generous  queen  who  shared 
with  him  the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune 
— the  throne,  the  prison,  and  the  scaffold. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  only  fifteen  years 
old  when  she  left  the  home  of  her  imperial 
mother  at  Vienna,  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  Dauphin  of  France.  She  had  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  and  it  was  pained  by  the  sep- 
aration from  her  brothers  and  sisters  ;  she 
shed  many  tears  then,  not  knowing  that  at 
a  later  day  those  natural  tears  would  be 
charged  against  her  as  treasonable  crimes. 
When  she  took  leave  of  her  own  servants, 
who  were  to  be  exchanged  for  those  of  an- 
other country,  she  had  a  thousand  messages 
of  love,  but  they  were  interrupted  by  her 
sobs,  for  every  member  of  her  house.  This 
was  only  a  soft  sorrow  (unlike  those  she 
was  afterwards  to  know),  such  as  rains  itself 
away,  and  with  no  dark  presage  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  with  a  hopeful  heart,  she  soon 
smiled  again,  and  when  she  made  her  trium- 
phal entry  into  Strasburg,  saluting  with  win- 
ning courtesy  the  expectant  crowd  that 
thronged  to  see  her,  she  appeared  to  them 
as  an  image  of  beauty  without  a  rival. 
Troops  of  children  in  fancy  costumes  as 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  strewed  flow- 
ers in  her  path  ;  and  she,  not  guessing  how 
it  was  one  day  to  be  sown  with  thorns, 
brightly  glanced  her  thanks.  If  a  malig- 
nant spirit,  a  voice  from  hell,  had  then 
muttered  in  her  ear  what  was  aftenvards  to 
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come,  what  kind  of  crowd  was  at  a  later  day 
to  wait  upon  her  thirsty  for  her  blood,  her 
honest  heart  would  have  repelled  the  fiend, 
and  told  him  that  he  lied.     Goethe,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  student  at  Strasburg,  inter- 
ested himself  in  all  the  preparations  for  the 
triumph  of  the  royal  bride.    He  was  painfully 
struck   by  the  subject  which   the   tapestry 
hangings  of  the  reception  saloon  represented. 
It   was    the   history   of  Jason   and  Medea. 
Creusa  in  her  death  struggles,  Medea  in  her 
fierce  anguish;    and   he  protested  against 
the    offence    to    taste    and    feeling   which 
brought  an  image  of  terror  and  of  death  to 
confront  a  sensitive  woman  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  which  might   shape  itself  to  her 
imagination  as  a  horrible  foreboding.     But 
the  foreboding  was  for  the  poet.     The  prin- 
cess was  happy.     It  was  well — it  was  right 
that  the  future  should  be  thickly  veiled,  and 
that  her  thought  should  bound  joyfully  and 
gratefully  in  answer  to  the  loyal  acclama- 
tions which  greeted  her  wherever  she  moved. 
When  she  reached  Paris,  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  old  king  was  so  fascinated 
by  his  young  daughter-in-law,  that  M'  du 
Barry  felt  jealous  and  feared  a  new  influ- 
ence.   The  dauphin's  brothers  were  charmed, 
especially  the  Count  d'Artois,  who,  hand- 
some and  accomplished,  and  distinguished, 
by  a  certain  epigrammatic  talent  in  conversa- 
tion, knew  how  to  please  a  woman,  and  won 
from  Marie  Antoinette  a  warm  sisterly  af- 
fection.   The  Duke  of  Orleans,  too,  for  a  time, 
left  the  bad  company  which  his  vicious  nature 
led  him  to  frequent  for  the  enjoyment  of  her 
society.     The  grace  of  her  pleasantry,  the 
gentleness,  joined  to  the  dignity  of  her  bear- 
ing, the  sweetness  and  vivacity  of  her  speech, 
the  tenderness   of    her    frank    smile,    lent 
something  of  enchantment  to  her  presence, 
and  the  true  goodness  of  her  heart  was  felt 
in  every  accent  and  every  look.     But  even 
now  there  was  a  dark  spot  behind  the  sun- 
shine, a  sadness  in  the  splendor  which  sur- 
rounded this   young    princess.     From   the 
crowd  of  worshippers  one  man  stood  apart, 
while  so  many  hearts  opened  at  her  smile, 
one  was  shut  up.     That  one,  whose  affection 
was  most  important  to  her,  upon  whoso  ten- 
derness her  whole  destiny  was  hung,  turned 
from  her  with  indifference,  and  the  most  cap- 
tivating woman  in  Europe  was  a  neglected 
bride.    It  was  a  dangerous  position  for  such 
a  woman — young,  enthusiastic,  and  proud  ; 
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and  if  she  had  broken  out  into  open  resent- 
ment, and  replied  to  coldness  with  disdain, 
I  think  that  fault  might  have  been  forgiven 
her.  The  prince  who  received  her  so  ungra- 
ciously was  in  most  qualities  inferior  to  her- 
self: a  dull,  clumsy  youth,  without  any  at- 
tractions either  of  person  or  of  speech ;  and 
yet  he  could  pain  her  by  his  neglect.  It 
was  her  first  trial,  and  she  bore  it  with  the 
same  courage  which  supported  her  in  the 
after  days  of  affliction  ;  she  defeated  her 
sorrow  by  her  resistance,  and  disai^pointed 
her  humiliation  by  the  smile  with  which  she 
met  it.  It  was  true  that  on  many  occasions 
her  favorite  ladies  found  her  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  pleasure  pouring  out  secret  tears  in 
the  silence  of  her  bed-chamber,  but  she 
never  uttered  any  complaint  or  reproach, 
and  so  it  presently  happened  that  the  dau- 
phin, who  had  been  insensible  to  her  beauty, 
began  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  her  dis- 
position, and  found  himself  attracted  towards 
her  by  the  playfulness  of  her  humor,  which, 
is  described  by  De  la  Marck,  in  a  pretty 
untranslatable  phrase,  as  the  douce  malice 
de  son  esprit.  He  positively  fell  in  love 
with  her  against  his  will,  and  whatever  the 
infirmities  of  Louis,  his  love  was  worth  the 
winning,  for  it  remained  steadfiist  through 
good  and  through  evil  report,  it  stood  firm 
against  the  shock  of  calumny,  it  was  a 
strong  shield  in  the  dark  hour  of  oppro- 
brium. 

In  the  total  eclipse  of  fortune,  when  all 
other  delights  and  hopes  went  down,  this 
light  of  love  remained,  a  healing,  purifying 
influence  which  led  a  crushed  heart  to  God. 

Surely  now,  when  Marie  Antoinette  was 
mistress  of  the  throne  of  France  and  of  her 
king's  attachment,  happiness  had  opened 
all  its  sources,  and  she  had  little  to  do  but 
to  draw  her  enjoyment  from  them.  Pleas- 
ure was  her  business.  To  give  great  enter- 
tainments, to  be  charming,  to  dance,  to  go 
to  the  play,  to  invent  new  diversions,  to 
direct  new  fashions,  to  supply  to  the  throne 
in  her  own  person  the  dignity  and  grace 
which  the  king's  wanted  ;  these  were  the 
most  serious  avocations  of  her  life  until  she 
become  a  mother.  It  belonged  neither  to 
her  position  nor  to  her  taste  to  interfere 
with  politics  at  that  time ;  her  inclinations 
were  not  towards  study  or  reflection,  and 
her  understanding  was  rather  quick  than 
profound;   her  judgment  was  penetrating, 
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but  she  took  little  pains  to  improve  it  by 
education,  and  she  was  seldom  engaged 
long  in  any  one  pursuit.  She  found  her 
enjoyment  in  society,  and  her  happiness  in 
friendship.  Her  warm  heart  was  impelled 
to  seek  friends,  and  when  they  were  found, 
to  lavish  favor  and  indulgence  upon  them. 
Two  of  them,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe 
and  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, were  worthy  of  all  her  affection  ;  but 
her  choice  was  not  always  so  wise,  and  her 
strong  preferences,  too  little  masked,  gave 
rise  to  some  of  her  troubles.  She  took  a 
wonderful  delight  in  the  society  of  M^  Jules 
de  Polignac,  she  was  constantly  in  her  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  there  she  threw  aside  form  to 
enjoy  friendship,  but  she  excited  malignity 
and  envy ;  and  in  contemplating  the  course 
of  the  Revolutionary  history,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  personal  feeling  was  at  the 
bottom  of  its  most  seditious  movements. 
Patriotism  directs  a  discreet  reform ;  rancor, 
hatred,  revenge,  vanity,  and  envy  stimulate 
a  revolt. 

Marie  Antoinette,  a  foreigner  in  Paris, 
very  young  and  of  a  frank,  joyous,  and  in- 
cautious temper,  needed  a  careful  counsel- 
lor, and  had  none.  Her  husband  Avas  quite 
unable  to  direct  her,  and  she  had  to  steer 
her  way  as  best  she  might  through  the  per- 
plexities of  a  court  loose  in  morals  and  rigid 
in  etiquette,  with  no  other  help  than  that 
aflforded  by  her  sincerity  of  purpose  and  her 
eager  desire  to  give  pleasure  and  to  do  good. 
It  was  unlucky  that  M*  de  Polignac  was  not 
capable  of  supplying  any  assistance  to  her 
inexperience.  The  object  of  a  regard  which 
offended  those  on  whom  it  was  not  equally 
bestowed,  she  did  not  appreciate  its  worth  ; 
unlike  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  she  val- 
ued less  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  than 
the  favor  of  the  queen ;  she  took  advantage 
of  an  enthusiastic  generosity ;  she  besieged 
Marie  Antoinette  with  solicitations  of  office 
and  place  for  friends  and  favorites  of  her 
own,  regardless  of  the  effect  that  these  ap- 
pointments might  have  upon  the  queen's 
reputation ;  and  besides  this,  the  society  she 
invited  her  sovereign  to  meet  was  very  ill 
chosen. 

On  one  occasion  Marie  Antoinette  remon- 
strated concerning  the  character  of  one  of 
the  guests.  M''  de  Polignac  replied  that  she 
could  not  banish  her  friends  even  for  the 
fiake  of  hex  majesty,  and  on  this  the  queen 
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still  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
countess.  She  now  frequently  repaired  to 
the  salons  of  M"  d'Ossun,  one  of  her  ladies 
in  waiting  whose  entertainments  were  di- 
rected with  more  discretion ;  but  from  this 
circumstance  arose  irritation  and  discontent 
in  the  Polignac  cdterie,  and  among  the  un- 
worthy aristocracy  of  which  it  was  composed, 
whose  gratitude  and  loyalty  should  have  been 
proof  against  all  assault,  this  little  sting  of 
mortification  generated  poisonous  scandal; 
and  licentious  epigrams  and  lampoons,  cir- 
culated first  in  this  select  company,  gradu- 
ally found  their  way  into  lower  circles,  and 
at  last,  in  the  time  of  general  agitation,  into 
the  streets.  A  vile  populace  then  insulted 
the  queen  with  a  distich  invented  by  one  of 
her  own  nobility  in  his  jealous  spite.  Some 
of  the  most  offensive  missiles  which  were 
flung  at  her  by  blood-stained  hands  were 
furnished  from  the  apartments  of  her  favor- 
ite friend,  and  though  I  would  not  defend 
or  extenuate  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  I 
affirm  that  theirs  was  the  lesser  guilt ;  for 
those  who  made  the  lie  knew  that  it  was  a 
lie ;  those  who  first  set  the  slander  going, 
knew  the  virtues  of  the  woman  whose  char- 
acter they  were  traducing  ;  and  they  wrote 
their  epigrams  one  day,  and  knelt  at  the 
queen's  feet  on  the  next,  with  courtly  grace, 
and  with  the  fawning  which  looks  to  thrift. 
One  of  the  most  infamous  of  these  aristo- 
cratic libels  was  written  on  the  subject  of  a 
reel  which  the  queen  danced  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley;  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  things  were.  They  have  perished, 
as  all  lies  must  perish  eventually,  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  revive  their  corrupt  odor. 

The  French  nobility  were  not  true  to 
themselves  ;  their  misfortunes  are  to  be 
traced  to  their  conduct ;  their  frivolities 
and  their  profligacy  were  just  subjects  of 
animadversion,  and  they  betrayed  all  their 
feebleness  and  selfishness  as  soon  as  the 
throne  which  they  should  have  struggled  to 
support  was  threatened.  They  thought  of 
their  own  danger  rather  than  of  their  king's, 
and  they  slipped  away  to  other  shores,  by 
their  emigration  doing  infinite  damage  to 
their  country.  They  should  have  rallied 
round  their  sovereigns  in  that  close  and 
barbarous  siege ;  they  should  have  thrown 
themselves  as  a  shield  between  their  mon- 
arch and  his  assailants ;  they  should  have 
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made  a  rallying  point  for  the  cause  of  order  ; 
they  should  have  used  their  eloquence  to 
rouse  the  good  hearts  left  in  France  to  a 
sense  of  justice  ;  but  they  preferred  running 
away  to  breathe  fury  from  distant  shores  in 
association  with  foreigners,  thus  irritating 
national  pride,  and  stirring,  not  dominating, 
the  passions  of  their  infatuated  countrymen. 
And  I  may  mention  here  the  fact  that  the 
Polignacs  were  among  the  first  of  the  emi- 
grants. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  worthy  of  much 
better  associations.  Placed  as  she  was,  her 
virtues  became  her  misfortunes,  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  her  disposition  freed  her  from 
suspicion,  and  the  ready  kindness  of  her 
heart  was  frequently  abused.  She  has  been 
blamed  for  the  careless  avowal  of  her  senti- 
ments, because  she  disliked  the  etiquettes 
of  the  French  court,  and  gave  way  to  her 
distaste,  and  because  she  gave  offence  to 
many  rigid  old  ladies  by  setting  aside  tedious 
accustomed  ceremonies,  and  allowed  her 
lively  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  appear 
upon  occasions  when  prudence  should  have 
veiled  it.  The  vices  of  a  court  are  so  far 
like  the  vices  of  a  watering-place,  that  in 
both  dangerous  gossip  and  malevolence  grow 
out  of  the  idleness  striving  to  be  busy  which 
belongs  to  a  small  assemblage  of  people  per- 
petually meeting  without  any  especial  pur- 
suit ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  palace  are  graver,  as  they  deal  with 
more  eminent  characters,  j^nd  trouble  more 
important  interests. 

In  an  unguarded  moment  Marie  Antoin- 
ette gave  offence  (and  the  offence  was  never 
forgotten)  to  a  man  whose  personal  aversion, 
as  much  as  any  other  cause,  affected  her 
subsequent  destiny.  This  man  was  the 
General  La  Fayette.  He  was  the  chief  cox- 
comb (and  there  were  many  coxcombs  among 
tnem)  of  the  Revolutionists.  He  was  con- 
ceited, ambitious,  pedantic,  and  above  all, 
personally  vain  ;  nature  had  not  given  him 
the  endowments  that  he  coveted  ;  he  was 
generally  awkward,  a  bad  rider,  a  bad 
j dancer;  tall,  thin,  and  red-headed;  and  he 
struggled  unsuccessfully  to  be  like  his 
brother-in-law,  the  ])uc  de  Noailles,  who 
had  most  of  the  graces  and  faults  of  fash- 
ionable society.  Once,  at  a  convivial  sup- 
per, La  Fayette,  who  was  not  fond  of  drink- 
ing, but  who  was  anxious  to  do  all  that 
Noailles  did,  strove  so  hard,  and  to  so  much 
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purpose,  to  rival  him  in  his  potations,  that 
he  was  finally  carried  home  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, with  only  just  enough  strength 
and  sense  left  to  call  out  at  intervals, 
I "  N'oubliez  pas  de  dire  a  Noailles  comme 
j'ai  bien  bu  !  " 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  this  same 
'  Noailles  that  he  obtained  permission  to  dance 
j  in  one  of  the  queen's  quadrilles,  where  it 
was  her  delight  to  assemble  all  that  was 
I  most  choice  in  the  youth,  beauty,  and  no- 
bility of  Paris ;  but  his  appearance  there 
I  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  give  the  account  of 
:  it  in  the  words  of  the  Count  de  la  Marck  : — 

"  La  Heine  prenait  grand  plaisir  a  danser 
dans  les  quadrilles  arranges,  elle  admet- 
tait  les  jeunes  gens  qui  brillaient  le  plus  k 
la  cour,  et  cette  faveur  etait  tres  recherchee. 
M.  de  La  Fayette  fut.  admis  dans  un  de  ces 
quadrilles,  mais  il  s'y  montra  si  maladroit 
que  la  Heine  ne  put  s'empecher  d'en  rire,  les 
courtisans  ne  manquerent  pas  de  la  seconder 
dans  cette  occasion." 

Where  were  these  courtiers  when,  on  the 
day  after  the  flight,  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
the  queen  stood  in  her  palace  by  the  side  of 
La  Fayette,  and  saw  in  him  her  gaoler  ? 
'  Did  he  retain  the  sting  of  that  light  laugh 
I  in  his  heart  when  he  doubled  the  guard  at 
I  the  Tuileries,  and  established  spies  in  every 
I  apartment,  not  conceding  any  mercy  even  to 
'  the  modesty  of  the  queen  his  prisoner,  but 
I  stationing  one  of  his  sentinels  so  as  to  com- 
I  mand  a  view  of  her  bed  ?     Llis  position  was 
then  one  of  triumph,  but  he  lived  to  regret 
it,  and  even  on  that  day  the  dignity  of  the 
I  queen's  personal  bearing  deprived  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  enjoyment.     The  proud  sub- 
mission of  her  manner  disturbed  him  when 
she   offered   him   the   keys   of  her  private 
I  bureau  and  wardrobe,  and  he  declined  to 
!  accept  them ;    she    persisted,   and    placed 
!  them  on  the  brim  of  his  hat ;  he  put  them 
j  back  in  their  place  with  the  studied  civility 
j  which  he  always  assumed  towards  her  ;  by 
her   proceeding   she  sought  to  extort  from 
him  the  confession  that  he  was  her  gaoler, 
and  he  knew  well  that  he  was  so,  but  he  did 
not  choose  openly  to  avow  it. 

If  Marie  Antoinette's  vivacity  of  disposi- 
tion led  her  sometimes  to  imprudence,  her 
quick  thought  and  her  promptitude  of  action 
at  others  saved  her  dignity  in  difficult  situ- 
ations.   A  pretty  anecdote  in  illustration  of 
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this  is  to  be  found  in  Madame  d'Oberkirch's 
Memoirs. 

"  M.  de  Lauzun,"  says  Madame  d'Ober- 
kirch,  "  was  deeply  enamored  of  the  queen ; 
her  majesty  could  not  endure  him.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  assume  the  queen's 
livery  and  follow  her  all  day  as  a  lackey, 
and  even  spent  the  night  crouched  at  the 
door  of  her  apartment.  The  queen  did  not 
even  recognize  him ;  he  was  in  despair, 
when,  fortunately,  an  opportunity  offered 
of  making  himself  more  conspicuous.  Her 
majesty  was  to  drive  from  Trianon,  and  at 
the  moment  she  approached  her  carriage,  he 
bent  his  knee  to  the  ground,  that  she  might 
tread  upon  it  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
step.  Her  majesty,  surprised,  now  looked 
at  him  for  the  first  time,  but  like  a  woman 
of  tact  and  good  sense,  as  she  was,  she 
feigned  not  to  know  him,  and  calling  a  page, 
she  said,  *  Let  that  man  be  dismissed ;  he  is 
very  awkward,  he  does  not  even  know  how 
to  open  a  carriage-door.' " 

This  was  an  impertinence  well  and  prop- 
erly disposed  of,  and  yet  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  such  a  story  circulating 
through  the  bad  Parisian  atmosphere,  might 
collect  offensive  matter  as  it  passed,  which 
would  wholly  change  its  constitution. 

The  fact  of  the  duke's  actual  attendance 
on  the  queen,  and  of  the  night  passed  by 
him  at  her  chamber-door,  would  be  the  in- 
cidents to  excite  wonder  and  to  engross 
comment,  while  those  of  her  failing  to  rec- 
ognize him  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  her 
dismissal  of  him  at  the  very  instant  of  rec- 
ognition, might  be  altogether  dropped.  It 
was  the  fashion  among  the  French  aristoc- 
racy at  that  time  to  be  deliriously  in  love 
with  the  queen,  as  it  was  the  fashion  at  a 
later  date  among  another  class  to  look  upon 
her  with  frantic  hatred ;  the  one  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ether  ;  and  while  devotion, 
admiration,  and  hopeless  passion  exhausted 
themselves  in  sighs  and  couplets,  breathed 
as  incense  about  her  throne,  envy,  the  black 
shadow  cast  by  love,  was  darkening  all  the 
way  before  her. 

"For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair  ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air." 

And  detraction  was  busy  with  her  great 
name.  She  did  not  know  it.  She  appreci- 
ated the  homage  as  women  do  ;  and  her 
heart  was  too  much  occupied  with  happy 
affections  to  admit  distrust. 


,      Her  most  passionate  enthusiasm  was  for 

I  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.     When  adver- 

'  sity  came,  it  drew  these  friends  closer  to- 

'  gether,  and  when  too  many  were  found  to 

I  fly  for    their  personal   safety,  the  princess 

clung   close.      She   left   the   home   of   her 

j  father-in-law  at  Vernon  for  almost  certain 

j  death  in  Paris,  on  the  news  of  her  queen's 

danger,  and  when  her  murderers   forced  a 

wretched  barber,  sickening  at  the  task,  to 

dress   and  decorate  the  soiled  hair  of  that 

beautiful  bleeding  head,  in  order  that  their 

ironical  cruelty  might  parade  it  on  the  point 

of  a  pike  before  the  queen's  prison  windows, 

still  bearing  in  its  mutilation  the  semblance 

of  the  festive  scenes  where  the  two  used  to 

be  happy  when  they  met,  there  was  found 

hidden  among  its  tresses  a  letter  from  the 

queen   to   her    friend,   very   earnestly   and 

pathetically  imploring  her  to  run  no  risk, 

but  to  stay  away  in  a  happier  place. 

The  princess  died  a  horrible  death  by 
disobeying  this,injunction,  but  it  was  better 
so  to  die,  in  such  a  cause,  than  to  live  any 
length  of  life.  The  urgency  with  which 
Marie  Antoinette,  throughout  all  her  calami- 
ties, sought  to  shield  her  from  her  own 
perils,  was  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
many  noble  points  of  her  character,  and  in 
justice  to  M*  de  Polignac,  whose  conduct 
contrasts  so  unfavorably  with  that  of  M"  de 
Lamballe,  it  should  be  told  that  the  queen 
approved  of  her  desertion. 

Among  the  many  who  watched  the  queen 
in  her  glory  with  sour  distaste,  there  was 
one  whose  intellect  should  have  opened  her 
heart  to  better  influences ;  Manon  Phlipon 
was  the  same  age  as  Marie  Antoinette,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  engraver  in 
Paris.  She  grew  up  with  great  endowments 
of  understanding,  and  she  was  the  prodigy 
of  her  family.  She  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive in  herself  the  merits  which  surprised 
others.  She  was  fond  of  considering  and 
investigating  her  own  attributes.  She  had 
a  very  large  share  of  self-love,  so  that  not 
only  those  qualities  which  really  distin- 
guished her,  but  such  as  were  common  to 
all  human  beings,  and  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant and  basest  actions  of  life,  appeared 
to  her  exalted  by  association  with  her  own 
person,  so  as  to  become  worthy  of  minute 
examination  and  careful  record. 

She  discerned  her  genius  as  something 
superior  to  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved, 
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and  she  could  not  see  why,  with  her  uncom- 
mon capacity,  her  ready  gift  of  speech,  ^and 
her  personal  attractions,  her  position  should 
not  be  something  greater  than  it  was.  A 
connection  of  her  family  who  had  a  friend 
holding  some  employment  about  the  court, 
took  the  father  and  mother  and  little  girl 
for  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Versailles,  by 
way  of  giving  them,  and  especially  the  child, 
a  great  treat.  Here,  from  the  attics  of  the 
palace,  they  were  introduced  to  some  of  its 
splendors,  and  they  saw  the  stately  gardens 
and  the  beautiful  women  who  walked  among 
beautiful  statues,  passing  pleasant  hours 
without  misgiving.  Manon's  parents  were 
content  to  admire  and  praise,  but  Manon's 
own  heart,  young  as  it  was,  rankled  with 
corroding  gall,  and  she  said  to  her  mother, 
as  they  walked  down  one  of  the  majestic 
avenues,  long  and  broad, — 

"  Take  me  away  ;  oh  !  do  take  me  away. 
I  love  the  statues,  but  I  hate  the  living 
people." 

The  only  reason  for  hatred  was  a  sense  of 
inferiority ;  and  a  small,  feebly  twinkling 
distant  planet  might  hate  the  sun,  and  yearn 
to  eclipse  his  light,  as  this  young  citizen 
hated  the  queen.  The  hands  of  both  king 
and  queen  were  open  to  gentle  charity,  were 
loaded  with  immunities.  At  her  first  com- 
ing the  queen,  on  her  own  impulse,  had  sac- 
rificed a  considerable  portion  of  her  private 
funds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  accidental  destruction  of  their 
houses  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  cere- 
mony ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  whenever  distress  came  within  her 
notice  she  was  eager  to  relieve  it.  Her 
beauty  owed  more  than  half  of  its  charm  to 
the  kind  heart  which  made  her  smile  so  cap- 
tivating ;  but  she  sat  on  a  throne — she  moved 
in  state — she  had  subjects  and  worshippers 
— she  went  in  a  magnificent  carriage  in  long 
regal  procession  to  thank  God  for  the  birth 
of  her  child ;  and  that  finely  shaped  head, 
acknowledging  by  its  gracious  movement 
(this  singular  grace  betrayed  her  afterwards 
at  Varennes  (the  acclamations  of  an  admir- 
ing, fickle  crowd,  was  circled  by  a  crown. 
Manon  Phlipon  looked  on,  and  wondered 
and  detested.  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
woman  as  Marie  Antoinette  to  aff'ront  her 
own  low  station  ?  or  why  should  she  not  be 
such  a  woman  ?  She  read  Plutarch,  dreamt 
of  republics,   and  imagined  a  scheme  of 
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equality  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  en- 
graver should  be  a  greater  being  than  the 
daughter  of  the  empress — for  this  is  the 
secret  thought  of  every  soul  aspiring  after 
equality.  When  all  is  equal,  then  /  shall 
be  superior.  The  age  in  which  Manon 
lived  was  big  with  prodigies.  There  was  no 
event  too  monstrous  or  too  miraculous  then  to 
be  brought  forth  —  there  was  no  vision  too 
strange  for  fulfilment;  and  the  passionate 
dream  of  her  heart  became  a  truth.  She 
was  married  to  a  man  whose  position  ena- 
bled him  to  assist  in  carrying  out  her  views ; 
and  they  were  carried  out  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  her  hope.  As  Madame  Koland, 
the  wife  of  the  pedantic,  small-minded 
Girondin,  whom  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  men  of  that  time 
promoted  to  the  king's  Cabinet,  she  tasted 
all  the  triumph  of  a  usurped  royalty.  In 
her  own  ascendency,  she  felt  the  full  delight 
of  treading  down  the  legitimate  monarchs. 
She  relished  the  heaped-up  agonies  of  their 
complete  abasement,  while  she  applauded 
in  herself  the  Majesty  of  Equality.  At  her 
house  was  planned  the  famous  attack  on  the 
Tuileries  of  the  20th  of  June,  1792  (under 
the  disguise  of  a  petitioning  deputation), 
for  the  intimidation  of  the  king,  when  a 
fierce  armed  multitude  invaded  the  palace 
with  threat  and  insult — when  the  king  stood 
at  bay  during  five  hours  of  calm  endurance 
against  the  pikes  and  sabres  of  forty  thou- 
sand rufiians — when  his  intrepid  consort  in 
another  apartment  faced  a  similar  host,  pale 
but  erect,  protecting  her  children  ;  her  fair, 
delicate  son,  then  seven  years  old,  Dauphin 
of  France,  sat  upon  the  table  which  was  the 
only  barrier  between  his  mother  and  the 
savage  populace.  They  forced  upon  his 
head  the  red  cap,  the  sign  of  carnage, 
which  his  father,  too,  had  been  compelled 
to  wear.  It  was  too  hot  and  heavy  for  the 
child's  head,  and  the  queen  watched  in  silent 
anguish  the  drops  of  sweat  which  gathered 
on  his  brow,  and  sought  to  remove  them 
with  her  soft  hand.  Santerre  —  the  same 
Santerre  who  headed  the  revolt  of  the  6th 
of  October — saw  the  mother's  pain,  and  was 
struck  with  a  movement  of  compassion, 
lie  ordered  the  cap  to  be  taken  ofi"  the 
young  boy's  head,  and  for  this  action  he 
received  a  grateful  glance  from  the  queen. 
lie  approached  her,  and  muttered  some 
words  that  sounded  like  an  apology,  and 
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used  his  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  her  from 
the  presence  of  that  monstrous  army  of  the 
faubourgs,  of  which  he  was  the  virtual  com- 
mander. But  the  evening  was  far  advanced 
before  their  dispersion  was  effected,  and 
when  the  king  and  queen  were  reunited  after 
these  long  hours  of  suffering,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette fell  down  exhausted  at  her  husband's 
feet.  Before  the  turbulent  mob,  armed 
with  murderous  weapons,  and  blasphemous 
speech,  and  roaring  for  her  life  as  wild 
beasts  roar  for  their  food,  she  had  borne 
herself  as  a  great  majesty,  and  had  met 
insult  with  the  dignity  of  fortitude;  but 
now  nature  would  have  its  way — now,  when 
she  tightly  clasped  her  husband's  knees,  as 
if  in  dread  of  such  another  parting,  her 
long  pent-up  anguish  told  its  true  history 
in  bitter  cries.  The  king  lifted  her  up,  and 
held  her  against  his  heart.  Poor  man ! 
He  wept :  "  Ah,  madarae !  "  he  said, 
"  pourquoi  faut  il  que  je  vous  aie  arrachee  a 
votre  patrie  pour  vous  exposer  a  I'ignominie 
d'un  pareil  jour?  "  M.  Merlin  a  deputy  of 
the  Assembly  (and  not  a  humane  one),  who 
was  present,  shed  tears  at  this  sight. 
"  Vous  pleurez,  monsieur !  "  said  the  queen. 
"  Oui,  madame,"  he  replied,  "  je  pleure  sur 
les  malheurs  de  la  femme,  de  I'cpouse,  de  la 
mere.  Mais  mon  attendrissement  ne  va  pas 
plus  loin  ;  je  hais  les  Rois  et  les  Reines." 

On  the  whole,  this  insurrection  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  Girondins. 
The  king  had  shown  a  courage  which  had 
never  before  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
whispers  went  abroad  of  the  pale  beauty  of 
the  queen ;  for  in  that  fierce  rabble  some 
hearts  knew  the  throbbings  of  a  mother's 
love,  and  their  instincts  taught  them  sym- 
pathy. There  was  a  reaction  among  the 
multitude  in  favor  of  their  sovereigns  which 
alarmed  those  who  had  set  on  the  attack  ; 
but  Madame  Roland's  resolute  mind  under- 
stood triumph  better  than  fear,  and  she  said, 
as  she  sucked  up  greedily  all  the  details 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  protracted  torture — 
*'  Quefaurais  voulu  voir  sa  longue  humilia- 
tion et  comhien  son  orgueil  a  du  souffrii'" 

I  do  not  know  anything  much  more  cruel 
than  this  enjoyment  of  Madame  Roland. 
It  is  only  the  heavy  penalty  she  paid  for  it 
that  has  saved  her  from  universal  condemna- 
tion. But  posterity,  whatever  her  misfor- 
tunes, cannot  absolve  her  from  the  guilt  of 
an  unrelenting,  unjust,  and  pitiless  heart. 
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It  is  a  grief  to  find  such  a  heart  hidden 
under  an  external  feminine  grace ;  and  Ma- 
dame Roland's  inhumanity  stands  out  as  a 
blot  upon  her  sex.  There  was  another  fa- 
mous furious  woman  in  Paris  at  that  time, 
of  a  lower  grade,  and  impelled  by  different 
motives,  but  whose  actions  led  to  the  same 
end.  This  was  the  handsome,  half-mad,  half- 
eloquent,  Mdlle.  de  Theroigne.  Her  life 
was  licentious,  and  her  nature  was  fierce. 
The  misfortune  of  her  youth  had  depraved 
her  character.  In  her  early  girlhood,  a  young 
nobleman  had  seduced  her,  and  left  her 
without  comfort  or  hope  to  the  harsh  resent- 
ment of  her  family,  an  object  of  contempt, 
withered  and  soiled  in  the  opening  blossom 
of  her  days.  So  wronged  and  so  wretched, 
she  plunged  into  total  degradation,  and  she 
became  professionally  vicious.  Her  heart 
grew  hard  in  her  evil  courses,  and  the  fever 
of  revenge  stirred  in  her  blood.  The  tumult 
of  the  Revolution,  the  reversal  of  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  the  general  work  of  ruin, 
offered  a  distraction  to  her  thoughts,  while 
the  promise  of  revenge  upon  the  whole  race 
of  aristocrats  gave  a  new  motive  to  her  life. 
It  was  well  to  degrade  a  virtue  such  as  she 
had  lost,  and  to  offend  a  modesty  such  as 
she  had  forfeited.  It  was  a  solace  to  hear 
the  queen  insulted,  and  to  say  of  her, 
"  She  is  only  such  another  as  I  am."  To 
imagine  such  an  equality  in  vice  was  a  con- 
solation, and  to  make  an  equality  in  suffer- 
ing was  a  hope.  She  was  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  bad  service  of  a  bad  cause  ;  and  she 
was  prominent  in  the  later  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution in  every  scene  of  horror — her  feet 
forever  in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  held  the 
knife  of  torture  at  the  September  massacres. 
She  was  busy  at  the  Abbaye  in  tearing  piece- 
meal with  red-hot  pincers  the  living  flesh  of 
a  young  beautiful  girl  nailed  to  a  stake  to 
undergo  the  penalty  of  having  an  aristocratic 
lover.  She  was  deaf  to  pity ;  her  heart  ac- 
knowledged only  one  delight,  that  of  mur- 
der. She  was  the  idol  of  the  mob,  whom 
she  knew  how  to  harangue  with  her  loud  de- 
lirious eloquence ;  and  she  was  the  leader 
of  bands  of  women  not  less  ferocious  than 
herself,  who  stormed  Versailles  and  the 
Tuileries,  and  hurled  at  a  noble  queen  the 
vile  epithets  of  their  own  vile  trade.  She 
was  a  fit  agent  for  such  a  man  as  Marat ;  but 
not  only  Marat  welcomed  her  service  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octobei 
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she  was  a  powerful  officer  in  the  march  of 
revolt.  It  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins  that  she  fell ;  not  till  Paris  had 
grown  giddy  with  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
knew  no  longer  whose  to  demand — not  till 
each  party  had  fallen  victim  to  the  other — 
not  till  she  had  met  again  the  man  who  first 
betrayed  her,  and  he  had  basely  begged  of 
her  a  shelter  from  pursuit,  and  she  had  sav- 
agely denied  it,  and  he  had  perished  among 
the  victims  of  September — not  till  she  was 
steeped  soul  and  body  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent — not  till  she  had  led  troops  of 
young  children  to  dance  in  triumph  round 
the  agonies  of  the  slowly  dying — not  till  she 
had  presided  at  the  infliction  of  the  last  out- 
rages on  pious  nuns  and  gentle  novices, — 
did  her  own  dark  day  of  retribution  come, 
when  a  troop  of  furies,  whose  malignity  hers 
had  so  often  quickened  to  its  work,  dragged 
her  from  her  carriage,  objecting — with  some 
show  of  justice,  I  think — to  that  sign  of 
inequality  and  luxury,  stripped  her  of  all 
her  clothes,  and  flogged  her  in  her  naked- 
ness on  the  great  public  walk  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  Gardens.  After  this  treatment,  which, 
horrible  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  the  barbari- 
ties so  often  inflicted  by  her  hand,  her  frenzy 
became  insanity,  and  she  passed  the  rest  of 
her  life  within  the  walls  of  a  mad-house. 

On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  women  are  more 
impulsive,  less  reasonable,  easier  to  excite, 
more  frequently  swayed  by  personal  par- 
tialities, narrow  jealousies,  and  irritated  self- 
love,  than  men  ;  for  this  reason,  whether  the 
fact  be  due  to  the  weakness  of  their  nature 
or  the  inferiority  of  their  education,  they  are 
less  fitted  to  take  part  in  public  life.  Their 
partial  views  fit  them  ill  for  a  just  regard  to 
the  general  welfare ;  and  the  great  influ- 
ence they  have  exercised  over  the  politics  of 
France  has  been  a  misfortune  to  that  coun- 
try. If  in  the  ferment  of  the  State  their 
voice  be  ever  heard,  it  should  be  in  the  soft 
appeal  for  mercy,  never  in  the  cl-y  for  ven- 
geance. For  nature  is  forced,  her  whole 
system  is  subverted,  when  the  gentle  pity 
of  a  woman  is  cast  off",  and  then  feebleness 
becomes  unrestrained  fury.  But  in  the  gen- 
eral intoxication  of  the  French  Revolution, 
not  women  alone  were  acted  upon  in  the 
most  important  matters  by  petty  rancor, 
mean  personal  afi'ronts,  and  a  base  vanity ; 
few  of  the  men  of  the  Girondin  party  had 
much   better  motives  j    and  the  most  con- 
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spicuous    among  the  Revolutionists  by  his 
name  and  title,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  alienated  from  the  court  by  re- 
sentments   of    a   very  puerile    description. 
This  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  at  the 
I  queen's   first    introduction   to   the    French 
[  court,  rivalled  the  Count  d'Artois,  as  I  have 
j  already  said,  in  the  devotion  he  paid  to  her. 
An  oflence,  quite  unintentional  on  her  part, 
I  turned  his  regard   to  anger.     In   the  year 
I  1775,  the  young  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
I  Austria,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  Marie 
Antoinette's  brother,  arrived  at  Paris,  trav- 
elling incognito,  under  the  title  of  Count  of 
:  Burgau.     Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  seen 
none  of  her  own  family  since  her  departure 
j  from  Vienna,  welcomed  him  with  a  transport 
of  joy.     She  could  hardly  bear  his  absence 
I  for  a  moment,  as    if  fearing  to   lose    him 
quite ;    and   the   first  days    succeeding  his 
arrival   were   passed   by  him   at  Versailles 
almost  exclusively  in  his  sister's  company. 
;      These  hours  of  domestic  pure  delight  were 
stolen  from  the  throne  and  its  ceremonials. 
I  They  seemed  innocent,  but  they  gave  um- 
j  brage.     The   queen,   young   and    inexperi- 
j  enced,  was  not  aware  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
I  French  court,  which  required  that  the  arch- 
duke should  pay  the  first  visit  to  the  French 
i  princes  of  the  blood.     The  princes,  finding 
I  that  he  did  not  pay  them  this  expected  com- 
pliment, translated  his  ignorance  into  a  vol- 
I  untary  act  of  contempt,  and  imputed  it  to 
j  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
!  Austria.     The  archduke,  they  said,  was  bent 
i  on  receiving  the  first  visit,  but   his   pride 
I  should  not  be  gratified  ;  and  they  held  them- 
j  selves  aloof,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  exist- 
i  ence.     It  was  now  the  queen's  turn  to  feel 
I  aggrieved.      She   had  thought  that  these 
i  princes  would  be  eager  to  show  respect  and 
kindness  to  her  brother.     She  had  imagined 
them  presiding  over  entertainments  in  his 
honor,  and  rivalling  each  other  in  efibrts  to 
please  him.     She  expressed  to  the  Count  de 
la  Marck  her  astonishment  at  their  coldness, 
"Elle  se  montra  surtout  peinee,"  says  La 
Marck,  "  de  ce  que  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres 
(Orleans  Egalite),  qu'elle  avait  toujours  si 
bien  traitc  jusque  lii,  ne  fit  aucune  politesse 
a  son  frere." 

Unluckily  the  count,  also  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  was  not  better  instructed  in  court  eti- 
quette than  the  queen  herself.  He  saw  her 
distressed,  and  his  sympathy  went  with  her. 
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The  clay  after  this  interview  he  requested 
another,  in  order  to  communicate  to  her  an 
idea  which  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  pro- 
posed to  invite  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  French  nobility  to  give  a  banquet  to  \ 
the  archduke,  at  which  the  Count  d'Artois 
should  preside.  The  queen  was  gratified, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  It  was  a  blunder. 
This  entertainment  added  to  the  ofience  of  [ 
those  already  too  much  offended  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  of  all  the  princes  had 
felt  most  stung  by  the  supposed  slight,  was 
now  provoked  to  serious  resentment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  queen,  never  good  at 
dissembling,  betrayed  her  displeasure  with 
him  at  her  subsequent  receptions  ;  and,  as  it 
generally  happens  in  misunderstandings  of 
this  kind,  her  altered  manner  reacted  upon 
him  ;  and,  says  De  la  Marck,  "  On  le  vit 
constamment  depuis  cette  epoque  saisir  avee 
empressement  toutes  les  occasions  de  bla- 
mer  les  demarches  de  la  Reine."  j 

The  queen  was  too  indifferent  to  the  dam- 
age  that  the  anijer  of  such  a  man  might  do  ! 
her ;  and  the  king,  naturally  discourteous,  '■ 
was  especially  cold  to  this  cousin  of  his  ;  for 
he  was  offended  by  his  affectations  of  An-  { 
glicism,  and  by  the  immorality  of  his  life.  I 
A  little  flattery  and  promotion  would  have 
secured  his  adherence  ;  but  instead  of  that,  ' 
the  duke's  self-love  was  wounded  on  every 
possible  occasion  by  the  court,  till  the  irri-  I 
tation  of  his  feeble  character  became  an  itch-  I 
ing  irresistible  impulse  to  revenge.     He  was  i 
not  a  strong  man  in  any  way  :  his  capacity  I 
was  narrow,  his  conversation  was  trivial,  his  ! 
thoughts  were  low  ;  but  unhappily  it  is  easier  I 
to  work  evil  than  good  :   and  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  harm  may  be  constructed  out 
of  a  seemingly  insignificant  tool.     The  duke 
might  well  appear   an   inefficient  support ;  ; 
but  the  throne  was  in  that  staggering  condi-  j 
tion  when  the  removal  of  any  the  smallest  j 
prop  was   dangerous,  and  when   one  more  j 
blow  struck  at  it  might  be  fatal.  I 

When  the  duke  in  his  first  offence  gave 
way  to  his  sullen  humor  by  encouraging  lam-  ' 
poons,  and  propagating  shameless  slanders  ! 
against  the  queen,  whom  he  had  once  held  i 
dear,  he  would  no  doubt  have  shuddered  at , 
the  intimation  of  those  sufferings  with  which  \ 
he  afterwards  assisted  to  load  her  weary  life.  I 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  him  then  ' 
to  think  that  he  would  one  day  look  out 
from   his  palace  window    to   applaud  the  i 


ghastly  procession,  of  which  Lamballe's  mur- 
der was  the  triumph,  as  it  moved  on  from 
its  wicked  work  in  front  of  the  queen's 
prison  j  or  then  to  believe  that  he  would 
one  day  mount  the  steps  of  the  Revolution- 
ary tribunal  to  vote  for  the  execution  — 
the  summary  execution  (pronouncing  even 
against  the  requested  respite  of  three  days) 
— of  the  king,  his  cousin.  But  he  came  to 
this  :  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Republican  party,  they  bent  liim  to  their 
own  uses.  They  disliked  and  despised  him, 
but  they  saw  good  policy  in  retaining  him 
on  their  side,  and  they  kept  him  till  his  ser- 
vice was  ended,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
And  so  his  base  life  came  to  a  base  conclu- 
sion. But  his  progress  in  crime  was  not 
without  interruption.  There  was  a  moment 
of  halt  after  the  capture  of  the  royal  family 
at  Varennes,  when  his  heart  was  open  to 
their  affliction ;  and  on  his  return  from  his 
mysterious  mission  in  England,  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  reconciling  himself  to  the 
king  that  he  repaired  to  the  Tuileries.  Here 
the  king  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  cor- 
diality, for  his  nature  was  forgiving,  but, 
with  his  usual  indolence,  he  omitted  to  give 
any  instructions  to  his  officers  and  attend- 
ants ;  and  they,  exasperated  by  the  wrongs 
of  their  master,  and  regarding  Orleans  as 
one  of  his  worst  enemies,  rashly  insulted 
him.  They  greeted  him  with  loud  contempt, 
hissing,  and  even  spitting  at  him.  His  ill 
blood  was  stirred :  the  old  sore  bled  again. 
He  did  not  pause  for  question — he  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  king's  presence — but  turned 
his  back  upon  the  palace  forever,  to  enter 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  thenceforth  to  join  in 
every  excess  of  the  Jacobin  party. 

Some  very  interesting  details  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  this 
period  are  given  in  the  memoir,  published 
in  the  year  1859,  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple  Elliot. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Paris  at  this  time  (her  beauty  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Gainsborough),  and  she  was 
an  English  woman  ;  but  her  life  was  not  so 
fair  as  her  face  ;  evil  influences  at  an  early 
age  led  her  into  the  ways  of  corruption  ;  and 
she  was  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  this 
Duke  of  Orleans.  She  had,  however,  re- 
deeming virtues.  She  had  great  compassion 
and  courage,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror her  life  was  frequently  risked  voluntarily 
in  the  effort  to  deliver  wretched  victims  from 
death.  Her  narrative  is  valuable,  simple, 
unaffected,  genuine,  and  hardly  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  extract 
which  follows  here  gives  a  curious  painful 
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picture  of  the  duke's  position  at  the  close  of 
the  great  tragedy. 

"  nth  January,  '93. — I  had  seen  little  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  some  time.  On  my 
asking  him  what  he  now  thought  of  the 
wicked  trial  which  was  going  on,  and  saying 
that  I  hoped  he  did  not  go  near  such  vile 
miscreants,  he  replied  that  he  was.  obliged 
to  go,  as  he  was  a  deputy.  I  could  not  help 
saying,  '  I  hope,  mon seigneur,  that  you  will 
vote  for  the  king's  deliverance.'  *  Certainly,' 
he  answered,  *  and  for  my  own  death.'  I 
said,  *  Monseigneur,  you  will  not  go  to  the 
convention  on  Saturday ;  pray  don't.'  He 
said,  *  that  he  certainly  would  not  go  ;  that 
he  never  had  intended  to  go,'  and  he  gave 
me  his  sacred  word  of  honor,  that  though  he 
thought  the  king  had  been  guilty  by  forfeit- 
ing his  word  to  the  nation,  yet  nothing  should 
induce  him,  being  his  relation,  to  vote  against 
him.  .  .  .  On  the  Saturday,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  sad  and  fatal  list  arrived  with 
the  king's  condemnation,  and  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  dishonor.  I  never  felt  such  hor- 
ror for  any  one  in  my  life,  as  I  did  at  that 
moment  at  the  duke's  conduct.  We  were 
all  in  deep  affliction,  even  poor  Biron,  who 
was  a  Republican,  was  almost  in  a  fit.  A 
^'oung  man  who  was  the  duke's  aide-de- 
camp, tore  off  his  coat  and  flung  it  in  the 
fire,  saying  that  he  should  blush  ever  to 
wear  it  again.  .  .  .  Every  place  seemed 
dreary  and  bloody  to  me.  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  image  of  the  innocent  king  was  con- 
stantly before  me.  Till  that  moment  I  had 
always  flattered  myself  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  misled.  Now,  all  illusion  was 
over.  I  even  threw  the  things  he  had  given 
me,  which  I  had  in  my  pockets,  and  in  my 
room,  out  of  it,  not  daring  to  stay  near  any- 
thing that  had  been  his." 

Six  weeks  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Elliot  was 
seriously  ill :  agitation  of  mind  was  the 
cause  of  her  illness.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
sent  her  a  letter,  entreating  her  to  see  him 
when  she  was  well,  saying  that  all  the  world 
had  given  him  up,  and  that  his  unhappy 
situation  miglit  make  her  forgive  him,  if  she 
thought  he  had  done  wrong.  She  consented 
to  see  him. 

"  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
looked  embarrassed,  and  very  grave.  I  was 
nearly  fainting,  and  he  made  me  sit  down, 
and  himself  gave  me  a  glass  of  water.  'You 
look  ill,'  he  said  ;  *  but  I  hope  you  are  quite 
recovered  from  your  cold.'  I  told  him  that 
his  black  coat  made  me  remember  terrible 
events,  and  that  I  supposed  ho  was,  as  I  was, 
in  mourning  for  the  king.  On  this  he  forced 
a  smile,  and  said,  *  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  my  father- 
in-law.'  '  I  suppose,'  I  said,  *  that  the  king's 
death  has  hastened  this,  or  perhaps  the  man- 
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ner  of  his  cruel  trial,  and  your  having  voted 
for  his  death.'  Here  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
said, '  I  dare  say  that  he  died  broken-hearted, 
and  so  shall  I ;  but  you,  monseigneur,  will 
die,  like  the  poor  king,  on  the  scaffold.' 
'  Good  God  ! '  said  he,  '  what  a  situation  you 
are  in  !  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  made 
you  come  here,  had  I  had  an  idea  of  all  this. 
The  king  has  been  tried,  and  he  is  no  more. 
I  could  not  prevent  his  death.' 

" I  then  replied,  'But  you  promised  that 
you  would  not  vote.'  On  this  he  got  up, 
observing,  'This  is  an  unpleasant  subjecc. 
You  cannot,  must  not,  judge  for  me.  I  know 
my  own  situation ;  I  could  not  avoid  doing 
what  I  have  done.  I  am  perhaps  more  to 
be  pitied  than  you  can  form  an  idea  of.  ^  I 
am  more  a  slave  of  faction  than  anybody  in 
France,  but  from  this  instant  let  us  drop  the 
subject.     Things  are  at  their  worst.'  " 

This  picture  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  sim- 
ple woman,  seems  to  me  worthy  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  art ;  and  in  the  pages  of  Scott, 
or  even  of  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  delineation  of  the  veiled  re- 
morse and  secret  struggles  of  a  cowardly 
nature  wading  in  guilt,  than  in  this  quiet 
narration  of  a  dialogue  which  actually  took 
place.  Louis  PhiHppe,  Due  de  Chartres, 
sometimes  called  Young  Egalite  (buthe  never 
deserved  so  bad  a  name),  had  just  left 
France  with  General  Dumouriez,  when  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  held  her  last  interview  with  Phil- 
ippe Egalite.  He  was  then  no  longer  even 
nominally  a  free  agent,  and  arrived  at  her 
house  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gen- 
darmes. He  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter 
written  by  the  young  duke  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  expressing  just  indignation 
against  his  father  for  the  course  he  had 
taken  at  the  king's  trial.  This  letter  the 
vindictive  Egalite  never  could  forgive,  and 
he  burnt  it  in  Mrs.  Elliot's  presence,  saying 
that  he  owed  to  his  son's  emigration  with 
Dumouriez  the  unwelcome  company  he  was 
in.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  led  to  the 
scaff'old,  as  Mrs.  Elliot  had  predicted,  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  scorn.  His  vengeance  had 
brought  him  no  peace,  his  sacrifice  for  pop- 
ularity had  brought  him  no  profit ;  his  vote 
for  the  king's  death  had  been  heard  with 
horror.  And  when  he  had  made  his  great 
renunciation,  and  forfeited  for  his  here  his 
hereafter,  and  staked  his  conscience  for  his 
paltry  life,  he  had  perceived,  by  the  mut- 
tered groans  and  averted  looks  of  his  audi- 
ence, that  he  had  not  obtained  the  favor  he 
sought  for.  Even  the  most  ruthless  of  his 
associates  recoiled  from  this  treason  of  the 
blood,  and  at  his  last  hour  he  saw  himself 
unhonored,  unpitied,  unlamented  ;  rejected 
by  every  faction  in  France,  and  execrated 
by  all  mankind. 
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From  The  Economist,  10  May. 
THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  NATIONS- 

There  never  was  a  time  at  wliich  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  financial  condition  of  for- 
eign States  was  so  important  as  it  is  now. 
Many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to  borrow 
money  of  us,  and  those  who  think  of  lending 
should  begin  by  studying.  Our  money-mar- 
ket is  in  a  state  of  exceptional,  peculiar,  and 
so  to  speak,  lamentable  wealth.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  American  trade  has  set  free  much 
capital  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
beneficially  and  profitably  employed:  we 
have  for  the  moment  a  singular  surplus  of 
disposable  funds,  of  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  needy  governments  will 
take  advantage.  But  this  is  not  the  sole 
peculiarity  of  our  present  position  :  the  prin- 
cipal one  remains,  and  it  this — all  great 
governments  now-a-days  are  needy.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  first-class  power  (Eng- 
land alone  excepted)  which  can  show  a  bal- 
ance sheet  with  a  healthy  equilibrium  be- 
tween expenditure  and  income — which  is 
not  now,  or  has  not  been  lately,  encumbered 
with  large  deficits — which  has  not  lately 
been  a  large  borrower,  or  is  not  likely  to 
become  so  soon. 

But  the  effect  on  the  money-markets  of 
Lombard  Street  and  Paris  is  in  comparison 
a  trivial  matter.  The  true  point  of  inesti- 
mable importance  is  the  perpetual  absorption 
of  immense  hoards  of  capital  in  expenditure 
which  is  not  reproductive.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  that  is  a  large  question  which  no 
parenthesis  will  decide.  But  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  remains,  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
government  is  not  creative;  it  makes  nothing, 
and  every  sixpence  which  it  spends  is  so 
much  abstracted  from  the  maldng  power  of 
the  people.  At  no  period  of  difi'used  peace, 
perhaps,  has  this  abstraction  of  capital  ever 
been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  regular  reve- 
nue— of  the  ordinary  incomings  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world  as  it  is  now. 

We  will  prove  these  assertions  in  detail, 
and  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  we  can  ;  for 
when  figures  will  speak,  they  speak  better 
in  money  matters  than  anything  else.  Our 
figures  will,  in  every  case  in  which  we  do 
not  state  the  contrary,  be  taken  from  the 
authoritative  documents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  from  the  reports  to  this  country 


of  our  embassies  abroad,  published  officially 
by  our  Board  of  Trade.* 

The  first  country  by  just  and  traditional 
right  of  power  is  France,  and  it  is  not  the 
last  according  to  the  scale  of  financial  per- 
plexity. AVe  have  very  good  materials  for 
dealing  with  it  in  a  concise  form,  for  our 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris  has  just  for- 
warded the  precise  facts  of  the  last  few  years 
to  our  Government,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  most  properly  published  them.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

Expenditure  of  France 

Income  of  France.  (Ordinary  and   ex- 
traordinary. 

1851  -     -    £50,920,000     -  -  £58,440,000 

1852  -     -       53,440,000     -  -      G0,520,0()0 

1853  -     -       55,640,000     -  -      61,920,000 

1854  -     -       56,720,000     -  -      79,520,000 

1855  -     -       61,440,000     -  -      95,960,000 

1856  -     -       65.520,000     -  -      87,840,000 

1857  -    -       67,320,000     -  -      75,720,000 

1858  -     -       69,920,000     -  -      74,360,000 

1859  -     -       69,120,000     -  -      88,320,000 

1860  -     -       69,640,000     -  -      85,920,000 


768,520,000 
76,852,000 


619,680,000 
Av.  often  yrs.    61,968,000 

showing  an  annual  average  deficit  of  fifteen 
millions  in  France  for  ten  years.  No  doubt 
several  of  these  were  years  of  war,  but  that 
is  no  exculpation.  It  does  not  cover  the 
facts.  There  never  is  a  surplus.  The  rev- 
enue never  exceeds  the  expenditure.  In  the 
most  favorable  year  of  peace  there  is  a  de- 
ficit of  several  millions.  In  the  year  1858, 
which  was  not  affected  either  by  the  Cri- 
mean war  or  by  the  Italian  war,  and  in 
which  the  revenue  of  France  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  since,  the 
account  stood : — 

£74,360,000 

69,920,000 


Expenditure 
lievcnue, 


Deficit    -    -    -     -       4,440,000 
showing  an  invariable  condition  of  extreme 
poverty,  entirely  unworthy  of  so  great  a  na- 
tion. 

But  the  deficit  of  a  single  year  does  not 
represent  the  whole  result  of  these  figures. 
The  whole  result  is  the  entire  deficit 

Between  1851  and  1860  (botli  inclu- 
sive) the  expenditure  of  Franco 
has  amounted  to £768,520,000 

Tlie  revenue  amounted  to    -    -    -    619,680,000 


Aggregate  deficit,     -     148,840,000 

*  We  have  in  all  cases,  however,  given  the 
figures  in  English  money.  Our  authorities  are 
generally  in  foreign  money. 
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This  immense  sum  has  been  withdrawn  by 
France  alone  in  ten  years  from  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

The  increase  of  her  funded  debt  tells  pre- 
cisely the  same  tale  in  another  language  : — 


FUNDED   DEBT    OF   FKANCE. 


rears. 

1852  - 

1853- 

1854- 

1855- 

185G  - 

1857- 

1858- 

1859- 

1860- 

1861- 


No.  of  Inscrip- 
tions of  rente. 

-  810,901 

-  725,190 

-  785,243 

-  835,157 
1,020,338 
1,028,284 
1,008,682 

-  937,711 
1,073,801 

-  988,465 


Nominal  capital 
of  the  debt. 

£220,647,784  - 
223,100,183  - 
226,786,200  - 
243,315,114  - 

.  302,321,632  - 
321,279,698  - 
336,883,871  - 
343,731,526  - 

.     373,360,480  - 

•    388,731,076  - 


1857  - 

1858  - 

1859  - 

1860  - 


AUSTRIA. 
Revenue. 

-£29,800,000  - 

-  28,.300,000  - 

-  27,300,000  - 

-  30,100,000  - 

4)115,500,000  - 
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Expenditure 
£.34,000,000 
31,900,000 
51,700,000 
36,600,000 

154,200,000 


Yeariy 
charge. 

£9,572,180 
8,797,179 
8,907,449  I 
9,449,710; 
11,386,740' 
11,963,969! 
12,435,238! 
12,639,745 
13,846,745 
13.995.486 


showing  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions  sterling  in  the  capital  of 
the  debt  between  1852  and  1861.  There  is 
the  £40,000,000  of  floating  debt  besides 
this ;  and  with  these  appalling  facts  before 
him,  who  can  wonder  that  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed M.  Fould, — who  can  wonder  that  he 
gave  more  checkingpower  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people, — who  can  wonder  at  any 
financial  coup  d'etat,  however  daring  and 
however  extreme  ? 

But  France  is  a  country  with  immense 
financial  advantages.  She  is  indestructible ; 
her  governments  may  change  and  have 
changed,  but  she  will  remain ;  she  will  be, 
from  the  advantage  of  her  geographical  po- 
sition and  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  her  peo- 
ple, during  many  centuries,  an  incalculable 
power  in  Europe.  Under  former  revolutions 
her  debt  has  been  safe, — for  her  new  rulers 
have  felt  that  if  they  repudiated  the  obliga- 
tion of  former  rulers  they  would  get  nothing 
for  themselves.  But  Austria  is  destructible. 
If  slie  wore  to  break  up,  no  one  can  say  what 
would  become  of  her  debt.  She  is  an  et  cet- 
era country  of  many  various  parts  ;  and  in 
case  of  her  division  into  constituent  ele- 
ments, who  would  do  the  needful  "rule  of 
three  sum  "  for  the  division  of  the  debt, — 
who  would  arrange  the  division  of  the  bur- 
den or  the  apportionment  of  the  obligation? 
Yet  even  if  Austria  were  a  unit  which  could 
never  be  decomposed,  her  finance  would  be 
alarming.  The  following  table  shows  all 
which  is  most  material: — 


Average    -    28,875,000     -    -    -    38,550,000 

The  effect  of  these  deficits  on  the  public  debt 
cannot  be  officially  shown.  Before  1860  the 
Austrian  debt  was  very  difficult  to  specify. 
In  that  year  a  commission  reported  on  it, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  of  "  one  hundred 
and  one  kinds  of  securities,  bearing  sixteen 
diff'erent  rates  of  interest,  and  moreover  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  subdivisions 
of  bonds."  A  foreigner  must  be  cautious  in 
speaking  of  such  debts  except  when  he  is 
quoting  from  official  documents  actually  be- 
fore him,  and  when  he  is  sure  that  such 
documents  are  all  made  out  on  the  same 
principle.  On  the  30th  April,  1860,  the 
commissioners  reported  the  debt  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Ordinary  debt  in  various  forms  -  £226,900,000 
Debt  for  the  redemption  of  feudal 

charges  on  land, 50,600,000 

Lombardo- Venetian  debt      -    -    -      6,900,000 


284,400,000 


For  the  year  1861  we  cannot  give  the  pre- 
cise figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  but 
we  know  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  on 
the  I7th  Jan.,  1862,  after  the  year  was  con- 
cluded, informed  the  Eeichsrath  that  the 
deficit  would  be  £10,900,000.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  table  of 

AUSTRIAN   DEFICITS. 

1857 £4,200,000 

1858 3,600,000 

1859 24.400,000 

I860 6,500,000 

1861 10,900,000 


49,000,000 


Here,  again,  there  never  is  a  surplus :  in 

years  of  peace,  even  in  1858,  when  Austria 

;  still  held  Lombardy,  a  profitable  pecuniary 

possession,  there  is  a  deficit  of  several  mil- 

llon.s.     Even  if  the  Austrian  Empire  were 

!  an  indestructible  unit,  such  finance  would  be 

I  terrible  :  and  how  much  more  terrible  is  it 
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when  that  empire  is  a  miscellaneous  a 
gate  and  dissolvable  compound  ? 
To  this  has  since  been  added  : — 


Loan  of  1861,  five  vears  -  -  -  -£3,000,000 
Issue  of "  kreutzer "  notes  -  -  -  1,200,000 
Portion  of  the  loan  of  1860  actually 

issued 7,000,000 
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11,200,000 

and  doubtless  many  floating  liabilities  also. 
That  Austria  will  borrow  of  the  world  all 
that  the  world  will  lend  her,  these  figures 
evidently  prove. 

In  every  respect  but  one,  Austria  and 
Italy  are  unlike.  One  is  an  old  country, 
heterogeneous  in  its  composition,  with  prov- 
inces speaking  many  languages  and  nations 
claiming  various  pedigrees ;  the  other  is  a 
new  country,  with  one  people  and  one  lan- 
guage, of  which  unity  is  not  the  casual  acci- 
dent, but  the  inseparable  principle, — which 
has  almost  alone  in  history  voluntarily  united 
in  consequence  of  its  unity  of  sentiment. 
Yet  Italy  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  coun- 
tries whose  finance  is  likely  to  press  on  the 
money-market  for  a  time.  It  is  very  natural 
that  it  should  do  so.  She  has  annexed  Na- 
ples, which  has  caused  expensive  troubles ; 
she  is  near  Austria,  which  requires  a  costly 
barrier  ;  she  must  resist  and  vanquish  Rome 
and  the  robber  brigade  whom  the  pope  har- 
bors and  supports,  be  the  outlay  what  it 
may.  Still,  last  year's  finance  was  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  mere  arithmetician.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  figures  : — 

ITALY. 

Anticipated  Revenue    Real  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,    and  Expenditure, 
■without  the  Nea- 
politan Prov- 
inces. 
18G1. 
Ordinary  rev.         £13,707,164 
Extraor'dinarv  rev.        703,250 


Total 
Ordinary  cxpcn. 
Extra'y  expen. 

Total 


14;410,414 

19,718,939 

5,386,881 


with  the  Nea- 
politan Prov- 
inces. 
1861. 
£18,262,728 
1,372,072 

19,634,800 

24,518,444 

7,687,230 


25,105,820       32,205,674 


showing  the  untoward  state  of  the  country 
more  clearly  than  any  language  could  do ; 
showing  how  heavy  and  how  incalculable  a 
burden  the  detestable  machinations  of  her 
enemies  impose  upon  her.  Fortunately, 
her  present  debt  is  small  for  her  resources. 
It 


Old  Provinces £46,398,823 

Lombardy 5,816,519 

Emilia 1,680,000 

Tuscany 8,360,000 

Naples  and  Sicily   -    -    -    -       22,000,000 


Total 


84,255,342 


and  some  addition  to  this  might  easily  be 
borne.  Fortunately,  too,  we  know  that  a 
free-trade  policy  will  be  added  in  Italy  to 
every  other  kind  of  liberty,  and  this  must 
produce  its  constant  efiects, — a  profitable  in- 
dustry and  a  prolific  revenue.  Still,  these 
remedial  agencies  require  time  for  their 
action.  For  the  present,  Italy  is  a  power 
which  will  probably  draw  upon  the  spare 
capital  of  the  world  at  large. 

Of  Russia  we  spoke  so  recently  that  we 
need  not  speak  at  length  again.  We  have 
not  any  proper  and  sufficient  account  of  her 
revenue  and  her  expenditure  during  the  last 
few  years.  We  know  that  she  has  had 
deficits,  but  we  cannot  state  their  amount 
with  accuracy.  She  would  have  obtained 
her  late  loan  better,  probably,  if  she  had 
given  us  a  neat,  compendious,  and  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
know,  however,  that  she  expects  a  deficit  of 
more  than  three  millions  this  year  ;  we  know 
that  her  internal  reforms  are  costing  her 
much ;  we  know  that  her  large  military  out- 
lay is  costing  her  much  also,  though  less, 
probably,  than  under  the  regime  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas ;  and  from  these  facts  we 
may  assume  that  she  will  want  money.  If 
she  is  unfiivorably  judged  because  the  true 
facts  are  not  known,  she  must  not  complain, 
for  she  herself  withholds  from  us  those  facts. 

Some  figures  published  by  M.  Ogareff"  in 
his  recent  book  have  rather  a  contrary  ap- 
pearance. In  1859,  we  lately  stated  on  the 
authority  of  official  figures  published  by  our 
Government,  that  the  funded  debt  of  Rus- 
sia was  £81,698,102.  M.  Ogareff"  tells  us 
that  the  debt  was  in 

1860 £87,876,920* 

1861 82,410,010 

showing  a  payment  of  debt  during  the  last 
year ;  but  until  we  know  by  official  state- 
ment the  consecutive  truth,  we  are  unwilling 
to  assign  more  than  a  moderate  importance 

*  These  figures  will  not  exactly  correspond 
with  M.  Ogarelf's,  as  he  has  adopted  a  ■diflerent 
rate  of  exchange.  We  have  used  3s.  2d.  per  rouble, 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  used  it. 
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to  isolated  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  resources  of  Russia  are  abundant ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  must  for  ages  be 
a  great,  powerful,  and  influential  country ; 
but  we  see  that  she  is  borrowing  in  the 
money-market,  and  she  is  lik-ely  to  do  so 
again.  M.  Ogareft'says,  what  is  in  the  main 
well  known,  that  the  note  circulation  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  specie  dimin- 
ished at  the  same  time. 

Note  Circulation 

of  Russia.  Specie. 

In      1856  £53,450,553  -    -     £18,475,582 

Feb.  1862   106,526,443  -    -        12,336,705 

The  circulation  has  thus  doubled,  while  the 
specie  has  been  diminished  one-third.  As 
the  Government  is  liable  to  pay  this  paper, 
the  increase  of  its  liabilities  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  its  available  resources  is  very  likely 
to  bring  it  into  the  money-market. 

Of  Turkey,  the  old  antagonist  of  Russia, 
we  have  much  better  information,  though 
her  credit  is  of  an  order  so  much  inferior. 
Because  of  that  inferiority  our  information 
is  better.  Turkey  would  not  have  got  a  six- 
pence if  certain  English  commissioners  had 
not  looked  into  this  subject,  and  their  report 
is  before  us.  Mr.  Gladstone  laughingly  said 
that  the  Budget  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
the  only  one  of  which  he  knew  with  a  sur- 
plus. But  even  in  this  case  it  is  a  surplus 
with  an  ''  explanation."  There  will  only  be 
a  surplus  on  an  hypothesis  :  if  certain  re- 
forms are  carried  out  and  nothing  unexpected 
happens,  then  there  will  be  a  surplus,  but 
in  any  other  event,  not.  The  past  is  not  so 
pleasant. 

The  expenditure  of  1859-1860  was  £11,088,000 
The  revenue  was 9,711,000 
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of  her  debt  will  not  prevent  our  lending. 
is  only  as  follows  : — 


TURKISH   DEBT. 

Foreign  debt £14,500,000 

Home  debt 9,000,000 

Debt  to  Galatz  merchants  and 

others  at  i)i;;h  interest  -  -  -  -  4,500,000 
Claims  unpaid  and  other  (ie- 

partmcntai  liabilities      -    -    - 


Inconvertible  paper  money  against 
which  no  specie  is  held*    -    -    - 


8,500,000 
36,500,000 

5,000,000 
41,500,000 


Deficit  of  1859-1860 1,377,000  ' 

—  1860-1861 1,202,000 

—  1861-1862 1,700,000 

Loss  by  exchange  in  the  last 

two  years 1,697,000 


5,976,000 

(The  loss  by  exchange  arises  from   the 
Government  receiving  its  revenue  in  paper 
at  home,  and  having  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  i 
liabilities  abroad  and  in  gold.     It  should  be  | 
included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  | 
year,  but  it  appears  it  is  not.)     Such  a  nor- 
mal state  of  deficit  is  evidently  conducive  to 
foreign  borrowings,  and  if  we  can  have  con- 
fidence in  Turkish  administration,  the  figures 


The  paper  money  is  by  the  aid  of  the  new 
loan,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  paid  off  or  turned 
into  stock  ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  re^'enue  of 
the  country,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of 
Turkish  solvency,  if  Orientals  could  be 
trusted  to  manage  there  would  not  be.  But 
we  are  not  concerned  now  with  Turkish 
stability  or  Turkish  credit.  We  only  say 
that,  by  a  series  of  deficits,  she  has  absorbed 
her  share  of  the  world's  capital,  and  unless 
there  is  a  great  change  of  system,  will  con- 
tinue likewise  to  absorb  it. 

Lastly,  of  foreign  countries,  there  is 
America,  of  which  we  may  speak  concisely, 
because  we  have  often  said  much,  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  accu- 
rate figures.  The  Federal  Government  may 
not  have,  to  use  Napoleon's  phrase,  "  organ- 
ized victory,"  but  they  have  organized  in- 
debtedness. Their  power  of  subsisting  with- 
out cash  is  to  the  Old  World  marvellous.  But 
their  liabilities  are  enormous.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  says  that  by  the  1st  of 
July,  1863,  their  debt  will  be  £240,000,000 
sterling ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  reliance 
on  any  figures.  All  military  expenditure 
defies  calculation  ;  all  large  expenditure  not 
immediately  defrayed  defies  calculation. 
When  we  have  an  immense  military  ex- 
penditure of  Avhicli  real  payment  is  post- 
poned, we  may  well  disbelieve  all  figures  on 
the  subject.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1860, 
the  Federal  debt  was  little  more  than 
£14,000,000  sterling.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  probably  be  £214,000,000  ster- 
ling, to  be  paid  or  not  to  be  paid,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

From  this  survey  of  foreign  countries  we 
may  turn  to  our  own,  and  at  first  sight  the 
contrast  is  favorable.     Instead  of  the  awful 
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augmentation  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
debt  of  France,  the  debt  of  England  stands 
now  as  follows,  in  comparison  with  fifteen 
years  since : — 

ENGLAND. 
Funded  Debt.     Unfunded  Debt.      Total. 
31  Dec,  ^47    £772,401.851      £17.946.500      £790,348,351 
31  Dec, '61      784,420,00^         15,529,800       799,949,807 

which  is  certainly  no  alarming  change.  But 
though  national  vanity  would  incline  us  to 
be  proud  of  English  finance,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it,  in  comparison  with  the  figures 
we  have  set  out,  we  must  not  forget  what 
we  should  have  said  if  we  were  speaking  of 
a  foreign  country.  If  Austria  had  boasted 
of  a  surplus,  and  if  Hungary  had  been  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  on  her  own 
account,  we  should  have  vigorously  con- 
tended that  the  accounts  of  the  province 
and  the  accounts  of  the  empire  must  be  con- 
sidered together.  We  must  apply  the  same 
rule  to  India,  and  during  the  last  few  years 
the  Indian  debt  has  augmented  rapidly  and 
much.     The  debt  of  India  was — 

In  India.      In  England.  Total. 

30  Apr.,  1857  £55,546,652  £3,915,317  £59,461,969 

At  the  date  of 
the  lust  pub- 
lished return, 
being  Dec.  31, 
1860,  for  Eng- 
lish debt;  Apr. 
30,  1859,  for 
Indian    -    -    77,290,245    29,674^992   106,965,237 

—  an  augmentation  of  £47,000,000.  And 
this  is  quite  exclusive  of  any  liabilities  of  the 
Indian  Government  on  railway  guarantees, 
or  of  any  liabilities  except  those  of  money 
had  and  received.  With  these  figures  before 
us,  we  must  own  that  though  England  her- 
self has  not  been  of  late  a  large  borrower  of 
floating  capital,  yet  her  principal  depend- 
ency, deriving  her  credit  from  her  strength, 
and  borrowing  only  and  exclusively  because 
she  is  ruled  by  Englishmen,  has  been  a  very 
great  borrower. 

Can  anything  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  universality  of  these  claims  by  govern- 
ments upon  capital  ?  France,  Austria,  llus- 
sia,  Italy,  Turkey,  America,  and  India,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  powers,  who  have  many 
of  them  suggested  petty  demands,  have  all 
abstracted  for  non-producing  purposes  part 
of  the  producing  power  of  mankind.  No 
general  figures  on  such  a  subject  can  have 
an  approach  to  accuracy  ;  but  can  any  one 
who  has  read  the  foregoing,  and  who  re- 
members that  M.  Fould  has  borrowed  money, 


that  Russia  has  borrowed  money,  that  Tur- 
key has  borrowed  money  since  the  dates  of 
the  statistics  we  have  given,  say  that  the  fol- 
lowing rough  account  is  erroneous  in  its  gen- 
eral and  broad  result  ? 

Loans  of  the  world  between  31st  Dec,  1852,  and  31st 
Dec,  1862. 

France £170,000,000 

America 200,000,000 

India 47,000,000 

Other  nations 83,000,000 


Total 500,000,000 

— one  of  the  most  enormous  aggregates  ever 
withdrawn  by  governments  from  the  creative 
powers  of  mankind — the  most  enormous, 
perhaps,  ever  abstracted  by  a  coalition  of 
governments,  who  are  consentaneous  in  their 
object,  though  they  have  not  consulted  as  to 
its  attainment.  And  the  process  is  still  going 
on.  While  money  in  Lombard  Street  hovers 
between  two  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  all 
governments  likely  to  want  money  will  come 
here  for  loans,  and  more  or  less  we  shall  lend 
them.  As  men  of  business  we  ought  to  do 
so.  The  only  rule  for  a  capitalist  is  the  rule 
of  profit  and  loss.  It  is  not  for  Lombard 
Street  to  estimate  ethical,  or  political,  or 
even  economical  advantages  ;  it  is  only  com- 
petent to  estimate  pecuniary  advantages,  and 
for  that  it  is  astutely  competent.  It  is  wise 
to  lend  while  the  security  is  good,  and  it  is 
wise  in  capitalists,  as  such,  to  inquire  no 
further.  By  combining  money  matters  with 
political  matters,  we  shall  probably  both  lose 
our  money  and  vitiate  our  politics. 

But  as  considerate  and  intelligent  men, 
what  are  the  causes  of  this  expenditure? 
Some  of  it  is  due  to  exceptional  and  won- 
derful events.  The  American  secession  and 
the  Indian  mutiny  are  events  which  must 
confound  all  calculation,  and  which  must 
leave  their  patent  mark  on  those  monetary 
figures  that  are  the  meter  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  pedantic  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
the  exchequers  of  all  countries.  The  state 
of  Turkey  may  well  excite  the  hope  of  those 
who  fought  for  her  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
efforts  of  Russia  to  free  her  serfs  and  to  set 
right  her  currency  may  well  warm  the  sym- 
pathy of  by-standers.  Our  judgment  may 
still  be  at  fault,  and  be  wanting  in  a  full  and 
conclusive  opinion.  We  could  not  expect 
rigid  finance  from  the  new  kingdom  cf  Italy ; 
it  would  be  expecting  a  baby  to  have  con- 
sistent bones.     But  when  all  these  extenu- 
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ating  considerations  are  admitted  and  even 
exaggerated,  a  large  residuum  remains.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  call  this  the  charge  of  in- 
ternational hatred,  but  it  undeniably  is  the 
charge  of  international  distrust.  "We  spend 
much  because  France  spends  much  ;  Mr.  Cob- 
den  says  France  spends  much  because  we 
spend  much.  Undeniably,  each  expenditure 
tends  in  the  long  run,  and  special  instances  and 
particulars  apart,  to  augment  the  other.  All 
nations  borrow  excessively  solely  because 
they  spend  excessively.  Let  us,  therefore,  see 
carefully  what  our  danger  is.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Lindsay  that  because  we  are 
friendly  with  France,  therefore  we  need  no 
armaments  on  account  of  France.  In  business 
we  keep  a  reserve  fund,  not  against  existing 
dangers,  but  against  possible  angers.  We 
provide  not  only  for  what  we  expect,  but  for 
what  we  do  not  expect.  But  do  we  know 
against  what  we  are  providing?  The  de- 
fensive outlay  of  a  nation  should  be  similar : 
we  should  know,  not  with  pedantic  accu- 
racy, but  in  a  general  sketch,  what  is  the 
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aggressive  force  against  which  we  are  pro- 
viding?— what  is  the  defensive  force  with 
which  we  intend  to  resist  ?  Nothing  is  so 
idle  as  to  vote,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  enor- 
mous expenditure,  and  then  to  raise  a  nuga- 
tory cheer  by  talking  in  a  singular  metaphor 
of  "  bloated  armaments."  A  statesman 
should  beforehand  define  our  danger,  and 
beforehand  specify  our  preservation.  We 
can  economize  in  but  one  way — the  world 
can  economize  in  but  one  way,  by  seeing 
what  is  the  real  risk  we  run  from  our  neigh- 
bors, and  then  reducing  our  defensive  arma- 
ments to  the  sufficient  minimum. 

Lastly.  One  pleasing  observation  may  be 
drawn  from  all  these  unpleasant  figures. 
The  only  nation  which  has  gone  through  the 
last  few  years  without  greatly  increasing  her 
debt  is  England — the  only  nation  which  has 
real  free  trade.  The  industry  of  the  year 
has  only  been  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
year  in  the  one  country  where  industry  is 
uncrippled  and  unfettered. 


"  Forty  Winks  "  is  the  title  of  a  small 
piece  recently  produced  at  St.  James'  Theatre. 
It  is  a  mere  duoloj^ue,  taken  from  the  French, 
and  constructed  with  uncommon  neatness.  Tlie 
two  characters  represented  in  it  are  performed 
by  Mr.  Geori^c  Vining  and  Miss  Herbert.  The 
former,  as  Mr.  Peregrine  Poppyfield,  is  a  coun- 
try gentleman  to  whom  a  London  party  is  "  a 
weariness  to  the  flesli,"  and  who  falls  asleep 
after  suppitij,'  with  the  hostess,  and  continues  in 
that  state  long  after  every  one  else  has  left. 
The  lady  herself  discovers  him  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  is  at  a  loss  w^hat  to  do. 
She  requests  him  to  remain  as  if  asleep  until 
the  servants  get  up  ;  but  Mr.  Poppyfield  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  creates  a  diver- 
sion to  serve  an  ulterior  purpose.  The  lady  is 
alarmed,  lest,  after  all,  the  gentleman  should 
have  intended  to  rob  the  house,  and  is  therefore 
induced  to  continue  the  conversation,  during 
which  she  is  made  to  feel  that  she  is  compro- 
mised to  a  certain  extent,  and  therefore  becomes 
willing  to  listen  to  her  visitor,  who,  when  once 
awakened,  is  evidently  "wide  awake"  to  his 
own  interests.  The  incident  ends  with  a  court- 
ship in  real  earnest ;  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  wcIl-;4iounded  expectation,  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  that  the  next  uiorninj?  will  witness 
the  maniaire  of  the  fortunate  interlocutors. 
This  little  drama  was  well  received. 


Grkek    Coins. — A    collection,   comprising 
hundreds  of  unpublished  coins  formed  by  Coun- 


sellor Huber,  of  Vienna,  has  been  sold  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson,  and  produced 
about  £3,000.  A  silver  didrachm  of  Camarina, 
in  Sicily,  brought  £42, — another  variety,  though 
still  rarer,  brought  only  £29. — A  tetradrachm 
of  Syracuse,  with  full-faced  head  of  Arethusa 
(probably  a  copy  from  a  picture  or  statue),  the 
work  of  an  artist  of  the  first  merit,  brought 
£136, — A  beautiful  and  unpublished  tetra- 
drachm of  Chalcis  in  Macedon  fetched  £16  16s. 
— Amyntas  the  Second  or  Third  in  silver  (only 
two  known),  bought  for  an  eminent  collector, 
£14  14s.  •,  the  other  specimen  is  in  our  British 
Museum. — Monunius,  the  King  of  Illyria,  £18. 
— A  tetradrachm  of  iEtolia,  £15. — A  gold 
didrachm  of  Athens  (one  hundred  and  thirty 
"grains),  £51  10s. ;  it  was  found  near  Thebes. 
The  high  prices  which  the  gold  coins  of  Athens 
command  in  the  market  arc  due,  not  to  their 
beauty  of  fabric,  but  mainly  to  their  great 
rarity. — The  only  gold  coin  of  Cius  yet  known, 
of  beautiful  fabric  and  graceful  design,  entitled 
to  a  high  price,  was  keenly  contested,  and  ulti- 
mately secured  by  the  British  Museum  for  £142, 
and  thus  saved  from  future  changes. — A  raro 
copper  coin  of  the  Bythinian  or  Mysian  city  of 
Iladriana,  brought  £6  Is.  Its  workmanship 
was  good  ;  contrary  to  what  is  usually  seen 
upon  the  coins  of  that  period.— A  tetradrachm 
of  Arsinoij  the  First  (whoso  portrait  in  this  in- 
stance is  a  jewel  of  workmanship)  was  pur- 
chased for  £61, — a  <:old  drachma  of  Berenice 
the  Second,  from  the  collection  of  Schledor- 
hauss,  and  found  in  Alexandria,  £37. 
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THE   BATTLE-FIELD   FROM   THE   BAL- 
LOON. 

The  following  is  from  the  last  letter  of  the 
2orrespondent  of  the  FJdladelphia  Press : — 

"  Col.  Lowe's  balloon,  yesterday,  was  sta- 
tioned near  Gaines'  Mills,  on  the  right  cen- 
tre of  the  Federal  line  and  within  six  miles 
of  Richmond.  It  was  in  the  air  the  whole 
day,  and  in  the  few  hours  it  ascended,  some 
thirty  or  forty  army  officers  observed  the 
position  of  the  enemy's  troops  from  the  ele- 
vated point  of  view  it  afforded. 

"  The  balloon  is  held  to  the  ground  by  a 
strong  cord  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and 
of  course  ascends  to  that  distance  above  the 
earth.  When  the  balloon  has  ascended  at 
this  point  to  the  end  of  the  tether,  a  grand 
view  of  both  armies  is  unfolded.  ^  Within  a 
circle  of  two  miles  in  radius  the  sight  is  very 
perfect ;  before  that  the  angle  of  vision  be- 
comes so  nearly  horizontal  that  woods, 
houses,  and  hills  materially  interfere  with 
the  view.  The  landscape  has  three  marked 
objects  upon  it,  which  are  the  first  to  strike 
the  eye.  The  Chickahominy ,  al  most  beneath 
one's  feet,  bordered  by  its  dark  green 
swamps,  runs  like  a  thread  from  where  it 
rises  on  the  horizon,  away  off  to  the  north- 
west, to  where  it  blends  with  woods  and 
hills  in  the  south-east. 

"  The  James  Eiver  in  front,  though  dis- 
tant, runs  in  a  deep,  crooked  valley,  and 
bears  on  its  bosom  hundreds  of  craft  that, 
in  the  distance,  look  like  white  specks  upon 
the  blue  waters.  Richmond,  covering  a 
large  portion  of  the  western  horizon,  is, 
liowever,  the  principal  sight.  It  appears  to 
the  balloonist  as  a  confused  medley  of  red, 
white,  and  black,  and  heavy  brown  fortifica- 
tions, stretching  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
while  thick  walls,  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  cannon,  surround  it  on  all  sides. 

The  Capitol  Square  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, being  too  thickly  surrounded  by 
buildings.     The  white  capitol,  however,  is 


quite  conspicuous,  and  of  course  the  stars 
and  bars  float  over  the  roof.  Three  church 
spires,  seemingly  all  in  one  spot,  are  the 
brightest  part  of  the  town,  and  catch  the  eye 
almost  before  the  observer  is  aware  he  is 
looking  at  Richmond.  But  little  else,  how- 
ever, can  be  distinguished,  although,  for  a 
general  view  of  the  town,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  that  from  the  balloon.  The 
space  between  the  Chickahominy  and  the 
fortifications  around  Richmond  is  almost 
filled  with  rebel  camps.    • 

"  A  thousand  cavalry  horses  were  picketed 
in  one  field,  and  others  were  plentifully 
sprinkled  all  about.  Wedge  tents,  used  by 
the  officers,  and  little  dog  tents  by  the  men, 
shone  in  every  direction  as  the  sun's  rays 
struck  them.  Entrenchments  and  rifle-pits 
lined  the  front  of  their  position,  though  very  \ 
few  guns  were  mounted.  Several  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  are  sprinkled  along  these 
earthworks.  Rebel  camps,  however,  are  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  sights.  They 
show  in  every  direction,  and  the  southern 
and  western  horizon  seems  to  be  their  only 
boundary. 

"  Of  our  own  position  as  seen  from  the 
balloon,  I  must  be  silent.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, in  the  whole  view  is  most  remarkable. 
Right  through  the  centre  of  the  picture  runs 
a  curved  belt  of  dark  green  and  yellow  about 
a  mile  wide.  Not  a  man,  gun,  tent,  or 
wagon  appears  upon  it.  It  is  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Over  it  cannon- 
balls  are  thrown,  and  on  its  surface  scouts 
and  pickets  hide  from  each  other,  but  no 
military  signs  are  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

"  Everywhere  else,  stretched  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  are  the  thousand  and  one 
things  incident  to  war :  but  this  broad,  quiet, 
deserted  belt  of  land,  so  lonely,  so  sombre, 
varying  only  as  it  is  swamp,  or  field,  or 
stream,  lies  there  so  still  that  it  almost  in- 
spires the  beholder.  Jupiter's  rings  or  Sat- 
urn's belts  never  wore  a  grander  sight  than 
this  belt  of  lane 
or  gun  appears. 


An  interesting  though  melancholy  return  of 
the  number  of  suicides  during  1860,  in  England 
and  France,  lias  been  published.  By  this  it 
appears  that  in  England  1,365  persons  (being 
one  in  14,286  of  the  population)  terminated 
their  existence,  while  in  France  the  numbers 
were  3,057  men  and  842  women.     During  the 


same  year,  14,775  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  died  a  violent  death,  being  one  to  every 
1,328  of  the  population.  The  returns  further 
sliow  that  many  women  are  now  burnt  to  death 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  fasli ion  respect- 
ing dress,  the  annual  number,  according  to  the 
Registrar-General,  far  exceeding  those  who 
were  formerly  burnt  as  witches. 
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Pleasant  surely  is  the  Summer,  with  its  radi- 
ant sunshine  golden, 
"Where  above  the  whispering  woodland  flies 
the  falcon  fast  and  free ; 
Pleasant  where  quaint  legends  linger  round 
some  knightly  castle  olden  ; 
Pleasant  where  the  steep   cliffs  hang  high 
above  the  murmuring  sea. 

Pleasant  also  here  in  London,  in  a  Season  such 
as  this  is, 
Season  full  of  new  enjoyments,  full  of  perils 
also  new. 
How  the  calm  and  cautious  matrons  watch  the 
marriageable  misses. 
Wondering  what  those  fast  young  ladies  very 
shortly  mean  to  do. 


New  enjoyments — Exhibition — wondrous  foun- 
tain of  Majolica — 
Charming    statues — gems   delicious — perfect 
pictures — Armstrong  guns  : 
Never  any  pretty  creature  with  a  fancy  for  a 
frolic,  a 
Better  chance  could  well  encounter,  guarded 
by  old  England's  sons. 


Two  opinions  perhaps  there  may  be   on  the 
building's  architecture, — 
Two  opinions  of  the  dinners  that  you  get  be- 
neath the  glass ; 
But  on  questions  such  as  these  are  we  in  verse 
decline  to  lecture  : 
Captain  Fowke  and  Mr.  Morrish  both  may 
be  allowed  to  pass. 


Then  the  Social  Science  people — ^Brougham's 
parliament  of  ladies — 
Patter,    chatter,  clatter,  smatter — stockings 
nothing  if  not  blue  : 
Surely  this  was  very  charming.   Send  the  satir- 
ist to  Hades, 
"Who  with  critical  aspersions  such  proceed- 
ings would  pursue. 


Ah,  those  Social  Sci  ence  ladies  !    Full  of  wis- 
dom, full  of  malice, 
They  invaded  Barry's  building,  looking  over 
turbid  Thames, 
Drank  their  tea  (by  special  favor)  in  the  parlia- 
mentary palace, 
Startled  unaccustomed  walls  with  their  con- 
versation-gems. 

Crinoline  in  mighty  phalanx  filled   the   hall 
beside  the  Minster, 
Led  into  the  sacred  precincts  by  a  bishop- 
making  Earl : 


Popular  he  was  that  evening  with  both  widow, 
wife,  and  spinster ; 
Ashley  Cooper's  star  and  garter  dazzled  many 
a  pretty  girl. 

"We've  moreover  had  to  welcome  from  the  East 
a  famous  mission  — 
From  Japan's  mysterious  islands  in  an  Ori- 
ental sea : 
Let  us  hope  that  they  enjoyed  not  alone  the 
Exhibition, 
But  the  race  which  saw  the  Marquis  beaten 
upon  Epsom  lea. 

Egypt's  Pasha — shall  we  name  him  ? — ^heir  of 
course  of  all  the  Pharaohs, 
And  himself  no  common  ruler  of  aland  that's 
hard  to  rule ; 
He  has  come  to  learn  a  lesson  from  communi- 
ties that  wear  hose. 
And  his  Cairo  to  our  London  won't  object  to 
go  to  school. 

East  and  West  have  met  together  in  this  island 
of  the  Channel — 
Quite  an  unimportant  island  if  it  were  not  for 
its  sons. 
Fancy  an  Egyptian  looking  at  a  boating  man 
in  flannel. 
Or  a  Japanese  admiring  those  terrific  Arm- 
strong guns. 


East  and  West  have  met  together  :  it  has  been 
a  wondrous  Season, — 
Dull  in  politics,  no  question,  lively  in  most 
other  things  ; 
And  the  pretty  girls  of  England  to  regret  will 
have  good  reason 
That  this  Exhibition  summer  flies  away  on 
Time's  swift  winers. 


Palmerston  will  last  this  Session ;  to  his  age 
'tis  a  concession  : 
Half  a  century  of  oflBce  it  has  been  his  fate  to 
see. 
And  unless  the  Whigs  annoy  us  by  some  terri- 
ble transgression, 
We  may  tolerate  the  Viscount  till  the  Spring 
of  '63.  ^     ^ 


Perhaps  his  Lordship  may  be  ousted  ere  he  sees 
the  vernal  grass  cut 
On  the  pleasant  lawns  of  Broadlands,  fresh- 
ened by  the  morning  dew  ; 
But  there's  seldom  any  very  heavy  fighting 
after  Ascot — 
So  that  he  may  be  considered  pretty  safe 
for  '62. 

— The  Press. 
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From  The  Examiner.     | 

The  Leadheater  Papers.  The  Annals  of 
Ballitore.  By  Maiy  Leadbeater.  With 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Letters  from 
Edmund  Burke,  heretofore  unpublished  ; 
and  The  Coi-respondence  of  Mrs.  E.  Trench 
and  Rev.  George  Crabbe  icith  Mary  Lead- 
heater.     Two  Volumes.     Bell  and  Daldy. 

In  the  year  1726  Abraham  Shackleton,  a 
Quaker  and  a  Yorkshireman,  "  a  learned 
and  good  man,  straightforward  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  sincere  in  his  converse  with 
God  and  man,"  migrated  to  Ballitore,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  there  established  a 
boarding-school,  destined  to  flourish  through 
a  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  to  send  out 
some  famous  pupils.  Most  famous  of  all 
was  Edmund  Burke,  who,  with  his  brothers 
Garrett  and  Richard,  entered  the  school  in 
1741,  and  upon  whose  early  history  some 
light  is  thrown  by  the  sixty  letters  and  more 
for  the  first  time  printed  in  the  volumes  now 
in  our  hands.  It  may  be  thought  strange 
that  Richard  Burke,  the  father,  a  churchman 
so  far  as  he  was  anything,  and  his  Roman 
Catholic  wife,  should  have  sent  the  lads  to  a 
Quaker's  village  school ;  but  the  choice  was 
happy.  Edmund  learnt  much  from  his 
schoolmaster's  gentle  teaching,  and  found  in 
his  schoolmaster's  son,  Richard  Shackleton, 
a  worthy  friend  for  life.  In  1744  Burke 
passed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  be  a  lawyer,  author, 
and  statesman  in  London,  while  Shackleton 
abode  quietly  in  Ballitore,  inheriting  his 
father's  school,  and  remaining  steadfast  to 
the  traditions  of  Quakerism.  But  to  the 
last  their  affection  held. 

Running  over  with  fun,  and  we  should 
think  rather  trying  to  the  seriousness  of  a 
Friend,  are  Ned  Burke's  earlier  letters  to 
his  '*  Dear  Dicky  ; "  the  naughty  words — 
like  6aiiva(3lv  iXk — being  written  in  Greek. 
Earnest  thought,  however,  shows  itself  in  all 
the  correspondence.  Burke  as  a  boy  is  dil- 
igent and  painstaking,  high-spirited  and 
impetuous.  Boys  do  not  often  write  relig- 
ious cant  to  one  another  ;  and  there  is  no 
cant  in  Burke's  fierce  condemnation  of  his 
own  failings  and  yearning  after  greater  ex- 
cellence, as  expressed  in  his  letters  to  Shack- 
leton. "  I  know  what  is  good,  like  the 
Athenians,"  he  says  in  one  place ;  "  but 
don't  practise,  like  the  Lacedemonians. 
"What  would  I  not  give  to  have  my  spirits  a 
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little  more  settled !  I  am  too  giddy ;  this 
is  the  bane  of  my  life ;  it  hurries  me  from 
my  studies  to  trifles,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
hinder  me  from  knowing  anything  thor- 
oughly." "  God  gives  me  good  resolves 
sometimes,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  and  I  lead 
a  better  life  ;  they  last  for  a  time  or  so, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  then, 
through  the  fickleness  of  my  temper  and  too 
great  confidence  in  myself,  I  fall  into  my 
old  courses  ;  ay,  often  far  worse.  You  see 
my  weakness,  dear  Dick,  and  my  failings  j 
plead  and  pray  for  me  ;  we  will  plead  and 
pray  for  one  another."  Subjects  of  every 
sort  are  discussed  by  these  friends.  In  one 
letter  Burke  argues  fully  and  learnedly 
respecting  the  amount  of  reason  with  ivhich 
animals  are  endowed.  In  another  he  dis- 
cusses the  scholastic  question,  "  Whether 
God  can  sin."  Shackleton  had  argued  thus ; 
"  God  cannot  lie ;  to  lie  is  to  sin  ;  therefore 
God  cannot  sin  ;  "  and  Burke,  without  de- 
nying the  conclusion,  shows  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  syllogism. 

Between  the  friends  arose  in  1770  one 
misunderstanding.  To  please  one  of  his 
acquaintances,  Shackleton  had  written  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Burke  (then  grown 
to  be  a  leading  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) and  of  his  family.  The  document 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  Burke 
was  naturally  aggrieved.  He  wrote  to  his 
friend,  saying  that  he  cared  little  for  the 
gross  and  virulent  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  avowed  enemies,  but  that  the  professed 
apology  and  panegyric  of  one  intimate  with 
him  hurt  him  not  a  little.  "  A  rough  public 
man  may  be  proof  against  all  sorts  of  buf- 
fets, and  he  has  no  business  to  be  a  public 
man  if  he  be  not  so  ;  but  there  is  as  natural 
and  proper  a  delicacy  in  the  other  sex,  which 
will  not  make  it  very  pleasant  to  my  wife  to 
be  the  daily  subject  of  Grub  Street  and 
newspaper  invectives."  Shackleton  was 
overwhelmed  with  regret.  "  I  have  used 
thee  and  thy  family  grossly  ill,"  he  said  in 
reply.  "  It  was  done  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  heart ;  I  mean  the  writing  of  it.  The 
giving  a  copy  of  it  I  will  not  call  indiscre- 
tion, but  madness  and  folly."  Burke  was 
more  than  satisfied,  and  heartily  sorry  at  his 
severity.  "A  little  trifling,  mere  impru- 
dence at  worst,"  were  his  words,  "  did  by  no 
means  deserve  anything  like  a  reproof,  much 
less  80  harsh  a  one.     Pray  forget  it,  as  thft 
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world  has,  and  as  I  do  ;  burn  the  letter  I 
wrote,  which  deserves  no  better  fate."  For- 
tunately the  letter  was  not  burnt,  but  remains 
to  give  one  touch  more  to  the  portrait  of  the 
statesman  whom  Englishmen  hold  in  regard 
not  least  perhaps  because  of  the  impetuosity 
which,  if  it  led  him  sometimes  into  error, 
urged  him  also  constantly  to  generous  and 
patriotic  action. 

From  that  time  the  friendship  was  too 
strong  to  be  disturbed.  Burke  undertook 
to  visit  Ballitore  once  every  year,  and  kept 
his  promise  as  well  as  business  would  allow 
him.  His  affection  for  Richard  Shackleton 
made  him  partial  in  his  judgment  upon  the 
verses  written  by  his  friend's  daughter  ;  and 
she,  authoress  of  The  Annals  of  Ballitore, 
has  recorded  some  pleasant  anecdotes  about 
her  hero.  Once,  we  learn,  Burke  took  Ses- 
son  the  artist  to  Ireland,  and  persuaded  his 
friend  to  sit  for  a  picture.  "  He  consented, 
though  it  was  against  his  judgment,  as  not 
consonant  to  the  practice  of  our  society. 
Probably  for  this  reason,"  adds  the  quaint 
Quakeress,  "  an  expression  of  uneasiness 
appears  on  the  portrait."  Burke  liked  to 
frequent  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  watch  the 
temperaments  of  his  friend's  pupils,  and  they 
rejoiced  to  listen  to  his  talk.  We  read  of 
one  conversation  at  which  a  promising  youth 
was  present  and  showed  his  delight,  although 
too  modest  to  join  in  the  discourse,  when 
Shackleton,  suddenly  turning  to  him,  bade 
him  speak,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his 
friend  that  he  could  speak,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  lad  blushed,  and  Burke,  truer 
judge  of  character  than  his  friend,  answered 
angrily,    '*  You  insult  his  modesty." 

In  1792  Richard  Shackleton  died,  and 
Burke  wrote  to  his  daughter  a  very  manly 
letter  of  condolence.  The  daughter  inher- 
ited much  of  her  father's  wit  and  learning, 
and  copied  his  piety.  Born  in  1758,  and 
married  in  1791  to  William  Leadbeater,  she 
spent  nearly  all  her  life  of  eight-and-sixty 
years  in  her  native  village,  working  faith- 
fully to  improve  the  condition  of  both  rich 
and  poor  around  her,  and  writing  several 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose,  according  to  a 
fashion  of  authorship  at  that  time  upper- 
most. Most  of  the  verse  was  loaded  with 
compliments  addressed  to  Burke  and  every 
other  friend.  Most  of  the  prose  consisted 
of  books  written  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  style, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  children  and  peasants. 
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The  Annals  of  Ballitore,  extending  from  her 
eighth  to  her  sixty-sixth  year,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  As  a  picture  of  her 
own  career,  and  as  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Irish  village  life,  the  book  is  equally  enter- 
taining. It  resembles,  to  quote  the  just 
praise  of  Mrs.  Richard  Trench,  "  a  highly 
finished  Dutch  painting,  in  which  one  of  the 
best  artists  has  represented  village  scenery 
and  manners,  and  where  one  is  not  only 
struck  by  the  general  effect,  but  amused 
and  interested  by  the  details,  which  all  bear 
to  be  separately  examined.  As  a  faithful 
portrait  of  a  small  but  interesting  circle  it  is 
really  curious,  and  will  become  more  so 
every  day  as  those  minute  particulars,  neg- 
lected by  the  historian  and  exaggerated  by 
the  novelist,  increase  in  value  as  they  in- 
crease in  years."  Little  anecdotes  become 
pathetic  when  told  with  the  simplicity  and 
earnestness  that  mark  the  pages  of  these 
Annals.  Trivial  circumstances  become  im- 
portant when  their  record  helps  us  to  trace 
the  progress  of  national  thought  and  social 
habit.  Every  villager  was  Mary  Lead- 
beater's  friend,  and  of  nearly  every  one  she 
tells  us  something  that  illustrates  the  nat- 
ural goodness  of  the  human  heart  or  the 
added  grace  of  Christian  virtue. 

The  same  book  also  affords  us  full  infor- 
mation about  Mrs.  Leadbeater  herself,  a 
worthy  type  of  the  excellent  women  com- 
monly to  be  found  among  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  True  to  her  Quaker 
principles,  she  was  not  too  bigoted  to  read 
such  profane  literature  as  Byron's  poems  and 
Madame  de  Stael's  novels,  and  of  her  best 
friends  many  were  not  of  her  own  persuasion. 
Of  those  friends  one  of  the  most  talented 
was  Mrs.  Trench,  first  known  to  her  as  Me- 
lisina  St.  George.  "  I  was  surprised  and 
afiected,"  we  read  of  their  first  acquaintance 
in  1802,  "  when  I  beheld  her  seated  on  one 
of  the  kitchen  chairs  in  the  scullery,  for  cool- 
ness, hearing  a  company  of  little  children  of 
her  tenants  sing  out  their  lessons  to  her." 
Mrs.  Trench  was  owner  of  the  Ballybarney 
estate,  close  to  Ballitore,  and  almost  the 
choicest  portion  of  the  Leadbeater  Papers 
is  the  correspondence  which  shows  us  the 
lady,  of  whose  refined  wit  and  varied  talent 
we  have  lately  heard  much,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  generous  friend  to  her  peasantry,  and 
one  much  in  advance  of  her  age  in  efforts  to 
amend  their  condition.    We  can  dispense 
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with  the  labored  compliments  proper  to  the 
letter-writing  of  that  day  ;  and  of  the  gossip 
about  the  worlds  of  literature  and  fashion 
we  have  already  had  many  entertaining  spec- 
imens. The  value  of  these  new  letters  lies 
in  their  evidence  of  Mrs.  Trench's  private 
worth  and  generosity  towards  her  depend- 
ants. Spending  most  of  her  time  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent,  she  had  in  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  a  willing  agent  for  the  working 
out  of  all  her  plans,  and  a  wise  helper  to 
more  good  deeds.  One  letter  contains  a 
suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
at  which  workmen  and  children  might  re- 
ceive evening  instruction.  The  honest  Qua- 
keress, who  entered  heartily  into  the  plan, 
wrote  straightway,  telling  of  a  teacher  on 
whom  she  could  rely,  and  proposing  that  the 
lads  should  be  asked  to  come  *'  with  their 
own  implements  for  learning,  one  bringing 
a  candle  one  night,  another  the  next,  and  so 
on,  without  paying  anything  for  their  in- 
struction." Elsewhere  she  tells  how  she  has 
offered  garden-premiums  to  the  villagers, 
and  promised  an  additional  guinea  to  the  one 
whose  house  is  kept  most  neatly.  She  is 
anxious  to  have  a  few  trees  planted  near 
each  cottage,  and  sets  to  work  at  the  forma- 
tion of  a  benefit  society.  Very  amusing  are 
some  of  her  accounts  of  village  life.  The 
village  schoolmistress  and  her  husband  once, 
for  the  first  time  during  forty  years,  left 
their  cottage  on  a  short  visit  to  a  place  a 
few  miles  distant.  "  The  house  is  left  to  the 
care  of  Providence  and  the  neighbors.  Three 
of  the  scholars  have  charge  of  the  pig ;  an- 
other has  taken  the  chickens  home  with  her." 
The  bandbox  with  two  old  bonnets  and  the 
family  trunk  and  bag  were  entrusted  to  two 
other  friends,  while  the  looking-glass  was 
taken  for  greater  safety  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater's 
daughter.  Every  one  came  out  to  see  the 
couple  depart  in  their  hired  chaise,  and  then 
the  old  lady,  turning  to  her  house  and  rais- 
ing her  hands,  pronounced  this  benediction, 
while  respectful  awe  preserved  the  gravity 
of  her  attendants  :  *  May  goodness  preserve 
my  place  till  I  come  back ! ' " 


Other  passages  of  these  letters  tell  us  of 
the  writer's  own  ways  of  life.     In  one  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  describes  the  carriage  in  which 
she  goes  about  visiting  her  cottagers.     "  It 
has  block  wheels  ;  we  sit  on  it  on  each  side, 
i  with  our  legs  hanging  down,  and  I  find  it  a 
I  most  pleasant  and  safe  conveyance,  being  so 
':  near  the  ground  as  not  to  dread  the  conse- 
I  quence  of  a  fall."    In  another  Mrs.  Trench 
i  tells  of  her  confinement  with  her  husband  in 
i  a  Welsh  inn  during  four  days  after  a  heavy 
I  fall  of  snow.     "  I  passed  them  very  pleas- 
,  antly.    I  assure  you  that  the  excess  of  pity 
j  which  has  been  lavished  on  Mr.  Trench  and 
I  me  for  having  been  four  days  wholly  de- 
I  pendent  on  each  other's  society  for  amuse- 
ment has  raised  in  me  many  an  inward  smile, 
as  being,  while  intended  for  politeness,  the 
very  essence  of  rudeness." 

Every  notable  book,  as  it  appeared,  re- 
ceived criticism  from  these  letter-writers. 
Mrs.  Trench  finds  Lady  Mary  Montague's 
last-published  letters  "heartless,  flippant, 
selfish,  and  indelicate;"  and  Mrs.  Lead- 
beater says  of"  The  Corsair,"  just  published: 
"  I  think  it  outdoes  all  Lord  Byron's  outdo- 
ings — a  fine  rapid  course  of  majestic  poetry, 
with  most  brilliant  touches,  and  some  very 
natural  ones.  Yet  while  Lord  Byron's 
poetry  calls  forth  our  highest  admiration,  I 
think  it  wants  that  pathos  which  touches  the 
heart,  and  with  which  Walter  Scott  so  fre- 
quently calls  forth  the  'unbidden  tear.'" 
The  hearty  praise  is  generally  reserved  for 
iMelisina  St.  George's  "Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  Mary  Leadbeater's  "Cottage 
Dialogues,"  with  all  the  other  "  beautiful 
verses  "  and  charming  prose  which  each  lady 
produced.  But  these  are  trifling  faults,  quite 
j  redeemed  by  the  goodness  of  heart  (from 
I  which,  indeed,  they  chiefly  sprang),  abun- 
}  dantly  illustrated  in  these  volumes.  Mrs. 
I  Trench's  name  is  well  known,  and  has  lately 
won  the  respect  that  it  deserves.  It  cannot 
be  but  that  The  Leadbeater  Papers  will  please 
very  many  readers,  and  secure  much  admi- 
ration for  the  quiet,  hearty  Quakeress,  who 
is  their  principal  heroine. 
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CHAPTER  XI.      A  GALLERY    OF  PICTURES. 

In  this  country  the  infant  mind  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development  is  made  acquainted 
with  two  important  propositions  :  one  being 
that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  Evil ;  the 
other,  that  the  English  are  naturally  an  In- 
dustrious People.  These  are  impressed  upon 
the  youthful  student  by  that  system  of  itera- 
tion which  seems  to  be  the  great  secret  of 
education.  He  daily  writes  the  one  in  his 
copy-book,  and  reads  the  other  from  his 
Guy's  Geography,  until  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  impregnated  with  them,  and  as 
a  result  to  believe  in  both  most  fully  and 
potently.  It  should  be  rather  said,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  that  he  accepts  as  that  he 
does  not  refuse  these  axioms,  or,  at  most, 
that  he  receives  them  with  that  intellectual 
lethargy  and  languid  unquestioning,  that 
suspension  of  mental  activity  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  faith  and  conviction,  or  what 
passes  for  such,  all  over  the  world.  For  it 
appears  to  be  held  that  men  have  a  vital 
belief,  and  they  are  so  credited,  provided 
they  have  not  already  debited  themselves 
with  a  lively  proclaimed  Pyrrhonism. 

A  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is 
that  there  are  no  recognized  drones  in  Great 
Britain's  hive.  Though  all  are  not  equally 
industrious,  all  affect  to  be  equally  busy, 
and  so  the  respectability  of  the  thing  is  ap- 
parently well  maintained.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  be  lazy,  you  must  be  so  behind  a 
screen.  Be  idle  if  you  will,  only  don't  pro- 
fess idleness.  The  nation  does  not  object  to 
compromise  the  matter.  Indeed,  as  a  rule 
the  popular  notion  of  virtue  in  general  is 
that  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  compromise. 
Like  legal  gin,  virtue  is  not  required  by  so- 
ciety to  be  above,  while  there  is  no  limita- 
tion as  to  how  much  it  may  be  under,  a 
certain  proof.  A  little  adulteration  is  rather 
desirable  ;  in  its  integrity  the  article  might 
almost  be  recommended  by  a  shopkeeper, 
as  "  well  adapted  for  mixing  purposes." 
Few  take  it  "  neat ;  "  it  so  unfits  them  for 
the  business  of  life :  and  some  are  satisfied 
with  a  very  considerable  dilution.  Be  idle, 
but  have  an  excuse.  Eat  your  dinners  and 
call  yourself  a  barrister,  or  enter  the  army 
for  some  two  months,  or  engage  a  studio  and 
pretend  you  follow  the  fine  arts  ;  or,  if  you 
live  in  the  country,  become  a  J.P.,  and  main- 
tain your  respectability  by  twice  a  year 
damning  a  peasant  as  a  poacher.     "Wear  a 


mask ;  you  need  not  mind  how  thin  it  is ; 
hide  your  head  in  the  sand  like  the  ostrich, 
and  the  world,  more  obliging  than  the  bird's 
foes,  will  concede  that  your  whole  body  is 
admirably  concealed.  Shams  are  now  and 
then  abused,  but  they  are  dearly  loved  for 
all  that ;  and  they  are  indispensable  to  civ- 
ilization. Look  at  a  prince  afiecting  to  be  a 
bricklayer,  and  laying  a  first  stone  ;  how  he 
messes  about  with  the  silver  trowel,  and  how 
the  public  applauds  him — how  it  glories  in 
the  scene !  Certainly  shams  are  great  in- 
stitutions !   Are  all  great  institutions  shams  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  higher  circles  that 
people  pretend  to  be  busy  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing.  Royalty  plays  at  soldiering 
and  sailoring ;  our  nobility  follow  the  pur- 
suit of  legislation — there  are  certainly  some  ^ 
very  unbusiness-like  senators  ;  gentlemen  of 
fortune  bob  their  heads  for  one  day  in  the 
law  courts,  and  are  burdened  with  a  wig 
box  and  the  title  of  barrister  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  natural  lives  (what  would 
some  of  these  do — how  angry  they  would  be 
— supposing  anybody  were  to  send  them  a 
brief!) ;  very  superior  creatures  have  entered 
the  army  for  the  express  purpose  of  retiring 
from  it ;  there  have  been  even  clergymen 
who  don't  preach,  and  can't  cure  souls  ;  per- 
haps doctors  who  heal  for  love  and  not  for 
fees.  And  it  is  the  same  through  all  the 
strata  of  society.  The  analogy  fits  to  every 
rundle  of  the  ladder.  There  are  plenty  of 
persons,  for  instance,  who  keep  shops  by  way 
of  becomingly  doing  nothing.  I  have  heard 
of  crossing-sweepers  whose  avocation  was  a 
mere  pretence — men  of  fortune,  they  held 
the  broom  from  no  regard  for  halfpence  j 
simply  because  it  behoved  them  to  assume 
the  semblance  of  industry  ;  because  they  had 
heard  the  statements  that  Idleness  was  the 
root  of  all  Evil,  and  that  the  English  were 
an  Industrious  People  and  knew  that  as  cit- 
izens they  must  act  accordingly. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  the  shops 
in  London  are  remunerative.  Of  course  not. 
Many  of  them  are  tradesmen's  follies  in  dis- 
guise, excuses  for  idleness  ;  sometimes  even 
expensive  hobbies.  As  he  cannot  do  noth- 
ing as  a  non-practising  advocate  or  parson, 
or  a  retired  soldier,  the  shopkeeper  with  a 
taste  for  idleness  does  nothing  as  a  shop- 
keeper. I  am  about  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  shop  and  shopkeeper  of  this  kind. 

Soho  Square  had  not  been  wholly  handed 
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over  to  trade,  and  many  neighboring  streets  of  the  parlor  of  a  private  family.  Mr.  Phil- 
had  been  only  partially  disfigured  by  shops,  limore  lived  on  the  premises.  He  was  rich 
But  the  neighborhood  Avas  steadily  on  the  j  enough  to  retire  from  business,  perhaps, 
decline.  Private  houses  were  emptying —  but  not  rich  enough  to  retire  from  his  shop, 
were  in  decided  decadence.  As  a  symbol  of  i  So  he  resided  in  Freer  Street,  doing  noth- 
fall  there  were  here  and  there  tablets  affixed  !  ing  but  in  compliance  with  social  require- 


between  the  parlor  windows,  inscribed  with 
trade  announcements  :  it  was  as  though  the 
houses  had  been  marked  out  for  destruction. 
By  and  by,  parlor  windows  were  abolished ; 
the  front  was  taken  oflF  the  lower  part  of  the 
house ;  for  a  day  or  two  it  remained  like 
that — a  ghastly  object  with  an  open  wound  ; 
then  came  the  inevitable,  unmistakable  shop 
■window.  Gentility  was  gone  forever  :  Com- 
merce reigned  in  its  stead. 

On  a  door  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Freer 
Street,  on  the  right-hand  side  going  from 
Soho  Square,  was  the  name  of  "  J.  Philli- 
more."  No  mention  of  a  trade  followed  this 
name,  nor  had  the  ground  floor  windows 
been  blended  into  a  shop  front.  Yet  it  was 
evident  that  some  kind  of  business  was  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  in  the  house  ;  decid- 
edly some  such  impression  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  For  in  one  of  the  windows 
was  a  very  black  oil-painting,  of  small  size 
and  without  a  frame,  that  looked  as  though 


ments  previously  alluded  to  :  affecting  to  be 
a  tradesman — pretending  to  deal  in  pictures. 
It  was  a  comfortable  room,  with  a  turkey 
carpet,  a  red  flock  paper,  a  bronze  chande- 
lier, antique  chairs,  and  a  mirror  set  in 
carved  oak  over  the  fireplace.  The  room  at 
the  back  was  its  counterpart,  only  that  it 
was  smaller.  Mr.  Phillimore  occupied  the 
back  room  as  a  matter  of  preference.  It  was 
less  cheerful  than  the  other.  It  looked  on 
to  a  water-butt  and  had  a  fine  prospect  of 
slated  roofs  and  out-buildings  and  kitchen 
chimneys.  But  perhaps  he  had  never  been 
able  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  the  no- 
tion that  the  front  room  was  after  all,  strictly 
speaking,  a  shop;  while  no  such  impeach- 
ment could  in  any  way  attach  to  the  back- 
parlor.  And  he  became  the  room,  did  Mr. 
Phillimore  ;  for  he  too  was  comfortable-look- 
ing— a  prosperous  man  leading  a  cosy,  me- 
thodical, enjoyable  life  ;  a  bachelor,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  ever  changing  his 


it  had  been  steeped  in  treacle.  In  the  other  condition.  A  bald-headed  man,  with  yet  a 
window  stood  a  carved  frame,  black  with  1  half-chaplet  of  rather  long  gray  hair,  and 
age,  but  without  a  picture  ;  and  it  was  not  I  sometimes  a  jaunty  velvet  cap  to  hide  his 
large  enough  for  the  picture  in  the  window  |  baldness,  for  he  considered  and  cultivated 
first  mentioned.  There  was  a  background  { his  appearance.  Round  rosy,  features,  a 
of  green  baize  to  these  properties.  What  [  twinkling  black  eye,  dark  eyebrows,  a  portly 
trade  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Phillimore  ?  '>  figure  carefully  dressed.     He  always  wore 


K  you  had  asked  his  neighbors  they  would 
have  informed  you  that  Mr.  Phillimore  was 
a  picture-dealer,  and  they  would  have  con- 


black,  a  complete  suit,  with  a  dress  coat,  a 
stifl",  white  neckerchief,  a  frilled  shirt  adorned 
with  a  large  brooch.     A  man  came  regu- 


sidered  that  such  an  answer  afforded  you  j  larly  to   shave   him  early  in   the  morning, 
ample  instruction  on  the  subject.  after  which  he  breakfasted  in  a  superb  bro- 

It  hardly  did  that.  Mr.  Phillimore  kept  caded  dressing-gown  ;  then  he  read  the  paper 
a  shop  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  noth-  :  scrupulously  ;  at  midday  he  assumed  the 
ing  in  it.  He  had  not  dealt  in  pictures  for  j  whitest  cravat,  and  thrust  his  neat  feet  into 
very  many  years ;  he  never  intended  to  deal  I  the  brightest  boots  that  could  bo  seen  for 
in  pictures  again.  He  no  more  contemplated  '  miles  round.  He  was  then  dressed  for  the 
selling  the  picture  and  the  frame  in  his  win-  |  day.  He  took  most  delicious  snuff  from  a 
dows,  symbolizing  his  supposititious  trade,  i  grand  gold  box  ;  he  smoked  occasionally  very 
than  a  gold-beater  reckons  upon  an  offer  to  j  fragrant  tobacco  from  a  gorgeous  pij)e,  silver 
purchase  the  gilded  arm  and  hammer  pro-  mounted  and  with  a  china  bowl,  exquisitely 
jecting  from  his  first-floor.  There  were  one  '  i)ainted.  He  had  in  his  cellar  some  of  the 
or  two  more  pictures  ill  the  front  room,  which  nicest  port  wine  (in  pints)  that  ever  was 
was  not  fitted  up  in  the  least  like  a  shop  ;  i  tasted.  Mr.  Phillimore  led  altogether  a  very 
these  also  were  rather  treacly  in  hue,  and  '  snug,  sybaritic  life  in  the  back-parlor  behind 
quite  French  polished  in  surface,  but  were  j  his  counterfeit  shop, 
no  more  for  sale  than  the  ordinary  fittings  |     lie  was  walking  up  and  down  the  front 
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room  in  a  reflective  sort  of  way,  to  the  music 
of  his  massive  watch-key  and  seals  rattling 
before  him,  and  the  money  jingling  in  his 
pockets.  He  hummed  an  air  of  an  operatic 
character  now  and  then  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. He  had  a  prosperous  abandon  about 
him  altogether  that  was  indeed  charming. 

A  knock  at  the  street  door. 

Mr.  Phillimore  peeped  furtively  over  the 
green  baize  screen,  the  background  of  the 
picture  in  the  window. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said.  And  he 
went  out  into  the  passage.  *'  Never  mind, 
Sally,"  he  cried  over  the  kitchen  stairs  ;  "  I'll 
open  the  door." 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  frank, 
cordial  way,  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  on 
the  doorstep.  "  Pray  walk  in.  He's  not 
come  home  yet,  but  I  expect  him  every  min- 
ute. Step  in,"  and  Mr.  Phillimore  led  the 
way  into  his  front  room.  The  gentleman, 
tall,  handsome,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  evi- 
dently amused,  followed  him. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  Mr.  Phillimore  be* 
gan,  "  do  you  know  sir  —  Mr.  —  Martin,  I 
think  ?  " 

"Yes,  Martin." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Martin,  that  you  are 
singularly  like  a  Lawrence  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  with  a  puz- 
zled expression. 

"  Yes.  I've  seen  a  great  many  of  Sir 
Thomas'  heads  that  were  very  much  less  in 
his  own  manner,  and  very  much  less  worthy 
of  him  than  yours  is.  Quite  the  Lawrence 
eye — bright  and  piercing,  and  the  Lawrence 
lips,  beautifully  drawn,  with  a  dimple  at 
each  end  of  them.  Yes,  you're  undoubtedly 
a  very  fine  example  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  very 
nice  preservation.  My  remarks  astonish 
you,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Well :  they  strike  me  as  a  little  unu- 
sual." 

"But  they're  not  rude,  believe  me,  and 
they  are  distinctly  true  —  they  have  that 
merit.  You  see,  in  the  course  of  a  career  of 
some  length  as  a  picture-dealer,  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  have  passed  through  my  hands  ; 
in  fact,  I  think,  I  have  almost  seen  as  many 
painted  semblances  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
as  I've  seen  real  human  beings,  and  I  can- 
not resist  classifying  them.  My  trade  in- 
stincts get  the  better  of  me,  and  I  refer  them 
all  to  their  proper  schools.  For  myself, 
now," — and  Mr.  Phillimore  inspected  his 
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plump  face  in  the  glass  over  the  fireplace — 
"  I  am  Dutch,  decidedly — quite  in  the  Flem- 
ish manner.  I  might  be  a  Von  Tilberg,  or 
an  Ostade,  or  a  Brauwer.  Portrait  of  a 
Burgomaster.  I  should  look  very  well  like 
that  in  a  catalogue  ;  a  little  change  of  dress, 
a  velvet  cloak  with  a  fur  collar,  a  gold  chain 
or  so,  and  I  should  be  perfect.  And  Sally  ! 
You've  seen  our  servant  Sally,  here.  Well, 
old  Sally  is  a  perfect  Rembrandt — a  delicious 
example — she  ought  never  to  be  touched, 
much  less  cleaned ;  just  a  little  dusting  now 
and  then  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  that  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  They've  taken  to  spoil- 
ing her  up-stairs  under  the  notion  of  smart- 
ening her  up.  They  mean  well,  but  it's  a 
great  mistake.  She's  worth  any  money  as 
she  is.  She's  got  the  right  snuffy  sort  of 
shadow  under  her  nose,  and  all  her  wrinkles 
are  in  the  most  superb  impasto  you  ever  set 
eyes  upon.  And  our  friend  up-stairs,  mind 
you,  is  a  very  respectable  Velasquez,  very 
respectable  indeed,  fit  for  any  gallery,  or," 
and  Mr.  Phillimore  mused  a  little,  "he 
might  almost  be  Zurburan.  With  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  glazing,  he'd  even  be  taken  for 
a  Spagnoletto,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  spec- 
imen of  the  master." 

"  And  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  the  lady's  charming :  Raphael- 
esque,  isn't  she  ?  beautiful  I  call  her.  If 
she's  not  a  genuine  Raphael, — there  are  very 
few  genuine  Raphaels, — she's  a  fine  produc- 
tion of  the  school  of  Raphael.  She's  the 
lovely  brow  and  liquid  gray  eyes,  with  the 
beautiful  high  light  in  them.  Not  raw  paint, 
mind  ;  but  the  most  tender  demi-tint— -ex- 
quisite !  She  was  too  much  for  me — quite 
too  much  for  me.  I  gave  in  at  once.  You 
see,  you  don't  often  have  a  real  Raphael — 
even  an  approach  to  one — knocking  at  your 
street  door.  What  could  I  do  ?  My  lodgers 
had  all  been  single  men  before.  I  thought  I 
preferred  single  men.  I  thought  my  Rem- 
brandt in  the  kitchen  preferred  single  men  ; 
but  when  she  wanted  to  take  the  apartments 
what  could  I  do  but  let  them  to  her  ?  I  never 
thought  to  have  so  splendid  a  specimen  of 
the  Italian  school  so  near  me.  And  that's- 
two  years  ago — and  she's  as  good  as  ever, 
the  color  hasn't  gone  down  a  bit.  That's 
the  thing  with  the  old  masters — they're  so 
sound — no  mistake  about  them^ast  beau- 
tiful forever !  Almost  improve  with  keep- 
ing, like  good  wine.    You  wouldn't  care  to 
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take  port  before  your  dinner,  or  I  think  I  j 
could  give  you  a  nice  glass.  None  of  your 
tawny,  dry,  thin  stuff,  but  old,  with  a  grand 
body  and  a  heavenly  bouquet.  That's  the 
port  wine  I  like.  AVe  must  have  a  bottle 
together  some  day,  I  know  you'll  like  it. 
You  don't  get  such  wine  as  that  every  day. 
No  one  does.  Yes,"  and  Mr.  Phillimore  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse.  "  I  feel 
with  these  people  in  my  house  that  my  col- 
lection is  almost  unique.  I  don't  really 
know  where  it  could  possibly  be  matched. 
And  then,  last  year,  they  had  a  friend  to 
stop  with  them,  a  friend  from  the  country,  a 
young  lady — " 

*'  A  sister  ?  " 

"  A  sister  of  Raphael's  Madonna,  I  believe 
she  was,  Madge  they  called  her.  Exceed- 
ingly charming.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
classing  her.  Sometimes  I  thought  she  was 
a  Lancret,  and  there  were  moments  when  I 
even  regarded  her  as  a  Greuze.  The  woman 
is  very  beautiful  who  carries  into  womanhood 
the  beauty  of  infancy.  You  see  that  often 
in  Greuze,  though  ho  often  spoils  it  with  his 
Frenchness ;  he  will  sometimes  make  his 
child-woman  conscious  —  a  cruel  mistake. 
She  was  very  delightful  was  the  sister  of 
Raphael's  Madonna." 

Mr.  Martin  bowed  his  acquiescence.  He 
was  amused  and  yet  puzzled  with  the  pic- 
ture-dealer. He  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  it  was  only  for  this  he  had  been 
drawn  into  the  ground-floor.  But  he  en- 
tered thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  new 
friend's  humor. 

"  And  the  baby  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

«  Well,  the  baby."  And  Mr.  Phillimore 
paused  as  though  the  baby  were  a  very  seri- 
ous subject  indeed.  *'  Who'd  have  thought 
of  a  baby  being  born  in  this  house  !  I  won- 
der the  authorities  didn't  refuse  to  register 
the  birth.  By  Jove !  they'd  have  been  al- 
most justified ;  upon  a  prima  facie  view  the 
thing  might  well  seem  impossible.  But 
when  you  once  break  through  a  rule,  when 
you  once  give  up  a  sworn  determination  to 
have  only  single  men  lodgers,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  tako  the  consequences,  even 
though  they  should  assume  the  form  of  ba- 
bies !  And  do  you  know  a  baby  isn't,  after 
all,  so  black  as  it's  painted;  the  idea  is, 
after  all,  frequently  worse  than  the  actual- 
ity. I  am  a  bachelor — I  intend  to  remain 
BO — there's  no  fear  of  my  altering  my  mind 
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in  that  respect — don't  mistake  me.  I  have 
brought  myself  up  in  the  bachelor  creed  that 
a  baby  was  a  bore,  a  nuisance,  a  horror  ; 
and  that  its  cries  were  distressing,  agoniz- 
ing, maddening.  There's  been  exaggeration 
in  the  matter.  I  don't  mind  the  baby  up- 
stairs, bless  you  !  not  a  bit.  I  don't  like  its 
crying,  I  confess  ;  but  I  don't  mind  it.  It's 
nothing  to  what  I  thought  it  would  be  ;  and 
then  its  chuckle  and  crowing  are  certainly 
pleasant.  I  don't  think  infancy  has  ever  had 
credit  sufficient  given  to  it  in  those  respects. 
To  think  of  the  Rembrandt  down-stairs  tak- 
ing to  the  baby  as  she  has  !  It's  wonderful. 
Somehow  women  seem  to  me  to  get  intoxi- 
cated with  babies,  just  as  if  they  were  so 
much  grog.  They  pretend  they  don't  care 
for  them  at  first,  and  would  rather  not,  and 
then  they  begin  to  sip  ;  and,  finally,  go  reg- 
ularly mad  about  them.  You  should  hear 
my  Rembrandt  talking  nonsense  to  the  baby 
for  hours  together,  and  dancing  it  about,  and 
rocking  it  till  she  must  be  tired  to  death ; 
but  she'd  rather  go  on  till  she  dropped,  than 
give  way  to  anybody  else,  bless  you !  It's 
extraordinary  what  an  influence  a  baby  has 
in  a  house  ;  rules  it,  quite.  Why,  do  you 
know,  that  one  day  when  the  baby  was  ill, 
or  they  thought  it  was  (I  think,  myself,  that 
babies  often  pretend  to  be  ill  just  to  assert 
themselves,  and  test  their  authority),  well, 
they  thought  the  child  had  a  croup-cough, 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  I  could  not 
get  Sally  to  clean  my  boots  ;  no,  not  for  any 
money,  I  couldn't.  She  was  too  busy  with 
the  baby  ;  and  what's  more,  I  submitted  to 
it.  I  did,  upon  my  word.  I  wore  dirty 
boots  all  that  day,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life." 

**  Ah !  Mr.  Phillimore,  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  married  man,  and  a  father,"  said  Mn 
Martin,  laughing. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  and  the  picture- 
dealer  mused  over  the  observation.  "  Some- 
how it  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  so." 

"  But  the  baby  considered  as  a  work  of 
art—" 

"  Flemish,  at  present.  Oh  !  very  Flem- 
ish. Between  you  and  me  "  (Mr.  Phillimore 
lowered  his  voice),  "  it  isn't  very  pretty  just 
now  ;  though  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  hint 
such  a  thing,  up-stairs.  It  isn't  nice  in  point 
of  color  ;  the  flesh  tones  are  particularly  hot 
and  overdone  ;  it's  wanting  in  expression, 
too,  and  repose  ;  and  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
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it's  quite  the  right  thing  in  point  of  draw- 
ing. But  it's  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
finished  work  at  present,  it's  a  mere  sketch  ; 
and  it's  in  very  good  hands,  and  I've  no  doubt 
they'll  make  something  of  it  Perhaps  a  Fia- 
mingo  modelled  for  Rubens  ;  or  if  it  should 
ultimately  develop  into  a  Study  of  a  Child 
by  Sir  Joshua!  a  companion  to  Infancy — 
say — what  a  prize  it  would  be,  what  a  glori- 
ous thing  !  God  bless  me  !  only  to  think  of 
it !  "  and  the  dealer  grew  so  warm  with  his 
enthusiasm  that  he  had  to  rub  his  bald  head 
with  a  large  red  and  green  silk  handker- 
chief, quite  laboriously. 

"  I  thought  the  baby  very  pretty ;  but, 
perhaps,  that  was  because  I  was  godfather," 
remarked  Mr.  Martin. 

"  Well,  I'm  bound  to  say  that  it  looks  re- 
markably well  from  certain  points  of  view. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  pose.  But  in 
a  particular  po5e  everybody's  good-looking 
almost.  Sometimes  the  baby  is  a  very  nice 
object  indeed.  Only  the  other  day,  I  was 
going  up-stairs,  past  the  front  drawing-room  ; 
it  was  partly  open,  I  couldn't  help  peeping 


**  Is  he  indeed,  now  ?  Well,  so  I  was  in- 
formed. Dear  me  !  to  think  of  that."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  asked  abruptly.  "Is  he 
poor  ?  " 

"  Poor  ?  " 

**  There — there.  You're  astonished,  you're 
offended.  I've  said  what  I  oughtn't  to  ;  and 
it's  all  no  business  of  mine,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  But  my  motive  is  not  impertinent 
— it's  all  right  and  proper.  I  do  assure  you 
it  is." 

"Doesn't  he  pay  his  rent?"  asked  Mr. 
Martin,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  pays  his  rent — regular — to 
the  day.  I've  not  a  word  of  complaint  to 
make  on  that  or  on  any  other  score.  I  may 
be  doing  wrong,  though  I  don't  mean  it. 
I'm  only  a  tradesman,  and  I  don't  know 
much  out  of  my  own  line  of  business,  per- 
haps, if  you  come  to  press  me  on  that  point. 
But  I  once  knew  a  writer — a  literary  man 
if  you  prefer  it — who  wasn't  rich,  not  by  any 
means,  who  on  the  contrary,  if  I  may  say 
so,  was  deuced  poor — uncommon,  infernally. 
He  lived  in  a  garret  not  far  from  here,  and 


in  just  a  very  little.     I  was  not  noticed,  and  i  was  a  good  deal  in  debt,  and  wasn't  often 


my  curiosity  harmed  no  one.  But,  near  the 
fireplace,  there  was  one  of  the  loveliest  com- 
positions I  think  I  ever  beheld.  It  would 
have  fetched  any  money  at  a  sale.  A  per- 
fect riposa.  The  father,  in  shadow,  was  by 
no  means  a  bad  St.  Joseph,  while  the  Ma- 
donna and  child  were  of  course  delicious, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Italian  art.  I 
never  felt  so  proud  of  my  lodgers  before." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  That's  St.  Joseph,"  said  the  dealer.  "  I 
know  his  knock.  Don't  go  away.  The  Rem- 
brandt will  open  the  door.  Dear  me,  how 
I've  been  wasting  time  !  I  had  something  I 
particularly  desired  to  say  to  you,  but  here 
have  I  been  carried  away  by  my  foolish  fan- 
cies about  the  Fine  Arts,  and  my  old  pic- 
ture-dealing habits.  But  look  here.  How 
shall  I  begin  ?  Bless  my  soul  how  stupid  I 
am!" 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  hur- 
riedly, with  an  evidently  embarrassed  air. 
Then  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"  They  tell  me,"  he  said,  with  some  solem- 
nity, "  that  St.  Joseph  on  the  first  floor  is 
what's  called  an  author — a  writer — a  literary 
gentleman.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Wilford  is  the  author  of  one 
or  two  books  of  some  fame." 


flush  of  money,  and  didn't  dress  very  well — 
and  in  fact  was  about  as  shabby  a  looking 
beggar  as  you  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  wasn't 
over  clean,  and  not  often  sober — I  never 
knew  a  fellow  take  so  kindly  to  gin  as  he 
did.  Well,  they  found  him  one  day  almost 
starving  in  his  back  attic,  and  I  and  some 
others  helped  to  put  him  on  his  legs  again ; 
and  you  don't  know  how  comfortable  it  made 
me  feel  doing  that ;  for  he  was  a  clever  fel- 
low, no  doubt  of  it — he  wrote  all  the  poetry 
for  the  big  blacking  establishment  in  the 
Strand,  and  I  have  heard  say  that  he  some- 
times did  verses  for  Catnach  !  A  wonder- 
fully clever  fellow,  and  very  good  company 
when  he  was  sober.  In  fact,  I  may  say, 
while  I  am  on  the  subject,  that  I  know  him 
now,  and  that  he  comes  to  see  me  now  and 
then,  just  to  say  how  d'ye  do,  and  borrow 
half-a-crown  or  so,  and  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  drink  anywhere  about  the  premises. 
His  name  is  Loafe,  one  of  the  Loafes  of 
Cow  Cross,  I  believe.  However,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  want  to 
come  to  is  this.  I  heard  that  my  lodger, 
St.  Joseph,  was  a  writer,  and  then  the 
thought  came  to  me  whether,  for  all  his 
punctuality  about  his  rent — for  he  is  deuced 
proud,  I  know  that — whether,  for  ail  that, 
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he  mightn't  be  poor  too — not  so  bad  as  the 
other  chap  I  was  telling  you  about — Loafe 
— but  still  poor,  hard  up,  you  know,  some- 
times. And  I  wanted  to  say  that  if  he'd 
rather  wait  as  to  paying  his  rent,  or  if  he'd 
rather  not  pay  it  at  all,  or  if  he'd  like  me 
ever  to  lend  him  some  money,  or — by  George 
— if  he'd  like  me  to  give  it  him,  he  should 
have  it,  as  much  as  he  liked,  as  long  as  he 
liked,  or  forever,  if  he  chose. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Phillimore,  this  is  most 
kind — really  generous,  but — " 

**  Now  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Though  I 
live  here  I'm  well  off— -as  well  off  as  many 
tradesmen  that  have  left  their  shops  for 
good  and  all,  and  gone  to  villas  at  Brixton. 
My  wants  are  not  many,  and  in  fact,  I  don't 
spend  my  income.  A  nice  glass  of  port — 
not  every  day,  mind  you,  or  I  shouldn't 
value  it  so  much — firstrate  washing  for  my 
neck-ties,  and  the  best  blacking  for  my 
boots.  Those  are  my  only  extravagances ; 
all  the  rest  are  simply  necessaries,  and  cost 
a  mere  trifle.  I  go  half-price  to  the  play 
now  and  then,  but  what's  that?  If  my 
lodgers  want  help,  or  anything  that  money 
can  buy,  they  shall  have  it — by  Jove  they 
shall — or  my  name  isn't  Isaac  Phillimore." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  they  want  nothing. 
Mr.  Wilford  is  a  steadily  rising  man ;  he's 
doing  well— very  well  indeed.  I  should  say 
he  was  making  money  fast.  Authors  are 
not  what  they  were.  Authors  are  not  all 
like — like  the  gentleman — Mr.  Loafe,  I  think 
you  said — your  friend,  who  composed  the 
blacking  acrostics  in  the  back  attic.  Now- 
a-days,  literary  gentlemen  eat  and  drink  of 
the  best — in  moderation — and  ride  in  car- 
riages, and  don't  wear  shabby  clothes,  nor 
write  verses  for  Catnach— at  least  not  all  of 
us.  For  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Phillimore — 
I,  also,  am  an  author." 

"  Tom  an  author ?  Tow,  Mr.  Martin?  A 
superb  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  !  Can  such 
things  be  ?  Say  no  more,  I  am  convinced. 
Authors  are  changed  indeed.  An  author  a 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence!  I  pictured  him  a 
tatterdemalion  by  Callot !  Pray  forgive  me. 
And  not  a  word  to  St.  Joseph— I  wouldn't 
ofiend  him  for  the  world.  And  it's  all  arisen 
from  my  love  for  my  lodgers.  I  wont  detain 
you  a  moment  longer.  I  dare  say  the  din- 
der  up-stairs  is  waiting  for  you." 

The   Sir   Thomas    Lawrence,   his    smile 
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stretching  to  a  hearty  laugh,  made  his  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

He  was  heartily  greeted  by  Mr.  Philli- 
more's  lodgers. 

"  Hullo !  here's  George  at  last.  We 
thought  you'd  forgotten  us.  How  are  you  ?  " 
cried  \Vilford. 

"  How  are  you,  Wil  ?  how  do  you  do 
Mrs.  Wilford  ?   how's  baby  ?  " 

"Now,  Vi,  let's  have  dinner.  I  think 
Martin's  hungry,  and  I  know  I  am." 

Wilford  Hadfield  and  his  wife  were  resid- 
ing on  Mr.  Phillimore's  first  floor.  They 
were  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilford. 

"  What  a  mistake,"  quoth  the  picture- 
dealer.  "  What  injustice  I've  done  the 
riposa.  I  feel  the  Raphael  would  be  very 
angry  if  she  knew,  and  the  Velasquez  would 
turn  to  a  Spagnoletto  in  expression  I  should 
like  to  be  of  use  to  them.  They're  a  charm- 
ing group.  But  I've  made  a  wrong  start. 
I  think  I  must  put  on  another  cravat,  my 
emotion  has  crumpled  this ;  and  perhaps 
have  just  a  glass  or  two  of  the  port,  to  steady 
my  nerves ;  perhaps  go  half-price  to  the 
play,  to  amuse  myself,  for  there'll  be  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  after  all  this  excitement !  " 

CHAPTER  XII. — MR.   PHILLIMORE'S    FIRST 
FLOOR. 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Fuller's  daughter  Violet  left  Grilling  Abbots 
;  church  the  wife  of  Wilford  Hadfield.    Time 
has  very  little  changed  her.     If  possible,  her 
beauty  has  been  enhanced  by  her  new  posi- 
;  tion.    A  wife  and  a  mother,  she  now  pos- 
sesses  claims    for   admiration    even    more 
'  remarkable  than  those  of  pretty  Miss  Fuller 
:  of  Grilling  Abbots.     And  Mr.  Phillimore's 
I  judgment  was  perfectly  correct,  and  one  to 
i  which  it  is  believed  the  reader  would  give 
I  unqualified  assent,  provided  the  same  oppor- 
!  tnnities   for   arriving   at   an   opinion   were 
'  available — the  young  mother  bending  over 
!  her  baby  son  formed  a  very  charming  com- 
position indeed,  in  every  way  Raphaelcsque 
I  and  beautiful.     Wilford,  the  St.  Joseph  of 
'  the  group  according  to  the  picture-dealer, 
is  still  pale  and  gaunt-looking,  but  his  de- 
jected manner  has  gone  ;  the  gray  has  made 
no  further  advance  in  his  locks  and  beard  j 
his  eyes  are  brighter  ;  he  may  be  said,  alto- 
I  gether,  to  look  younger  than   when,   two 
years  back,  he  was  recovering  slowly  from 
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his  nervous  illness.  He  is  alert,  active,  in- 
dustrious, for  his  life  has  now  color,  and 
object,  and  worth.  He  is  a  hard-working 
man  of  letters,  who  has  achieved  respectable 
literary  fame  ;  he  toils  earnestly  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  child,  for  he  has  been 
true  to  his  old  resolutions.  He  has  de- 
clined all  aid  from  his  brother,  or  to  receive 
any  share  in  the  Hadfield  property.  He  has 
permitted  to  be  carried  out  in  their  strict 
integrity  the  terms  of  his  father's  will.  Still 
the  brothers  are  good  friends,  and  corres- 
pond occasionally.  But  the  letter-writing 
is  conducted  as  a  rule  with  greater  punctual- 
ity by  the  ladies  of  the  two  families.  To 
Violet,  Gertrude  addresses  very  long  nar- 
ratives concerning  her  children,  the  doings 
at  the  Grange,  and  the  latest  Grilling  Ab- 
bots news;  while  Violet  returns  equally 
interesting  despatches,  writteii  closely  on 
several  sheets  of  note-paper — and  the  writ- 
ing crossed  as  only  women  cross  writing — 
containing  full  particulars  of  her  little  boy, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  color  of  his  eyes 
and  hair,  with  certain  digressions  as  to 
teething  and  ^ums,  and  other  infant  dis- 
tresses ;  and  information  also  as  to  Wil- 
ford's  health  and  doings,  and  literary  pro- 
gress. Stephen  has  been  once  or  twice  in 
town,  when  he  has  visited  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law  residing  on  Mr.  Phillimore's 
first  floor,  and  been  cordially  received.  Wil- 
ford,  in  spite  of  much  fervid  invitation  and 
solicitation,  has  steadily  refused  to  revisit 
the  Grange — at  all  events,  for  the  present, 
for  so  he  has  qualified  his  refusals,  whether 
with  any  idea  of  availing  himself  of  that 
qualification  must  remain  a  secret  known 
only  to  himself.  So  it  may  be  noted  that 
Violet  and  Gertrude  have,  between  them- 
selves, two  or  three  little  grievances,  upon 
which  they  occasionally  harp  and  comment 
and  interchange  opinions  in  their  corres- 
pondence. Amongst  these  subjects  of  regret 
and  complaint  should  be  stated  Wilford's 
steady  renunciation  of  the  name  of  Hadfield 
(his  first  book— a  collection  of  essays,  very 
fairly  successful — was  published  under  the 
name  of  George  Wilford,  by  which,  indeed, 
he  is  generally  known  to  the  world)  ;  and 
further  in  his  declining  to  return  forever  so 
little  to  Grilling  Abbots,  in  his  hesitation  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  uncle  of  his  brother's 
children,  and  worse  than  all  in  the  slight 
ofi"ered  to  Gertrude's  last  baby  by  his  refusal 


to  stand  as  sponsor,  or  to  give  his  name  to 
the  child.  (N.B.  This  is  the  second  baby 
since  the  one  referred  to  in  Violet's  letter, 
set  out  in  a  former  chapter,  and  about  which 
a  similar  cause  of  offence  had  arisen.  Ger- 
trude had  been  persistent  in  her  endeavors 
to  draw  her  brother-in-law  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  family  at  the  Grange ;  it  says 
much  for  her  and  her  efforts  in  this  respect 
that  she  had  even  forgiven  these  uncompli- 
mentary proceedings  in  regard  to  her  off- 
spring.) 

George  Martin,  of  Plowden  Buildings, 
frequently  visited  Mr.  Phillimore's  first-floor 
lodgers.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been 
known  as  an  old  friend  of  Wilford's  in  days 
gone  by ;  he  was  now  his  literary  ally,  they 
had  been  colldborateurs  on  various  employ- 
ments, they  had  many  sympathies,  enter- 
tained many  opinions  in  common,  and  were 
greatly  attached  to  each  other.  But  their 
pursuits  were  rather  approximate  than  iden- 
tical. Martin's  literary  achievements  were 
mostly  of  a  critical  nature — he  was  allied  as 
a  reviewer  to  more  than  one  journal  of  im- 
portance. Wilford  had  of  late  ventured 
more  into  the  realms  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture ;  he  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  and  he  had  a  novel  of  full  length 
on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Violet  had  at  once  perceived  that  Martin 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  her  hus- 
band's friend,  and  always  welcomed  him  with 
pleasure  to  their  home.  George  Martin  not 
slowly  won  the  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Wilford. 
His  regard  for  her  husband  would  have  been 
almost  sufficient  recommendation,  but  it 
must  be  added  to  this  that  Martin  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  picture-dealer,  "  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  refined  and  agreea- 
ble mien,  handsome,  intellectual,  and  with 
singularly  attractive  manners.  And  this — 
to  Mr.  Phillimore's  amazement — notwith- 
standing that  he  gained  his  living  by  liter- 
ary occupation. 

George  Martin  was  therefore  often  a  guest 
at  the  table  of  the  AVilfords.  No  very  special 
arrangements  were  made  on  his  account. 
The  dinner  was  always  sufficient  yet  simple. 
He  was  not  converted  into  an  excuse  for 
unusual  stateliness  or  pretentious  discom- 
fort. He  was  paid  the  compliment  of  being 
supposed  willing  to  be  contented  with  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  family.    Violet  was 
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too  good  a  housewife  ever  to  provide  ill- 
conditioned  meals.  Dinner  parties  were  not 
given  by  the  Wilfords  ;  nevertheless,  George 
Martin  was  always  sure  of  good  cheer  and 
a  pleasant  evening,  when  invited  to  the  first- 
floor  in  Freer  Street.  The  dining  together 
of  three  people  who  are  intimate  friends  is 
really  a  very  pleasing  thing. 

The  Rembrandt  rendered  inefficient  ser- 
vice at  the  dinner-table — but  three  diners 
can  generally  manage  with  very  little  at- 
tendance. The  cloth  removed,  a  bottle  was 
produced  which,  if  it  did  not  reach  the 
choiceness  of  quality  of  Mr.  Phillimore's 
port  (in  pints),  was  nevertheless  pronounced, 
by  all  interested,  to  be  of  a  highly  credita- 
ble vintage. 

George  Martin  took  great  pleasure  in 
these  little  dinners  in  Freer  Street.  A  hard- 
working Temple  bachelor,  he  seldom  "  went 
into  society,"  as  the  phrase  is.  He  could 
not  often  devote  time  sufficient  to  such  a 
proceeding,  and  gradually  he.  had  confined 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  retirement  of 
his  rooms,  content  to  lead  a  life  quiet,  if 
sombre,  which  permitted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  literary  tastes,  and  made  no 
calls  upon  his  leisure  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  inconvenient  etiquette.  For  society 
is  exacting.  You  are  required  incessantly 
to  render  homage  and  swear  fealty,  and 
acknowledge  your  vassalage,  or  you  are 
accounted  contumacious  and  unworthy,  and 
your  privileges  are  denied  to  you.  Your 
time  and  your  smiles  and  your  best  mots ; 
your  white  neckcloth,  varnished  boots,  and 
gloves  of  exquisite  fabric,  must  always  be 
ready,  producible  at  the  very  shortest  notice ; 
hesitate,  and  like  a  martinet  officer,  society 
pounces  upon  you,  and  dismisses  you  from 
her  ranks.  It  was  not  from  the  churlishness 
which  often  chains  men  to  dull,  dismal  lives 
in  obscure  dwellings  and  by-paths  of  the 
world,  that  George  Martin  shrunk  from 
social  intercourse  with  his' contemporaries. 
lie  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  shine  where 
culture  and  cleverness  and  polished  manners 
were  esteemed.  And  he  would  probably 
have  liked  to  have  earned  distinction  in  this 
way ;  but  somehow  he  had  turned  his  life 
into  diff'erent  channels.  Indolence  and  in- 
dustry had  combined  to  eff'ect  this.  He 
could  not  sufficiently  apply  himself  to  the 
wooing  of  society's  smiles  and  caresses  ;  he 
followed  with  too  great  an  avidity  contrary 
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pursuits.  But  in  the  society  of  his  friends 
in  Freer  Street,  he  found  considerations  for 
his  tastes  in  both  directions.  There  was  an 
elegance  and  refinement  and  repose  about 
Violet  it  would  have  been  hard  anywhere  to 
match.  He  felt  that  to  earn  her  regard  was 
a  fair  exercise  of  all  his  powers  of  pleasing. 
While  her  husband  was  his  valued  fellow- 
workman,  whose  presence  was  a  warrant  for 
his  adherence  to  professional  considerations. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Martin,  that  Wil- 
ford  is  looking  very  much  too  pale  and 
thin?"  Violet  asked. 

"  This  is  Violet's  constant  crotchet,  you 
must  know,  Martin.  I  believe  we  are  all 
said  to  be  slightly  insane  on  certain  topics. 
This  is  Violet's  weak  point — my  state  of 
health ;  my  paleness  and  thinness.  I  really 
ought  to  be  a  skeleton  by  this  time,  consid- 
ering the  shocking  way  in  which  I've  been 
going  on,  or  going  ofi",  I  should  rather  say, 
during  the  last  two  years,  according  to  Vi's 
account." 

"  Yes,  you  always  try  to  laugh  off  the 
question,"  said  Violet ;  "  but  I  shall  still  ask 
Mr.  Martin  to  give  me  his  opinion." 

"  Well,  say  Martin  ;  do  I  look  very  pale 
and  thin  ?  "  asked  Wilford. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  do.  I've  been  think- 
ing so  for  some  time  past,"  answered  his 
friend. 

"  I  was  sure  Mr.  Martin  would  agree  with 
me,"  exclaimed  Violet. 

"  Yes,  Vi,  but  it's  only  to  agree  with  you 
that  he  says  so." 

"  No ;  my  opinion  is  perfectly  unpreju- 
diced. You  ought  really  to  take  a  holiday. 
I  am  sure  you  have  earned  one ;  you  have 
been  working  very  hard  indeed  of  late." 

"  No  holiday  for  me,  just  at  present.  I 
must  see  my  book  safely  through  the  press, 
first ;  then  we  can,  perhaps,  begin  to  think 
about  holiday-making.  Do  you  know,  Mar- 
tin, it's  rather  cruel  and  tiring,  and  despond- 
ing work,  correcting  one's  proofs.  They 
come  dropping  in,  day  after  day,  a  sheet  at 
a  time.  One  gets  to  have  at  last  such  a 
minced  notion  of  one's  book ;  at  least  so  I 
find  it.  I  grow  so  giddy  over  the  fragments, 
I  can't  put  them  together  at  all  at  last,  and 
fail  to  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  thing  is 
really  like  and  worth  as  a  whole." 

"  I  see  you've  been  torturing  yourself 
dreadfully.  You  really  ought  to  have  a 
change  ;  or  you'll  get  much  worse  if  you've 
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taken  to  thinking  in  this  way.  Let  me  pre- 
scribe for  you,"  said  Martin.  *'  Go  to  Paris 
for  a  week." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Martin,"  said  Violet, 
gayly,  "  that  is  precisely  my  advice.  He 
needs  change  very  much,  and  I'm  sure  a 
w^eek  at  Paris  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  her  husband,  rather  seri- 
ously, "  that  would  never  do ;  besides,"  he 
added,  "  I  hate  Paris." 

"  You  hate  Paris !  You  heretic  !  "  cried 
Martin,  laughing.  "  But  I  forgot,  every 
one  does  not  think  as  I  do,  though  that  is 
not  a  reason  why  I  should  be  wrong.  But 
I  am  not  an  imaginative  writer,  I  don't  deal 
in  fiction — I  criticise,  I  don't  create  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  two  places 
worth  living  in — London  and  Paris.  I  would 
divide  my  time  equally  between  them  if  I 
could ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  when  I  do 
get  a  holiday  I  go  to  Paris  ;  the  holiday  over, 
I  return  to  London." 

"  You  do  not  care,  then,  for  the  country, 
nor  the  seaside  ?  "  Violet  asked. 

"  I  prefer  people  to  places ;  I  would  sooner 
have  crowds  effaces  round  me  than  be  alone 
in  the  midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  A 
mountain  is  very  superb,  but  can  one  look 
at  it  honestly  for  more  than  five  minutes  ? 
Is  it  not  exhausted  and  done  with  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  especially  if  one  is  neither  a 
poet  nor  a  painter?  And  the  sea  is  very 
grand,  and  I  enjoy  it  immensely  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  I  watch  it  bend  down  and 
turn  summersaults  and  tumble  into  foam  ;  I 
watch  the  repetition  of  this  feat  again  and 
again,  till  at  last  I  think  I  know  all  about 
it,  I  begin  to  yawn  a  little,  I  grow  decidedly 
weary  ;  I  think  I  know  all  the  sea  can  do  ; 
disrespectfully  I  throw  a  stone  at  it  and  turn 
from  the  beach  to  see  about  the  Paris  or 
London  trains.  A  dreadful  confession,  is  it 
not,  Mrs.  Wilford  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  can  only  half  believe  it. 
But  the  country — do  you  not  find  it  a  great 
relief  after  hard  work  in  town  ?  " 

"  It's  too  great  a  relief.  The  violent  change 
upsets  me.  The  absence  of  noise,  for  in- 
stance ;  the  awful  quiet  of  the  country  makes 
me  feel  somehow  not  that  there  is  no  noise, 
but  that  I  am  suddenly  deaf  and  can't  hear 
it — not  a  comforting  sensation.  And  coun- 
try fare  is  too  good  for  me,  it  makes  me  ill 
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— I  miss  my  metropolitan  adulterations — 
and  then  I  so  miss  the  crowd ;  I  want  the 
streets  and  shops  and  houses,  the  swarms  of 
men  and  women." 

'*  But  the  scenery  ?  " 

"Very  wonderful  and  charming,  but  it 
never  keeps  my  attention  long.  I  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  it,  so  it  seems  to  me. 
There  is  a  want  of  human  interest  in  it.  Do 
you  care  for  reading  poetry  that  is  all  land- 
scape and  color,  flowers  and  water  and  sky, 
and  hasn't  one  fellow-creature  breathing 
through  it  ?  I  confess  it  tires  me  dreadfully. 
I  am  frightfully  practical.  I  have  lived  so 
long  in  towns  that  I  have  Jost  my  taste  per- 
haps for  the  country,  just  as  captives  become 
so  accustomed  to  their  prisons  that  they  quit 
them  with  regret.  And  there  is  no  real  soli- 
tude and  retirement  in  the  country  ;  where 
there  are  so  very  few  people  every  one  be- 
comes as  it  were  the  public  property  of  the 
rest.  For  real  isolation  and  quiet,  London, 
after  all,  is  the  only  place." 

"  And  especially  a  top  room  in  the  Tem- 
ple, London." 

"  Yes.  One  is  there  snug  and  uncared 
for — alone  and  private — and  yet  only  a  few 
steps  to  reach  a  struggling  crowd,  all  new 
faces  which  one  will  never  see  again.  There 
is  a  fine  field  for  contemplation !  There  is 
variety !  It  is  more  comfortable  to  be  one 
of  a  million  than  one  of  a  dozen.  And  I 
don't  like  country  people  over  much  ;  they 
are  friendly  but  bumptious,  kind  but  con- 
ceited, and  they  hold  Little  Peddlington  to 
be  the  garden  of  the  world  !  " 

"  I  am  quite  shocked  at  your  opinions," 
said  Violet ;  "  and  the  way  in  which  you 
talk  of  the  country  and  of  country  people  I 
account  as  a  personal  affront.  I  only  wish 
Madge  could  have  heard  you." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  dared  to  speak  so 
openly  had  your  sister  been  present." 

"  Madge  would  have  gone  exploding  about 
the  room  like  a  firework,"  said  Wilford, 
laughing. 

"And  you  call  this  assisting  me,  Mr. 
Martin,  to  persuade  Wilford  to  go  out  of 
town  !  Thanks  for  your  aid  !  You  are  a 
most  dangerous  ally — you  overpower  those 
you  profess  to  help.  I  shall  leave  you  now 
to  persuade  Wilford  by  yourself.  Perhaps 
you  want  to  enjoy  exclusively  the  credit  of 
bringing  him  round  to  my  opinion.  I  must 
go,  for  I  think  I  hear  baby  calling." 
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Violet  quitted  the  room.  The  two  friends 
drew  their  chairs  more  nearly  together. 

"Jesting  apart,"  said  Martin,  "I  agree 
with  Mrs.  Wilford.  You  are  really  not 
looking  very  well,  and  a  little  change  would 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Wilford,  after  a 
slight  pause.  "  I  am  not  well,  but  I  would 
not  confess  so  much  to  Violet ;  it  would  only 
occasion  her  uneasiness  and  alarm.  Let  me 
push  forward  with  my  book,  for  that  must 
be  attended  to  now,  and  I'll  take  a  holiday 
— a  good  one — and  recruit  thoroughly.  Yet 
I  hardly  know  why  I  should  be  ill." 

"  You  have  worked  very  hard  of  late. 
Does  your  head  pain  you  ?  " 

"At  limes.  But  my  sleep  is  very  broken, 
and  I  dream  terribly  when  I  do  sleep.  I  am 
nervous  somehow.  Small  things  distract 
me — the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  a  slight 
noise  in  the  street,  anything  happening  un- 
expectedly, sets  my  heart  beating  quite  pain- 
fully. I  tease  myself  with  all  sorts  of  anx- 
ieties about  my  book  and  career.  I  have  all 
sorts  of  presentiments  about  Violet  and  my 
child.  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  a 
sort  of  dread  of  I  know  not  what.  Even 
while  I  speak  of  these  things  I  am  seized 
with  a  nervous  trembling  I  am  totally  un- 
able to  control.  Have  you  ever  felt  like 
this  ?  " 

"  Once  or  twice.     Something  like  it." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  myself  to  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  realities  of  life.  I  have  gone 
by  the  express  to  Paris  and  dined  sumptu- 
ously at  the  Trois  Freres.  I  have  left  off 
work  and  enjoyed  myself,  and  I  have  found 
my  nervous  system  to  recover  rapidly  under 
such  a  course  of  treatment.  Try  it  in  your 
case." 

"  I  think  that  mine  requires  rather  more 
serious  remedies.  But  something  I  must  do 
shortly,  for  the  thing  grows  upon  mo.  I  seem 
to  have  a  difficulty  at  least  in  severing  what 
is  fact  from  what  is  mere  matter  of  fancy  and 
foreboding." 

He  stopped  short  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  asked  in  an  agitated  tone, — 

"  Hid  you  ever  fuel  as  though  you  were 
followed  in  the  street — continually  followed 
by  some  one  whom  you  did  not  know,  could 
not  see,  go  where  you  would?  Tell  me, 
Martin  ?  " 

"  Never.  But  do  you  imagine  that  you 
have  been  so  followed  ?  " 
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"  It  seems  to  me  so,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  simply  imagination." 

"  You  think  you  have  been  really  fol- 
lowed ?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  But  the  fact  can  be  easily  ascertained.** 

"  Not  so  easily.  Go  where  I  will  I  hear 
footsteps  behind  me ;  turn  when  I  will  to 
discover  who  follows  me,  and  I  can  see  no 
one.  May  one  not  grow  nervous  in  such  a 
case  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  Wilford,  the  nervousness  occa- 
sions this  fancy — is  not  occasioned  by  it.  I 
have  heard  of  some  literary  men  being  fre- 
quently followed,"  said  Martin,  laughing, 
"  but  it  was  for  debt.  That  is  not  your  case, 
I  know.  Besides,  the  sheriff's-officer  is  not 
a  phantom,  he  can  be  seen  and  felt,  on  the 
shoulder  especially." 

"  Hush  !  Not  a  word  more  of  this,  Violet 
returns." 

A  cup  of  tea,  one  or  two  of  Violet's  fa- 
vorite songs — Wilford's  favorites,  too — from 
the  Mozart  book, — the  voice  of  the  singer 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  exquisite  beauty 
and  music, — and  George  Martin,  delighted 
with  the  melody,  and  though  it  is  yet  early, 
rises  to  depart. 

"  Indeed  I  must  go,"  he  says,  pressing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Wilford,  "  I  have  an  hour  or 
two's  work  to-night  that  may  not  be  post- 
poned. What  am  I  to  say  to  the  printer 
when  he  comes  to-morrow  for  copy,  if  I  stay 
longer  now  .►*     Good-night." 

"  One  moment,  Martin.  I'll  walk  part 
of  your  way.     I've  hardly  been  out  all  day." 

They  were  in  the  hall  putting  on  their 
hats. 

"  A  letter,  sir,"  cried  the  Rembrandt  from 
the  kitchen-stairs. 

"You're  so  abrupt,  Sally,  you  quite 
frighten  one,"  said  Wilford. 

"  It's  a  bill,  Wilford  ;  the  precursor  of  the 
bailiff,"  and  Martin  laughed. 

"  It  was  left  by  a  boy,  sir,  just  this  mo- 
ment," Sally  stated. 

A  gentleman  in  the  front  parlor  overheard 
this  conversation.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
not  gone  half-price  to  the  play. 

"A  boy  !  "  said  Mr.  Phillimore  to  himself, 
"  yes,  but  a  very  bad  specimen — not  at  all 
a  nice  head.  I  saw  him.  There  are  faces 
like  his  in  some  of  Hogarth's  works  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  Idle  Apprentice  and  the  Prog- 
i  ress  of  Cruelty." 

"  Take  care  of  the  letter  till  I  come  back, 
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Sally  ;  or — stay,  you  may  be  gone  to  bed, — 
I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket." 

And  the  two  friends  went  out.  They 
passed  down  Freer  Street  on  their  way 
towards  the  Temple.  They  had  failed  to 
perceive  that  a  boy,  of  small  stature,  lean- 
ing against  a  lamp-post  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  had  watched  their  departure 
from  Mr.  Phillimore's,  and  was  now  steadily 
following  them,  though  at  some  distance.  A 
boy  thin  and  active,  with  long,  thick,  dark, 
straight  hair,  cut  sharply  and  forming  a  sort 
of  rectangular  block  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
His  cap  was  of  the  kepi  pattern  in  use  at 
certain  French  schools  ;  but  there  were  no 
pretensions  of  a  military  or  at  least  a  uni- 
form character  about  the  rest  of  his  dress 
which  was  ordinary  enough.  He  had  a  yel- 
low-complexioned  brazen  face  with  a  cun- 
ning expression  and  small  restless  green 
eyes.  For  some  streets  the  boy  succeeded 
in  following  Wilford  and  George  Martin. 
Suddenly  his  progress  was  arrested — a  large 
hand  pressed  heavily  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  started,  but  recollected  himself,  stooped 
down,  twisted  himself,  and  would  have  es- 
caped but  that  the  hand  moved  to  his  collar, 
and  held  him  with  a  firm  grip  it  was  hope- 
less to  struggle  against. 

"  Arriiez  done,  cher  enfant!  "  said  a  calm 
but  rather  grating  voice. 

"  You  let  me  go !  You  let  me  go  !  You 
hurt  me  !  What  have  I  done  ?  "  whined  the 
boy  in  English,  but  with  a  strong  French 
accent. 

"  You  follow  gentlemen  in  the  street,  is  it 
not  so,  you  little  fox?  I  have  seen  you. 
You  know  me  ?  " 

*•  No,  I  don't  know  you — I  don't  know 
you  !     Let  me  go  !    You  let  me  go  !  " 

"  Be  quiet,  will  you,"  said  the  voice,  and 
the  hand  released  the  boy's  collar  and  grasped 
his  over-large  ear.  "  Silenee, petit  tapageur! 
You  know  me  ?  " 

'*  No,"  answered  the  boy,  sulkily. 

"  Itegardez  done  " — and  tlie  boy  felt  his 
ear  pulled  round  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  look  into  the  face  of  a  tall  man  in  a  glossy 
hat,  with  a  dainty  white  neckerchief  and 
gold  spectacles.  He  had  jet-black  eyebrows 
and  short  scraps  of  black  whiskers  on  his 
cheeks.  He  was  otherwise  scrupulously 
shaven.  His  appearance  gave  one  rather  the 
idea  of  a  foreigner  trying  to  look  like  an 
Englishman. 

♦*  You  know  me  now — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  you  before." 

"  I  think  so.    Ah !  little  thief, — would  you 
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dare  ?"  The  boy  had  stealthily  drawn  a  sn.  U 
knife  from  his  pocket  and  unclasped  it.  The 
action  was  perceived  at  once — an  iron  grip 
round  his  wrist,  perhaps,  too,  the  painful 
pressure  of  a  hard  knuckle  upon  the  back  of 
his  hand  made  him  open  his  fingers  and  drop 
the  knife  with  a  gasp  of  pain. 

"  Take  care  what  you  do,"  and  his  ear  was 
pulled  sharply.  "  I  have  had  my  eye  upon 
you  for  some  days — upon  you  and  your  es- 
timable family,  and  the  excellent  M^re 
Pichot.  You  will  go  straight  home,  if  you 
please,  little  one.  We  will  have  no  more  fol- 
lowing of  English  gentlemen  in  the  streets. 
You  will  present  to  Madame  Pichot  the  as- 
surance of  my  high  consideration.  Make  to 
her  my  compliments.  Do  you  understand, 
my  charming  boy  ?  and  let  her  know  that  I 
am  on  a  visit  to  London." 

"  What  shall  I  tell  her  ?  What  name  am 
I  to  say  ?  " 

The  gentleman  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

"  Tell  her  that  Monsieur  Chose  is  staying 
in  town.  I  think  she  will  know  who  is 
meant." 

He  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  fierceness. 

"  And  let  her  take  care  —  let  her  take 
care ;  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  will  not  permit 
everything.  The  law  has  been  kind  to  her 
as  yet,  but  the  times  may  change  ;  and  you, 
little  one,  take  you  care,  worthy  child  of 
Pere  Dominique.  Do  you  wish  to  follow 
the  steps  of  your  admirable  and  amiable  fa- 
ther ?  He  is  well ;  but  he  is  not  happy. 
He  complains  of  confinement,  and  that  he 
cannot  see  his  friends  ;  and  he  will  not  see 
them — not  for  twenty  years.  Where  do  you 
live?" 

"  Over  the  bridge  Waterloo,"  answered 
the  boy,  instantly. 

"  Little  liar  !  You  are  too  4uick.  You 
are  promising ;  if  it  was  not  that  you  are 
really  much  older  than  you  look, — I  know 
where  you  live — I  know  where  to  find  you. 
Go,  then,  and  above  all  take  care.  You  are 
no  match  for  Monsieur  Chose  —  remember 
that— nor  is  M^re  Pichot,  neither.  Good- 
night, Monsieur  Alexis." 

He  released  the  boy's  ear.  The  boy 
stooped  as  though  to  avoid  a  parting  blow  ; 
but  Monsieur  Chose  had,  it  seems,  no  fur- 
ther offensive  intentions  in  regard  to  him. 
The  boy  recovered  his  knife  and  darted  off 
quickly  ;  but  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
taken  by  Wilford  and  his  friend. 

"  Little  devil !"  said  Monsieur  Chose,  dust- 
ing his  strong  white  fingers  as  though  to 
dismiss  an  unpleasant  subject.  He  then 
lighted  a  cigar,  drew  his  coat  closely  round 
him,  took  off  his  hat  to  bid  a  courteous  good- 
night to  a  passing  policeman,  and  went  his 
way  with  an  elastic  step,  humming  a  favor- 
ite air  from  the  opera  of  La  Dame  Blanche, 
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Part  of  an  article  in  The  Examiner,  June  21. 

PRESIDENT  DAVIS  AND   NAPOLEON. 

For  he,  too,  is  a  soldier  by  education  and 
profession,  and  there  are  many  who  say,  not 
perhaps  without  reason,  that  but  for  his  mil- 
itary ambition,  and  the  belief  felt  by  him- 
self and  others  in  his  military  talent,  the 
open  rupture  between  North  and  South 
would  never  have  taken  place.  Floyd  and 
Mason,  though  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
sappers  and  miners  of  the  Federal  Union, 
never  possessed  that  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  could  alone  induce 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  looking  in  the 
face  countless  sacrifices,  to  ■  break  with  all 
they  had  venerated  in  their  past  lives,  and 
to  plunge  into  the  dark  abyss  of  insurrec- 
tion. Jefferson  Davis  is  no  ordinary  man ; 
he  possesses,  as  is  owned  by  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  a  rare 
capacity  for  command.  Strategic  ability  he 
may  not  have  proved  himself  to  possess  in 
as  high  degree  as  was  anticipated  ;  but  the 
political  faculty  of  organization,  and  of  sus- 
taining under  fearful  difficulties  the  chief 
responsibilities  of  guiding  and  governing 
millions  of  men  in  revolt,  he  has  evinced  in 
a  singular  degree.  Pie  has  seen  the  hopes 
of  foreign  aid,  on  which  he  relied,  and  taught 
others  to  rely,  droop,  and  then  revive,  fade, 
and  once  more  freshen,  flicker  brightly  and 
then  wholly  disajDpear,  without  betraying  to 
the  world  any  system  of  faltering  or  giving 
way.  He  has  more  than  once  seen  from  afar 
the  metropolis  of  the  Federal  Commonwealth 
terror-stricken  by  the  threat  of  imminent 
attack  ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  he  has 
seen  every  available  resourse  of  the  Repub- 
lic strained  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  formidable  movement  of  which  he 
is  the  head.  In  the  field  he  has  had,  indeed, 
the  advantage  of  several  able  and  intrepid 
associates ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he 
has  had  few  comrades  of  superior  sagacity 
or  power  in  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment. As  might  have  been  expected,  his 
personal  popularity,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  has  gradually  withered  under  the 
blighting  wind  of  Suffering  and  ill- success  ; 
but  he  has  not  seemed  to  waste  time  or 
thought  in  striving  to  repair  it.  This  is  a 
proud,  indomitable,  self-reliant,  perhaps 
self-engrossed,  man,  with  the  realization  of 
splendid  dreams  for  his  cvery-day  purpose 
in  life, — a  man  with  few  sympathies,  hard  to 
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be  understood,  and  at  heart,  we  suspect,  car- 
ing little  for  the  love  or  good-will  of  the 
multitude.  And  now,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  come  to  his  Waterloo,  —  how  will  it 
fare  with  him  there  ?  We  can  easily  imag- 
ine how  terrible  with  such  a  man  must  be 
the  pause  before  the  final  struggle,  if  final 
for  him  it  is  to  be. 

•'  There  is  no  flying  hence,  no  tarrying  here  ; 
I  'gin  to  aweary  of  the  sun.". 

And  yet,  were  we  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we 
should  say  that  even  if  defeated  before  Rich- 
mond, the  Chief  of  the  Confederacy  will  still 
be  able  to  hold  together  a  sufficient  army  to 
keep  his  antagonists  in  check  for  some  time 
to  come.  He  is  not  the  man  despondingly 
to  give  up  so  great  a  game. 

This,  under  any  circumstances,  we  fully 
believe ;  but  if  time  be  given  for  learning 
all  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  events  in 
Mexico,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  French. 
Emperor  with  reference  to  that  country,  the 
Confederates  may  well  be  pardoned  for  im- 
agining that  their  cause  is  not  yet  lost. 
Stung  by  an  unexpected  reverse,  and  left 
without  the  European  allies  whom  he  hoped 
to  blindfold  and  to  use.  Napoleon  III.  has 
committed  himself  to  an  undertaking,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  flatterers  to  deceive  themselves  into 
fancying  that  they  see  the  end.  His  uncle 
thought  Old  Spain  an  easy  and  an  abject 
prey,  and  first  incredulous,  and  then  incensed 
at  its  temerity  in  resistance,  he  madly  un- 
dertook to  make  good  its  subjugation,  no 
matter  at  what  cost.  And  Old  Spain  proved 
to  be  his  ruin.  His  nephew  is  a  colder 
and  pliant  nature.  But  in  the  case  of  New 
Spain  there  seems  something  almost  fateful 
in  the  parallel.  Under  false  pretences,  now, 
as  then,  French  troops  have  entered  the  do- 
minions of  a  state  nominally  in  alliance  with 
the  empire ;  within  a  scandalously  brief  space 
the  mask  of  amity  has  been  thrown  off,  and 
the  design  avowed  of  subverting  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  insolence  of  usurpation, 
a  few  troops  were  supposed  to  be  enough  j 
and  their  insufficiency  no  sooner  becomes 
apparent,  than  a  powerful  expedition  is  or- 
ganized to  reinforce  invasion  and  to  make 
valid  fraud  by  force.  Supplementary  cred- 
its, on  account  of  Mexico,  have  been  opened 
by  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  francs ;  and  twelve 
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thousand  men  are  about  to  be  embarked  for 
Vera  Cruz.  Nobody  believes,  we  suppose, 
the  affair  can  end  there.  Other  corps  and 
further  detachments  will  ere  long  be  declared 
necessary,  and  in  point  of  fact  will  be  so,  if 
a  vast  country  like  Mexico,  with  a  restless 
and  scattered  population,  is  to  be  reduced 
even  temporarily  to  submission.  But  no 
submission  can  be  any  better  than  a  transi- 
tory feint,  if  the  civil  war  in  America  be 
suffered  to  end  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
South,  and  the  liberation  of  a  victorious 
army  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  for 
the  congenial  occupation  of  subverting  the 
cardboard  throne  proposed  to  be  set  up  in 
Mexico,  and  clearing  that  country  of  Euro- 
pean interference.  There  is  but  one  way,  as 
Napoleon  III.  must  clearly  discern,  for  car- 
rying out  his  transatlantic  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement. Politically,  he  must  go  fur- 
ther, if  he  would  not  fare  worse.  By  itself, 
as  a  dependency  of  France,  Mexico  never 
can  be  held  ;  but  as  a  part  of  a  great  Gulf 
State,  with  New  Orleans  for  a  metropolis, 
and  the  French  flag  for  its  guarantee,  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  very  diflerent  issue  of 
the  present  complications. 
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From  the  Examiner,  21  June. 
THE  FRENCH  WAR  IN  MEXICO. 
"We  have  never  been  of  the  number  of 
those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  French  troops  in  Mexico  were  des- 
tined to  march  in  triumph  to  the  capital, 
hailed  as  friends  and  deliverers  by  a  grateful 
people.  Nor  have  we  ever  put  much  faith 
in  the  predictions  of  those  persons  who  de- 
clared that,  without  firing  a  shot.  General 
Zaragoza's  ragged  army  would  disperse  at 
the  waving  of  a  French  banner.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  back  on  the  history  of  the 
campaigns  of  Scott  and  Taylor  without  see- 
ing that  Mexicans  resent  foreign  invasion  as 
much  as  we  should  do  ourselves,  and  that 
their  soldiers  are  ready  enough  to  fight, 
though  quite  unaccustomed  to  conquer.  We 
confess,  however,  that  the  last  news  from 
Vera  Cruz  has  somewhat  surprised  us.  For 
some  time  past  rumors  of  French  reverses 
have  reached  Europe  ;  but  it  seemed  incred- 
ible that  the  well-disciplined  heroes  of  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino  would  under  any  cir- 
cumstances give  way  before  the  badly-armed 


I  levies  of  a  disorganized  and  bankrupt  Re- 
'  public.     It  appears,  however,  that  such  has 
actually  been  the  case. 

Marching  inland  from  Orizaba,  General 
Lorencez  arrived  on  the  5  th  ult.  in  sight  of 
the  semi-fortified  city  of  Puebla,  and  sent 
forward  a  body  of  infantry,  chiefly  Zouaves, 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Mexican 
position.  The  colonel  in  command  of  this 
detachment,  animated  by  an  excess  of  zeal, 
determined  to  signalize  himself  by  capturing 
one  of  the  enemy's  advanced  works  on  the 
hill  of  Santa  Guadalupe,  and  led  his  men  to 
the  assault,  expecting  easy  victory.  Being 
received,  however,  with  a  shower  of  grape 
and  musketry,  the  Zouaves  fell  back  in  confu- 
sion. A  second  attack  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful ;  the  rash  colonel  was  himself  killed, 
and  his  followers  retired,  "  rapidly  and  dis- 
unitedly  " — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  General 
McClellan's  vocabulary.  Pursued  by  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  who  are  formidable  enough 
to  broken  infantry,  the  defeated  French 
made  their  way  back  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  main  body.  Perhaps  only  on  their  re- 
turn was  it  discovered  that  the  unfortunate 
colonel  had  acted  without  orders  in  making 
an  attack — a  convenient  mode  of  accounting 
for  a  disagreeable  and  undeniable  fact.  The 
Mexican  commander  gives  another  version 
of  it,  stating  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy  in  force ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mexi- 
can bulletins  are  as  unreliable  as  French 
ones,  and  we  can  only  divine  that  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  between  the  tAvo  stories.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  General  Lorencez 
thought  it  advisable  to  retreat  immediately 
to  Amozoe,  five  leagues  to  the  rear  of  his 
position  before  Puebla,  and  to  throw  up 
field-works  round  his  camp.  From  this  it 
would  appear  either  that  there  is  less  false- 
hood in  the  Mexican  than  in  the  French  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  or  that  the  invading  army 
is  so  terribly  weakened  by  disease  as  to  be 
unable  to  hold  its  ground. 

No  doubt  reinforcements  will  be  promptly 
sent  across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Emperor 
cannot  afibrd  to  allow  the  slightest  stain  to 
rest  on  the  French  arms.  When  the  expe- 
ditionary force  has  been  increased  by  the  five 
thousand  men  who  are  declared  by  the  Pari- 
sian journals  to  be  already  under  orders  to 
sail,  of  course  the  obstacles  on  the  road  will 
be  easily  swept  away,  and  communications 
with  the  coast  may  also  be  kept  up  with  less 
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difficulty  than  at  present.  The  war  will  not,  I 
however,  be  one  whit  nearer  to  a  conclusion 
than  it  is  now.  France  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize or  treat  with  the  Juarez  Government, 
and  it  becomes  every  day  more  evident  that 
in  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances,  Scnor 
Juarez  and  his  colleagues  are  supported  by 
a  powerful  majority  of  their  countrymen,  and  j 
are  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extrem-  I 
ity.  Nor  does  a  country  like  Mexico,  which 
has  been  harassed  by  civil  strife  for  the  last 
half  century,  suffer  so  much  from  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  on  its  soil  as  would  a  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  one.  The  people 
will  fight  the  French  as  fiercely  as  they  fought 
the  Spaniards  during  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  with  even  more  obstinacy  than 
they  used  to  fight  amongst  themselves.  Nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  frequent 
reverses.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Mexican 
troops  that  they  almost  always  expect  to  be 
defeated.  They  go  into  battle  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  fighting  as  long  as  may 
seem  expedient,  and  then  of  running  away 
as  fast  as  possible.  A  disorderly  retreat  is 
not  considered  disgraceful,  and  the  scattered 
soldiery,  when  their  general  collects  them 
next  day,  are  found  to  be  neither  disheart- 
ened nor  demoralized.  When,  however,  by 
any  chance  a  real  victory  crowns  the  arms 
of  the  Republic,  great  is  the  exultation  of 
its  warriors.  Such  an  event  reconciles  them 
to  a  long  course  of  bad  fortune. 

The  Monitmr  has  this  week  announced 
the  blockade  of  the  seaports  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  The  French  Government  is  wrong  if 
it  supposes  that  this  step  will  bring  Juarez 
to  seek  other  terms  than  such  as  he  long  ago 
consented  to.    The  Mexicans  not  being  a 
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highly  civilized  people,  do  not  depend  very 
much  on  foreign  commodities,  and  moreover 
a  great  portion  of  their  trade  is  carried  on 
through  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  which  the 
French  seem  to  have  forgotten  altogether. 
The  only  result  of  a  blockade  will  be  to  throw 
back  civilization  to  some  extent,  by  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  all  humanizing  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  while  the  war  on  land  will 
postpone  indefinitely  the  advent  of  that 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  ap- 
peared to  be  not  very  far  off  in  1861. 

It  is  probable  that  the  French  themselves 
will  soon  tire  of  this  senseless  and  thankless 
intervention,  which  to  do  them  justice,  the 
people  at  large  have  never  looked  upon  with 
much  enthusiasm.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif 
an  additional  article  to  the  Budget  was  pre- 
sented lately,  opening  to  the  Ministers  of 
War  a  marine  credit  of  fifteen  million  francs 
for  the  Mexican  expedition.  The  sum  is  not 
indeed  very  formidable  to  a  rich  nation,  but 
it  is  likely  to  prove  the  precursor  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  demands.  The  idea  of  forc- 
ing the  Mexicans  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  is  absurd,  seeing  that  they  have  always 
found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  meet 
the  already  existing  claims  on  the  part  of 
foreigners.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Republic  could  be  so  much 
developed  within  a  few  years  as  to  suffice  at 
once  for  the  support  of  a  large  army  of  oc- 
cupation, and  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
capital  spent  in  the  conquest.  France  is  not 
rich  enough  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
second  and  a  greater  Algeria,  which  would 
give  her  much  more  trouble  in  every  way 
than  does  her  African  dependency,  and  which 
she  is  utterly  unfit  to  colonize. 


Metric  Prose. — Mr.  Keightley*s  article  in 
"  N.  «&  Q.,"  has  reminded  me  of  a  note  which 
I  made  some  time  ago  whilst  reading;  Mr. 
D'Isracli's  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy.  If  any 
person  will  refer  to  that  book,  he  will  find  there 
a  few  extraordinary  specimens  of  metric  prose. 
I  suI)join  one  quotation  taken  from  the  first 
volume  (1st  edition)  pp.  27,  28  : — 

"  Why  am  I  here  1  are  you  not  here  ?  and 
need  I  urge  a  stronger  plea?  Oh!  brother 
dear,  I  pray  you  come  and  minf^lc  in  our  festi- 
val !  ()ur  walls  are  hung  with  flowers  you 
lovo  ;  I  culled  them  by  the  fountain's  side ;  the 


holy  lamps  are  trimmed  and  set,  and  you  must 
raise  their  earliest  flame.  Without  the  «ratc  my 
maidens  wait,  to  offer  you  a  robe  of  state. 
Then,  brother  dear,  I  pray  you  come  and  min- 
gle in  our  festival." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  work,  Mr.  D'IsracIi 
says,  "  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have 
invented  a  now  style.'"  Not  very  new,  I  should 
say  ;  nor  yet  very  good. 

Gdstave  Masson, 

Ilarrow-on-the-Hill.         —Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  The  Economist,  21  June. 
FEDERAL  PAPER  MONEY. 

The  large  issue  of  inconvertible  notes  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  so  important  an 
event  in  history,  and  so  remarkable  an  ex- 
periment in  political  economy,  that  it  is  due 
to  our  readers  that  we  should  consider  it 
carefully.  We  may  ask  three  questions 
respecting  it.  First:  What  are  the  real 
facts,  which  are  not  always  clearly  stated  ? 
Secondly :  What  will  be  the  commercial 
effect  of  those  facts  ?  Thirdly  :  What  will 
be  the  political  effect  of  those  facts  on  the 
position  of  the  Government  and  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  ?  We  will  speak  separately 
upon  each  of  these. 

First :  What  are  the  facts  ?  By  an  Act  of 
Congress,  passed  on  the  25th  February  last, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  authority 
to  issue  150,000,000  dollars,  or  more  than 
£31,000,000  of  English  money,  which  is  to 
be  a  legal  tender  for  all  purposes  except  the 
payment  of  import  duties,  and  is  converti- 
ble at  any  time  into  a  six  per  cent  stock, 
payable  in  twenty  years,  but  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Government  after  five 
years.  By  the  present  plan  this  currency, 
— convertible  into  stock,  but  not  receivable 
at  the  Custom  House, — is  to  be  the  only 
paper  currency  of  their  own  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  permanently  keep  afloat  in  the 
Federal  States.  But  previous  to  the  25th 
of  February  and  under  a  previous  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  issued  notes 
to  the  amount  of  somewhat  more  than 
£12,000,000  sterling  of  an  exactly  reverse 
kind.  These  first  notes  are  not  convertible 
into  stock,  and  are  receivable  at  the  Custom 
House.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  priv- 
ilege they  are  now  at  a  slight  premium,  but 
they  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  notes  of  the 
new  kind  substituted  for  them.  This  pro- 
cess of  substitution  is  now  going  on,  and  the 
entire  currency  of  both  sorts,  issued  on  the 
29th  of  May,  the  last  day  on  which  we  have 
an  official  return,  was  £30,391,666.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  whole  sum  which  Mr. 
Chase  is  authorized  to  issue  has  been  issued. 

But  this  Government  paper  currency  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  paper  currency  of  the 
Union.  The  bank-note  circulation  before 
the  issue  of  Government  paper  began 
amounted  to  another  £31,000,000  and  rather 
more.  It  was  expected  that  the  issue  of 
Government  paper  would  much  diminish 


the  circulation  of  bank  paper.  But  this  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  even  been  an  extension  of  the 
demand  for  bank  notes.  The  lowest  Gov- 
ernment note  is  as  much  as  five  dollars  j 
there  is  no  specie  to  be  had  easily,  and  con- 
sequently there  has  been  a  demand  for  small 
currency,  which  the  banks  are  supplying. 
The  Government  paper  has  not  been  a  sub- 
stitute for  bank  paper,  but  a  stimulent  to 
the  issue  of  it.  More  than  thirty  millions 
of  Government  paper  have  been  issued,  and 
a  superstructure  of  additional  bank  paper 
has  been  based  upon  it. 

The  commercial  effect  of  the  issue,  accord- 
ing to  the  recognized  principle  of  political 
economy,  is  very  certain.  Prices,  we  should 
say,  would  be  artificially  raised  ;  gold  would 
rise  to  a  high  premium  ;  but  as  yet  neither 
of  these  effects  have  been  produced — at  least 
prices  have  not  evidently  and  conspicuously 
risen  :  there  are  two  opinions  whether  they 
have  risen  or  not.  The  premium  on  gold  is 
only  about  four  per  cent,  which  is  not  so 
much  as  even  reasonable  economists  would 
have  anticipated  after  such  a  sudden  and 
considerable  issue  of  paper. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  economical 

causes,  like  all  other  causes,  requre  time  for 

their  action,  and  in  this  case  they  have  not  as 

yet  had  that  time.     The  greater  part  of  the 

I  Government  paper  money  has  only  been 

I  issued  within  these  few  weeks.     We  heard 

,  that  Mr.  Chase  had  the  power  to  issue  a  long 

time  ago,  and  to  some  important  extent  he 

I  exercised  that  power,  but  he  did  not  do  so 

I  with  the  rapidity  and  the  suddenness  which 

,  some  have  imagined.     He  was  too  shrewd  a 

I  man  not  to  dilute  so  dangerous  an  expedient 

!  as  a  paper  currency  with  less  questionable 

resources,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him 

to  do  so. 

Secondly.  The  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency as  against  many  articles  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  depreciation  of  these  articles 
also.  They  have  been  in  excess,  just  as  the 
currency  is  in  excess.  Trade  is  dull :  the 
consumption  of  all  sorts  has  indefinitely 
suffered  from  the  war  and  the  cessation  of 
intercourse  with  the  South ;  consumable 
articles,  therefore,  are  in  excess,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  the  currency  been  in  ex- 
cess around  them. 

Thirdly.  Civil  war  diminishes  the  effir 
ciency  of  a  currency,  and  the  issue  of  an 
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inconvertible  currency  aggravates  that  effect. 
The  efficiency  of  a  circulation  dejjends  on 
credit ;  it  is  great  where  credit  is  great, 
small  where  credit  is  small.  By  the  elab- 
orate economy  of  Lombard  Street,  immense 
transactions  are  effected  with  but  a  small 
number  of  notes,  and  without  that  elab- 
orate economy  they  could  not  be  effected. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  precious  metals 
must  have  been  largely  hoarded  in  America 
since  the  civil  war  broke  out,  for  all  the 
Californian  gold  until  very  lately  remained 
there,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Gold, 
we  some  time  ago  said,  clings  to  a  country  in 
confusion  ;  every  one  desires  to  keep  a  little 
of  that  which  is  sure  to  be  useful,  come  what 
may.  An  inconvertible  currency  aggravates 
the  hoarding  tendency.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  quantity  of  paper  notes  which  are  not 
payable  in  gold,  and  every  one  expects  they 
will  be  depreciated  as  compared  with  gold. 
Consequently,  wise  men  pass  on  the  notes 
and  keep  the  gold.  The  issue  of  an  incon- 
vertible currency  paralyses  the  precious 
metals  as  instruments  of  interchange,  and 
until  the  paper  is  issued  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  place  and  do 
the  work  of  the  preceding  metallic  circula- 
tion, the  depreciation  of  general  commodities 
will  not  commence. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  argument,  if  valid, 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  commodities 
en  masse  would  not  rise  very  rapidly  in  value, 
but  it  should  also  show  that  gold  as  com- 
pared with  paper  would  so  rise.  The  argu- 
ment proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  gold 
falls  out  of  circulation  because  it  is  too 
desirable  to  part  with,  and  it  should  seem 
that  therefore  the  premium  on  it  should  be 
considerable  ;  and  it  will  be  considerable. 
But  there  is  a  counteracting  and  limiting 
cause  tending  to  keep  it  down.  As  soon  as 
you  expel,  so  to  say,  gold  from  circulation 
as  money,  the  principal  occupation  of  nine- 
tenths  of  it  is  gone.  Its  use  as  an  article 
of  merchandise  is  limited,  and  its  expulsion 
from  circulation  throws  a  large  quantity  on 
the  market.  A  great  many  people  must 
part  with  their  gold  because  they  want  some 
necessary  article.  Thoy  sell  that  gold  there- 
fore in  the  market,  and  the  number  of  such 
sellers  reduces  the  premium  upon  the  com- 
modity in  which  they  deal. 

These  are  the  causes  which  we  think  have 
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retarded  the  natural  rise  in  American  prices, 
and  the  natural  augmentation  of  the  pre- 
mium on  gold.  But  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  only  retarding  causes,  and  that  ulti- 
mately the  issue  of  paper  money  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  must  produce  its  inevitable 
effects :  it  must  do  in  America  that  which  it 
has  always  done  in  Europe. 

Two  reasons  are  indeed  assigned  by  Amer- 
ican speakers — especially  by  Mr.  Hooper,  a 
distinguished  American  financier — why  these 
habitual  effects  are  not  to  be  expected.  They 
say  the  quantity  is  limited.  Mr.  Chase  can 
issue  £31,000,000  or  thereabouts,  and  no 
more.  But  he  has  issued  almost  that  sum 
already,  and  is  it  not  by  far  the  greater 
probability  that  Congress  will  authorize  him 
to  issue,  and  that  he  must  issue,  a  still  fur- 
ther sum  ?  The  war  is  not  likely  to  cease  ; 
the  expenditure  is  not  likely  to  cease  ;  and 
is  it  probable,  looking  to  the  past,  that  he 
will  obtain  the  required  funds  with  sufficient 
facility  by  any  different  method  ? 

Secondly.  It  is  urged  that  the  converti- 
bility into  stock  of  these  notes  will  keep  up 
their  value.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  advanced 
this  notion  for  his  Confederate  notes,  and 
when  he  did  so,  we  observed  :  "  Mr.  Davis* 
scheme  is  to  maintain  the  value  of  his  notes, 
in  whatever  quantity  they  can  be  issued,  by 
making  them  exchangeable  on  demand  for 
an  eight  per  cent  stock.  But  who  is  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  stock  ?  If  Mr. 
Davis  could  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  in 
stock,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  done 
so,  and  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  last 
expedient  of  needy  States — an  inconvertible 
paper.  But  if  he  could  not  float  much  of 
this  security  in  the  market  to  begin  with, 
will  its  popularity  be  increased  when  indefi- 
nite quantities  of  paper  can  be  at  any  mo- 
ment converted  into  it  ?  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  value  of  the  best  funded  security 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  value  of 
the  three  per  cents — could  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  such  a  contingency.  The  value 
of  a  stock  is,  like  the  value  of  other  things, 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  supply  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
at  any  moment  under  circumstances  which 
would  rather  restrict  the  demand  than  aug- 
ment it,  the  value  of  the  stock  will  never  be 
high,  and  will  always  be  liable  to  a  sudden 
decline.  The  event  to  be  provided  against 
is  an  issue  of  too  much  paper.     Suppose, 
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then,  too  much  is  issued,  what  is  the  rem- 
edy ?  Only  that  more  and  more  stock  is  to 
be  created  continually  with  no  assigned  limit, 
and  with  no  real  limit  but  that  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  issuing  Government.  The  effect 
of  Mr.  Davis'  plan  will  be  to  secure  the  de- 
preciation of  his  stock,  not  to  prevent  the 
depreciation  of  his  paper. 

"  The  sole  safeguard  against  depreciation 
which  has  ever  been  found  adequate  is  con- 
vertibility. If  you  wish  a  bank-note  to  be 
worth  five  sovereigns,  the  best  plan  is  to 
give  the  holder  a  right  to  require  those  sov- 
ereigns for  the  note  from  some  trustworthy 
person.  Mr.  Davis  has  not,  however, 
adopted  this  expedient,  since  it  would  by 
no  means  have  suited  his  purpose.  He 
would  not  wish  to  keep  a  reserve  of  real 
dollars  in  store  to  maintain  the  value  of  his 
paper.  If  he  had  those  dollars,  he  would 
spend  them  in  war,not  retain  them  in  a  bank." 

VVe  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
finance  of  the  North  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  finance  of  the  South. 
The  Confederates  never  had  a  legitimate 
shilling;  still  the  principle  of  the  above 
remarks  is  equally  applicable. 

But  we  shall  be  asked.  Will  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  American  currency  soon  drive 
the  gold  here  ?  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  an- 
swer this  question.  The  course  of  trade  with 
America  has  been  convulsed  by  the  South- 
ern rebellion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
it  with  any  confidence.  Formerly  the  direct 
exports  of  America  to  England  used  far  to 
exceed  the  direct  imports  of  America  from 
England ;  but  she  drew  so  many  bills  on  us 
for  her  imports  from  the  East  and  other 
places,  that  the  balance  of  trade,  exclusive 
of  specie,  was  against  her,  and  she  regularly 
remitted  us  the  Californian  gold.  Now  she 
exports  no  cotton,  which  has  of  late  been 
valued  at  thirty  millions  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  imports  very  little  either  from  us 
or  from  the  East.  The  largest  item  is  struck 
off  both  sides  of  the  account,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult,— impossible  is  the  better  word — to 
predict  on  which  side  the  balance  may  be. 
Again,  there  used  to  be  a  continual  export 
of  American  securities  to  Europe.  The  high 
rate  of  Transatlantic  interest  yearly  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  courageous  capital  to  that 
country.  Since  the  rebellion,  the  trade  has 
been  the  other  way.  America  has  never 
lost  her  confidence  in  her  own  securities ; 
she  has  regularly  bought  them  when  Europe 
has  wished  to  sell  them.  A  continual  sup- 
ply of  American  securities  has  been  sent 
home  of  late  in  place  of  their  emigrating 
from  home  as  formerly.  Lastly,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  convulsion  there  was  much 
panic  at  New  York,  and  every  available 
commodity  was  sent  to  Europe  for  money. 
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This  long  turned  the  exchange  against  Eu- 
rope, though  its  force  may  in  some  degree 
be  now  spent.  The  ultimate  tendency  of 
these  large  paper  issues  must  be  to  cause 
the  export  of  gold  from  the  United  States  ; 
but  exactly  when  it  will  come,  or  in  what 
quantities,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  At 
present  there  are  indications  that  it  is  com- 
ing, but  in  transactions  so  complicated  we 
cannot  isolate  the  consequences  of  a  single 
cause. 

Of  the  political  consequences,  and  perhaps 
some  other  of  the  commercial  consequences, 
we  will  next  week  speak  at  length. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  Federal  debt 
just  issued  from  official  sources.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Spaulding  and  others  have  framed  of 
what  the  debt  will  be  when  the  war  is  over, 
and  all  the  liabilities  discharged.  This  is  the 
debt  of  the  Government  now  in  stocks,  notes, 
and  recognized  documents,  and  of  course 
does  not  include  even  the  present  claims  of 
contractors  and  others.  It  is,  however,  most 
valuable  because  it  is  official, — and  because, 
containing  no  conjectural  element,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of 
the  particulars  of  the  National  Debt  on  the 
29th  May,  1862  :— 

Rate  of 


Under  what  Act. 

Interest.   Amount.           Total. 
Per  cent. 

Loans— 1842 

- 

6     £600,700 

Loans— 1847 

- 

6     1.961,510 

Loans— 1848 

- 

6     1,855,908 

Loans— 1858 

- 

5     4,166,666 

Loans— 1860 

- 

5     1,462,916 

Loans— 1861 

- 

6     3,836,458 

Texan  indemnity 

5        721,041 

14,605,199 

Treasury  notes  issued  prior 

to  1857*  - 
Treasury  notes,  under  Act 

Dec.  23,  1857* 
Treasury  notes,  under  Act 

Dec.  ir,  1860* 
Treasury  notes,  under  Acts 

June  22,  1860,  and  Feb. 

and  i\Larch,  1861       - 
Treasury  notes,  under  Acts 

March  2,  July  17,  and 

August  5,  1861 


21,898 


36,645 


46,177 


6       576,646 


23,250 


Three  years  7-30  bonds  7  3-10  25,109,681 


704,616 


Twenty  years  bonds    -        6  10,416,666 

Oregon  war  debt 

United  States  notes  f 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  6  9,833,125 

Five  and  twenty  yrs  bonds  6  562,375 

4  per  cent  temporary  loan  4  1,231,883 

5  per  cent  temporary  loan  5  9,346,984 


35.526,347 
183.010 
30,391,666 


10,395,500 


10,578,867 

Total  amount  of  public  debt  102,385,205 

Average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  entire  debt, 
4,354  per  annum. 

*  Interest  stopped.  f  No  interest. 


EUPHEMISMS 

From  The  Saturday  Review. 
EUPHEMISMS. 

The  euphemism  is  a  flower  of  language 
which,  if  looked  at  carelessly,  may  easily 
pass  for  a  mere  variety  of  what  we  have 
often  laughed  at  as  the  grand  or  high-polite 
Btyle.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
professors  of  the  high-polite  style  are  far 
more  in  the  habit  of  using  euphemisms 
than  other  people.  The  penny-a-liner  thinks 
a  euphemism  needful,  or  at  any  rate  grace- 
ful, in  many  cases  where  a  writer  of  good 
English  will  straightforwardly  say  what  he 
has  to  say  without  the  least  hesitation.  But 
the  euphemism  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
bad  or  vulgar  writers — it  is  found,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  all  languages  and  all 
ages.  The  euphemism  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  question  of  style.  It  may  be  so,  and 
"when  improperly  used,  it  commonly  is  so ; 
but  in  many  cases  it  has  far  less  to  do  with 
mere  style  than  with  natural  feeling,  social 
conventionality,  or  even  sometimes  supposed 
religious  duty. 

A  euphemism  is  the  employment  of  some 
indirect  and  allusive  way  of  speaking  of 
anything  which,  for  any  reason,  it  is  thought 
improper  or  disagreeable  to  name  in  a 
straightforward  way.  This  is  clearly  not  a 
mere  question  of  style.  There  are  whole 
classes  of  subjects  of  which  sometimes  na- 
ture, sometimes  custom,  bids  us  to  speak  as 
little  as  possible,  and,  when  we  must  speak 
of  them,  to  hint  at  them  rather  than  to 
name  them  directly.  "Why  either  nature  or 
custom  should  forbid  the  direct  mention  of 
any  subject  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
of  problems— one  which  goes  perhaps  deeper 
than  any  other  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  soul.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
quite  enough  that  nature,  or  even  custom, 
does  forbid  their  direct  mention,  without 
asking  why  it  is  that  either  should  forbid 
them.  It  is  enough  that  either  by  nature 
or  custom  it  is  so.  There  is,  of  course, 
that  whole  class  of  ideas  any  straightfor- 
ward expression  of  which  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  coarse  or  indecent.  But  this 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  class  of  things 
which  are  the  subjects  of  euphemisms. 
The  direct  mention  of  things  relating  to 
death  is,  not  so  universally,  but,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  quite  as  carefully, 
avoided  as  the  direct  mention  of  things 
relating  to  birth.     Again,  it  is   clear  that, 
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quite  irrespective  of  mere  style,  a  less  de- 
gree of  the  same  repugnance  attaches  to  the 
direct  mention  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness 
which  attaches  in  a  much  higher  degree  to 
the  direct  mention  of  other  sins  of  the  flesh. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  religious  dogmas 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  many  people  ab- 
stain from  directly  mentioning,  out  of  very 
much  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  forbids 
the  use  of  what  is,  in  the  restricted  sense, 
indecent  language.  And  what  may  seem 
to  be  an  exactly  opposite  feeling  is  really 
very  akin  to  it.  The  reverential  feeling, 
sometimes  true,  sometimes  false,  which  ex- 
cludes from  ordinary  talk  any  direct  speak- 
ing on  religious  subjects,  is  really  very 
closely  connected  with  the  principle  of 
euphemism.  That  is  to  say,  to  express  our 
meaning  plainly,  there  are  many  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  any  direct  speaking 
either  of  God  or  of  the  devil  is  felt  to  be  out 
of  place.  This  comes  out  still  more  strongly 
in  some  other  religious  systems  than  in  our 
own.  Every  scholar  knows  the  various 
shifts  by  which  the  direct  mention  of  cer- 
tain deities  in  old  Greece  was  avoided  in 
common  discourse.  The  fearful  Erinnyes 
become  the  mild  Eumenides,  or  at  least  the 
neutral  Venerable  Goddesses.  This  is  a 
clear  case  of  euphemism — a  euphemism, 
too,  strangely  made  up  of  the  feeling  which 
prompts  what  we  may  call  our  euphemism 
of  reverence  and  that  which  we  may  call 
our  euphemism  of  repugnance.  The  Jew- 
ish superstition  by  which  the  proper  name 
of  the  Deity  is  never  uttered,  but  a  title 
employed  instead,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
case  of  the  reverential  euphemism.  Now, 
in  the  cases  which  we  have  thus  gone 
through,  the  motives  which  prompt  to  the 
use  of  the  euphemism  are  widely  difierent, 
but  they  all  agree  in  the  main  point.  That 
is  to  say,  for  some  motive,  quite  independ- 
ent of  mere  style,  it  is  thought  to  be  becom- 
ing to  speak  of  certain  objects  in  an  indi- 
rect instead  of  a  direct  way.  How  far  the 
motive  is  a  sufiicicnt  one — how  far  the  mod- 
esty is  always  true  modesty,  the  reverence 
always  true  reverence  —  is  quite  another 
question. 

Of  course,  euphemisms  prevail  most  in  a 
refined  and  artificial  age,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  things  which  are  apt  to  hide  from 
us  the  extent  to  which  euphemisms  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages.     The  euphemism  of 
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one  age  becomes  the  proscribed  expression  i  called  Social  Evils  now,  the  title  would  un- 
doubtedly, as  Gibbon  says,  excite  either 


of  another.  If  we  forget  this,  we  shall  con- 
tinually misunderstand  writers  of  past  times. 
We  constantly  speak  of  old  writers  as  coarse 
or  indecent,  because  the  language  which  they 
use  is  what  we  should  now  think  coarse  or 
indecent.  A  little  thought  will  show  that 
in  many  cases  the  language  which  we  now 
think  coarse  was  positively  euphemistical. 
A  phrase  is  introduced  by  way  of  a  euphe- 
mism— it  is  indirect,  evasive,  alluding  to  its 
subject  rather  than  directly  mentioning  it. 
But  a  generation  or  two  of  use  takes  away 
from  it  its  indirect  character.  It  loses 
whatever  other  meaning  it  has,  and  it  gets 
directly  and  exclusively  to  express  the  idea 
which  originally  is  only  expressed  indirectly. 
As  soon  as  it  does  this,  it  becomes  itself 
chargeable  with  impropriety,  and  a  new 
euphemism  is  needed  to  supplant  it.  And 
so  custom  goes  on,  piling  layers  of  forbid- 
den phrases  on  the  top  of  one  another,  each 
being  counted  for  a  euphemism  in  its  own 
generation,  and  for  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  next. 

The  last  euphemism  of  this  sort  which 
has  come  in  certainly  seems  the  silliest 
possible,  though  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  most  likely  every  euphemism  seemed 
silly  when  it  was  first  introduced.  But 
surely,  the  phrase  of  **  social  evils,"  to  de- 


smile  or  a  blush. 

Euphemisms,  as  we  said  before,  may 
spring  either  from  real  or  from  false  mod- 
esty or  reverence.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  two  by  observing  whether  there  is  any- 
thing intentionally  ludicrous  in  the  form 
of  words  which  is  chosen.  A  euphemism 
prompted  by  real  modesty  will  always  be 
grave  —  a  ludicrous  euphemism  is  really 
more  indecent  than  the  direct  expression 
itself.  The  simplicity  of  old  writers  — 
Homer,  Herodotus,  the  Old  Testament  — 
seems  so  unusual  to  us  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  even  their  language  is  often 
really  euphemistic.  That  Homer  and  He- 
rodotus are  euphemistic  we  at  once  feel 
when  we  read  Aristophanes.  No  one 
abounds  more  with  indirect  and  periphras- 
tic ways  of  veiling  coarse  ideas  than  Aris- 
tophanes ;  but  then  they  are  invariably  lu- 
dicrous, and  thus  are  more  indecent  than 
the  direct  words.  In  a  slightly  difierent 
way,  because  the  ludicrous  element  does 
not  come  in,  Ovid  and  Petronius  Arbiter 
are  doubtless  as  licentious  writers  as  ever 
wrote  ;  but  they  are  far  less  indecent  in 
mere  language  than  Catullus  and  Martial. 

As  this  is  true  of  euphemisms  arising 
I  from  true  and  false  modesty,  it  is  equally 
note  a  particular  class  of  women,  is  several  true  of  eupheimsms   springing  from  other 


degrees  more  silly  than  euphemisms  in  gen- 
eral. The  odd  thing  about  this  phrase  is, 
that  it  changed  its  meaning  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  invented.  What  first  came  in  was 
"  the  social  evil,"  as  a  euphemism  for  the 
word  "  prostitution,"  which  is  itself  a  Lat- 
inized euphemism  for  the  Teutonic  "  whore- 


feelings.  There  is  a  certain  dislike  to 
speaking  directly  of  the  devil  and  all  that 
pertains  to  him.  We  confess  that  we  do 
not  see  why,  when  it  is  desirable  to  speak 
of  him  at  all,  he  should  not  be  spoken  of 
straightforwardly.  But  it  makes  a  great 
difierence  whether  the  circumlocution  chosen 


dom  " — which  last  word,  coarse  cis  it  now  j  be  "  the  enemy  of  souls,"  or  "  his  Satanic 
sounds,  a  moment's  thought  will  show  to  be  |  Majesty."  Again,  in  what  is  intended  to 
really  just  as  much  a  euphemism  as  the  I  be  the  reverential  euphemism  or  circumlo- 


others.  But  almost  as  soon  as  the  phrase 
came  in  in  this  abstract  sense,  it  turned 
about  to  a  concrete  one,  and,  instead  of 
**  the  social  evil "  meaning  the  sin  in  gen- 
eral, "  social  evils  "  came  to  mean  the  par- 
ticular sinners.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  a  respectable  clergyman  wrote  a 
book  of  rather  sermonizing  stories,  which 
he  called  Social  Evils  and  their  Eemedies. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  in 
the  title  then.  It  very  well  expressed  the 
good  man's  object  which  was   a    perfectly 


cution,  "we  really  cannot  see  the  need  of 
euphemism  or  circumlocution  at  all.  The 
real  question  is  whether,  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular case,  it  is  desirable  to  make  any  re- 
ligious reference  at  all.  If  it  is  desirable,  it 
is  surely  far  better  and  more  reverential  to 
make  it  straightforwardly.  Surely  the  di- 
rect reference  to  Almighty  God  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  a  King's  Speech  or  other 
public  document  is  in  every  way  better  than 
the  periphrastic  talk  about  **  that  Being,"  a 
'  higher  Power,"  and  the  like,  which  passed 


general  one.    But  if  anybody  wrote  a  book  |  for  reverential  a  generation  or  two  back, 
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The  silly  euphemism  of  "  lady  "  for 
wife  "  has  pretty  nearly  gone  out  of  fash- 
n.  Probably  it  first  arose  from  some  such 
also  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  more  ;  phrase  as  "  Lord  A.  B.  and  his  lady,"  much 
or  less  a  subject  to  be  treated  euphemisti-  I  as  one  often  speaks  of  a  king  and  "  his 
cally.     "  If  anything  should  happen  "  to  so- I  queen."    But   "lady,"   "female,"    "young 

person,"  have  pretty  nearly  driven  out  the 
plain  word  "  woman,"  which,  by  the  light 
of  nature,  we  should  have  thought  needed  a 
euphemistic  substitute  very  much  less  than 
"  female."  Perhaps  the  two  very  oddest 
euphemisms  which  we  ever  heard  of  came 
in  two  sermons  preached  at  the  time  of  the 
Irish  famine.  In  one,  preached  in  a  univer- 
sity pulpit,  the  divine  talked  about  "  that 
esculent  which  has  recently  failed."  Now, 
if  Moses  and  the  Prophets  could  talk 
straightforwardly  about  leeks  and  onions 
and  cucumbers,  why  on  earth  should  not  an 
English  clergyman  talk  straightforwardly 
about  potatoes  ?  The  other  instance  was 
more  eccentric  still.  The  preacher  told  his 
flock  that  he  had  himself  been  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  was 


and  of  which,  strange  to  say,  no  more  fre-  \  death, 
quent  or  offensive  examples  are  to  be  found 
than  in  the  writings  of  Washington.     Death 


and-so,  especially  if  the  so-and-so  should  be 
the  person  spoken  to  or  any  near  friend  or 
kinsman,  is  a  way  of  avoiding  its  direct 
mention,  common  enough  both  in  old  Greek 
and  in  modern  English.  And  other  expres- 
sions of  the  like  sort  will  occur  to  every  one, 
where  the  indirect  mention  of  disagreeable 
things  does  not  at  all  arise  from  any  notion 
of  brilliancy  or  elevation  of  style,  but  from 
a  real  wish,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  to  avoid 
the  apparent  harshness  and  painfulness  of 
their  direct  mention. 

All  these  cases  are  cases  of  genuine 
euphemisms  —  of  indirect  expressions  pre- 
ferred to  direct  ones,  not  on  a  literary  but 
on  a  sort  of  moral  ground.  With  these  the 
purely  literary  critic  has  nothing  to  do. 
How  far  th^  feeling  which  leads  to  them  is 


wise   or  foolish,  healthy   or  unhealthy,   is  !  so  great,  that  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen 


wholly  an  affair  for  the  moralist.  But  be- 
sides these,  there  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  a 
fertile  crop  of  false  euphemisms  —  purely 
literary  euphemisms  —  indirect  expressions 
preferred  to  direct  ones,  not  out  of  modesty. 


a  woman  yoked  to  a  plow  "  along  with  an 
animal  which  decency  forbade  him  to  men- 
tion." His  hearers  were  sore  puzzled. 
What  animal  is  there,  especially  what  animal 
at  all  fit  for  drawing  a  plow,  which  decency 


reverence,  delicacy  of  feeling,  but  simply  ,  forbids  any  one  to  mention  ?  There  is,  in- 
because  the  indirect  speech  is  thought  to  be  I  deed,  a  noisome  insect  which  may  only  be 
smarter  or  statelier  than  the  direct  one. !  mentioned  under  the  most  general  terms. 
Of  course  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  such  ,  There  is  also  a  quadruped  whose  female  form 
false  ornaments  of  style,  we  reap  a  plentiful  I  requires  the  most  delicate  circumlocutions, 
harvest  of  blunders  and  absurdities.     The  I  though  the  male  is  presentable  by  name  in 


feeling  which  prompts  people  to  talk,  not 
of  a  man  dying,  but  of  something  happen- 
ing to  him,  is,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  a 
genuine  feeling ;  but  to  call  a  man's  death 
his  "  demise  "  is  simply  ignorant  afi'ectation. 
The  "  demise  "  of  a  man  is  simply  nonsense. 
The  phrase  which  the  unlucky  people  who 


the  best  society.  But  the  woman  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  yoked  with  a 
"  lady-dog  ;  "  though  had  the  sermon  been 
preached  in  America,  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  imagine  her  yoked  wath  a 
"  gentleman-cow."  Some  ingenious  persons 
suggested  a  pig,  as  an  unclean  beast ;  yet 


talk  so  have  in  their  heads  is  the  "  demise  ;  the   mention  of  the  pig  is  not  commonly 
of  the  crown,"  or  of  anything  else  which  |  looked  on  as  a  breach  of  decency.     At  last 


passes  by  hereditary  succession.  The  de- 
mise of  the  crown  is  the  handing  over  the 
crown  from  one  king  to  his  successor,  and, 
as  depositions  and  abdications  are  excep- 


the  beast  so  delicately  veiled  turned  out  tg 
be — a  donkey.  But  why  decency  forbade 
the  preacher  to  mention  an  animal  which 
certainly  fills  an  honorable  place  in  both  the 


tional  ways  of  ending  a  reign,  the  demise  1  Old  and  New  Testament  is,  like  Dr.  John- 
of  the  crown  is  commonly  caused  by  the  |  son's  custom  of  collecting  orange-peel,  one 
death  of  the  king.  Then  people  who  did :  of  those  problems  whoso  depth  can  never 
not  know  what  "  demise  "  meant  began  to  '  be  pierced  by  anything  short  of  the  inquisi- 
talk  about  "  the  demise  of  the  king,"  and  tiveness  of  a  Boswell. 
80  "  demise  "  simply  became  high-polite  for  I 
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In  England  we  never  discuss  or  determine 
a  political  principle  till  it  is  forced  on  our 
attention  by  some  difficulty  of  practical  ap- 
plication which  involves  a  reference  to  such 
principle  ;  and  even  then  we  decide  the  case, 
if  possible,  *'on  its  own  merits,"  as  we  term 
it,  that  is  to  say  empirically  or  on  some  point 
of  detail  peculiar  to  itself,  so  as  to  avoid 
committing  ourselves  to  any  abstract  doc- 
trine or  general  maxim  which  may  be  applic- 
able to  other  cases  than  the  one  immedi- 
ately at  issue.  We  act  pro  re  natd ;  we 
"  rub  on  "  as  we  can  ;  we  follow  the  *'  rule 
of  thumb  "  ;  we  make  compromising  and  in- 
consistent orders  with  the  guarding  phrase 
*'  under  the  circumstances  " ;  and  in  this  way 
we  think  to  escape  at  once  a  comprehensive 
intellectual  effort,  and  decisions  which  may 
hamper  us  in  future.  In  its  horror  of  "  ab- 
stract resolutions,"  the  House  of  Commons 
faithfully  reflects  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  British  mind.  Some- 
times, however,  a  case  occurs,  so  pressing 
and  practical  that  it  must  be  disposed  of  at 
once,  yet  so  perplexing  that  it  scarcely  can 
be  disposed  of  except  by  discovering  and 
laying  down  some  distinct  ground,  some 
general  viev/  or  principle,  on  which  to  base 
a  decision.  Such  a  case  has  arisen  now  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Canadian 
Militia  Bill  by  the  Canadian  Legislature, 
and  the  change  of  Ministry  which  has  taken 
place  there  in  consequence.  The  question 
involved  is  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  we  ought  to  think, 
or  how  we  ought  to  act,  without  entertaining 
and  coming  to  some  distinct  conclusion  on 
the  general  matter,  viz.: — *' What  share  ought 
a  colony  and  the  mother  country  respectively 
to  take  in  the  defence  of  the  dependency  in 
the  time  of  war,  and  in  preparation  for  that 
defence  in  time  of  peace  ?  What  principle 
ought  to  govern  and  determine  this  share  ?  " 
A  problem  less  simple  and  less  clear  seldom 
comes  before  us  for  examination. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  must  premise  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Militia  Bill  proposed  by  the 
Canadian  Ministry  must  not  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  any  indisposition  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  or  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
provide  for  a  portion  of  their  own  defence. 
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slight  discussion,  partly  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  ill-considered  and  inordinate, 
but  still  more  because  the  ministry  which 
brought  it  forward  was  unpopular,  and  be- 
cause the  Militia  Bill  offered  an  opportunity 
of  defeating  them,  which  their  antagonists 
naturally,  as  a  matter  of  party  tactics,  seized 
upon  with  alacrity.  The  former  Ccibinet 
proposed  a  levy  of  fifty  thousand  embodied 
militia ;  the  new  cabinet  proposes  to  enrol 
twenty  thousand  volunteers.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  colony  ought  to  provide  some  mili- 
tary force : — they  differ  only  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  numbers  of  that  force.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  colony  ought  to 
contribute  to  its  own  defence  : — the  extent 
of  that  contribution  is  the  only  question  at 
issue  either  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
colony  or  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country.  And,  unless  we  can  discover  some- 
thing like  ajyrinciple  to  guide  us,  the  ques- 
tion must  continue  to  be  one  singularly 
difficult  of  decision. 

The  only  point  that  is  clear  at  a  glance  is, 
that  the  conclusion  must  be  found  in  a  com- 
promise between,  or  rather  a  combined  ap- 
preciation and  assignment  of  the  relative 
value  of  three  considerations  : — the  respect- 
ive interest  which  each  party  has  in  main- 
taining the  connection  ; — the  respective  ca- 
pacity of  the  two  parties  ; — and  the  source 
from  which  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
arises.  If  the  connection  is  maintained  for 
the  sole  good  and  by  the  supreme  will  of  the 
mother  country, — if  the  self-protective  power 
of  the  colony  is  nil  or  next  to  nil, — if  the 
danger  of  the  colony  is  caused  solely  by  that 
imperial  connection  which  the  mother  coun- 
try for  its  own  purposes  insists  on  keeping 
up, — if  all  or  nearly  all  these  things  can-be 
affirmed,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  mother 
country  ought  in  justice  to  undertake  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cost  and 
effort  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  its  de- 
pendency. But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
the  colony  only  which  profits  by  and  clings 
to  the  imperial  connection, — if  the  colony  be 
flourishing,  populous,  and  (relatively  to  its 
peril)  powerful, — if  the  danger  to  the  colony 
would  be  equally  imminent  or  more  immi- 
nent were  she  severed  and  independent, — 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  colony  ought  to 
bear  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  burden 
of  its  own  protection,  and  could  only  call 


That  measure  was  thrown  out,  with  very  i  upon  the  mother  country,  as  a  friend  and 
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ally,  for  auxiliary  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
especial  peril.  But  as  neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  series  of  these  conjectural  prop- 
ositions can  be  affirmed  to  be  unreservedly 
and  absolutely  true,  the  practical  decision 
must  plainly  lie  somewhere  between  the  two 
positive  extremes.  A  guide  to  this  "  some- 
where "  is  the  finger-post  we  seek. 

The  case  of  Canada  difiers  from  that  of 
any  of  our  other  colonies.  Australia  is 
scarcely  advanced  enough  or  old  enough  to 
stand  alone,  but  runs  no  apparent  danger 
from  foreign  aggression.  Police  apart,  it 
really  needs,  and  calls  upon  us  for,  scarcely 
any  military  aid.  The  Cape  and  New  Zea- 
land occupy  many  troops,  because  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  the  native  tribes.  But  if  we 
allowed  the  settlers  to  deal  as  they  pleased 
with  those  tribes,  and  left  them  to  the  risks 
of  doing  so,  they  would  probably  manage 
well  enough  without  us.  But  as  we  will 
not  do  this ;  as  we  have  always  (and  per- 
haps properly  enough)  chosen  to  keep  the 
plans  of  dealing  with  the  surrounding  abo- 
riginal population  in  our  own  hands,  it  seems 
just  that  we  should  bear  most  of  the  cost 
of  this  our  very  costly  determination.  But 
Canada,  though  nominally  a  dependency,  has 
all  the  elements  of  a  complete  nation.  She 
is  old  enough  to  stand  alone.  Her  system 
of  government  is  in  seipso  totus,  teres,  atque 
rotundus.  She  has  no  aboriginal  foes  to 
fear,  but  is  in  close  proximity  to,  and  always 
in  (let  us  say jpo^gw^iaZ)  jeopardy  from  aifpow- 
erful,  civilized,  ambitious  Power.  How, 
then,  does  she  stand  as  to  the  several  con- 
jectural propositions  enumerated  above  ? 

1.  Which  party  profits  by  the  connection, 
and  at  whose  desire  is  it  continued  ?  It  is 
certain  that  England  derives  no  pecuniary 
commercial,  or  material  benefit  from  having 
Canada  as  a  dependency,  and  the  fancied 
benefit,  the  "  prestige  of  Empire  "  (as  the 
phrase  is),  is  a  pure  delusion.  Canada  taxes 
all  our  produce  and  favors  none.  She  is 
open  to  our  immigrants  no  doubt,  but  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  Ohio,  New  York, 
or  Illinois.  She  remits  us  no  tribute ;  she 
gives  us  no  naval  or  military  contingent. 
We  love  her  as  a  child  ;  we  are  proud  of  her 
as  a  worthy  and  flourishing  ofl'set ;  we  shall 
stand  by  her  and  defend  her  to  the  death  as 
long  as  she  wishes  to  belong  to  the  ancestral 
empire  ; — but  if  she  wishes  to  be  independent 
to-morrow,  we  should  bid  her  God  speed  and 


part  from  her  without  the  slightest  soreness 
or  the  faintest  opposition, — for  we  gain  noth- 
ing by  the  connection,  and  should  lose  noth- 
ing by  the  severance.  Does  Canada  then 
profit  by  the  connection  ?  Somewhat  in 
material  interest,  no  doubt — more  still  in 
feeling.  She  has,  it  is  true,  no  commercial 
advantage  in  our  markets,  nor  miich  greater 
command  of  British  capital  than  have  the 
United  States  as  long  as  we  believe  them  to 
be  honest  and  solvent.  But  she  has  the 
pride  of  belonging  to  the  first  empire  in  the 
world,  and  she  has  been  saved  the  heavy 
burden  of  maintaining  such  an  array  and 
navy  for  her  own  defence  as  she  would  have 
to  do  were  she  independent.  At  present, 
the  item  "  Army  and  Navy  "  scarcaly  figure 
at  all  in  her  annual  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture. Certainly  the  connection,  though  a 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  both  coun- 
tries, is  a  source  of  profit  (though  not  a  great 
one)  to  the  colony  only, — and  is  kept  up  by 
her  desire,  rather  than  by  ours,  since  she 
might  terminate  it  at  once  if  ever  she  ear- 
nestly and  at  all  unanimously  expressed  a 
wish  to  do  so. 

2.  The  facts  in  reference  to  the  second 
proposition  are  very  clear  also.  It  would  be 
a  terrible  burden  upon  Canada  to  have  to 
provide  for  her  own  defence.  Probably  she 
scarcely  could  do  it  altogether.  It  would  be 
a  very  heavy  burden  upon  us,  but  we  could 
do  it  no  doubt  if  we  tried.  The  maintenance 
of  an  army,  even  if  only  a  militia,  falls  very 
severely  on  a  new  country,  a  large  one,  and 
a  thinly-populated  one.  In  old  countries 
population  is  dense,  labor  is  seldom  highly 
remunerated,  and  there  is  generally  a  poor 
and  miscellaneous  class  out  of  which  the 
military  force  can  be  recruited.  It  is  not  so 
in  a  colony.  There  men  are  scattered,  every 
man  is  profitably  employed,  and  the  price 
of  labor  is  very  high.  Canada  is  immensely 
extensive.  It  is  said  to  have  a  frontier 
(which  might  need  defence)  of  one  thousand 
miles.  The  entire  adult  population  is  only 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Their  revenue 
too  is  small,  and  heavy  taxation  would  be 
severely  felt.  For  Canada  to  maintain  a 
large  army — an  army  adequate  to  defend  it 
if  attacked  by  a  powerful  neighbor — would 
I  be  almost  impossible,  without  terrible  inter- 
1  ruption  to  its  prosperity  and  its  progress. 
It  could  do  much  towards  its  own  security, 
i  but  it  scarcely  could  do  all. 
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3.  The  facts  relating  to  the  third  prop- 
osition seem  nearly  equally  clear,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  undisputed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our 
possession  of  Canada  renders  us  much  more 
likely  to  be  involved  in  war  with  America 
than  if  Canada  did  not  exist,  or  belonged  to 
some  other:  Power.  The  United  States  covet 
Canada,  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us  on 
account  of  Canada,  and  are  the  more  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  us,  from  knowing  how  easily 
and  how  deeply  they  can  wound  us  through 
Canada.  If  Canada  were  not  ours,  our  prob- 
able causes  of  difference  with  the  United 
States  would  be  confined  to  slave  trade  ques- 
tions and  naval  jealousies.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  and  undeniable 
that  Canada  is  often  liable  to  be  dragged  into 
a  war  with  her  near  and  powerful  neighbor, 
and  to  be  made  the  seat  of  hostilities,  in  our 
quarrels,  and  owing  to  her  connection  with 
us.  If  we  went  to  war  with  America  on 
account  of  disputes  in  China,  or  Africa,  or 
by  an  outrage  like  that  of  the  Trent  affair, 
— with  which  Canada  had  no  direct  concern, 
and  where  she  might  by  possibility  even 
think  us  wrong,— she  would  be  involved  and 
perhaps  be  made  the  battle-field.  The  con- 
nection, therefore,  is  mutually  dangerous, 
and  exposes  both  Canada  and  England  to 
the  chances  of  hostilities  which,  if  separate, 
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each  might  escape.  The  great  distinction, 
however,  is  this — though  Colonel  Rankin, 
we  observe,  in  his  speech  in  the  Colonial 
Legislature  chooses  to  ignore  it.  If  Canada 
were  independent,  EnglandvtoxAii  be  entirely 
free  from  the  danger  she  now  runs  from  the 
territorial  ambition  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  on  the  contrary,  would  he  doubly 
exposed  to  this  danger.  The  United  States 
would  desire  to  annex  her  just  as  covetously 
as  they  now  do,  and  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  attempt  it,  because  then  they  would 
feel  as  confident  of  success  as  they  now  feel 
mistrustful  of  failure.  It  seems  as  clear  as 
anything  in  the  future  can  be,  that,  once 
separated  from  England,  and  thrown  upon 
her  own  resources,  Canada  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  United  States, — a  result  which  she 
not  only  dreads  and  deprecates,  but  which 
would  reduce  her  to  a  position  of  insignifi- 
cance and  virtual  dependence,  compared  with 
which  her  connection  with  Great  Britain  is 
freedom,  dignit)',  and  power.  She  would 
then  at  the  best  form  only  two  States  out  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  have  not  as  many 
votes  in  Congress  as  New  York.  She  is  now 
a  rising  and  unfettered  portion  of  a  nation 
which  has  learned  how  to  respect  and  liber- 
ate the  buoyant  energies  of  youth,  and  which 
never  deserts  or  presses  hardly  on  its  off- 
spring. 


At  Mr.  Hering's,  Regent  Street,  may  be  seen 
a  large  collection  of  photographic  views  and 
panoramas  taken  by  Signor  Beato  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Chinese  War.  Tliis 
comprises  many  interesting  representations  of 
Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  etc.,  in 
India ;  IIong-Kong,  the  Pei-Ho,  Pckin,  the 
Summer  Palace,  and  Canton.  As  photographs, 
these  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  Avhilo  some 
of  the  panoramas,  especially  those  of  Lucknow, 
which  are  in  no  less  than  six  pieces  each,  must 
have  demanded  extraordinary  care  in  prepara- 
tion. That  taken  from  the  Kaiser  Bagh  gives 
an  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  building  itself  and 
the  extent  of  the  city,  which  is  most  impressive. 
Scanty  as  are  the  notices  of  Indian  architecture 
amongst  us,  that  splendid  specimen  known  as 
the  Martiniere  School,  the  scene  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  first  and  second  attacks,  has  an 
interest  in  its  own.  Many  of  the  buildings 
show  the  effect  of  shot-strokes  and  shell-explo- 


sions in  huge  holes  and  cavities  where  the  wall 
has  been  pierced,  or  one  of  its  thicknesses  blown 
in  to  show  an  interior  chamber.  The  Interior 
of  the  Sccundar  Bagh  after  the  slaugliter  of 
2,000  rebels  displays  the  horrors  of  retribution 
fearfully,  the  court-yard  being  strewn  with  dried 
corpses  and  stark  skeletons  of  men  that  blanch 
in  the  sun.  The  Panorama  of  Dcliii,  in  eight 
pieces,  merits  no  less  commendation  than  that 
of  Lucknow  ;  it  has  equal  interest.  The  Chinese 
forts  of  Pehtung  and  Tangkoo,  with  the  North 
Fort,  expand  one's  notions  of  tlie  iTnj)ortancc 
of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  their  capture. 
The  views  in  Canton  and  Pekin  would  have 
been  esteemed  inestimable  treasures  five  years 
ago;  now  they  are  just  the  tilings  to  bring  the 
famous  cities  before  us.  Believing  that  men 
are  more  interesting  subjects  of  study  than 
buildings  however  remarkable,  or  landscapes 
however  famous  and  beautiful,  we  should  like 
to  see  more  of  the  human  element  added  to  this 
collection  than  it  yet  contains. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  21  June. 
MEDIATION. 

It  is  well  that  the  plan  of  a  joint  media- 
tion between  the  American  belligerents  failed 
even  before  it  was  formerly  proposed.  The 
project  would  have  been  objectionable  even 
if  the  time  had  been  more  opportune  for  pa- 
cific negotiations ;  and  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  Northern  population  any  amicable 
settlement  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
As  long  as  a  conquest  seems  possible,  and 
before  the  approach  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment has  penetrated  the  general  comprehen- 
sion, it  is  not  likely  that  the  Federalists  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  part  of  the  whole  which 
they  hope  to  secure.  The  utter  humiliation 
of  the  South  is,  by  a  twofold  delusion,  rep- 
resented as  at  the  same  time  practicable  and 
desirable  ;  and  an  accommodation  in  which 
the  enemy  must  be  to  a  certain  extent,  rec- 
ognized as  an  equal,  would  involve  intoler- 
able disappointment.  It  is  useless  to  prove 
that  the  war  must  terminate  in  some  similar 
arrangement,  if  it  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
forever.  The  North  is  fighting  even  more 
for  victory  than  for  empire ;  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  army,  as  well  as  its  real  or  im- 
aginary achievements,  fills  the  popular  imag- 
ination. A  mediator  implies,  in  accepting 
the  ofiice,  that  something  is  to  be  conceded 
on  either  side.  A  sensible  member  lately 
reminded  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
it  was  useless  to  emancipate  by  proclama- 
tion slaves  who  had  already  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  running  away  if  they  could  ;  and  it 
would  be  not  less  idle  to  institute  an  arbi- 
tration between  belligerents  if  the  weaker 
party  were  already  prepared  to  tender  an 
unqualified  submission.  If  words  have  any 
meaning,  and  acts  any  significance,  the  Con- 
federate States  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  the  recognition  of  their  independence. 
An  award  founded  on  any  assumption  that 
the  Union  was  to  be  maintained  would  be 
summarily  rejected  by  the  South ;  and  yet 
the  indispensable  condition  of  peace  is  the 
very  concession  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  refuse. 

Even,  however,  if  an  early  peace  were  in- 
trinsically possible,  an  English  ofi'er  of  medi- 
ation would  have  involved  serious  dangers. 
If  it  were  summarily  rejected,  the  proposal 
would  nevertheless  be  resented  as  an  encour- 
agement to  the  seceders,  and  it  would  not 
be  accepted  unless  the  French  Government 
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were  a  partner  in  the  transaction.  If  an  ar- 
bitration were  instituted,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  answer  for  the  tendencies  or  conduct 
I  of  French  diplomatists.  Any  leaning  which 
'  they  might  show  to  the  South  would  be  at- 
tributed to  their  unpopular  colleagues,  while 
the  burden  of  rejecting  proposals  unduly  fa- 
vorable to  the  Federalists  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  thrown  on  the  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Both  members  of  the  international 
tribunal  might  be  suspected  of  a  regard  for 
selfish  interests,  but  all  imputations  of  un- 
fairness would  be  habitually  concentrated  on 
England.  The  mere  commencement  of  me- 
diation would  serve  as  a  perpetual  excuse 
for  incomplete  success  ;  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
accepting  the  intervention,  the  hpted  for- 
eigner would  be  taxed  with  the  injustice  of 
refusing  to  efi'ect  by  his  sentence  the  result 
which  is  now  universally  expected  from  the 
supposed  triumphs  of  the  army.  Even  if 
the  award  w^ere  delivered  and  adopted,  im- 
mediate- demands  would  be  made  for  the 
seizure  of  Canada,  in  revenge  and  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Louisiana  or  South 
Carolina. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  repugnance 
which  the  Northern  Americans  have  exr 
pressed  to  every  attempt  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  mediation.  European  interference 
might  be  honest,  but  it  could  not  be  exclu- 
sively judicial.  The  intention  of  enforcing 
the  judgment  which  might  be  given,  and  of 
securing  peace  under  any  circumstances,  ia 
visibly  apparent  behind  the  mere  offer  of 
arbitration.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
desires  the  cessation  of  hostilities  from  a 
reasonable  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  acquiesce  in  the  rejection  of  his 
counsels  if  the  combatants  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  the  war.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  understands  that  mediation 
means  peace  with  the  Soujh,  or  war  with  the 
power  which  should  have  delivered  its  judg- 
ment in  vain.  The  Confederates,  for  the 
same  reason,  constantly  invoke  the  interven- 
tion of  France  and  England,  in  the  hope 
that  a  judicial  decision  might  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  active  co-operation.  It  would  not 
suit  the  dignity  of  England  and  France  to 
adjudicate  in  a  quarrel  when  bolh  parties  had 
not  previously  agreed  to  abide  by  their  sen- 
tence. If  the  arbitration  broke  up  by  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
agreement,  the  seceders  would  have  already- 
secured  recognition,  if  not  alliance.  Almost 
all  advocates  on  both  sides  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  mediation  would  be  principally 
favorable  to  the  South  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  appeals  which  are 
made  to  the  impartiality  of  foreign  powers, 
and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  immediate 
and  forcible  interference.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that,  since  the  loss  of  New  Orleans, 
a  mere  recognition  would  be  a  barren  for- 
mality. 

A  war  with  Federal  America  would  cost 
more  than  many  crops  of  cotton  are  worth. 
It  would  be  a  godsend  to  zealous  politicians 
who  will  shortly  have  to  find  an  excuse  for 
their  reckless  encouragement  of  the  national 
delusion  :  and  the  antipathy  which  it  would 
excite  and  almost  justify  would,  for  many 
generations,  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
solid  and  durable  peace.  When  a  rupture 
seemed  almost  unavoidable  after  the  seizure 
of  the  Trent,  prudent  men  deeply  regretted 
the  necessity  of  a  conflict  which  was  certain 
to  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 
A  war  professedly  waged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Southern  independence  would  be 
still  more  invidious,  and  it  would  not  involve 
unanimity  at  home.  It  is  impossible  that 
England  should  wish  to  establish  or  main- 
tain negro  slavery,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  an  alliance  with  a  slave-holding  com- 
munity would  imply  any  favor  to  the  institu- 
tion which  might  be  incidentally  assisted ; 
but  the  negro-hating  North  would  echo  the 
fiercest  denunciations  of  the  Abolitionists 
against  a  power  which  connected  itself  with 


the  insurgent  slave-owners.  Against  much 
loss  and  obloquy  it  is  not  easy  to  set  ofi'  any 
counterbalancing  advantage  which  would 
make  an  American  war  expedient. 

Least  of  all  would  it  be  profitable  to  fol- 
low France  into  a  struggle  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  controlled  by  alien  counsels  and 
motives.  Joint  action  in  war  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  experience  of  recent  years  in 
the  Crimea,  in  China,  or  in  Mexico.  Good 
faith  and  friendly  feeling  are  no  sufficient 
security  for  a  lasting  community  of  inter- 
ests ;  and  it  might  suit  the  purpose  of  France 
to  make  peace  or  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  wish  and  opinion  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  either  case,  a  withdrawal  from  the 
alliance  would  be  either  dangerous  or  dis- 
creditable, and  yet  the  objections  to  perse- 
verance in  joint  action  might  be  still  more 
insurmountable.  The  quarrels  of  two  allies 
with  a  common  enemy  are  never  altogether 
identical.  It  might  become  necessary  to 
mix  up  questions  of  Mexican  policy  or  of 
insults  on  the  French  flag  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  terminating  a  ruinous  civil  war.  The 
mere  want  of  cotton  is  not  precisely  the 
same  in  character  and  in  result  as  it  aff'ects 
the  trade  of  the  two  countries.  An  armed 
intervention  in  the  South  would  probably 
be  popular  at  Lyons,  but  it  would  certainly 
meet  with  general  disapproval  in  Lancashire. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  engage  in 
an  uncertain  partnership  ;  it  is  inexpedient 
to  undertake  the  gratuitous  duty  of  coercing 
the  Americans  into  commerce  ;  and  it  is  not 
even  desirable  to  o^qx  or  to  undertake  a  me- 
diation which  might  probably  end  in  an 
armed  intervention  by  England  and  France. 


Publications  in  Germany. — According 
to  Heinriclis'  Quarterly  Catalogue,  the  literary 
publications  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1861, 
amount  to  9,398,  while  their  number  in  1860 
was  9,496.  Among  these  literary  productions 
theology  is  most  strongly  represented  :  it  com- 
prises 1,394  works  (1,458  in  1860 )  jurispru- 
dence comes  next,  with  936  works,  to  884  in  the 
previous  year ;  belles-lettres,  with  908  to  936 ; 


pedagogical  works,  with  828  to  795  ;  history, 
with  618  to  595  ;  natural  sciences,  with  512  to 
542;  works  on  Fine  Arts,  with  449  to  431  ; 
medical  works,  with  436  to  428,  etc.,  etc. 
While  in  German  literature,  as  these  figures 
will  prove,  a  small  decrease  is  discernible,  the 
number  of  works  in  the  Sclavonian  ami  Hun- 
garian languages  shows  a  considerable  increase : 
152  to  116  in  1860. 


THE    ROYAL 

From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT. 

Long  sunshine  to  the  marriage  between 
an  English  princess  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt !  Doubt- 
less there  is  all  reason  why  their  union 
should  be  a  happy  one,  true  though  it  be 
that  the  married  happiness  of  English  prin- 
ces and  princesses  must  come  in  spite — not 
because  of — the  Royal  Marriage  Act :  an 
act  against  which  it  is  quite  time  that  some- 
body should  protest  as  a  shackle  on  royalty 
that  we  can  all — princes  and  people — ^very 
well  afford  to  strike  off. 

Little  more  than  a  century  has  passed 
since  George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne 
now  graced  by  his  granddaughter,  whose 
territories  have  been  acquired  by  the  energy 
of  England ;  not  one  acre  of  them  do  we 
derive  from  our  German  connections.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  young  king,  on  his 
accession,  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  house 
who  had  been  "  born  and  bred  a  Briton." 
Educated  by  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Saxe 
Gotha  who  had  been  trained  in  the  belief, 
dominant  still  in  one  Prussian  head,  that  a 
German  potentate  is  the  divine  master  of 
his  people,  he  inherited  his  disposition  to 
take  more  than  a  fair  share  of  power.  The 
great  use  of  the  Whig  party  in  those  days, 
was,  that  it  distinctly  fought,  on  behalf  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  the 
most  necessary  battle  against  all  undue 
stretching  of  the  king's  prerogatives.  As 
Elector  of  Hanover,  King  George  was  a 
member  of  that  confederation  of  princes 
forming  the  Germanic  empire.  The  suprem- 
acy in  this  empire  was  not  acquired  by 
hereditary  descent ;  it  was  elective  ;  and  its 
chosen  head  assumed  to  wear  the  diadem  of 
the  Cajsars,  as  successor  to  the  Emperors  of 
Ancient  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  rights — or 
wrongs — attached  to  that  sovereignty,  that 
when  a  prince  of  the  empire  married  a  lady 
of  inferior  rank,  she  was  denied  her  hus- 
band's title,  and  her  children  also  were  de- 
nied the  right  of  succession,  if  she  married 
without  the  sanction  of  an  imperial  patent. 
That  provision  can  be  traced  to  the  military 
policy  of  the  northern  conquerors,  adopted 
from  the  barbarous  code  of  their  Teutonic 
ancestors ;  and  it  was  submitted  to  by  the 
Germanic  sovereigns,  because  the  reward  of 
submission  was  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  personal  right  of  elevation 
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to  the  same  high  office.  Still,  we  are  assured 
by  Gibbon  that  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenberg  was  rather  degraded  than 
adorned  by  his  newly  acquired  title  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  since  it  Imposed  the 
obligation  of  feudal  service  on  his  free  and 
patrimonial  estates.  From  the  restraint  on 
the  laws  of  nature  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  that  prerogative  of  patent-granting, 
arose  what  was  called  the  Morganatic  Mar- 
riage— a  ceremonial  in  which  a  German 
prince  took  to  his  wife  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank  by  giving  her  his  left  hand  instead  of 
his  right :  in  sign  that  she,  while  accepting 
that  hand,  should  not  rise  to  her  husband's 
station,  and  that  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage, though  legitimate  by  birth,  were  to 
be  bastardized  as  to  inheritance.  Such  a 
marriage  was  called  morganatic  because  the 
morganatica  or  dowry  paid  on  the  wedding 
morning  was  held  to  be  payment  in  lieu  of 
all  other  property  right. 

It  was  one  of  the  feudal  wrongs  which 
drove  the  Norman  barons  to  revolt  in  the 
days  of  John,  that  the  heir  was  forced  to 
marry  according  to  the  choice  of  his  lord. 
That  restriction  was  modified  by  the  great 
charter  which  the  barons  wrung  from  the 
dejected  tyrant  at  Runnymede.  A  system 
of  bondage  originally  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Hebrews,  was,  nevertheless,  by  a  forced 
construction  of  that  title  to  our  liberties, 
retained  in  the  control  exercised  by  the 
great  lords  over  the  villains  on  their  do- 
mains. It  continued  to  be  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive badges  of  serfdom  in  the  few  des- 
potic countries  where  serfdom  prevailed.  It 
is  still  a  badge  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
American  States,  that  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  exercise  over  his  slave's  marriage  the 
same  control  that  he  has  over  the  pairing  of 
the  inferior  animals  on  his  estates. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  hered- 
itary feuds  were  extinguished  in  England, 
and  the  last  remnant  ceased  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Wards.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  our  fii'st  Hanoverian  sovereign, 
George  the  First,  was  to  revive,  in  1717,  the 
claim  of  wardship  over  his  grandchildren, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  father.  Adopting 
that  example,  George  the  Third  introduced 
into  the  laws  of  England  a  control  to  which 
he  was  himself  subject  only  as  an  electoral 
prince  within  his  Hanoverian  states ;  this 
being,  in  fact,  the  only  change  in  its  law 
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that  England  has  ever  derived  from  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  control  which,  disregarding 
natural  attachments  and  remote  degrees  of 
relationship,  seeks  to  prohibit  the  marriages 
of  all  descendants  of  royal  blood  without 
the  previous  express  assent  of  the  sover- 
eign, and,  in  the  event  of  the  solemni- 
zation of  such  contract,  empowers  human 
prejudice  and  human  passion  to  annul  a  rite, 
sanctified  by  divine  authority,  and  brand 
with  degradation  the  unborn.  The  admo- 
nition of  ages  was  disregarded,  that  families 
with  progenitors  of  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness,  *'  the  tenth  transmitters  of  a  foolish 
face,"  first  dwindling  into  sterility,  have  died 
out  from  exhaustion,  and  that  the  periodical 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  alliances  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  vigorous  perpetua- 
tion of  the  human  race. 

The  project  of  the  lloyal  Marriage  Act 
was  first  announced  by  a  message  from  the 
throne  to  parliament  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1772,  demanding  some  new  provision 
more  efiectually  to  guard  the  descendants  of 
George  the  Second,  other  than  the  issue  of 
princesses  who  have  married  or  may  here- 
after marry  inlo  foreign  families,  from  mar- 
rying without  the  approbation  of  the  crown. 
In  a  private  letter  of  the  26th  of  that  month 
to  Lord  North,  then  prime  minister,  the  king 
— whose  chief  characteristic  was  unbending 
obstinacy — gave  the  following  very  distinct 
monitory  intimation  of  his  purpose  :  "  I  ex- 
pect every  nerve  to  be  strained  to  carry  the 
bill.  It  is  not  a  question  of  administration, 
but  personal  to  myself ;  and  therefore  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  a  hearty  support  from 
every  one  in  my  service,  and  I  shall  remem- 
ber defaulters."  He  resolved  to  follow  up 
this  declaration ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
of  the  14th  of  March  to  the  same  minister, 
he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  I  wish  a  list 
could  be  prepared  of  those  that  went  away, 
and  of  those  that  deserted  to  the  minority  on 
division.  That  would  be  the  rule  of  my 
conduct  in  the  drawing-room  to-morrow." 
The  rule  of  conduct  thus  avowed  was  rigidly 
observed  in  hostility  through  life  to  Mr. 
Fox,  who  resisted  the  measure  ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Horace  Walpole  that  "  his  im- 
placability against  those  who  opposed  the 
Marriage  Act  proves  it  is  his  own  act." 
Forced  upon  an  obsequious  minister,  the 
measure  was  subsequently  wrung  out  of  a 
servile  parliament. 


I  The  arbitrary  instincts  of  the  king  had 
been  excited  and  roused  into  action  by  the 
singular  domestic  relations  of  his  royal 
brothers.  Among  other  peculiarities,  it  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that  widows  have  been 
in  general  preferred  by  princes  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick.  Edward  Augustus  Duke  of 
York,  the  eldest  brother,  died  in  1767  at 
Monaco,  then  in  Italy  but  now  in  France. 
It  was  believed  by  many  that  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  for,  and  was  bound  either  by  a 
secret  marriage  or  a  solemn  pledge  to,  the 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  one  of  the  Campbell  sis- 
ters, a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John,  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  fair  widow 
of  Edward  Viscount  Coke,  eldest  son  of  the 
then  Earl  of  Leicester,  considered  herself 
married  to  the  eldest  of  the  royal  dukes, 
subscribed  her  name  in  the  regal  style,  and 
on  his  death  wore  widow's  weeds. 

The  marriage  of  the  king's  second  brother, 
William  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
Maria  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave, 
had  been  secretly  solemnized  in  1766,  and 
although  suspected  or  perhaps  known,  had 
not  been  publicly  avowed.  In  the  position 
of  the  royal  duke  and  his  duchess  there  were 
some  remarkable  features.  The  title  of 
Waldegrave  was  a  creation  of  James  the 
Second  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Walde- 
grave, Baronet,  who,  in  1686,  became  Baron 
Waldegrave.  He  had  married  Henrietta 
Fitz-James,  a  daughter  of  the  king  by  Ara- 
bella Churchill,  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Henrietta  was  sister  to 
the  celebrated  James  Fitz-James  Duke  of 
Berwick.  The  young  Lord  Waldegrave, 
having  embraced  the  religion  of  the  exiled 
king,  followed  his  fortunes  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  1689,  leaving  his  widow  with  an 
only  son,  James,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Churchill, 
and  abandoned  the  faith  of  the  fallen  Stuarts. 
Reproached  in  after  life  for  this  abandon- 
ment by  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Berwick — 
"  Was  it  not  from  worldly  motives  that  you 
conformed  ?  Come,  confess  it  ?  "  The  young 
lord  replied,  "  It  was  to  avoid  confession, 
your  grace,  that  I  became  a  Protestant ! " 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Waldegrave  in  1729, 
and  it  was  his  son  James,  the  second  earl, 
great-grandson  of  James  the  Second,  who 
became  by  the  changes  and  revenges 
brought   about  by  time,   the  governor  of 
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George  the  Third  during  his  minority  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  and,  before  that  sovereign's 
accession  to  the  throne,  prime  minister  of 
England.  When  rather  advanced  in  life, 
he  married,  in  1759,  Maria  Walpole,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Wal- 
pole, Baronet,  second  son  of  the  great  min- 
ister Sir  llobert.  Maria  Walpole  was  many 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  who  invariably  expresses  for  his 
niece  the  affection  of  a  father,  thus  describes 
her:  "Maria  is  beauty  itself;  her  face, 
bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  are  all  perfect. 
You  may  imagine  how  charming  she  is, 
when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must  find  one, 
is,  that  her  face  is  rather  too  round,  and  she 
has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  with 
perfect  modesty."  The  earl  died  in  1763, 
leaving  three  daughters  by  his  widow ;  and 
although  she  dedicated  to  his  memory  a 
laudatory  epitaph,  in  which  she  subscribed 
herself  as  "  the  once  happy  wife,  and  now 
the  remembrancer  of  his  virtues,"  the  title 
of  Duchess  of  Gloucester  very  naturally 
weaned  her  from  her  sorrows. 

The  third  brother  of  the  king,  Henry 
Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  profligacy  of  his  career, 
and  the  libertinism  of  his  amours,  without 
any  of  those  qualities  which  in  some  eyes 
render  libertinism  attractive.  In  1820,  the 
British  public  were  startled  by  an  announce- 
ment headed,  "  Discovery  of  a  Boyal  Prin- 
cess." A  person  of  the  name  of  Olive  or 
Olivia  Wilmot  Serres  pretended  to  be  the 
oflFspring  of  a  private  marriage  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  in  1767  between  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Olivia  V\''ilmot,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man of  that  name.  As  the  date  fixed  for 
this  union,  if  there  were  any  foundation  for 
the  story,  was  prior  to  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  the  issue,  if  any,  would  have  been 
legitimate.  This  impudent  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  Perkin  Warbeck  imposition,  was 
sought  to  be  sustained  by  documents  appar- 
ently bearing  the  signatures  of  eminent 
public  characters,  then  dead.  The  entire 
deception  and  the  fabrication  of  the  papers 
were  triumphantly  exposed  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1823,  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
parliament.  The  pretender  turned  out  to 
be  the  daughter  of  a  house  painter  in  War- 
wick, and  to  have  been  baptized  in  the 
parish  church  of  that  borough  on  the  15 th 
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of  April,  1772,  as  the  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Ann  Wilmot.  This  woman  also 
put  forward  pretensions  to  be  a  Polish  Prin- 
cess, alleging  that  her  mother  had  been  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  who  had 
been  placed  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  consequently  sister 
of  Marie  Leskinski,  the  queen  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  of  France.  There  was  of  course 
as  little  reality  in  this  claim  as  in  the  other. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  chief  reputation 
was  earned  as  defendant  in  1770  in  an  action 
for  the  seduction  of  the  young  wife  of  Rich- 
and  Lord  Grosvenor,  in  which  the  damages 
were  assessed  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  The 
infidelities  of  the  lord  were  held  to  palliate 
the  offence  of  the  lady,  and  we  are  assured 
by  Horace  W^alpole,  that  so  far  from  the 
result  being  deemed  a  dishonor  by  either,  it 
seemed  uncertain  which  was  the  more  proud 
of  the  distinction — the  husband  or  the  wife. 
The  heartless  abandonment  of  this  victim 
for  the  wife  of  a  rich  city  merchant,  speedily 
followed.  She  also  was  in  turn  deserted, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  king  was  aroused 
by  public  announcement  of  this  brother's 
marriage  on  the  2d  of  October,  1771 :  a  step 
which  was  said  to  be  the  only  virtuous  act 
of  his  life.  It  was  first  announced  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  by  a  note  from  Junius, 
under  the  heading — "  Intelligence  extraor- 
dinary, though  true."  "  This  match,  we 
are  informed,  was  negotiated  by  a  certain 
duke  and  his  cream-colored  parasite  by  way 
of  reward  to  Colonel  Luttrell.  It  is  now, 
happily  for  this  country,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  a  Luttroll  may  be  king 
of  Great  Britain."  The  lady  thus  elevated 
to  the  title  of  Her  Royal  Highness  was  the 
daughter  of  Simon  Luttrell,  and  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Christopher  Ilorton,  of  Catton 
Hall,  Derbyshire.  Her  father  had  been 
created,  in  1768,  Baron  Irnliam,  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  and  was,  after  the  alliance 
of  his  family  with  royalty,  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Earl  Carhampton.  Horace  Walpole 
thus  describes  the  royal  bride :  "  The  new 
princess  of  the  blood  is  a  young  widow  of 
twenty-four,  extremely  pretty,  not  hand- 
some, very  well  made,  with  the  most  amo- 
rous eyes  in  the  world,  and  eyelashes  a  yard 
long — coquette  beyond  measure,  artl'ul  as 
Cleopatra,  and  completely  mistres-s  of  all 
her  passions  and  projects.  Indeed,  eye- 
lasheBthrcc-quurtersof  u  yard  shorter  would 
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have  served  to  conquer  such  a  head  as  she 
has  turned.  I  need  not  hint  to  you  how 
unfortunate  an  event  this  is  at  the  present 
moment,  and  how  terribly  it  clashes  with 
the  situation  of  another  person  whom  I 
most  heartily  pity,  and  whom  I  did  all  I 
could  to  preserve  from  falling  into  so  cruel 
a  position." 

The  family  to  which  this  new  duchess  be- 
longed was  in  the  worst  repute.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Heron,  Baronet, 
in  his  published  Notes,  that  "  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Luttrell  resided  with  her  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  played  high,  and 
cheated  much.  She  was  commonly  called  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  death  of  her 
sister,  in  1809,  she  was  thrown  into  jail ; 
there  she  gave  a  hairdresser  fifty  pounds  to 
marry  her ;  her  debts  then  becoming  his, 
she  was  discharged.  She  went  abroad,  where 
she  descended  still  lower  and  lower,  until 
being  convicted  of  picking  pockets  at  Augs- 
burg, she  was  condemned  to  clean  the  streets, 
chained  to  a  wheelbarrow.  In  that  miser- 
able state  she  terminated  her  existence  by 
poison." 

The  king,  then,  had  from  his  brothers 
strong  provocation  to  the  personal  feeling 
with  which  he  urged  the  passing  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act.  But  during  the  last 
ninety  years  great,  indeed,  have  been  the 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  tone  of  Eng- 
lish society.  In  no  class  has  the  improve- 
ment been  more  marked  than  in  the  very 
highest,  which  the  perpetuation  of  this 
measure  tends  peculiarly  to  degrade. 

The  king's  anger  did  not  deter  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  from  avowing  as  his  consort 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  whom 
he  had  previously  espoused.  That  avowal 
was  first  made  in  a  letter  from  the  lady  to 
her  father,  a  letter  worthy  of  an  English 
wife : — 

"  St.  Leonards,  May  19th,  1772. 

"  My  dear  and  ever  Honored  Sir, — You 
cannot  easily  imagine  how  much  every  past 
affliction  has  been  increased  to  me,  by  not 
being  at  liberty  to  make  you  quite  easy.  The 
duty  to  a  husband  being  superior  to  that  we 
owe  to  a  father,  I  hope  will  plead  my  par- 
don, and  that  instead  of  blaming  my  past 
reserve  you  will  consider  it  commendable. 

*'  When  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  married 
me  (which  was  in  September,  1766),  I  prom- 
ised him  on  no  consideration  in  the  world 
to  own  it,  even  to  you,  without  his  permis- 
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sion,  which  permission  I  never  had  till  yes- 
j  terday,  when  he  arrived  here  in  much  better 
I  health  and  looks  than  I  ever  saw  him  ;  yet, 
j  as  you  may  suppose,  much  hurt  at  all  that 
I  has  passed  in  his  absence  ;  so  much  so,  that 
j  I  have  had  great  difiiculty  to  prevail  upon 
j  him  to  let  things  as  much  as  possible  remain 
as  they  are.     To  secure  mij  character,  with- 
j  out  injuring  Jiis,  is  the  utmost  of  my  wished  ; 
I  and  I  dare  say  you  and  all  my  relations  will 
I  agree  with  me,  that  I  shall  be  much  hap- 
I  pier  to  be  called  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  re- 
j  spected  as  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  than 
j  to  feel  myself  the  cause  of  his  leading  such  a 
{ life  as  his  brother  does,  in  order  for  me  to 
j  be  called  your  royal  highness.     I  am  pre- 
pared for  the  sort  of  abuse  the   newspa- 
pers will  be  full  of.    Very  few  people  will 
believe  that  a  woman  will  refuse  to  be  called 
princess,  if  in  her  power ! 

"  To  have  the  power  is  my  pride :  and  not 
i  using  it  in  some  measure  pays  the  debt  I 
I  owe  the  duke  for  the  honor  he  has  done  me. 
j  "  All  I  wish  of  my  relations  is,  that  they 
j  will  show  the  world  that  they  are  satisfied 
j  with  my  conduct,  yet  seem  to  disguise  their 
I  reasons. 

i  "If  ever  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
i  called  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  there  is  an  end 
j  of  almost  all  the  comforts  which  I  now  en- 
!  joy,  which,  if  things  go  on  as  they  now  are, 
'  are  many. 

"Your  most  afi'ectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"M.  G." 

Her  father,  while  enclosing  a  copy  of  it  to 
Horace  Walpole,  characterized  the  letter, 
"  as  one  of  the  sweetest  samples  of  sense, 
language,  and  goodness  of  heart,  that  I  ever 
saw."  His  brother  avows  that,  until  he  read 
it,  he  had  withheld  his  approval,  being  too 
much  of  a  courtier  to  wound  the  pride  of  the 
king.  He  thus  describes  his  sensations  on 
its  perusal :  "I  sent  my  brother  word  that 
I  had  been  ready  to  kiss  his  daughter's  hand, 
j  but  that  I  was  now  ready  to  kiss  her  feet. 
It  struck  me  with  astonishment,  admiration, 
and  tenderness,  and,  I  confess,  with  shame. 
How  mean  did  my  prudence  appear  com- 
pared with  hers,  which  was  void  of  all  per- 
sonal consideration,  but  her  honor.  What 
proper  spirit,  what  amiable  concern  for  and 
gratitude  to  her  husband  j  what  scorn  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of  rank,  of  malice, 
and  (at  least  implied)  of  the  king  and  his 
power !  What  sense  in  her  conduct !  I 
have  always  thought  that  feeling  bestows 
the  most  sublime  eloquence  !  "  On  the  pub- 
lic announcement  of  their  nuptials,  the  two 
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royal  brothers  and  their  consorts  were  sum-  i  guests  having  remarked  that  every  person 
marily  banished  from  the  court.  |  at  the  table  was  descended  from  the  Elec- 

The  choice  of  Charlotte  Sophia,  a  daugh-  '  tress  Sophia,  the  queen  started,  and  haugh- 
ter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  as  I  tily  pointing  to  her  heart,  exclaimed,  *'Il 
a  consort  for  George  the  Third,  did  not  ex-  n'y  a  pas  de  D'Olbleuse  ici !  "  Married  her- 
hibit  a  very  refined  sense  of  female  lovcli-  j  self,  and  surrounded  by  every  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, his  German  spouse  was  earnest  and 
unceasing  in  pressing  the  king  to  enforce 
the  most  rigid  restrictions  on  the  natural 
rights  and  connubial  happiness  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

Under  the  pressure  of  those  various  influ- 
ences, the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  forced 
with  precipitation  through  parliament.     Its 


ness  in  those  to  whom  the  selection  had  been 
confided.  When  the  intended  bride  saw  the 
Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Ancaster,  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  beauties  of  the  day,  who 
had  been  sent  to  accompany  her  to  England, 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  no  such  at- 
tractions, and  abashed  by  the  contrast,  she 
inquired,  "  Are  all  the  ladies  of  England  as 


beautiful  as  you  ?  "  Court  gossip  had  ap-  '  preamble  adopted  the  language  of  the  mes- 
prised  her  that  her  intended  lord  had  already  I  sage  from  the  crown,  and  its  first  provision 
tendered  his  heart  to  a  subject — the  most  |  prohibited  any  descendants  of  George  the 
beautiful  girl  of  the  day — the  Lady  Sarah  |  Second,  male  or  female,  other  than  the  issue 

of  princesses,  who  have  married  or  may  here- 
after marry  into  foreign  families,  from  con- 
tracting matrimony  without  the  consent  of 
the  crown  signified  under  the  great  seal,  and 
declared  every  such  marriage  null  and  void. 
Its  second  provision  enabled  any  member  of 
the  royal  family  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  to  contract  a  valid  marriage,  although 
dissented  from  by  the  crown,  by  giving  twelve 
months'  previous  notice  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should, 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  express 
their  disapprobation.  Its  third  and  last  pro- 
vision declared  that  every  person  who  should 
solemnize,  assist,  or  be  present  at  any  royal 
marriage  without  such  consent,  should  incur 
the  penalties  of  a  praemunire,  as  provided  by 
the  statute  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
King  Richard  the  Second.  The  second  pro- 
vision was  introduced  apparently  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  first,  but  its  absurdities 
were  glaring.  In  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  was 
competent  to  sway  the  sceptre  at  eighteen, 
to  be  regent  at  twenty-one,  but  not  to  choose 
a  consort  until  over  twenty-five.  This  pre- 
posterous innovation  led  at  the  time  to  the 
following  epigram : — 

"  Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,  this  act  appears 
Absurd,  as  I'm  alive, 
To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  years. 
The  wife  at  twenty-five. 

"  The  mystery  how  shall  we  explain  1 
For  sure  us  wise  men  said, 
Thus  early  if  they're  fit  to  reign, 
They  must  be  lit  to  wed. 


Lennox,  daughter  of  a  ducal  house,  in  whose 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
future  mother  of  the  Napiers  would  have 
been  a  consort  worthy  of  a  sovereign.  Her 
son.  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  wars  of  Wellington,  in  his  me- 
moirs of  his  brother  Charles,  the  conqueror 
of  Scinde,  states  that,  "  When  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  George  the  Third  of- 
fered her  his  hand.  She  refused ;  he  persisted, 
and  was  finally  accepted,  partly  because  of 
his  apparently  sincere  passion,  partly  from 
the  influence  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  first 
Lord  Holland.  But  the  politicians  worked 
on  royal  pride,  hurt  by  the  first  refusal,  and 
the  monarch  fell  back."  Although  the  Ger- 
man precedent  of  a  morganatic  marriage 
would  not  have  satisfied  the  purer  delicacy 
of  the  English  lady,  still,  probably  with  a 
view  to  tranquilize  the  apprehensions  of  the 
queen,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  appeared  as  the 
first  of  the  royal  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding. 
The  rank  of  those  of  her  own  family  who  at- 
tended the  bride  would  seem  not  to  have 
entitled  the  queen  to  assume  any  very  lofty 
airs  ;  her  brother,  Charles  Louis  Frederick, 
who  was  present,  being  but  a  colonel  in  a 
regiment  of  Hanoverian  foot  guards.  Edu- 
cated in  the  prejudiced  traditions  of  a  Ger- 
man house,  her  majesty  constantly  boasted 
of  purer  blood  than  her  lord,  and  often  re- 
proached him  with  the  stain  in  his  lineage 
by  the  union  a  hundred  years  before  with  the 
noble  French  family  of  D'Olbleuse.  At  a 
dinner  given  by  her  at  Frogmore,  there  were 
present  with  her  children  some  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick.    One  of  the 
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"  Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,  thou  art  a  fool ! 
And  little  know'st  of  life — 
Alas,  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 
A  kingdom  than  a  wife  !  " 

The  penalties  of  a  praemunire — a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  word  praemonere,  to  fore- 
warn, originally  devised  to  check  papal  in- 
terference in  state  affairs  —  were  adopted 
from  a  barbaric  age  and  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  our  feeblest  monarch.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  states  that  this  silly  provision  was  left 
by  its  devisers  in  the  bill,  "  in  order  that  no- 
body might  be  punished  :  a  secret  they  prob- 
ably did  not  tell  the  king !  " 

The  bill  was  prepared  by  Henry  Bathurst, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Apsley.  We  learn  from  Lord  Camp- 
bell that  "  although  when  attorney-general 
to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  his  master 
being  at  variance  with  George  the  Second, 
he  had  seen  great  reason  to  doubt  the  as- 
serted authority  of  the  king  respecting  the 
marriage  of  his  descendants,  now,  as  chan- 
cellor to  George  the  Third,  he  had  all  bis 
doubts  cleared  up,"  and  supported  the  meas- 
ure in  his  maiden  speech  as  a  peer. 

The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Amongst  others  by  Lord 
Camden,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor,  and 
whose  talents  as  a  great  lawyer  and  unprece- 
dented popularity  as  a  constitutional  judge 
had  elevated  him  to  the  peerage.  Lord 
Campbell  declares :  "  He  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  my  profession  and 
my  party,  for  I  glory,  like  him,  in  the  name 
of  Whig."  "  When  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  was  brought  forward,"  while  •'  he  ad- 
mitted that  some  regulations  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  mesalliance  of  those  near  the 
throne,"  he  strongly  resisted  the  bill.  "  His 
manliness,"  observes  his  biographer,  "  de- 
serves great  credit,  considering  that  the 
reigning  sovereign  was  resolved  to  carry  the 
bill  as  originally  framed  against  the  advice 
of  several  of  his  ministers,  and  had  expressed 
himself  personally  offended  with  all  who 
questioned  its  wisdom."  The  opposition 
was  unavailing,  for,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  "  the  king  grew  dictatorial,  and 
.all  his  creatures  kissed  his  feet."  Strong 
protests  were  left  on  record ;  one,  from  the 
pen  of  Burke,  bears,  together  with  ducal 
signatures,  the  name  of  Charles  Wentworth 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  twice  prime  minis- 
ter.   In  the  House  of  Commons  the  meas- 


ure was  discussed  with  closed  doors,  th 
public  being  excluded  from  the  galleries  and 
the  entrance  being  locked,  as  if  the  members 
were  ashamed  of  the  deed  they  were  doing. 
The  constitutional  lore  and  splendid  decla- 
mation of  Burke,  the  manly  eloquence  of 
Pox,  were  unavailing.  We  quote  again 
from  Walpole :  "  Zeal,  and  money,  and  all 
influence  went  to  work  ;  the  ears  were  closed 
in  which  golden  infusion  has  been  poured." 
Henry  Lawes  Luttrell  affected  to  be  indig- 
nant at  the  dishonor  aimed  at  his  sister,  and 
even  threatened  to  turn  patriot.  Gibbon,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  says  :  "  The  noise 
of  Luttrell  is  subsided,  but  there  was  some 
foundation  for  it.  The  colonel's  expenses 
in  his  bold  enterprise,  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, were  yet  unpaid  by  government.  The 
hero  threatened,  assumed  the  patriot,  re- 
ceived a  sop,  and  again  sunk  into  a  courtier." 
Li  the  language  of  Walpole,  "  Never  was  an 
act  passed  against  which  so  much,  and  for 
which  so  little  was  said."  To  its  other 
claims  upon  the  country  was  added  this — it 
owed  its  existence  to  corruption. 

The  measure  was  hateful  to  the  public ; 
it  rendered  the  title  even  of  Cumberland, 
when  its  duke  became  the  victim  of  court 
persecution,  popular.  Goldsmith  thus  al- 
ludes to  it  in  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  which  was  first  produced  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1773.  When  her  lover  urges 
Miss  Neville  to  elope,  he  exclaims,  "  If  my 
dearest  girl  will  trust  in  her  faithful  Hast- 
ings, we  shall  be  soon  landed  in  Prance, 
where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage are  respected."  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  present  on  the  night  of  the  first 
performance,  and  such  was  the  public  sym- 
pathy excited,  that  the  audience  at  once  ap- 
plied the  allusion  to  his  brother,  and  testified 
their  feeling  in  a  burst  of  applause.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  bride  had  pro- 
ceded  to  Italy,  and  were  received  by  the 
Papal  courts  at  Rome  with  royal  honors ; 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  illuminated  with 
peculiar  splendor  to  greet  their  arrival.  This 
reception  was  designed  to  mark  reprobation 
of  a  measure  which  was  supposed  to  annul  a 
religious  rite.  The  honors  so  paid  deeply 
mortified  the  surviving  Stuarts,  Charles  Ed- 
ward and  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  of  York, 
then  resident,  as  pensioners  of  the  Pope,  at 
Rome. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
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Mf.nn,  of  the  26th  of  May,  1773,  thus  alludes 
to  the  birth  of  the  first  child  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Princess  Sophia 
Matilda  :  *'  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was 
delivered  of  a  princess  this  day;  so  even 
their  holidays  are  taken  from  the  Stuarts." 
It  would  seem  from  the  same  communica- 
tions that  the  king  had  on  that  occasion 
relented  :  "  The  marriages  of  the  two  royal 
dukes,  at  the  request  of  his  Highness  of 
Gloucester,  have  been  authenticated  this 
week.  The  king  sent  the  archbishop,  the 
chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  London,  this  day 
se'nnight,  to  examine  the  proofs  and  report 
them,  with  their  opinions.  They  declared 
themselves  fully  satisfied  with  the  validity 
of  both  marriages,  made  their  report  in  full 
council  before  the  king  last  Wednesday, 
and  the  depositions  were  entered  in  the 
council  books.  You  will  be  surprised  after 
this  account  that  the  good-natured  part  of 
the  duchess's  sex  has  opened  its  triple  mouths 
to  question  the  legality  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester's marriage,  because  there  were  no  wit- 
nesses. The  law  of  England  requires  none. 
The  declaration  of  the  parties  is  sufficient. 
.  .  .  The  duke  was  advised  to  be  married 
again  with  the  king's  consent,  but  he  had 
too  much  sense  to  take  such  silly  counsel, 
though  the  king  would  have  allowed  it.  The 
duke,  however,  submitted  to  the  king's 
pleasure  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary, 
though  fully  satisfied  himself  of  its  validity. 
The  king  sent  him  word  by  the  archbishop, 
that  as  his  royal  highness  was  satisfied,  and 
as  his  majesty  had  heard  no  objection  to 
the  validity,  he  did  not  think  any  further 
steps  necessary.  In  fact,  the  noise  of  those 
who  repine  at  the  duchess's  exaltation  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  convinced  her  marriage 
is  indissoluble."  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  subsequently  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, and  their  eldest  son,  "William  Fred- 
erick, the  future  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  January,  1776,  at  Rome. 
So  marked  was  the  attention  wliich  this 
royal  couple  also  received  there  during  their 
residence,  that  in  the  same  year  Calleteti,  a 
bookseller,  who  had  inscribed  some  dramatic 
works  to  the  duke,  was  banished  by  the 
Papal  court  for  the  offence  of  having  omitted 
"  royal  "  in  the  dedication.  They  subse- 
quently appeared  at  several  foreign  courts, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  writing  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1777,  again  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
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who  was  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Tus- 
cany, assures  him,  "  She  has  not  at  all  for- 
gotten that  she  was  not  royally  born.  I  am 
sur©  you  found  her  as  easy  and  natural  as 
if  she  had  not  married  even  Lord  Walde- 
grave.  When  she  left  England  her  beauty 
had  lost  no  more  than  her  good  qualities. 
I  am  glad  your  court  has  behaved  to  her  as 
they  ought.  I  am  glad  the  English  see  there 
is  no  nation  so  contemptibly  servile  as  our 
own."  The  excellent  but  unpresuming  qual- 
ities of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  although 
not  a  high  born  subject,  won  the  affections 
and  admiration  of  all  the  royal  family  to 
which  we  have  become  allied. 

We  learn  from  the  court  gossip  of  Cor- 
nelia Knight,  that  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Prince  Regent,  was  not  free  from  apprehen- 
sions that  his  daughter  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales  would  have  selected  her  cousin 
of  Gloucester  as  her  future  consort.  Royal 
pride  even  afterwards  descended  to  bestow 
the  hand  of  his  cousin  the  Princess  Mary, 
fourth  daughter  of  George  the  Third,  with 
the  required  consent  of  the  crown,  on  the 
son  of  Maria  Walpole,  and  the  grandson  of 
Dorothy  Clement,  the  milliner's  apprentice 
from  Durham,  William  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1816,  at  Buckingham 
House,  then  the  palace  of  Queen  Charlotte. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  the  two  duke- 
doms, which  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  have  both  become  ex- 
tinct, and  no  descendants  of  George  the 
Second  can  be  traced  through  either  of 
their  matrimonial  alliances. 

Chatham  was  in  retirement  when  the 
measure  passed.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  he  thus  denounced  it :  "  The  doctrine 
of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  is  certainly  new 
fangled  and  impudent;  the  extent  of  the 
powers  it  gives  the  crown  is  wanton  and 
tyrannical."  Chatham,  had  he  been  minis- 
ter then,  might  have  shown  the  king  that 
foreign  princes  do  not  always  make  the  best 
of  husbands,  and  recalling  memorable  ex- 
amples in  his  majesty's  own  immediate  fam- 
ily, might  have  pointed  to  that  remarkable 
episode  in  Hanoverian  history,  the  tragic 
fate  of  Dorothea  Sophia  of  Zell,  through 
whom  he  derived  much  of  his  German  patri- 
mony and  his  birth. 

There  was  a  still  nearer  and  dearer  con- 
nection of  the  king,  whose  fate  ought  to  have 
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induced  him  to  pause.  Caroline  Matilda, 
the  favorite  sister  of  George  the  Third,  is 
one  of  those  unions  of  consanguinity,  which 
the  strongest  predilections  of  cousinship 
could  not  draw  closer,  had  married  with 
royal  approval  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards 
Christian  the  Seventh,  son  of  Frederick  the 
Fifth  of  Denmark  and  Louisa,  daughter  of 
George  the  Second.  "  She  had  been  linked," 
in  the  language  of  Earl  Stanhope,  "  with  an 
abject  wretch,  destitute  alike  of  sense  and 
virtue  ;  "  but  that  wretch  was  first  cousin  of 
his  bride.  The  fatal  night  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1772,  little  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore the  royal  message  to  parliament,  wit- 
nessed an  English  princess,  the  sister  and 
wife  of  a  king,  the  mother  of  a  future  king, 
subjected  to  indignities  resembling  those 
•which  eighty  years  before  had  been  endured 
by  her  great  grandmother,  the  injured  Sophia 
of  Zell.  Queen  Matilda,  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep'  in  her  own  palace,  was  informed 
of  her  arrest.  Neither  her  station  nor  her 
sex  received  respect.     Attempting,  in  the 
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In  kneeling  at  her  feet  he  affected  to 
emulate  the  most  illustrious  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  had 
given  his  hand  in  lawful  wedlock  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Joan,  the  once  fair  maid  of  Kent, 
when,  like  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert,  she  too  was  in 
her  second  widowhood. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act  enabled  the  son 
of  the  king  who  imposed  it  on  us,  having 
married  this  lady,  to  violate  his  plighted 
faith,  and  gratify  the  German  predilections 
of  his  father  by  his  ill-assorted  union  with 
a  foreign  princess,  Caroline  Sophia  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  wife,  not  of  his  choice,  but  of  his 
aversion.  In  that  union  the  ties  of  German 
consanguinity  were  again  drawn  as  close  as 
nature  would  endure.  The  eldest  son  of 
George  the  Third  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king. 

Honest  and  binding  marriage  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice  might  have  made  almost 
a  man  even  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
Marriage  Act  helped  largely  to  make  him 
what  he  was.  It  would  have  saved  the  de- 
frenzy  of  despair,  to  reach  the  chamber  of  j  liberations  of  the  most  august  judicial  As- 


her  husband,  she  was  rudely  repelled  by  the 
bayonets  of  a  brutal  soldiery  ;  and  only  half 
attired,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  hur- 
ried away  to  the  castle  of  Croningsberg. 
There,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  surrounded 
by  spies,  she  endured  a  close  captivity  of 
four  months,  terminated  by  the  manly  in- 
trepidity of  Colonel  Murray  Keith,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  at  Copenhagen,  and  by  the  men- 
acing attitude  of  England.  This  victim  of 
a  royal  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince  at 
last  found  refuge  in  a  British  ship  of  war. 
Fact  might  have  been  set  against  fact,  and 
argument  thus  held  that  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity with  foreign  princes  were  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
princesses  of  England. 

As  the  malady  which  in  after  times  clouded 
the  mind  of  the  king  cleared  away,  he  saw 
some  melancholy  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure he  had  forced  upon  this  country.  Scan- 
dals sullied  the  fair  fame  of  one  at  least  of 
his  daughters.  George  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  early  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Mary 
Anne  Smythe,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Herbert.  His  love  was  known  to  the  bal- 
lad-monger : 

"  I'd  crown  resign, 
To  cal4  thee  mine, 
Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill !  " 


sembly  in  the  empire  from  odious  disclos- 
ures ;  it  would  have  saved  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown  from  the  ignominy  of 
discomfiture  ;  and  the  nation  from  the  sin 
and  shame  and  sorrow  of  an  example,  which 
terminated  in  the  degradation,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  death,  of  the  erring  but  per- 
secuted Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

Then  we  have  had — all  the  immorality 
being  in  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act — the  Sussex  Peerage  case.  Augustus 
Frederick  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sixth  son  of 
George  the  Third,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1793,  at  Rome,  entered  into  the  most  solemn 
matrimonial  contract  with  the  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dunmore.  That  contract  was 
still  further  consecrated  by  a  marriage  sol- 
emnized on  the  3d  of  April,  in  the  Papal 
city,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  ceremony  was  again  repeated 
on  the  5th  of  December  following,  in  St. 
George's  church,  Hanover-square.  On  the 
event  becoming  known  to  the  king,  a  suit 
was  instituted  by  him  in  the  royal  name  to 
annul  the  marriage.  The  prohibitory  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  was  alone  relied  on  to  de- 
feat its  validity,  and  in  August,  1794,  the 
king  obtained  a  decree  declaratory  of  its 
nullity.     On  the  death  of  the  royal  duke  his 
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eldest  son,  Augustus  Frederick  d'Este,  as 
heir,  in  1843  claimed,  in  right  of  his  moth- 
er's marriage,  the  honors  and  dignities  of 
his  father,  the  dukedom  of  Sussex,  the  earl- 
dom of  Inverness,  and  the  baronage  of  Ark- 
low.  The  petition  having  been  referred  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  then 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  that  assembly,  as  a  witness  to  sustain 
the  marriage  as  valid  according  to  Roman 
law.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Campbell,  declared,  "  The  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given  to  us  of  the 
Roman  law,  uncontradicted  as  it  is,  would 
prove  that  a  marriage  at  Rome  of  English 
Protestants,  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
own  Church,  would  be  recognized  as  a  mar- 
riage by  the  Roman  law,  and  therefore  would 
be  a  marriage  all  over  the  world.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
validity  of  the  marriage."  Such  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
Peers ;  annulment,  by  this  most  immoral 
law,  of  a  Protestant  marriage  between  Brit- 
ish-born subjects,  which  even  the  Romish 
Church  would  recognize. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  long  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  entered  into  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Cecelia  Letitia  Gore, 
the  widow  of  Sir  George  Buggin,  who,  dur- 
ing her  widowhood,  had  assumed  her  moth- 
er's name  of  Underwood.  Her  second  mar- 
riage with  the  royal  duke  being  also  without 
the  previous  assent  of  the  crown,  she  never 
claimed  or  assumed  the  title  of  royal  high- 
ness. Her  majesty,  however,  iii  1840, 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  royal  husband, 
raised  this  lady  to  ducal  rank  as  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  according  to  her  husband's 
title.  The  restrictive  measure  which  we 
have  arraigned  exceeds  in  the  cruelty  of  its 
pressure  on  the  innocent  the  marriage  act 
of  the  most  despotic  of  English  sovereigns. 
Henry  the  Eighth  imposed  the  penalties 
of  treason  upon  any  person  contracting 
an  unauthorized  marriage  with  one  of  the 
king's  children.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
promising  reign  of  his  young  successor,  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,was  to  repeal  that  enactment. 
The  clandestine  marriage  in  1560  of  the 
Lady  Catherine  Gray,  of  the  royal  blood,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  crown  under  the  will  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  if  the  Princess  Elizabeth  | 
should  die  without  issue — would  accordingly  | 
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have  been  valid.  The  Star  Chamber  did  arbi- 
trarily imprison  the  earl,  but  the  children,  if 
any,  would  have  been  legitimate.  The  same 
would  have  been  the  result  with  the  issue 
of  the  secret  marriage  between  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  and  William  Seymour,  al- 
though it  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower. 
Until  this  German  custom  was  engrafted 
upon  English  law,  we  find  no  edict  which 
visits  with  perpetual  degradation  the  inno- 
cent and  unborn  ofispring  of  parents  pro- 
fessing the  same  religious  creed,  whose 
hands  had  been  solemnly  joined  by  a  rite 
recognized  as  sacred. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Royal  German 
Marriage  Act,  a  daughter  of  England  was 
never  thought  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of 
an  English  prince.  Three  of  the  six  sover- 
eigns of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  three  of 
the  four  soveriegns  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
were  born  of  royal  marriages  with  subjects. 
William  the  Norman,  from  whom  the  long 
line  of  English  royalty  deduces  its  descent, 
was  even  proud  of  the  plebeian  birth  of  his 
mother  Arlotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner. 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  Fifth  of  England, 
the  hero  of  Agincourt,  was  the  son  of  a 
subject,  Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
Hereford.  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time  honored 
Lancaster,"  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  ac- 
cepted Catherine  Swinford,  then  a  widow, 
as  his  third  wife.  Thus  he  and  Chaucer 
married  sisters.  The  founder  of  the  royal 
line  of  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tu- 
dor, Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, only  child  of  John  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Historic  Doubts, 
describes  the  marriage  of  Henry  Tudor 
with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  as  an  alliance  between  an  illegiti- 
mate branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  and 
an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  York. 
Two  negatives  making  an  aflirmative,  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  was  thus  ob- 
tained. Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  had  married  fii'st  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and  secondly  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  from  these  two  marriages, 
James  the  First,  the  son  of  Henry  Darnley, 
a  subject,  derived  his  title  to  the  united 
crowns.  Edward  the  Sixth  was  the  son  of 
Jane  Seymour,  an  English  lady.  Eliza- 
beth, whose  reign  is  surrounded  with  glori- 
ous associations,  contrasting  so  strikingly 
with  that  of  her  sister  of  foreign  and  royal 
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birth,  in  the  maternal  line  traced  her  line- 
age through  her  mother,  Anna  Boleyn,  to  a 
citizen  of  London. 

The  consorts  of  foreign  birth  and  royal 
blood  of  the  three  succeeding  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  acquired  only  the 
hatred  of  the  nation.  To  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France,  the  haughty  and  intolerant 
daughter  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  may  be 
traced  many  of  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
and  perhaps  the  ultimate  fate  of  her  vacil- 
lating and  treacherous  husband,  Charles  the 
First.  His  profligate  son,  Charles  the 
Second,  expressed  his  readiness  to  wed  an 
English  wife,  if  one  sufficiently  wealthy 
could  be  found  to  satiate  his  avarice.  Ul- 
timately, his  corrupt  acceptance  of  age  and 
ugliness  was  purchased  by  the  rich  dowry 
of  a  royal  and  foreign  bride,  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  a  union  without  honor  and  with- 
out offspring.  The  first  marriage  of  his 
brother,  James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of 
York,  with  Ann  Hyde,  an  English  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  barrister,  then  in  the  Temple, 
although  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  title 
of  Clarendon,  gave  to  the  nation  two 
queens,  Mary,  whose  alliance  with  William 
of  Orange  made  way  for  our  happy  revolu- 
tion, and  her  sister  Anne.  The  traditional 
name  of  the  "  good  Queen  Anne,"  is  not 
yet  forgotten  in  England,  and  while  the 
comeliness  of  her  person  attested  the  homeli- 
ness of  her  birth,  it  was  her  constant  boast 
that  she  was  "entirely  English."  The  weak 
and  bigoted  Mary  Este,  the  second  and  for- 
eign consort  of  the  worthless  father  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  the  source  of  a  long  and 
unbroken  series  of  calamities  to  the  Stuarts 
and  to  the  country.  Strongly  marked  was 
the  contrast  between  the  worthless  offspring 
of  the  foreign  union  with  royal  blood,  and  the 
son  of  the  English  mother. 

The  dynastic  difficulties  which  arose  from 
the  rival  claims  of  remote  or  collateral  lineals 
in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  are  gone ; 
the  conspiracies  which  deluged  England 
"with  blood  in  those  of  the  Tudors,  in  our 
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altered  social  and  constitutional  relations, 
cannot  be  repeated.  Our  repose  is  no  longer 
startled  by  the  phantom  of  a  disputed 
succession.  The  race  of  the  Stuarts  has 
perished  and  passed  away.  The  preroga- 
tive of  assent  once  claimed  as  a  fief  by  the 
elected  head  of  the  Germanic  Empire  on  the 
marriage  of  an  electoral  prince  ceased  on 
the  extinction  of  that  dignity  in  1806,  and 
the  creation  of  the  inferior  and  limited  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria.  By  his  act  of  abdi- 
cation, Francis  the  Second,  the  last  Empe- 
ror of  Germany — formally  absolved  all  the 
princes  of  the  confederation  from  the  fealty 
which  they  owed  to  him  as  their  chief.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  empire  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  modern  federation  of  the 
German  states.  What  pretence  can  there 
be,  then,  for  continuing  in  England  a  power 
of  prohibition  adopted  from  our  Hanover- 
ian connection,  from  which  even  that  Ger- 
man crown  has  been  exempted  ?  Even  if 
it  were  in  force  there,  we  have  long  since 
sent  back  its  crown  jewels  to  Hanover. 

There  is  no  policy  to  justify,  there  is 
everything  to  make  England  despise  and 
disdain,  the  pitiful  support  to  be  derived 
from  matrimonial  alliances  with  petty  Ger- 
man princes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  as- 
serts and  sustains  its  supremacy  in  every 
country  and  in  every  clime.  Shall  the  high- 
est of  our  young  nobility  at  home,  alone  be 
made  subject  to  the  Hindoo  distinctions  of 
caste  ?  Why  are  we  to  exclude  those  en- 
nobled by  ancestral  honors,  pre-eminent 
for  intellectual  or  acquired  endowments,  or 
illustrious  by  glorious  achievements,  if 
"born  and  bred  Britons,"  from  the  more 
intimate  and  more  aff'ectionate  relations  of 
that  domestic  circle,  within  which  the  pur- 
est private  virtues  dignify  a  royal  home? 
Why  are  we  to  limit  so  closely  for  our  sov- 
ereigns the  chances  of  domestic  happiness, 
by  a  custom  that  leaves  to  an  English 
princess  only  about  a  dozen  men  from 
among  whom  her  husband  must  be  sought  ? 


Muscular  Christianity  has  blossomed 
into  many  forms — volunteers,  alpine  climbers, 
and  athletic  clubs.  One  of  the  last-named  in- 
stitutions has  l)een  founded  in  Liverpool ;  tlic 
members  traininjj:  themselves  to  contend  in  all 
manly  exercises,  fenciug,  broadsword,  running, 


jumping,  vaulting,  walking,  riding,  wrestling, 
and  the  like.  This  society  has  made  so  much 
progress  already  as  to  contemplate  liolding  a 
Grand  Olympic  Festival  on  the  21st  of  June, 
when  various  prizes  will  be  given  for  foot-races, 
walking,  and  a  steeple-chase. 
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ducal  highnesses,  nobles,  generals,  ambassa- 
dors, and  authors  flit  by  us  in  a  panorama, 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  During  these  first 
ten  years,  Herr  Varnhagen  seems  not  to 
Prussian  privy  councillor,  poet,  and  novelist   have  had  the  proper  knack  for  his  business, 


From  The  Spectator. 
A   GERMAN  PEPYS.* 
The    voluminous    diary   of    Humboldt's 
friend — the  clever  ex-colonel,  ex-diplomatist. 


— Varnhagen  von  Ense,  is  the  best  comment 
and  elucidation  of  German  history  which 
has  been  published  these  fifty  years.  Varn- 
hagen's  Diary,  in  its  way,  is  quite  as  valu- 
able as  Pepys'  famous  work,  as,  in  fact, 
there  are  many  similarities  between  the  late 
privy  councillor  of  Berlin  and  the  ancient 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  Varnhagen  had 
even  more  opportunities  of  seeing  "  great 


but  noted  down  indiscriminately  whatsoever 
came  within  his  reach.  Thus,  naturally,  the 
flat  is  predominating.  Gradually,  however, 
the  pages  of  the  diarist  become  more  inter- 
esting, and  genial  glimpses  into  the  Prus- 
sian world  of  thought  and  action  come  into 
light.  Here  is  one  such  glimpse  into  the 
royal  palace  at  Berlin,  giving  a  curious 
sketch  of  the  way  in  which  a  poet-laureate 


people  "  than  Pepys.     The  literary  fame  of  !  was  treated  by  an  august  patron  of  art  and 
Varnhagen,  coupled  with  that  of  his  famous  I  literature  : — 


wife,  the  genial  Rahel — a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  Mrs.  Thrale  and  a  Madame  de  Stael 


"  The  count  told  me,  with  great  glee,  of 
the  literary  soirees  at  the  palace  when  Tieck 


— made  him  intimate  with  all  the  political  i  is  reading  to  the  king.     There  is  not  a  mo 


and  diplomatic  notabilities  of  Germany, 
while  his  past  military  career,  his  social  po- 
sition, and  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  gave 
him  the  entree  into  the  crtme  de  la  creme 
of  Teutonic  society.     Of  all  these  circum- 


ment's  silence  in  the  room,  and  people  are 
constantly  running  in  and  out;  but  the  in- 
stant Tieck  ceases  reading,  the  king,  in  his 
sweetest  manner,  lisps,  '  My  dear  Tieck, 
please  do  continue.'  Which,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  majesty  taking  up  the  news- 


stances,   unusually  favorable  for  a  diarist,  !  papers,  and  exchanging  comments  with  the 
Herr  Varnhagen  von  Ense  made  the  very  ' 
best  use.     Getting  advanced  in  years,  be- 
coming hlase  with  life,  and  discovering  the 
truth  that  all  is  vanity  of  vanities,  he  set 


I  Prince  of  Prussia  and  others  around.     Poor 
!  Tieck !     What   a  mockery  and  torment  it 
must  be  to  him." 

Here  is  another  little  morceau  in  which 


himself  down  to  take  revenge  of  the  young   ^^^  ^^^^  gracious  majesty  is  made  to  figure. 

world  by  chronicling  its  actions.     The  chap-   The  date  is  September,  1845  :— 

ters   thus   produced,   terribly  ugly   though 

some   of  them  are   in   their  photographic 

truthfulness,  bear  all  of  them  the  impress 

of  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  persons 

and  events  which  they  describe.     Of  course. 


"  The  king,  on  the  Rhine,  wished  to  go 
with  Queen  Victoria  to  a  magnificent  con- 
cert. To  his  surprise,  the  queen  meets  him 
en  neglige,  yawns  at  him,  says  she  is  tired, 
has  headache,  and  begs  him  to  spare  her. 
Thereupon  the  king  returns  to  his  consort, 


they  are  entirely  fragmentary,  and  without '  saying,  *  Ich  habe  eben  in  einen  tie/en  Eng 


any  immediate  connection  with  each  other 
written  down  as  they  were  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  The  best  analysis  and  de- 
scription which,  therefore,  can  be  given  of 
the  Diary  is  by  culling  some  of  the  scraps 
at  random,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
reader. 

The  entries  in  the  Diary  commence  in 
August,  1835,  and  end  in  April,  1848.  The 
first  two  volumes,  which  bring  the  journal 
up  to  the  end  of  1844,  are  the  least  interest- 
ing, being  descriptive  chiefly  of  the  dull  and 
dreary  life  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  the 
equally  dull  scandals  of  the  city.  Royal 
and  imperial  majesties,    ducal   and  grand 

*  Tnfjebuchcr  von  K.  A.  Varnhagen  von  Ense 
(Diary  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense).  4  vols.  Leipzig: 
F.  A.  Brockhaus.     London:  Trubuer  and  Co. 


lisclien  Schlund  hineingesehen ! '     The  con- 
cert was  spoilt." 

Varnhagen  is  bitter  on  this  royal  inter- 
view : — 

"  The  Victoria  visit  is  ill  commented  upon 
by  the  public.  The  ostentatious  splendor 
of  the  entertainments,  and  the  exaggerated 
empressement  shown  by  the  king,  made 
everybody  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  A 
simple  and  kind  reception  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  than  these  fetes  to  the  tune 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  thalers.  There 
appeared  a  caricature  representing  a  host 
of  hungry  handloom  weavers  warming  their 
shivering  bodies  at  the  royal  fireworks." 

The  following  is  not  a  little  characteris- 
tic :— 

**  Queen  Victoria  called  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
informing  him  that  her  husband   had  the 
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precedence  of  an  Austrian  archduke.  Her 
majesty  wished  hira  to  inform  the  king  that 
the  queen  his  consort,  had  been  very  wrong 
in  giving  her  arm  to  the  archduke.  The 
king  thereupon  at  once  went  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, offering  excuses  on  the  plea  of  his 
own  ignorance,  and  promising  that  the  mis- 
take should  not  occur  again.  To  avoid  un- 
pleasantness either  way,  the  king  henceforth 
took  great  care  to  prevent  a  simultaneous 
meeting  of  the  two  princes,  which  might 
give  rise  to  the  question  of  precedence." 

The  review  of  his  troops  at  the  royal  in- 
terview gave  not  a  little  trouble  to  Frederick 
William  IV.  :— 

**  The  king  was  mightily  displeased  with 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  army,  especially  those 
of  the  life  guards.  He  gave  way  to  his 
anger  by  spitting,  calling  the  generals  don- 
keys, oxen,  and  stupid  asses.  The  Prince 
of  Prussia  did  not  fare  much  better,  being 
spoken  to  very  cavalierly,  and  told  that  if 
real  war  were  to  be  carried  on  in  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  army  might  be  lost  in  a 
defile.  The  scene  was  wound  up  by  bis 
majesty's  word  of  command,  *  Will  you 
come  out,  you  canaille  ? ' " 

The  Guelphs  do  not  find  more  favor  than 
the  HohenzoUerns  in  the  eyes  of  the  diar- 
ist:— 

"The  crown  princess  of  Hanover  has 
given  birth  to  a  prince.  This  secures  the 
succession.  Many  think,  however,  it  would 
be  much  better  that  the  race  should  die 
out." 

Under  date  of  October  30,  1845  :— 

"  Humboldt  says  at  Sans  Souci  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  excluding  all  others,  is 
whether  the  Jews  crossed  the  Red  Sea  on  a 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Nothing  else  is 
heard  of  for  the  moment,  and  the  whole 
world  is  forgotten  over  the  reports  and 
drawings  just  sent  in  by  Bunsen  and  Lep- 
sius." 

There  was  a  great  meeting  of  German 
and  foreign  theologians  at  Berlin  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1848.  The  king  took  much  in- 
terest in  the  discussions,  and  inquired  where 
the  sittings  were  taking  place.     "  In  the 


1 


year  to  year.  The  low  literature  of  France, 
together  with  the  produce  of  Veuve  Cliquot, 
was  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the 
royal  palace.  The  following  is  really  too 
bad:— 

!  "  One  day  a  courier  read  the  foulest 
stories  to  the  king,  which  delighted  his 
majesty  so  much  that  he  rolled  on  the  sofa, 
ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  After  a  while 
the  queen  entered  the  room,  and  the  king, 
in  his  hilarity,  ordered   his  reader  to  con- 

■  tinue  the  pleasant  stories.     The  gentleman 
begged  to  be  excused.     His  majesty  then 
took  up  the  book  himself  and  read  eine  1 
kleine    Geschichte,    to    the    horror   of   the  j 
queen." 

The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Prussia 
are  prettily  sketched  as  follows  : — 

"  On  my  walk,  this  morning,  I  met  Bishop 
Neander  and  another  clergyman,  both  full 
of  smiles.  A  little  farther  on,  I  ran  against 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Strauss,  his  majesty's 
private  chaplain,  also  in  the  happiest  tem- 
per. I  told  him  his  reverend  brethren  must 
i  have  had  a  happy  meeting,  as  they  seemed 
i  all  excessively  jolly.  *  No,'  says  he,  '  it  is 
not  that,  but  we  expected  the  convocation 
to  sit  all  the  afternoon,  and  are  glad  to  get 
off  at  one.' " 

Of  some  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany 
Varnhagen  gives  curious  pictures,  showing 
their  position  as  anything  but  enviable. 
The  old  Landgraf  of  Hesse-Homburg  he 
met  in  the  summer  of  1846,  during  a  visit 
to  Homburg : — 

"  His  Serene  Highness  honored  me  with 
a'visit  at  noon.  After  some  talk  about  poli- 
tics, in  which  I  was  surprised  by  his  liberal 
opinions,  he  began  discussing  his  own  family 
matters.  He  said  he  led  a  most  miserable 
life,  seeing  nobody,  and  separated  even  from 
his  nearest  relations.  He  particularly  com- 
plained of  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law. 
The  latter,  he  said,  never  left  her  room,  and 
hated  everybody,  particularly  his  wife.  Even 
when  the  Landgravine  was  dangerously  ill, 
for  eight  months,  she  never  visited  her,  but 
fell  into  a  fainting  fit  when  she  heard  that  a 


saloon  of  Minister  Eichhorn,"  was  the  reply,  j  Catholic  priest  had  been  called  to  administer 


"Oh,  I  know  the  place,"  said  the  king. 
"When  I  was  crown  prince,  I  was  there 
once  at  dinner,  and  remember  a  monstrous 
fish  which  stank  horribly.  Well,  I  hope  the 
present  denizens  will  leave  a  better  smell 
behind  them." 

According  to  Varnhagen,  the  king's  love  '  graf  was  suffering  also  under  the  severest 
for  coarse  and  foul  anecdote  increased  from  S  of  misfortunes,  want  of  cash.     It  appears 


the  last  communion.  The  poor  Landgraf, 
who  told  me  all  this,  seemed  to  have  much 
more  on  his  mind ;  but  I  could  not  get  it 
out  of  him  this  time." 

Varnhagen  was   more  fortunate  another 
time,  when  he  "got  it  out"  that  the  Land- 


that  the  chief  income  of  his  serene  highness 
is  derived  from  the  rouge-et-noir  tables  at 
Ilomburg,  which  of  late  had  shown  a  falling 
off  in  victims.     Poor  Landgraf ! 

The  classic  realm  of  Ilesse-Cassel  is  not 
forgotten  by  the  diarist.     It  seems  the  gar- 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
the  fight  between  soldiers  and  citizens  be- 
gan :  it  was  a  fearful  bloodshed,  the  actual 
extent  of  which  has  never  been  correctly 
ascertained. 


After  the  fight  had  lasted  for  twenty- 


rulons  old  Landgraf  led  him  into  not  a  few  four  hours,  in  the  night  from  the  18th  to 
of  the  mysteries  of  government  of  that  happy  the  19th  of  March,  an  eminent  inhabitant 
country.     We  learn : —  of  Berlin  went  up  to  the  king,  and  entreated 

him,  in  wild  accents,  to  end  the  frightful 
"  The  suppression  of  the  German  Catholic  !  carnage,  and  to  command  the  cessation  of 
congregations  in  Ilesse-Cassel  was  brought  j  the  bombardment.  The  king,  leaning  his 
to  pass  through  influeuce  from  Vienna.  The  ,  head  on  his  arm,  remained  silent.  The 
influence  consisted  in  a  present  of  a  hun-  i  Prince  of  Prussia  then  aj^proached,  crying, 
dred  thousand  florins  made  to  the  Countess  j  '  No,  that  shall  not  be.  Never !  Rather 
of  Schauraburg  -(Madame  Gertrude),  the ,  the  city  of  Berlin  and  all  its  inhabitants 
married  mistress  of  the  Electoral  Prince. !  shall  perish  than  we  shall  give  way.  We 
This  woman  was  bought  from  her  first  hus-  j  must  crush  the  demagogues  under  car- 
band  for  hard  cash.     Trustworthy  persons    tridges.'    The  king  remained  silent,  leaning 


have  seen  the  cheque." 


on  his  arm." 


In  a  note  to  this  paragraph  it  is  stated 
that  the  facts  are  derived  from  a  "most 
trustworthy  communication  of  one  at  the 


There  are  a  good  many  sketches  in  the 
diary  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent king  of  Prussia.     The  following  is  one 

of  the  most  striking : —  i  court."    Another  equally  strange  scene  is 

.       ^  .     .       -,  .  T    .n     T%  .  -  i  reported  on  the  authority  of  a  Lieutenant 

"An  ugly  affair,  m  which  the  Prmce  of    ^upinsky,  who,  with  six  grenadiers,  stood 
Prussia  was  concerned,  took  place  at  the        ^.     ,         ,       ,       ,         «   ,     i  •  ^^ 

Stettin  Railway  station  here  at  Berlin.  The  ■  ^^^^^^^^  ""^  ^^^  chamber  of  the  king  on  the 
prince  accompanied  the  Grand  Duke  Con-    ^^^^  °^  March  : — 

stantine  of  Russia  to  the  station,  and  find-  \  "  At  the  first  booming  of  cannon,  the 
ing  things  not  in  the  order  he  desired,  went  queen  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  « In  the 
up  to  a  director,  took  hold  of  him,  and  name  of  God,'  she  exclaimed,  '  do  not  kill 
bumped  him  against  the  wall.  He  then  be-  the  people.  Let  us  fly  ! '  she  added,  '  we 
gan  quarrelling  with  a  merchant  of  Ham-  have  no  children ;  we  are  rich  enough.'  It 
burg,  who  walked  about  on  the  platform  was  too  late.  Five  times  the  king,  with  the 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  The  merchant,  '  queen  on  his  arm,  accompanied  by  a  single 
however,  brusquely  replied  that  he  was  a  '  soldier,  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Lust- 
stranger,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  garten,  where  the  carriages  were  waiting, 
princes.  The  whole  afi'air  came  to  the  ears  ready  packed ;  and  five  times  they  came 
of  the  king,  who  said  ironically,  '  Well,  this  back  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an 
is  first-rate  on  the  part  of  an  heir-apparent    hour.     Major  von  Vincke,  and  others,  went 


in  search  of  popularity.'  " 

Varnhagen  does  not  contribute  much  that 
has  not  been  already  known  to  the  history 
of  the  Prussian  revolution  of  1848  ;  but  the 


after  their  majesties,  and  fetched  them  back 
almost  by  force." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
publication  of  Varnhagen's  diary  has  made 


sketches  he  gives  of  the  individual  actors  in  j  an  immense  sensation  in  Germany.  The 
the  drama  are  very  striking.  On  the  first ;  work  is  praised  by  some,  abused  by  others, 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  at  Berlin  the  i  and  read  by  all.  It  is  somewhat  to  the 
king  was  in  favor  of  the  largest  concessions  honor  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  that 
to  the  liberal  party  ;  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  when  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  in  which 
on  the  other  side,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  he  is  particularly  roughly  handled,  appeared, 
violent  means  of  suppression — "  Kill  the  some  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  minister  of 
revolutionary  dogs  ;  kill  them  !  "  he  continu-  police  wanted  to  forbid  their  circulation 
ally  shouted.  He  trembled  with  rage  when  within  the  country,  his  majesty  opposed  this 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  "  The  king  order,  and  gave  leave  for  the  free  sale  of  the 
himself  was  pale  with  fear  ;  he  could  neither  book.  It  was  certainly  the  best  policy  under 
eat  nor  sleep,  not  even  drink."  His  inac-  the  circumstances,  for,  had  the  work  been 
tivity  gave  the  reigns  of  government  finally   prohibited,  it  would  probably  have  been  still 
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more  eagerly  devoured  than  it  is  now.  As 
it  is,  edition  after  edition  is  struck  off  at 
Leipsic,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Herr 
Brockhaus,  the  Murray  of  Germany.  The 
publication  of  the  diary,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
niece  of  Varnhagen,  Fraulein  Ludmiila  As- 
sing,  is  a  good  deal  blamed  by  some  of  the 
more  straight-laced  German  critics,  as  being 
unauthorized;  but  even  their  adversaries 
have  little  to  say  against  the  facts  of  the 
book,  which  seem  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  true.  This  being  the  case,  the  political 
sky  of  German  affairs  looks  very  threatening. 
With  kings,  princes,  and  ministers,  such  as 
are  painted  by  Herr  Varnhagen  von  Ense — 
petty  tyrants  some,  knaves  others,  and  block- 
heads nearly  all  of  them  —  Germany  can 
scarcely  think  of  marching  forward  in  the 
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"  path  of  progress,"  and  has  the  choice  only 
of  either  extinguishing  her  rulers  by  con- 
stitutional means,  or  offering  them  a  pass- 
port in  unconstitutional  modern  Italian  fash- 
ion. At  any  rat;e,  the  diary  cannot  fail  of 
leaving  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  more  thoughtful  among  the  people,  stim- 
ulating them  to  political  energy.  Germany 
is  singularly  poor  in  bold  and  unbiassed 
histories  of  the  German  governments,  and 
while  the  past  of  India  and  Egypt  has  been 
explored  by  the  learned  professors  of  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  and  Bonn,  the  actual  state  of 
Prussia,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  the  rest  of 
the  thirty  Teutonic  realms,  has  remained  a 
sealed  book  even  to  the  denizens  of  these 
countries.  It  is  quite  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  Germany  to  have  found  a  Pepys. 


Balloon  Telegraphing  in  Battle  — 
The  Telegraph  Corps  of  McClellan's 
Army. — We  find  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ex- 
press a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker  Spring,  Super- 
intendent of  Telegraph  Construction  in  General 
McClellan's  army,  describing  the  use  of  the  tel- 
egraph in  a  balloon  during  the  great  battle 
before  Richmond.     Mr.  Spring  says  : — 

"  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  ordered  by 
Col.  Eckert  (our  superintendent  of  military  tel- 
egraphs) to  try  a  telegraphic  experiment  from 
a  balloon.  Saturday  morning,  when  we  heard 
that  a  great  battle  must  be  fought,  Professor 
Lowe  notified  me  that  I  should  extend  the  wire 
to  his  balloon  and  we  would  try  it.  In  one 
hour  we  had  brought  the  wire  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  I  was  ready  to  ascend  with  the  Professor. 
The  battle  had  commenced.  When  it  had 
reached  its  zenith.  Professor  Lowe  and  myself, 
with  the  telegraph,  had  reached  an  altitude  of 
two  thousand  feet.  With  the  aid  of  good 
glasses,  we  were  enabled  to  view  the  whole 
affair  between  these  powerful  contending  armies. 

"  As  the  fight  progressed,  hasty  observations 
were  made  by  the  Professor  and  given  to  me 
verbally,  all  of  which  1  instantly  forwarded  to 
Gen.  McClellan  and  division  commanders  through 
the  agency  of  the  obedient  field  instrument 
which  stood  by  our  side  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car.  Occasionally  a  masked  battery  would 
open  upon  our  brave  fellows.  In  such  cases 
the  occupants  of  the  balloon  would  inform  our 
artillerists  of  its  position,  and  the  next  shot  or 
two  would,  in  every  case,  silence  the  masked 
and  annoying  customer. 


"  For  hours,  and  until  quite  dark,  we  re- 
mained in  the  air,  the  telegraph  keeping  up 
constant  communication  with  some  point. 
From  the  balloon  to  Fortress  Monroe,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  one  hundred  miles,  this  wire 
worked  beautifully.  A  number  of  messages 
were  sent  and  received  between^  these  two 
points,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  tremendous 
rush  of  business  on  the  wire  I  should  have  tele- 
graphed you  directly  from  the  balloon,  while 
the  battle  was  raging. 

"  Sunday  morning  at  daybreak  we  again 
ascended.  Early  in  the  morning  the  battle  was 
renewed  and  with  more  fierceness  than  the  day 
before.  Incessant  firing  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery was  kept  up  until  noon,  when  I  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  to  announce  by  telegraph  fi-om 
the  balloon  that  we  could  seethe  enemy  retreat- 
ing rapidly  toward  Richmond.  At  this  time  we 
could  see  firing  on  James  River  to  the  left  of 
Richmond,  distance  from  the  balloon  (some 
said)  fifteen  miles.  This  fire  was  of  short  dura- 
tion." 

How  Richmond  looked  from  the  Bal- 
loon. — "  The  streets  of  Richmond  in  the 
morning  presented  a  deserted  appearance,  but 
very  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday  nothing 
of  interest  transpired  beyond  the  removal  of  the 
rebel  dead  and  wounded,  all  of  which  we  could 
distinctly  see  from  the  balloon.  Every  availa- 
ble machine  that  had  wheels  was  brought  into 
requisition  for  this  purpose.  From  the  scene 
of  battle  into  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  road  was 
literally  lined  with  ambulances,  wagons  and  carts, 
conveying  dead  and  wounded." 


FRANCE 

FRANCE  IN  AMERICA. 
The  French  journal  iy'^spnYPw^Ztc  hints, 
in  the  following  article,  that  the  French 
Mexican  expedition  is  but  a  step  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  South  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  "Our  lost  influence  in  America"  : 
-^N.  Y.  Eve,  Post. 


IN    AMERICA. 


"  Yesterday  the  utility  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition was  discussed,  and  its  consequences 
attempted  to  be  foretold.  On  one  side  of 
the  narrow  scale  of  financial  interest  were 
put  the  material  advantages  of  France,  and 
on  the  other  the  sacrifices  incurred  by  a  long 
expedition. 

"  It  is  not  thus,  however,  thank  God ! 
that  the  acts  of  France  are  to  be  judged. 
We  must  have  higher  views  ;  and,  without 
taking  account  of  the  claims  of  the  spirit  of 
economy,  discover,  if  for  the  fpture  great 
moral  results  are  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

"  These  results,  we  foresee,  are  the  influ- 
ence of  France,  reconquering  in  America  the 
ground  lost  sixty  years  ago  by  revolutions 
and  wars. 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  anything. 
But  if  the  reader  will  consider  the  state  of 
things  at  present,  viz.:  the  war  in  the  United 
States,  the  revolution  of  interests  and  the 
rise  of  races,  the  constant  agitation  in  the 
republics  of  the  New  World,  and  the  change 
of  influence  which  takes  place  every  day  to 
the  detriment  of  the  English  nation,  and, 
lastly,  the  exhaustion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  incessant  intestine  divisions,  he  will 
see,  as  we,  that  there  is  for  France,  surfeited 
with  influence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
a  really  great  part  to  play  beyond  the  ocean. 
.  .  .  The  French  intervention  in  Mexico  has 
a  great  object,  which  does  not  end  with  the 
pacification  of  Mexico,  or  it  is  only  a  noisy 
manifestation.  In  the  first  case,  we  applaud 
it ;  in  the  second,  we  condemn  it  in  the  name 
of  the  ideas,  all  narrow  as  they  are,  which 
triumph  in  England  and  Spain. 

"In  short,  if  it  be  the  pacification  of 
Mexico  which  alone  results  from  the  efi'orts 
of  our  soldiers,  the  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money  will  be  irreparable.  Our  country- 
men will  get,  it  is  true,  their  indemnity,  the 
Mexican  market  will  be  open  to  us  ;  but  how 
long  will  this  pacification  last,  so  dearly 
bought  ?  And  Spain  and  England  will  also 
have  indemnity  for  their  subjects,  a  market 
for  their  commerce,  without  those  advan- 
tages iiaving  cost  them  anything. 

"France  will  then  in  this  matter,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  have  made  a  fool 
of  herself. 

"  This  cannot  and  must  not  be.  .  .  . 
*'  Docs  any  one  think  that  the  cries  of  the 
South,  whose  accents  are  French  by  origin, 
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have  not  been  heard  by  France  ?  If  politi- 
cal considerations  have  obliged  us  to  remain 
deaf  hitherto  to  the  voice  of  our  old  colonies, 
we  were  able  in  the  meantime  to  give  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  interests  of  the  North.  This 
blow  was  the  intervention  in  Mexico,  which 
ruins  in  a  moment  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions of  President  Lincoln  and  Juarez. 

"  Let  the  English  government  be  sincere, 
and  it  will  confess  that  it  only  left  Vera 
Cruz  in  order  not  to  give  this  blow  to  New 
York,  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  alliance 
which  the  North  has  already  begun  to  re- 
proach it  with. 

"  The  policy,  therefore,  which  we  foresee, 
makes  the  American  and  Mexican  questions 
one.  The  first  has  been  resolved,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  from  the  first  day  in  a  sense 
favorable  to  the  South  by  the  practical  mind 
of  the  emperor.  The  second  has  arisen  from 
the  solution  of  the  first.  It  presented  itself 
as  the  only  course,  to  allow  of  France  profit- 
ing by  her  ulterior  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

"  These  are  but  mere  suppositions  it  will 
be  said.  Very  true  ;  but  if  nothing  at  pres- 
ent ostensibly  supports  them,  nothing  denies 
them  either. 

"French  influence  in  America  had  two 
stages  to  go  through.  Once,  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  first  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  South ;  but  it  will  only  be  the 
second.  We  shall  make  our  debut  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  splendor  of  our  military  power. 
England,  who  has  withdrawn  in  Mexico,  and 
who  now  retards  mediation  in  the  United 
States,  is  doing  nothing  but  combating  this 
grand  policy  conceived  by  the  emperor. 
Spain,  who  has  abandoned  our  soldiers,  and 
who  only  wished  for  a  Spanish  monarchical 
restoration,  thought  she  could  frustrate  this 
same  policy. 

"Our  entry  into  the  city  of  Mexico  will, 
consequently,  not  only  be  the  defeat  of 
Juarez,  but  that  of  England  and  Spain 
also." 


From  The  Spectator,  21  June. 
The  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico 
is  earnestly  deprecated  in  France  by  public 
opinion.  The  least  unfavorable  construction 
which  could  be  put  on  the  step  taken  by 
Napoleon  as  regards  Mexico  is,  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  General 
Almonte  and  his  own  agents  about  the  real 
state  of  things  in  that  remote  country.  But 
this  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  attitude  of 
the  emperor  towards  the  United  States. 
The  link  between  the  ideas  of  an  invasion 
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of  Mexico  and  the  intended  offer  of  a  media- 
tion between  the  belligerents  in  America,  is 
obvious:  both  form  evidently  part  of  one 
grand  scheme  of  a  warlike  character.  Not 
only  is  a  rough  refusal  anticipated  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  scheme, 
in  all  probability,  rests  on  that  very  supposi- 
tion. A  mediation  offered  seemingly  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  New 
World  and  cotton  to  the  Old,  could  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  emperor's  opinion,  be  refused 
without  enlisting  in  his  favor  the  sympathies 
of  Europe,  and  affording  him  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  strike  a  great  blow. 

As  to  his  motives  for  running  the  risk  of 
a  war  against  America,  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  blood  and  money,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  exigencies  of  his  sys- 
tem of  mise  en  sckne,  and  also  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  house  of  Orleans  may  hence- 
forth rely  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  on  a  most  powerful  protector. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuileries  are,  at  present, 
haunted  by  ghosts  in  the  shape  of  princes 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  emperor  fears 
the  Republicans  much,  but  he  fears  the 
Orleanists  much  more,  and,  if  compelled  to 
make  a  choice,  would  prefer  the  former  un- 
hesitatingly. You  must  have  noticed  that 
the  recent  novel  of  Victor  Hugo,  Les  Mis- 
krdbles,  although  stamped  with  a  decidedly 
political  character,  was  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  France,  whilst,  previously,  every 
nerve  had  been  strained  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  from  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  language  of  the  Mon- 
iteur  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
hostility  of  the  imperial  government  against 
the  North,  and  the  language  of  the  semi- 
ofRcial  press  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  stress  laid  by  the  imperial  government 
on  the  projected  mediation. 

However,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
ventured  to  predict  what  will  ultimately  be 
done  by  a  man  who  has  none  of  that  clear- 
sighted prescience,  of  that  iron  resolution, 
for  which  so  many. persons  give  him  credit. 
How  soon  they  have  forgotten  that  the 
sweeping  liberation  of  Italy  from  mountain 
to  sea,  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic," 
resulted  in  the  lame,  impotent  treaty  of  Vil- 
lafranea — that  the  victor  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  was  on 
the  point  of  lending  his  legions  to  the  arch- 
dukes, to  bring  them  back  to  their  old  capi- 
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tals — that  he  subsequently  abandoned  them 
— that  he  made  it  impossible  for  the  King 
of  Naples  to  venerate  him  as  a  staunch  pro- 
tector or  to  hate  him  as  a  determined  foe. 
Why,  did  he  not  himself  reveal  the  secret  of 
his  vacillating  policy  and  want  of  foresight, 
when,  called  upon  to  justify  the  tame,  unex- 
pected conclusion  of  the  Italian  crusade,  he 
spoke  of  the  revolutionary  elements  stirred 
up  in  Italy,  as  if  this  were  an  event  impossi- 
ble to  foresee,  and  of  the  menacing  attitude 
of  the  German  states,  as  if  he  was  not  bound 
to  take  this  into  his  calculations,  and  of  the 
great  fortresses  to  be  stormed,  as  if  they 
had,  up  to  that  moment,  lain  perfectly  un- 
known !  A  ruler  of  that  stamp  may  go  far 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  retrace  his  steps  all  of  a  sudden. 

Besides,  public  opinion  in  France  sides 
with  the  North.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  abhorrence  in  which  slavery  is  held 
amongst  us  is,  indeed,  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising nature.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  Generals  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Banks 
are  by  no  means  in  favor  with  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Liberal  party,  who  know,  or, 
at  least,  have  been  told  that  those  brave  but 
narrow-minded  soldiers  are  averse  to  any 
effectual  abolition  of  slavery.  A  friend  of 
mine  received  from  America,  some  days 
ago,  a  letter,  giving  the  following  details  as 
to  the  circumstance  to  which  the  array  of 
General  Banks  was  indebted  for  being  saved 
from  utter  destruction  :  A  few  moments  be- 
fore the  onset  of  the  Southerners  a  poor 
slave,  besmeared  with  sweat  and  dust,  was 
seen  running  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the 
camp,  where  he  announced  that  the  enemy 
was  making  ready  for  a  desperate  attack* 
Not  only  was  the  man  disbelieved  and 
laughed  at,  but  he  would  have  been  wil- 
lingly restored  to  his  master  had  his  master 
presented  himself.  Fortunately,  Colonel 
Henley  thought  it  advisable  to  give  orders, 
at  all  events,  that  his  regiment  should  take 
up  arms.  He  stood  the  shock  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  enabled  General  Banks  to  avoid 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  timely  retreat. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dubious  policy  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  question  of 
slavery  the  cause  of  the  North  would  have 
aroused  among  the  French  the  same  kind 
of  enthusiasm  as  that  which  urged  them  on 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  Italy. 
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From  The  North  American,  22  June. 
COLONEL  CHARLES  ELLET,  JR. 

Another  gallant  Philadelphian  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  civil  war,  and  one,  too,  who 
will  be  missed  from  other  fields  of  service 
than  those  of  strife.  Colonel  Charles  Ellet, 
Jr.,  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  ram  fleet  in  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  who  may  justly  be 
styled  the  hero  of  the  great  naval  battle  at 
Memphis,  died  at  Cairo  on  Saturday  last,  of 
the  wound  he  recived  in  that  conflict.  The 
event  was  altogether  unexpected,  as  Colonel 
Ellet  had  made  light  of  his  wound,  and  it  was 
not  known  that  it  was  at  all  serious. 

Charles  Ellet  was  one  of  the  ablest  civil 
engineers  our  country  has  produced,  and  his 
achievements  in  that  profession  will  long  be 
ranked  among  the  most  memorable  of  his 
age.  He  planned  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  first  wire  suspension 
bridge  built  in  the  United  States,  or  indeed 
in  America,  being  the  one  still  standing  at 
Fairmount.  It  was  considered  a  great  curi- 
osity at  the  time  it  was  reared,  and  has  re- 
mained an  object  of  interest  ever  since, 
adding  very  materially  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Fairmount.  It  is  the  lightest  and 
most  graceful  specimen  of  a  bridge  yet  seen 
in  the  New  World,  and  though  originally 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  given  time,  which 
has  passed  over  without  its  renewal,  the 
strength  of  the  structure  still  seems  unim- 
paired. 

Subsequently  to  this  Mr.  Ellet  designed 
and  built  the  wire  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  River,  near  the  great  cataract, 
by  which  a  railroad  crosses  that  stream. 
This  work  could  have  been  undertaken  by 
none  other  than  a  man  of  daring  and  intrepid 
nature,  and  will  ever  rank  among  the  re- 
markable structures  of  America.  He  also 
built  the  great  suspension  bridge  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  by  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  connects  with  the  Ohio  system  of 
railways.  He  was  the  chief  engineer  em- 
ployed in  the  planning  and  building  of  many 
railways  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South  and 
West,  and  in  fact  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  of  his  age.  Two  works  of 
great  value  were  published  by  him  about  1853 
on  the  hydrography  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers.  In  these  he  claimed  that  great 
advantages  to  the  navigation  of  those  rivers 
would  result  from  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem  of  reservoirs   on  their  tributaries,  in 


which  the  excess  of  water  in  times  of  flood 
would  be  retained,  and  from  which  a  supply 
could  be  furnished  to  render  the  rivers  nav- 
igable in  very  low  water.  These  plans  at- 
tracted great  attention,  but  the  difliculty  of 
putting  them  in  practice  would  of  course  be 
great,  and  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
adoption  wholly  independent  of  engineering 
considerations. 

His  peculiar  originality  of  thought  and 
fearlessness  of  consequences  led  him  into 
various  heated  controversies  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  some  of  which  procured  for 
him  a  notoriety  which  he  did  not  court. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  was  caused 
by  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  last  win- 
ter reviewing  sharply  the  policy  of  Gen. 
McClellan  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Of  course, 
in  the  present  tone  of  the  public  mind,  while 
there  is  so  much  soreness  and  acerbity  on 
this  subject.  Colonel  EUet's  memory  will  de- 
rive no  particular  lustre  from  this  reminis- 
cence ;  but  we  can  say  with  candor  that  his 
object  in  writing  that  pamphlet  was  honest 
and  patriotic,  that  he  thoroughly  believed  all 
he  wrote,  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  that  review,  because 
he  had  planned  and  built  the  Virginia  rail- 
ways which  were  of  most  importance  near 
the  Potomac,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  that  whole  region,  as  of 
course  he  must  have  been  from  the  scientific 
surveys  unavoidable  in  laying  out  and  build- 
ing railways.  His  pamphlet  was  widely  cir- 
culated, and  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time. 

Much  as  this  pamphlet  was  denounced,  it 
made  him  known  to  the  President  and  the 
War  Department  as  a  man  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  most  scientific  features  of 
warfare,  and  possessed  of  boldness,  courage, 
and  skill.  When,  therefore,  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  terrible  effectiveness  of  the  naval 
ram  was  proven  at  Hampton  Roads  by  the 
Merrimac,  and  Mr.  Ellet  showed  by  a  new 
pamphlet  that  he  had  long  ago  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  impress  the  Government  with 
the  importance  of  building  iron-clad  naval 
rams,  the  Government  accepted  his  services 
under  a  contract  to  build  and  test  a  certain 
number  of  ram-boats  on  the  western  rivers. 

These  vessels  were  constructed  at  Pitts- 
burg, under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Ellet, 
and  were  very  formidable,  though  the  pub- 
lic were  studiously  kept  in  ignorance  of  their 
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plans.  Like  the  Monitor,  these  rams  were 
not  to  be  accepted  until  their  efficiency  should 
be  proved  in  battle,  for  which  an  opportu- 
nity soon  offered.  Captain  Davis,  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  and  mortar  fleet,  had 
fought  a  naval  battle  off  Fort  Pillow  with- 
out much  success,  the  rebel  rams  being 
found  very  formidable.  But  when,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph, 
the  rebel  fleet  all  collected  at  Memphis  and 
offered  battle,  Colonel  Ellet's  ram  fleet  came 
up  and  joined  with  Captain  Davis'  gunboat 
and  mortar  flotilla  for  the  great  fight. 

The  combatants  ranged  in  line  of  battle, 
fought  for  some  time  with  their  gunboats 
without  serious  damage.  At  length  Colonel 
Ellet  boldly  steamed  forth  with  his  rams, 
and,  leaving  our  gunboats  and  mortar  flo- 
tilla behind,  ran  immediately  at  the  rebel 
vessels.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable on  record.  Defeat  and  disaster 
overwhelmed  the  rebels  in  every  shape. 
Their  fleet  was  conquered  so  completely  that 
only  a  few  vessels  escaped  up  the  Arkansas 
and  White  Rivers,  the  rest  being  captured, 
destroyed  or  sunk.  In  the  action  Colonel 
Ellet  commanded  the  ram  Monarch,  but  also 
manoeuvred  the  whole  of  the  ram  fleet.  The 
Monarch,  however,  was  a  terrible  foe  to  the 
rebels,  and  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  bold- 
est and  most  daringly  managed  vessel  in  the 
fleet.  When  the  rebel  vessels  were  com- 
pletely overcome  it  was  Colonel  Ellet  in  the 
Monarch  who  steamed  up  to  the  bluffs  of 
Memphis  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city. 

But  the  victory  cost  him  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  a  wound  which  his  gal- 
lant spirit  refused  to  consider  serious,  but  it 
disabled  him,  and  has  led  to  his  death.  To 
those  who  remembered  him  only  as  a  pam- 
phleteer against  McClellan,  and  who  classed 
him  with  the  "  civilian  generals  "  who  have 
done  so  much  damage  in  this  war,  we  com- 
mend Charles  Ellet's  achievements  at  Mem- 
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phis  as  a  proof  that  he  possessed  the 
ability  which  his  friends  claimed  for  him. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  an  army,  though 
Mitchell's  triumphs  lead  us  to  think  he 
might;  but  that  he  was  no  mere  soldier  of 
the  pen,  that  he  was  actuated  purely  by  love 
of  country,  his  sacrifice  of  his  life  attests. 

The  above  considerations,  however,  con- 
stituted no  part  of  the  reasons  for  his  career 
at  Memphis.  He  was  ardently  devoted  to 
'she  establishment  of  his  theory  of  the  for- 
midable character  of  naval  rams,  respecting 
which  he  had  at  various  times  written  a  great 
deal.  Here  where  he  was  so  well  known  no 
one  ever  doubted  his  plans,  his  name  and 
fame  being  suflicient  to  warrant  their  ac- 
ceptance. He  had  some  great  qualities 
which  aided  the  success  of  his  rams.  He 
was  a  man  of  daring  mind,  courageous  to  a 
fault,  and  reckless  of  all  personal  risk,  no 
matter  what  it  might  be.  Take  him  for  all 
in  all,  the  country  has  great  reason  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


COLONEL    ELLET. 

"  Memphis  is  ours  ! "  well  we  remember  how. 
From  mouth  to  mouth  the  ringing  cry  went 

round ; 
How  glad  our  anxious  hearts  were  at  the 
sound 
Of  great  guns  booming  joyously.    And  now, 
We  turn  to  find  the  Plero  of  that  fight, 
Where  sank  the  bursting  gunboats,  one  by 
one, 
And  foemen  paled  and  trembled  with  affright ; — 

And  feel  how  dearly  was  the  victory  won  : 
For  he  who  led  that  wondrous  brave  assault, 
Died  from  his  wounds  !     Died  !  with  a  fame 

so  bright ! 
0  nation,  fighting,  bleeding  for  the  right, — 
One  moment  bid  thy  serried  columns  halt, 
While  all  to  whom  America  is  dear, 
Drop  on  brave  Ellet's  grave  the  tribute  of  a 
tear.  J.  Hal.  Elliott. 

Blackstone,  Mass.,  July  1,  1862. 

— Transcript. 


Possession  Nine  Points  of  the  Law. — 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  1  It  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  are  ten  points,  of  Avhich  pos- 
session, though  wrongful,  luis  the  strength  of 
nine  :  there  would  be  less  point  in  the  proverb 
if  there  were  more  than  ten  points  in  the  law. 
Coke,  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  (section  41), 


lays  down  ten  things  as  "  necessarily  incident  " 
to'adeed:  but  he  does  not  call  them  points, 
though  I  think  I  have  seen  this  name  applied 
elsewhere.  Are  these  the  ten  points  ?  Does 
the  proverb  embody  the  notion  that  possession 
is  nine-tenths  as  good  as  a  deed  of  conveyance  1 
A.  De  Morgan. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 
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THE  DAY  OF  GOD. 


BY  GEORGE  S.  BURLEIGH. 

All  blessings  walk  with  onward  feet ; 

No  day  dawns  twice,  no  night  comes  back  ; 
The  car  of  doom,  or  slow  or  fleet, 

Rolls  down  an  unreturned  track. 

What  we  have  been,  we  cannot  be ; 

Forward,  inexorable  Fate 
Points  mutely  to  her  own  decree, 

Beyond  her  hour  is  all  too  late. 

God  reaps  his  judgment  field  to-day, 
And  sifts  the  darnel  from  the  wheat ; 

A  whirlwind  sweeps  the  chaff  away, 
And  fire  the  refuge  of  deceit. 

Once  in  a  century  only  blooms 
The  flower  of  fortune  so  sublime 

As  now  hangs  budded  o'er  the  tombs 
Of  the  great  fathers  of  old  time. 

Eternal  Justice  sits  on  high 

And  gathers  in  her  awful  scales 
Our  shame  and  glory — Slavery's  lie 

And  Freedom's  starry  countervails. 

When  falls  her  sword,  as  fall  it  must 

In  red  Bellona's  fiery  van, 
Let  the  old  anarch  bite  the  dust, 

And  rise  the  rescued  rights  of  Man. 

In  vain  a  nation's  bloody  sweat, 
The  sob  of  myriad  hearts  in  vain. 

If  the  sotched  snake  may  live  to  set 
Its  venom  in  our  flesh  again. 

Priests  of  an  altar  fired  once  more 
For  Freedom  in  His  awful  name, 

Who  trod  the  wine-press,  dripping  gore, 
And  gave  the  Law  in  lurid  flame, — 

Oh,  not  in  human  wrath,  that  wreaks 
Revenge  for  wrong,  and  blood  for  blood  ; 

Not  in  the  fiery  will  that  seeks 
Brute  power  in  battle's  stormy  flood, — 

Go  forth,  redeemers  of  a  land, 

Sad,  stern,  and  fearless  for  the  Lord, 

Solemn  and  calm,  with  firm  right  hand 
Laid  to  the  sacrificial  sword. 

The  lords  of  treason  and  the  whip 
Have  called  you  to  the  dread  appeal. 

From  the  loud  cannon's  fevered  lip. 
And  the  wide  flash  of  bristling  steel. 

If  now  the  echo  of  that  voice 

Shake  down  their  prison-house  of  wrong. 
They  have  their  own  perfidious  choice  ; 

For  God  is  good,  and  Truth  is  strong. 

Their  steel  draws  lightning,  and  the  bol  t 
But  fires  their  own  volcanic  mine  ; 

God  in  their  vineyard  of  Revolt 
Treads  out  his  sacramental  wine  I 


Be  this  our  conquest, — as  they  gave 
Their  all  to  Treason  and  tlie  Chain 

We  snap  the  fetter  from  the  slave, 
And  make  our  sole  revenge  their  gain  ! 

— Independent 
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MY  HEART   AND   I. 

Enough  !  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  sit  beside  the  headstone  thus. 
And  wish  that  name  were  carved  for  us. 

The  moss  reprints  more  tenderly 
The  hard  types  of  the  mason's  knife, 
As  heaven's  sweet  life  renews  earth's  life 

With  which  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

You  see  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 
We  dealt  with  books,  we  trusted  men. 
And  in  our  own  blood  drenched  the  pen. 

As  if  such  colors  could  not  fly. 
We  walked  too  straight  for  fortune's  end. 
We  loved  too  true  to  keep  a  friend ; 

At  last  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

How  tired  we  feel,  my  heart  and  I ! 

We  seem  of  no  use  in  the  world  ; 

Our  fancies  hang  gray  and  uncurled 
About  men's  eyes  indifferently  ; 

Our  voice  which  thrilled  you  so  will  let 

You  sleep  ;  our  tears  are  only  wet : 
What  do  we  here,  my  heart  and  I  ? 

So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I ! 
It  was  not  thus  in  that  old  time 
When  Ralph  sat  with  me  'ncath  the  lime 

To  watch  the  sunset  from  the  sky. 

"  Dear  love,  you're  looking  tired,"  he  said 
I,  smiling  at  him,  shook  my  head  : 

*Tis  now  we're  tired,  my  heart  and  I. 

So  tired,  so  tired,  ray  heart  and  I ! 
Though  now  none  takes  me  on  his  arm 
To  fold  mo  close  and  kiss  me  warm 

To  each  quick  breath  end  in  a  sigh 
Of  happy  languor.  Now,  alone, 
We  lean  upon  this  graveyard  stone, 

Uneheered,  unkissed,  my  heart  and  I. 

Tired  out  we  are,  my  heart  and  I. 
Suppose  the  world  brought  diadems 
To  tempt  us,  crusted  with  loose  gems 

Of  powers  and  pleasures  ?    Let  it  try. 
We  scarcely  care  to  look  at  even 
A  pretty  child,  or  God's  blue  heaven. 

We  feel  so  tired,  ray  heart  and  I. 

Yet  who  complains  1     My  heart  and  1 1 
In  this  abundant  earth  no  doubt 
Is  little  room  for  things  worn  out : 

Disdain  them,  break  them,  throw  them  by  ! 
And  if  before  the  days  grew  rough 
We  once  were  loved,  used — well  enough, 

I  think,  we've  fared,  my  heart  and  I. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
CELEBRATED    LITERARY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

Celebrated  Friendsliips.  By  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ducliess 
of  Marlborough,"  "  Life  of  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  etc.  etc.  2 
vols.  London :  James  Hogg  and  Sons. 
186L 

There  is  a  certain  healthy  parasitic  ele- 
ment in  human  nature.  Few  men,  and  fewer 
women,  can  remain  contentedly  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  personality.  That  se- 
renely self-complacent,  self-righteous,  and 
self-central  humanity,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  a  certain  class  of  people,  has  had 
scarcely  ever  a  dead  ideal  or  a  complete  liv- 
ing representative  in  the  history  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Men  are  perpetually  growing 
and  clinging  upon  others,  and  submitting 
to  be  overgrown  and  embraced  in  their  turn. 
Borrow  and  lend,  receive  and  bestow,  is  the 
silent  and  subtle  law  that  makes  even  society 
itself  possible.  We  sacrifice  our  individual- 
ity to  become  citizens,  and  in  the  confluence 
and  attrition  of  social  life  the  atom  becomes 
a  nucleus,  the  rough  block  a  bas-relief,  and 
the  Hernia  an  Apollo.  Some  men  are  moved 
to  do  this  by  their  instinct,  others  by  their 
philosophy,  and  all  by  their  humanity.  No 
sooner  are  we  thrown  olT,  as  it  were,  into  the 
universe,  than  we  seek  for  points  of  attach- 
ment and  centres  of  radiation.  Home,  birth- 
place, race,  nationality,  friends,  are  so  many 
external  necessities  in  maintaining  our  na- 
ture, identity,  and  happiness.  The  imagina- 
tion of  endless  space  seems  so  crushing  that 
we  seek  beyond  ourselves  for  forces  of  re- 
sistance, and  time  so  transient  that  we  con- 
tinually wander  after  objects  which  may 
respond  to  our  longing  for  the  permanent. 
"We  make  landmarks  wherever  we  journey ; 
we  shelter  behind  persons,  phrases,  and  ab- 
stractions, and  bind  down  and  beautify  each 
other  with  the  graceful  festoons  of  affection- 
ate association.  To  overcome  our  tendency 
to  speciality  we  grow  universal,  catholic,  and 
cosmopolitan ;  to  maintain  our  identity  we 
are  forced  into  narrowness,  centripetence, 
and  limitation.  The  slim  letter  I  that  de- 
motes our  personality  stands  more  securely, 
re  think,  when  its  base  is  extended  into 
fthe  initial  letter  of  love,  and  spreads  itself 
more  majestically  when  it  shapes  the  sym- 
bol of  a  friend.  Regarded  in  this  light, 
there  is  a  certain  beautiful  necessity  in  gen- 
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nine  human  attachments.  We  say  genuine, 
because  every  one,  no  matter  how  weak  and 
foolish,  will  have  formed  some,  and  every 
witling  seems  to  feel  himself  entitled  to 
rhapsodize  upon  their  bane  and  beneficence. 
We  can  never  be,  to  misuse  a  military  phrase, 
in  the  state  called  *'  unattached,"  for  we  are 
too  often  glad  enough  to  link  ourselves  one 
to  another,  and  take  life-trips  in  any  given 
direction.  The  tendency  is  so  obvious  that 
few  will  deny  it,  and  often  so  vehement  that 
few  can  resist  it.  We  rush  into  solitude,  but 
it  only  throws  us  back  upon  the  points  we 
have  forsaken,  and  as  there  are  many  things 
which  we  can  never  properly  estimate  until 
we  are  without  them,  it  is  in  the  silence  of 
our  voluntary  exile  that  we  most  genuinely 
appreciate  the  din  of  the  agora  and  the  con- 
verse of  our  friends.  The  antagonism  is  very 
healthy.  Solitude  and  society  are  always 
endeavoring  to  checkmate  each  other,  and 
never  succeed.  Men  have  secluded  them- 
selves in  desert,  cave,  and  city,  and  cheated 
themselves  into  an  illusive  friendlessness, 
when  lo,  they  have  either  made  a  friend  of 
some  entity,  or  transformed  into  a  familiar 
for  themselves  a  fawn,  pigeon,  or  poodle ! 
Even  Jean  Paul  found  his  studies  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge  get  on  better  when  he  had 
Spitz  —  his  "dog-star"  —  with  him,  and 
Goethe's  drama  of  Faust  would  be  dreary 
enough  without  the  transmigrated  quadruped. 
We  cannot  separate  these  two  conditions 
without  harm.  Rousseau,  in  the  Val  de 
Montmorenci,  gnawing  out  his  own  heart  by 
piecemeal,  and  growing  suspicious  of  every 
one,  or  glaring  at  Hume  one  moment,  to  be 
embracing  him  in  tears  the  next  j  and  the 
typical  American,  shattered  by  business  cares 
and  social  follies,  who  seeks  at  last  what  his 
countryman  calls  the  "  fool's  paradise  "  of 
travelling,  "  carrying  ruins  to  ruins," — are 
extremes  which  nature  teaches  us  to  avoid. 
To  establish  our  sanity  we  must  blend  the 
two  medium  and  healthy  conditions.  By 
solitude  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  any- 
thing ascetically  extravagant,  but  a  studious 
privacy  or  solitary  apartment ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  society,  we  use  the  word  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  as  a  communion 
with  others,  be  they  equals  or  inferiors. 
From  "  my  own  apartment,"  our  early  essay- 
ists dated  their  best  compositions,  and  the 
wise  man  makes  it  his  centrum  ccntorum, 
Jean  Paul  said  it  was  to  him  a  "  spiritual 
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Brunnen  hall,  full  of  medicinal  water;" 
Pythagoras  crushed  down  a  whole  book  into 
a  sentence,  when  he  said,  "  In  the  morning 
— solitude  ; "  and  Emerson  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  states  that,  "  the  high 
advantage  of  university  life  is  often  the  mere 
mechanical  one  of  a  separate  chamber  and 
fire."  In  society  we  are  puzzled  to  discrim- 
inate between  acquaintances  and  friends  ;  in 
solitude  we  make  our  distinctions  and  elect 
our  peers.  We  are  always  in  danger  of 
being  disintegrated  by  one  or  the  other.  If 
William  Gilbert,  who  lost  his  sanity  in  an 
outburst  of  universal  sociality,  had  never 
written  a  finer  thought  than  that  a  man  who 
might  be  a  "mock  at  Tatterssall's "  and  a 
"  sneer  at  St.  James's,"  and  "  swallowed 
alive  by  thfe  §rst  Pizarro  that  crossed  him," 
could  still  feel  an  **  imperial  exaltation"  by 
the  Amazon,  the  Andes,  and  the  Pacific,  he 
had  established  his  claim  to  be  remembered 
ias  something  more  than  the  son  of  a  philan- 
thropist, the  author  of  the  "  Hurricane,"  and 
the  friend  of  Cottle,  Southey,  and  Coleridge. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  to  be  contented 
with  unbroken  solitude  a  man  must  be  either 
a  wild  beast  or  a  god  j  but  we  should  also 
add,  that  he  who  is  supremely  contented 
with  society  as  it  is,  is  either  an  idiot  or  a 
dolt.  We  are  nurtured  and  polished  by 
these  healthy  alternations  ;  one  is  necessary 
to  completeness  of  purpose  and  symmetry  of 
character,  and  the  other  is  helpful  in  restrain- 
ing our  aberrations,  recovering  our  practi- 
cality, and  stimulating  our  intelligence.  Sol- 
itude has  many  mirrors,  in  which,  perhaps, 
we  only  repeat  and  magnify  ourselves,  and 
society  many  faces,  in  most  of  which  we  may 
discern  the  lineaments  of  a  friend. 

Common  men  are  good  exemplars  of  these 
correlative  forces,  but  great  men  are  better. 
We  may  dabble  in  geology  in  a  garden,  but 
y^e  must  study  it  in  the  mine  and  by  the  hill. 
Great  men  are  the  recurring  standards  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature,  and  lift  up  the 
general  line  of  level  with  every  sweep  and 
swell.  They  are  not  mere  microscopical  ex- 
aggerations of  particular  qualities  and  gifts, 
but  outgrowths  that  help  us  to  comprehend 
the  general  features  of  humanity.  It  is  to 
these  men,  therefore,  in  their  universal  re- 
latedness,  that  we  must  look  for  the  no- 
blest solution  of  the  problem  of  social  and 
individual  life,  and  the  most  harmonious  ad- 
justment of  the  tragic  powers  of  solitude  and 
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the  humanizing  claims  of  society.  All  great 
men  are  eminently  solitary  and  eminently 
sociable.  We  admit  the  paradox,  but  we 
cannot  aff'ord  to  miss  the  truth.  They  move 
in  an  upper  world,  whither  few  can  reach 
them,  and  whence  they  rarely  descend.  Yet 
even  the  solitude  of  a  great  man  is  a  kind 
of  society,  and  his  society  a  kind  of  solitude. 
In  the  one  he  draws  other  minds  into  the 
sphere  of  his  own  attraction,  and  in  the 
other  he  throws  them  back  again  upon  their 
own.  When  asked  to  go  to  Rome,  Dante 
said,  "  If  I  stay,  who  will  go  ?  if  I  go,  who 
will  stay  ?  "  The  shallow  man,  busied  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  looking  at 
everything  through  the  slit  that  communi- 
cates with  his  till,  has  no  time  to  balance 
these  twin  forces,  and  is  perpetually  drifting 
away  anywhither  in  an  ice-pack  of  petty  cir- 
cumstantialities.  But  the  man  who  passes  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  in  the  sadness  of  his 
own  companionship  and  the  exaltations  of 
his  own  mind,  is  no  sooner  surprised  into 
society  than  he  brims  over  with  the  largesse 
of  kindly  sympathy,  and  sheds  an  influence 
around  him  that  would  people  the  dimmest 
void  with  his  own  kith  and  kin.  As  he  feels 
more  strongly  the  influence  of  one  force,  so 
he  yields  more  graciously  to  the  benignity 
of  the  other.  He  relates  the  two  facts  to 
each  other  at  their  proper  focus,  and  discov- 
ers for  us  that  what  we  miss  in  company  we 
gain  alone,  and  that  what  we  gather  to  our- 
selves makes  us  richer  the  more  we  spend  it 
upon  our  fellows. 

The  friendships  of  great  men  are  their 
truest  autobiographies.  Here  is  no  gloss, 
no  flattery,  no  speciousness,  no  Jesuitical 
reservation.  "  Every  painter  draws  himself 
well,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  with  fine  irony, 
to  a  painter  in  whose  picture  there  was  an  ox 
painted  better  than  anything  else.  We  can 
see  the  harshness,  trifling,  and  tricksicalities 
of  Socrates  without  alarm  in  the  impressions 
of  Alcibiades,  and  discern  in  Pope  a  more 
genuine  man  as  he  leans  on  the  arm  of  the 
warm-hearted,  versatile  Bolingbroke.  There 
have  of  late  been  many  adventures  in  the 
way  of  single  portraits  in  various  styles, 
either  drawn  by  an  admiring  friend,  or  sat 
for  and  etched  by  the  writer  himself  in  the 
cloudy  verbosities  of  a  diary.  Literature 
has  suddenly  arrived  at  a  spurious  self-con- 
sciousness, and  a  weak  kind  of  Piutarchism 
is  the  fashion  of  the  hour.     History  looks 
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■well  in  these  niches  and  colonnades,  but 
only  when  some  master-mind  is  evident  in 
their  boldness  and  beauty.  But  to  let  men 
•write  their  lives  without  telling  us  where 
they  were  born,  who  were  their  fathers, 
grandmothers,  and  schoolmasters — to  set 
them  before  us  without  an  inventory  or 
entomological  collection  of  any  kind,  is  a 
novelty  which  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  demands  the  most  thorough 
accomplishments.  To  the  friend  who  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  the  "  Celebrated  Friend- 
ships" our  best  thanks  are  due,  although 
no  such  an  intent  as  we  have  glanced  at  is 
in  any  way  apparent ;  and  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, who  has  done  her  best  to  follow  it  out, 
we  are  still  more  indebted,  even  if  we  should 
question  whether  she  has  proved  herself 
equal  to  the  task,  or  declare  that  she  has 
only  served  to  show  upon  points  where  she 
evidently  fails  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be 
done  by  those  who  will  accept  her  leader- 
ship and  can  supply  her  deficiencies.  In 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages  it  is  impossible 
we  should  do  this,  were  we  able,  willing,  or 
even  ambitious  of  trying,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore acknowledge  her  guidance  and  assist- 
ance, and  endeavor  to  touch  upon  one  of  the 
more  interesting  aspects  opened  by  such  a 
comprehensive  subject.  Already  we  have 
hinted  at  certain  common  conditions  and 
forces,  and  established  a  sort  of  ground-plan 
for  what  there  is  to  follow,  although  we  are 
sensible  of  having  by  no  means  seized  upon 
all  the  approaches  to  so  great  a  theme. 

In  the  outset  we  may  premise  that  there 
is  yet  no  complete  theory  of  friendship,  nor 
do  we  see  that  there  can  well  be  any. 
Friendship  is  in  that  like  insanity,  which 
betrays  you  into  inconsistencies  the  moment 
you  endeavor  to  frame  a  definition  that 
shall  comprehend  all  its  varieties,  but  is  in- 
telligible enough  when  viewed  in  its  individ- 
ual specialities.  Many  writers,  in  most 
countries,  have  endeavored  to  catch  the 
fleeting  shades  of  character  and  sentiment 
that  might  assist  in  forming  something  like 
a  complete  image  of  it,  and  with  variable 
results.  It  was  left  to  Greece  to  produce 
the  most  splendid  examples  and  elaborate 
the  nearest  theoretical  approximations.  No- 
where can  we  find  such  heroic,  tender,  and 
truthful  friendships,  as  in  the  life  of  that 
noble  race  and  the  history  of  that  glorious 
country.    A  di'ama  of  Calderon  and  a  trag- 
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edy  of  iEschylus  are  not  greater  in  their 
contrasts  than  the  natural  and  manly  unions 
of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  soberer 
ones  of  modern  times.  Much  might  be 
owing  to  condition  of  women,  but  more 
certainly  to  the  noble  virtue  of  the  men, 
who  seem  to  have  been  born  in  pairs  and 
fostered  into  heroic  companionship.  We 
need  not  mention  names :  let  them  be  for 
us  as  the  unnamed  demigods  of  the  vesti- 
bule. We  owe  to  Plato  the  most  successful 
endeavor  to  grasp  the  idea  of  friendship  in 
its  highest  form,  and  in  the  Banquet,  by  the 
aid  of  his  dramatic  art,  he  has  caught  up 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
general  idea.  Phaedrus  attempts  to  express 
the  relations  of  the  passion,  and  esteems  the 
lover  more  godlike  than  the  loved.  Pau- 
sanias  takes  up  another  part,  and  discrim- 
inates between  the  love  which  is  base  and 
that  which  should  be  gratified.  It  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  rulers,  he  says,  that  strong 
friendships  should  be  formed,  lest  in  creating 
a  high  state  of  virtue  their  own  authority 
should  be  dissolved.  Eryximachus  follows 
in  the  same  strain,  comparing  love,  or  friend- 
ship, to  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  music. 
The  mythological  view  is  stated  by  Aris- 
tophanes, who,  laying  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  first  know  the  nature 
of  man,  gravely  narrates  the  story  of  the 
Hermaphrodites  who  were  bisected  for  their 
ambition.  Love  is,  therefore,  the  longing 
for  re-union,  or  original  entirety,  and  he 
hints  that  those  who  are  still  further  diso- 
bedient, run  the  risk  of  being  again  cleft  in 
twain,  so  as  to  go  about  with  noses  spilt 
down,  like  those  who  are  modelled  on  pil- 
lars in  profile.  Agatho  diverts  the  current, 
and  says  love  is  like  approaching  like,  and 
a  yearning  for  the  beautiful  and  the  best, 
Socrates  succeeds,  and  with  his  usual  irony, 
plays  with  Agatho's  speech.  If  love  desire 
love,  the  strong  man  strength,  the  swift 
man  swiftness,  and  the  healthy  man  health, 
is  it  not  absurd  ?  He  then  relates  his  in- 
structions from  Diotima,  wherein  love  is  un- 
impersonated,  and  shown  to  be  a  common 
term  for  many  different  species.  We  make 
it  a  god,  but  it  is  rather,  she  says,  the  long- 
ing to  create  and  generate  through  other 
minds  and  persons,  so  as  to  preserve  our- 
selves, our  name,  and  even  ensure  our  im- 
mortality. It  is  the  interpretive  power  in 
the  mind,  whereby  we  perceive  and  ascend 
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from  one  beautiful  object  to  another,  from 
beauty  of  body  to  beauty  of  soul,  and  hence 
to  beauty  of  pursuit  and  doctrine,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  single  one  relating  to  beauty 
in  the  abstract.  The  dialogue  is  concluded 
by  Alcibiades,  who  details  the  power  of  his 
friend  Socrates  over  himself. 

A  friend  is,  therefore,  a  lover.  Plato 
knew  of  no  such  degraded  rendering  as  we 
are  too  apt  to  give  it,  nor  do  we  even  find  it 
used  in  the  modern  sense  by  our  own  older 
writers.  Shakspeare  makes  Brutus  use  the 
term  lovers  with  the  strictest  propriety  in 
his  address,  although  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Antony  the  synonym e,  friends.  "When 
he  confesses  that  he  slew  Caesar,  as  his  body 
is  brought  past,  he  also  says,  "  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome."  Etymo- 
logically,  this  use  of  the  word  is  really  a 
right  one.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  word 
friend  (Jvomfrian  or  freon,  to  love)  means 
a  lover,  and  expresses  an  affection  which  is 
pure,  unsexual,  and  worthily  bestowed ;  and 
our  word  love,  like  the  Latin  diligere,  is 
derived  from  a  root  (AS.  hlif-ian,  to  take 
up,  or  prefer),  which  implies  selection,  and 
in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  hint  of  the 
distinction  commonly  made  between  love  for 
a  woman  and  friendship  for  a  man.  The 
degradation  of  the  term  is  significant  of  the 
degradation  of  the  state.  So  long  as  we 
keep  the  standard  low  a  very  dwarf  can 
reach  it,  and  so  long  as  we  cannot  be  civil 
without  being  friendly,  and  have  never  the 
courage  to  say  "I  do  desire  we  may  be 
better  strangers,"  as  Orlando  said  to  Jacques, 
the  decadence  is  inevitable.  The  Romans 
had  a  phrase,  exquisitissimce  comitatis 
ccsnam  dare  (treating  one  frankly  and  cour- 
teously at  supper),  which  might  very  well 
pass  current  for  the  more  common  estimate 
made  of  friendship  by  those  who  lower  it 
into  a  mere  house,  meat,  and  fire  arrange- 
ment, a  commercial  compact,  or  a  state  of 
consanguinity.  Nay,  there  are  others  who 
would  establish  their  claim  to  your  friendship 
by  that  giving  of  good  advice  when  it  is  too 
late — that  cuffing  you  in  misfortune,  and  that 
love  which  pities  but  does  not  help,  which  the 
Hindus  very  wittily  call  monkey-sympathy. 
But  real  friendship  is  something  nobler  and 
holier.  It  is  no  mere  efflorescence  of  senti- 
ment. There  is  both  intellect  and  virtue  in 
it ;  we  may  call  it  the  correction  of  the  head 
and  the  expansion  of  the  heart,  the  culture 
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of  the  beautiful  and  the  pursuit  of  the  best. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  fathom  all  Plato's  thought 
in  the  matter,  if  it  were  indeed  necessary 
that  we  should  run  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  be  transcendental  because  others  are 
descendental ;  but  in  that  he  has  given,  as 
we  think,  the  deathblow  to  many  vulgar 
notions  and  the  incessant  harping  upon  like 
and  like,  he  has  done  us  good  service. 
There  are  so  many  elements  in  a  genuine 
friendship  that  we  cannot  name  them. 
Where  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  tastes, 
we  frequently  find  difierences  of  character, 
and  where  the  moral  and  mental  dispositions 
are  the  same,  the  tastes  are  antagonistic. 
Some  degree  of  healthy  contrast  seems  thor- 
oughly essential  in  sustaining  any  degree  of 
balance  and  dignity,  and  some  common 
plane  or  common  direction  of  life  in  prevent- 
ing too  wide  a  divergence.  Rousseau's  defi- 
nition of  friendship  is,  the  same  sentiments, 
different  opinions.  A  man  can  view  himself 
almost  objectively  through  the  medium  of 
his  friend,  and  correct  eccentricities,  restore 
the  poise  of  his  individuality,  and  come 
forth  from  this  incessant  chip  of  the  hammer 
and  the  chisel,  free  from  the  nodes  of  acci- 
dent and  the  deformities  of  ignorance. 
There  is  not  only  a  union  of  counterparts 
but  a  grafting  of  opposites.  Each  thinks 
he  holds  the  other,  yet  they  are  two  foci 
with  a  common  revolution.  Hence  the  rela- 
tions of  friendship  exhibit  many  a  paradox, 
parallel,  and  parabola.  Friendship,  in  fine, 
is  not  proved  by  amount  of  correspondence 
or  even  conversation.  It  may  exist  without 
very  numerous  occasions  of  showing  it,  and 
many  endearing  relations  may  be  sustained 
with  little  more  than  the  unique  South 
American  salutation  of  "  Thou  ?  "  "  Yes." 
A  man's  best  friends  come  to  him  without 
bell  or  advertisement. 

"  To  the  feast  of  the  good,  will  go 
The  good  of  their  own  accord." 

Friendship  is  best  shown  by  examples. 
Our  first  shall  be  that  of  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades. Surely  here  is  a  great  contrast.  A 
brave,  handsome,  vain,  dressy,  impulsive, 
and  fast  young  Grecian,  and  an  ugly,  stoical, 
logical,  plain-spoken,  austere,  and  semi- 
sceptical  philosopher.  How  they  came  to 
be  upon  terms  of  equality,  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  was  during  the  campaign  against 
Potidsea,  in  which  both  bore  arms,  that  they 
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messed  together  and  became  firm  friends, 
Socrates  afterwards  saving  the  life  of  Alci- 
biades  at  great  risk  of  his  own.  Alcibiades 
was  changeful,  giddy,  and  irresolute  ;  and 
yet  Socrates  never  taunts  him  with  a  dis- 
closure of  his  vices,  and  only  assails  him  on 
the  question  of  his  beauty,  to  show  him  that 
intollect  is  more  beautiful  than  person,  and 
that  to  obtain  beautiful  things  instead  of  a 
reputation  for  them  is  to  exchange  brass  for 
gold.  Charmed  by  these  golden  images,  as 
be  calls  them,  Alcibiades  thought  that  he 
must  soon  do  whatever  Socrates  ordained, 
but  he  left  him  only  to  run  astray  as  before, 
and  flit  like  a  ghost  between  noble  resolves 
and  bitter  repentances.  The  contrast  of  his 
friend  operated  most  strongly  upon  him, 
and  how  he  managed  to  become  what  he 
was,  remains  rather  mysterious  after  his 
own  declarations.  "  For  when  I  hear  him," 
he  is  made  to  say  in  the  Banquet,  "my 
heart  leaps  much  more  than  that  of  the 
Corybantes  ;  and  my  tears  flow  through  his 
discourses.  I  see  too  many  others  suffering 
in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  But  by  this  Marsyas 
(a  celebrated  musical  satyr  to  whom  Alcibi- 
ades had  compared  Socrates),  I  am  so  often 
affected,  that  it  appears  to  me  I  ought  not 
to  live  while  I  am  in  such  a  state.  You  will 
not,  Socrates,  say  this  is  not  true ;  and  even 
now  I  feel  conscious  that,  were  I  walling  to 
lend  him  my  ears,  I  could  not  bear  it,  but 
should  suffer  in  the  very  same  way,  for  he 
would  compel  me  to  confess  that,  being  yet 
very  deficient,  I  neglect  my  own  affairs,  but 
attend  to  those  of  the  Athenians.  By  vio- 
lence, therefore,  restraining  myself  as  to  my 
ears,  I  depart  from  him,  flying,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Sirens,  lest  I  should  sit  there  by 
him  until  I  grew  old."  To  view  their  inter- 
course aright,  however,  the  reader  should 
carefully  peruse  the  first  and  second  Alcibi- 
ades, where  more  is  given  than  we  can  find 
room  for  here.  As  an  illustration  of  Dio- 
tima's  teaching,  this  friendship  is  very 
remarkable;  nevertheless,  how  Socrates 
should  have  done  so  much  for  his  friend, 
and  should  have  yet  done  no  more,  is  very 
inexplicable :  the  answer  must,  of  course, 
be  sought  for  in  the  unstable  character  of 
Alcibiades.  We  will  not  attempt  to  fathom 
it ;  yet  let  it  stand  as  a  high  specimen  of  its 
kind — of  the  solitary  philosopher  and  the 
brilliant  man  of  society — a  refutation  of  the 
slander  that  friendship  cannot  exist  except 
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with  equals — a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  intellect  is  a  necessary  element  in  a 
magnanimous  companionship,  and  fidelity  a 
trait  that  may  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
most  unlovable  contrast. 

But  there  is  a  grander  figure  by  the  side 
of  Socrates.  We  are  familiar  with  that 
broad  brow  and  divine  countenance  :  it  is 
Plato,  whose  reign  as  king  of  philosophers 
and  men  has  long  continued  undisputed. 
We  behold  him  first  as  a  modest,  silent,  vir- 
tuous-minded youth,  full  of  unutterable 
thoughts  which  possess  him  like  gods,  and 
drive  him  whithersoever  they  will.  He  is 
born  to  be  great,  but  cannot  find  his  own. 
Painting,  gymnastics,  dithyrambs,  songs, 
and  tragedies,  are  so  many  media  through 
which  his  divine  discontentment  endeavors 
to  find  expression  and  repose.  An  enigma 
to  himself,  he  is  not  less  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery  to  others.  His  father  is  perplexed, 
uneasy,  distracted.  He  remembers  the  ugly, 
unsandalled,  poorly-clad,  and  half-crazed 
man  he  has  met  so  often  in  the  workshops, 
the  streets,  and  the  market,  talking,  argu- 
ing, and  divining  the  characters  of  those 
about  him — he  will  make  his  son  one  of  his 
pupils.  Just  as  they  arrive,  Socrates  is  nar- 
rating a  dream  he  had  had  the  previous  night, 
in  which,  according  to  Apuleius,  he  had  seen 
a  cygnet  fly  from  the  altar  of.  Love  in  the 
Academia,  and  alight  on  his  knees,  and  then 
sweep  aloft,  full-fledged,  and  singing  sweetly. 
"  This  is  the  bird !  "  Socrates  exclaims. 
"  Behold  the  Academic  Swan  !  "  Plato  had 
now  found  his  teacher  of  the  mysteries  and 
his  prophet  of  the  soul.  All  is  now  light, 
rosy  morning  light.  "  Come  hither  Vulcan," 
he  cried  out  soon  after,  as  he  burnt  his  poems 
before  the  temple  of  Dionysius,  "  Plato  has 
need  of  thee  !  "  At  length  he  has  found  the 
man  who  can  help  him  to  be  himself.  For 
eleven  years  the  solitary,  smileless  man,  and 
the  noble,  disinterested  philosopher,  lead  a 
blessed,  united,  and  divine  life.  Imagina- 
tion can  fill  it  as  she  pleases  with  city-walks, 
solemn  teachings,  and  silent  grandeurs. 
There  are  no  details,  and  they  would  be 
tamer  than  this  reach  of  blue  heaven  if  we 
had  them.  The  babble  of  an  historian  is 
vacuity  itself  when  contrasted  with  such  an 
infinite  sublimity  of  silence.  There  is  only 
one  picture  for  us,  and  it  is  that  of  the  mem- 
orable trial,  of  which  Plato  has  given  us,  it 
is  believed,  the  original,  entire,  and  undra- 
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peried  address  of  his  master.*  The  death- 
scene  follows,  and  henceforth  the  mission 
of  Plato  is  clearer  and  brighter.  Casting  off 
the  political  aspirations  of  earlier  years,  he 
devotes  himself  to  philosophy,  gathers  up 
the  sayings  and  conversations  of  his  great 
spiritual  father,  and  leaves  behind  him  a 
monument  of  their  loves  and  lives  that 
pierces  the  heaven  of  every  after  age,  like 
the  white  top  of  Olympus.  He  finds  a  friend 
in  the  noble  Dion,  a  relative  of  Dionysius 
I.,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  will  give  him 
endeavor  to  reform  the  tyrant  himself.  Here 
"we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  noble  truthfulness 
of  Plato's  mind,  and  his  deep  remembrance 
of  his  divine  master.  "  Who  is  the  happi- 
est man  ?  "  asks  the  tyrant,  wishing  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  the  praise  of  himself. 
"  Socrates,"  answers  Plato.  The  tyrant  tries 
politics  with  the  same  intent.  "  Is  it  not  a 
brave  thing  to  be  a  tyrant  ?  "  "  The  most 
cowardly,  since  he  fears  even  the  razor  of 
the  barber,"  is  the  stinging  response.  "  Thy 
language  is  that  of  a  dotard,"  shrieks  the 
discomfited  man.  "  Thine  is  that  of  a  ty- 
rant," retorts  the  calm  philosopher.  From 
such  a  friend  Dion  derives  the  noblest  im- 
pulses and  the  sagest  counsels.  Plato  would 
see  his  friend  develop  in  Syracuse  the  ideal 
of  political  government,  the  bettering  of  the 
people,  to  which  he  had  himself  formerly 
given  his  mind.  He  feels  his  own  exalted 
position,  and  writes  of  himself,  "  Now  I  am 
great,  through  rendering  myself  a  follower 
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he  refuted  the  slanders  of  his  enemies, 
praised  him  as  a  man  holy,  temperate,  and 
prudent ;  tells  the  second  Dionysius  himself, 
when  Dion  is  assassinated,  that  because  his 
friend  tripped  and  stumbled  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  greedy  villany  of  others,  and  now  lies 
dead,  that  Sicily  wraps  herself  in  infinite  sor- 
row ;  and  counsels  his  friends  and  relations 
touching  themselves  and  their  enemies. 
When  Plato  met  Dion  at  the  Olympic 
games,  all  the  Greeks  beheld  him  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  when  he  left  him  stark  and 
cold  and  unavenged,  all  the  world  looked  on 
in  sadness  and  reverential  silence.  But 
Plato  had  one  other  friend  of  whom  we  know 
still  less.  They  met  in  studying  astronomy, 
and  his  name  was  Aster.  In  two  beautiful 
epigrams  Plato  has  left  the  rapturous  his- 
tory of  their  friendship.  The  first  we  may 
call  Life,  and  the  second  Death.  In  the 
first — we  give  the  rendering  of  Longfellow 
as  most  rythmical  —  he  rapturously  ex-? 
claims : — 

my  love.     Ah, 


"  Thou  gazest  on  the  stars, 

gladly  would  I  be 
Yon  starry  skies,  with  thousand  eyes,  that  I 

might  gaze  on  thee  !  " 

The  second  is  in  the  version  of  Shelley  : — 

"  Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living, 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled; 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendor  to  the  dead." 

We  must  now,  unwillingly,  take  a  long 
leap,  and  oome  to  more  modern  times,  lest 


of  the  dictates  of  my  reason."    He  would  enchanted  by  so  many  beautiful  examples 


lift  up  his  friend  Dion  to  a  similar  elevation 
in  his  own  sphere.  We  have  fortunately 
some  of  his  own  words  to  Dion.  "  But  that 
which  is  now  existing  about  you  is  such,  so 
that  persons  from  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
earth,  if  one  may  speak  in  rather  an  arro- 
gant style,  are  looking  in  one  spot,  and  in 
that  spot  to  yourself  especially.  Since,  then, 
you  are  beheld  by  all  men,  prepare  to  ex- 
hibit yourself  as  that  celebrated  Lycurgus 


of  heroism  and  fidelity,  we  become  spell- 
bound, like  Alcibiades  at  the  foot  of  his  in- 
structor, and  forget  those  examples  nearer 
home  which  we  should  not  be  forgiven  for 
omitting.  Let  us  leave  the  gods  and  the 
giants,  and  come  down  to  men,  premising 
that  we  cannot  give  much  detail,  or  pretend 
to  a  careful  regard  of  chronology. 

In  the  attachment  of  John  Evelyn  and 
Bobert  Boyle,  we   observe  a  similarity  of 


of  the  olden  time,  and  Cyrus,  and  any  one  character  with  a  divergence  of  mind.  Both 
else  who  has  been  thought  to  excel  in  moral  |  were  of  noble  birth,  good  education,  and 
and  political  virtues."    It  may  be  ridiculous, '  gentlemanly  disposition.    Before  Boyle  had 


he  says,  to  mention  these  matters  ;  but  do 
not  even  the  children,  as  well  as  their  friends, 
incite  the  combatants  in  the  theatre  ?  Plato 
imperilled  his  own  life  to  save  his  friend's  j 

*  See  Schleiermachers's  Introduction  to  the 
Apology,  where  the  matter  is  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, 


attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  written 
'  his  "  Seraphic  Love,"  and  begun  life  in  ear- 
nest.   His   acquaintance  with  Evelyn  was 
'  commenced  by  himself,  which  is  not  a  little 
singular  in  one  so  generally  reserved  and 
modest.     He   sought  out  Evelyn  at  Sayes 
1  Court,  and  after  many  complimentary  skir- 
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mishings  in  the  witty,  affected  letters  com- 
mon to  the  time,  they  came  closer  together, 
and  tried  each  other's  strength  in  u  genuine, 
brotherly  friendship.  Boyle  was  a  singular 
man.  In  person  slender  and  tall,  with  weak 
eyes,  and  a  nervous  hesitation  in  his  speech, 
he  was  so  sensitive  to  meteorological  changes 
that  he  invariably  consulted  the  thermome- 
ter before  he  assumed  any  one  of  his  numer- 
ous garments  in  going  out  of  doors.  Evelyn, 
indeed,  compared  him  to  a  Venice  glass, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  fineness,  would  outlast 
the  hardest  metals.  Rejecting  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  regarded  by  him  as  a  sys- 
tem of  words  instead  of  things,  he  owed 
much  of  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  Descar- 
tes, notwithstanding  that  he  refrained  read- 
ing him  for  some  time  lest  he  should  be  un- 
duly captivated.  His  very  greatness  was 
concealed  by  his  simple  modesty.  He  ex- 
perimented carefully  and  vigorously,  and 
opened  a  new  era  in  experimental  science, 
but  confessed  that  he  had  only  kept  his  eyes 
open  reverently  towards  Nature,  and  drawn 
a  very  imperfect  outline  of  science  which  he 
charged  posterity  to  fill  up.  Of  a  choleric 
disposition  and  a  very  abstracted  habit,  he 
was  still  warm  and  afiable  in  intercourse 
when  he  felt  himself  familiar  with  those  about 
him.  "  Though  this  untamed  heart,"  he  says, 
"  be  thus  insensible  of  the  thing  itself  called 
love,  it  is  yet  very  sensible  of  things  very 
near  of  kin  to  that  passion ;  and  esteem, 
friendship,  respect,  and  even  admiration,  are 
things  that  their  proper  objects  fail  not  to 
exact  of  one."  In  fine,  in  the  language  of 
his  friend,  to  draw  a  just  character  of  him, 
we  must  run  through  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  sciences.  The  prevailing  characteristic 
of  his  friend  Evelyn  was  one  of  joyous  do- 
mesticity. He  lived,  wrote,  travelled,  and 
became  a  parent,  like  one  who  had  strong 
roots  in  the  earth,  and  was  determined  to 
make  it  his  home.  Gardens,  ponds,  trees, 
orchards,  and  pictures,  had  more  attractions 
for  him  than  the  sovereignty  of  reason,  the 
claim  of  royalty,  or  the  dangers  of  patriot- 
ism. There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  untamed 
faun  and  dryad  in  his  nature,  with  a  dash 
of  unconquered  superstition  that  made  the 
whole  more  piquant.  His  very  books  have 
an  aroma  of  freshly-turned  mould.  He  was 
a  tolerably  good  linguist,  and  was  a  man 
who  enjoyed  everything,  from  mezzotint  en- 
graving, which  Prince  Rupert  had  taught 


down  to  a  gossip  with  his  wife  on  lec- 
ture nights,  as  he  styled  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  over  the  latest  news  from  town. 
Several  times  made  a  public  commissioner, 
although  no  man  loved  a  leafy  solitude  bet- 
ter than  himself,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  an- 
swer the  panegyric  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  on 
Solitude,  by  an  advocacy  of  the  usefulness 
of  Public  Employments.  To  his  friendship 
with  Boyle  we  owe  the  idea  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  ;  or,  as  Boyle  pre- 
ferred to  style  it,  the  Invisible,  or  Philo- 
sophic College.  Evelyn  outlived  Boyle  many 
years,  but  did  not  outlive  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  Nature  and  science  were  imperson- 
ated in  their  friendship,  and  the  garden  and 
the  laboratory  helped  to  keep  alive  the  ten- 
dernesses of  each.  Evelyn  has  made  many 
a  country  mansion  attractive,  and  many  a 
country  squire  a  happy  man,  whilst  Boyle 
has  made  keen  observers  and  men  of  sci- 
ence. Their  intercourse  was  ever  true,  play- 
ful, and  tender.  They  wrought  their  own 
characters,  but  the  one  moderated  the  other. 
We  have  in  them  an  ideal  of  friendship  both 
lofty  and  pure.  "  I  perceive,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  that  there  is  a  friendship  beyond 
what  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  material 
worthiness  beyond  the  height  of  the  most 
perfect  ideas,"  and  when  he  falls  short  in  his 
own  essay  on  the  subject,  he  says  that  he 
will  send  his  readers  to  see  the  substance 
and  be  the  spectators  of  their  lives  and  the- 
ories. 

The  names  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  pre- 
sent us  with  many  rich  contrasts,  outwardly 
and  inwardly.  Bolingbroke  was  born  a 
favorite  of  fortune,  and  had  every  quality 
that  would  command  success.  He  was 
handsome  and  commanding  in  person,  ac- 
complished and  learned  in  mind,  and  joyous 
and  afiectionate  in  heart.  If  ever  the  words 
of  Shakspeare  were  true  of  any  one,  it  was 
of  him  :  "  they  who  went  on  crutches  ere 
he  was  born,  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him 
a  man."  Much  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
after  life  was  owing  to  an  absurd  system  of 
religious  training.  A  Puritan  without  their 
strong  sense,  and  a  well-meaning  woman 
devoid  of  discretion,  his  grandmother,  the 
daughter  of  Oliver  St.  John,  brought  him 
up  with  the  aid  of  one  Doctor  Burgess,  and 
seems  to  have  confined  the  youth's  studies 
to  a  thick  volume  of  dreary  sermons  by  Dr.. 
Manton,  the  prolix  divine  who  wrote  one- 
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hundred  and  nineteen  sermons  on  the  one  I  tercourse.     It  is  more  than  possible  that  we 
hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm.     The  young  |  have  misjudged  both  these  men,  and  wasted 


1 


man  was  not  to  be  ground  into  goodness  by  i  more  pity  upon  them  than  has  been  neces- 
any  such  process,  and  if  he  was  not  born    sary  where  there  is  really  so  much  to  admire. 


with  a  twist  in  his  character  he  ever  after  Their  mutual  testimony,  at  any  rate,  mill 
exhibited  one.  College,  gay  excesses,  mar- 
riage, travel,  and  the  cares  of  public  office, 
did  their  part  in  fashioning  his  mind,  and 
misrepresentation,  slander,  and  abuse  their 
worst  in  souring  an  amiable  disposition. 
Solitude  found  him  studious,  hard-working, 
brilliant,  and  capable  of  any  possible  achieve- 
ment, but  society  left  him  weak,  irreso- 
lute, and  profligate.  Even  his  politics  were 
tempered  by  retirement.  "  When  I  am 
here,"  he  writes  to  Swift  from  the  country, 
"  I  forget  I  was  ever  of  any  party  myself. 
I  am  ready  to  imagine  there  never  was  any 
such  monster  as  party."  Here  he  was  cured 
of  his  fears  respecting  popular  opinion,  and 
discovered  the  impotence  of  popular  malice  ; 
and  here,  as  his  philosophic  habits  were  con- 
firmed, he  confesses  his  regret  at  having 
lost  so  much  time.  It  was  in  his  hermitage 
at  La  Source,  near  Orleans,  that  Voltaire 
came  to  consult  with  him  about  the  "  Henri- 
ade,"  and  many  a  witty  and  philosophical 
tilt  and  tourney  they  must  have  had  over 
their  bagatelle.  Bolingbroke  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  Pope,  with  whom  there  ap- 
pears so  little  in  common  except  their  phil- 
osophy. Spence  and  he  hung  over  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  poet,  when  he  said,  "  I 
never  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a 
heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more 
general  friendship  for  mankind.  I  have 
known  Pope  these  thirty  years,  and  value 
myself  more  on  his  friendship  than — "  he 
could  add  no  more.  Puny,  sickly,  irascible, 
and  full  of  those  weaknesses  and  whimsical- 
ities that  are  common  to  confirmed  invalids, 
there  was  much  in  Pope  that  might  disgust 
many,  prejudice  others,  and  disconcert  all. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  parade  his  bodily  ail- 
ments like  some  men,  but  he  was  neverthe- 
less so  preternaturally  sensitive,  and  so 
much  like  a  petted  womanish  man,  that  few 
would  have  desired  to  know  more  of  him 
than  his  externals,  had  he  not  surprised  his 
friends  by  his  talents,  alarmed  his  enemies 
by  his  satire,  and  won  over  the  public  by 
his  performances.  A  warm  heart,  refined 
manners,  and  flowing  spirits  made  Pope  an 
agreeable  friend,  and  Bolingbroke  forgot  his 
rank  and  his  ambition  in  their  pleasant  in- 


tates  against  many  common  notions.  Pope 
said  of  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  the  greatest 
man  and  one  of  the  best  friends  he  ever 
knew,  and  that  he  had  known  him  "  so  long 
and  so  truly  as  not  possibly  to  be  deceived." 
Bclingboke's  opinion  of  Pope  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  what  he  says  farther :  "  His 
heart  was  not  like  a  great  warehouse,  stored 
only  with  his  own  goods,  or  with  empty 
spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast  as  interest  or 
ambition  could  fill  them,  but  it  was  every 
inch  of  it  let  out  in  lodgings  for  his  friends." 
To  their  reciprocalities  we  owe  a  fine,  pol- 
ished, and  philosophic  essay,  and  a  modified 
and  corrected  opinion  of  their  separate  char- 
acters. In  his  home  and  studies  Pope  found 
Bolingbroke  a  useful  companion,  a  polished 
scholar,  and  a  bold  philosopher  ;  and  in  his 
political  reverses  Pope  was  to  Bolingbroke 
a  genial  comforter,  a  diverting  wit,  and  a 
humanizing  friend.  The  picture  of  their 
courtesies  is  very  charming.  Here  is  an 
idyll  sketched  by  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Swift : 
"  I  now  hold  the  pen  for  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke, who  is  reading  your  letter  between 
two  haycocks ;  but  his  attention  is  some- 
what diverted  by  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
clouds,  not  in  admiration  of  what  you  say, 
but  for  fear  of  a  shower.  He  is  pleased 
with  your  placing  him  in  the  triumvirate, 
between  you  and  me,  while  one  of  us  runs 
away  with  all  the  power,  like  Augustus,  and 
another  with  all  the  pleasures,  like  Antony. 
It  is  upon  a  foresight  of  this  that  he  has 
fitted  up  his  farm."  A  friendship  so  firm, 
manly,  and  beneficent  is  seldom  witnessed. 
It  made  Pope  more  noble  and  Bolingbroke 
less  bitter.  Well  might  Pope  say,  as  he 
reviewed  his  life  upon  his  deathbed,  and 
remembered  all  he  had  done  for  his  friend, 
and  all  his  friend  had  done  for  him,  "  There 
is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
friendship  ;  and  indeed,  friendship  itself  is 
only  a  part  of  virtue." 

Johnson  said  of  Garrick  that  he  had  too 
many  friends.  There  was  much  truth  in  the 
remark;  too  many  friends  are  almost  worse 
than  none.  Newton  forbad  Collins  to  in- 
sert his  name  with  his  own  solution  of  the 
scientific  problem  connected  with  the  moon  ; 
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for  ho  urges,  "  it  would  perhaps  increase  my 
acquaintance,  the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  j 
to  decline."  But  Garrick  was  not  a  philoso- 
pher. As  a  scholar  of  the  Litchfield  gram-  I 
mar-school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  ] 
Johnso-n,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice 
of  Gilbert  Walmeslcy,  the  Registrar  of  the  ! 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  Intended  for  the  bar, 
he  scribbled  play  scenes,  represented  Far- 
quhar's  Sergeant  Kite  in  some  amateur 
theatricals,  and  did  anything  and  everything  j 
but  what  his  good  parents  desired.*  It  was  I 
thought  that  he  would  improve  better  under 
the  sober  care  of  Johnson,  who  had  now 
taken  pupils,  and  so  he  was  put  to  the 
nascent  writer,  to  be  tamed  down  to  conven- 
tional propriety.  Here  he  met  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  found  a  friend  in  his  master 
such  as  he  had  not  expected.  It  was  soon 
planned  that  they  should  try  their  destiny 
in  London.  How  they  journeyed  thither, 
how  David  would  endeavor  to  forget  this 
freak,  and  how  later  critics  have  esssayed 
to  strip  the  story  into  shreds — we  all  know 
full  well.  Johnson  introduced  Garrick  to 
Cave,  who  consented  to  witness  a  part  of 
Fielding's  Mock  Doctor  in  his  room  over 
St.  John's  Gate,  and  was  warmed  into  hu- 
morous delight.  At  Ipswich  Garrick  made 
his  first  effort  as  a  public  actor,  and  with 
such  marked  success  that  he  determined  to 
confront  a  London  audience.  Rejected  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  he  was 
accepted  by  GifFord,  and  made  his  debut  at 
the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  as  Richard 
III.  Pope  came  to  see  him,  and  Garrick 
said,  "  His  look  shot  and  thrilled  like  light- 
ning through  my  frame,  and  I  had  some 
hesitation  in  proceeding,  from  anxiety,  and 
from  joy.  As  Richard  gradually  blazed 
forth,  the  house  was  in  a  roar  of  applause, 
and  the  conspiring  hand  of  Pope  shadowed 
me  with  laurels."  Pope  even  afiirmed  that 
he  had  never  had  an  equal,  and  would  never 
have  a  rival.  His  subsequent  successes  are 
matters  of  dramatic  history,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here.  Let  us  turn  to 
Mrs.  Clive.  Whilst  Garrick  had  been  mak- 
ing a  school  of  acting  of  his  own.  Miss  Cath- 
erine Raftor,  afterwards  Mrs.  Clive,  had  been 
astonishing  many  an  audience  by  her  fine 
singing  and  natural  deportment.  Garrick 
became  her  friend  ;  and  the  happiness  which 
she  missed  in  domestic  life  she  found  in  an 
intercourse  with  a  man  who  was  at  once  her 
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master,  tutor,  and  guardian.  Escaped  the 
toils  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  Garrick  had  es- 
poused Miss  Viegcl,  otherwise  known  as 
La  Violettey  from  her  assumption  of  the 
synonyme.  She  was  a  gentle,  brilliant,  and 
pure-minded  woman,  and  did  not  in  any 
way  intrude  between  her  husband  and  his 
"  Pivy,"  as  he  called  Kitty  Clive.  "  How 
does  my  dear  Mrs.  Garrick  do  ? "  Pivy 
asked  once  ;  "  for  I  will  love  her,  because  I 
am  very  sure  she  would  me,  if  you  would 
let  her ;  but  you  are  a  Rudesby  yourself, 
and  it  is  your  fault  that  she  does  not  take 
notice  of  me."  There  is  more  playfulness 
than  truth  in  this  complaint.  Poor  Pivy 
was  by  no  means  an  elegant  and  refined 
woman,  but  she  charmed  by  her  quaint  and 
naive  manners.  If  contemporaries  are  to  be 
believed,  she  even  swore  occasionally.  She 
regarded  Garrick  with  great  awe,  in  spite  of 
their  familiar  intercourse ;  for  there  was  a 
sort  of  glamor  about  the  man  that  acted 
King  Richard,  that  made  many  much  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  Johnson.  Kitty  was 
always  reminding  him  how  much  she  owed 
to  him,  and  creeping  into  his  heart  under 
cover  of  his  magnanimous  treatment  of 
others.  She  writes  from  Twickenham : — 
"  Wonderful  Sir  !  We  have  been  for  thirty 
years  contradicting  an  old-established  prov- 
erb, that  you  cannot  make  bricks  without 
straw ;  but  you  have  done  what  is  infinitely 
more  difficult,  for  you  have  made  actors  and 
actresses  without  genius  :  that  is,  you  have 
made  them  pass  for  such,  which  has  an- 
swered your  end,  though  it  has  given  you 
infinite  trouble."  In  another  letter  she  in- 
dulges in  the  same  strain,  and  says  :  "  They 
think  themselves  very  great ;  now  let  them 
go  on  in  their  new  parts  without  your  lead- 
ing-strings, and  they  will  soon  convince  the 
world  what  their  genius  is."  Just  before 
her  retirement,  she  playfully  coaxed  the  old 
actor  with  a  fine  bit  of  wit.  "  What  signi- 
fies fifty-two.  They  had  rather  see  the 
Garrick  and  the  Clive  at  a  hundred  and 
four,  than  any  of  the  moderns.  The  an- 
cients,  you  know,  have  always  been  ad- 
mired." Pivy  was  a  sensible,  generous- 
hearted,  clever  woman.  She  had  little 
genius  herself,  but  compensated  for  it  by  a 
fine  power  of  interpreting  it  in  others. 
"  Clive,  sir,  Clive,"  Johnson  used  to  say, 
referring  to  his  experiences  behind  the 
scenes,  "  is  a  good  thing  to   sit  by ;  she 
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always  understands  what  you  say."  "  I  like 
to  sit  near  Dr.  Johnson,"  she  said,  in  her 
turn  J  "  he  always  entertains  me."  On 
their  retirement,  their  friendship  had  its 
paroxysms,  but  was  not  suffered  to  wane. 
Mrs.  Clive,  it  is  true,  had  her  jealous  moods. 
She  says  once,  like  the  coquette  that  she  was, 
*'  There  is  no  such  being  now  in  the  world 
as  Pivy.  She  has  been  killed  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  Garrick ;  and  the  Clive  (thank  God! ) 
is  still  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be."  There 
had  been,  it  seems,  a  grand  picnic  in  which 
she  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  Gar- 
rick replies  characteristically.  We  quote 
the  last  few  words.  "  In  short,  your  mis- 
conceptions about  that  fatal  cliampetre  (the 
devil  take  the  word!)  have  made  me  so 
cross  about  everything  belonging  to  it,  that 
I  curse  all  squibs,  crackers,  rockets,  air- 
balloons,  mines,  serpents  and  Catherine- 
wheels,  and  can  tliink  of  nothing,  and  wish 
for  nothing,  but  laugh,  gig,  humor,  pun, 
conundrum,  carri-witchet,  and  Catherine 
Clive.  I  am,  my  Pivy's  most  constant  and 
loving  friend,  D.  Gaerick."  Garrick,  it  is 
seen,  was  not  transmuted  into  flint  because 
his  labors  had  turned  into  gold.  He  was 
still  the  same  impulsive,  miscalculating  fel- 
low. Foote  said  that  when  he  walked  out 
to  do  a  generous  action,  he  turned  the  corner 
of  a  street  and  met  with  the  ghost  of  a  half- 
penny, which  frightened  him.  His  concep- 
tions of  acting  were  based  upon  the  most 
acute  and  psychological  analysis  of  human 
nature.  "  There  must,"  he  said,  "  be  com- 
edy in  the  perfect  actor  of  tragedy."  It  is 
true  that  Plato  hints  the  same  thing,  and 
Coleridge  has  made  the  most  of  the  hint, 
but  Garrick  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
in  quite  a  different  sphere  of  speculation. 

The  names  of  Addison  and  Steele  can 
never  be  dissociated.  Posterity  never  grows 
weary  of  their  writings  or  their  lives.  We 
forget  their  rubs,  and  jars,  and  final  quarrel, 
and  remember  only  their  easy  wit  and  be- 
witching pleasantry.  They  were  by  no  means 
profound  thinkers  or  bold  forcers  of  the  pen- 
etralia of  man  and  nature  j  but  they  stripped 
the  mask  from  folly  and  vice,  and  have  given 
us  so  many  thumb-nail  pictures,  that  we  are 
more  pleased  to  praise  them  for  what  they 
were  than  chide  them  for  what  they  were 
not.  They  first  met  at  the  Chaterhouse  as 
boys,  and  their  friendship  was  continued  un- 
broken until  the  memorable  discussion  on 


the  Peerage  Bill.  Steele  opposed  it  in  a 
Saturday  paper  called  the  Plebeian,  and  Ad- 
dison replied  in  the  Old  Whig.  It  was  im- 
possible they  should  mistake  each  other's 
style  and  treatment,  and  in  their  second 
papers  both  indulged  in  little  personalities 
that  formally  disclosed  their  authors,  and 
estranged  them  forever.*  Throughout  the 
whole  of  their  intercourse  Addison  had  had 
much  to  incense  him  against  Steele :  his 
profligacy,  thriftlessness,  and  repeated  assev- 
erations of  repentance,  broken  like  so  many 
cobwebs  on  the  very  first  temptation,  were 
enough  to  have  damped  the  ardor  of  then- 
attachment  much  earlier  but  for  the  wonder- 
ful forbearance  of  Addison.  Upon  Steele's 
part  there  had  been  a  dignified  coldness  a 
little  earlier  than  this  rencontre.  "  I  ask  no 
favor  of  Mr.  Secretary  Addison,"  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  in  1717.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him  had  he  never  had  occasion  to 
ask  any ;  for  a  friend  is  surely  not  put  to 
his  highest  use  when  he  is  repeatedly  made 
a  banker  of  by  a  spendthrift  associate.  Im- 
pulsive, vivacious,  and  satirical,  the  charac- 
ter of  Steele  is  softened  very  much  by  his 
association  with  Addison,  whose  good  sense, 
forbearance,  and  industry  are  brought  out 
into  brighter  relief  by  the  contrast.  The 
leading  element  in  Addison's  character  was 
a  kind-hearted  humor  that  could  find  every- 
where materials  for  its  sustenance,  and  ob- 
jects for  its  criticism  :  it  was  the  play-impulse 
of  a  strong,  healthy  nature,  and  is  in  con- 
siderable contrast  to  the  dashing,  devil-may- 
care  satire  of  Steele.  Literature  and  an 
indefinite  similarity  was  their  common  bond. 
Steele  was  more  chivalric,  eccentric,  and  in- 
tensely-minded. Addison  was  sober,  fastid- 
ious, and  self-possessed,  while  Steele  was 
rollicking,  negligent,  and  always  at  his  wits' 
end.  He  was  always  crying  out  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  yet  never  seemed  to  be 
in  want  of  any.  lie  carried  out  to  a  nicety 
Addison's  idea  of  a  Frenchman,  as  a  being 
who  sings,  laughs,  and  starves,  and  like  the 
mute  in  his  own  play  of  The  Funeral,  or 
Grief  a  la  Mode,  who  looked  gladder  the 
more  shillings  he  received  to  be  sorrowful, 
the  more  loans  and  gratuities  Steele  received 
to  make  him  a  wise  man,  the  more  deter- 


*  As  both  sides  of  the  question  may  be  now 
seen  in  the  pnpers  tliemselves,  in  Vol.  V.  of  Addi- 
son's works  (liolin),  we  refrain  from  further  par- 
ticulars. 
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mined  he  seems  to  have  been  to  play  the 
fool.  At  times  they  shunned  each  other,  but 
met  again  to  be  more  friendly,  each  acknowl- 
edging the  virtues  of  the  other.  After  Ad- 
dison's death,  Steele  seems  to  have  felt  all 
his  former  love  revive,  and  has  written  a 
panegyric  on  their  friendship,  which  would 
appear  to  exculpate  Addison  from  any 
charges  of  bitterness  and  animosity. 

To  Tickell,  Addison  was  not  less  a  friend, 
although  their  companionship  began  later  in 
life.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  opera 
of  Rosamond,  Addison  received  a  short  com- 
mendatory poem  upon  it  from  an  unknown 
writer.  He  at  once  made  inquiries,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  be  Thomas  Tickell.  A  very 
close  intimacy  was  soon  formed.  Tickell 
became  Addison's  constant  companion,  his 
under-secretary,  and  his  amanuensis  ;  and 
though  there  was  a  little  brush  with  Pope 
when  the  rival  translations  of  the  "Iliad" 
came  out,  Addison  himself  appears  to  have 
acted  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and 
given  an  opinion  upon  Tickell's  first  book, 
in  which  critics  generally  have  now  coin- 
cided. The  friendship  of  Addison  with 
Steele  has  many  details,  that  with  Tickell 
scarcely  any.  The  closet  scholar  and  the 
humorous  peripatetlcal  essayist  spent  many 
happy  hours  in  reciprocating  each  other's 
kindness,  and  supplying  each  other's  defi* 
ciencies,  of  which  we  have  not  so  much  as  a 
solitary  scrap  in  the  shape  of  a  written  record. 
The  elegy  of  Tickell,  however,  fills  up  all  our 
vacant  spaces,  and  builds  a  bridge  of  light 
over  their  unwritten  loves.  We  read  in  si- 
lence, and  stay  our  pen  in  admiration. 

There  is  another  trio  of  friends  not  less 
remarkable — Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, and  Mrs.  Thrale.  When  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  met,  one  was  fifty-two,  and 
the  other  thirty.  Goldsmith  had  acquired 
some  fame  as  a  periodical  writer  in  the 
Monthhj  Ledger,  and  the  Bee,  but  was  yet 
unknown  as  a  poet,  a  novelist,  and  a  drama- 
tist. It  was  May,  1761 ;  and  he  invited 
Johnson  to  meet  other  literary  celebrities  for 
supper,  in  his  lodgings  in  Wine-Office 
Court.  Attired  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
a  new  wig  decorously  powdered,  the  author 
of  "  Rasselas,"  and  the  co/iira-Dictionary- 
maker,  as  Hood  would  certainly  have  called 
him,  accepted  the  invitation,  in  order  to  do 
three  things — make  the  young  man's  ac- 
quaintance, set  him  an  example  in  dress,  and 
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enjoy  a  good  meal  and  a  good  talk.  Bishop 
Percy,  who  tells  the  story,  was  amazed  at 
this  sudden  blossoming  into  dandyism. 
*'  Why,  Sir,"  answered  Johnson, — fat  men, 
strong  men,  and  witty  men  always  "  Sir  " 
their  hearers  and  opponents, — "  I  hear  that 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justi- 
fies his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am  desirous 
this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 
The  event  more  than  recompensed  the  effort, 
and  the  pupil  had  afterwards  good  reason  to 
retort,  had  he  chosen,  by  teaching  his  mas- 
ter.   Remembering  Swift's  couplet — 

"  Always  pull  a  peach 
When  it  is  within  your  reach," 

the  account-books  of  Mr.  William  Filby  are 
a  proof  that  Goldsmith  retained  a  lively  rec- 
ollection of  this  wonderful  evening.  Between 
himself  and  Johnson  there  were  at  least  two 
things  in  common — a  certain  coarseness  and 
a  marvellous  generosity  ;  one  had  the  great- 
est sensibility,  and  the  other  the  deepest 
mind.  Their  intimacy  was  deep,  genuine, 
and  without  affectation.  They  always  parted 
as  rivals  and  met  as  friends.  Those  who 
blamed  the  heaviness  of  the  one,  praised  the 
sprightliness  of  the  other.  It  was  a  friend- 
ship founded  on  a  common  pursuit  by  differ- 
ent natures — a  strong  one  and  a  weak  one 
finding  genial  life  together.  They  remind 
us  very  much  of  Addison  and  Steele,  with 
the  differences  of  time  and  circumstances. 
Goldsmith  vyas  a  bundle  of  oddities,  and 
Johnson  a  bundle  of  contradictions,  and  both 
seem  to  have  recognized  in  each  other  a 
common  singularity,  angularity,  and  polar- 
ity. In  her  Streatham  portraits,  Mrs.  Thrale 
aptly  compares  Johnson  to  the  giant  of  the 
company,  whereas  Goldsmith  is  likened  to 

"  Those  anamorphoses, 
Which  for  lectures  to   ladies  the   optician  pro- 
poses ; 
All  deformity  seeming,  in  some  points  of  view, 
In  others  quite  accurate,  regular,  true  ; 
Till  the  student  no  more  sees  the   figure  that 

shock'd  her, 
But  all  in  his  likeness — our  odd  little  doctor.'* 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  some 
injustice  has  been  done  to  Goldsmith's  con- 
versational powers,  and  that  wit  has  been 
mistaken  for  truth.  Of  course,  we  would 
not  for  one  moment  compare  him  to  John- 
son, but  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  desi)ised. 
Johnson  was   born   to   talk,  and  preferred 
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talking,  next  to  eating,  to  everything  else  in 
the  world,  sleep  and  writing  included.  Per- 
haps Goldsmith  was  what  a  German  student 
would  call  a  bit  of  a  JDummkopf— what  then  ? 
He  has  you  on  his  own  ground.  He  lays 
down  as  his  theory,  in  Retaliation,  that,  in 
writing,  men  are  obliged  to  please  others, 
but  in  talking,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
please  themselves.  Occasionally,  even  Gold- 
smith was  eloquent  in  a  simple,  naive  man- 
ner, and  if  he  had  had  the  impudence  of 
Johnson,  he  would  have  excelled  him  in  fine 
distinction  and  unprejudiced  views.  At 
times  he  was  ambitious  of  trying  to  talk  well 
and  finely,  and  only  failed  because  his  knowl- 
enge  was  not  level  with  his  wit,  and  then 
Boswell  would  flop  down  upon  him  with  in- 
civilities, like  a  jester  turned  into  the  shape 
of  a  great  man's  aside ;  at  others  he  would 
be  silent,  and  then,  he-  says,  people  thought 
he  meant  to  be  impudent.  Never,  surely, 
was  human  being  so  bullied,  bantered,  and 
battered,  as  this  diffident,  sensitive,  trans- 
migrated Spectator. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  the  only  man  who  did 
justice  to  Johnson's  good  breeding  and  scru- 
pulous politeness  in  female  society  ;  at  least, 
so  said  Johnson  himself.  Miss  Seward  has 
even  gone  further  than  the  Provost  of  Eton. 
He  had  always  some  "  metaphysic  passion 
for  one  person  or  another,"  she  says  ;  "  first, 
the  rustic  Lucy  Porter,  before  he  married 
her  nauseous  mother ;  next,  the  handsome 
but  haughty  Molly  Aston ;  next,  the  sub- 
limated, methodistic  Hill  Boothby,  who  read 
her  Bible  in  Hebrew  ;  and  lastly,  the  more 
charming  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  first,  the  learning  of  the  second,  and  with 
more  worth  than  a  bushel  of  such  sinners 
and  such  saints.  It  is  ridiculously  diverting 
to  see  the  old  elephant  forsaking  his  nature 
before  these  princesses  : — 

*  To  make  them  mirth,  use  all  his  might,  and 

writhe, 
His  mighty  form  disporting.*  " 

As  a  contrast  to  Streatham,  we  should  not 
forget  the  gloomy  court,  and  its  queer  in- 
mates on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street,  from  the 
continued  barbarism  and  misery  of  which 
Johnson  was  kindly  rescued  by  Mrs.  Thrale. 
An  old  blind  woman,  named  Williams,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  original  establishment ;  a 
second  one,  Desmoulins,  from  Stafi'ordshire, 
with  a  destitute  daughter,  named  Carmi- 


chael,  whom  Johnson  always  called  "  Poll," 
officiated  as  general  purveyor  of  advice  ;  and 
a  fussy  old  Doctor  Levett,  and  the  black 
footman,  Franz,  made  up  the  tailpiece. 
"  Williams,"  said  Johnson,  "  hates  every- 
body ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does 
not  love  Williams  ;  Desmoulins  hates  them 
both :  Poll  loves  none  of  them."  And  as 
for  the  black  man,  he  got  more  kicks  than 
halfpence  in  their  everlasting  bickerings.  It 
seems  that,  at  first,  Johnson  took  a  liking  to 
Miss  Carmichael,  and  used  to  help  her  on  in 
her  tussles  with  Williams  by  shouting  out, 
"  At  her  again.  Poll !  Never  flinch.  Poll !  " 
but  that,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  he  dis- 
liked her,  because,  when  he  talked  to  her, 
he  could  make  nothing  of  her :  "  She  was 
wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade 
her  to  -be  categorical !  "  Were  these  wild 
specimens,  then,  objects  the  good  man  kept 
to  talk  to  ?  W^as  his  "  categorical  impera- 
tive "  a  conversational  matter  ? 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  when  Johnson 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  brewer's  fam- 
ily at  Streatham,  and  had  comfortable  apart- 
ments always  at  his  service.  He  was  then 
fifty-six,  and  beyond  the  flexible  period  when 
any  great  change  could  be  cfi'ectcd  in  his 
habits.  He  ate  fast  and  dressed  slovenly. 
Mrs.  Thrale's  valet  used  to  meet  him  at  the 
parlor  door,  with  a  decent  wig  when  dinner 
was  announced,  and  when  he  retired  for  the 
night  he  used  to  exchange  it  for  another. 
No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  says  the  old 
saw.  No,  Hegel  has  finely  replied  ;  not  be- 
cause the  one  is  not  a  hero,  but  because  the 
other  is  a  valet.  Could  Johnson  possibly 
be  a  hero  to  his  wig-bearer?  Johnson 
would  never  go  to  bed — he  never  called  it 
rest — so  long  as  he  could  find  any  one  to 
question  and  cross  question  in  his  ceaseless 
gropings  after  ideas  and  characters.  Invari- 
ably late  down  for  breakfast,  he  did  once 
happen  to  be  so  soon  as  to  have  to  wait  for 
others,  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  afterwards 
twitted  him  for  his  lateness,  he  replied, 
"Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come  down  to 
vacuity."  He  had  praised  Miss  Aston  ex- 
cessively, and  called  her  a  beauty,  a  scholar, 
a  wit  and  a  Whig  ;  but  he  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Thrale  any  the  less,  though  he  said  no  such 
fine  thing  about  her.  A  pert,  witty,  and 
homely  woman,  her  conversation  was  rich, 
racy,  and  flowing.  She  allowed  her  guest 
every  possible  favor,  and  submitted  to  his 
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dictation,  dogmatism,  and  brow-beating,  al- 
though she  always  put  forth  her  own  views 
with  modesty,  in  spite  of  his  thundering 
verbiage.  She  loved  the  odd,  eloquent  man, 
and  did  a  kind  woman's  best  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  happy.  But  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  cupboard  love  that  kept 
Johnson  so  long  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  company. 
We  like  those  who  can  appreciate  us,  and 
we  cannot  blame  him  for  an  attachment 
which  was  not  Platonic  because  it  was  so 
homely,  and  might  have  been  romantic  but 
for  the  mingled  good  sense  and  discretion 
of  both  parties.  Originally  the  result,  on 
Mrs.  Thrale's  part,  of  a  motherly  regard  for 
him  in  his  "  particularly  disordered  health 
and  spirits,"  their  intimacy  continued  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  with  whom  she  did 
not  live  very  happily,  until  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Piozzi,  when  Johnson  presumed 
too  much  upon  his  friendship,  and  indulged 
in  an  amount  of  coarse  rebuke  and  dicta- 
torial pride  that  his  friend  could  not  and 
was  not  likely  to  bear.  Henceforth  there 
were  no  more  love-passages  between  them, 
although  each  retained  some  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  other.  Johnson  did  not  leave 
Streatham  without  a  dash  of  romantic  emo- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  were  good  friends  for  some  time 
after,  and  travelled  about  together ;  nor 
could  he  forever  part  from  the  companion 
of  so  many  lively  and  joyous  hours  without 
compunction  and  regret.  A  Latin  entry  in 
one  of  his  memorandum-books,  in  which  he 
says  of  the  church,  Templo  valedixi  cum 
osculOf  and  after  particularizing  his  last  din- 
ner, exclaims,  Streathamiam  quando  re- 
visam'^  is  our  evidence  for  the  former,  and 
his  sensitiveness  and  extraordinary  conduct 
whenever  Mrs.  Thrale  was  subsequently  re- 
ferred to,  is  our  basis  for  the  latter.  The 
virtues  and  failings  of  Johnson  are  apparent 
in  this  homely  friendship.  When  Mrs. 
Piozzi  published  her  ''Letters  to  and  from 
the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,"  Madame 
D'Arblay  considered  it  the  deathblow  to  his 
memory ;  but  Horace  Walpole,  who  never 
liked  the  grave,  sententious  man,  and 
thought  him  a  little  wise  and  a  good  deal 
cracked,  was  obliged  to  modify  his  opinion, 
and  estimate  him  with  a  larger  generosity. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  through  his  friendships 
that  we  come  at  the  real  character  of  John- 
son, stripped  of  its  irregularity,  flightiness, 
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and  irritability.  Goldsmith  said  a  witty 
thing,  when  he  said  that  Johnson  was  a 
bear  in  nothing  but  his  skin.  His  rough- 
ness, dogmatism,  and  literary  dictatorship 
are  least  offensive  when  seen  through  the 
warmer  atmosphere  of  his  friendly  congeni- 
alities. Of  Boswell  we  have  said  nothing, 
and  we  think  justly ;  for  has  not  the  man 
who  told  Hannah  More  he  was  building 
Johnson's  pyramid,  taken  care  to  get  astride 
of  it  himself? 

Boy-friendships  are  often  carelessly  con- 
tracted, but  sometimes  curiously  continued. 
K  it  be  true  that  in  youth  we  expect  all  our 
acquaintances  to  become  heroes,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attachment  should  be 
continued  when,  upon  both  sides,  it  is  found 
they  have  become  famous.  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Lamb,  were  boy-friends  and 
boy-heroes.  The  two  former  were  of  that 
ideal  fraternity  who  were  soaring  on  Da)da- 
lian  wings,  they  scarcely  knew  whither,  un- 
til they  came  down  with  a  good  solid  thud 
against  the  lowly  common  earth,  when  they 
heard  a  female  voice.  It  was  the  landlady's, 
asking  the  money  for  their  lodgings  !  Was 
ever  bright  scheme  so  speedily  snuffed  out  ? 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1794  that  Coleridge 
and  Southey  first  met ;  Coleridge  was  on  his 
way  to  Wales  for  a  pedestrian  tour,  and 
paid  a  passing  visit  to  an  old  schoolfellow 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced to  Southey.  In  religion  and  polities 
the  young  men  agreed  wonderfully.  In  the 
first  blush  of  their  intimacy  Southey  wrote 
to  Grosvenor  Bedford :"  He  is  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  of  the  strongest  genius,  the 
clearest  judgment,  the  best  heart.  My 
friend  he  already  is,  and  must  hereafter  be 
yours."  The  famous  scheme  was  soon 
broached,  and  every  one  concerned  was 
caught  up  into  a  wild  rhapsodic  fervor. 
Southey  tells  Coleridge  that  his  mother  says 
he  is  mad,  but  she  was  at  any  rate  as  mad 
in  the  matter  as  himself.  We  can  afford  to 
smile  at  the  aberrations  of  these  young 
world-walkers  and  scliolastici  vagantes  in 
patriarchal  polity,  but  there  was  something; 
noble  in  their  moods  and  fancies.  Southey 
is  at  Bath,  and  confesses  that  their  names, 
are  written  in  the  book  of  destiny  on  the 
same  page,  and  Coleridge  gushes  out  into 
expansive  emotion.  In  a  letter,  bristling 
with  notes  of  admiration,  bursting  with  fine 
frenzy,  and  emblazoned  with  mighty  call- 
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grapliy,  he  pours  out  his  divine  fervor  of 
love  and  hope.  "  I  am  longing  to  be  with 
you,"  he  says :  "  make  Edith  my  sister. 
Surely,  Southey,  we  shall  ho  frendotati  meta 
frendons  —  most  friendly  where  all  are 
friends.  She  must,  therefore,  be  emphati- 
cally my  sister."  There  was,  however,  little 
in  common  between  Coleridge  and  Southey 
but  their  literary  aspirations.  In  character 
they  were  diametrically  opposite.  Set 
Southey  anything  to  do,  and  it  was  done 
and  done  with  ease;  but  get  Coleridge  to 
promise  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  was  pretty 
sure  not  to  do  it.  He  was  to  have  met 
Southey  at  Marlborough,  on  their  way  to 
Bath,  but  the  wagon  came  without  him  ;  he 
was  to  have  lectured  on  the  Decline  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  but  sat  smoking  in  his  room 
in  perfect  oblivion  of  both  audience  and 
subject;  he  was  to  dine,  but  never  went; 
he  promised  Cottle  copy  which  was  never 
/eady  in  time  ;  and  he  promised  himself  to 
write  books  which  were  never  written.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  infinite  promises. 
Southey's  notions  of  right  and  decency  were 
disturbed  by  these  delinquencies.  They 
came  to  words,  they  quarrelled,  and  were 
reconciled  only  to  quarrel  again  over  the 
final  extinction  of  the  idea  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Republic,  and  become  firmer  friends 
than  ever  in  a  meeting  that  had  something 
in  it  like  stage  effect.  In  all  Coleridge's 
misfortunes  Southey  lent  him  a  help-ing  hand 
and  gave  him  a  sympathizing  heart.  He 
took  care  of  his  wife  and  family  during  his 
absence  at  Malta;  he  advised  with  him 
when  the  "  Friend  "  fell  tame  ;  he  collected 
money  to  send  Hartley  to  college ;  and  in 
his  darkest  days  he  did  his  best  to  Itft  him 
up  from  his  killing  sloth  and  terrible  gloom. 
Even  Coleridge's  enemies  bore  testimony  to 
the  fact,  and  the  "Anti-Jacobin,"  after 
abusing  him  and  stigmatizing  his  conduct, 
mentions  the  names  of  his  friends  Southey 
and  Lamb.  Yet  we  cannot  rid  our  minds 
of  a  certain  coldness,  self-centering,  and 
affectation  of  superior  mundane  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  Southey,  in  all  his  chidings  and 
correspondence,  that  hint  at  a  nature  pri- 
marily cool  and  calculating,  whose  compas- 
sion for  the  weaknesses  of  others  was  not 
proportionate  to  his  estimate  of  their  great- 
ness. Coleridge  felt  this,  and  it  can  be  de- 
tected both  in  his  correspondence  and  in  the 
many  gaps  which  he  suffered  to  break  it. 
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To  Southey,  however,  he  confesses  his  in- 
debtedness for  an  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  making  his  actions 
accord  with  his  principles. 

Between  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb 
there  was  a  love  more  gentle,  more  impas- 
sioned, and  more  ideal.  We  know  of  no 
love,  unless  it  be  that  of  Jean  Paul  and 
Christian  Otto,  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
that  came  nearer  to  the  fine  ascensions  of 
Socrates.  And  yet  there  is  a  more  tragic 
glow  in  it  than  is  consistent  with  the  calmly 
ideal.  It  is  almost  splendid  in  its  overshad- 
owing by  the  terrors  of  Destiny,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate. 
If  ever,  in  coming  centuries,  the  spirit  of 
Attic  tragedy  be  transmuted  into  some 
^schylus  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  race, 
side  by  side  and  fate  by  fate  their  histories 
may  figure  in  grand  ideal  breadth  and  bold 
colossal  form.  There  will  be  both  a  Pro- 
metheus and  an  Epimetheus.  Madness  will 
be  there  in  the  place  of  Strength,  Murder 
in  the  place  of  Force,  and  Thought  in  the 
garb  of  Vulcan,  whilst  unrelenting  Jove 
shall  frown  from  above  as  Fate,  and  the 
daughters  of  Oceanus  send  their  sweet 
voices  from  below  in  the  sweet  fancies  of 
their  youth.  The  story  of  their  lives,  of 
their  hungerings,  temptations,  and  bewil- 
derments, needs  no  repetition  here  :  it  is 
known,  or  it  ought  to  be  known,  wherever 
eyes  can  read  and  hearts  can  feel.  Let  it 
be  ours  to  get  a  hurried  glimpse  through  the 
thin  curtain  of  facts  at  the  truth  they  con- 
ceal. "  Coleridge !  "  writes  Lamb,  from 
London,  "  I  know  not  what  suffering  scenes 
you  have  gone  through  at  Bristol.  My  life 
has  been  somew^hat  diversified  of  late.  The 
six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began 
this  (1796),  your  very  humble  servant  spent 
very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at  Iloxton, 
I  am  got  rational  and  don't  bite  any  one. 
But  mad  I  was  !  and  many  a  vagary  my  im- 
agination played  with  me.  Coleridge  !  "  he 
again  exclaims,  "  it  may  convince  you  of  my 
regard  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my  head  ran 
on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as 
on  another  person  (Lamb's  sister),  who,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  of  my  temporar,y  frenzy."  Else- 
where he  tells  him  that  he  loves  him  in  all 
the  naked  honesty  of  truth  ;  and  when  Col- 
eridge would  persist  in  referring  to  a  favor 
Lamb  had  done  him.   Lamb   asks,    "Are 
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we  not  flocci-nanci-what-d'ye-call-'em-ists  ?  " 
There  was  Lamb,  and  here  was  Coleridge, 
married  upon  poetry,  and  beset  by  difficul- 
ties on  every  hand.  "  My  happiest  moments 
for  composition  are  broken  in  upon  by  the 
reflection  that  I  must  make  haste.  I  am  too 
late  !  I  am  already  months  behind  !  I  have 
received  my  pay  months  beforehand  !  Oh, 
wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  genius  !  Ill 
canst  thou  brook  a  taskmaster  !  The  ten- 
derest  touch  from  the  hand  of  obligation 
wounds  thee  like  a  scourge  of  scorpions  !  " 
Well  might  Lamb  say,  "  We  are  in  a  man- 
ner marked."  They  consoled  each  other  as 
only  friends  can,  and  they  loved  each  other 
through  cloud  and  shine,  and  simoom,  as  is 
only  possible  to  heroic  hearts.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  Coleridge's  touching  lines 
wherein  he  shows  how  tenderly  he  loved  his 
gentle-hearted  Charles.  They  had  their 
sadnesses,  but  they  had  also  their  triumphs. 
Descending  from  their  tragic  moods,  they 
held  Olympian  courts  and  ambrosial  feasts. 
The  philosophy  of  Coleridge  linked  with  the 
fine  humor  of  Lamb.  They  both  talked  bet- 
ter than  they  wrote.  The  jests  of  Lamb, 
Hazlitt  said,  "  scald  like  tears,  and  he 
probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon  words." 
The  conversation  of  Coleridge  was  rapt, 
oracular,  and  transcendental ;  it  was  not 
talk,  it  was  not  common  speech — it  was  in- 
spiration itself.  It  sent  dullards  to  sleep, 
and  no  wonder ;  but  it  left  an  influence  upon 
others,  that  has  not  ceased  now,  even  though 
men  like  Dr.  Dibdin  and  Thomas  de  Quincey 
have  scarcely  caught  its  fine  impalpaple  es- 
sence. Like  mighty  fragments  of  quartz, 
granite,  and  marble,  it  remains  in  his  won- 
derful "  Table-talk,"  weird,  mysterious,  and 
unapproachable.  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were 
united  in  their  sensibilities,  pursuits,  and 
fates,  but  they  were  still  in  many  respects 
dissimilar.  The  moral  and  intellectual  were 
their  antipodes.  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain 
on  that  gentle  creature's  mind.  .  .  .  All 
things  are  shadows  to  him  except  those 
which  move  his  aff"ections,"  said  Coleridge 
of  Lamb.  Coleridge  was  by  nature  a  man 
constituted  for  high  and  lonely  thought ;  he 
was  the  high-priest  of  solitude.  But  Lamb 
was  impelled  in  another  direction.  lie  had 
fine  talents  for  display  in  the  amenities  of 
social  life,  and  a  kindly  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  most  intricate  recesses  in  the  human 
heart,  that  have  to  be  set  over  against  his 
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friend's  philosophy  and  speculation.  Cole- 
ridge went  groping  amongst  the  ghosts  of 
ancient  ideas,  but  Lamb  was  a  very  Bacchid 
in  the  city,  sporting  and  gambolling  wher- 
ever his  fancy  led  him,  and  the  touch  of  his 
thyrsus  had  more  pleasantness  and  the  mur- 
mur of  his  ditties  more  homeliness  than 
came  from  the  wand  of  the  magician  or  the 
terrible  spell  of  the  exorcist.  To  those  who 
believe  in  good  haters  as  their  model-men, 
who,  because  they  have  no  sensibilities 
themselves,  never  make  them  an  element 
in  any  estimate  of  others  ;  to  those  who  are 
weak  enough  to  despise  the  unfortunate, 
strong  enough  to  withstand  every  tempta- 
tion, and  wise  enough  to  be  firm  in  what  is 
right — we  commend  these  wayward  hero- 
isms thus  fiung  astray  into  our  modern 
world,  that  they  may  learn  from  them  a 
lesson  of  reproach,  humility,  compassion, 
and  aspiration. 

Few  friendships  are  more  genuinely  in- 
structive than  that  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
A  new  lesson  in  human  life  may  be  learned 
from  their  disinterested  intercourse,  and 
when  the  gods  are  moved  to  be  friendly,  it 
behoves  all  men  to  be  thankful  spectators. 
In  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  two 
minds,  in  their  solitary  labors  and  united 
achievements,  their  loves,  joys,  and  sorrows, 
we  forget  all  that  it  is  irksome  to  remember, 
and  remember  only  what  we  ought  never  to 
forget.  There  is  something  unique  even  in 
their  early  approaches  to  each  other.  They 
did  not  rush  together  directly  they  saw  one 
another,  clasp  hands,  babble  sentiment,  and 
vow  eternal  friendship.  Known  to  each 
other  by  repute  before  they  met,  the  works 
I  of  one  impressed  the  other  unfavorably. 
j  On  his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  had 
i  been  for  general  and  sesthetical  cultivation, 
Goethe  found  the  "  Ardinghello  "  of  Heinse, 
and  Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  in  very  high  re- 
pute. The  first  he  hated  for  its  sensuality 
and  mysticism,  and  the  second  for  its  pas- 
sionate display  of  the  same  moral  and  dra- 
matic paradoxes  from  which  he  himself  was 
struggling  to  be  freed.  Schiller  was  at 
Weimar,  but  Goethe  avoided  him.  On 
Schiller's  second  visit,  in  the  summer  of 
1788,  they  met  in  the  house  of  the  Lenge- 
felds  at  Rudolstadt.  Schiller  was  then  in 
his  twenty-ninth  and  Goethe  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year.  Goethe  was  full  of  Italy,  its- 
scenes,  its  pictures,  and  works  of  urt,  and. 
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his  brilliant  mind  poured  forth  its  ideas  and 
criticisms  in  rich  and  rapid  succession. 
When  a  good  talker  once  gets  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  to  himself,  his  auditors 
listen  as  they  would  do  to  an  overheard 
soliloquy,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  lesser 
minds  and  men.  There  were  many  points 
upon  which  Schiller  differed  from  him  al- 
though he  had  little  prospect  of  contending 
with  him  on  either  fair  terms  or  level  ground. 
So  differently  constituted  were  they  both, 
that  we  find  Schiller  giving  vent  to  a  plain- 
tive sadness.  "I  don't  know  whether  we 
shall  ever  come  into  a  close  communion  with 
each  other.  Much  that  interests  me  has 
already  had  its  epoch  with  him.  His  whole 
nature  is,  from  its  very  origin,  differently 
constituted  from  mine  ;  Ids  world  is  not  my 
world ;  our  modes  of  conceiving  things  ap- 
pear to  be  essentially  different.  From  such 
a  combination,  no  secure,  substantial  inti- 
macy can  result.  Time  will  try."  On  his 
own  part,  Goethe  was  still  less  attracted  by 
Schiller.  For  a  time  they  dwelt  apart,  as 
"  spiritual  antipodes."  Their  intimacy 
seemed  even  less  likely  to  become  estab- 
lished. Certain  passages  in  Schiller's  essay 
on  *'  Grace  and  Dignity,"  seemed  to  aim  at 
Goethe  himself,  and  misrepresent  his  confes- 
sion of  faith.  Goethe  felt  that  if  written 
without  special  reference  to  himself,  they 
only  served  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
their  friendship.  Dalberg  used  all  his  con- 
ciliating arts  in  vain,  for  the  hour  of  destiny 
must  come  at  its  own  time.  They  met  again 
at  Jena,  in  one  of  the  periodical  meetings  of 
a  Natural  History  Society,  established  by 
Batsch,  and  fell  into  a  conversation  about 
the  study  of  natural  science.  We  must  now 
let  Goethe  himself  narrate  what  followed,  as 
setting  forth  some  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
acter and  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart. 

"  We  reached  his  house  ;  the  talk  induced 
me  to  go  in.  I  then  expounded  to  him  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  possible,  the  metamor- 
phosis of  plants,  drawing  out  on  paper,  with 
many  characteristic  strokes,  a  symbolic  plant 
for  him  as  I  proceeded.  He  heard  and  saw 
all  this  with  much  interest  and  distinct  com- 
prehension ;  but  when  I  had  done,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said :  *  This  is  no  experiment ; 
this  is  an  idea.'  I  stopt  with  some  degree 
of  irritation  ;  for  the  point  which  separated 
us  was  most  luminously  marked  by  this  ex- 
pression. The  opinions  in  '  Grace  and  Dig- 
nity '  again  occurred  to  me  j  the  old  grudge 


was  just  awakening  ;  but  I  smothered  it,  and 
merely  said,  *  I  was  happy  to  find  that  I  had 
got  ideas  without  knowing  it;  nay,  that  I 
saw  them  before  my  eyes.'  Schiller  had 
much  more  prudence  and  dexterity  of  man- 
agement than  I :  he  was  also  thinking  of  his 
periodical,  the  *  Horen,'  about  this  time,  and 
of  course  rather  wished  to  attract  than  repel 
me.  Accordingly  he  answered  like  an  ac- 
complished Kantite  ;  and  as  my  stiff-necked 
Realism  gave  occasion  to  many  contradic- 
tions, much  battling  took  place  between  us, 
and  at  last  a  truce,  in  which  neither  party 
would  consent  to  yield  the  victory,  but  each 
held  himself  invincible.  Positions  like  the 
following  grieved  me  to  the  very  soul.  How 
can  there  ever  be  an  experiment  that  shall 
correspond  with  an  idea  ?  The  specific  qual- 
ity of  an  idea  is,  that  no  experiment  can 
reach  it  or  agree  with  it.  Yet  if  he  held 
as  an  idea,  the  same  thing  which  I  looked 
upon  as  an  experiment,  there  must  certainly, 
I  thought,  be  some  community  between  us, 
some  ground  whereon  both  of  us  might 
meet,  .  .  .  and  thus,  by  means  of  that 
mighty  and  interminable  controversy  be- 
tween object  and  subject,  we  two  concluded 
an  alliance,  which  remained  unbroken,  and 
produced  much  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
others." 

Prior  to  this  happy  mutual  understanding 
Goethe  had  nobly  used  his  interest  on  Schil- 
ler's behalf,  and  helped  to  procure  him  elec- 
tion to  the  Historical  Chair  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  He  now  became  still  more  ardent 
in  his  efforts  for  his  friend,  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  Schiller's  life  are  scattered 
those  little  tokens  of  affectionate  regard  that 
are  more  truly  eloquent  than  the  most  rhe- 
torical flourishes  or  heaven-storming  ex- 
clamations. They  helped  each  other.  In 
the  "  Horcn  "  they  were  as  the  two  sides  of 
one  mind,  and  when,  in  1797,  Schiller 
brought  out  his  first  "  Musen-almanach," 
they  were  able  to  retaliate  upon  the  small- 
minded  Philistines  who  regarded  their  con- 
nection with  so  much  foul-mouthed  malice. 
Journalism  has  nowhere  reached  a  higher 
position  than  it  did  in  Germany  at  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  last  and  the  present  century. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  amongst  ourselves, 
and  even  now,  when  almost  every  writer  of 
eminence  has  his  bema  and  his  clique,  we 
look  in  vain  for  anything  like  an  approxi- 
mation, much  less  superiority.  The"  Xen- 
ien,"  so  called  from  a  series  of  personal  epi- 
grams in  the  13th  Book  of  Martial,  was  part 
of  the  "  Musen-almanach,"  and  consisted  of 
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dctatched  satirical  couplets  written  by  sepa- 
rate authors  upon  distinct  subjects,  yet  all 
intended  to  have  coherency  and  a  determin- 
ate end.  They  were  wild  satires,  flashing 
everywhere,  and  piercing  through  shams, 
shadows,  and  every  possible  form  of  con- 
ceited dulness,  like  a  shower  of  Toledo 
blades.  It  was  a  war  of  the  giants,  not  with 
the  gods,  but  with  that  pachydermatous  stu- 
pidity against  which  Schiller  said  even  tho 
gods  warred  in  vain.  All  Germany  was 
moved  by  them  :  "  Since  the  age  of  Luther," 
Carlyle  declares,  "  there  has  scarcely  been 
such  strife  and  stir  in  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope." Schiller  and  Goethe  were  now  very 
intimate.  They  visited  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  often  seen  at  Triesnitz,  half  a  mile 
from  Jena,  sitting  together  at  a  table  be- 
neath an  overspreading  tree,  in  conversation 
and  friendly  intercourse.  In  1799,  Schiller 
removed  to  Weimar,  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition, and  there  obtained  a  pension 
from  the  Grand  Duke,  for  which  his  friend 
exerted  considerable  influence.  He  had  now 
closed  his  "  Philosophy-Shop,"  and  was  busy 
with  the  dramas  that  followed  "  Wallen- 
stein."  Together  these  friends  directed  the 
management  of  the  theatre, — "  the  pulpit 
and  the  stage,"  said  Schiller,  "  are  the  only 
places  for  us  " — and  together  they  worked 
in  adapting  their  writings  to  more  expanded 
views  and  more  practical  representation, 
Schiller  suggesting  improvements  in  "Count 
Egmont,"  and  Goethe  in  "Don  Carlos." 
But  we  must  hasten  to  the  closing  scene. 
It  is  May  9,  1805.  The  theatre  is  closed, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  some  common  sor- 
row in  Weimer.  Henry  Meyer,  who  was 
with  Goethe  at  the  time,  hears  the  news,  and 
hurries  from  the  house  to  hide  his  grief. 
Goethe,  himself  unwell,  perceives  a  general 
embarrassment,  and  at  length  says,  "  I  see, 
— Schiller  must  be  very  ill."  And  the  calm 
man  was  mightily  moved  ;  yea,  he  who  was 
serene  when  Duke  Karl  died,  who  worked 
the  harder  when  his  own  son  was  smitten, 
whose  stern  doctrine  was  dass  wir  entsagen 
miiHsen,  even  he  wept  in  the  hours  of  the 
lonely  night.  In  the  morning  ho  inquired 
of  a  woman  whether  Schiller  had  not  been 
very  ill  yesterday.  The  woman  sobbed  au- 
dibly. "  He  is  dead  !  "  said  Goethe,  faintly. 
"  You  have  said  it,"  she  replied.  "  He  is 
dead  !  "  repeated  Goethe,  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hands. 
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The  distinctive  differences  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  two  heroic  men  may  be  seen  in 
their  poems,  and  even  their  conception  of 
history,  but  comes  out  truest  in  the  qualities 
we  observe  in  their  intercourse.  A  few  words 
must  suffice  to  show  this.  The  two  common 
words,  real  and  ideal,  may  be  packed  with 
all  their  minutest  differences.  In  his  life, 
Schiller  was  ever  reaching  after  an  ethereal 
elevation,  and  imagined  that  when  he  had 
denied  the  existence  of  evil,  meanness,  and 
limitation,  they  had  ceased  to  exist  except 
as  ideas  beyond  the  dusty  region  of  every- 
day life.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  wonder 
of  a  child  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youth. 
He  never  grew  old,  and  Dame  Nature  might 
have  said  of  him,  even  in  his  ripest  matu- 
rity, "  Is  he  not  a  promising  child  ?  "  His 
whole  life,  he  once  said,  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  oracles  of  his  childhood.  Goethe, 
who  aimed  rather  at  the  artistic  grouping  of 
objects  in  which  he  imaged  the  real  and  the 
universal,  never  betrayed  himself  into  this 
splendid  region  of  idealities,  and  disliked 
everything  that  would  surprise  him  out  of 
that  calm  equipoise  which  was  in  him  at  once 
a  necessity  and  a  virtue.  He  had  no  spring- 
heats  in  his  blood  ;  all  was  the  quiet  mellow 
warmth  of  an  autumn  day.  All  feeling  in 
his  nature  became  intellectualized  ;  whereas, 
in  Schiller,  all  intellect  was  transfused  into 
his  aesthetic  sense,  and  spirited  away  into  a 
grand  kind  of  sensibility.  Of  Schiller, 
Madame  de  Stael  said  truly,  Sa  coriscience 
etoif  sa  Muse.  Goethe  admired  in  Spinoza 
that  stoical  disinterestedness,  which  says,  "If 
I  love  you,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  "  These 
differences  continually  cropped  out  in  their 
intercourse,  though  they  never  alienated 
them ;  and  when  Goethe  told  Eckermann 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  special 
friendship  between  them,  as  their  common 
efforts  made  their  4ioblest  bond,  and  con- 
fessed, in  his  correspondence,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  might  have  become  of  him 
without  the  impulse  received  from  Schiller, 
he  did  more  to  show  the  deep  character  of 
their  communion  than  if  he  had  written  a 
whole  volume  of  their  mutual  metaphysical 
impulsions.  Walled  up  in  their  individuali- 
ties, they  nevertheless  broke  open  an  en- 
trance through  their  environments,  that  one 
might  commune  with  the  other,  as  the  Greek 
citizens  broke  down  their  walls  to  admit  a 
brother  who  came  victorious  from  the  Olym- 
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pic  games.  "We  cannot  call  their  friendship 
a  deep  and  absorbing  one,  yet  it  is  not  the 
less  noble  and  magnanimous.  It  was  hardly 
a  marriage  of  true  minds,  but  rather  a  most 
beautiful  inosculation,  a  perpetual  Verio- 
hung. 

There  was  a  moral  transparency  in  the 
nature  of  Jean  Paul  that  singularly  fitted 
him  for  an  exalted  and  beautiful  friendship. 
He  was  so  pure  in  mind  and  heart  that  he 
unconsciously  poured  his  own  brightness 
over  others,  and  then  loved  them  for  their 
own  light.  With  some  this  systole  of  self 
was  misunderstood :  they  could  see  in  it 
nought  save  vanity,  egotism,  and  shallow- 
ness. Goethe,  with  all  his  insight,  was  un- 
fortunately, one  of  these  misreaders  of  Jean 
Paul.  No  man  had  more  true  friends  of 
both  sexes  who  followed  him  with  their 
hearts  in  all  he  did  and  said,  gained  wit  and 
wisdom  in  their  intercourse,  and,  excepting 
the  love-mad  Maria  Forster,  not  one  suf- 
fered in  any  way  on  his  account.  But  we 
have  only  room  for  one  of  them.  "  When 
my  brother  died,"  wrote  Jean  Paul,  "  I  be- 
lieved a  day  would  not  come  when  my  heart 
would  be  more  crushed.  But  the  day  came  ! 
My  friend  Hermann  died  of  a  quickly-de- 
stroying hypochondria,  beloved  by  nature, 
hated  by  fortune  !     Then  I  read  Klopstock's 

*  Ode  to  Death,'  and  changed  my  question, 

*  Of  three  friends,  wherefore  hast  thou  lost 
two  ?  '  into  *  Why,  in  this  sad  waste  of  hu- 
manity, hast  thou  found  three  friends  ?  '  and 
I  could  make  no  other  than  a  grateful  an- 
swer." This  remaining  friend,  this  new  and 
other  thou,  was  Christian  Otto,  the  son  of 
the  Vesper  preacher  at  Hof,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Jean  Paul  made  after  his  flight  from 
Leipsic,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Otto  and 
Jean  Paul  had  both  been  destined  for  the- 
ology, but  had  turned  aside  to  follow  an 
inner  and  a  truer  destiny,  one  for  general  sci- 
ence and  the  other  for  literature.  They  had 
many  aspects  in  common — a  deep  love  of 
nature,  a  childlike  simplicity  and  fervor,  a 
moral  foresight  and  humility,  and  a  keen  in- 
tellectual perceptioh.  Through  each  other's 
society  and  correspondence,  they  arrived  at 
a  higher  and  nobler  self-consciousness,  and 
Otto  only  wanted  the  same  imaginative 
genius  to  have  made  him  a  genuine  twin- 
soul.  Jean  Paul  told  him  everything, — his 
loves,  his  schemes,  his  household  secrets,  his 
aspirations — and  Otto  did  the  same  in  return. 


They  looked  at  each  other  and  became  trans- 
parent, they  touched  each  other  and  became 
godlike.  In  the  early  part  of  their  intimacy, 
when  Jean  Paul  was  schoolmaster  at  Schwar- 
zenbach.  Otto  came  to  meet  him  every  week 
from  Hof,  and  accompanied  him  home.  The 
tessera  fit,  and  Jean  Paul  had  found  his 
counterpart.  Here  was  sound  sense  (mw- 
common  sense),  impartiality,  rare  discrimi- 
nation, and  tender  prophetic  whisperings  of 
fame.  Otto  was  canonized  in  a  very  catholic 
manner,  without  even  a  devil's  advocate. 
"  I  pray  thee,"  exclaims  Richter,  "  to  be  my 
public,  my  reading  world,  my  critic,  my  re- 
viewer." And  very  genuinely  Otto  was. 
The  first  work  that  came  under  his  super- 
vision was  the  "  History  of  the  Contented 
Little  Schoolmaster,  Maria  Wuz."  Otto 
was  faithful  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  at- 
tempt a  serious  romance,  which  was  begun 
at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  the 
completion  of  the  first.  When  Richter  sent 
this  second  production  to  Hof — it  was  the 
"  Invisible  Lodge" — his  very  pleading  shows 
the  severe  impartiality  he  expected.  The 
publishing  of  the  book,  and  Jean  Paul's  walk 
home  to  his  mother  with  the  first  thirty 
ducats,  are  almost  matters  of  romance. 
"  Hesperus  "  succeeded,  and  the  young  au- 
thor made  friends  much  faster  than  he  made 
money.  Goethe,  Herder,  Wieland,  and 
Schiller,  became  known  to  him.  With  Her- 
der and  his  wife,  he  was  perfectly  familiar 
and  happy — nay,  not  perfectly  happy.  As 
they  sat  talking  together,  he  said,  "  If  only 
my  Otto  were  here,  and  heard  us  ;  "  and  he 
bursts  out  into  innocent  simplicity,  as  he 
narrates  all  his  delightful  experiences.  "  I 
have  not  told  you  one  third  part ;  but  the 
bitterest  drop.  Otto,  swims  in  my  Heidel- 
burg  cup  of  joy.  What  Jean  Paul  wins, 
humanity  loses  in  his  eyes.  Ah !  my  idea 
of  great  men !  All  my  acquaintance  with 
them  only  increases  the  value  of  my  beloved 
brother  Otto."  In  all  their  scenes  and 
changes  they  corresponded  daily  for  fourteen 
years,  until  they  were  both  established  at 
Bayreuth  as  married  men.  They  were  to 
have  been  wed  together,  Jean  Paul  to  Caro- 
line Meyer,  and  Otto  to  Amone  Herold,  an 
old  pupil  of  his  friend's  ;  but  somehow  Jean 
Paul  got  the  start.  All  that  belonged  to  her 
husband,  Catherine  claimed  as  her  own,  and 
so  at  once  ingratiated  herself  with  Otto ;  and 
when  their  third  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom. 
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to  commemorate  their  love  and  partly  to 
soften  their  friend's  misfortune,  he  being 
childless,  they  called  it  by  the  liquid  poetic 
name  of  Odilia. 

Their  very  daily  intercourse  was  simple, 
beautiful,  and  noble.  Jean  Paul  could  al- 
most have  lived  without  the  fame  that  grew 
and  gathered  around  him  in  the  fellowship 
of  so  sweet  and  confiding  a  nature  as  Otto's. 
He  read  and  revised  all  Richter's  writings 
before  they  went  to  press,  softened  to  him 
every  misfortune,  and  hung  over  him  in 
silent  admiration  with  bright  and  spiritual 
eyes.  He  was  near  him  at  the  closing  scene, 
and  felt  keenly  every  insidious  approach  of 
death.  An  affection  so  deep  and  absorbing 
could  end  in  nothing  less  than  a  rapid  trans- 
migration. Otto  only  survived  his  friend  a 
few  months,  arranged  the  loose  manuscript 
of  the  unfinished  "  Selina,"  and  then  drooped 
away  in  silent  unutterable  sorrow.  It  was 
not  until  the  publication  of  their  letters  that 
the  world  knew  of  their  devotion  and  holy 
greatness.  Indeed  so  tenderly  and  platoni- 
cally  did  Otto  love  his  friend,  that  he  was 
perpetually  afraid  that  others  should  rob 
him  of  his  treasure,  and  manifested  at  times 
a  wounded,  jealous  spirit,  that  was  met  on 
the  part  of  Jean  Paul  by  the  most  gentle 
and  manly  forbearance.  We  give  a  short 
extract  of  a  reply  to  a  letter  written  in  this 
querulous  mood : — 

"  Every  stroke  of  the  clock  is  to  me  the 
funeral-bell  of  a  past  emotion,  but  also  the 
baptismal-bell  of  a  new  one.  Ah,  the 
twenty  years'  delight  of  love  are  past,  and 
will  enjoy  no  earthly  morning ;  but  as  the 
old  stars  go  down  new  ones  rise.  No  emo- 
tion remains  the  same,  but  the  newborn 
are  sweeter;  and  the  heart,  if  it  is  more 
unhappy,  is  not  colder  than  of  old.  Upon 
this  subject  I  could  write  a  book.  Nothing 
fades !  The  growing  plant  throws  off  its 
leaves  in  harvest,  but  it  blossoms  again, 
and  at  length  is  a  perfect  tree.  Man  has 
many  springs  and  no  winter." 

Jean  Paul's  was  a  happy  domestic  nature. 
He  made  him  a  snug  nest  in  the  universe, 
and  then,  as  he  says,  "  hung  his  writing 
fingers  out  to  the  world."  Ere  he  had 
reached  manhood,  he  vowed  that  he  would 
not  pour  into  the  cup  of  humanity  a  single 
drop  of  gall,  and  he  had  kept  his  word. 
But  Otto's  gentleness  was  dashed  with  a 
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little  sadness  and  repining.  Life  was  to 
him  not  a  burden  but  a  shadow.  He  was 
not  himself.  He  lived  only  in  the  life  of  his 
friend,  and  when  he  could  not  feel  that  puls- 
ing within  him,  he  was  melancholy  and  fear- 
ful. It  was  an  old  mystic's  self-annihilation 
that  possessed  him ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  himself,  as  return  he  must,  he  felt  pain- 
ful the  boundaries  of  his  own  personality. 
Jean  Paul  would  scarcely  have  been  what 
he  was  without  him,  and  Otto  might  possi- 
bly have  been  an  original  genius  had  he 
never  known  his  life-long  companion.  But 
conjectures,  like  regrets,  are  mostly  useless, 
since  it  is  so  easy  to  be  after-wise.  We 
have  their  noble  and  beautiful  lives,  and  in 
these  we  have  the  better  blessing  for  hu- 
manity. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  great  friendships 
we  have  on  record,  with  their  solutions, 
heroisms,  and  beautiful  gradations.  When 
Tiberius  Caesar  and  Sejanus  presented  such 
a  splendid  example  of  friendship,  the  whole 
Roman  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friend- 
ship as  to  a  goddess ;  it  will  be  well  if  we 
have  established  her  claim  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  continuance  of  this  honor. 
Possibly,  we  may  have  grown  enthusiastic 
over  our  subject,  but  we  could  not  help  it, 
and  would  not  have  written  on  it  at  all  if 
we  could,  though  we  have  seemed  rather  to 
play  with  it  than  deal  with  it  as  it  deserves. 
We  have  only  glanced  at  the  aspect  in  which 
it  comes  before  us  in  a  few  of  our  great 
literary  men ;  chiefly  because,  as  they  so 
often  make  the  public  their  confidant,  the 
materials  are  more  extensive  and  the  truth  is 
more  easily  reached,  whilst,  although  they 
may  be  oftener  misjudged,  the  facilities  are 
greater  for  the  correction  of  prejudices  and 
the  formation  of  enlightened  and  accurate 
opinions ;  and  partly  also  that  we  might  be 
able  to  do  some  little  towards  crushing  the 
weak  every-day  notion  that  literary  men 
must  necessarily  be  more  envious  and  jeal- 
ous of  one  another  than  any  other  members 
of  a  learned  or  professional  fraternity.  To 
others  who  are  willing  to  gather  in  the  same 
wide  harvest-field,  there  is  ample  room  for 
large  discourse  upon  religious,  artistic,  and 
political  friendships ;  and  every  side  of  the 
altar  may  bo  sculptured  with  beautiful 
figures,  and  every  lover  of  the  goddess  may 
bring  rich  and  acceptable  offerings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.     NIGHT. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  scene  of  which 
they  had  been  the  occasion,  the  two  friends 
walked  on. 

When  men's  conversation  touches  upon 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  most  inter- 
ested, such  as  their  career  in  life,  their  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  their  daily  avocations, 
the  world,  I  believe,  which  has  rather  a 
contempt  for  things  simply  natural  and  of 
course,  designates  the  proceeding  "  talking 
shop,"  and  recommends  us  to  avoid  such 
discussion,  by  all  means.  For  the  world 
while  it  does  not  approve  of  idleness  is  still 
not  indisposed  oftentimes  to  regard  us  all 
as  gentlemen  at  large,  whose  only  ostensible 
objects  in  life  are  to  visit  our  clubs  daily, 
dress  decently,  pick  our  teeth  and  read  the 
papers  punctually,  and  then,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  die  and  get  buried  as 
quietly  and  respectably  as  possible,  in  of 
course,  a  Protestant  graveyard.  "We  have 
no  right,  therefore,  by  our  converse  to 
reveal  continually  the  circumstance  or  ob- 
trude the  fact  that  in  truth  we  work  for  our 
bread,  and  are  considerably  interested  in 
getting  it.  That  is  assumed  at  starting — 
we  are  English — we  are  industrious  some- 
how ;  the  particulars  are  not  required  ;  the 
fact  once  admitted  is  not  to  be  further 
alluded  to,  or  we  shall  be  guilty  of  the  im- 
propriety of  "  talking  shop."  Certainly 
society's  sentiments  in  this  respect  are  a 
little  set  at  defiance.  For  wherever  you 
perceive  a  knot  of  men  engaged  in  particu- 
larly pleasant  discourse,  you  may  be  sure 
they  are  "  talking  shop  ;  "  and  enjoying  their 
evasion  and  contravention  of  duty  just  as 
people  take  pleasure  in  the  flavor  of  contra- 
band cigars'  or  the  scent  of  smuggled  eau  de 
Cologne ;  and  indeed,  waiving  its  impropri- 
ety socially  considered,  "  talking  shop  "  is 
really  an  amusing  if  not  an  edifying  occupa- 
tion. 

Wilford  and  Martin  talked  shop  greatly 
as  they  marched  Temple-wards.  They  spoke 
copiously  of  this  paper  of  Wilford's,  of  that 
review  of  Martin's,  of  Such-a-oue's  last,  of 
So-and-so's  next  book,  of  plans  for  the 
future,  of  suggestions  for  work,  of  their 
positions — the  one  as  a  novelist,  the  other 
as  a  critic.  Undoubtedly  the  conversation 
was  very  shoppy ;  yet  it  interested  them 
amazingly.  They  were  quite  busy  with  it 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Temple. 


"Don't  hurry  off,"  said  Martin,  seizing 
Wilford's  arm  ;  "  it's  not  late.  Come  in  for 
half  an  hour.  I've  a  lot  more  to  say.  Come 
in,  and  smoke  a  cigar.  I  shan't  go  to  work 
immediately ;  you  wont  be  the  least  in  my 
way.  You  can  correct  some  proof  for  me 
if  you  like,  while  I  see  if  there  are  any  mes- 
sages or  letters.  Come  along  j  indeed  it's 
not  late." 

So  they  mounted  many  stairs,  and  reached 
at  last  George  Martin's  chambers.  These 
were  not  large,  but  were  comfortable,  and 
well,  even  handsomely  furnished.  One  or 
two  pictures  of  very  creditable  execution 
adorned  walls  that  were  in  other  respects 
nearly  hidden  by  bookshelves.  Anybody 
who  entered  the  rooms,  expecting  to  find 
the  litter  and  untidiness,  and  discomfort, 
which  are  universally  attributed  to  bachelors, 
would  have  been  disappointed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  writing-table  in  the  corner, 
which  was  certainly  rather  in  confusion, 
crowded  with  open  books,  and  scattered 
sheets  of  paper,  and  which  looked  rather  as 
though  it  had  been  out  without  an  umbrella 
in  a  shower  of  quill  pens— .the  room  was  in 
good  order.  The  furniture  was  good  and 
massive,  and  the  fittings  in  excellent  taste. 
"  My  laundress  is  a  treasure,"  George  would 
sometimes  say,  "  with  the  bump  of  order 
strongly  developed,  and  a  decided  passion 
for  cleanliness.  She  is  indulged  in  that 
particular,  always  with  the  proviso  that  my 
writing-table  is  to  remain  intact,  and  its  pa- 
pers undisturbed,  no  matter  into  what  habits 
of  deshabille  they  may  appear  to  have  fallen 
— untouched  by  brush  or  duster.  It's  a 
subject  of  great  distress  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  I  can 
assure  you — quite  a  grievance — but  I  am 
peremptory  on  the  subject.  I  am  a  peace- 
ful man  on  most  occasions,  but  I  should 
make  this  a  casus  belli.  My  table  touched, 
I  should  unmask  my  batteries,  and  favor 
Mrs.  Cobb  with  a  broadside  which  would,  I 
think,  rather  startle  her.  She  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  conducts 
herself  accordingly.  I  know  where  to  find 
things  while  my  papers  are  in  confusion. 
Once  put  them  to  rights,  and  I'm  a  lost 
man."  It  was  a  pleasant  room  by  daylight, 
looking  on  to  the  river  and  the  gardens  ; 
and  at  all  times — while  not  too  much  like 
an  office  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  nearly 
resembling  a  drawing-room  on  the  other — 
asserted   itself  as  the    appropriate    home 
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of  a  hard-working  gentleman  of  the  Tem- 
ple. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about  ?  "  asked 
Martin,  reverting  to  some  conversation  that 
had  preceded  their  arrival  at  his  chambers. 
"  Oh,  I  remember,  about  myself  and  critics 
generally.  Well,  you  know  the  old  notion 
isn't  quite  exploded.  The  public  have  a  lik- 
ing for  well-worn  ideas  ;  they  cling  to  them 
as  to  old  clothes  that  fit  beautifully,  and  it's 
hard  to  part  with,  though  they  are  in  tatters. 
The  popular  notion  of  a  critic — and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  some  authors  still  back  the 
opinion  heavily — the  popular  notion  has  it, 
that  the  critic  is  still  a  sort  of  Blunderbore 
creature,  always  crying  '  Fee  !  fo  !  fum  ! ' 
and  smelling  the  blood  of  an  author.  They 
prefer  that  picture  to  the  thought  of  a  gentle- 
man of  respectable  intelligence  sitting  down 
calmly  to  read  the  book  through,  and  then 
writing  deliberately  his  opinion  upon  it,  im- 
partially arrived  at.  I  allow  that  there's 
less  color  and  force  about  tliat  view,  but  I 
submit  there's  more  truth  :  or  do  you  prefer 
to  hold  that  the  reviewer  cuts  the  leaves, 
smells  the  paper-knife  as  Hood  suggested, 
sells  the  book  to  buy  a  pint  of  brandy,  and 
then  proceeds  to  abuse  the  author  with  all 
the  savageness  possible — and  not  the  author 
only,  but  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  his 
sister  and  his  brother  ?  No  ;  those  toma- 
hawking times  are  over,  and  I  don't  think 
critics  now-a-days  are  any  fonder  of  brandy 
than  churchwardens.  By  the  way,  let  us 
have  a  little  while  we're  on  the  subject.  Hot 
or  cold  ?  It  wont  hurt  you — only  half  a 
glass  ?  Not  any  ?  Pick  out  a  good  cigar 
from  that  bundle — smoke  at  least.  No,  a 
critic  is'nt  always  what  people  think  him. 
They  must  give  up  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
literary  Malay  intoxicated  with  intellectual 
bang,  running  a-muck  among  the  books, 
and  cutting  and  slashing  at  every  author  in 
his  path." 

"  All  this  is  to  prepare  my  mind  for  your 
♦  letting  down '  my  book  when  it  comes  to 
you  for  review,"  said  Wilford,  laughing. 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Martin,  "  there 
was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts.  Besides, 
your  book  wont  be  let  down.  I  look  upon 
it  as  quite  safe-^safe,  I  mean,  for  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  Beyond  that,  accident 
must  determine — the  state  of  the  public 
mind — the  other  new  books  in  the  market — 
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the  temper  of  the  time.  It's  not  very  difl&- 
cult  to  beat  the  ruck ;  getting  a  good  place 
in  the  race  is  another  thing.  But  don't  be 
depressed,  I  believe  in  the  book.  I'm  sure 
it  will  do.  I  know  it's  honestly  done  ;  and 
about  the  ability  there's  no  question.  What 
does  this  note  say  ?  An  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  Magazine  people.  I  must  go,  I 
suppose — though  dinners  interfere  with  the 
morrow's  work.  Dear  me  !  here's  a  load  of 
proof.    But  I  must  begin  with  a  cigar." 

He  lighted  one. 

"  Stop,"  cried  Wilford,  "  don't  throw  away 
the  light."  But  he  had  not  spoken  in  time ; 
Martin  had  flung  the  lighted  spill  into  the 
grate. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Martin,  "  but 
we'll  soon  find  a  scrap  of  paper.  Not  that 
though — that's  MS.,  and  this  ?  By  Jove, 
no,  that  will  not  do !    A  cheque. 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  a  light  now."  He 
had  drawn  some  papers  from  his  pocket. 

"  The  envelope  of  this  letter  will  do."  He 
twisted  it  up,  and  set  fire  to  it. 

**  By  the  by,  what  isthis  letter  ?  "  he  said. 
He  opened  it.  It  was  the  letter  he  had  put 
into  his  pocket  on  leaving  Freer  Street.  He 
gave  a  glance  at  the  rather  unsteady  writing 
— the  pale  ink — a  few  brief  lines  only.  He 
had  hardly  had  time  to  complete  his  perusal, 
when  a  violent  trembling  seized  him,  and 
his  cigar  fell  from  his  lips. 

Martin  was  turned  away,  searching  among 
his  papers. 

"  I  wanted  to  show  you  a  note  I  had  from 

the  publisher  of  the .     Oh,  here  it  is ! 

But,  good  heavens !  what's  the  matter  ? 
You're  as  white  as  a  sheet,  man  !  What  is 
it  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Nothing,"  Wilford  answered, 
with  evident  effort.  His  shaking  hands 
crumpled  up  the  letter,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
breast-pocket. 

"But  there  is  something,"  Martin  per- 
sisted. *'  A  man  doesn't  look  like  that  for 
nothing." 

"  No.  No.  A  sudden  faintness — that's 
aU." 

"  Was  there  bad  news  in  that  letter  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  the  letter.  Indeed  it  is 
not — anything  but  that.  The  letter  is  only 
— only  a  bill.  Nothing  more  than  a  bill — 
quite  a  trifle.  I'jn  not  well — not  verv  well, 
as  I  told  you." 
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"I  fear  not.  Are  you  in  pain.  What 
shall  I  give  you — some  brandy  ?  Try  some 
brandy." 

"  A  little— a  very  little.  Thank  you,  I 
feel  better  already.  I'm  sorry,  Martin,  to 
have  to  trouble  you  like  this." 

"  Trouble,  my  dear  fellow  !  You  mustn't 
think  of  that." 

*'  Where  did  I  put  my  hat  ?  I'll  go  now, 
while  I  am  well." 

"  No.  You  must  not  go  yet.  Wait  till 
you  recover  more.  Shall  I  send  for  a  doc- 
tor?" 

"  Not  on  ray  account.  I  do  assure  you  I 
I  am  better  now." 

"  I  never  saw  you  like  this  before.  In- 
deed Wil,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  or 
you  may  be  in  for  another  serious  illness, 


set  oflf  walking  at  a  pace  which  at  times 
nearly  quickened  into  a  run. 

"  That  man's  in  a  queer  state  of  health," 
said  Martin,  alone  in  his  chambers  :  "  he'll 
have  to  take  care  what  he's  about.  He's  ner- 
vous, excitable,  anxious :  he's  been  poring 
over  his  papers  until,  turning  his  eyes  from 
them,  he  finds  himself  quite  giddy,  and  pur- 
blind, and  confused.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
suffer  like  that,  and  I  know  too  many  men 
who,  suffering  like  that,  have  succumbed  and 
forever.  It's  very  dreadful,  that  oppression 
on  the  brain — on  the  heart— that  struggle 
with  the  mind,  as  it  were,' — that  inability  to 
direct  our  thoughts  upon  other  than  the 
work  in  hand  ;  the  waning  of  memory,  and 
the  terrible  consciousness  that  it  is  waning ; 
the  loss  of  the  names  of  men  and  things  of 
such  as  you  had  some  years  back.  I  really  i  the  commonest  nature  ;  the  awful  tangle  of 
think  you  had  better  not  go — not  yet,  at  any  |  ideas  that  seems  to  be  seething  in  one's 
rate.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  would  be  ;  head ;  the  broken  sleep — the  ghastly  dreams 
to  go  to  bed  here  at  once.     I  could  easily  j  at  night  5  the  painful  exhaustion  by  day  ;  the 


send  w^ord  to  Mrs.  Wilford,  to  let  her  know 
what  had  happened." 

"  No  ;  not  on  any  account ;  it  would 
alarm  her  too  much." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  rest  a  little 
longer,  at  any  rate;  I'll  see  you  safely 
home." 

"No,  Martin,  it  will  not  be  necessary. 
You  see  I  am  quite  well  again  now,  and  the 
fresh  air  will  be  the  best  thing  for  me.  I 
can't  think  of  taking  you  out.  Indeed  I  can- 
not." 

"  You'll  get  a  cab.     Promise  me  that." 

"  Yes,  I  will.     I  promise." 

"  I  shall  come  round  to-morrow  morning, 
to  see  how  you  are — " 

"  Not  unless  I  don't  appear  here  before 
twelve  o'clock,  as  I  fully  intend  to.  Good- 
night." 

"  Good-night.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Do 
take  care  of  yourself.  Have  some  more 
brandy  ?  No  ?  Well,  good-night,  my  dear 
Willbrd.     Good-night." 

*'  Good-by  until  to-morrow  morning." 

He  had  in  a  great  measure  recovered  him- 
self. Still  he  breathed  very  quickly,  was 
much  excited,  and  as  he  passed  down  the 
stairs  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead  to 
find  his  hair  quite  wet.  He  went  out  through 
the  wicket  at  the  top  of  Temple  Lane,  and 
hurried  towards  the  Strand.  He  did  not 
take  a  cab  as  he  promised  he  would,  but  he 


extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves,  when 
the  slightest  shock  seems  to  result  in  agony 
the  most  acute.  I  have  felt  all  that  once — 
I  fervently  trust  I  never  may  again.  It  is 
the  student's  malady.  Poor  friend  Wilford ! 
Who  would  have  thought  of  his  suffering  so ! 
What  changes  time  brings  !  He  is  a  differ- 
ent creature  to  what  he  was  years  ago  when 
we  were  boys  —  schoolfellows  —  together. 
How  long  ago  !  A  long,  longtime  it  seems 
now.  Well,  well,  let's  hope  for  the  best. 
He'll  go  home  and  take  a  holiday,  and  re- 
turn quite  well.  His  wife  will  nurse  him. 
Surely  she  will  cure  him.  A  wife  like 
that—" 

George  Martin  stopped  suddenly  with  a 
strange  expression  on  his  face.  It  was  as 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  be  unexpectedly 
launched  into  meditation  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject. Then  he  seemed  to  smile,  faintly  at 
his  own  hesitation.  After  a  slight  pause,  he 
continued. 

"  Violet !  "  he  said  gently,  with  an  air 
that  was  almost  devotional.  "  Is  there  an- 
other woman  in  the  world  so  wholly  good, 
and  pure,  and  true  as  she  is  ?  How  beauti- 
ful, how  tender,  how  loveable !  If  it  had 
been  my  fate  to  have  met  such  a  one,  how 
differently  would  my  life  have  been  ordered. 
What  other  hopes,  views,  ambitions,  I  should 
have  formed.  But  that's  all  past  thinking 
about.    And  if  I  had  met  her,  would  she 
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have  heard  my  prayer — would  she  have  even 
looked  down  upon  me,  giving  glances  as  good 
as  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  healing  to  the  sick  ? 
Would  she  not  have  passed  on,  never  heed- 
ing, never  dreaming  of  the  love  of  one  so 
every  way  unworthy  of  her.  But  this  is  mis- 
erable folly.  I  am  fixed  in  my  pose  in  life. 
I  can  no  more  move  than  a  beetle  in  a  mu- 
seum pinned  to  his  cork.  I  am  stranded  on 
the  rocks,  out  of  the  reach  of  water,  it  may 
be,  yet  past  all  chance  of  any  ship  coming  to 
pick  me  off".  I  must  live  in  the  best  way  I 
can,  tilling  the  profitless,  flinty  soil,  hard- 
working for  every  mouthful,  a  Crusoe  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  wrecked  in  a  Temple 
garret.  Well,  well,  why  should  I  repine? 
And  I  never  have  repined  until  I  met  her, 
and  I  felt  my  heart  yearning  towards  her 
as  I  never  felt  it  before.  Is  love  the  ab- 
surdity, the  nonsense,  the  idiocy  that  men 
declare  it  to  be  ?  Can  that  be  despicable 
which  arouses  all  the  self-sacrificing  and 
generosity  of  which  nature  is  capable  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  love  takes  men  back  to  all 
the  poetry  and  chivalry  of  the  grand  past. 
I  would  give  my  life  to  that  woman.  And  I 
love  her  with  all  my  soul.  Yet,  heaven 
knows,"  he  went  on,  the  color  glowing  in 
his  face,  "  that  there  is  no  shame  in  my  love  ! 
No  wrong  for  her,  for  AVilford,  for  myself. 
I  love  ;  but  it  is  my  heart's  secret — it  will 
never  be  known  to  living  soul.  It  may  be 
madness,  but  it  is  not  sin.  I  would  not 
harm  my  friend  even  in  thought,  much  less 
in  deed.  I  love  hopelessly — it  is  my  own 
afiair.  I  am  resigned  to  that  hopelessness. 
I  am  strong  enough,  I  believe,  to  bear  even 
that  burden.  And  now — to  work.  My  cigar 
is  smoked  out.  Enough  of  this  sentimen- 
talism  of  a  bald-headed,  middle-aged  man 
up  three  pair  of  stairs.  For  poor  Wilford, 
he  will  recover,  thanks  to  her  care.  Even  if 
he  sinks,  she  will  be  at  his  side  to  the  last " 
(his  voice  softened  and  trembled)  "  to  close 
his  eyes,  to  pray  for  him,  to  weep  for  him, 
as  only  a  loving  wife  can.  Good  Heaven  ! 
what  has  he  ever  done  to  deserve  such  hap- 
piness ! " 

He  trimmed  his  lamp  and  turned  to  his 
work.  And  at  the  time  he  did  so,  Wilford, 
with  a  look  of  agony  in  his  face,  was  moan- 
ing forth  the  plaint, — 

"  O  God,  what  have  I  done  that  I  should 
be  so  wretched  !  " 

He  was  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  leaning  on 
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the  balustrade.  A  feeling  of  faintness  had 
again  come  over  him.  He  had  torn  open 
his  neckerchief  and  shirt  collar,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  they  hindered  his  breathing. 

"  Let  me  get  out  of  the  street — let  me  go 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  air."  And  he  had 
quitted  the  Strand,  and  passed  on  to  Water- 
loo Bridge. 

He  was  panting  for  breath,  his  hand  press- 
ing on  his  heart,  his  white  face  turned 
towards  the  star-crowded  heavens.  For 
some  moments  he  remained  so. 

"  I  thought  the  past  dead,"  he  murmured, 
in  very  troubled  tones,  "  stone  dead.  I 
never  dreamt  it  could  rise  up  against  me 
like  this.  And  the  future  ?  What  am  I  to 
do?  God  knows.  I  cannot  —  I  dare  not 
think!    And  Violet !  " 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Some  one  approached — a  tall  man  hum- 
ming an  operatic  air.  He  passed  Wilford, 
apparently  not  noticing  him.  He  went  on 
for  some  yards  and  then  stopped — as  peo- 
ple will  do  on  bridges — to  look  down  at  the 
water  or  up  at  the  sky  or  round  at  the  pros- 
pect. He  was  smoking  a  cigarette ;  he  was 
evidently  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments  ; 
he  smoked  and  hummed  contemporaneously  j 
he  was  well-dressed,  in  a  black  loose  over- 
coat, a  shiny  hat,  and  a  delicately  white 
neckerchief.  Black  eyebrows  formed  almost 
parallel  curves  to  his  gold-rimmed  specta- 
cles, which  glazed  a  pair  of  very  sharp  gray 
eyes.  On  his  large  white  hand  glistened  a 
massive  ring — a  serpent  with  diamond  eyes 
winding  round  and  knawing  a  blood-red  car- 
buncle.   He  communed  with  himself. 

"A  fine  night.  It  is  pleasant  here.  One 
gets  out  of  the  frightful  noise  of  those  streets 
there.  I  like  my  evening  promenade  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  exclusive.  What  a  difi'erence 
a  sou  makes !  It  is  well  worth  that  to  be 
alone  and  quiet.  The  Bridge  Waterloo! 
But  I  am  above  little  prejudices.  Why 
should  I  not  aid  its  funds  with  my  sou  each 
evening  ?  The  bridge  which  those  drolls 
of  English  built  to  celebrate  to  victory  of 
Herr  Blucher !  Well,  well,  what  is  it  to 
me  ?  It  was  before  my  time,  perhaps.  What 
does  the  past  ever  signify  ? — nothing." 

And  he  sang  in  a  pleasant  barytone  voice 
a  fragment  of  a  French  chanson  while  he 
rolled  up  adroitly  and  rapidly  another  cigar- 
ette. 
"  It  is  pleasant  looking  from  this  bridge. 
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It  is  pretty — all  those  little  rows  of  lights  of 
the  other  bridges.  It  was  here  that  poor  M. 
Nourrit  walked  up  and  down  thinking  to  kill 
himself,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 
There  are  many  would  kill  themselves  if  they 
could  only  make  up  their  minds.  Suicide 
would  spread  but  for  that  little  difficulty,  and 
the  want  of  a  steady  hand.  Yes,  that  also, 
— it  needs  that.  Poor  dear  M.  Nourrit! 
How  well  he  used  to  sing,  *  Des  chevaliers  de 
mapatrie !'  Ah  !  "  (and  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  Wilford)  "  we  have  company  !  Who 
is  that  person  there  ?  What !  a  suicide — or 
what  you  call,  a  swell  ?  Is  not  that  it  ?  Bah  ! 
what  is  it  to  me,  suicide  or  swell  ?  What 
care  I !  I  am  not  of  the  police  English.  Let 
him  be  suicide  if  he  will.  Why  should  the 
police  obstruct  the  suicides  ?  What  harm 
do  they  do  ?  Ah,  I  forget.  They  have  no 
Morgue  in  London  !  That  is  why  !  What 
savages — no  Morgue  !  The  sight  the  most 
amusing  of  Paris — always  new — always  full 
of  charm,  and  crowded,  above  all  with  those 
drolls  of  English  who  have  no  Morgue  in 
their  dog  of  a  country  !  Where,  then,  here 
do  they  make  exposition  of  bodies  ?  La !  la ! 
cup  la  !  oup  la  !  O  la !  "  (And  the  gentle- 
man resumed  his  singing.)  "No,  he  will 
not  suicide  to-night.  Bravo  !  my  friend,  you 
have  reason."  (Wilford  had  turned  from 
the  parapet,  and  was  now  walking  slowly 
towards  the  Middlesex  end  of  the  bridge.) 
"  You  are  tall ;  you  are  strong.  Why  should 
you  jump  to  the  water  ?  He  has  black  beard. 
Ah !  I  am  not  of  the  English  police.  But,  let 
me  see,  then,  the  face  of  the  suicide — of  the 
swell.  Which  is  it  ?  Behold  !  this  is  in- 
teresting.    I  will  follow  him." 

"  I  will  write  to  her  !  "  Wilford  exclaimed. 
He  quickened  his  pace — he  left  the  bridge. 
Not  far  from  it  he  perceived  that  a  coffee- 
shop  was  still  open.  It  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  He  crossed  to  it  and  en- 
tered.    It  was  almost  deserted. 

"  A  cup  of  coffee,"  he  said  ;  "  and  bring 
me  a  sheet  of  paper,  pen  and  ink." 

"  It  grows  late,  sir,"  remarked  the  woman 
in  the  shop ;  "we  were  about  to  close." 

"  I  will  detain  you  only  a  very  few  min- 
utes." 

Another  guest  had  entered  the  room.  The 
"woman  bestirred  herself  to  bring  what  was 
required.  Wilford  did  not  drink  his  coffee, 
but  he  commenced  writing. 

"  Ml/  dearest  Violet,"  he  wrote.    Then  he 
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paused.  Subsequently  he  made  two  or  three 
attempts  to  proceed  with  the  letter.  But  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself.  He  leant  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  lost  in  doubt  for  some  mo- 
ments.    Then  suddenly  he  roused  himself. 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  "  I  cannot  write  to 
her — I  cannot  leave  her  like  that.  I  must 
see  her — speak  to  her,  even  though  it  should 
be  for  the  last  time."  He  tore  the  paper 
into  strips. 

He  paid  the  small  sum  due  for  the  coffee 
he  had  not  tasted,  and  the  paper  he  had 
torn,  and  quitted  the  shop. 

The  other  guest  changed  his  seat.  He 
collected  the  scraps  of  paper  Wilford  had 
left, — some  on  the  table,  some  scattered  on 
the  floor. 

"  A  good  rule,"  he  said,  "  never  to  lose  a 
clue.  And  I  am  interested  in  spite  of  my- 
self. So  then  ;  I  recognize  him  ;  this  is  the 
Monsieur  whom  le  petit  Fichot  was  follow- 
ing. And  why  ?  He  is  not  a  pickpocket " 
(he  divided  the  words  scrupulously)  "  this 
young  Alexis .P  Who  knows?  And  what 
share  has  la  M^re  Pichot  in  this  matter  ? 
We  shall  see."     He  went  out  into  the  street. 

Not  far  from  the  shop  a  gentleman  was 
getting  into  a  cab, 

"  Freer  Street,  Soho,"  he  said  to  the  cab- 
man. 

"Is  it  worth  while  to  follow ?  or  have  I 
made  myself  to  know  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent ?  "  Monsieur  Chose  asked  himself,  smil- 
ing blandly  the  while. 

CHAPTER  XIV.     A  PARTING. 

Wilford  Hadfield  re-entered  the  house 
in  Freer  Street.  He  had  with  him  the  key 
of  the  street  door,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
return  without  noise.  But  he  saw  by  the 
light  in  the  first  floor  windows  that  Violet 
had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night ;  she  was 
probably  sitting  up,  expecting  his  coming 
back  ;  and  in  the  hall  he  encountered  Sally 
the  Rembrandt. 

"  Lawks  !  it's  you,  is  it !  "  she  cried  out. 
She  was  never  ceremonious  in  her  greetings, 
nor  indeed  in  her  speech  generally.  "  How 
you  frighten  one  coming  in  so  quiet,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  thief." 

"I  thought  you'd  have  been  in  bed  by 
this  lime,  Sally !  "  said  Wilford,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  Lawks,  no  !  "  Sally  retorted,  "  it's  little 
I  care  about  going  to  bed.    It  seems  to  me 
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it's  hardly  worth  while  going  to  bed  at  all ; 
life  ain't  long  enough  for  such  waste  of 
time  ;  and  all  the  trouble  of  putting  one's 
things  off  and  on,  and  washing  and  that ;  I 
think  one  could  get  on  just  as  well  without 
it  all." 

Certainly  the  Rembrandt  seemed  to  be 
inclined  to  carry  out  her  own  views  in  this 
respect  as  fully  as  possible.  She  was  al- 
ways very  late  retiring  for  the  night,  and 
was  fond  of  entering  upon  lengthy  occupa- 
tions at  most  unseasonable  hours.  She  had 
been  known  more  than  once  to  be  busy 
washing  the  door-steps  or  cleaning  the  win- 
dows at  midnight ;  while  the  sounds  of  boot 
and  knife  polishing  had  frequently  been 
heard  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  she 
was  certainly  the  earliest  riser  in  the  house, 
and  to  be  found  groping  about  on  pitch-dark 
winter  mornings,  wakeful  and  active,  when 
the  other  residents  at  Mr.  Phillimore's  were 
probably  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  first 
sleep.  A  strange,  ugly,  not  clean-looking, 
rude-mannered,  hard-working,  kindly  old 
woman,  very  valuable  to  Mr.  Phillimore's 
household,  and  that  quite  apart  from  her 
pictorial  qualifications.  Was  she  conscious 
of  these  ?  Anyhow,  she  was  always  putting 
herself  into  advantageous  positions — con- 
sidering her  as  a  work  in  the  Rembrandt 
manner — *•  fetching  out  her  chiar'  oscuro  " 
effects,  Mr.  Phillimore  termed  it.  A  most 
picturesque  bundle,  eminently  Flemish  in 
style,  she  was  fond,  it  seemed,  of  crouching 
over  her  kitchen  fire — the  red  light  gleaming 
on  her  shrivelled,  corrugated  f^ice  in  a  won- 
derful way ;  and  she  was  prone  to  hold  a 
swaling,  flaring  candle  high  above  her  head 
as  she  moved  about  the  house,  her  eyes 
thrown  by  such  means  into  dense  warm 
brown  fog,  while  her  knotted  projecting  nose 
cast  down  a  deep  shadow  that  nearly  hid  her 
lips.  Contemplating  her  gnarled  visage 
under  these  aspects,  the  picture-dealer  grew 
quite  warm  with  satisfaction  at  his  posses- 
sion of  such  a  treasure,  and  could  only,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  most  extraordinary  self- 
restraint,  be  stayed  from  doubling  her  wages 
on  the  spot,  or  insuring  her  life  instantly, 
for  an  enormous  amount. 

"  Lawks,  how  pale  the  man  is ! "  cried 
Sally,  her  eye  falling  on  Wilford's  white 
face.  "  Are  you  cold  ?  Aint  you  well  ? 
Lawks  me  !  I  never  saw  nothing  like  it. 
What's  the  matter  ?  " 
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"Hush,  Sally;  there's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter. Stay.  Who  left  that  letter  you  gave 
me  as  I  went  out  a  little  while  ago  ?  "  The 
question  was  rather  nervously  asked. 

"  That  letter  ?     Why,  I  told  yon— a  boy." 

«  What  sort  of  boy  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  boy  ?  Aint  they  all  alike  ? 
Imperent  warmints  ! — throwing  stones,  and 
calling  names,  and  dirting  the  door-steps, 
and  flinging  muck  down  the  airies.  Pd  pay 
'em  out  well,  I  would,  if  I  was  their  moth- 
ers, which  thank  God  I  aint,  and  never  will 
be." 

"  Was  he  English  ?  " 

"  Well,  now  you  mention  it,  I  don't  know 
as  he  was.  But,  bless  you  !  he  was  ofi"  afore 
you  could  wink  a'most — shoves  the  letter 
into  my  hand  bold  as  brass,  and  off  goes  my 
lord.  No,  I  don't  think  he  were  English, 
from  what  I  could  see  of  him,  which  wasn't 
much.  Leastways,  there  was  a  queer  look 
about  him,  and  he  had  a  funny-shaped  cap 
on.  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  but  what  he 
was  one  of  them  furriners  !  " 

Wilford  mounted  the  stairs  quickly,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

He  was  much  excited,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  doing  all  that  he  possibly  could 
to  command  himself.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  had  determined  upon  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  and  that  with  the  determination 
strength  had  come  to  him  to  carry  it  out 
thoroughly.  He  had  concentrated  all  his 
energies  to  play  out  the  part  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself.  Thus  he  managed  to 
place  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings,  and  to 
suppress  a  nervous  agitation  which,  how- 
ever natural,  would  have  interfered  with  his 


"  My  dearest  Violet,"  he  said,  advancing 
to  his  wife.  Some  strangeness  in  his  voice 
must  have  struck  her  :  she  started  up. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  " 

"  What  should  happen  ?  "  and  he  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  suspiciously. 

"Your  hand  quite  trembles,  Wil,"  she 
said.  "Are  you  well?  Is  anything  wrong 
with  you  ?  " 

He  released  his  hand  from  her  grasp,  with 
an  effort  at  a  laugh  that  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Listen,  wife  mine,"  he  said,  still  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  mirth.  "  Sit  down  quietly, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all." 

She  obeyed  him  at  once,  with  assumed 
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calmness,  for  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  alarmed  her — she  know  not 
why. 

"How  curiously  things  fall  out  some- 
times," he  said.  "  Do  you  remember  what 
you  were  saying  at  dinner  time,  when  Mar- 
tin was  here,  that  you  wished  me  to  desist 
from  work  for  a  little — to  leave  London — to 
take  a  holiday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,"  she  said  faintly, 
a  sense  of  fear  coming  over  her. 

"  Well,  the  opportunity  has  arrived, 
strangely  enough,  this  very  night."  He 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  spoke  very  quickly. 
"  I  went  back  with  Martin  to  his  chambers. 
He  found  there  a  letter  from — a  man  whose 
name  you  would  not  know  if  I  were  to  men- 
tion it  to  you,  but  who  is  of  some  fame  in 
the  literar)'  world,  and  is  indeed  commonly 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  an  impor- 
tant daily  newspaper.  Well,  it  seems  a  con- 
fidential person  is  required  in  the  interests 
of  the  newspaper  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Paris,  as  correspondent  there.  The  gentle- 
man who  has  hitherto  filled  that  office  has 
been  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill — the 
news  has  only  just  come  to-night  by  the 
telegraph.  Somebody  must  go  at  once,  or 
they  will  be  without  their  usual  Paris  letter 
— an  extraordinary  loss  in  these  times — 
must  start  at  once  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
paper  for  a  few  days,  until  their  present  cor- 
respondent recovers,  or  until  some  one  is 
permanently  appointed  in  his  stead.  Martin 
has  been  offered  the  post,  but  he  has  refused 
it ;  in  fact,  he  is  at  present  so  tied  to  Lon- 
don by  his  engagements,  that  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  accept  it,  but  he  has 
strongly  urged  me  to  go  in  his  stead." 

"  And  you  will  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  after  some  hesitation  I  accepted 
the  offer.  The  work  will  not  be  severe. 
The  change  will  be  of  service  to  me,  and 
the  chance  of  establishing  a  connection  with 
an  influential  newspaper  like  that  is  one  I 
ought  not  to  slight.  Has  not  all  this  hap- 
pened fortunately  ?  " 

"  And  you  are  going — when,  Wilford  ?  " 

"  At  once,  dearest." 

**  I  may  go  with  you  ?  Why  do  you 
shake  your  head  ?     Why  may  I  not  ?  " 

She  was  rather  scared  by  the  thought  of 
this  unexpected  journey,  and  there  were  evi- 
dences almost  of  terror  in  her  voice. 

"  No,  Vi,  it  is  not  possible." 
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"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  Dearest ! "  he  said,  rather  troubled,  "  I 
should  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
able  to  take  you  with  me ;  but  consider  the 
haste  of  the  thing,  the  discomfort,  the  un- 
certainty! I  may  not  be  gone  more  than 
three  or  four  days.  Why  should  you  be 
subjected  to  all  this  inconvenience  ?  " 

"  Wilford,  you  know  I  should  not  heed 
that — only  let  me  be  by  your  side.  I  am 
frightened  by  this  hurry  and  suddenness.  I 
cannot  bear  that  we  should  be  parted  thus. 
You  are  not  well  now.  You  are  not  strong 
enough  for  all  this  turmoil.  Oh,  why  did 
you  consent  to  go  ?  How  could  you  think 
of  leaving  me  ?  Write,  and  say  that  upon 
reflection  you  cannot :  tell  them — anything ! 
Only  do  not  leave  me,  Wilford.  You  may 
fall  ill  on  the  road.  You  may  die,  AVilford, 
and  I  shall  never  see  you  more." 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes  at  the 
thought,  and  she  circled  him  with  her  soft 
arms,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Dearest  Vi,  is  this  reasonable  ?  "  he 
said,  gently.  "  1  have  accepted  the  offer 
made  to  me.    Am  I  not  bound  in  honor — " 

"  Enough,  W^ilford.  You  must  go,  I  see. 
But  may  I  not  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  forget,  Vi,  the  baby.  You  cannot 
leave  baby  :  and  we  cannot  expose  the  little 
one  to  all  the  fatigues  of  this  journey." 

"  True,"  she  said,  rather  sorrowfully.  "  I 
was  not  thinking  of  what  I  said.  Forgive 
me,  husband  dear;  but  at  the  mention  of 
our  first  'separation — "  Her  voice  failed 
her. 

Fondly  he  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and  she 
hid  her  face  and  her  tears  on  his  breast. 

"  A  few  days  only,  Vi,  and  I  shall  come 
back  again,  well  and  strong, — think  of 
that!" 

"  It  will  not  be  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  only  accept  it  on  those  con- 
ditions. I  wouldn't  have  the  permanent 
appointment  on  any  terms.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  change—  of  obliging  Martin — 
of  making  friends  with  an  influential  or- 
gan-^" 

"  Yes,  I  see ;  you  must  go.  What  time 
to-morrow  shall  you  start  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  ? — ^I  go  to-night — at  once. 
I  have  come  home  simply  for  a  carpet-bag, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  for  a  kiss  from 
my  wife  and  child  before  I  start." 

"  But  there  is  no  train  to-night  ?  " 
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"  No,  but  there  is  an  early  one  in  the 
morning.  The  intervening  hours  I  spend 
with  the  editor  in  the  city — closely  closeted 
—receiving  my  instructions." 

"O  Wil,  this  is  dreadful — ^I  cannot  let 
you  go." 

"  Come,  Vi,  dearest,  take  courage — the 
thing  is  not  really  dreadful.  Pack  a  few 
things  for  me,  there's  my  darling  wife.  I 
shall  be  back  with  you  again  before  you've 
had  time  to  miss  me." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile  as 
she  quitted  the  room  to  fulfil  his  request. 

He  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  in  her 
absence.  But  he  was  very  restless :  he 
strode  about  ceaselessly  with  shaking  hands. 

"  God  forgive  me ! "  he  said  at  length, 
deeply  pained,  "it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
lied  to  her.    My  own  dear  Violet !  " 

She  came  back  presently.  She  had  made 
all  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure, 
but  the  tears  were  still  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  think  myself  so  weak,"  she 
said.  "  Forgive  me,  Wilford  f  I  ought  to 
have  more  sense,  ought  I  not,  than  to  be 
crying  because  you  are  leaving  me  for  only 
a  day  or  so  ?  I  don't  know  how  it  is — of 
course  it's  very  foolish — but  I  have  a  sort 
of  dread  about  this  journey.  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  news  of  it  came  to  me  so  sud- 
denly. I  have  all  sorts  of  foolish  thoughts 
and  doubts  about  it.  I  do  wish  you  were 
not  going.  Still  it's  all  simple  and  natural 
enough,  is  it  not?  Say  that  it  is.  And 
you'll  write  immediately  on  your  arrival, 
and  you'll  come  back  very,  very  soon  to  me 
and  baby,  won't  you,  Wilford  ?  I  do  wish 
it  were  all  over,  and  you  safe  again  home. 
Good-by,  dearest  Wilford  !  " 

"  Good-by,  my  own  wife ! "  and  he 
strained  her  to  his  heart.  He  was  greatly 
troubled,  and  trembled  very  much  ;  he  was 
nearly  giving  way  under  the  pain  of  that 
parting.  "  For  you  are  mine,  are  you  not, 
Violet?  And  you  will  love  me  always, 
whatever  happens?  We  are  husband  and 
wife,  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  our  love 
shall  last  through  weal  and  woe,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report.  You  will  love 
me  always,  promise  me  that !  " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ? "  she  asked, 
softly,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"Nay,  I  hardly  know.  I  have  caught 
something  of  your  doubts  and  forebodings, 
I  think.     It  is  our  first  parting,  Violet,  as 
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you  say.  Perhaps  that  is  the  cause.  Again, 
good-by  !  Keep  your  heart  up,  there's  my 
brave  Violet!  Love  me  and  trust  in  me 
always.     Good-by ! " 

One  last  hurried  kiss,  and  he  was  gone. 
She  heard  the  noise  of  the  cab  bearing  him 
away ;  she  listened  until  the  sound  quite 
died  ofif.  Then  a  sense  of  loneliness  came 
dreadfully  upon  her,  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  face.  Had  Mr.  Phillimore  seen 
her  then,  he  would  have  cried  aloud  in  his 
admiration  at  the  exquisite  semblance  of 
Rafi'aelle's  Mater  Dolorosa  that  she  pre- 
sented. 

"I  have  never  doubted  him,'*  she  said. 
"Let  me  not  doubt  him  now.  And  yet 
there  was  something  new  and  strange  in  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  of  that  newspaper  business. 
And  then  this  sudden  departure.  No  !  no  !  " 
and  she  interrupted  herself  passionately, 
"  he  is  my  own  good  true  husband !  I  wrong 
him  by  one  moment's  doubt  of  him." 

And  Violet  dried  her  eyes  and  passed  up- 
stairs, to  kneel  before  the  cradle  in  the  front 
room,  to  kiss  tenderly  the  rosy  little  child 
curled  up  closely  and  fast  asleep  :  to  weep 
anew,  and  pray  for  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  child. 

"  If  I  were  never  to  see  her  more  !  "  mur- 
mured Wilford,  as  the  cab  bore  him  rapidly 
away.  The  thought  seemed  to  be  to  him 
agony  the  most  acute. 

The  cab  did  not  go  into  the  city — drew  up 
at  no  newspaper  office.  It  stopped  at  the 
door  of  an  hotel  near  Covent  Garden  Market. 
The  night-porter  was  roused,  and  the  cab 
dismissed.  Wilford  was  shown  into  a  bed- 
room.    He  flung  down  his  carpet-bag. 

"  At  least  I  have  now  time  to  think ;  I 
have  gained  that  much,"  and  he  drew  his 
hand  nervously  across  his  forehead.  "  Let 
me  read  this  infernal  letter  again."  And  he 
took  it,  a  crumpled  ball  of  paper,  from  his 
pocket,  and  smoothed  it  on  the  dressing- 
table  in  the  room.  As  he  did  this  he  caught 
sight  of  himself  in  the  glass.  "  Heaven  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  "  how  white  I 
am!" 

He  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and 
remained  so  for  a  long  time,  bent  over  the 
letter.  It  contained  but  a  few  short  lines, 
yet  he  sat  brooding  over  these,  reading  them 
again  and  again,  as  though  he  were  learning 
them  by  heart.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be 
staring  in  a  dazed,  vacant  way,  as  though 
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hiseyesreallytooknocognizanceofthewrit- I  until  the  last  spark  had  flown  from  it. 


1 


mg  before  him,  and  his  thoughts  were  miles 
and  miles  away.  With  an  effort  he  brought 
himself  back  to  consciousness  of  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Once  more  he  read  the 
letter. 

"  I  shall  remember  the  name,"  he  said  at 
last  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  and  the  address : 
*  Bois-fleury — second  floor — 67,  Stowe  Street, 
Strand,' — I  shall  not  forget  that.    For  this 

"    He  stood  for  a  long  time  irresolutely, 

folding  it  up,  winding  it  round  his  fingers, 
twisting  it  into  all  sorts  of  shapes.  "  Yes, 
it  had  better  be  burnt !  " 

He  lighted  it  at  the  candle,  thurst  the 
flaming  paper  into  the  empty  grate,  and 
watched  it    slowly  consume.      He  waited 


few  flakes  of  tinder  only  remained  of  the 
letter  which  had  disturbed  him  so  strangely. 

"  So  far  so  well,"  he  said  ;  "  what  next  ?" 

And  he  shuddered. 

He  looked  round  nervously  at  the  gaunt- 
looking  bedroom.  It  could  hardly  be  com- 
fortable ;  it  struck  him  as  so  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed, and  the  heavy  furniture  of  the  room 
quite  absorbed  and  oppressed  the  light. 
The  place  seemed  very  dim  and  dreary,  and 
full  of  dense  shadows  huddling  closely  in 
the  corners-  He  had  never  felt  so  sad  and 
desolate  before. 

Slowly  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed — 
hardly  to  sleep,  however. 


what's   in   a  name  !    OR,   BUG   V.    HOWARD. 

"I,  Norfolk  Howard,  heretofore  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Bug,  late  of 
Epsom,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  now  of  Wake- 
field, in  the  County  of  York,  and  landlord  of 
the  Swan  Tavern  in  the  same  county,  do  hereby 
give  notice,  that  on  the  20th  day  of  this  present 
month  of  June,  for  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
heirs,  lawfully  begotten,  I  did  wholly  abandon 
the  use  of  the  surname  of  Bug,  and  assumed, 
took,  ai)d  used,  and  am  determined  at  all  times 
hereafter,  in  all  writings,  actions,  dealings, 
matters,  and  things,  and  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions whatsoever,  to  be  distinguished,  to  sub- 
scribe, to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Norfolk  Howard  only." — Times,  Jane  26. 

*Tis  over  !     On  Chancery's  rolls  set  at  last. 

Is  that  awful  deed-poll  signed  and  sealed,  tight 
and  fast, 

That  wipes  the  foul  Bug  from  my  sign-board 
and  head, 

And  plants  there  the  proud  Norfolk  Howard 
instead  ! 

All  the  blood  of  the  Howards  may  chafe  as  it 
will. 

At  a  Bug's  bold  intrusion — Pure  ichor  be  still ! 

The  law  it  allows  me  to  do  what  I've  done, 

If  a  Bug  was  my  father,  a  Howard's  my  son  ; 

You  may  boil,  you  may  bluster,  nay  burst  every 
vein. 

Bat  Bug's  Norfolk  Howard,  and  such  he'll  re- 
main. 

Unless  it  should  please  him,  rank's  pride  to  re- 
buke, 

To  rise  into  Seymour,  and  bully  the  Duke. 

At  distinction  of  blood,  though  my  shoulders  I 

shrug. 
Who  knows  what  may  flow  in  the  veins  of  a  Bug? 
The  Howards  we  sucked  ere  they'd  breeches  to 

wear, 
And  Seymours,  while  still  in  their  woad,  blue 

and  bare, 
More  deep  than  your  sire's  lies  our  family  stem  ; 
They  were  glad  to  catch  us,  and  we  fed  upon  them! 


'Tis,  perhaps,  sense  of  justice  that  makes  me 

thus  fain 
To  restore  to  your  order  the  blood  mine  has  ta'en 
So  open  your  arms — gules  and  azure  and  or, 
And  find  'rnong  your  quarterings  room  for  one 

more — 
For  henceforth  in  the  coat  of  the  Howards  must 

be, 
"  On  a  chief,  a  Bug  rampant,  langued  proper," 

for  me. 
Or  a  Bug  crawling  up  an  old  fiiraily  tree  ! 

What,  dare  you  still  murmur?    Pale   Lord- 
lings,  be  dumb  ! 
In  my  train  I  see  myriads  locust-like  come. 
Were  I  sole  assailant  yourselves  you  might  hug, 
For  all  England  o'er  only  boasts  of  one  Bug. 
But  what  will  you  feel,  when  from  Kelly  the  row 
Of  Brown,   Jones   and  Robinsons,   flood-like 

shall  flow. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Taylors,  who  shake  off"  their 

kiths, 
And  homonymous  thousands  of  joyous  John 

Smiths, 
Flinging  off  the  vile  dittos  they  took  at  the  font. 
And  donning  instead  the  proud  names  that  you 

vaunt  1 
To  ephemeral  titles  we  scorn  to  lay  claims. 
We'll  leave  you  the  handles,  so  we  have  the 
names ! 

HoAvl  Still  discontented  ?  Then  thus  I  propose  : 
*'  Exchange  is  no  robbery,"  all  the  world  knows. 
If  that  Bugs  should  turn  Howards  you  think 

such  a  shame. 
Let  Howards  turn  Bugs — they've  my  leave  to 

the  name. 
I  don't  see  why  a  Howard,  if  met  in  the  street, 
By  the  name  of  a  Bug,  should  not  smell  just  as 

sweet : 
Or  if  such  exchange  your  nobility  fires. 
Suppose  you  go  back  to  the  ways  of  your  sires  ; 
And,  as  tlicy  first  won  titles  by  service's  claims, 
So  let  your  class  win  honour,  once  more,  foi 

new  names. 
Instead  of,  as  now  but  too  often  you  do, 
Allowing  old  names  to  bring  honor  to  yoxi. 

— Punch. 
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BY   THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  AGNES  TUEMORNE,"  "  THE 
WOMAN   I  LOVED." 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  studio  of  John  Herbert  was  perhaps 
the  dirtiest,  certainly  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble, in  Rome.  I  may  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration, but  calmly  and  deliberately  I 
repeat  the  assertion. 

John  Herbert  was  a  genius  ;  moreover,  he 
had  that  capacity  for  work,  hard  work, 
which  is  so  rarely  combined  with  genius ; 
but,  alas !  he  was  also  the  most  absent- 
minded,  untidy,  and  careless  of  men. 

He  would  stand  at  his  easel  for  hours, 
regardless  of  time  and  appetite,  with  his 
studio  one  litter  from  floor  to  ceiling,  of 
sketches,  cast-aside  palettes,  bottles,  brushes, 
rags,  bits  of  costume,  books,  manuscripts, 
and  other  heterogeneous  articles,  of  which 
I  could  make  a  catalogue  as  long  as  an  auc- 
tioneer's, and  sublimely  unconscious  that 
over  his  most  valuable  and  elaborate  studies, 
a  thick  glutinous  stream  of  turpentine  was 
producing  a  most  fitful  varnish,  and  that  the 
purple  and  silver  brocade  which  hung  from 
his  lay  figure  was  resting  in  a  pool  of  oil. 

One  afternoon,  while  he  was  conquering 
with  great  skill  and  patience  a  refractory 
portion  of  the  foreground  of  his  most  ambi- 
tious picture,  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Herbert  hated  interruptions,  and  his  "Come 
in  "  was  uttered  in  a  very  peevish  and  unin- 
viting tone. 

The  door  opened,  and  on  the  threshold 
stood  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  disgust,  amazement,  and  per- 
plexity on  his  face.  Herbert  was  not  aware 
of  it.  He  had  gone  on  with  his  painting, 
having  instantly  forgotten  the  interruption. 

**  How  long  am  I  to  wait  here,  Herbert  ?" 

"  You  ?  Why,  I  thought  I  had  said  come 
in  an  hour  ago." 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  come  in  :  how  to  come 
in  is  the  question." 

Herbert  looked  round,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  did  not  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties. He  rose,  however,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  clearing  a  narrow  path  through  the 
obstructions  for  the  intruder. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  would  rather  not,  thank  you. 
I  am  contented  to  stay  here,  if  you  will  only 
listen  to  me.  First,  how  are  you  getting 
on?" 
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"  Not  at  all." 

"  Humph.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Elton,  I  feel  inclined  to  break 
up  my  studio,  burn  my  canvas,  destroy  my 
brushes,  and  go  to  New  Zealand. 

*'  Nonsense.     AVhat  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  realize  an  idea 
suggested  by  Tennyson.  You  know  the 
verses — 

"  A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing  the  stem,  wliich  else  had  fallen  quite, 
With  clustered  flower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 
Of  rich  fruit  bunches  leaning?  on  each  other 
Shadow  forth  thee  :  the  world  hath  not  another. 
Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee. 
And  thou  of  God,  in  the  great  chastity 
Of  such  a  finished  chastened  purity." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  The  picture  is  not  getting  on  badly  in 
all  its  accessories ;  but  the  principal  figure 
is  a  failure." 

"How?" 

"  I  call  the  picture  '  Notre  Dame  de  bon 
Secours,"  but  I  do  not  want  a  Catholic  Ma- 
donna, that  type  has  been  done  to  death ; 
but  a  woman  in  whose  face  one  could  read 
a  steadfast  and  heroic  purpose,  united  to  the 
most  loving  sweetness.  Every  model  in 
Rome  has  sat  to  me."  Elton  whistled.  "  I 
have  made  sketches  from  them,  but  not  one 
approaches  the  idea  I  seek  to  represent." 

"  Explain." 

"  The  fact  is,  these  Italian  faces,  beautiful 
as  they  are  in  form  and  color,  are,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  too  easily  read.  If  they 
are  pleased,  grieved,  vexed,  amused,  it  is  on 
the  surface  at  once.  They  are  too  broadly 
expressed.  There  is  a  want  of  self-control 
and  discipline  on  their  faces." 

"  You  raved  about  them  once." 

"  So  I  do  now  in  a  certain  sense  ;  but  for 
this  particular  picture  I  wish  I  could  obtain 
the  soft,  veiled  look  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countenance,  com- 
bined with  the  beauty  of  form  of  an  Italian 
face." 

"  That  is  not  likely." 

"  No ;  and  rather  than  fail,  I  will  give  it 
up  ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  disappointment." 

"  You  have  seen  all  the  models  ?  " 

"  All ! " 

"  Annunziata  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  she  has  a  mild  saintly  look,  but  it 
is  the  mildness  of  a  hon  naturel,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  nothing  deep  or  self-re- 
strained in  it.     Leonardo's  intellectual  look- 
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ing  Madonnas  have  something  of  the  look  I 
mean." 

"  Yes.  How  much  power  and  refinement 
vre  see  in  the  faces  of  his  Maries." 

*'  Exactly.  You  remember  those  large 
full  eyes  and  round  temples,  and  the  deli- 
cate, almost  thin  cheek  ?  " 

"  Yes.    By  the  by,  I  have  a  notion — " 

"What?"  4 

"  I  have  seen — I  know  a  face  that  would 
do." 

"You?" 

"  Yes.    I  will  see  about  it." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sometimes  in  this  dull  old  anachron- 
ism of  a  town  in  which  /  have  no  vocation, 
I  ramble  about  and  use  my  eyes." 

"  But,  then,  have  you  only  seen  some 
model  whom  you  think  will  do?  Do  you 
not  know  whether  she  will  be  contented  to 
sit  to  me  or  not  ?  " 

"I  will  ascertain  all  that.  But  now 
enough  of  this.  Do  wash  your  hands, 
smooth  that  door-mat  called  by  courtesy  a 
head  of  hair,  change  your  blouse,  and  come 
along.  My  aunt  and  my  cousins  have  ar- 
rived." 

"  I  am  not  fit  to  dine  out,"  interrupted 
Herbert,  in  a  most  piteous  tone. 

"  What  are  your  disqualifications  ?  " 

"  I  have  so  much  to  do." 

"No,  no;  come  along.  Besides,  there  is 
Nellie." 

"  Nellie  ?    Oh !  I  remember—" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  forgotten  ?  " 
The  question  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  I  had  not  forgotten  little  Nellie,"  an- 
swered Herbert,  mildly;  "but  I  did  not  at 
the  moment  connect  your  family  with  her. 
You  must  acknowledge  the  name  is  a  com- 
mon one." 

"  To  me,  there  is  but  one  Nellie  in  all  the 
world."  Herbert  looked  inquiringly  at  El- 
ton, but  was  silent. 

He  then  put  by  his  painting,  threaded  his 
way  through  the  maze,  and  disappeared 
through  a  side  door,  from  which  he  emerged 
ten  minutes  afterwards  with  some  appear- 
ance of  having  attempted  a  toilette. 

As  they  made  their  way  through  the 
Corso,  Elton  observed  how  curiously  Her- 
bert peered  into  every  face,  still  intent  on 
his  search  for  the  lineaments  of  "  Notre 
Dame  de  bon  Secours." 


"  How  your  whole  soul  is  absorbed 
that  picture,"  said  Elton,  impatiently. 

"  0]f  course  it  is." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you." 

"  My  dear  Elton,  one  cannot  serve  two 
masters :  I  belong  wholly  and  irrevocably  to 
art.  Why  should  I  shake  off  my  allegiance 
the  moment  I  am  out  of  the  studio  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  afiec- 
tions,  feelings,  desires,  which  are  not  those 
of  an  artist  ?  " 

"None,  I  hope,"  answered  Herbert, 
quietly. 

"  Then  you  are  a  f— ,  humph.  I  mean  I 
do  not  believe  you." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  I  seem  a  fool  to 
you,  and  to  most  men  ;  but  I  have  made  my 
choice.  My  studio  is  my  home,  my  art  is 
my  mistress,  wife,  child — the  object  to  which 
I  devote  myself  body  and  soul." 

"  That  will  do,  till  the  proper  person  ap- 
pears." 

"  I  tell  you  seriously  I  shall  never  marry  ; 
the  jealous  divinity  I  serve  admits  of  no 
divided  afiections.  Where  would  be  my  con- 
centration of  thought  on  my  picture  if,  while 
painting  it,  I  should  be  depressed  or  de- 
lighted by  circumstances  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  ?  " 

"  Fancy  me  a  slave  to  all  the  requirements 
of  domestic  felicity.  *  My  dear,  return  at 
one  to  luncheon ;  it  is  our  Dick's  birthday, 
so  you  must  see  him  at  dinner.  Remember 
to  be  home  early  this  evening,  for  we  dine 
at  Mrs.  Hum's.  Recollect  that  to-morrow 
is  Mrs.  Prim's  ball ;  be  sure  you  have  your 
hair  cut,  and  try  to  look  a  little  more  like 
other  people.  Pray  do  not  go  to  the  studio 
to-day ;  Charlie  has  the  measles,  and  I  am 
so  anxious.'  And  then  confinements  and 
monthly  nurses  and  wet-nurses  and  dry- 
nurses  and  cooks  and  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, and  all  the  lilliputian  fetters  of  all 
kinds  which  pin  you  to  earth,  when  you  wish 
to  be  most  freed  from  it — then  jealousies  and 
bickerings  and  contentions — " 

"  Stuff;  cannot  you  imagine  a  woman 
really  loving  you  enough  to  study  your  com- 
fort and  save  you  all  this  torment  ?  " 

A  softer  expression  passed  over  Herbert's 
face. 

"  No  woman  whom  I  could  love  could 
herself  love  such  a  creature  as  I  am — a  dirty, 
ill-conditioned,  careless  dog,  with  nothing  to 
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attract  whatever,  absent  and  pre-occupied  in 
manner,  unkempt  and  unbrushed  in  person. 
Individually,  who  could  love  John  Herbert 
the  man,  and  the  artist  has  as  yet  achieved 
nothing  which  could  bestow  a  reflected  glory 
on  him.  I  am  never  happy  but  in  my  studio ; 
ordinary  conversation  bores  me  to  death,  and 
then  women,  say  what  you  like,  are  so  ex- 
acting ;  if  you  fail  in  petits  soins,  they  are 
so  unforgiving.  With  the  best  intentions, 
I  should  be  always  sinning.  You  know  the 
pithy  account  the  young  midshipman  wrote 
of  some  South  Sea  islanders  he  had  been 
ordered  to  visit  and  send  a  report  of,  *  Man- 
ners, none ;  customs,  beastly.'  Most  women 
would  tJiink  in  much  the  same  way  of  me. 
Sometimes  I  rise  at  four,  sometimes  I  crawl 
out  of  bed  to  dinner  ;  there  are  nights  when 
I  do  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  there  are  days  when, 
if  I  was  put  to  the  torture,  I  could  not  tell 
you  whether  I  had  dined  or  not." 

"  And  the  consequence  of  this  fooling 
away  of  health  and  strength  is,  that  John 
Herbert,  at  thirty,  looks  forty,  and  that  a 
naturally  fine  constitution  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed. You  stoop,  you  cough,  and  you 
are  about  half  the  weight  you  were  four  years 
ago." 

"I  know  it,  Elton.  I  trust,  however,  I 
shall  live  long  enough  to  fulfil  one  of  my 
ambitions — that  is,  paint  a  first-class  picture. 
There  have  been  times,  however,  when  I 
feared  I  must  not  expect  even  that." 

"You  are  the  most  provoking  fellow; 
what  nonsense." 

"Dear  Jim,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  soft 
caressing  tone,  "  truth  is  best.  I  know  my 
health  is  gone,  why  should  I  shrink  from 
telling  you ;  but  after  all,  life  survives  health, 
and  while  I  live  I  can  work." 

Elton  sighed.  He  looked  at  Herbert,  and 
saw  there  was  truth  in  what  he  feared. 

Herbert  was  not  only  thin,  but  attenu- 
ated ;  the  features  were  sharpened,  and  the 
complexion  was  of  a  flushed  sallowness, 
which  spoke  ill  as  to  the  general  health. 
The  cough  was  not  frequent,  but  there  were 
inflammatory  symptoms  about  it.  In  short, 
John  Herbert  was  in  that  state  when  a  little 
care  would  set  the  creaking  machine  in  order, 
but  a  little  more  neglect  and  injudicious 
usage  would  break  it  up. 

Elton  felt  sad  and  anxious.  He  loved 
the  young  artist  with  a  half  protecting,  half 
admiring  love.     The  only  romance  of  his 
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honest  matter-of-fact  nature  was  connected 
with  him.  This  romance  was  of  course  con- 
nected with  a  woman — Elton's  first  and  only 
love,  Herbert's  no  love. 

They  arrived  in  Via  Gregoriana  ;  Mrs. 
Elton,  Elton's  aunt,  lived  there.  They  were 
late,  and  the  precise  old  lady  looked  some- 
what reproachful. 

"  Where  is  Nell  ?  "  was  Elton's  first  whis- 
pered question. 

"Up-stairs;  she  is  so  tired,  she  is  not 
coming  down  again.  She  has  been  to  the 
Protestant  cemetry  for  hours  to-day." 

Elton  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes ; 
when  he  returned,  he  found  his  aunt  leaning 
back  with  a  puzzled  and  somewhat  oiTended 
air,  and  his  two  sisters  were  whispering  to- 
gether over  their  crochet. 

Herbert  had  vanished. 

"  Where  is  John  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Elton  pointed  in  silence  to  the  ter- 
race,which  opened  from  the  farthest  drawing- 
room.  Elton  there  found  Herbert  sketching 
a  peculiar-looking  carved  and  twisted  pedi- 
ment of  a  column,  from  which  its  capital  had 
long  been  broken,  but  round  which  a  pas- 
sion-flower had  twisted  itself  in  great  luxu- 
riance and  beauty.  Mrs.  Elton's  conversa- 
tion had  not  had  power  to  fix  Herbert's 
thoughts,  and  his  eyes  had  been  attracted 
by  the  effect  of  this  lovely  bit  of  green  leaf 
and  starry  flower  on  the  luminous  marble, 
till  the  temptation  had  been  irresistible,  and 
after  mumbling  some  excuses  he  had  es- 
caped to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

Elton  went  to  him,  and  after  a  little 
persuasion  and  some  reproof,  induced  him 
to  return  to  his  hostess ;  but  the  column 
was  sketched,  and  certain  cabalistic  signs 
scratched  on  the  paper  explained  to  the 
artist  where  the  colors  should  be  placed  and 
what  they  were. 

Enriched  with  this  sketch,  he  bore  in 
smiling  patience  all  the  tediousness  of  a 
formal  dinner,  and  did  not  attempt  to  get 
away  before  Elton  himself  rose  and  bade  his 
relatives  good-night. 

"  Now  remember,  Jim,"  said  Herbert, 
"  you  must  not  tempt  me  out  again.  I  must 
work  hard  to  make  up  for  this  fulfilment  of 
social  duties." 

"And  Nellie?" 

"  I  told  Mrs.  Elton  I  hoped  they  would  all 
come  and  see  me  at  my  studio  in  a  month  or 
so.    I  shall  be  less  pressed  for.  time  then^. 
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and  she  can  bring  Nell  with  her.     Good- 
night." 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning,  in  an  upper  room  of 
the  same  house  where  they  had  dined,  Elton 
might  have  been  seen  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  lady.  She  was  seated  on 
a  low  stool  in  an  attitude  too  free  and  care- 
less for  any  English  woman  "  pur  sang  "  to 
take.  The  muscles  of  the  British  female  are 
of  a  stronger  consistency,  and  do  not  per- 
mit that  willowy  and  flexible  grace. 

Her  abundant  hair  was  of  the  darkest 
brown  where  it  was  folded  in  a  mass  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  but  of  a  warmer  tint  in 
the  little  wavy  rings  about  the  forehead. 
Her  eyes  were  black,  her  nose  small,  with 
fine  nostrils,  cut  as  clearly  as  a  statue's ;  her 
mouth,  which  smiled  rarely,  wore  in  its 
abiding  expression  something  tender,  yet 
sad.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  eyes,  the  mouth 
would  have  been  almost  pathetic  in  its  gen- 
tleness ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  mouth,  the 
eyes  would  have  been  too  keen  and  purely 
intellectual ;  as  it  was,  the  face  was  full  of 
meaning,  but  one  not  to  be  defined  immedi- 
ately. It  suggested  more  than  it  expressed. 
At  times  it  was  grand  and  passionless  as  a 
Minerva's,  at  others  it  was  arch  and  almost 
mischievous.  At  the  very  moment  that  the 
beholder  had  fitted  some  story  or  some  judg- 
ment of  character  to  its  prevailing  expres- 
sion, some  sudden  shadow  or  some  fleeting 
brightness  would  belie  his  verdict. 

"  I  saw  him,  Jim ;  I  tell  you,  I  looked 
down  accidentally  from  that  window,  and  saw 
him  sketching  that  column.  He  is  more 
altered  than  I  thought  possible.  I  can  see 
that  he  is  very  ill." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  what  can  be  done  ?  I 
only  wish  he  could  find  a  model,  and  finish 
that  cursed  picture  ;  we  might  then  get  him 
to  change  the  air." 

"  Why  can't  he  find  one  ?  " 

"  He  wants  such  a  contradictory,  incon- 
ceivable, as  the  Saturday  Review  would  say." 

"  Could  /  do,  cousin  ?  " 

"  You — well,  on  my  word,  let  me  look  at 
you,  I  begin  to  think  you  would." 

Sly  Elton.  He  had  resolved  on  this  very 
way  of  serving  Herbert  and  Nelly  at  the 
«ame  time,  but  he  was  determined  to  let  it 
appear  the  work  of  chance,  and  not  his  own 
arrangement,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
make  the  proposition  himself. 


"  But  how  ?  "  and  the  young  lady  was  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant.  "  I  know,"  she  said ; 
"  tell  him  you  have  found  an  Italian  model." 

"  Lie  the  first." 

**  I  will  take  Annina  with  me,  and  you 
can  say  I  am  rather  in  a  better  class  of  life, 
or  that  I  have  a  jealous  husband — " 

"  Lie  the  second." 

"  And  that  he  must  speak  to  me  as  little 
as  possible." 

"  At  the  cost  of  three  white  lies,  then  j 
no,  no — let  him  take  your  picture,  that  is 
plain  and  straightforward.  I  told  my  aunt 
who  wishes  you  to  have  your  portrait  painted 
while  you  are  in  Home,  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend you  a  good  artist ;  I  know  of  none 
better  than  Herbert.  I  will  manage  him, 
and  she  will  surely  make  no  objection." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  so  tutored  my  tutoress, 
that  she  never  does  make  inconvenient  ob- 
jections." 

"  What  a  Turk  you  are ;  my  poor  aunt 
has  had  a  difficult  task  with  you." 

"  No,  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world, 
but  she  docs  not  quite  understand  me,  and 
we  should  have  come  into  constant  collision 
if  I  had  not  found  out  at  once  that  an  armed 
peace  was  our  best  position.  There  are  so 
many  things  which  I  wish  to  know  and  to 
do,  which  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  her. 
She  is  one  of  those  persons  who  conidser 
it  right  to  visit  the  poor  in  cottoges  in 
the  country,  but  not  in  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don. She  thinks  it  the  height  of  bad  taste 
to  wish  to  study  art  as  an  artist,  and  not  as 
an  amateur ;  and  to  seek  work  with  those 
who  now  in  every  part  of  England  are  help- 
ing the  poor,  raising  the  fallen,  nursing  the 
sick,  and  who  so  nobly  assert  a  woman's 
right  to  be  and  to  do,  as  well  as  to  suffer, 
she  pronounces  unfeminine  and  irreligious. 
I  was  therefore  early  obliged  to  assert  the 
independence  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  so  irksome  to  me.  *  It  is  only  Nellie's 
way,'  is  now  her  invariable  answer  to  any 
one  who  would  expostulate  with  her  about 
me." 

"  What  would  she  say  to  the  present 
project  which  fills  that  pretty  little  heart 
of  yours  ?  " 

"  What?  "  said  Nellie,  blushing. 

"  Wishing  to  act  the  part  of  Providence 
to  that  perverse  individual,  John  Herbert." 

"  To  prove  my  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
kindness  to  me,  a  miserable  little  orphan,  in 
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India  ;  to  repay  him  for  having  paid  out  of 
his  own  small  cadet's  pay  for  my  voyage  to 
England,  and  nursing  me  through  a  long 
illness  on  board.  A  lad  of  twenty,  acting 
the  part  of  mother  to  a  puny,  wretched  little 
girl  of  ten.     Can  I,  ought  I,  to  forget  ?  " 

"  Nay,  don't  cry,  Nell,  or  look  so  fierce." 

"  If  my  money,  that  money  which  never 
would  have  been  mine  but  for  him,  can  be 
of  use  to  him,  it  shall  be  so  ;  though  he 
shall  never  know  that  he  owes  Nell  any- 
thing; he  has  forgotten  me"  and  Nellie's 
face  looked  very  sad. 

"  How  to  serve  him  is  the  question ;  he 
will  die  at  his  easel,  I  tell  you ;  paint,  paint, 
paint,  there  is  nothing  can  take  him  away." 

"  I  will  alter  that." 

"  I  defy  you,  Nell." 

«  We  shall  see." 

The  next  day  Elton  went  to  Herbert,  and 
told  him  he  had  seen  a  lady  who  wished  to 
have  her  picture  taken. 

"  You  know  I  never  paint  portraits." 

"  When  you  have  seen  her,  you  will  speak 
difierently.  She  is,  I  would  bet  a  hundred 
to  one,  the  very  model  you  want." 

"  I  doubt  it :  a  model  is  as  difficult  to 
find  as  a  wife.  By  the  way,  fancy  that 
monkey,  Nell,  being  too  tired  to  come  down 
last  night." 

"  Do  you  remember  Nell  ?  "  asked  Elton, 
who  felt  convinced  that  Herbert  had  forgot- 
ten the  lapse  of  time,  and  thought  of  Nell 
just  as  he  had  left  her  ten  years  previously. 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  a  little  black-eyed  girl, 
■with  no  good  feature  but  her  eyes ;  thin  and 
dark,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle." 

"  She  is  very  much  altered,  then." 

"  Ah !  she  has  probably  rounded  off  into 
an  indolent  Oriental  style  ;  those  thin  chil- 
dren often  do.  By  the  way,  when  I  was 
sketching  that  column  at  Mrs.  Elton's  I ; 
caught  sight  of  a  hand  holding  back  a  cur-  j 
tain,  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which  I  liked 
the  look  of." 

"  To  what  kind  of  face  did  those  eyes  be- 
long?" 

"  Unmistakeably  Italian." 

"  That  is  the  very  person  ;  she  lives  in  the 
same  house  as  my  aunt." 

"  And  wishes  me  to  paint  her  portrait  ? 
That  will  do.  Hers  is  a  face  I  should  like  to 
paint." 

"  Can  you  speak  Italian,  John  ?  " 

"  After  a  fashion — yes." 
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The  next  day  Elton  escorted  Nellie  to 
Herbert's  studio. 

She  spoke  Italian,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  sitting.  Nellie's  affectionate 
heart  was  touched  by  the  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  studio,  and  by  Herbert's 
evident  air  of  ill  health.  Herbert  was  en- 
chanted with  her  face  and  figure. 

"  Eureka  !  "  he  said  to  his  friend ;  "  though 
the  type  of  the  face  is  Italian,  there  is  some- 
thing in  its  expression  which  is  precisely 
what  I  need.  Enthusiasm  yet  reticence, 
ardor  yet  timidity,  passion  and  yet  repose." 

But  the  lady,  in  fixing  the  day  and  hour 
of  her  first  sitting,  said,  in  a  gentle  but  de- 
cided tone,  that  the  first  few  sittings  must 
be  in  her  own  house. 

Herbert  was  aghast. 

"  Anch'io  son  pittore,"  she  said,  with  a 
deepening  color  and  deprecating  look  ;  "  and 
you  shall  have  all  the  light  and  as  much  of 
the  shade  as  you  like." 

Herbert  was  about  to  decline  painting  the 
picture  on  such  conditions,  but  he  caught 
the  tender  flitting  blush  of  the  oval  cheek, 
the  yearning  in  the  eyes,  and  he  was  con- 
quered. 

*'  At  all  events,"  added  the  lady,  « I  will 
sit  as  long  as  you  like  in  my  own  house, 
and  this  will  make  up  for  giving  you  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  me." 

He  assented,  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Elton  was  present  during  the  sittings. 
His  aunt  and  sisters  very  rarely  at  any 
time  invaded  Nellie's  own  rooms  j  and  now 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  sight- 
seeing, Jim  took  care  of  Nellie ;  and  that 
was  enough.  They  knew  she  was  sitting  for 
her  portrait,  but  knew  not  to  whom.  Elton 
was  amused,  and  perhaps  even  more  touched, 
at  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  Herbert. 
Nellie's  color  went  and  came  as  she  met  his 
eyes  exploring  with  calm  critical  observation 
her  features  and  the  contour  of  her  facej 
but  he  evidently  had  no  suspicion  that  he 
had  ever  looked  on  them  before. 

Jim  had  managed  the  affitir,  and  Herbert 
was  quite  satisfied.  "  An  Italian  who  lived 
in  Via  Gregoriana  "  was  all  he  knew  of  his 
sitter. 

They  all  spoke  Italian  ;  and  though  Nellie 
spoke  it  with  far  more  fluency  than  the  two 
gentlemen,  there  was  a  want  of  ease  and 
spirit  in  the  conversation  which  effectually 
placed  a  barrier  between  them.    This  aided 
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the  deception.  Had  Nellie  spoken  English, 
Herbert  would  have  probably  recognized 
something  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  his 
former  proUgee ;  but  nothing  disguises  the 
voice  more  effectually  than  the  use  of  another 
language.  The  different  accents  and  inflec- 
tions seem  entirely  to  change  the  intonation. 
Besides  this,  ten  years,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
alter  a  human  being  wholly.  After  that  the 
progress  of  time  may  be  traced,  but  the  fea- 
tures remain  unchanged,  and  the  expression 
is  not  materially  altered. 

Nellie  Spencer  had  worshipped  as  a  child 
the  generous  youth  who  had  proved  himself 
such  a  friend  to  her.  She  was  an  orphan ; 
her  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and 
her  father,  a  poor  subaltern  officer,  had  kept 
her  with  him  in  India.  At  his  death  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  sent  her  to  Calcutta, 
but  what  was  to  become  of  her  afterwards 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Herbert  was 
returning  to  England :  he  knew  her  father 
well — was,  in  fact,  a  distant  relative  of  his. 
He  knew  that  if  the  child  could  be  sent  to 
England,  she  had  relatives  there  who  would 
take  charge  of  her.  He  had  sold  out  of  the 
army,  finding  the  climate  and  the  mode  of 
life  insupportable ;  and  having  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  an  artist, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  love  and  some  tal- 
ent, and  abandon  that  of  a  military  man,  for 
which  he  had  an  invincible  repugnance,  he 
had  sold  his  commission  well,  and  was  in 
possession  of  a  tolerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  artistic  studies.  He 
very  generously  made  use  of  part  of  this 
sum  to  pay  for  Nell's  journey  to  England. 
John  Herbert's  heart  was  as  kind  as  his  ex- 
terior was  rough. 

During  the  voyage  the  child  was  taken  ill, 
and  he  had  nursed  her  with  the  tenderest 
care  and  assiduity.  It  was  not  extraordi- 
nary that  the  poor  little  orphan,  brotherless 
and  sisterless,  clung  to  her  only  friend.  Her 
heart  was  almost  broken  when  they  parted. 
He  consigned  her  to  a  great-aunt,  who  ac- 
knowledged her  claims  on  her  when  she  was 
brought  in  person  before  her,  but  who  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  making  any  inquiries 
about  her  had  she  not  seen  her.  She  repaid 
the  debt  to  Herbert,  and  was  kind  to  Nellie. 
Herbert  then  set  off  for  Italy,  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since. 

A  year  or  two  after  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
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land,  Nellie  had  been  adopted  by  a  rich  old 
bachelor  relation,  who  was  also  connected 
with  Herbert.  This  old  man  resolved  she 
should  be  his  heiress. 

Nellie  had,  however,  spoken  so  enthusi- 
astically of  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed 
Herbert,  and  the  claims  he  had  on  all  who 
professed  to  love  her,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  pre- 
viously to  the  final  arrangement  of  his  tes- 
tamentary affairs,  had  written  to  him.  He 
declared  his  intention  of  leaving  all  he  pos- 
sessed to  Nellie,  and  at  the  same  time  rather 
coarsely  proposed  to  Herbert  that  he  should 
marry  her  and  take  the  name  of  Spencer. 
If  he  consented,  though  the  landed  property 
was  strictly  entailed  on  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  divided 
betAveen  Nellie  and  Herbert,  into  two  inde- 
pendent shares ;  if  he  refused,  the  whole 
fortune  was  Nellie's,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  annuity  which  was  settled  on  Her- 
bert, and  which  at  his  death  was  merged 
again  in  the  property.  Herbert  was  thus 
poor  but  independent. 

Nellie  did  not  see  the  letter  ;  indeed,  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  proposition  till  Her- 
bert's refusal  of  it  came.  His  answer  was 
not  shown  to  her,  but  she  was  told  its  pur- 
port, and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  conceal  his 
annoyance  at  its  haughty  and  resentful  tone. 
Herbert  had  been  deeply  offended.  He 
wrote  as  if  he  felt  he  had  been  mortally  in- 
sulted. To  his  chivalric,  romantic  nature, 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  marriage  was  odious  j 
and  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  notion  of  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  what  had  been  such  a 
labor  of  love  (the  service  he  had  rendered 
Nellie),  his  indignation  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. He  expressed  a  wish  never  more  to 
hold  any  communication  with  Mr.  or  Miss 
Spencer. 

Poor  Nellie  only  indistinctly  heard  that 
Herbert  had  preferred  beggary,  so  Mr.  Spen- 
cer termed  it,  to  the  possession  of  an  enor- 
mous fortune  shared  with  her.  Her  vanity 
was  not  mortified,  she  possessed  very  little 
of  that  irritable  noli  me  tangere  thistle  in 
her  composition,  but  her  heart  was  wounded. 
She  felt  that  somehow  she  stood  in  Her- 
bert's place.  Had  she  never  come  to  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Spencer,  in  default  of  any  other 
heir,  must  have  done  justice  to  Herbert. 
Herbert's  goodness  in  bringing  her  to  Eng- 
land had  brought  about  this  bitter  result.   Bui 
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how  to  atone  was  the  difficulty,  for  during 
his  lifetime  Mr.  Spencer  prevented  all  fur- 
ther communication  with  Herbert. 

At  his  death  she  was  left  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Elton,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  James 
Elton.  She  was  of  age  at  eighteen,  but  she 
was  to  reside  with  them,  if  unmarried,  till 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

James  Elton  fell  in  love  as  desperately  and 
irretrievably  as  only  a  middle-aged  bachelor 
can  with  Nellie,  but  before  he  had  committed 
himself,  he  had  discovered  Nellie's  deep  in- 
terest in,  and  grateful  affection  for  Herbert. 
It  was  not  yet  love,  but  Elton,  who  had  long 
known  the  wayward,  careless,  but  thoroughly 
loveable  Herbert,  could  well  believe  that  a 
girl  thus  prepared  by  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate interest,  only  required  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  man  who  thus  filled  her 
whole  thoughts,  to  give  him  her  whole  heart. 

Nellie  had  admirers  —  what  heiress  has 
not  ?  Nellie  had  lovers — what  girl  of  spirit 
and  beauty  is  without  them  ?  but  she  was  as 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  homage  she  re- 
ceived, as  if  she  had  been  eighty  instead  of 
eighteen.  Her  one  absorbing  dream  was  to 
serve  Herbert,  and  compensate  to  him  for 
the  injustice  done  him  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

She  consulted  James.  She  would  have 
purchased  every  picture  Herbert  had  painted, 
she  would  have  given  him  commissions  for  a 
future  series  of  pictures  which  would  have 
occupied  a  life-time  to  complete,  and  she 
would  have  insisted  on  paying  all  in  advance. 
But  this  was  impossible  ;  John  Herbert 
would  not  sell  his  sketches  or  undertake 
commissions.  One  or  two  of  his  pictures  he 
had  been  compelled  to  sell,  but  it  was  ludi- 
crous to  observe  the  hardship  it  was  to  him 
to  part  with  them.  Stern  necessity  had, 
however,  imperiously  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice, but  he  had  been  known  to  refuse  a  large 
sum  from  persons  who  had  disgusted  him  by 
•want  of  knowledge  of  art,  and  he  would  part 
for  a  mere  trifle  with  his  most  cherished  per- 
formance to  some  true  connoisseur  or  acute 
critic. 

After  all,  the  value  of  money  is  but  rela- 
tive, and  there  was  not  much  it  could  do  for 
Herbert.  His  indifference  to  it  was  abso- 
lute. 

When  Nellie  was  twenty  she  begged  Mrs. 
Elton  to  go  abroad.  James  had  been  in 
Rome  the  whole  winter,  his  aunt,  sisters  and 
Miss  Spencer  arrived  there  in  April. 
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j  The  first  two  sittings  passed  off  in  the 
most  harmonious  manner,  and  Nellie's  in- 
cognito was  strictly  kept.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  she  petitioned  for  two  more  in  her 
own  house.  Herbert  hesitated,  but  finally 
complied. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  apologizing  for 
having  hesitated,  as  he  entered  the  room  for 
the  fourth  sitting,  **  I  am  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect bewilderment.  During  these  three  sit- 
tings during  which  I  have  been  absent,  and 
during  that  afternoon  when  I  accompanied 
you  to  the  Ludovisi,  my  landlord  has  been 
making  the  most  astonishing  and  unheard 
of  revolutions  in  my  apartment  and  studio. 
Carpet  and  matting  have  been  put  down, 
curtains  have  been  put  up,  he  has  hung  tap- 
estry on  the  walls,  absolutely  good  and  taste- 
fully chosen,  and  I  think  if  I  do  not  remain 
immovable  in  my  studio,  it  will  take  only  a 
few  days  more  to  transform  it  into  a  palace. 
Cinderella's  godmother  was  a  goose  com- 
pared to  my  miracle  working  padrone.  You 
would  no  longer  laugh  at  my  disorderly  den, 
Elton,  now ;  and  I  am  in  terror  if  I  am  ab- 
sent much  longer,  that  he  will  actually 
invade  the  studio  itself  and  put  it  in  order." 

Nellie  and  Elton  both  laughed  at  this  cli- 
max ;  but  Nellie  was  delighted  to  find  how 
totally  unsuspicious  Herbert  was  of  the  cause 
of  these  changes.  She  had  confided  her  wishes 
to  her  maid  Annina,  with  carte  blanche  as  to 
expense,  and  with  the  strictest  commands 
to  be  secret.  How  Annina  had  persuaded 
the  landlord,  she  knew  not,  but  she  herself 
had  chosen,  and  Annina  had  made  the  cur- 
tains, carpets,  etc.,  which  were  to  change  a 
cold  unhealthy  apartment  into  a  comfortable 
one.  The  padrone  had  mended  windows, 
closed  two  unnecessary  doors,  and  opened 
an  additional  one.  The  large  loggia  which 
ran  in  front  of  the  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room  had  been  decorated  with  a  gay  matting 
— the  vine  which  grew  in  rich  profusion  over 
it  had  been  pruned  and  cut  till  it  admitted 
air  and  light,  and  the  whole  parapet  of  the 
loggia  was  now  covered  with  red  Etruscan- 
shaped  terra-cotta  vases  filled  with  the  spike- 
leaved  cactuses  and  aloes  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  Rome.  Even  though  the  studio 
itself  had  not  been  touched,  the  window  had 
been  cleaned,  a  new  curtain  hung  before  it, 
and  the  ground  had  been  carefully  and  elab- 
orately scoured,  there  were  more  chairs  in 
it,  and  a  large  "  armoire,"  in  which  some  of 
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the  heterogeneous  articles  had  been  depos- 
ited. 

Annina  had  simply  told  the  padrone  that 
these  alterations  were  commanded  by  a  rel- 
ative of  Herbert's,  but  that  Herbert  was  so 
eccentric  it  must  be  done  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  the  padrone  must  take  the  merit 
or  blame  on  himself.  He  was  only  too  will- 
ing to  do  so  at  the  rate  he  was  paid  for 
everything,  and  with  the  knowledge,  that 
come  what  would,  the  articles  would  remain 
in  his  house.  For  the  rest,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  gratify  any  whim  of  those  "  pazzi, 
gV  Inglesi." 

The  morning  before  the  first  sitting  which 
was  to  be  in  his  own  house,  Herbert  had 
breakfasted  at  the  CafFe  Greco.  He  break- 
fasted there  when  he  breakfasted  at  all. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  plentiful  assemblage 
of  artists  ;  bearded  and  moustached  men  of 
all  ages  and  countries  ;  spruce  Englishmen, 
neat  even  at  that  hour,  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  never  left  the  small  and  symmetri- 
cal domestic  parlors  of  their  native  land, 
though  years  and  years  had  passed  in  this 
lawless  wandering  life  ;  long-haired  Danes, 
burly,  reckless-looking  Frenchmen,  drinking 
wine  instead  of  coffee  ;  self-willed  and  pug- 
nacious Americans,  with  surreptitious  to- 
bacco swelling  in  their  cheeks,  but  all  with 
an  air  of  life,  individuality,  and  self-reliance, 
if  also  of  self-assertion,  which  gave  them 
incontestibly  the  palm  over  the  assemblages 
in  the  CafFe  Nuovo  or  any  other  in  which 
languid  and  wearied  travellers  or  effete  Pon- 
tificals assembled. 

The  great  English  sculptor,  who  has  never 
missed  his  morning  cup  of  coffee  at  the 
Cafie  Greco  for  more  years  than  one  likes 
to  remember,  when  one  also  considers  of 
what  value  is  that  life  to  art,  was  there, 
delivering  as  usual  some  of  his  terse  and 
pithy  axioms  with  bis  decided  yet  simple 
manner.  The  forcible  enunciation  of  a  man 
who  has  sought  for  Truth  patiently  and 
honestly,  and  expresses  what  he  has  found 
fearlessly  and  positively.  He  and  Herbert 
were  great  allies.  Herbert  had  a  profound 
veneration  for  Gibson.  Gibson  recognized 
and  proclaimed  Herbert's  talents,  and  re- 
spected his  character. 

The  conversation  turned  on  beauty,  and 
Gibson  spoke  with  an  enthusiasm  (ever- 
young)  of  the  beauty  of  a  lady  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Rome,  a  Miss  Spencer. 
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"  She  has  the  most  winning  face,"  he 

said,  "  a  charming  playful  smile,  and  with 

these  very  feminine  attractions  she  combines 

a  brow  and  a  pose  of  the  head  I  have  never 

seen  but  in  the  purest  Greek  type.     Leon- 

\  ardo  da  Vinci  alone  could  paint  such  a  face, 

■  at  once  so  refined  and  so  intellectual." 

I      "  She  is  a  rich  heiress,"  said  one  of  the 

I  other  artists,  "  and  is  going  to  be  married 

to  a  relation,  or  guardian,  or  something  of 

^  that  sort,  James  Elton,  a  good  fellow,  but 

;  plain,  and  much  older  than  she  is." 

Herbert  turned  round.    It  seemed  strange 
to  hear  little  Nell  so  spoken  of. 

"They  say,"  added  another,  "that  she 
has  come  to  Rome  with  the  most  generous 
intentions  towards  artists.  She  is  going  to 
fill  a  gallery  with  pictures." 
I  The  conversation  turned  off  in  another 
;  direction.  The  morning  assemblage  dis- 
I  persed,  and  Herbert  went  home.  He  was 
delighted  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  sitting 
in  his  own  house.  He  was  rather  glad  on 
!  that  account  that  the  sitting-room  which 
I  opened  into  his  studio  on  one  side  and  into 
his  bed-room  on  the  other,  had  been  so 
I  adorned  by  his  padrone ;  for  now  it  was  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  room.  He  further 
decorated  it  with  a  few  flowers  placed  on  the 
table  near  which  the  young  lady  was  to  sit. 
He  was  working  at  the  picture,  and  think- 
ing with  somewhat  of  wounded  feelings  of 
Elton's  want  of  confidence  in  him.  They 
had  so  many  discussions  about  marriage, 
and  James  had  so  reproached  Herbert  for 
cutting  himself  off  from  all  association  with 
the  Spencers  previous  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
death,  and  had  so  often  hinted  even  lately, 
at  the  advantages  of  such  a  marriage  for 
him  (Herbert),  that  his  lip  curled  in  scorn 
at  the  evident  want  of  openness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  Jim.  What  was  he  afraid 
of?  There  could  be  no  chance  of  rivalry. 
Every  feeling  of  Herbert's  heart  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  young  Italian  with  whom  he 
had  lately  become  acquainted,  who  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  him,  of  whose  very  name 
he  was  ignorant,  and  yet  to  whom,  by  the 
fine  intuition  of  love,  he  knew  he  was  bound 
by  the  chords  of  the  most  entire  sympathy 
and  the  most  intimate  comprehension. 
Poor  little  Nellie  !  he  could  not  help  smil- 
ing at  the  admiring,  almost  reverential  way 
in  which  he  had  heard  her  mentioned.  How 
often  had  she  sat  on  his  knee  or  slept  in  his 
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arms — how  often,  little  monkey,  had  she,  in 
the  waywardness  of  illness,  refused  to  take 
food  but  from  his  hand.  It  was  strange, 
but  he  could  not  imagine  how  she  could  have 
developed  into  this  rarely  beautiful  woman- 
hood. At  all  events,  he  would  endeavor  to 
see  her,  and  judge  himself,  one  of  these 
days.  After  all,  she  had  no  part,  probably 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  insulting  offer,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Auld  lang  syne  he  would  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  her  again.  But  all  these 
thoughts  were  put  to  flight  as  he  heard  a 
carriage  stop,  and  saw  his  beautiful  model 
step  out  of  it  and  enter  the  house. 

Nellie  had  brought  Annina,  for  Jim  was 
engaged.  When  they  entered  the  house, 
Herbert's  landlord  met  them  on  the  stairs, 
and  after  a  low  bow  to  Nellie,  entered  into 
a  long  whispered  conversation  with  Annina, 
and  followed  them  to  the  door  of  Herbert's 
studio.  Herbert  opened  it,  and  observed 
with  surprise  that  the  man  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  threshold,  and  seemed  point- 
ing out  to  Annina  the  improvements  and 
alterations  in  the  rooms,  and  between  each  he 
made  a  low  bow  in  the  direction  of  Nellie,  but 
he  was  soon  so  busy  placing  her,  and  prepar- 
ing for  his  work,  that  he  thought  no  more  of 
Signor  Bonifazio's  unwonted  manners. 

The  sitting  commenced ;  and  Herbert,  in 
his  slow,  correct,  but  somewhat  stiff  Italian, 
began  speaking  of  the  picture  for  which  he 
had  asked  her  to  sit.  He  had  already,  from 
his  own  portrait  of  her,  sketched  in  the 
principal  figure,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  and 
spirited  sketch.  He  pointed  out  to  her  an 
engraving  he  had  of  Scheffer's  *'  Christus 
Consolator,"  and  said  that  the  idea  of  his 
picture  had  been  in  some  measure  suggested 
by  it. 

He  wished  to  paint  an  apotheosis  of 
woman,  not  only  as  the  daughter,  wife, 
mother,  but  through  these  relations  to  an 
individual,  to  typify  her  greater  ministrations 
to  humanity.  He  wished  to  embody  in  one 
beautiful  woman  that  feminine  element 
which  (granted  fair  play  and  scope)  would, 
he  conceived,  thoroughly  modify  the  world, 
and  which,  acting  side  by  side  with  man, 
would  refine  art  into  beauty,  penetrate  life 
with  light,  crown  law  with  love  :  a  realiza- 
tion of  that  grand  figure  which  St.  John 
foresaw — "  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  crowned  with  the  stars." 
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Nellie's  eyes  dilated  as  she  listened.  Her- 
bert was  earnest,  though  fanciful :  eloquent, 
if  imaginative ;  and  there  were  chords  in 
Nellie's  heart  which  thrilled  as  he  spoke  on 
this  exalted  theme.  The  rapt  expression  on 
her  face  gave  it  a  sublime,  unearthly  look, 
which  still  better  suited  the  picture ;  and 
Herbert  was  more  and  more  enchanted.  He 
was  no  longer  fluent ;  he  stammered,  he 
hesitated ;  and  the  end  of  his  conversation 
would  have  been  totally  unworthy  the  com- 
mencement ;  for  it  changed  from  generalities 
to  individualities,  from  manhood  to  the  es- 
pecial man  who  was  then  and  there  declar- 
ing his  own  love,  and  hoping,  asking,  im- 
ploring hers,  when  at  that  very  moment  a 
knock  was  heard,  and — Mrs.  Elton  and  her 
daughters  entered ! 

There  was  no  escape.    Both  Herbert  and 
I  Nellie  remembered  it  was  the  very  day  Her- 
bert had  asked  Mrs.  Elton  to  come  a  month 
previously,  so  that  she  was  dans  son  droit. 

"  Why,  Nellie,  who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  "  said  the  youngest  girl,  who  was  talka- 
tive, and  rather  vulgar.  "  You  never  told 
us  it  was  Jim's  friend,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was 
painting  your  picture." 

"  He  has  succeeded  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Elton,  in  a  patronizing  tone,  fussing  up  to 
the  easel ;  "  but  rather  an  idealized  portrait, 
I  should  say." 

I  Nellie  was  literally  breathless  with  confu- 
j  sion.  Herbert,  strange  to  say,  was  the  first 
I  to  recover  himself.  He  looked  more  stern 
than  she  could  have  thought  possible.  A 
man  who  has  been  walking  in  a  smiling 
sunny  prairie,  and  who,  without  warning, 
falls  suddenly  into  an  ambush  which  an 
enemy  has  prepared  for  him,  may  wear  such 
a  look. 

He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Elton,  and  said,  "I 
myself  do  not  think  the  picture  has  done 
justice  to  the  original  in  all  points.  To  en- 
sure success  and  produce  a  true  likeness 
would  require  a  profounder  comprehension 
of  art  than  I  can  pretend  to." 

There  was  a  double  meaning  in  these 
words,  which  hit  home.  Nellie's  face  was 
covered  with  indignant  blushes,  but  she 
could  not  speak.  She  felt  that  most  humil- 
iating of  all  feelings  to  a  woman,  that  she 
was  in  a  false  position,  and  could  not  extri- 
cate herself  from  it. 

**  I  understand  now,"  continued  Mrs.  El- 
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ton,  "  why  Jim  and  you  have  been  more  than 
usually  confidential  and  mysterious  the  last 
week  or  two.     Is  this  picture  for  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Nellie,  impatiently,  wish- 
ing herself  a  hundred  miles  off. 

But  all  was  not  over  yet.  Jane  Elton  had 
been  occupying  herself  by  looking  about  her 
at  the  rooms  and  furniture.  She  now  ran 
back  to  Nellie,  while  Herbert  stood  by  Mrs. 
Elton,  as  she  was  examining  the  sketches  in 
a  portfolio. 

"  I  see  now,"  she  said,  "  why  Annina  and 
you  have  been  so  busy  sewing  curtains  and 
choosing  carpets  and  tapestry.  Could  not 
your  ladyship  come  to  a  studio  till  you  had 
furnished  it  ?  " 

This  was  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  and  Nel- 
lie hoped  Herbert  had  not  heard  it. 

"You  are  a  good,  kind  creature,  Nell," 
rattled  on  the  unsuspicious  girl,  "  that's  the 
truth.  Jim  told  me  Mr.  Herbert  ought  to 
have  had  your  fortune,  but  for  Mr.  Spencer's 
whim  about  the  name,  and  that  you  want  to 
make  it  up  to  him." 

Nellie  could  hear  no  more.  She  jumped 
up  ;  she  could  not  endure  the  accusing  look 
fixed  on  her. 

"  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  think  I  hear  the 
carriage,"  she  said,  and  put  on  her  hat  and 
veil. 

It  was  the  carriage,  and  James  Elton  was 
in  it.  When  he  entered  the  studio  he  saw 
that  all  was  discovered,  and  that  Herbert 
looked  fearfully  angry.  Of  all  the  foregone 
insinuations  which  made  the  truth  so  inex- 
pressibly bitter  to  him,  Jim  was  entirely 
ignorant. 

Nellie  looked  timidly  towards  Herbert  as 
she  moved  to  the  door. 

**  Our  sittings  are  over,"  he  said,  as  he 
bowed  coldly  to  her.  "  I  will  send  you  the 
picture  in  a  few  days." 

"  Is  it  finished  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Elton. 

<*  Quite  finished." 

"  Wait,  Nell ;  we  will  go  with  you." 

James  handed  in  the  ladies  and  returned. 
Herbert  was  painting  with  great  zeal. 

"  Are  you  vexed,  John  ?  " 

«  Why  ?  "  said  Herbert,  carelessly.  "  Miss 
Spencer  wished,  no  doubt,  to  be  very  kind, 
but  she  has  mistaken  the  object  of  her  be- 
nevolence, and  I  confess  the  motive  of  her 
masquerade  is,  and  will  probably  always  re- 
main, a  mystery  to  me  ;  but  of  course  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  vexed." 


"  But  you  look  so,  John." 

"  Are  you  and  I  friends,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Are  we  not  ?  " 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  told  me  ?  " 

Herbert  referred  to  Elton's  engagement, 
but  Elton  understood  him  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  pseudo-Italian  and  Nellie. 

"  I  promised  I  would  not — a  girl's  whim, 
that's  all." 

"  It  does  not  matter  now." 

Herbert  tried  to  say  something  about 
wishes  for  their  happiness,  but  a  tightness  in 
his  throat  choked  him. 

"  If  you  only  knew,  John,  how  she  wishes 
to  serve  you " 

"  Thanks.  No  man  or  woman  living  has 
a  right  to  confer  favors  on  me." 

His  eyes  flashed  with  haughty  indigna- 
tion. 

The  fact  is,  as  Browning  says,  "  whoso- 
ever loves  must  be  in  some  sort  god  or  wor- 
shipper, queen  or  page ;  "  and  most  of  us, 
when  we  love,  choose  what  seems  the  royal 
part — that  of  giving.  But  it  is  more  divine 
in  some  cases  to  submit  to  receive.  And 
Herbert  had  a  nature  noble  enough  to  bave 
been  contented  with  the  subordinate  one,  had 
Nellie  loved  him  ;  but  Nellie  was  betrothed 
to  Elton,  and  it  was  intolerable  to  him  to  be 
indebted  to  her. 

"  When  does  Mrs.  Elton  leave  Rome  ?  " 

"  In  a  week  or  ten  days — it  is  not  finally 
settled." 

Herbert  remained  silent  and  went  on 
working  with  a  ferocious  kind  of  vigor,  and 
Jim  thought  it  best  to  leave  him,  as  he  ob- 
tained nothing  but  monosyllabic  replies  to 
his  remarks. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Miss  Spencer  re- 
ceived her  portrait.  With  it  were  two  ex- 
quisitely finished  landscapes,  framed  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  artistic  carving,  and  a 
note  containing  these  few  lines  : 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  think  these  pic- 
tures will  acquit  my  debt  to  you.  I  wish  you 
every  happiness,  and  am  rejoiced  that  at  last 
you  permit  me  to  do  so  in  your  true  charac- 
ter.    Farewell. 

"John  Herbert." 

No  answer  was  sent  to  this  letter;  but 

James,  who  found  Nellie  in  tears  over  it, 

went  to  John  to  expostulate  with  him.    He 

[  found  the  studio  locked  j  the  artist  had  gone 

to  Albano. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  WEEK  afterwards  Elton  called  again, 
and  found  that  Herbert  had  returned.  He 
was  looking  dreadfully  ill,  and  James  could 
see  the  traces  of  many  struggles  and  much 
mental  as  well  as  physical  suffering  on  his 
face. 

When  he  entered  the  studio,  Herbert  was 
standing  before  the  sketch  of  Nellie  as 
"  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours ;  "  but  he 
turned  away  savagely  and  covered  it.  It 
"was  torture  to  him  that  Jim  should  see  what 
a  fool  he  was.  He  had  so  scorned  love,  and 
now — no,  no,  it  could  not  be  love — he  would 
forget  it  entirely,  and  devote  himself  more 
diligently  than  ever  to  art. 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  leave  Rome  this 
week,  Elton  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  dreaming  of  going  away." 

"  I  thought  you  accompanied  your  aunt 
and  sisters  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  stay." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  a  look  of  pain 
passed  over  Herbert's  face. 

"  Why  do  you  stay,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  anxious  about  some  one 
in  Rome." 

Herbert  did  not  answer,  but  the  compres- 
sion of  his  lips  and  the  contraction  of  his 
forehead  showed  how  much  he  suflfered. 

"  Come  to  England,  John." 

"You  know  it  is  impossible.  Do  your 
cousins  and  Miss  Spencer  leave  Rome  this 
•week  ?  " 

His  lip  blanched  as  he  said  the  word 
Spencer. 

"  In  a  week,  I  think,  or  thereabouts." 

"  And  do  you  not  go  with  them  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  How  short  and  surly  you  are,  Jim." 

"  Don't  provoke  me,  Herbert." 

"  Dear  old  fellow,"  said  Herbert,  in  the 
boyish  and  caressing  tone  which  mingled 
with  his  more  serious  moods,  "  I  know  you 
are  vexed  with  me,  and  yet  you  are  going  to 
brave  the  summer  heat,  which  you  so  dis- 
like, because  you  think  as  ill  of  my  state  of 
health  as  I  do  myself.  I  am  not  the  cold- 
blooded wretch  you  think  me.  I  accept  your 
kindness,  and  thank  you  for  it  from  my 
heart." 

James  Elton  was  moved,  but  he  was  too 
seriously  displeased  to  answer.  lie  merely 
nodded,  and  left  the  studio,  muttering  that 
Nellie  expected  him.     He  thought  Herbert 
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was  a  brute  to  Nellie,  and  yet  .  .  .  After 
he  was  gone,  Herbert  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deep  thought ;  he  then  rose,  and  again 
uncovering  Nellie's  picture,  stood  before  it. 

''Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  but  not  for  me." 

He  would  not  look  again,  and  turning 
resolutely  away,  he  sat  down  to  the  study 
he  wished  to  finish.  In  the  study,  he  had 
put  in  the  broken  column,  with  the  passion- 
flower crowning  it,  which  he  had  sketched 
at  Mrs.  Elton's.  The  train  of  thought  which 
it  roused  was  too  painful,  and  he  put  it 
aside.  John  Herbert  was  in  love  at  last  j 
but  his  pride  had  been  wounded  to  the  quick. 
That  Nellie,  happy  in  her  engagement  with 
James,  should  seek  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful  to  him,  was  unendurable.  Elton's 
kindness  itself  was  a  torture  in  certain 
moods.  He  had  just  now,  acting  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  accepted  and  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness ;  now,  it  was  a  positive 
pain  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Jim 
and  he  should  be  left  alone,  Jim  eating  out 
his  heart  in  impatience  for  the  time  to  come 
for  him  to  be  free  to  return  to  Nellie,  and 
she  waiting  eagerly  for  the  consummation 
of  her  happiness,  which  his  death  was  to 
seal. 

"  I  feel  I  shall  not  detain  him  long,'*  he 
muttered. 

He  was  profoundly  miserable.  Art  availed 
him  nothing  in  this  mood.  That  life  which 
was  to  have  been  consecrated  to  a  spiritual 
idea  alone,  was  ebbing  away ;  and  as  it 
ebbed,  the  weakness  of  his  nature  made  him 
sigh  weakly  for  human  affection  and  earthly 
ties,  and  the  hunger  of  the  heart  became 
unappeasable  just  as  all  chance  of  satisfying 
it  was  over.  No  man  must  cultivate  one 
part  of  his  nature  alone,  or  he  will  have  a 
heavy  debt  to  pay  ;  and  perhaps  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  bankrupt  of  success  in 
his  most  cherished  aims,  the  latent  and 
hitherto  unemployed  forces  of  his  being  will 
arise  and  demand  a  stern  reckoning. 

Herbert  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  the 
fluctuation  of  his  feelings  ;  but  the  heat  be- 
came so  suffocating,  his  power  of  commanding 
himself  was  so  overcome  by  physical  weak- 
ness, added  to  mental  torture,  that  he  found 
he  could  not  work.  He  thought  the  fresh 
air  of  the  Campagna  would  revive  him.  He 
loft  his  studio,  and  jumping  into  a  fiacre^ 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  out  of  the  Porta 
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Salara.  He  had  entirely  forgotten  it  was 
the  first  of  May,  and  that  it  was  the  day  the 
German  artists  celebrate  by  a  procession 
and  a  picnic  in  the  Campagna.  His  coach- 
man, however,  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  he 
pushed  on  his  poor  jaded,  wearied  hacks  till 
they  reached  a  large  assembly  of  persons 
who  had  met  on  that  part  of  the  plain  which 
is  near  Poussin's  rocks. 

Every  year  the  German  artists  and  stu- 
dents hold  a  merry  festival  in  the  open  air, 
in  some  picturesque  part  of  the  Campagna. 
They  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fatherland.  They  wear  medi- 
SBval  fancy  dresses,  they  have  a  president 
enthroned  on  a  fanciful  car,  and  all  are  deco- 
rated with  swords,  or  rather  with  scabbards, 
for  the  weapon  inside  is  a  very  bloodless 
one, — a  mere  wooden  blade,  with  the  device, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  emblazoned  in  large 
Gothic  characters  on  it. 

It  depends  a  good  deal  on  who  is  presi- 
dent how  the  festa  goes  off  j  but  when  it  is 
a  popular  member  of  the  fraternity  of  artists, 
or  one  who  has  a  spirit  of  invention,  or 
rather  of  organization,  nothing  can  be  gayer 
or  more  pleasant  than  this  May  holiday. 

Bright  colors,  pretty  women,  picturesque 
costumes ;  over  all,  the  Roman  sky,  with  its 
serene  and  changeless  blue  ;  beneath  all,  the 
earth,  with  its  carpet  of  wild  flowers  and 
tender  vernal  grass;  and  around  all,  that 
balmy,  lucid  air  which  it  is  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment to  breathe,  and  which  seems  to  soothe 
sorrow  as  much  as  it  heals  pain. 

Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  games,  races, 
running  in  sacks,  leaping,  wrestling;  the 
Teutonic  element  asserting  itself  forcibly 
partly  in  these  athletic  sports,  partly  in  that 
exquisite  music  which  is  heard  after  the 
noise  has  ceased. 

At  this  particular  festa  was  present  an 
English  lady  who  had  been  once  a  celebrated 
queen  of  song,  both  in  Italy  and  England. 
She  was  an  artist,  by  God's  gift  as  well  as 
by  hereditary  claim,  and  the  artists  present 
were  desirous  of  rendering  her  due  homage. 

After  the  jovial  dinner,  which  was  eaten 
picnic  fashion  on  the  grass,  about  a  dozen 
young  men  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  bui'st  of  sound,  the 
beautiful  well  tutored  voices  sang  a  chorus 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

Surely  music,  like  color,  is  one  of  God's 
especial  charities.    Use  might  shape  form, 
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and  sound  be  intelligible  in  words,  but  what 
a  gray  dumb  world  it  would  then  be.  Now, 
if  we  seek  for  beauty  for  the  eye,  comes 
color  to  enchant  us  ;  if  we  seek  for  beauty 
for  the  ear,  we  are  ravished  by  melody,  and 
thus  to  man  it  is  given  not  only  to  live,  but 
to  enjoy.  The  voices  swelled  in  full  accord, 
then  sank,  and  the  echoes  prolonged  the 
sweet  cadence  till  every  heart  was  stirred 
with  the  passionate  melancholy  of  the  strain. 

One  person  in  a  group  among  the  listeners 
was  moved  to  tears.  Nellie,  with  Mrs. 
Elton  and  her  daughters,  was  present.  The 
music  had  touched  her  as  few  things  could 
have  done,  and  her  tears  fell  fast.  She 
moved  away,  and  wandered  over  the  grass 
till  she  found  she  had  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  mound  at  the  foot  of  which  all  the 
gay  company  was  assembled.  It  was  a 
respite  to  her  to  find  herself  alone,  and  she 
went  on,  till  she  stood  behind  a  clump  of 
trees,  which  entirely  shut  out  from  her  the 
revellers  below,  though  fragmentary  chords 
from  the  music  rose  with  a  sweetness  made 
more  touching  by  the  breaks  and  pauses 
caused  by  the  distance. 

Nellie  was  in  a  very  despondent  state  of 
mind.  She  had  failed  in  her  plan,  and  fail- 
ure is  always  bitter.  Nellie  was  a  charming 
creature;  but  charming  creatures,  let  me 
whisper  it  in  your  ear,  are  often  self-willed 
and  proud.  Nellie  was  very  proud,  and  she 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  find  herself 
baffled  ;  nay,  it  seemed  very  like  being  twice 
rejected.  Yes :  the  ugly  thought  would 
come ;  she  turned  pale  as  she  reflected  on 
it,  and  then  the  paleness  gave  way  to  a 
warm  indignant  blush.  It  never  occurred 
to  Nellie  that  any  one  could  misunderstand 
her  relations  with  James.  He  was  her 
brother,  her  guardian,  her  old  friend  (not 
such  an  old  friend  as  Herbert,  though)  ;  but 
such  a  staid,  steady  fellow  could  never  be 
thought  of  in  any  other  capacity  but  that  of 
adviser,  consoler,  guide.  It  was  sweet,  how- 
ever, to  have  such  an  affection  to  fall  back 
on.  He  loved  Herbert,  too,  so  dearly  ;  and 
Herbert  had  accepted  his  ofier  of  remaining 
with  him — that  was  one  comfort. 

Nellie  resolved  to  make  him  promise 
faithfully  to  let  her  know  every  particular 
of  Herbert's  health.  She  did  not  dare  allow 
even  to  herself  (poor  Nellie  !)  that  there  was 
much  to  fear  in  Herbert's  state  ;  nor  did  she 
acknowledge  why  all  her  hopes  were  thus 
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bound  in  Herbert's  life,  and  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  child  had  merged  into  the  ab- 
sorbing love  of  the  woman.  She  was  too 
innocent  and  too  girlish  clearly  to  under- 
stand her  own  feelings.  She  only  knew  she 
was  very  unhappy. 

AVhile  she  was  thus  musing,  a  slow  step 
at  her  side  made  her  look  up,  and  a  voice 
suddenly  addressed  her  : — 

"  Miss  Spencer  !  is  it  possible  ?  " 

It  was  Herbert.  He  had  got  out  of  his 
carriage  and  sent  it  away,  while  he  wandered 
as  far  as  he  could  from  the  gay  pleasure 
seekers  below. 

Nellie  recovered  herself  at  once. 

"  Why  impossible,  Mr.  Herbert  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  fancy  you  would  be  left 
alone." 

"  Why  should  I  have  less  liberty  than 
other  people  ?  I  was  a  little  tired,  and  I 
fancied  I  could  enjoy  the  music  better  here," 
Nellie  answered,  petulantly.  It  is  often  a 
woman's  armor  when  she  feels  most  weak  i 
and  humble." 

"  What   a  pathos   underlies  their  gayest , 
songs  with  the  Germans,  do  you  not  think  j 
so?"     He  plunged  at  once  into  a  subject 
which  could  be  impersonal,  for  there  was  a  : 
tone  in  her  voice  which  stung  him.  j 

"  Yes :  it  is  very  perceptible  in  such  a 
chorus  as  this,  which  is  joyous  and  genial, 
but  in  vv'hich  there  is  a  depth  so  different 
from  the  light  sparkling  hrindisi  of  an  Italian 
composer." 

"  Yes  ;  the  Italians  have  much  more  sin- 
gle-mindedness,  or  single-heartedness,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  than  we  have ;  they  love, 
hate,  enjoy,  suffer  with  a  more  simple  whole- 
ness than  we  Northerns." 

"  There  is  not  that  mingling  of  opposing 
currents  ;  with  us,  even  in  joy  there  is  per- 
ceptible a  yearning  for  the  unattained  and 
unattainable ;  and  in  our  grief  there  is  al- 
ways a  note  of  aspiration,  of  victory." 

"  If  I  may  speak  as  a  painter,  the  Italians 
know  blue  and  red  —  the  Germans  under- 
stand violet  and  orange." 

"  I  suppose  the  perfect  individual  would 
be  one  who    manages  the  whole    scale   of  j 
color,  blends  hope  with  grief,  humility  with 

joy."  ^ 

*'  It  is  the  same  with  the  countenance : 
how  plainly  we  read  those  expressive  faces 
around  us ;  our  Northern  ones  are  almost 
inscrutable."  | 
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Nellie  thought  so   too,   and  wished  she 

could  read  Herbert's.     He  was  so  pale,  he 

looked  so  ill,  and   yet  in    his   eyes  was  a 

troubled  gleam  whenever  he  met  hers,  which 

gave  a  fire  and  a  glow  to  his  whole  face.    She 

I  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  no  man  who 

;  was  utterly  indiflferent  towards  her  could  so 

I  have  looked.    But  his  words  and  manner 

belied  his  eyes. 

Both  felt  too  constrained,  however,  to  pro- 
long th'3  interview,  and  they  rose  and  turned 
their  steps  downwards. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
clear  and  cloudless  heavens  were  deepening 
into  that  wonderful  orange  tint  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  Roman  sunsets — a  color  at  once 
transparent,  yet  deep.  But  this  evening 
Herbert's  artist  eye  was  blind  to 

"  The  strange  superfluous  glory  of  the  air.'* 

They  walked  side  by  side,  with  drooping 
eyes  and  silent  lips  ;  with  the  same  sad 
thought  in  the  hearts  of  each,  that  it  was 
certainly  the  last  time  they  should  so  walk 
together. 

Oh !  if  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  could 
be  conscious  of  the  feelings  which  make 
heavy  the  once  light  foot,  or  if  the  sky  could 
guess  why  our  eyes  turn  away  from  its  blue 
arch,  it  might  be  that  a  voice  of  comfort  and 
consolation  would  be  heard  to  whisper  to  us. 
But  it  never  may  be  so ;  and  now  as  ever, 
all  nature  was  silent  and  unpitying  ;  and 
Herbert,  and  Nellie  never  forgot  the  misery 
of  that  walk,  the  smiling  recklessness  of  the 
sunny  scene  around  them,  nor  the  relentless 
serenity  of  the  blue  above  them. 

When  they  reached  the  El  tons,  Jim  was 
startled  at  seeing  them  together.  He  anx- 
iously perused  their  faces  to  see  if  there  had 
been  pardon  or  reconciliation ;  but  they  were 
both  so  pale  and  sad,  he  saw  there  was  no 
change.  Herbert  said  a  few  words  of  civil 
greeting,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

Every  one  was  beginning  to  move,  and 
the  carriages  were  assembled.  The  servants 
were  running  about  after  their  respective 
padroni,  packing  up  baskets  and  gathering 
cloaks.  But,  as  sometimes  happens  in  such 
cases,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  various  parties.  There  had  been  an  ac- 
cumulation of  people,  and  no  corresponding 
stretching  and  clastic  power  in  the  equipages. 

Nellie  had  come  in  her  ovvn  carriage  with 
Mrs.  Elton  and  the  two  girls,  and  Elton  on 
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the  box  ;  but  a  lady  and  her  son  had  joined 
their  party,  and  there  was  some  hesitation 
as  to  how  they  could  be  accommodated. 
Nellie  settled  it  in  a  moment.  She  said  she 
would  walk  part  of  the  way  with  Elton,  and 
the  first  empty  vehicle  that  could  be  found 
was  to  be  sent  back  for  her.  She  was  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  the  quiet  tite-a-Ute 
with  Elton,  instead  of  the  chattering  of  his 
sisters  and  the  platitudes  of  his  aunt.  Some 
apologies  were  made ;  and  the  young  man 
who  had  joined  the  party  on  purpose  to  im- 
prove his  acquaintance  with  the  heiress, 
looked  considerably  disappointed. 

Nellie  drew  down  her  veil  and  walked  si- 
lently beside  Jim.  He  commenced  making 
some  observations  on  the  day,  but  she  was 
silent,  and  his  remarks  remained  unan- 
swered.    At  last  she  said, — 

"  When  will  you  write  to  me,  Jim  ?  " 
"  As  soon  as  you  please,  Nellie." 
"  I  rely  on  your  writing  to  me  very  often 
long  letters,  telling  me  all  you  do,  where 
you  go,  who  you  see  ;  —  how  Herbert  is." 
Her  voice  sank  as  she  added  the  last  injunc- 
tion. 

"  I  promise  you,  Nell." 
Elton's  brave  heart  felt  a  pang,  but  he 
conquered  it  nobly.  All  he  did  was  precious 
in  her  eyes  now,  because  through  him  she 
•would  hear  of  Herbert.  The  most  unselfish 
of  mortals  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
sting  of  such  a  thought,  but  he  was  too  gen- 
erous to  allow  it  to  rankle. 

Gradually  the  distance  between  them  and 
the  few  pedestrians  besides  themselves  in- 
creased, and  they  were  left  to  almost  utter 
solitude. 

"  You  will  be  very  tired,  I  fear,  Nellie," 
said  Jim,  observing  her  languid  and  spirit- 
less step. 

"  No ;  but  I  wish  we  could  never  reach 
Rome." 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  very  late  before  we  shall 
do  so.  It  is  so  diflBcult  to  find  carriages  at 
this  hour." 

Presently  a  speck  in  the  distance  became 
visible,  approaching  them  ;  it  came  nearer, 
enlarged,  and  they  saw  a  common  calesse, 
driven  by  a  rustic-looking  man,  and  drawn 
by  a  spirited  but  rather  restive  horse. 

Elton  hailed  it.  Would  the  man  take 
them  to  Rome,  or  would  he— for  Elton  saw 
there  was  only  place  for  two — ^follow  them 


on  foot,  and  repossess  himself  of  his  equipage 
after  it  deposited  Elton  and  Nellie  at  home  ? 

The  man  demurred;  he  was  going  back 
to  his  own  house.  It  was  late,  and  to  return 
would  oblige  him  to  pass  a  night  in  Rome  ; 
however,  on  promise  of  an  adequate  remu- 
neration for  all  this  inconvenience,  he  con- 
sented. 

Elton  handed  Nellie  in,  and  jumped  in 
himself,  the  man  holding  the  horse  mean- 
while. 

"  E  un  poco  fiero,  Signore ;  bada,  bada,"  * 
he  added,  as,  having  taken  the  reins,  Elton 
set  off.  The  horse  evidently  did  not  like 
retracing  his  steps  from  the  pleasant  road 
leading  to  his  stable  and  supper.  His  bells 
and  scarlet  tassels  shook  most  ominously ; 
and  the  curious  gilt  hook  which  rises  from 
the  collar  of  the  barbaric  Roman  harness,  and 
to  which  was,  as  usual,  appended  a  tuft  of 
fiery-looking  feathers,  matching  the  tuft 
fastened  on  his  forehead,  nodded  very  vi- 
ciously from  side  to  side  as  he  felt  the  bit 
and  reins. 

"  What  a  brute,"  said  Elton ;  "  he  will 
pull  my  wrists  off"."  Nellie,  to  whom  the 
very  sensation  of  physical  fear  was  unknown, 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  contest. 
'*  Hush,  Nellie,  for  God's  sake  !  If  he  kicks, 
we  are  done  for  j  and  there  are  some  ugly 
bits  of  road  between  us  and  Rome." 

Nothing  but  Elton's  strong  hand  could 
have  curbed  the  horse  at  all ;  bnt  his  nerves 
were  not  of  iron,  and  he  was  anxious  about 
Nellie. 

"  If  we  were  only  clear  of  the  gap,"  he 
said. 

"  What  gap  ?  " 

"  They  are  making  a  new  road  in  a  more 
direct  line  from  the  gate  ;  and  where  it  meets 
this  one  there  is  a  sharp  turn,  which  might 
be  awkward,  for  on  one  side  it  suddenly  falls 
several  feet." 

The  shocks  and  strains  which  the  little 
calesse  had  endured,  seemed  to  try  its  springs 
to  the  utmost,  as  the  horse  would  gallop  for 
a  few  yards  and  then  plunge  and  swerve  in 
the  most  headlong  manner. 

"It  is  quite  useless,  Nell.  You  must 
jump  out.  Here,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Elton  to  a  man  whom  they  were  overtaking, 
"  hold  his  head  for  a  minute." 

*  He  is  a  little  wild,  sir;  take  care— take  care. 


A    MODEL    AND    A    WIFE, 


The  man  turned:  it  was  Herbert.  He 
obeyed,  and  stood  in  the  path  as  the  horse 
came  up,  and  held  him. 

"  Nellie,  jump  out,"  called  Jim,  almost 
throwing  her  from  the  carriage  as  he  leaped 
out  himself. 

Nellie  was  so  confused  and  bewildered 
that  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
stumbled  and  fell,  fortunately  clear  of  the 
carriage.  The  horse,  held  in  for  a  moment, 
swerved  aside,  and  then,  with  headlong 
fury,  plunged  onwards.  In  a  moment  ca- 
lesse  and  horse  were  in  the  gap. 

Herbert  and  Elton  raised  Nell.  She  was 
stunned  by  her  fall. 

"  Lift  her,"  said  James.  "  I  will  go  to 
that  accursed  horse ;  but  you  must  carry 
her  down  the  bank  yonder.  I  think  there 
is  a  little  rill  of  water  there." 

Herbert  did  not  say  that  the  horse's  sud- 
den swerving  had  bruised  and  nearly  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder.  He  lifted  Nellie  and 
carried  her  to  the  stream.  When  Nellie 
came  to  her  senses,  her  hat  was  off  her  face, 
her  hair  wet,  but  she  saw  no  one. 

She  called  James. 

"  James  is  with  the  horse,"  said  Herbert. 
She  then  found  he  was  standing  leaning 
against  the  bank,  but  he  did  not  turn  round. 

"  Who  brought  me  here  ?  " 

"James  told  me  to  do  so."  His  voice 
was  very  weak  and  low. 

"  Again  !  "  muttered  Nellie,  "  again  I  owe 
my  life  to  him.  How  unfortunate  I  am. 
He  has  no  right  to  do  it." 

"  No  right.  Miss  Spencer,"  said  Herbert, 
who  had  turned  round  and  showed  a  face  so 
deathly  pale  that  Nellie  was  awe-struck. 
She  could  not  continue  her  reproach, — half 
jest,  half  earnest,  —  but  approached  him 
frightened  and  penitent.  At  this  moment, 
a  carriage  advanced  towards  them,  which 
proved  to  be  the  one  sent  by  Mrs.  Elton, 
with  Nellie's  own  servant  on  the  box. 

James,  having  found  the  calesse  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  the  horse  reduced  to  dociUty 
from  fright,  bade  the  servant  lead  it  on  to 
Rome,  and  Nellie  and  he  got  into  the  other 
carriage ;  Herbert  would  have  turned  away, 
but  Elton  made  him  get  in  too. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ?  "  said 
James  to  Nellie. 

"  No  ;  only  shaken  and  bruised." 

"  What  an  end  to  our  day  of  pleasure," 
continued  Jim,  but  the  two  other  occupants 
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of  the  carriage  were  perfectly  silent,  and  he 
said  no  more. 

When  they  arrived  at  Via  Gregoriana, 
Nellie  was  assisted  out  by  James.  She 
turned  round  and  looked  wistfully  at  Her- 
bert, but  after  one  glance  he  had  turned 
away. 

"  God  bless  him !  he  has  saved  my  life 
again,"  she  said,  as  she  and  Elton  went  in, 
having  given  orders  for  the  coachman  to 
drop  Herbert  at  his  studio. 

After  stopping  for  half  an  hour  to  explain 
matters  to  Mrs.  Elton,  James  went  home, 
and  then  thought  he  would  go  and  see  after 
Herbert,  whose  looks  and  silence  had 
alarmed  him. 

At  the  door  there  was  a  little  crowd,  and 
the  carriage  which  had  taken  him  home  was 
still  in  the  street,  while  the  coachman  was 
answering  questions  right  and  left. 

"  E  quasi  morto"  were  the  words  he 
heard. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

A  dozen  voices  replied  that  the  Signor 
forestiere  had  fainted,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  be  carried  into  his  studio.  That  he  was 
dying,  if  not  dead. 

James  rushed  up-stairs — the  studio  was 
full  of  persons,  but  Herbert  was  not  there  ; 
he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  bedroom, 
there  were  some  people  busy  about  the  bed, 
on  it  John  Herbert  lay,  with  blood  staining 
his  lips  J  he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel. 

"  It  is  all  over,  dear  fellow,"  he  whispered, 
in  a  hoarse  voice  ;  "  but  tell  her  I  loved  her. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  I  have 
never  let  her  see  it.  I  knew  she  was  yours  j 
but  why  not  tell  me,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Mine !  God  help  you,  Herbert,  how 
could  you  be  so  deceived.  I  love  her,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  Nellie  has  no  feeling 
for  me  but  regard,  friendship,  confidence. 
I  saw  it  at  once,  and  have  never  breathed  a 
word  of  my  feelings  to  her." 

A  strange,  wild  light  gleamed  in  Herbert's 
eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  "  tell  her, 
then,  I  loved  her,  darling  Nellie." 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  strong, 
and  he  fainted  again. 

Elton  had  sent  for  the  best  surgeon  in 
Rome,  and  he  arrived,  fortunately,  almost 
immediately.  After  three  or  four  hours  of 
great  peril,  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
stanched,  and  the  case  pronounced  not  en 
tirely  hopeless.     Constant  watching  was  en- 
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joined.  Weakness  and  fever  were  both  to 
be  guarded  against,  but  if  all  went  well,  the 
enforced  care  and  repose  might,  so  said  the 
great  authority,  restore  his  health,  which 
evidently  had  been  much  shaken. 


"Dear  Nell,"  wrote  Elton,  "I  cannot 
leave  Herbert;  his  exertions  to-day  have 
ended  in  a  broken  blood-vessel.  Do  not  be 
frightened ;  great  care  is  required,  but  the 
worst  of  the  danger  is  over.  He  was  in 
great  peril  for  some  hours.  I  shall  not 
leave  him  for  a  day  or  two.  Take  care  of 
yourself.  I  will  send  you  another  bulletin 
to-morrow.  How  he  loves  you,  Nell  !^  he 
had  got  some  preposterous  nonsense  into 
his  head  before;  but  when  he  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  him,  he  held  me  to  him 
and  whispered,  with  what  we  all  thought 
was  his  last  breath,  *  Tell  her  how  I  loved 
her.  Darling  Nellie.'  Will  this  bring  back 
the  color  to  your  cheek,  and  the  light  to 
your  eyes  ?    It  was  all  a  mistake  before ! " 
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The  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  the  martyr 
in  his  shirt  of  fire,  have  rarely  overcome 
self  more  nobly  and  entirely  than  did  James 
Elton  when  he  wrote  the  last  few  sentences 
of  his  letter.  He  despatched  it  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  composed  himself  for  the  night, 
leaving  the  door  between  the  bedroom  and 
studio  half  open,  that  a  little  air  might  en- 
ter the  room  during  the  warm  May  night. 

Herbert  continued  asleep :  the  exhaus- 
tion was  so  great,  and  nature  was  also 
asserting  her  right  to  replace  the  rest  he 
had  so  mercilessly  robbed  himself  of  for  so 
many  months  and  years.  Elton  was  dozing, 
too,  be  it  said ;  in  fact,  good,  patient  Elton 
was  tired  out,  but  it  was  a  very  slight  doze, 
for  he  started  to  his  feet  on  hearing  a  sound 
of  a  passer  by  in  the  street.  All  was  quiet 
again.  He  had  heard  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  movement  in  the  street,  a  slight 
rustle  in  the  curtains  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed,  but  he  fancied  it  was  the  window, 
or  some  outer  door  beyond,  which  had  ad- 
mitted a  little  air,  and  he  did  not  move. 

About  dawn  Herbert  awoke.  He  moaned  I  painter,  and  in  all  his  pictures  there  was  the 
a  little,  and  with  the  vague  unrest  of  weak-  game  noble  head,  with  its  deep  and  spiritual 
ness,  stretched  out  his  arms.  A  hand  held  a  eyes,  and  its  lovely,  loving  mouth.  He  and 
cup  with  a  cordial  to  his  lips.  ji^ell  were  happy  though  married. 

"  Thank  you,  Jim,"  he  said,  and  nressed  '  I.  B. 


the  hand.    It  was  so  soft  and  small  that  he 
involuntarily  opened  his  eyes. 

A  female  figure  was  bending  over  him  ; 
there  was  tender  compassion,  but  there  was 
something  more  solemn  and  more  exalted  in 
those  divine  eyes. 

"  Notre  Dame  de  hon  Secours  !    Oh,  if  I 
dream  may  I  never  wake  again."    His  " 
seemed  swaying  to  and  fro  on  the^ 
delirium. 

It  was  a  low  but  mort 
plied — 

"  Was  all  the  debt  j 
were  you  to  save  my  / 
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"  Only  last  right. 
East." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  a^  :)ice  from  the  loggia;  ^ 
and  there,  framed  in  I  y  the  hanging  tendrils 
of  the  tardy  vine,  Nellie  look  ;d  do  vn  upon 
them,  radiant  with  beauty   and   beautiful 
with  joy. 

"  I  will,  not  hear  of  'jour  g  ,ing,  dear  old 
Jim,"  she  said  ;  "  you  mist  stay  ti.Is  winter 
with  us.     We  will  make  you  so  happy." 

"  You  have  the  right  modd  at  last,  John," 
said  Elton,  with  a  strange  wi^^ful  look. 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  you,  Jim,  a  model  and  a 
wife.     I  owe  you  both." 

John  Herbert  never  attained  to  great  pre- 
cision  or   order,   but   he   became  a  great 
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THE    SHORE. 

Subtle  distinctions,  qualified  assents, 
Classifications  not  to  bo  transjjrcsscd, 
Tiicorics  of  science  and  disputed  facts, 
Religious  squabbles,  philosophic  schools, 
Historic  ages,  periods  of  geology, 
Artistic  jargon,  progress  of  the  species. 
Classic  and  Gothic — endless  oppositions, 
Wherein  tlio  memory  faints,  the  reason  reels, 
The  imagination  frets — I  put  them  all 
Behind  me ;  for  I  stand  upon  the  shore, 
And  they  arc  of  the  land — the   man-marred 

land — 
Not  of  the  sea.    The  waters  know  them  not. 
But  draw  their  level  leagues  against  the  sky, 
And  heaving  ceaselessly  through  formless  forms 
Their  ever-changefu'  never-changing  bulk. 
Come  dancing,  flashi.  ,    rolling  to  my  feet. 
Their  murmurous 

words. 
Nor  gni'^p  the  meai 
^)^'~         ian  moral 
, c  ho  me  , 
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'^■Frasev^s  Magazine. 


T.  E.  H. 


GONE. 


BY  ALICE  CART. 


Gone  from  my  hope  for  him — gone  from  my 
trust  in  him — 
Broken,  borne  down  in  a  profitless  strife — 
Speak  his  name  softly,  and  mourn  for  him  ten- 
derly, 
Ne'er  to  have  come  to  himself  in  his  life. 


His  great  heart  within  him  forevermore  silent — 
No  hand  that  could  gather  its  music  away — 

He  dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  love  like  a  stranger — 
Not  master,  but  guest  in  his  house  of  the  clay. 


Men  that  saw  only  with  cloudier  vision, 

Coming  up  to  him,  went  sturdily  past — 
How  can  I  choose  but  weep  wild  tears  of  woe 
for  him. 
Heart,  head  and  tongue  playing  false  to  the 
last? 

Speak  his  name  tenderly,  mourn  for  him  bit- 
terly— 

Gone,  and  no  token  of  honor  conferred — 
Hid  in  the  shadow  of  beauty  immortal, 

Singing  no  song  that  the  world  ever  heard. 

Ah,  could  this  dust  have  been  shaped  to  its 
uses, 
What  triumphs  there  were  for  his   spirit  to 
win — 
Speak  from  the  darkness,  my  poet,  and  say 
hast  thou 
Come  to  thyself  in  the  world  thou  art  in  1 

O  speak  lest  I  die  of  my  grief —from  the  dark- 
ness 
Speak  to  me,  my  beautiful  poet,  and  say 
Thou  hast  come  to  thyself,  thou  hast  gone  from 
the  twilight. 
And  walkst  in  the  glad,  golden  light  of  the 
day. 


TRUTH. 


Thou  long  disowned,  reviled,  opprest, 
Strange  friend  of  human-kind, 

Seeking,  through  many  years,  a  rest 
Within  our  hearts  to  find — 


How  late  thy  bright  and  awful  brow 
Breaks  through  these  clouds  of  sin  I 

Hail  Truth  divine  !  we  know  thee  now 
Angel  of  God,  come  in ! 

Come  !  though  with  purifying  fire 

And  desolating  sword  ! 
Thou  of  all  nations  the  desire. 

Earth  waits  thy  cleansing  word  ! 

Struck  by  the  lightning  of  thy  glance. 

Let  old  oppressions  die  1 
Before  thy  cloudless  countenance 

Let  fear  and  falsehood  fly  ! 

Anoint  our  eyes  with  healing  grace 

To  see,  as  ne'er  before. 
Our  Father  in  our  Brother's  face, 

Our  Master  in  his  poor  ! 

Flood  our  dark  life  with  golden  day  ! 

Convince,  subdue,  enthral ! 
Then  to  a  mightier  yield  thy  sway. 

And  Love  be  all  in  all !  E.  S. 

— Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
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NOW    OR    NEVER, 


At  "  Phi  Beta  day  "  at  Harvard  University,  17 
July,  the  following  poem  was  read  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes . 

In  vain  the  common  theme  my  lips  would  shun, 
All  tongues,  all  thoughts,  all  hearts  can  find 

but  one. 
Our  alcoves,  where  the  noisy  world  was  dumb. 
Throb  with  dull  drum-beats,  and  the  echoes 

come 
Laden  with  sounds  of  battle  and  wild  cries 
That  mingle  their  discordant  symphonies. 

Old  books  from  yonder  shelves  are  whispering 

"  Peace  ! 
This  is  the  realm  of  letters,  not  of  strife." 
Old  graves  in  yonder  field  are  saying  "  Cease  ! 
Hie  jacet  ends  the  noisiest  mortals  life." 
— Shut  your  old  books  !     What  says  the  tele- 
graph 1 
We  want  an  Extra,  not  an  epitaph. 
Old  Classmates,  (Time's  unconscious  almanacs, 
Counting  the  years  we  leave  behind  our  backs. 
And  wearing  them  in  wrinkles  on  the  brow 
Of  friendship  with  his  kind  "  How  are  you 

now?") 
Take  us  by  the  hand  and  speak  of  times  that 

were — 
Then  comes  a  moment's  pause  :  "  Pray,  tell 

me  where 
Your  boy  is  now  1  Wounded,  as  I  was  told." — 
"  Twenty  1 "     "  What — bless  me  !  twenty-one 

years  old  !  " 
"Yes, — time  moves  fast."    "That's  so.     Old 

classmate,  say, 
Do  you  remember  our  Commencement-day  ? 
Were  we  sucii  boys  as  these  at  twenty  1  "   Nay, 
God  called  them  to  a  nobler  task  than  ours, 
And  gave  them  holier  thoughts  and  manlier 

powers, — 
This  is  the  day  of  fruits  and  not  of  flowers  ! 
These  "  boys"  we  talk  about  like  ancient  sages 
Are  the  same  men  we  read  of  in  old  pages, — 
The  bronze  recast  of  dead  heroic  ages  ! 


We  grudge  them  not, — our  dearest,  bravest, 

best, — 
Let  but  the  quarrel's  issue  stand  confest : 
*Ti8  Earth's  old  slave-God  battling  for    his 

crown 
And  Freedom  fighting  with  her  visor  down  ! 


Better  the  jagged  shells  their  flesh  should  man- 
gle,— 

Better  their  bones  from  Rahab-necks  should 
dangle. 

Better  the  fairest  flower  of  all  our  culture 

Should  cram  the  black  maw  of  the  Southern 
vulture 


Than  Cain  act  o'er  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Unum  on  our  side — pluribus  on  the  other  ! 
Each  of  us  owes  the  rest  his  best  endeavor; 
Take  these  few  lines, — we'll  call  them 

NOW   OR  NEVER. 

Listen,  young  heroes  !  your  country  is  calling  I 
Time  strikes  the  hour  for  the  brave  and  the 
true ! 

Now,  while  the  foremost  are  fighting  and  falling. 
Pill  up  the  ranks  that  have  opened  for  you  1 

You  whom  the  fathers  made  free  and  defended. 
Stain  not  the  scroll  that  emblazons  their  fame  ! 

You  whose  fair  heritage  spotless  descended. 
Leave  not  your  children  a  birthright  of  shame! 

Stay  not  for  questions /vhile  Freedom  stands 
gasping !  '/ 

Wait  not  till  HoncJy^Q.ji  wrapped  in  his  pall ! 
Brief  the  lips'   me&L„  "jjg  ^   swift  the  Jiand's 
clasping.-    ^\ 
"  Off"  for  t»- ';^rs  "  is  eno.ig^  ^or  tb.rn  all ! 

Break  fro^  ^^^  ^rms  that  would  fondly  caress 
yoi\ 
Hark  !  '/^  ^^^  bugle-blast !  sabres  are  drawn  ! 
Mothers  sh  ^  pray^for  you,  fathers  shall  bless 
you. 
Maidens  b^^^i  .^^gp  for  you  when  you  are 
gone  f 

Never  or  now ,  g^j^g  ^]^q  ^lood  of  a  natici    *, 
Poured  on^jj^  ^^.f  ^i^ere  the  red  rose  suotild 
bloom. 

Now  is  the  d'    ^nd  the  hour  of  salvation  ; 
Never  or  rt^.,. ,  pg^is  the  trumpet  of  doom ! 

Never  or  now  !  roc,  ^i^^  hoarse-throated  cannon 
Through  the  blacft  .^nopy  blotting  the  skies; 

Never  or  now!  flaps  the  siiCu.biasted  pennon 
O'er  the  deep  ooze  where  the  Onnibe'fi»'i<i 
lies  ! 

From  the  foul  dens  where  our  brothers  are  dy- 
ing. 
Aliens  and  foes  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
From  the  rank  swamps  where  our  martyrs  are 

lying  f 

Pleading  in  vain  for  a  handful  of  earth ; 

From  the  hot  plains  where  they  perish  outnum- 
bered 
Furrowed  and  ridged  with  the  battle-field's 
plow. 
Comes  the  loud  summons;  too  long  you  have 
slumbered. 
Hear  the  last  Angel-trump — Never  or  Now ! 
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A    SUMMER    DAY. 


A    SUMMER    DAY. 


At  daybreak,  in  the  fresh  light,  joyfully 

The  fishermen  drew  in  their  laden  net ; 

The  shore  shone  rosy  purple,  and  the  sea 

Was  streaked  with  violet. 

And,  pink  with  snnrise,  many  a  shadowy  sail 

Lay  southward,  lighting  up  the  sleeping  bay, 
And  in  the  west  the  white  moon,  still  and  pale, 
Eaded  before  the  day. 

Silence  was  everywhere.     The  rising  tid,e 

Slowly  filled  every  cove  and  inlet  small : 
A  musical  low  whisper,  multiplied. 

You  heard,  and  that  was  all. 

No  clouds  at  dawn — but,  as  the  sun  climbed 
higher. 
White  columns,  thunderous,  splendid,  up  the 
sky 
Floated  and  stood,  heaped  in  the  sun's  clear 
fire, 

A  stately  company. 

Stealing  along  the  coast,  from  cape  to  cape, 

The  weird  mirage  crept  tremulously  on. 
In  many  a  magic  ciiangc  and  wondrous  shape. 
Throbbing  beneath  the  sun. 

At  noon  the  wind  rose — swept  the  glassy  sea 
To  sudden  ripple — thrust  against  the  clouds 
A  strenuous  shoulder — gathering  steadily. 
Drove  them  in  crowds, 

Till  all  the  west  was  dark,  and  inky  black 

The  level  water  ruffled  underneath, 
And  up  the  wind-cloud  tossed,  a  ghostly  rack, 
In  many  a  ragged  wreath. 

Then  sudden  roared  the  thunder,  a  great  peal 

Magnificent,  that  broke  and  rolled  away  ; 
And  down  the  wind  plunged,  like  a  furious  keel 
Cleaving  the  sea  to  spay. 

And  brought  the  rain,  sweeping  o'er  land  and 
sea, 
And    then  was  tumult !    Lightning,   sharp 
and  keen. 
Thunder,  wind,  rain — a  mighty  jubilee 

The  heaven  and  earth  between  ! 

And  loud  the  ocean  sang — a  chorus  grand — 

A  solemn  music  sung  in  undertone 
Of  waves  that  broke  ai)out,  on  either  hand, 
The  little  island  lone. 

Where,  joyful  in  His  tempest  as  his  calm, 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  that  hand  of  his, 
I  joined  with  heart  and  soul  in  God's  great 
psalm, 

Thrilled  with  a  nameless  bliss. 

Soon  lulled  the  wind — the  summer  storm  soon 
died; 
The  shattered  clouds  went  eastward,  drifting 
slow ; 
From  the  low  sun  the  rain-fringe  swept  aside, 
Bright  in  his  rosy  glow, 


And  wide  a  splendor  streamed  through  all  the 
sky 
O'er  land  and  sea  one  soft,  delicious  blush, 
That  touched  the  gray  rocks  lightly,  tenderly, 
A  transitory  flush. 

Warm,  odorous  gusts  came  off  the  distant  land. 
With  spice  of  pine-woods,  breath  of  hay  new- 
mown, 
O'er  miles  of  waves  and  sea-scents  cool  and 
bland. 

Full  in  our  faces  blown. 

Slow  faded  the  sweet  light,  and  peacefully 
The  quiet  stars  came  out,  one  after  one  — 
The  holy  twilight  deepened  silently. 

The  summer  day  was  done. 

Sucl\  unalloyed  delight  its  hours  had  given. 

Musing,  this  thought  rose  in  my  grateful  mind, 
That  God,  who  watches  all  things,  up  in  heaven. 
With  patient  eyes  and  kind. 

Saw  and  was  pleased,  perhaps,  one  child  of  His 

Dared  to  be  happy  like  the  little  birds, 
Because  he  gave  his  children  days  like  this. 
Rejoicing  beyond  words — 

Dared,  lifting  up  to  him  untroubled  eyes 

In  gratitude  that  worship  is,  and  prayer, 
Sing  and  be  glad  with  ever  new  surprise 

He  made  his  world  so  fair ! 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 


MINISTERING     ANGELS. 

Angels  of  light,  spread  your  bright  wings  and 
keep 

Near  me  at  morn  : 
Nor  in  the  starry  eve,  nor'midnight  deep, 

Leave  me  forlorn. 

From  all  dark  spirits  of  unholy  power 

Guard  my  weak  heart. 
Circle  around  me  in  each  perilous  hour. 

And  take  my  part. 

From  all  foreboding  thoughts  and  dangerous 
fears 

Keep  me  secure ; 
Teach  me  to  hope,  and  through  the  bitterest  tears 

Still  to  endure. 

If  lonely  in  the  road  so  fair  and  wide 

My  feet  should  stray, 
Then  through  a  rougher,  safer  pathway  guide 

Me  day  by  day. 

Should  my  heart  fiiint  at  its  unequal  strife, 

(3h,  still  be  near — 
Shadow  the  perilous  sweetness  of  this  life 

With  holy  fear. 

Then  leave  me  not  alone  in  this  bleak  world, 

AVherc'cr  I  roam  ; 
And  at  the  end,  with  your  bright  wings  unfurled, 

Oh,  take  me  home  ! 

Adelaide  A.  Pkoctbe. 
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full  operation,  and  their  fruits  are  visible 
every  day.  But  it  is  strange  that  such  in- 
fluences should  have  been  adequate  to  blind 
thoughtful  men  to  the  true  character  of  the 
contest  and  the  immense  issues  it  involves. 
It  is  strange  that  our  public  teachers  should 
contemplate  with  something  more  than  in- 
difference, in  many  cases  with  absolute  ap- 
proval, the  rise  in  the  heart  ^of  America  of 
an  overshadowing  Slave  Power,  and  should 
visit  on  the  heads  of  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  break  and  bind  that  power  their  un- 
mitigated censure,  and  comment  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  attempt  with  continuous  and 
envenomed  hostility.  The  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  we  have  rid  ourselves 
of  slavery  ;  although  it  was  not  with  us,  as 
it  is  and  has  been  with  the  United  States, 
the  canker  at  the  core  of  their  political  and 
social  institutions.     We  can  oulv  account  for 


WAE. 

The  Slave  Poiver ;  iis  Character,  Career,  and 
probable  Designs:  being  an  Aitem])t  to 
explain  the  real  Issues  involved  in  the 
American  Contest.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way.  London  :  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 
1862. 

The  most  striking  and  weighty  phenom- 
enon in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Slave 
Power.  The  sympathy  expressed  so  loudly 
in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy has  its  origin  in  loose  and  inaccu- 
rate notions  of  what  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy has  been,  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it 
would  be,  were  it  permitted  to  develop  itself ;  the  fact  by  the  supposition  that  our  Southern 
unmolested  in  obedience  to  its  instincts  and  :  sympathisers  have  been  blinded  by  the  su- 
uuavoidable  tendencies.  The  bare  fact  that  |  perficial  influences  we  have  mentioned  to 
it  is  a  slave  power, — that  is,  a  power  with  \  the  teaching  of  history.  And  were  it  not 
slavery  for  its  "  corner-stone," — and  the  \  that  opinion,  in  a  country  where  publicity 
other  fact,  that  this  slavery  is  of  a  kind  en-  |  prevails,  rectifies  itself  rapidly  and  efiectu- 
tirely  now  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ought !  ally,  we  should  look  with  considerable  ap- 
to  have  made  the  public  writers  and  public  '  prehension  for  the  future  of  England  upon 
speakers  of  England  turn  with  dismay  from  j  the  recent  manifestations  of  English  opinion 
the  mere  thought  of  lending  their  support  on  the  side  of  a  Slave  Power, 
to  such  a  power,  and  pouring  out  their  sym-  Professor  Cairnes  has  done  good  service, 
pathies  on  its  behalf.  It  is  difficult  to  ac-  not  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  to  truth, 
count  for  this  strange  perversion  of  whole-  i  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  the  title  of 
some  British  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  |  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
understand  how,  with  the  history  of  the  past  \  article.  His  book  will  be  found  to  be,  not 
accessible,  the  facts  of  the  present  patent  to  .  a  speculative  commentary,  but  a  logical 
all  eyes,  the  prospects  of  the  future  un-  '  demonstration.  The  facts  on  which  he  bases 
clouded  and  unveiled,  any  one  could  be  con-  '  his  arguments  and  conclusions  are  probably 
tent  with  the  shallow  explanation  that  the  \  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers  ;  for  we 
present  contest  is  for  empire  on  one  side,  and  {  have  repeatedly  indicated  the  character  of 
for  independence  on  the  other.  No  doubt  I  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  but  in  no  other 
some  have  been  led  away  by  a  blind  hatred  i  work  exists  so  methodical  and  forcible  a 
of  democracy  ;  others  have  been  irritated  by  ;  delineation  of  its  origin  and  growth,  and 
the  reckless  violence  of  Northern  newspaper-  |  especially  of  its  essential  attributes  and  de- 
writers,  and  the  mad  speeches  of  hack-poli-  j  signs.  The  strong  convictions  of  an  ardent 
ticians  ;  others,  again,  have  desired  success  i  thinker  are  expressed  in  the  measured  and 
to  the  South  because  they  think  it  better  for  j  temperate  language  of  a  philosophical  his- 
the  world  that  there  should  be  more  nations  !  torian.  The  reasonings  and  conclusions  rest 
than  one  within  the  enormous  territory,  |  upon  the  solid  ground  of  unquestionable 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  owned  by  j  historical,  physical,  and  economic  facts, 
the  United  States ;  and  there  are  not  want-  \  The  volume,  in  short,  is  a  compact  and 
ing  those  who  have  Southern  sympathies  be-  :  truthful  analysis  of  the  structure,  functions, 
cause  they  have  accepted  Southern  hospi-  and  necessary  tendencies  of  the  power  which 
tality.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  the  force  is  now  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  establish 
of  these  influences ;  they  are  around  us  in  i  its  baleful  dominion  over  half  a  continent. 
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"  Whatever,"  says  Professor  Cairnes,  "  we 
may  think  of  the  tendencies  of  democratic 
institutions,  or  of  the  influence  of  territorial 
magnitude  on  the  American  character,  no 
theory  framed  upon  these  or  upon  any  other 
incidents  of  the  contending  parties,  however 
ingeniously  constructed,  will  suffice  to  'con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  it  is  slavery  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  quarrel,  and  that  on  its 
determination  it  depends  whether  the  power 
which  derives  its  strength  from  slavery  shall 
be  set  up  with  enlarged  resources  and  in- 
creased prestige,  or  be  now,  once  for  all, 
effectually  broken."  Such  is  the  deliberate 
conclusion  of  a  thinker  who  has  surveyed  the 
wide  field  before  him  in  all  its  parts,  with 
an  eye  on  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past ;  and  in  his  conclusion  we  cordially 
agree.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinion,  that  even  in  "  some  degree  "  it  has 
been  a  "  gratuitous  task  "  at  this  moment  to 
demonstrate  the  soundness  of  this  conclu- 
sion, and  to  show  that  neither  in  the  true 
interest  of  the  millions  inhabiting  the  South, 
nor  in  the  true  interests  of  the  millions  in- 
habiting the  North,  neither  in  the  interest 
of  Europe  nor  of  the  world  at  large,  espe- 
cially the  African  continent,  is  it  desirable 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  gain 
its  ends.  It  is  still  needful  to  show  that  the 
present  outbreak  is  not  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon, but  the  **  crowning  result,  the  inevita- 
ble climax  of  the  past  history  of  American 
politics,"  foreseen,  dreaded,  staved  off  by 
her  statesmen  in  a  score  of  vain  concessions 
to  the  Slave  Power.  The  events  have  oc- 
curred in  logical  sequence,  and  the  fatal 
principle,  allowed  to  retain  its  vitality  by  the 
victors  in  the  War  of  Independence,  has 
acquired  a  magnitude  which  involved  the 
War  of  Secession. 

For  the  origin  of  the  Slave  Power  is  co- 
eval with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Southern  slave-owners  then  prevented 
Jefibrson  from  abolishing  the  institution  of 
slavery.  At  a  later  period,  although  there 
was  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one 
against  them,  they  prevented  him  from  re- 
stricting its  area  to  the  confines  of  the  orig- 
inal vStates,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Still  later, 
when  he  had  induced  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  west  of  the  Ohio,  year  after  year  they 
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tried  to  procure  a  suspension  of  the  Ordi- 
nance; and  although  they  failed  in  every 
endeavor,  the  attempts  showed  the  true 
aggressive  tendency  of  the  institution,  and 
marked  a  transition  from  the  period  when 
slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to  a  period 
when  it  began  to  be  tolerated,  because  it 
began  to  be  profitable.  The  compensation 
for  the  territory  lost  to  slavery  by  the  pro- 
hibition to  its  migration  across  the  Ohio  was 
found  in  the  territory  purchased  by  Jefferson 
himself  from  Napoleon  I.  Here  was  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  the  peculiar  in- 
stitution. The  Slave  Power,  now  rising  in 
magnitude,  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity, and  ere  a  score  of  years  had  elapsed 
the  slave-owners  settled  in  Missouri  de- 
manded admission  as  a  State.  They  were 
met  by  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery  within  their  limits ;  and 
the  rejoinder  was  that  this  proposal  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  arid  endanger  the 
Union.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  fully  com- 
prehending the  vital  interests  at  stake,  asked 
whether  the  House  thought  the  Southern 
States  would  submit  to  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi.  "  The 
people  of  the  slave-holding  States,  as  they 
•  are  called,"  he  said,  "know  their  rights,  and 
will  insist  on  the  enjoyment  of  them." 
"You,"  he  added,  addressing  the  North, 
"  are  kindling  a  fire  which  all  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  will  not  extinguish ;  it  can  be 
extinguished  only  in  blood."  These  are  re- 
markable words.  They  indicate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transition  period.  Slavery  was 
no  longer  an  evil  to  be  tolerated,  restricted, 
endured,  but  an  instrument  of  dominion,  an 
engine  of  political  power  to  be  fought  for. 
The  Georgian  Cobb  of  1818  was  the  legiti- 
mate forerunner  of  the  Georgian  Cobb  of 
1861.  The  words  of  that  epoch  have  be- 
come deeds  in  this,  and  the  fire  kindled  by 
the  slavery-extensionists  of  that  day  is  being 
quenched  in  blood  by  their  aroused  antag- 
onists of  this.  Referring  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  Professor  Cairnes  asks, 
"  What  has  been  the  career  of  the  Slave 
Power  since  that  time  ?  "  and  answers  : 

"  It  is  to  be  traced  through  every  ques- 
tionable transaction  of  foreign  and  domestic 
politics  in  which  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  part — through  the  Seminole  war, 
through  the  annexation  of  Texas,  through 
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exican  war,  through  filibustering  ex-    abolition  of  slavery  would  be  "  inevitable." 
peditions  under  Walker,  through  attempts   Ever  since  1820  the  idea  of  making  everv- 

"fiVn   ;l''^''"T^AT'^'rf"P'i-T'  ^^^^"?^^"^;  thing  subservient  to  the   purpose  of  main- 
01  IboO,  through  Mr.  Clay  s  Compromises,  ;  ^  •   •  ,  ,,  ^-      ;,   .  V  .  , 

4\,,.^,w,K    ♦!,..    °. i;..*;^,.  \.f  *i,^   Tii: '  ;  taming  and  "  propagating     African  slavery 


through  the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  so  soon  as  the  full  result  of  that 
bargain  hud  been  reaped,  through  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  the  legislative 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  '  Squatter 
Sovereignty,'  through  the  invasion  of  Kan- 
sas, through  the  repudiation  of  '  Squatter  i 
Sovereignty  '  when  that  principle  had  been 
found  unequal  to  its  purposes,  and  lastly, 
through  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the 
demand  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories, — pretensions  which,  if  admitted, 
would  have  converted  the  whole  Union,  the 
Free  States  no  less  than  the  Territories,  into 
one  groat  domain  for  slavery.  This  has  been 
the  point  at  which  the  Slave  Power,  after  a 
series  of  successful  aggressions,  carried  on 
during  forty  years,  has  at  length  arrived.  It 
was  on  this  last  demand  that  the  Democrats 
of  the  North  broke  off  from  their  Southern 
allies  ;  a  defection  which  gave  their  victory 
to  the  Republicans  and  directly  produced  the 
civil  war.     And  now  we  are  asked  to  believe 


taining  and  *'  propagating  "  African  slavery 
has  gradually  assumed  a  hold  upon  the 
Southern  mind,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
has  arrived  at  the  dangerous  state  and  be- 
come "  fixed" — the  corner-stone  in  the  Black 
Confederacy. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  war  is 
"needless,  useless,  hopeless."  The  North 
is  blamed  vehemently  for  not  having  con- 
sented to  a  peaceful  separation.  Ridicule, 
sarcasm,  invective,  have  been  showered  upon 
the  Federals  because  they  rose  unanimously 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Except  where  the  hostile  critics  and  declaim- 
ers  were  Southerners,  or  Englishmen  im- 
pregnated strongly  with  Southern  opinions, 
we  are  convinced  these  views  are  expressed 
because  the  critics  have  only  considered  im- 
perfectly what  it  is  they  desire  should  tri- 
umph.     The  candid    among   them   cannot 


.,    ,    ,  ,  .    ,  .         .  1  ^1  .    '  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  analysis  of  the 
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quarrel,  but  that  the  catastrophe  is  due  to  I  l^^'^f  ^'^^l^   triumph  they  desire    which 


quite  other  c^juses — to  incompatibility  of 
commercial  interests,  to  uncongeniality  of 
social  tastes,  to  a  desire  for  independence, 
to  anything  but  slavery." 

AVe  hold  it  to  be  incontestable  that  the 


Professor  Cairnes  has  placed  before  them. 

What  is  the  Slave  Power  ?  It  is  a  per- 
fectly unique  product  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  slavery  which  is  its  essence 
differs  radically  from  every  slave  system  ever 


Cotton  States  seceded,  and  dragged  with  before  established.  The  fundamental  char- 
thera  the  Border  States,  because  the  aims  (  acteristics  of  this  system  determine  the  na- 
of  the  Slave  Power  were  inconsistent  with  1  ture  and  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Confed- 
its  remaining  in  the  Union  as  soon  as  the    eracy.     The  economic  law  which  necessarily 


government  adopted  the  principle  of  simply 
restricting  the  area  of  slavery.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  expressed  one  part  of  those  aims 
when  he  said  in  1850,  that  he  would  "  never 
take  less  than  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
extended  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  specific 
recognition  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the 
territory  below  that  line ;  "  Mr.  Toombs  ex- 
pressed another,  when  he  declared  that  he 
would  one  day  *'  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  on  Bunker's 
Hill."  Mr.  Yancey,  Mr.  De  Bow,  Mr.  For- 
syth, Mr.  Slidell,  put  forward  a  most  mate- 
rial part  of  those  aims  when  they  one  and  j  territories  ;  and  this  necessity,  combined 
all  advocated  the  re-opening  of  the  African  j  with  the  imperious  habits  formed  in  working 
slave  trade  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  not  |  out  the  slave  system,  begets  an  inordinate 
the  less  so,  when  he  pointed  out  that  it  j  ambition  for  power  not  only  to  defend  what 
would  be  politic  to  reserve  the  question,  but  !  has  been  acquired,  but  to  enable  the  slave 
that  it  was  simply  one  of  expediency.  Mr.  proprietors  to  extend  their  dominion.  It 
Calhoun  declared  in  1844  that  if  the  inde-  \  may  be  said  that  the  passion  for  territorial 
pendence  of  Texas  were  not  recognized,  the   aggrandizement  which  animated  the  slave 


limits  slave  culture  to  soils  of  more  than 
average  richness,  combined  with  a  tendency 
to  exhaust  them,  forces  the  slave  owners  to 
seek  new  soils,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
new  soils  compels  them  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritory. The  working  of  this  law  in  the 
Southern  States  has  covered  the  land  with 
the  debris  of  extinct  plantations,  over  which 
the  forest  and  wilderness  have  spread  them- 
selves afresh,  and  in  which  the  wild  beast 
and  the  mean  white  find  their  home.  The 
irresistible  impulse  to  possess  new  lands  leads 
to  an  aggressive  policy  towards  all  adjacent 
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owners,  when  they  were  dominant  in  the 
councils  of  the  United  States,  had  its  origin 
in  their  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  free 
communities,  and  maintain  in  the  Senate  a 
majority  of  their  own  men.  This  is  perfectly 
true.  But  why  did  they  find  it  necessary  to 
obtain  vote  for  vote  in  the  Senate  ?  Their 
peculiar  institutions  were  not  threatened ; 
the  privileges  of  their  States  were  not 
invaded.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
working  of  the  economic  law  governing 
slave  culture  ;  and  if  they  were  successful 
to-morrow  in  the  achievement  of  their  aims, 
that  law  would  still  force  them  to  follow 
out  the  practice  of  annexation  which  they 
invented,  and  compel  them  to  augment  and 
consolidate  their  political  power,  in  order  to 
make  fast  their  territorial  conquests.  The 
success  of  the  Confederates — we  do  not  mean 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  Cot- 
ton States,  that  seems  to  be  inevitable,  but 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  leaders 
of  Secession — would  be,  in  fact,  the  found- 
ing of  a  huge  Slave  Empire  in  the  heart  of 
the  North  American  continent,  based  on  a 
substantially  limitless  area  of  territory,  and 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade.  We 
should  have  the  dream  of  the  filibuster 
Walker  realized  ;  and  a  vast  Military  Con- 
federacy, stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  from  the  Antilles  to 
the  Pacific,  would  amaze  the  world.  Is  it 
this  which  our  Southern  sympathisers  desire  ? 
We  unhesitatingly  declare  no  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible cultivated  Englishmen  could  desire  to 
behold  such  a  monstrosity.  Yet  this  is  really 
what  lies  involved  in  the  success  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

But  it  maybe  asked  —  nay,  it  is  asked 
often  enough — why  should  we  care  whether 
such  a  power  is  founded  in  the  world  or  not  ? 
Every  nation  has  a  right  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs as  it  pleases  ;  and  if  the  Southern  States 
please  to  manage  theirs  on  the  basis  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  how  can  that  concern  us  ?  They 
will  produce  cotton  and  rice,  and  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  take  our  manufactures  iij  ex- 
change. We  shall  grow  rich  out  of  their 
wealth,  and  they  will  benefit  by  ours.  They 
will  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  Northern 
States,  and  our  relations  with  the  American 
continent  will  run  all  the  more  smoothly. 
This  is  the  plausible  reasoning  which  influ- 
ences some  really  well-meaning  men.  Never 
v/as  anything  more  short-sighted.     An  all- 
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sufficing  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple 
statement  of  the  predominating  character- 
istics of  the  power  whose  nature  we  are  to 
regard  with  indiff'erence.  To  begin  :  slavery 
in  the  South,  says  Professor  Cairnes,  is 
something  more  than  a  moral  and  political 
principle ;  it  has  become  a  fashionable  taste, 
a  social  passion. 

"  The  possession  of  a  slave  in  the  South 
carries  with  it  the  same  sort  of  prestige  as 
the  possession  of  land  in  this  country,  as  the 
possession  of  a  horse  among  the  Arabs  ;  it 
brings  the  owner  into  connection  with  the 
privileged  class,  it  forms  a  presumption  that 
he  has  attained  a  sort  of  social  position. 
Slaves  have  thus  in  the  South  acquired  a 
fictitious  value,  and  are  coveted  with  an  ea- 
gerness far  beyond  what  the  intrinsic  utility 
of  their  services  would  explain.  A  chancel- 
lor of  South  Carolina  describes  slavery  as  in 
accordance  with  *  the  proudest  and  most 
deeply  cherished  feelings'  of  his  countrymen, 
— '  feelings  which  others,  if  they  will,  may 
call  prejudices.'  A  governor  of  Kansas  [in 
the  Border-Ruffian  period]  declares  that  he 
*  loves  '  the  institution,  and  that  he  votes  for 
it  because  he  '  loves '  it.  Nor  are  these  sen- 
timents confined  to  the  slave-holding  minor- 
ity. The  all-important  circumstance  is,  that 
they  are  shared  equally  by  the  whole  white 
population.  Far  from  reprobating  a  system 
which  has  deprived  them  of  the  natural 
means  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
they  hW  in  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought,  and  are  warm  admirers,  and,  when 
need  arises,  efi'ective  defenders  of  an  insti- 
tution which  has  been  their  curse.  To  be 
the  owner  of  a  slave  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  poor  white's  ambition  ;  quot  servos  pas- 
cit  ?  the  one  criterion  by  which  he  weighs 
the  worth  of  his  envied  superiors  in  the  social 
scale.  .  .  . 

"  The  progress  of  events,  far  from  con- 
ducing to  the  gradual  mitigation  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  the  system,  has  tended 
distinctly  in  the  opposite  direction — to  the 
aggravation  of  its  worst  evils  and  the  con- 
solidation of  its  strength.  The  extension 
of  the  area  subject  to  the  Slave  Power,  and 
the  increase  in  the  slave  population,  have 
augmented  at  once  the  inducements  for  re- 
taining the  institution  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it ;  while  the  ideas  of  succes- 
sive generations,  bred  up  in  its  presence,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  interests  to  which 
it  has  given  birih,  have  provided  for  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  moral  support. 
The  result  is,  that  the  position  of  the  slave 
in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  will  and  power 
of  his  masters,  is  in  all  respects  more  hope- 
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less  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  former  age, 
or  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  A 
fugitive  skive  law,  which  throws  into  the 
shade  the  former  atrocities  of  slavery,  has 
been  enacted,  and,  until  recent  disturbances, 
was  strictly  enforced.  The  education  of  the 
negro  is  more  than  ever  rigorously  pro- 
scribed. Emancipation  finds  in  the  growth 
of  fanatical  pro-slavery  opinions  obstacles 
more  formidable  even  than  in  the  laws.. 
Propositions  have  been  entertained  by  the 
legislatures  in  some  States  for  reducing  all 
free  colored  persons  to  slavery  by  one  whole- 
sale enactment ;  in  others,  these  people  have 
been  banished  from  the  State  under  pain  of 
this  fate.  Everything  in  the  laws,  in  the 
customs,  in  the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  contrived  with  the  single  view  of  de- 
grading the  negro  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
and  blotting  out  from  his  mind  the  hope  and 
even  the  idea  of  freedom.  The  thorough- 
ness, the  absolute  disregard  of  all  conse- 
quences, with  which  this  purpose  has  been 
pursued,  is  but  little  understood  in  this  coun- 
try. History  can  supply  no  instance  of  a 
despotism  more  complete  and  searching  than 
that  which  for  some  years  past  has  prevailed 
in  the  Southern  States."  (pp.  144-6.) 

And  what  has  it  done  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  **  Mean  Whites,"  as  they 
are  called  by  their  imperious  rulers  ? 

"  Agriculture,  when  carried  on  by  slaves," 
says  our  author,  "  being  by  a  sure  law  re- 
stricted to  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
land,  and  no  other  form  of  systematic  indus- 
try being  possible  where  slavery  is  estab- 
lished, it  happens  that  there  are  in  all  slave 
countries  vast  districts  becoming,  under  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  slave  industry,  con- 
stantly larger,  which  are  wholly  surren- 
dered to  nature,  and  remain  forever  as  wil- 
dernesses. This  is  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  political  economy  of  the  Slave  States 
of  the  South,  and  is  attended  with  social 
consequences  of  the  most  important  kind. 
For  the  tracts  thus  left,  or  made  desolate, 
become  in  time  the  resort  of  a  numerous 
horde  of  people,  who,  too  poor  to  keep  slaves, 
and  too  proud  to  work,  prefer  a  vagrant  and 
precarious  life  spent  in  the  desert  to  engag- 
ing in  occupations  which  would  associate 
them  with  the  slaves  whom  they  despise. 
In  the  Southern  States  no  less  than  five 
millions  of  human  beings  are  now  said  to 
exist  in  this  manner,  in  a  condition  little 
removed  from  savage  life,  eking  out  a 
wretched  subsistence  by  hunting,  fishing,  by 
hiring  themselves  out  for  occasional  jobs,  by 
plunder.  Combining  the  restlessness  and 
contempt  for  regular  industry  peculiar  to 
the  savage  with  the  vices  of  the  proletaire 
of  civilized  communities,  these  people  make 
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up  a  class  at  once  degraded  and  dangerous, 
and,  constantly  reinforced  as  they  are  by  all 
that  is  idle,  worthless,  and  lawless,  among 
the  population  of  the  neighboring  States, 
form  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  ruflianism, 
ready  at  hand  for  all  the  worst  purposes  of 
Southern  ambition.  The  ])lanters  complain 
of  these  people  for  their  idleness,  for  cor- 
rupting their  slaves,  for  their  thievish  pro- 
pensities ;  but  they  cannot  dispense  with 
them  ;  for  in  truth  they  perform  an  indis- 
pensable function  in  the  economy  of  slave 
societies,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  vic- 
tims and  the  principal  supports.  It  is  from 
their  ranks  that  those  filibustering  expedi- 
tions are  recruited  which  have  been  found 
so  efi'cctive  an  instrument  in  extending  the 
domain  of  the  Slave  Power;  they  furnish 
the  Border  Pufiians  who  in  the  colonization 
struggle  with  the  Northern  States  contend 
with  Free  Soilcrs  on  the  territories  ;  and  it 
is  to  their  antipathy  to  the  negroes  that  the 
planters  securely  trust  for  repressing  every 
attempt  at  servile  insurrection.  Such  are 
the  '  mean  whites,'  or  *  white  trash,'  of  the 
Southern  States.  They  comprise  several 
local  subdivisions  :  the  '  crackers,'  the  '  sand- 
hillers,'  the  '  clayeaters,'  and  many  more. 
The  class  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  locality, 
but  is  the  invariable  outgrowth  of  negro 
slavery  wherever  it  has  raised  its  head  in 
modern  times.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
State  of  Texas  as  well  as  the  old  settled  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Geor- 
gia ;  in  the  West  India  Islands  no  less  than 
on  the  continent.  In  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy it  comprises,  as  I  have  said,  five 
millions  of  human  beings  —  about  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  white  population."  (pp. 
74-6.) 

These  creatures  of  slavery  form  the  bulk 
of  the  Southern  armies,  which  are  by  no 
means  composed  of  "  gentlemen."  Slavery 
having  done  this  for  the  mass  of  the  white 
population,  what  has  it  done  for  the  elite, 
for  the  slave-proprietors  and  complete  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Southern  States?  Jefferson 
and  De  Tocqueville,  as  well  as  the  latest 
authorities,  all  point  to  a  lust  for  power  as 
no  less  a  social  than  a  political  habit.  Again 
we  quote  Professor  Cairnes. 

"  And  what  scope  do  the  institutions  of 
the  South  provide  for  the  satisfaction,  on  a 
large  theatre,  of  the  passion  which  they  gen- 
erate ?  In  free  societies  the  paths  to  emi- 
nence are  various.  Successful  trade,  the 
professions,  science  and  literature,  social 
reform,  philanthropy, — furnish  employment 
for  the  redundant  activity  of  the  people,  and 
open  so  many  avenues  to  distinction.  But 
for  slaveholders  these  means  of  advancement 
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do  not  exist.  .  .  .  Practically,  but  one  career 
lies  open  to  the  Southerner  desirous  of  ad- 
vancement— agriculture  carried  on  by  slaves. 
To  this,  therefore,  he  turns.  In  the  man- 
agement of  his  plantution,  in  the  breeding, 
buying,  and  selling  of  slaves,  his  life  is 
passed.  Amid  the  moral  atmosphere  %Yhich 
this  life  engenders,  his  ideas  and  tastes  are 
formed.  He  has  no  notion  of  ease,  inde- 
pendence, happiness,  where  slavery  is  not 
found.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  his  ambi- 
tion should  connect  itself  with  the  institu- 
tion around  which  are  entwined  his  domes- 
tic associations,  which  is  identified  with  all 
his  plans  of  life,  and  which  offers  him  the 
sole  chance  of  emerging  from  obscurity  ? 

"  But  the  aspirations  of  the  slaveholder 
are  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
community.  He  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  former  he  naturally 
and  easily  takes  the  leading  place  ;  but,  as 
a  member  of  the  larger  society  in  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  act  in  combination  with 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  under  free 
institutions  the  position  which  he  is  destined 
to  fill  is  not  so  clearly  indicated.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  he  cannot  become 
blended  with  the  general  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Union.  His  character,  habits, 
aims,  are  not  those  of  the  Northern  people, 
nor  are  theirs  his.  The  Northerner  is  a 
merchant,  a  manufact-arer,  a  literary  man, 
an  artisan,  a  shopkeeper,  a  peasant-farmer ; 
he  is  engaged  in  commercial  speculation, 
or  in  promoting  social  or  political  reform  ; 
perhaps  he  is  a  philanthr/opist,  and  includes 
slavery  abolition  in  his  programme..  Be- 
tween such  men  and  the  slaveholder  of  the 
South  there  is  no  common  bases  for  political 
action.  There  are  no  objects  in  promoting 
which  he  can  combine  with  them  in  good 
faith  upon  public  grounds.  There  lies  before 
him,  therefore,  but  one  alternative  :  he  must 
stand  by  his  fellows,  and  become  powerful 
as  the  assertor  and  propagandist  of  slavery ; 
or,  failing  this,  he  must  submit  to  be  of  no 
account  in  the  politics  of  the  Union.  Here, 
then,  again  the  slaveholder  is  thrown  back 
upon  his  peculiar  system  as  the  sole  means 
of  satisfying  the  master-passion  of  his  life. 
In  the  society  of  the  Union,  no  less  than  in 
that  of  the  State,  he  finds  that  his  single 
path  to  power  lies  through  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  this  institution.  Accord- 
ingly, to  uphold  it,  to  strengthen  it,  to  pro- 
vide for  its  future  growth  and  indefinite 
expansion,  becomes  the  dream  of  his  life — 
the  one  great  object  of  his  existence.  But 
this  is  not  all :  this  same  institution,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  slaveholder's 
being,  places  between  him  and  the  citizens 
of  free  societies  a  broad  and  impassable  gulf. 
The  system  which  is  the  foundation  of  his 


present  existence  and  future  hope's  is  by 
them  denounced  as  sinful  and  inhuman  ;  and 
he  is  himself  held  up  to  the  reprobation  of 
mankind.  The  tongues  and  hands  of  all 
freemen  are  instinctively  raised  against  him. 
A  consciousness  is  thus  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  community  of  slaveholders  that 
they  are  a  proscribed  class,  that  their  posi- 
tion is  one  of  antagonism  to  the  whole  civil' 
i^ed  world ;  and  the  feeling  binds  them  to- 
gether in  the  fastest  concord.  Their  pride  is 
aroused,  and  all  the  energy  of  their  nature 
is  exerted  to  make  good  their  position 
against  those  who  would  assail  it.  In  this 
manner  the  instinct  of  self-defence  and  the 
sentiment  of  pride  come  in  aid  of  the  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  and  all  tend  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  slaveholders  the  resolution  to 
maintain  at  all  hazards  the  keystone-  of 
their  social  order.  To  establish  their  scheme 
of  society  on  such  broad  and  firm  founda- 
tions that  they  may  set  at  defiance  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  free  nations,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  resist  the  combined  efibrts  of  their 
physical  power,  becomes  at  length  the  set- 
tled purpose  and  clearly  conceived  design 
of  the  whole  body.  To  this  they  devote 
themselves  with  the  zeal  of  fanatics,  with 
the  persistency  and  secrecy  of  conspirators." 
(pp.  157-61.) 

Farther,  after  describing  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Federal 
Union,  leading  to  a  desire  for  a  multiplica- 
tion of  slave  States  to  secure  slave  votes  in 
the  Senate,  Professor  Cairnes  very  justly 
remarks  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
overrate  the  influence  exercised  on  the  Slave 
Power  by  its  position  in  the  Federal  Union. 

"  It  would,  I  conceive,  be  an  entire  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  desire  for  extended 
territory,  which,  under  actual  circumstances, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  creation  of  slave 
States  with  a  view  to  influence  in  the  Senate, 
is  in  any  such  sense  the  fruit  of  the  position 
of  the  South  in  the  Federal  Union  as  that 
we  should  be  justifled  in  concluding  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  severance  of  the  Union,  the 
South  would  cease  to  desire  an  extension  of 
its  territory  on  political  grounds.  Such  a 
view  would,  in  my  opinion,  imply  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  at  work.  The  lust  of 
dominion,  which  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Slave  Power,  is  not  accidental  but  inherent 
— has  its  source,  not  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Senate,  but  in  the  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  the  Slave  States ;  and  the  lust  of 
dominion,  existing  in  an  embodied  form  in 
a  new  continent,  cannot  but  find  its  issue  in 
territorial    aggrandizement.      This    by  no 
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means  depends  upon  speculative  inference,  to  let  you  have  as  much  squatter  sover- 
It  admits  of  proof,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  eignty  as  you  wish.  Give  us  an  equal 
the  projects  of  the  South  for  extending  its  chance,  and  I  tell  you  the  institution  of 
domain  have  never  been  more  daring,  and  slavery  will  take  care  of  itself.'  From  all 
have  never  been  pushed  with  greater  energy,  \  this  [other  considerations  which  need  not  be 
than  during  the  last  five^  years — the  very  [  cited  here]  it  seems  to  follow — assuming  a 
period  in  which  the  Southern  leaders  have  |  separation  on  the  terms  of  an  open  field  for 
been  maturing  their  plans  for  seceding  from  \  free  and  slave  colonization  over  the  still 
the  Union.  .  .  .  Extended  dominion  is  in  ;  unsettled  districts-r-that  the  only  chance  of 
truth  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  South ;  permanently  establishing  the  Southern  Re- 
has  engaged  in  the  present  struggle ;  and ,  public  on  that  '  corner-stone '  which  its 
the  thought  which  now  sustains  it  through  builders  have  chosen,  would  lie  in  re-open- 
its  fiery  ordeal  is  (to  borrow  the  words  of  |  ing  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  rapidly 
the  ablest  advocate  of  the  Southern  cause)  ,  increasing  the  supply  of  slaves ;    and  that 


the  prospect  of  *  an  empire  in  the  future, 


the  Southern  leaders  would  in  the  contin- 


extending  from  the  home  of  Washington  to  i  gency  supposed  at  once  adopt  this  expedient, 


the  ancient  palaces  of  Montezuma — uniting 
the  proud  old  colonies  of  England  with 
Spain's  richest  and  most  romantic  domin- 
ions— combining  the  productions  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
mineral  riches,  the  magical  beauty  the  vol- 
canic grandeur  of  Mexico.'  *  In  plain  terms, 
the  stake  for  which  the  South  now  plays  is 
Mexico  and  the  intervening  Territories." 
(pp.  172-4). 

If  this  were  practicable,  if  the  North  had 
acquiesced  tamely  in  "  peaceful "  separa- 
tion, if  it  had  yielded  disgracefully  to  this 
grand  outburst  of  Southern  ambition,  one 
thing  more  would  have  been  needed.  To 
support  the  dark  edifice,  to  render  coloniza- 
tion easy,  to  increase  the  number  of  slave- 
holders, to  stimulate. to  the  highest  pitch 
the  productive  energies  of  the  slave  empire. 


I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt."   (pp.  237,  8.) 

We  have  quoted  these  evidences  from  the 
pages  of  Professor  Cairnes,  not  because  sim- 
ilar evidence  could  not  have  been  obtained 
in  abundance  elsewhere,  but  because  he  is 
the  latest  witness,  and  because  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  Slave  Power  are  no- 
where demonstrated  with  more  force  and 
truth.  It  is  this  power  which,  executing  a 
long-conceived,  and  carefully  elaborated 
design,  has  brought  upon  the  Northern 
continent  a  dreadful  and  desolating  but 
inevitable  war,  and  has  forced  the  Free 
States  to  show  what  of  pith  and  manhood 
they  have  among  them.  And  they  have 
shown  it  in  a  manner  which  has  startled 
Europe  as  well  as  their  opponents.     Let  us 


the  revival   of  the  African  Slave  Trade  i  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  character  of  the  Slave  Power 


would  have  become  a  vital  question  for  the 
South. 

"  Whether,"  says  Professor  Cairnes,  "  the 
measure  would  really  prove  efi'ectual  for  the 
designed,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  think 
we  have  sufficient  data  to  resolve  ;    but  that 


to  the  War  which  it  has  caused,  and  en- 
deavor to  place  in  its  true  light  the  history 
of  the  much  misconceived  and  misrepre- 
sented Northern  campaign. 

Perhaps   the   most  noteworthy  fact   dis- 
closed by  this  secession  war  is  the  sudden 


such  would  be  the  case  is  the  undoubted  creation  of  an  enormous  military  and  naval 
opinion  of  the  Southern  leaders.  '  AVe  can  i  force  by  a  State  hitherto  without  fleets  and 
divide  Texas  into  five  Slave  States,'  says  the  j  armies.  There  is  nothing  in  history  to 
Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confcdera-   ...^ich  it  can  be  compared,  except  the  vast 

tion,  '  and  get  Chdiuahua  and  Sonora,  if  we  !  i  ^  •  ^„  ^f  ,,  ^  -p,.„,,«u  n^,.,.o,.t;^..  K,,f  +!.« 
1  .,       ?  ,  ^.  1    ^       1        ^1     I  levies  01  the   in'encn  Convention;   but  the 

have  the  slave  population;    but  unless  the !  „  .        ,.-,        .  ,      •       7  .. 

number  of  the  African  stock  be  increased,  i  Convention  did  not  begin  dc  novo  as  the 
we  have  not  the  population,  and  might  as    Americans^  have   begun.  ^  France   in    1792 


well  abandon  the  race  with  our  brethren  of 
the  North  in  the  colonization  of  the  Terri- 
tories. Slave  States  cannot  be  made  with- 
out Africans.'  *  Take  off",'  says  Mr.  Gaulden 
of  Georgia,  '  the  ruthless  restrictions  which 
cut   off"  the   supply  of  slaves  from  foreign 


had  splendid  military  traditions.  Her  popu- 
lation was  not  only  warlike,  it  had  been 
trained  to  bear  arms  and  act  in  concert. 
The  armies  of  the  monarchy  furnished  a 
basis  for  the  military  establishments  of  the 


lands,  .  .  .  takeofftherestrictionsfromthe   Convention,  and  the  first  successful  captain 
African  slave  trade,  and   we    should   then  i  ^vas  Dumouriez,  an  old  anci  practised  sol- 
want  no  protection,  and  I  would  be  willing ,  dier.     The  United   States   never  possessed 
*  Speuce's  American  Union,  p.  28G.  |  an  army  in  the  European  sense.     The  gov 
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ernment  had  in  its  hands  a  small  force  of 
regulars  scattered  over  half  a  continent,  but 
even  these  were  of  no  avail,  for  many  thou- 
sands were  lost  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. There  were  but  meagre  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  and  one  half  of 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  seceders. 
There  were  few  military  institutions  and  no 
niihtary  traditions,  except  those  supplied  by 
the  shadowy  exploits  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  cheap  victories  of  the  Mexi- 
can foray.  There  was  a  militia  force  of 
overwhelming  strength-^upon  paper ;  but 
besides  being  really  inadequate  in  numbers, 
it  was  positively  ineffective  as  a  military 
machine,  a  huge  body  without  articulation, 
wanting  absolutely  in  the  mere  rudi^ients 
of  organization.  Yet  in  this  force  the  peo- 
ple had  faith,  and  Americans  who  knew 
nothing  of  war  believed  that  the  "  three 
months'  men  "  would  in  three  months  sup- 
press what  was  called  an  insurrection.  That 
faith  in  mere  numbers  of  half-trained,  wholly 
unorganized  battalions,  whose  sole  military 
virtue  was  their  public  spirit,  has  been 
destroyed  utterly,  and  confidence  in  such  a 
defensive  machinery  can  never  be  felt  again. 
The  rout  of  the  Federal  army  at  Bull  Run — 
a  rout  due  less  to  Southern  prowess,  or 
even  Southern  generalship,  than  to  defective 
tactics,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  their 
officers  and  in  each  other,  on  the  Federal 
side — made  it  plain  that  not  only  for  vic- 
tory, but  for  safety,  the  Federal  government 
must  have  a  Regular  army.  Another  error 
prevailed  a  year  ago — that  cavalry  could  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  present  time — not  confined  to  Amer- 
ica— that  the  age  of  cavalry  has  passed.  A 
more  mischievous  opinion  could  not  be 
entertained  ;  that  also  was  destined  to  be 
shaken  and  refuted,  and  the  formation  of 
cavalry  regiments  w^s  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  When 
General  M'Clellan  was  called  to  Washing- 
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ton,  he,  as  a  regular  soldier,  saw  that  before 
all  things  the  state  must  have  an  army. 
The  men  were  raised  by  the  States  ;  the 
materiel  was  provided ;  twelve  months  have 
not  elapsed  since  the  work  was  commenced, 
and  now  600,000  soldiers  are  in  the  field, 
disciplined,  trained,  organized — imperfectly 
when  compared  with  the  armies  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  hardly  less  imperfectly  than 
the  army  of  England  ten  years  ago.  This 
vast  force  has  been  created  literally  from 
the  ground.  It  has  small  arms  equal  to  our 
own;  it  has  abundant  artillery  nearly  as 
effective ;  it  is  well  clothed  ;  and  it  has  been 
paid  and  fed  as  no  army  ever  was  paid  and 
fed  before.  The  comparative  excellence  of 
its  discipline,  as  we  shall  show  later,  has 
been  put  to  very  severe  trials,  and  has  come 
out  of  them  handsomely.  It  has  weak 
points  :  the  cavalry  are  very  inferior ;  the 
staff  arrangements  are  miserably  defective  ; 
the  quartermaster-general's  department  is 
weak  and  inefficient ;  the  articulations  of 
the  whole  machine  are  clumsy  and  imper- 
fect. But,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  probably 
such  an  army  as  no  state  in  the  same  time, 
and  under  circumstances  so  unusual,  ever 
put  in  the  field  before ;  and  if  General 
M'Clellan  had  done  nothing  else,  his  share 
in  the  creation  of  this  force  ought  to  insure 
to  him  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  The 
development  of  the  marine,  though  nothing 
to  what  we  could  accomplish  in  the  same 
time,  has  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  inven- 
tion, resources,  and  energy  of  the  American 
people.  These  facts,  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered, must  command  the  attention  of  all 
political  thinkers,  and  give  rise  to  serious 
reflections  in  the  minds  of  statesmen.  Let 
the  war  end  as  it  may.  Republican  America 
is  henceforth  a  first-rate  Naval  and  Military 
Power.* 

*  The  Reviewer  sketches  at  considerable  length, 
the  history  of  the  Campaign  of  1862.  But  we 
have  not  room  for  that  part  of  the  article. 


Religion  in  Continental  Europe. — The 
principle  of  religious  liberty  is  fully  acknowl- 
edged in  all  Italy,  except  Rome.  For  the  first 
time  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  Protest- 
ant missionaries  have  made  their  appearance  in 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  established 
congregations  in  Naples,  Palermo,  Florence, 
Modeiia,  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  a  number  of 
other  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Protestant 


States  of  Germany  have  seen,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  the  appearance  of  the 
Jesuits  among  them.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  proclaimed  the  principle  of  full 
religious  liberty,  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
possible  that  Jesuits  would  receive  permission 
to  preach  in  cities  like  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc. 
Now  they  are  holding  meetings  for  one,  two,  or 
more  weeks  in  succession  in  the  most  of  the 
large  Protestant  cities  without  interference. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


SALEM    CHAPEL. 


PART   VI. — CIIAPTEH  XVIII. 

It  was  the  very  height  of  day  when  the 
travellers  arrived  in  Carlingford.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  their  transit 
through  London  in  the  bustling  sunshine 
of  the  winter  morning  after  the  vigil  of  that 
night,  and  in  the  frightful  suspense  and  ex- 
citement of  their  minds.  Vincent  remem- 
bered, for  years  after,  certain  cheerful  street- 
corners,  round  which  they  turned  on  their 
way  from  one  station  to  another,  with  shud- 
ders of  recollection,  and  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  life  circulating  about 
them,  even  to  the  attitudes  of  the  boys  that 
swept  the  crossings,  and  their  contrast  with 
each  other.  His  mother  made  dismal  at- 
tempts now  and  then  to  say  something ;  that 
he  was  looking  pale  ;  that  after  all  he  could 
yet  preach,  and  begin  his  course  on  the  mir- 
acles ;  that  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to 
rest  when  they  got  home  ;  but  at  last  became 
inaudible,  though  he  knew  by  her  bending 
across  to  him,  and  the  motion  of  those 
parched  lips  with  which  she  still  tried  to 
smile,  that  the  widow  still  continued  to  make 
those  pathetic  little  speeches  without  know- 
ing that  she  had  become  speechless  in  the 
rising  tide  of  her  agony.  But  at  last  they 
reached  Carlingford,  where  everything  was 
at  its  brightest,  all  the  occupations  of  life 
afloat  in  the  streets,  and  sunshine,  lavish 
though  inejQfectual,  brightening  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  town.  When  they  emerged 
from  the  railway,  Mrs.  Vincent  took  her 
son's  arm,  and  for  the  last  time  made  some 
remark  with  a  ghastly  smile — but  no  sound 
came  from  her  lips.  They  walked  up  the 
sunshiny  street  together  with  such  silent 
speed  as  would  have  been  frightful  to  look 
at  had  anybody  known  what  was  in  their 
hearts.  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  was  coming  along 
the  other  side,  crossed  over  on  purpose  to 
accost  the  minister  and  be  introduced  to  his 
mother,  but  was  driven  frantic  by  the  total 
blank  unconsciousness  with  which  the  two 
swept  past  her  ;  "  taking  no  more  notice  than 
if  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  in  his  born 
days !  "  as  she  described  it  afterwards.  The 
door  of  the  house  where  Vincent  lived  was 
opened  to  them  briskly  by  the  little  maid  in 
holiday  attire ;  everything  wore  the  most 
sickening,  oppressive  brightness  within  in 
fresh  Saturday  cleanliness.  Vincent  half 
carried  his  mother  up  the  steps,  and  held 
fast  in  his  own  to  support  her   the  hand 
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which  he  had  drawn  tightly  through  his  arm. 
"  Is  there  any  one  here  ?  Has  anybody 
come  for  me  since  I  left  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  ringing  shrilly 
into  his  ears.  "  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Tozer's 
been,"  said  the  girl  alertly,  with  smiling 
confidence.  She  could  not  comprehend  the 
groan  with  which  the  young  man  startled  all 
the  clear  and  sunshiny  atmosphere,  nor  the 
sudden  rustle  of  the  little  figure  beside  him, 
which  moved  somehow,  swaying  with  the 
words  as  if  they  were  a  wind.  *'  Mother, 
you  are  going  to  faint !  "  cried  Vincent — and 
the  little  maid  flev,-  in  terror  to  call  her  mis- 
tress, and  bring  a  glass  of  water.  But  when 
she  came  back,  the  mother  and  son  were  no 
longer  in  the  bright  hall  with  its  newly 
cleaned  wainscot  and  whitened  floor.  When 
she  followed  them  up-stairs  with  the  water, 
it  was  the  minister  who  had  dropped  into 
the  easy-chair  with  his  face  hidden  on  the 
table,  and  his  mother  was  standing  beside 
him.  Mrs.  Vincent  looked  up  when  the  girl 
came  in,  and  said,  "  Thank  you — that  will 
do,"  looking  in  her  face,  and  not  at  what 
she  carried.  She  was  of  a  dreadful  paleness, 
and  looked  with  eyes  that  were  terrible  to 
that  wondering  observer  upon  the  little 
attendant.  "  Perhaps  there  have  been  some 
letters  or  messages,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent. 
*'  We — we  expected  somebody  to  come  ; 
think ! — a    young    lady    came    here  ? — and 

i  when  she  found  we  were  gone " 

I      "  Only  Miss  Phoebe  !  "  said  the  girl  in 

;  amazement — "  to  say  as  her  Ma " 

I  "Only  Miss  Phoebe  !  "  repeated  the  widow, 
i  as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  the  words. 
I  Then  she  turned  to  her  son,  and  smoothed 
I  down  the  ruffled  locks  on  his  head ;  then 
j  held  out  her  hand  again  to  arrest  the  girl  as 
'  she  was  going  away.  "  Has  your  mistress 
i  got  anything  in  the  house,"  she  asked  — 
"  any  soup  or  cold  meat,  or  anything  ? 
j  Would  you  bring  it  up,  please,  directly  ? — 
;  soup  would  perhaps  be  best — or  a  nice  chop. 
I  Ask  what  she  has  got,  and  bring  it  up  on  a 
I  tray.  You  need  not  lay  the  cloth — only  a 
i  tray  with  a  napkin.  Yes,  I  see  you  know 
!  what  I  mean." 

I  "  Mother  !  "  cried  Vincent,  raising  his 
I  head  in  utter  fright  as  the  maid  left  the 
1  room.  He  thought  in  the  shock  his  moth- 
I  er's  gentle  wits  had  gone. 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing,  dear,  since  we 
left,"  she  said,  with  a  heartbreaking  smile. 


:oo 
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"I  am  not  going  crazy,  Arthur.  Oh,  no, 
no,  my  dear  boy  !  I  -will  not  go  crazy  ;  but 
you  must  eat  something,  and  not  be  killed 
too.  Susan  is  not  here,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  ghastly,  wistful  look  round  the  room  ; 
"  but  we  are  not  going  to  distrust  her  at  the 
very  first  moment,  far  less  her  Maker,  Ar- 
thur. Oh,  my  dear,  I  must  not  speak,  or 
something  will  happen  to  me  ;  and  nothing 
must  happen  to  you  or  me  till  we  have  found 
your  sister.  You  must  eat  when  it  comes, 
and  then  you  must  go  away.  Perhaps," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent,  sitting  down  and  looking 
her  son  direct  in  the  eyes,  as  if  to  read  any 
suggestion  that  could  arise  there,  "she  has  lost 
her  way  : — perhaps  she  missed  one  of  these 
dreadful  trains  —  perhaps  she  got  on  the 
WTong  railway,  Arthur.  Oh,  my  dear  boy, 
you  must  take  something  to  eat,  and  then 
you  must  go  and  bring  Susan  home.  She 
has  nobody  to  take  care  of  her  but  you." 

Vincent  returned  his  mother's  look  with  a 
wild  inquiring  gaze,  but  with  his  lips  he  said 
"  Yes,"  not  daring  to  put  in  words  the  ter- 
rible thoughts  in  his  heart.  The  two  said 
nothing  to  each  other  of  the  horror  that  pos- 
sessed them  both,  or  of  the  dreadful  haze  of 
uncertainty  in  which  that  Susan  whom  her 
brother  was  to  go  and  bring  home  as  if  from 
an  innocent  visit,  was  now  enveloped.  Their 
eyes  spoke  differently  as  they  looked  into 
each  other,  and  silently  withdrew  again,  each 
from  each,  not  daring  to  communicate  fur- 
ther. Just  then  a  slight  noise  came  below, 
to  the  door.  Mrs.  Vincent  stood  up  directly 
in  an  agony  of  listening,  trembling  all  over. 
To  be  sure  it  was  nothing.  When  nothing 
came  of  it,  the  poor  mother  sank  back  again 
with  a  piteous  patience,  which  it  was  heart- 
breaking to  look  at ;  and  Vincent  returned 
from  the  window  which  he  had  thrown  open 
in  time  to  see  Phoebe  Tozer  disappear  from 
the  door.  They  avoided  each  other's  eyes 
now  ;  one  or  two  heavy  sobs  broke  forth 
from  Mrs.  Vincent's  breast,  and  her  son 
walked  with  a  dreadful  funereal  step  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Not  even  the 
consolation  of  consulting  together  what  was 
to  be  done,  or  what  might  have  happened, 
was  left  them.  They  dared  not  put  their 
position  into  words — dared  not  so  much  as 
inquire  in  their  thoughts  where  Susan  was, 
or  what  had  befallen  her.  She  was  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  whence  or  from  what 
abyss  neither  ventured  to  say. 


Upon  their  misery  the  little  maid  entered 
again  with  her  tray,  and  the  hastily  prepared 
refreshment  which  Mrs.  Vincent  had  ordered 
for  her  son.  The  girl's  eyes  were  round  and 
staring  with  wonder  and  curiosity  j  but  she 
was  aware,  with  female  instinct,  that  the 
minister's  mother,  awful  little  figure,  with 
lynx  eyes  which  nothing  escaped,  was  watch- 
ing her,  and  her  observations  were  nervous 
accordingly.  '"^  Please,  sir,  it's  a  chop,"  said 
the  girl — "  please,  sir,  missus  sent  to  know 
was  the  other  gentleman  a-coming  ?  —  and 
please,  if  he  is,  there  aint  nowhere  as  missus 
knows  of,  as  he  can  sleep — with  the  lady, 
and  you,  and  all ;  and  the  other  lodgers  as 
well  " — said  the  handmaiden  with  a  sigh,  as 
she  set  down  her  tray  and  made  a  desperate 
endeavor  to  turn  her  back  upon  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, and  to  read  some  interpretation  of  all 
this  in  the  unguarded  countenance  of  the 
minister  ;  "  and  please,  am  I  to  bring  up  the 
Wooster  sauce,  and  would  the  lady  like 
some  tea  or  anythink  ?  And  missus  would 
be  particklar  obliged  if  you  would  say.  Miss 
Phoebe's  been  to  ask  the  gentlemen  to  tea, 
but  where  he's  to  sleep,  missus  says " 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Vincent,  im- 
patiently ;  **  he  can  have  my  room,  tell  your 
mistress — that  will  do — we  don't  want  any- 
thing more." 

"  Mr.  Vincent  is  going  to  leave  town  again 
this  afternoon,"  said  his  mother.  "  Tell 
your  mistress  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  her  after  my  son  goes 
away — and  you  had  better  bring  the  sauce 
— but  it  would  have  saved  you  trouble  and 
been  more  sensible,  if  you  had  put  it  on  the 
tray  in  the  first  place.  O  Arthur,"  cried 
his  mother  again  when  she  had  seen  the 
little  maid  fairly  out — "  do  be  a  little  pru- 
dent, my  dear !  AVhen  a  minister  lodges 
with  one  of  his  flock,  he  must  think  of  ap- 
pearances— and  if  it  were  only  for  my  dear 
child's  sake,  Arthur  !  Susan  must  not  be 
spoken  of  through  our  anxiety  j  O,  my  child ! 
—Where  can  she  be  ? — Where  can  she  be  ?  " 

"  Mother  dear,  you  must  keep  up,  or 
everything  is  lost !  "  cried  Vincent,  for  the 
first  time  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  heart 
by  that  outcry  of  despair.  He  came  to 
her  and  held  her  trembling  hands,  and 
laid  his  face  upon  them  without  any  kiss 
or  caress,  that  close  clinging  touch  of 
itself  expressing  best  the  fellowship  of 
their  wretchedness.    But  Mrs.  Vincent  put 
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her  son  away  from  her,  when  the  door  again 
bounced  open.  "  My  dear  boy,  here  is  the 
sauce,  and  you  must  eat  your  chop,"  she 
said,  getting  up  and  drawing  forward  a  chair 
for  him  ;  her  hands,  which  trembled  so,  grew 
steady  as  she  put  everything  in  order,  cut 
the  bread,  and  set  his  plate  before  him.  **0h, 
eat  something,  Arthur  dear — you  must,  or 
you  cannot  go  through  it,"  said  the  widow, 
with  her  piteous  smile.  Then  she  sat  down 
at  the  table  by  him  in  her  defensive  armor. 
The  watchful  eyes  of  "  the  flock  "  were  all 
around  spying  upon  the  4i*eadful  calamity 
which  had  overwhelmed  them  ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  college  companion  whom  Vincent 
had  sent  for  might  come  in  upon  them  in  all 
the  gayety  of  his  holiday.  What  they  said 
had  to  be  said  with  this  consciousness — and 
the  mother,  in  the  depth  of  her  suspense  and 
terror,  sat  like  a  queen  inspected  on  all  sides, 
and  with  possible  traitors  round  her,  but 
resolute  and  self-commanding  in  her  extrem- 
ity, determined  at  least  to  be  true  to  her- 
self. 

"  Arthur,  can  you  think  where  to  go  ?  " 
she  said,  after  a  little  interval,  almost  under 
her  breath. 

"  To  London  first,"  said  Vincent  —  "  to 
inquire  after  —  Aim,  curse  him  !  don't  say 
anything,  mother — I  am  only  a  man  after 
all.  Then,  according  to  the  information  I 
get.  —  God  help  us  !  —  if  I  don't  get  back 
before  another  Sunday " 

Mrs.  Vincent  gave  a  convulsive  start, 
which  shook  the  table  against  which  she  was 
leaning,  and  fell  to  shivering  as  if  in  a  fit  of 
ague.  "  O  Arthur,  Arthur,  what  are  you 
saying  ?  Another  Sunday  !  "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  cry  of  despair.  To  live  another  day 
seemed  impossible  in  that  horror.  But  self- 
restraint  was  natural  to  the  woman  who  had 
been,  as  she  said,  a  minister's  wife  for  thirty 
years.  She  clasped  her  hands  tight,  and 
took  up  her  burden  again.  "  I  will  see  Mr. 
Beecher  when  he  comes,  dear,  and  —  and 
speak  to  him,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  and  I 
will  see  the  Tozers  and — your  people,  Ar- 
thur ;  and  if  it  should  be  God's  will  to  keep 
us  long  in  suspense,  if — if— -I  can  keep  alive, 
dear,  I  may  be  of  some  use.  O  Arthur, 
Arthur,  the  Lord  have  pity  upon  us  !  if  my 
darling  comes  back,  will  she  come  here  or 
will  she  go  home?  Don't  you  think  she 
will  come  here  ?  If  I  go  back  to  Lonsdale, 
I  will  not  be  able  to  rest  for  thinking  she  is 
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at  Carlingford  ;  and  if  I  stay  —  O  Arthur, 
where  do  you  think  Susan  will  go  to  ?  She 
might  be  afraid  to  see  you,  and  think  you 
would  be  angry,  but  she  never  could  dis- 
trust her  poor  mother,  who  was  the  first  to 
put  her  in  danger  ;  and  to  think  of  my  dear 
child  going  either  there  or  here,  and  not  find- 
ing me,  Arthur !  My  dear,  you  are  not  eating 
anything.  You  can  never  go  through  it  all 
without  some  support.  For  my  sake,  try  to 
eat  a  little,  my  own  boy ;  and  O  Arthur, 
what  must  I  do  ?  " 

*'  These  Tozers  and  people  will  worry  you 
to  death  if  you  stay  here,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, with  an  impatient  sigh,  as  he  thought 
of  his  own  difficulties ;  "  but  I  must  not 
lose  time  by  going  back  with  you  to  Lons- 
dale, and  you  must  not  travel  by  yourself, 
and  this  is  more  in  the  way,  whatever  hap- 
pens. Send  word  to  Lonsdale  that  you  are 
to  have  a  message  by  telegraph  immediately 
— without  a  moment's  loss  of  time — if  she 
comes  back." 

"  You  might  say  wJien,  Arthur,  not  if," 
said  his  mother,  with  a  little  flash  of  tender 
resentment — then  she  gave  way  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  leaned  her  head  against  his  arm 
and  held  him  fast  with  that  pressure  and 
close  clasp  which  spoke  more  than  any 
words.  When  she  raised  her  pale  face 
again,  it  was  to  entreat  him  once  more  to 
eat.  "  Try  to  take  something,  if  it  were 
only  a  mouthful,  for  Susan's  sake,"  pleaded 
the  widow.  Her  son  made  a  dismal  at- 
tempt as  she  told  him.  Happy  are  the 
I  houses  that  have  not  seen  such  dreadful  pre- 
I  tences  of  meals  where  tears  were  the  only 
'  possible  food !  When  she  saw  him  fairly 
engaged  in  this  ^desperate  effort  to  take 
■  "  some  support,"  the  poor  mother  went  away 
and  wrote  a  crafty  female  letter,  which  she 
brought  to  him  to  read.  He  would  have 
smiled  at  it  had  the  occasion  been  less  tragic. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  minister  of  "  the 
connection  "  at  Lonsdale,  and  set  forth  how 
she  was  detained  at  Carlingford  by  some 
family  affairs  —  how  Susan  was  visiting 
friends  and  travelling,  and  her  mother  was 
not  sure  where  to  address  her — and  how  it 
would  be  the  greatest  favor  if  he  would  see 
Williams  at  the  cottage,  and  have  a  message 
despatched  to  Mrs.  Vincent  the  moment  her 
daughter  returned.  "  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  bettor  to  confide  in  him  a  little, 
and  tell  him  what  anxiety  we  are  in  ?  "  said 
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Vincent,  when  he  read  this  letter.  His 
mother  took  it  out  of  his  hands  with  a  little 
cry. 

"  O  Arthur,  though  you  are  her  brother, 
you  are  only  a  man,  and  dou' t  understand," 
cried  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  Nobody  must  have 
anything  to  say  about  my  child.  If  she 
comes  to-night,  she  will  come  here,"  con- 
tinued the  poor  mother,  pausing  instinctively 
once  more  to  listen-;  "  she  might  have  been 
detained  somewhere;  she  may  come  at  any 
moment — at  any  moment,  Arthur  dear ! 
Though  these  telegraphs  frighten  me,  and 
look  as  if  they  must  bring  bad  news,  I  will 
send  you  word  directly  when  my  darling  girl 
comes ;  but  oh,  my  dear,  though  it  is  dread- 
ful to  send  you  away,  and  to  think  of  your 
travelling  to-morrow  and  brcakiug  the  Sun- 
day, and  very  likely  your  people  hearing  it 
— O  Arthur,  God  knows  better,  and  will  not 
blame  you — and  if  you  will  not  take  any- 
thing more  to  eat,  you  should  not  lose  time, 
my  dearest  boy  !  Don't  look  at  me,  Arthur 
■ — don't  say  good-by.  Perhaps  you  may 
meet  her  before  you  leave — perhaps  you 
may  not  need  to  go  away.  O  Arthur  dear, 
don't  lose  any  more  time  !  " 

"It  is  scarcely  time  for  the  train  yet," 
said  the  minister,  getting  np  slowly  ;  "  the 
world  does  not  care,  though  our  hearts  are 
breaking ;  it  keeps  its  own  time.  Mother, 
good-by.  God  knows  what  may  have  hap- 
pened before  I  see  you  again." 

"  O  Arthur,  say  nothing — say  nothing ! 
What  can  happen  but  my  child  to  come 
home  ?  "  cried  his  mother,  as  he  clasped  her 
hands  and  drew  her  closer  to  him.  She 
leaned  against  her  son's  breast,  which  heaved 
convulsively,  for  one  moment,  and  no  more. 
She  did  not  look  at  him  as  he  went  slowly 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  to  the  unspeak- 
able silence  and  solitude  in  which  every  kind 
of  terror  started  up  and  crept  about.  But 
before  Vincent  had  left  the  house  his  moth- 
er's anxiety  and  hope  were  once  more  excited 
to  passion.  Some  one  knocked  and  entered  ; 
there  was  a  sound  of  voices  and  steps  on  the 
stair  audibly  approaching  this  room  in  which 
she  sat  with  her  fears.  But  it  was  not  Susan ; 
it  was  a  young  man  of  Arthur's  own  age, 
with  his  travelling-bag  in  his  hand,  and  his 
sermons  in  his  pocket.  He  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  sight  of  him  brought  the  chill  of 
despair  to  her  heart  as  he  went  up  to  shake 
hands  with  his  friend's  mother.     "  Vincent 


would  not  come  back  to  introduce  me,"  said 
Mr.  Beecher,  "  but  he  said  I  should  find  you 
here.  I  have  known  him  many  years,  and 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Sometimes  he  used  to  show  me  your 
letters  years  ago.  Is  Miss  Vincent  with 
you  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  town  for 
a  little,  even  though  one  has  to  preach  ;  and 
they  will  all  be  interested  in  'Omerton  to 
hear  how  Vincent  is  getting  on.  Made 
quite  a  commotion  in  the  world,  they  say, 
with  these  lectures  of  his.  I  always  knew 
he  would  make  an  'it  if  he  had  fair  play." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent.  *'  I  have  just  come  up  from  Lons- 
dale, and  t  everything  is  in  a  confusion. 
When  people  grow  old,"  said  the  poor  widow, 
busying  herself  in  collecting  the  broken 
pieces  of  bread  which  Arthur  had  crumbled 
down  by  way  of  pretending  to  eat,  "they 
feel  fatigue  and  being  put  out  of  their  way 
more  than  they  ought.  What  can  I  get  for 
you  ?  will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
dinner  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ready  ?  My  son 
had  to  go  away." 

"  Preaching  somewhere  ? "  asked  the 
lively  Mr.  Beecher. 

"  N-no  ;  he  has  some — private  business 
to  attend  to,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a 
silent  groan  in  her  heart. 

*'Ah! — going  to  be  married,  I  suppose," 
said  the  man  from  'Omerton;  "that's  the 
natural  consequence  after  a  man  gets  a 
charge.  Miss  Vincent  is  not  with  you,  I 
think  you  said  ?  I'll  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
thank  you ;  and  I  hear  one  of  the  flock  has 
sent  over  to  ask  me  to  tea — Mr.  Tozer,  a 
leading  man,  I  believe,  among  our  people 
here,"  added  Mr.  Beecher,  with  a  little  com- 
placence. '-It's  very  pleasant  when  a  con- 
gregation is  hospitable  and  friendly.  When 
a  pastor's  popular,  you  see,  it  always  reacts 
upon  his  brethren.  May  I  ask  if  you  are 
going  to  Mr.  Tozcr's  to  tea  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  falterecl  poor  Mrs.  Vincent, 
whom  prudence  kept  from  adding,  "  he,aveij.j 
forbid!"  "They— did  not  know  I 
here,"  she  continued  faintly,  turning  away 
to  ring  the  bell.  Mr.  Beecher,  who  flattered 
himself  on  his  penetration,  nodded  slightly 
when  her  back  was  turned.  "Jealous  that 
they've  asked  me,"  said  the  preacher,  with  a 
lively  thrill  of  human  satisfaction.  How 
was  he  to  know  the  blank  of  misery,  the 
wretched  feverish  activity  of  thought,  that 
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possessed  that  mild  little  Avoman,  as  she 
gave  her  orders  about  the  removal  of  the 
tray,  and  the  dinner  which  already  was  being 
.prepared  for  the  stranger  ?  But  the  lively 
young  man  from  'Omerton  perceived  that 
there  was  something  wrong.  Vincent's 
black  looks  when  he  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  the  exceeding  promptitude  of  that  invi- 
tation to  tea,  were  two  and  two  which  he 
could  put  together.  lie  concluded  directly 
that  the  pastor,  though  he  had  made  "  an 
'it,"  was  not  found  to  suit  the  connection  in 
Carlingford  ;  and  that  possibly  another  can- 
didate for  Salem  might  be  required  ere  long. 
"  I  would  not  injure  Vincent  for  the  world," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  but  if  he  does  not  'it 
it,  I  might."  The  thought  was  not  unpleas- 
ant. Accordingly,  while  Vincent's  mother 
kept  her  ])lace  there  in  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  thinking  that  perhaps,  even  in  this 
dreadful  extremity,  she  might  be  able  to  do 
something  for  Arthur  with  his  people,  and 
conciliate  the  authorities,  her  guest  was 
tliinking,  if  Vincent  were  to  leave  Carling- 
ford, what  a  pleasant  distance  from  town  it 
was,  and  how  very  encouraging  of  the  Tozers 
to  ask  him  to  tea.  It  might  come  to  some- 
thing more  than  preaching  for  a  friend  ;  and 
if  Vincent  did  not  "  'it  it,"  and  a  change 
were  desirable,  nobody  could  tell  what  might 
happen.  All  this  smiling  fabric  the  stranger 
built  upon  the  discomposed  looks  of  the 
Vincents  and  Phoebe's  invitation  to  tea. 

To  sit  by  him  and  keep  up  a  little  attempt 
at  conversation — to  superintend  his  dinner, 
and  tell  him  what  she  knew  of  Salem  and 
her  son's  lectures,  and  his  success  generally, 
as  became  the  minister's  mother  —  was 
scarcely  so  hard  as  to  be  left  afterwards, 
when  he  went  out  to  Tozer's,  all  alone  once 
more  with  the  silence,  with  the  sounds  out- 
side, with  the  steps  that  seem  to  come  to  the 
door,  and  the  carriages  that  paused  in  the 
street,  all  sending  dreadful  thrills  of  hope 
through  poor  Mrs.  Vincent's  worn-out  heart. 
Happily,  her  faculties  were  engaged  by  those 
frequent  and  oft-repeated  tremors.  In  the 
fever  of  her  anxiety,  always  startled  with  an 
expectation  that  at  last  this  was  Susan,  she 
did  not  enter  into  the  darker  question  where 
Susan  might  really  be,  and  what  had  be- 
fallen the  unhappy  girl.  Half  an  hour  after 
Mr.  Bcecher  left  her,  Phoebe  Tozer  came 
in,  affectionate  and  anxious,  driving  the 
wretched  mother  almost  wild  by  the  sound 
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of  her  step  and  the  aj^parition  of  her  young 
womanhood,  to  beg  and  pray  that  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent would  join  them  at  their  "  friendly  tea." 
"  And  so  this  is  Mr.  Vincent's  room,"  said 
Phoebe,  with  a  bashful  air ;  "it  feels  so 
strange  to  be  here !  and  you  must  be  so  dull 
when  he  is  gone.  Oh,  do  come,  and  let  us 
try  to  amuse  you  a  little  ;  though  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  could  ever  be  such  good  company 
as  the  minister — oh,  not  half  or  quarter  !  " 
cried  Phoebe.  Even  in  the  midst  of  her 
misery,  the  mother  was  woman  enough  to 
think  that  Phoebe  showed  too  much  interest 
in  the  minister.  She  declined  the  invitation 
with  gentle  distinctness.  She  did  not  return 
the  enthusiastic  kiss  which  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  "  I  am  very  tired,  thank  you," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  On  Monday,  if  all  is 
well,  I  will  call  to  see  your  mamma.  I  hope 
you  will  not  catch  cold  coming  out  in  this 
thin  dress.  I  am  sure  it  was  very  kind  of 
you  ;  but  I  am  very  tired  to-night.  On — 
Monday."  Alas,  Monday  !  could  this  hor- 
ror last  so  long,  and  she  not  die  ?  or  would 
all  be  well  by  that  time,  and  Susan  in  her 
longing  arms  ?  The  light  went  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  breath  from  her  heart,  as  that 
dreadful  question  stared  her  in  the  face. 
She  scarcely  saw  Phoebe's  withdrawal ;  she 
lay  back  in  her  chair  in  a  kind  of  dreadful 
trance,  till  those  stumbling  steps  and  pass- 
ing carriages  began  again,  and  roused  her 
back  into  agonized  life  and  bootless  hope. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Vincent  had  shaken  hands  with  his  friend 
at  the  door,  and  hurried  past,  saying  some- 
thing about  losing  the  train,  in  order  to 
escape  conversation ;  but,  with  the  vivid 
perceptions  of  excitement,  he  heard  the 
delivery  of  Phoebe's  message,  and  saw  the 
complacence  with  which  the  Homerton  man 
regarded  the  invitation  which  had  antici- 
pated his  arrival.  The  young  Nonconform- 
ist had  enough  to  think  of  as  he  took  his 
way  once  more  to  the  railway,  and  tea  at 
Mrs.  Tozer's  was  anything  but  attractive  to 
his  own  fancy  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  his 
wretchedness  he  could  not  overcome  the 
personal  sense  of  annoyance  which  this 
trilling  incident  produced.  It  came  like  a 
prick  of  irritating  pain,  to  aggravate  the 
dull  horror  which  throbbed  through  him. 
He  despised  himself  for  being  able  to  think 
of  it  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time  it  came 
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back  to  him,  darting  unawares  again  and 
again  into  his  thoughts.  Little  as  he  cared 
for  the  cnertainmcnts  and  attention  of  his 
flock,  he  was  conscious  of  a  certain  exasper- 
ation in  discovering  their  eagerness  to  enter- 
tain another.  He  was  disgusted  with  Phoebe 
for  bringing  the  message,  and  disgusted  with 
Beechor  for  looking  pleased  to  receive  it. 
"  Probably  he  thinks  he  will  supersede  me," 
Vincent  thought,  in  sudden  gusts  of  disdain 
now  and  then,  with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his 
lip,  waking  up  afterwards  with  a  thrill  of 
deeper  self-disgust,  to  think  that  anything 
so  insignificant  had,  power  to  move  him. 
When  he  plunged  off  from  Carlingford  at 
last,  in  the  early  falling  darkness  of  the 
winter  afternoon,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
few  lights  struggling  red  through  the  even- 
ing mists,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  an  interloper 
who  might  take  his  post  over  his  head, 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  possible  stimulant 
could  have  given  him.  He  thought  with  a 
certain  pang  of  Salem,  and  that  pulpit  which 
was  his  own,  but  in  which  another  man  should 
stand  to-morrow,  with  a  quickened  thrill  of 
something  that  was  almost  jealousy  ;  he  won- 
dered what  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
connection  about  his  deputy — perhaps  Brown 
and  Pigeon  would  perfer  that  florid  voice  to 
his  own — perhaps  Phoebe  might  find  the  sub- 
stitute more  practicable  than  the  incumbent. 
Nothing  before  had  ever  made  Salem  so 
interesting  to  the  young  pastor  as  Beecher's 
complacence  over  that  invitation  to  tea. 

But  he  had  much  more  serious  matters  to 
consider  in  his  rapid  journey.  Vincent  was 
but  a  man,  though  he  was  Susan's  brother. 
He  did  not  share  those  desperate  hopes 
which  afforded  a  kind  of  forlorn  comfort  and 
agony  of  expectation  to  his  mother's  heart. 
No  thought  that  Suasn  would  come  home 
either  to  Carlingford  or  Lonsdale  was  in  his 
mind.  In  what  way  soever  the  accursed 
villain,  whom  his  face  blanched  with  deadly 
rage  to  think  of,  had  managed  to  get  her  in 
his  power,  Susan's  sweet  life  was  lost,  her 
brother  knew.  He  gave  her  up  with  un- 
speakable anguish  and  pity  ;  but  he  did  give 
her  up,  and  hoped  for  no  deliverance.  Shame 
had  taken  possession  of  that  image  which 
fancy  kept  presenting,  in  double  tenderness 
and  brightness  to  him  as  his.  heart  burned 
in  the  darkness.  He  might  find  her  indeed  ; 
he  might  snatch  her  out  of  those  polluting 


arms,  and  bring  home  the  sullied  lily  to  her 
mother,  but  never  henceforward  could  hope 
or  honor  blossom  about  his  sister's  name. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  that  in  grim  mis- 
ery, with  his  teeth  clenched,  and  a  despera- 
tion of  rage  and  horror  in  his  heart.  But 
in  proportion  to  his  conviction  that  Susan 
would  not  return,  was  his  eagnerness  to  find 
her,  and  snatch  her  away.  To  think  of  her 
in  horror  and  despair  was  easier  than  to 
think  of  her  deluded  and  happy,  as  might 
be — as  most  probably  was  the  case.  This 
latter  possibility  made  Vincent  frantic.  He 
could  scarcely  endure  the  slowness  of  the 
motion  which  was  the  highest  pitch  of  speed 
that  skill  and  steam  had  yet  made  possible. 
No  express  train  could  travel  so  fast  as  the 
thoughts  which  went  before  him,  dismal 
pioneers  penetrating  the  most  dread  abysses. 
To  think  of  Susan  happy  in  her  horrible 
downfall  and  ruin  was  more  than  flesh  or 
blood  could  bear. 

When  Vincent  reached  town,  he  took  his 
way  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the 
street  in  Piccadilly  where  he  had  once 
sought  Mr.  Fordham.  He  approached  the 
place  now  with  no  precautions  ;  he  had  his 
cab  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  boldly  entered 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened.  The  house  was 
dark  and  silent  but  for  the  light  in  the  nar- 
row hall ;  nobody  there  at  that  dead  hour, 
while  it  was  still  too  early  for  dinner.  And 
it  was  not  the  vigilant  owner  of  the  place, 
but  a  drowsy  helper  in  a  striped  jacket  who 
presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  replied 
to  Vincent's  inquiry  for  Colonel  Mildmay, 
that  the  Colonel  was  not  at  home — never 
was  at  home  at  that  hour — but  was  not  un- 
willing to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  would 
wait.  Vincent  put  up  the  collar  of  his  coat 
about  his  ears,  and  stood  back  with  eager 
attention,  intently  alive  to  everything.  Evi- 
dently the  ruler  of  the  house  was  absent  as 
well  as  the  Colonel.  The  man  lounged  to 
the  staircase  and  shouted  down,  leaning 
upon  the  bannisters.  No  aside  or  conceal- 
ment was  possible  in  this  perfectly  easy 
method  of  communication.  With  an  anxiety 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  colloquy  thus 
going  on,  and  an  intensification  of  all  his 
faculties  which  only  the  height  of  excitement 
could  give,  Vincent  stood  back  and  listened. 
He  heard  every  step  that  passed  outside; 
the  pawing  of  the  horse  in  the  cab  that 
waited  for  him,  the  chance  voices  of  the 
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passengers,  all  chiming  in,  without  inter- 
rupting the  conversation  between  the  man 
who  admitted  him  and  his  fellow-servant 
down-stairs. 

"  Jim,  is  the  Colonel  at  home  ? — he  ain't, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  wants  to  know  particklar. 
Here,"  in  a  slightly  lowered  voice,  "  his 
mother's  been  took  bad,  and  the  parson's 
sent  for  him.  When  is  he  agoing  to  be  in 
to  dinner  ?  Ask  Cookie,  she'll  be  sure  to 
know." 

"  The  Colonel  ain't  coming  in  to  dinner, 
stoopid,"  answered  the  unseen  interlocutor  ; 
"  he  ain't  been  here  all  day.  Out  o'  town. 
Couldn't  you  say  so,  instead  of  jabbering  ? 
Out  o'  town.  It's  allays  safe  to  say,  and  this 
time  it's  true." 

"  What's  he  adoing  of,  in  case  the  gen'l- 
man  should  want  to  know  ?  "  said  the  fellow 
at  the  head  of  the  stair. 

*'  After  mischief,"  was  the  brief  and  em- 
phatic answer.  "  You  come  along  down  to 
your  work,  and  let  the  Colonel  alone." 

"  Any  mischief  in  particklar  ?  "  continued 
the  man,  tossing  a  dirty  napkin  in  his  hand, 
and  standing  in  careless  contempt,  with  his 
back  to  the  minister.  "  It's  a  pleasant  way 
the  Colonel's  got,  that  is  :  any  more  partick- 
lars,  Jim  ? — the  gen'leman  '11  stand  some- 
thing if  you'll  let  him  know." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  stoopid — it  ain't  no 
concern  o'  yours — my  master's  my  master, 
and  I  ain't  agoing  to  tell  his  seccets,"  said 
the  voice  below.  Vincent  had  made  a  step 
forward,  divided  between  his  impulse  to  kick 
the  impertinent  fellow  who  had  admitted 
him  down-stairs,  and  the  equally  strong  im- 
pulse which  prompted  him  to  ofier  any  bribe 
to  the  witness  who  knew  his  master's  secrets ; 
but  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  both  by  a 
step  on  the  street  outside,  and  the  grating 
of  a  latch-key  in  the  door.  A  long  light 
step,  firm  and  steady,  with  a  certain  senti- 
ment of  rapid  silent  progress  in  it.  Vin- 
cent could  not  tell  what  strange  fascination 
it  was  that  made  him  turn  round  to  watch 
this  new-comer.  The  stranger's  approach 
thrilled  him  vaguely,  he  could  not  tell  how. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  appeared 
like  the  footstep — a  very  tall  slight  figure, 
stooping  forward  a  little ;  a  pale  oval  face, 
too  long  to  be  handsome,  adorned  with  a 
long  brown  beard ;  thoughtful  eyes,  with  a 
distant  gleam  in  them,  now  and  then  flash- 
mg  into  sudden  penetrating  glances — a  loose 
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dress  too  light  for  the  season,  which  some- 
how carried  out  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
long  light  step,  the  thin  sinewy  form,  the 
thoughtful  softness  and  keenness  of  the  eye. 
Even  in  the  height  of  his  own  suspense  and 
excitement,  Vincent  paused  to  ask  himself 
who  this  could  be.  He  came  in  with  one 
sudden  glance  at  the  stranger  in  the  hall, 
passed  him,  and  calling  to  the  man,  who  be- 
came on  the  moment  respectful  and  atten- 
tive, asked  if  there  were  any  letters.  "  What 
name,  sir  ? — beg  your  pardon — my  place 
ain't  up-stairs,"  said  the  fellow.  "What  was 
the  name  ?  Vincent  rushed  forward  when 
he  heard  it,  and  seized  the  new-comer  by 
the  shoulder  with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger. 
"  Fordham  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  with 
boiling  rage  and  hatred.  Next  moment  he 
had  let  go  his  grasp,  and  was  gazing  bewil- 
dered upon  the  calm  stranger,  who  looked 
at  him  with  merely  a  thoughtful  inquiry  in 
his  eyes.  "  Fordham — at  your  service — do 
you  want  anything  with  me?"  he  asked, 
meeting  with  undiminished  calm  the  young 
man's  excited  looks.  This  composure  put 
a  sudden  curb  on  Vincent's  passion. 

"  My  name  is  Vincent,"  he  said,  sustain- 
ing himself  with  an  efi"ort,  "  do  you  know 
now  what  I  want  with  you  ?  No  ?  Am  I 
to  believe  your  looks  or  your  name  ?  If  you 
are  the  man,"  cried  the  young  Nonconform- 
ist, with  a  groan  out  of  his  distracted  heart, 
"  wiiom  Lady  Western  could  trust  with  life 
to  death — or  if  you  are  a  fiend  incarnate, 
making  misery  and  ruin,  you  shall  not 
escape  me  till  I  know  the  truth.  Where  is 
Susan  ?  Here  is  where  her  innocent  letters 
came — they  were  addressed  to  your  name. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  Answer  me  !  For  you, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  life  or  death." 

"  You  are  raving,"  said  the  stranger,  keep- 
ing his  awakened  eyes  fixed  upon  Vincent ; 
"  but  this  is  easily  settled.  I  returned  from 
the  East  only  yesterday.  I  don't  know  you. 
What  was  that  you  said  about  Lady — Lady 
— what  lady  ?  .  Come  in  :  and  my  name  ? — 
my  name  has  been  unheard  in  our  country, 

so  far  as  I  know,  for  ten  years.     Lady ? 

— come  in  and  explain  what  you  mean." 

The  two  stood  together  confronting  each 
other  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  house,  where 
the  striped  jacket  quickly  and  humbly 
lighted  the  gas.  Vincent's  face,  haggard 
with  misery  and  want  of  rest,  looked  wild 
in  that  sudden  light.     The  stranger  stood 
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opposite  him,  leaning  forward  with  a  strange 
eagerness  and  inquiry.  He  did  not  care  for 
Vincent's  anxiety,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him  ;  he  cared  only  to  hear  again  that  name 

— Lady ?     He  had  heard  it  already,  or 

he  would  have  been  less  curious  ;  he  wanted 
to  understand  this  wonderful  message  wafted 
to  him  out  of  his  old  life.  "What  did  it 
matter  to  Herbert  Fordham,  used  to  the 
danger  of  the  deserts  and  mountains,  whether 
it  was  a  maniac  who  brought  this  chance 
seed  of  a  new  existence  to  his  wondering 
heart  ? 

"  A  man  called  Fordham  has  gone  into 
my  mother's  house,"  said  Vincent,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  those  keen  but  visionary  orbs 
which  were  fixed  on  him — "  and  won  the 
love  of  my  sister.  She  wrote  to  him  here — 
to  this  house ;  yesterday  he  carried  her 
away,  to  her  shame  and  destruction.  An- 
swer me,"  cried  the  young  man,  making 
another  fierce  step  forward,  growing  hoarse 
with  passion,  and  clenching  his  hands  in  in- 
voluntary rage — **  was  it  you  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  men  called  Fordham  in 
existence  besides  me,"  cried  the  stranger, 
with  a  little  irritation;  then  seizing  his 
loose  coat  by  its  pockets,  he  shook  out,  with 
a  sudden  impatient  motion,  a  cloud  of  let- 
ters from  these  receptacles.  "  Because  you 
seem  in  great  excitement  and  distress,  and 
yet  are  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,"  said  Mr. 
Fordham,  with  another  glance  at  Vincent, 
"  mad,  I  will  take  pains  to  satisfy  you  ;  look 
at  my  letters ;  their  dates  and  post-marks 
will  convince  you  that  what  you  say  is  sim- 
ply impossible,  for  that  I  was  not  here." 

Vincent  clutched  and  took  them  up  with 
a  certain  blind  eagerness,  not  knowing  what 
he  did.  He  did  not  look  at  them  to  satisfy 
himself  that  what  Fordham  said  was  true. 
A  wild,  half-conscious  idea  that  there  must 
be  soractliing  in  them  about  Susan  possessed 
him  ;  he  saw  neither  dates  nor  post-mark, 
though  he  held  them  up  to  the  light,  as  if 
they  were  proofs  of  somethisg.^  "No,"  he 
said  at  last,  "it  was  nq/L  you — it  was  that 
fiend  Mildmay,  Rachel  Russell's  husband. 
Where  is  he  ?  he  has  taken  your  name,  and 
made  you  responsible  for  his  devilish  deeds. 
Help  me,  if  you  are  a  Christian  !  My  sister 
is  in  his  hands,  curse  him  !  Help  me,  for  the 
sake  of  your  name,  to  find  them  out.  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  they  will  give  me  no  infor- 
mation J  but  they  will  tell  you.    For  God's 


sake,  ask  and  let  me  go  after  them.  If  ever 
you  were  beholden  to  the  help  of  Christian 
men,  help  me  !  for  it  is  life  and  death  !  " 

"Mildmay!  Rachel  Russell's  husband? 
under  my  name  ? "  said  Mr.  Fordham, 
slowly.  "  I  have  been  beholden  to  Chris- 
tian men,  and  that  for  very  life.  You  make 
a  strong  appeal :  who  are  you  that  are  so 
desperate  ?  and  what  was  that  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  am  Susan  Vincent's  brother,"  said  the 
young  Nonconformist ;  "  that  is  enough. 
This  devil  has  taken  your  name ;  help  me, 
for  heaven's  sake,  to  find  him  out !  " 

"  Mildmay  ?  devil  ?  yes,  he  is  a  devil ! 
you  are  right  enough  :  I  owe  him  no  love," 
said  Fordham  ;  then  he  paused  and  turned 
away,  as  if  in  momentary  perplexity.  "  To 
help  that  villain  to  his  reward  would  be  a 
man's  duty ;  but,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  upon  which  his  words  came  in- 
voluntarily, spoken  to  himself,  breathing  out 
of  his  heart—"  he  is  her  brother,  devil, 
though  he  is." 

"  Yes  !  "  cried  Vincent,  with  passion,  "  he 
is  her  brother."  When  he  had  said  the 
words,  the  young  man  groaned  aloud. 
Partly  he  forgot  that  this  man,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  so  much  curiosity,  was  the 
man  who  had  brought  tears  and  trembling 
to  Her ;  partly  he  remembered  it,  and  for- 
got his  jealousy  for  the  moment  in  a  bitter 
sense  of  fellow-feeling.  In  his  heart  he 
could  see  her,  waving  her  hand  to  him  out 
of  her  passing  carriage,  with  that  smile  for 
which  he  would  have  risked  his  life.  Oh, 
hideous  fate !  it  was  her  brother  whom  he 
was  bound  to  pursue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  in  a  mo- 
mentary madness  of  anguish  and  passion. 
Susan  floated  away  like  a  mist  from  that 
burning  personal  horizon.  The  love  and  the 
despair  were  too  much  for  Vincent.  The 
hope  that  had  always  been  impossible  was 
frantic  now.  When  he  recovered  himself, 
the  stranger  whom  he  had  thus  unawares 
taken  into  his  confidence  was  regarding  him 
haughtily  from  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
with  a  fiery  light  in  his  thoughtful  eyes. 
Suspicion,  jealousy,  resentment,  had  begun 
to  sparkle  in  those  orbs,  which  in  repose 
looked  so  ftir  away  and  lay  so  calm.  Mr. 
Fordham  measured  the  haggard  and  worn- 
out  young  man  with  a  look  of  rising  dislike 
and  animosity.  He  was  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  the  young  Nonconformist,  who 
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stood  there  in  his  wretchedness  and  exhaus- 
tion entirely  at  disadvantage,  looking,  in  his 
half-clerical  dress,  which  he  had  not  changed 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  different  as 
can  be  conceived  from  the  scrupulously 
dressed  gentleman  in  his  easy  morning 
habiliments,  which  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place  in  the  rudest  scene,  yet  spoke  of 
personal  nicety  and  high-breeding  in  every 
easy  fold.  Vincent  himself  felt  the  contrast 
with  an  instant  flush  of  answering  jealousy 
and  passion.  For  a  moment  the  two  glanced 
at  each  other,  conscious  rivals,  though  not  a 
word  of  explanation  had  been  spoken.  It 
was  Mr.  Fordham  who  spoke  first,  and  in  a 
somewhat  hasty  and  imperious  tone. 

"  You  spoke  of  a  lady — Lady  Western,  I 
think.  As  it  was  you  yourself  who  sought 
this  interview,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  stum- 
ble on  a  painful  subject,"  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness.  "  I  presume  you  know  that  lady 
by  your  tone — was  it  she  who  sent  you  to 
me  ?  No  ?  Then  I  confess  your  appeal  to 
a  total  stranger  seems  to  me  singular,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Where  is  your  proof  that 
Colonel  Mildmay  has  used  my  name  ?  " 

"  Proof  is  unnecessary,"  said  Vincent, 
firing  with  kindred  resentment ;  "  I  have 
told  you  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  press  my 
appeal,  though  it  was  made  to  your  honor. 
Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  you  so  long.  I 
have  now  no  time  to  lose." 

He  turned  away,  stung  in  his  hasty  youth- 
fulness  by  the  appearance  of  contempt.  He 
would  condescend  to  ask  no  further.  When 
he  was  once  more  outside  the  parlor,  he 
held  up  the  half-sovereign,  which  he  had 
kept  ready  in  his  hand,  to  the  slovenly  fel- 
low in  the  striped  jacket.  "  Twice  as  much 
if  you  will  tell  where  Colonel  Mildmay  is 
gone,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  The  man  winked 
and  nodded  and  pointed  outside,  but  before 
Vincent  could  leave  the  room  a  hasty  sum- 
mons came  from  the  parlor  which  he  had 
just  left.  Then  Mr.  Fordham  appeared  at 
the  door. 

'  "If  you  will  wait  I  will  make  what  in- 
I  quiries  I  can,"  said  the  stranger,  with  dis- 
tant courtesy  and  seriousness.  "Excuse 
me,  I  was  taken  by  surprise;  but  if  you 
have  suffered  injury  under  my  name,  it  is 
my  business  to  vindicate  myself.  Come  in. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  rest  and 
refresh  yourself  before  you  pursue  a  man 
with  all  his  wits  about  him.     Wait  for  me 
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here  and  I  will  bring  you  what  information 
I  can.  You  don't  -suppose  I  mean  to  play 
you  false  ?  "  he  added,  with  prompt  irrita- 
tion, seeing  that  Vincent  hesitated  and  did 
not  at  once  return  to  the  room.  It  was  no 
relenting  of  heart  that  moved  him  to  make 
this  offer.  It  was  with  no  softening  of  feel- 
ing that  the  young  Nonconformist  went  back 
again  and  accepted  it.  They  met  like  ene- 
mies, each  on  his  honor.  Mr.  Fordham 
hastened  out  to  acquit  himself  of  that  obli- 
gation. Vincent  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  waited  for  the  result.  It  was  the  first 
moment  of  rest  and  quiet  he  had  known 
since  the  morning  of  the  previous  day,  when 
he  and  his  mother,  alarmed  but  compara- 
tively calm,  had  gone  to  see  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
who  was  now,  like  himself,  wandering,  with 
superior  knowledge  and  more  desperate 
passion,  on  the  same  track.  To  sit  in  this 
house  in  the  suspicious  silence,  hearing  the 
distant  thrill  of  voices  which  might  guide 
or  foil  him  in  his  search  ;  to  think  who  it 
was  whom  he  had  engaged  to  help  him  in 
his  terrible  mission  ;  to  go  over  again  in 
distracted  gleams  and  snatches  the  brief 
little  circle  of  time  which  had  brought  all 
this  about,  the  group  of  figures  into  which 
his  life  had  been  absorbed, — rapt  the  young 
man  into  a  maze  of  excited  musing,  which 
his  exhausted  frame  at  once  dulled  and  in- 
tensified. They  seemed  to  stand  round  him, 
with  their  faces  so  new  yet  so  familiar — 
that  needlewoman  with  her  emphatic  mouth 
— Mildmay — Lady  Western  —  last  of  all, 
this  man,  who  was  not  Susan's  lover — not 
Susan's  destroyer — but  a  man  to  be  trusted 
"  with  life — to  death !  "  Vincent  put  up 
his  hands  to  put  away  from  him  that  won- 
derful circle  of  strangers  who  shut  out 
everything  else  in  the  world — even  his  own 
life — from  his  eyes.-  What  were  they  to 
him  ?  he  asked,  with  an  unspeakable  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart.  Heaven  help  him !  they 
were  the  real  creatures  for  whom  life  and  the 
world  were  made — he  and  his  poor  Susan 
the  shadows  to  be  absorbed  into,  and  under 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  wild,  bitter,  hope- 
less rivalry,  the  mind  of  the  poor  Dissenting 
minister  came  round  once  more  to  the  im- 
mediate contact  in  which  he  stood — to  Ford- 
ham, in  whose  name  his  sister's  life  had 
been  shipwrecked,  and  by  whom,  as  he 
divined  with  cniel  foresight,  his  own  hope- 
less love  and  dreams  were  to  be  made  an 
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end  of.  Well!  what  .better  could  they 
come  to  ?  but  it  was  hard  to  think  of  him, 
with  his  patrician  looks,  his  negligent  grace, 
his  conscious  superiority,  and  to  submit  to 
accept  assistance  from  him  even  in  the 
sorest  need.  These  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind  when  Mr.  Fordham  hastily  re-entered 
the  room.  A  thrill  of  excitement  now  was 
in  the  long,  lightly-falling  step,  which 
already  Vincent,  with  the  keen  ear  of 
rivalry,  almost  as  quick  as  that  of  love, 
could  recognize  as  it  approached.  The 
stranger  was  disturbed  out  of  his  compos- 
ure. Ho  shut  the  door  and  came  up  to  the 
young  man,  who  rose  to  meet  him,  with  a 
certain  excited  repugnance  and  attraction 
much  like  Vincent's  own  feelings. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  hastily ; 
"I  find  letters  have  been  coming  here  for 
some  months,  addressed  as  if  to  me,  which 
Mildmay  has  had.  The  man  of  the  house 
is  absent,  or  I  should  never  have  heard  of 
it.  I  don't  know  what  injury  he  may  have 
done  you ;  but  this  is  an  insult  I  don't  for- 
give. Stop  !  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  gone,"  said  Fordham,  growing 
darkly  red,  "  to  a  house  of  mine,  to  confirm 
this  slander  upon  me.  To  prove  that  I  am 
innocent  of  all  share  in  it — I  don't  mean  to 
you — you  believe  me,  I  presume  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  haughty  sudden  pause,  looking 
straight  in  Vincent's  face — "  I  will  go — " 
here  Mr.  Fordham  stopped  again,  and  once 
more  looked  at  Vincent  with  that  indiscrib- 
able  mixture  of  curiosity,  dislike,  resent- 
ment, and  interest,  which  the  eyes  of  the 
young  Nonconformist  repaid  him  fully, — 
"  with  you — if  you  choose.  At  all  events,  I 
will  go  to-night — to  Fordham,  where  the 
scoundrel  is.  I  cannot  permit  it  to  be  be- 
lieved for  an  hour  that  it  is  I  who  have  done 
this  villany.  The  lady  you  mentioned,  I 
presume,  knows  ?  " — he  added,  sharply — 
"  knows  what  has  happened,  and  whom  you 
suspect  ?  This  must  be  set  right  at  once. 
If  you  choose,  we  can  go  together." 

"Where  is  the  place?"  asked  Vincent, 
without  any  answer  to  this  proposition. 

Fordham  looked  at  him  with  a  certain 
haughty  offence  :  he  had  made  the  offer  as 
though  it  were  a  very  disagreeable  expedient, 
but  resented  instantly  the  tacit  neglect  of  it 
shown  by  his  companion. 

"  In  Northumberland — seven  miles  from 
the  railway,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  gratifi- 
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cation.  "  Once  more,  I  say,  you  can  go 
i  with  me  if  you  will,  which  may  serve  us 
j  both.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  disinterested. 
My  object  is  to  have  my  reputation  clear  of 
this,  at  all  events.  Your  object,  I  presume, 
is  to  get  to  your  journey's  end  as  early  as 
may  be.  Choose  for  yourself.  Fordham  is 
between  Durham  and  Morpeth — seven  miles 
from  Lamington  station.  You  will  find  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  there  by  yourself,  and  still 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  admission  ;  and 
I  repeat,  if  you  choose  it,  you  can  go  with 
me — or  I  will  accompany  you,  if  that  pleases 
you  better.  Either  way,  there  is  little  time 
to  consider.  The  train  goes  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock — I  forget  which.  I  have  have  not 
dined.     What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Vincent.  It  was  per- 
haps a  greater  effort  to  him  to  overcome  his 
involuntary  repugnance  than  it  was  to  the 
stranger  beside  him,  who  had  all  the  supe- 
rior ease  of  superior  rank  and  age.  The 
Nonconformist  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
his  new  companion,  and  made  a  pretence  of 
consulting  his  watch.  "  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  your  ofl'er,"  he  said,  coldly,  with- 
drawing a  step  with  instinctive  reserve.  On 
these  diplomatic  terms  their  engagement 
was  made.  Vincent  declined  to  share  the 
dinner  which  the  other  offered  him,  as  one 
duellist  might  offer  hospitality  to  another. 
He  drove  away  in  his  Hansom,  with  a  re- 
strained gravity  of  excitement,  intent  upon 
the  hour's  rest  and  the  meal  which  were 
essential  to  make  him  anything  like  a  match 
for  this  unexpected  travelling  companion. 
Every  morsel  he  attempted  to  swallow  when 
in  Carlingford  under  his  mother's  anxious 
eyes,  choked  the  excited  young  man ;  but 
now  he  ate  with  a  certain  stern  appetite,  and 
even  snatched  an  hour's  sleep  and  changed 
his  dress,  under  this  novel  stimulant.  Poor 
Susan,  for  whom  her  mother  sat  hopelessly 
watching  with  many  a  thrill  of  agony  at 
home !  Poor  lost  one,  far  away  in  the 
depths  of  the  strange  country  in  the  night 
and  darkness  !  Whether  despair  and  horror 
enveloped  her,  or  delirious  false  happiness 
and  delusion,  again  she  stood  secondary 
even  in  her  brother's  thoughts.  He  tried  to 
imagine  it  was  she  who  occupied  his  mind, 
and  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  his  mother  to 
that  purport ;  but  with  guilt  and  self-dis- 
gust, knew  in  his  own  mind  how  often  an- 
other shadow  stood  between  him  and  his 
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lost  sister — a  shadow  bitterly  veiled  from 
him,  turning  its  sweetness  and  its  smiles 
upon  the  man  who  was  about  to  help  him, 
against  whom  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TnEY  were  but  these  two  in  the  railway- 
carriage  ;  no  other  passengers  broke  the 
silent  conflict  of  their  companionship.  They 
sat  in  opposite  corners,  as  far  apart  as  their 
space  would  permit,  but  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  carriage  as  well,  so  that  one  could 
not  move  without  betraying  his  every  move- 
ment to  the  other's  keen  observation.  Each 
of  them  kept  possession  of  a  window,  out 
of  which  he  gazed  into  the  visible  blackness 
of  the  winter  night.  Two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  long  darksome  chilly  jour- 
ney, a  laconic  remark  was  made  by  one  or 
the  other  with  a  deadly  steadiness,  and  grav- 
ity, and  facing  of  each  other  as  they  spoke ; 
but  no  further  intercourse  took  place  between 
them.  When  they  first  met,  Fordham  had 
made  an  attempt  to  draw  his  fellow-traveller 
into  repetition  of  that  first  passionate  speech 
which  had  secured  his  own  attention  to  Vin- 
cent ;  but  the  young  Nonconformist  per- 
ceived the  attempt,  and  resented  it  with 
sullen  offence  and  gloom.  He  took  the 
stranger's  indifference  to  his  trouble,  and 
undisguised  and  simple  purpose  of  acquit- 
ting himself,  as  somehow  an  affront,  though 
he  could  not  have  explained  how  it  was  so  ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  realizing  this  silent  conflict  and 
rivalry  with  Fordham,  even  more  deeply  in 
his  own  person  than  he  did  the  special  mis- 
ery which  had  befallen  his  house.  Through 
the  sullen  silent  midnight  the  train  dashed 
on,  the  faint  light  flickering  in  the  unsteady 
carriage,  the  two  speechless  figures,  with 
eyes  averted,  watching  each  other  through 
all  the  ice-cold  hours.  It  was  morning  when 
they  got  out,  cramped  and  frozen,  at  the 
little  station,  round  which  miles  and  miles 
of  darkness,  a  black  unfathomable  ocean, 
seemed  to  lie — and  which  shone  there  with 
its  little  red  sparkle  of  light  among  its  wild 
waste  of  moors  like  the  one  touch  of  human 
life  in  a  desert.  They  had  a  dreary  hour  to 
wait  in  the  little  wooden  room  by  the  stifling 
fire,  divided  between  the  smothering  atmos- 
phere within  and  the  thrilling  cold  without, 
before  a  conveyance  could  bo  procured  for 
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I  them,  in  which  they  set  out  shivering  over 
!  the  seven  darkling  miles  between  them  and 
I  Fordham.  Vincent  stood  apart  in  elaborate 
indifference  and  carelessness,  when  the  squire 
was  recognized  and  done  homage  to;  and 
Fordham's  eye,  even  while  lighted  up  by  the 
astonished  delight  of  the  welcome  given  him 
by  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  who  first  found 
him  out,  turned  instinctively  to  the  Morde- 
cai  in  the  corner  who  took  no  heed.  No 
conversation  between  them  diversified  the 
black  road  along  which  they  drove.  Mr. 
Fordham  took  refuge  in  the  driver,  whom 
he  asked  all  those  questions  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  which  are  so  inter- 
esting to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  and  so 
wearisome  to  strangers.  Vincent,  who  sat 
in  the  dog-cart  with  his  face  turned  the 
other  way,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
through  the  darkness  by  the  powerful  horse, 
which  made  his  own  seat  a  somewhat  peril- 
ous one,  with  nothing  so  decided  in  his 
thoughts  as  a  dumb  sense  of  opposition  and 
resistance.  The  general  misery  of  his  mind 
and  body — the  sense  that  all  the  firmament 
around  him  was  black  as  the  sky — the  rest- 
less wretchedness  that  oppressed  his  heart 
— all  concentrated  into  conscious  rebellion 
and  enmity.  He  seemed  to  himself  at  war, 
not  only  with  Mr.  Fordham  who  was  help- 
ing him,  but  with  God  and  life. 

Morning  was  breaking  when  they  reached 
the  house.  The  previous  day,  as  it  dawned 
chilly  over  the  world,  had  revealed  his 
mother's  ashy  face  to  Vincent  as  they  came 
up  from  Lonsdale  with  sickening  thrills  of 
hope  that  Susan  might  still  be  found  un- 
harmed. Here  was  another  horror  of  a  new 
day  rising,  the  third  since  Susan  disappeared 
into  that  darkness  which  was  now  lifting  in 
shuddering  mists  from  the  bleak  country 
round.  Was  she  here  in  her  shame,  the  lost 
creature  ?  As  he  began  to  ask  himself  that 
question,  what  cruel  spirit  was  it  that  drew 
aside  a  veil  of  years,  and  showed  to  the  un- 
happy brother  that  prettiest  dancing  figure, 
all  smiles  and  sunshine,  sweet  honor  and 
hope  ?  Poor  lost  child !  what  sweet  eyes, 
lost  in  an  unfathomable  light  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence— what  truthful  looks,  which  feared 
no  evil !  Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  that 
hidden  house,  where  perhaps  the  hidden, 
stolen  creature  lay  in  the  darkness,  the 
brightest  picture  flashed  back  upon  Vin- 
cent's eyes  with  an  indescribably  subtle  an- 
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guish  of  contrast ;  how  he  had  come  up  to  went  round  to  another  entrance,  where  he 
her  once — the  frank,  fair  Saxon  givl — in  the  too  began  to  knock,  calling  at  the  same  time 
midst  of  a  group  of  gypsies — how  he  found  to  the  unseen  keepers  of  the  place.  After 
she  had  done  a  service  to  one  of  them,  and  awhile  some  answering  sounds  became  audi- 
the  whole  tribe  did  homagj  —  how  he  had  ble — first  the  feeble  yelping  of  an  asthmatic 
asked,  "  Were  you  not  afraid,  Susan  ?  "  and  dog,  then  a  commotion  up-stairs,  and  at  last 
how  the  girl  had  looked  up  at  him  with  un-  '  a  window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  female  head 
doubting  eyes,  and  answered,  "  Afraid,  Ar^  I  enveloped  in  a  shawl  looked  out.  "Eh, 
thur  ? — yes,  of  wild  beasts  if  I  saw  them,  I  whae  are  ye  ?  vagabond  villains, — and  this  a 
not  of  men  and  women."  Oh,  Heaven  ! —  '  gentleman's  house,"  cried  a  cracked  voice, 
and  here  he  was  going  to  find  her  in  shame  "  I'll  let  the  squire  know — I'll  rouse  the  man- 
and  ruin,  hidden  away  in  this  secret  place !  servants.  Tramps !  what  are  you  wanting 
He  sprang  to  the  ground  before  the  vehicle  here  ?  "  The  driver  of  the  dog-cart  took  up 
had  stopped,  jarring  his  frozen  limbs.  He  ■  the  response  well  pleased.  He  announced 
could  not  bear  to  be  second  now,  and  follow  the  arrival  of  the  squire,  to  the  profound 
to  the  dread  discovery  which  should  be  his  agitation  of  the  house,  which  showed  itself 
alone.  He  rushed  through  the  shrubbery  ^  in  a  variety  of  scuffling  sounds  and  the  wild- 
without  asking  any  question,  and  began  to  est  exclamations  of  wonder.  Vincent  leaned 
knock  violently  at  the  door.     "What  did  it ;  his  throbbing  head   against  the   door,  and 


matter  to  him  though  its  master  was  there, 
looking  on  with  folded  arms  and  unsympa- 
thetic face  ?  Natural  love  rushed  back  to 
the  young  man's  heart.  He  settled  with 
himself,  as  he  stood  waiting,  how  he  would 
wrap  her  in  his  coat,  and  hurry  her  away 
without  letting  any  cold  eye  fall  upon  the 
lost  creature.  Oh,  hard  and  cruel  fate !  oh, 
wonderful,  heart-breaking  indifference  of 
Heaven  !  The  Innocents  are  murdered,  and 
God  looks  on  like  a  man,  and  does  not  in- 
terfere. Such  are  the  broken  thoughts  of 
misery — half  thought,  half  recollection — that 
ran  through  Vincent's  mind  as  he  knocked 
at  the  echoing  door. 

"  Eugh !  you  may  knock,  and  better 
knock,  and  I'se  undertake  none  comes  at 
the  ca',"  said  the  driver,  not  without  a  little 
complacence.  "  I  tell  the  squire,  as  there 
han't  been  man  nor  woman  here  for  ages ; 
but  he  don't  believe  me.  She's  deaf  as  a 
post,  is  the  housekeeper  ;  and  her  daughter, 
she's  more  to  do  nor  hear  when  folks  is 
wanting  in— and  this  hour  in  the  morning ! 
But  canny,  canny,  man  !  he'll  have  the  door 
staved  in  if  we  all  stand  by  and  the  squire 
don't  interfere." 

Vincent  paid  no  attention  to  the  remon- 
strance— which,  indeed,  he  only  remembered 
afterwards,  and  did  not  hear  at  the  moment. 
The  house  was  closely  shut  in  with  trees, 
which  made  the  gloom  of  morning  darker 
here  than  in  the  open  road,  and  increased 
the  aspect  of  secrecy  which  had  impressed 
the  young  man's  excited  imagination.  While 
he  went  on  knocking,  Fordham  alighted  and 


waited  in  a  dull  fever  of  impatience  and  ex- 
citement, as  these  noises  gradually  came 
nearer.  When  the  door  itself  was  reached 
and  hasty  hands  began  to  unfasten  its  bolts, 
Susan's  brother  pressed  alone  upon  the 
threshold,  forgetful  and  indifferent  that 
the  master  of  the  house  slood  behind, 
watching  him  with  close  and  keen  observa- 
tion. He  forgot  whose  house  it  was,  and  all 
about  his  companion.  What  were  such  cir- 
cumstances to  him,  as  he  approached  the 
conclusion  of  his  search,  and  thought  every 
moment  to  hear  poor  Susan's  cry  of  shame 
and  terror  ?  He  made  one  hasty  stride  into 
the  hall  when  the  door  was  open,  and  looked 
round  him  with  burning  eyes.  The  wonder 
with  which  the  women  inside  looked  at  him, 
their  outcry  of  disappointment  and  anger 
when  they  found  him  a  stranger,  coming 
first  as  he  did,  and  throwing  the  squire  en- 
tirely into  the  shade,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
young  man,  who  was  by  this  time  half  fran- 
tic. He  went  up  to  the  elder  woman  and 
grasped  her  by  the  arm.  "  Where  is  she? 
show  me  the  way  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely,  una- 
ble to  utter  an  unnecessary  word.  He  held 
the  terrified  woman  fast,  and  thrust  her  be- 
fore him,  he  could  not  tell  where,  into  the 
unknown  house,  all  dark  and  miserable  in 
the  wretchedness  of  the  dawn.  "  Show  me 
the  way !  "  he  cried  with  his  broken  hoarse 
voice.  A  confused  and  inarticulate  scene 
ensued,  which  Vincent  remembered  after- 
wards only  like  a  dream ;  the  woman's 
scream — the  interferance  of  Fordham,  upon 
whom  his  fellow-traveller  turned  with  sud- 
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den  fury — the  explanation  to  which  he  lis- 
tened without  understanding  it,  and  which 
at  first  roused  him  to  wild  rage  as  a  pre- 
tence and  falsehood.  But  even  Vincent  at 
last,  struggling  into  soberer  consciousness 
as  the  day  broadened  ever  chiller  and  more 
gray  over  the  little  group  of  strange  faces 
round  him,  came  to  understand  and  make 
out  that  both  Fordham  and  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. Nobody  had  been  there — letters 
addressed  both  to  Fordham  himself,  and  to 
Colonel  Mildmay,  had  been  for  some  days 
received ;  but  these,  it  appeared,  were  only 
a  snare  laid  to  withdraw  the  pursuers  from 
the  right  scent.  Not  to  be  convinced,  in  the 
sullen  stupor  of  his  excitement,  Vincent  fol- 
lowed Fordham  into  all  the  gloomy  corners 
of  the  neglected  house — seeing  everything 
without  knowing  what  he  saw.  But  one 
thing  was  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  Susan  was  not  there. 

"  I  am  to  blame  for  this  fruitless  journey," 
said  Fordham,  with  a  touch  of  sympathy 
more  than  he  had  yet  exhibited ;  "  perhaps 
personal  feeling  had  too  much  share  in  it ; 
now  I  trust 'you  will  have  some  breakfast 
before  you  set  out  again.  So  far  as  my 
assistance  can  be  of  any  use  to  you " 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Vincent,  coldly  ;  "  it 
is  a  business  in  which  a  stranger  can  have 
no  interest.  You  have  done  all  you  cared 
to  do,"  continued  the  young  man,  hastily 
gathering  up  the  overcoat  which  he  had 
thrown  down  on  entering;  "you  have  vin- 
dicated yourself — I  will  trouble  you  no  fur- 
ther. If  I  encounter  any  one  interested  in 
Mr.  Fordham,"  he  concluded,  with  difficulty 
and  bitterness,  but  with  a  natural  generosity 
which,  even  in  his  despair,  he  could  notbely, 
"  I  will  do  him  justice."  He  made  an  abrupt 
end,  and  turned  away,  not  another  word 
being  possible  to  him.  Fordham,  not  with- 
out a  sentiment  of  sympathy,  followed  him 
to  the  door,  urging  refreshment,  rest,  even 
his  own  society,  upon  his  companion  of  the 
night.  Vincent's  face,  more  and  more  hag- 
gard— his  exhausted  excited  air — the  poig- 
nant wretchedness  of  his  youth,  on  which 
the  older  man  looked,  not  without  reminis- 
cences, awoke  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  the  looker-on,  even  in  the  midst  of  less 
kindly  emotions.  But  Fordham's  sympathy 
was  intolerable  to  poor  Vincent.  He  took  his 
seat  with  a  sullen  weariness  once  more  by 
the  talkative  driver,  who  gave  him  an  un- 
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heeded  history  of  all  the  Fordhams.  As 
they  drove  along  the  bleak  moorland  road, 
an  early  church-bell  tingled  into  the  silence, 
and  struck,  with  horrible  iron  echoes,  upon 
the  heart  of  the  minister  of  Salem.  Sunday 
morning !  Life  all  disordered,  incoherent, 
desperate-^all  its  usages  set  at  nought  and 
duties  left  behind.  Nothing  could  have 
added  the  final  touch  of  conscious  derange- 
ment and  desperation  like  the  sound  of  that 
bell ;  all  his  existence  and  its  surroundings 
floated  about  him  in  feverish  clouds,  as  it 
came  to  his  mind  that  this  wild  morning, 
hysterical  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  was 
the  Sunday — the  day  of  his  special  labors — 
the  central  point  of  all  his  former  life. 
Chaos  gloomed  around  the  poor  minister, 
who,  in  his  misery,  was  human  enough  to  re- 
member Beecher's  smile  and  Phoebe  Tozer's 
invitation,  and  to  realize  how  all  the  "  Chapel 
folks "  would  compare  notes,  and  contrast 
their  own  pastor,  to  whom  they  had  become 
accustomed,  with  the  new  voice  from  Homer- 
ton,  which,  half  in  pride  and  half  in  disgust, 
Vincent  acknowledged  to  be  more  in  their 
way.  He  fancied  he  could  see  them  all  col- 
lecting into  their  mean  pews,  prepared  to 
inaugurate  the  "  coorse  "  for  which  Tozer 
had  struggled,  and  the  ofience  upon  their 
faces  when  the  minister's  absence  was  known, 
and  the  sharp  stimulus  which  that  oiffence 
would  give  to  their  appreciation  of  the  new 
preacher, — all  this,  while  he  was  driving 
over  the  bleak  Northumberland  wilds,  with 
the  cutting  wind  from  the  hills  in  hib 
face,  and  the  church-bell  in  his  distracted 
ear,  breaking  the  Sunday !  Not  a  bright 
spot,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive,  was  any- 
where round  him,  in  earth,  or  sky,  or  sea. 

Sunday  night ! — once  more  the  church- 
bells,  the  church-going  groups,  the  floating 
world,  Avhich  he  had  many  a  time  upbraided 
from  the  pulpit,  seeking  its  pleasure.  But 
it  was  in  London  now,  where  he  stood  in 
utter  exhaustion,  but  incapable  of  rest,  not 
knowing  where  to  turn.  Then  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  something  might  be 
learned  at  the  railway  stations  of  a  party 
which  few  people  could  see  without  remark- 
ing it.  He  waited  till  the  bustle  of  arrival 
was  over,  and  then  began  to  question  the 
porters.  One  after  another  shook  his  head, 
and  had  nothing  to  say.  But  the  men  were 
interested,  and  gathered  in  a  little  knot 
round  him,  trying  what  they  could  recollect. 
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with  the  ready  humanity  of  their  class. 
"  I'd  speak  to  the  detective  police,  sir,  if  I 
was  you,"  suggested  one  ;  "  it's  them  as 
finds  out  all  that  happens  now-a-days."  Then 
a  little  gleam  of  light  penetrated  the  dark- 
ness. One  man  began  to  recall  a  light- 
haired  gentleman  with  a  mustache,  and  two 
ladies,  who  "  went  off  sudden  in  a  cab,  with 
no  luggage."  "  An  uncommon  swell  he  did 
look,"  said  the  porter,  instinctively  touching 
his  cap  to  Vincent,  on  the  strength  of  the 
connection ;  "  and,  my  eyes,  she  was  a 
beauty,  that  one  in  the  blue  veil.  It  was — 
let  me  see — Wednesday  night;  no — not 
Wednesday — that  day  as  the  up-train  was 
an  hour  late — Friday  afternoon,  to  be  sure. 
It  was  me  as  called  the  cab,  and  I  won't  deny 
as  the  gen'leman  icas  a  gen'leman.  Went 
to  the  London  Bridge  station,  sir ;  DQver 
line,  no  luggage  ;  I  took  particular  notice  at 
the  time,  though  it  went  out  o'  my  headfirst 
minute  as  you  asked  me. — Cab,  sir  ?  Yes. 
Here  you  are — here's  the  last  on  the  stand. 
— London  Bridge  station,  Dover  line." 

Vincent  took  no  time  to  inquire  further. 
In  the  impatience  of  his  utter  weariness  and 
wretchedness,  he  seized  on  this  slight  clue, 
and  went  off  at  once  to  follow  it  out.  Lon- 
don Bridge  station  ! — what  a  world  swarmed 
in  those  streets  through  which  the  anxious  I  less  promise  in  her  eyes,  overwhelmed  Vin- 
minister  took  his  way,  far  too  deeply  ab-  cent,  who  a  moment  before  had  thrilled  with 
sorbed  in  himself  to  think  of  the  fiood  of  all  the  rage  of  a  man  upon  whom  this  villain 
souls  that  poured  past  him.  The  station  was  { had  brought  the  direst  shame  and  calamity, 
in  wild  bustle  and  commotion  ;  a  train  just ;  He  could  have  dashed  him  under  those 
on  the  eve  of  starting,  and  late  passengers  j  wheels,  plunged  him  into  any  mad  destruc- 
dashing  towards  it  with  nervous  speed,  tion,  in  the  first  passionate  whirl  of  his 
Vincent  followed  the  tide  instinctively,  and  thoughts  on  seeing  him  again ;  but  to  see 
stood  aside  to  watch  the  long  line  of  car-  '  Her  behind  following  after — pale  with  her 
riages  set  in  motion.  He  was  not  thinking  '  horrible  composure,  a  conscious  Death  track- 
of  what  he  saw ;  his  whole  mind  was  set  |  ing  his  very  steps — drove  Vincent  back  with 
upon  the  inquiry,  which,  as  soon  as  that  ob-  '  a  sudden  paralyzing  touch.  He  stood  chilled 
ject  of  universal  interest  was  gone,  he  could  '  and  horror-stricken  in  the  crowd  which 
set  on  foot  among  the  officials  who  were  !  watched  and  wondered  at  him  :  he  drew 
clanging  the  doors,  and  uttering  all  the  final  |  himself  feebly  out  of  their  detaining  circle, 
shrieks  of  departure.  Now  the  tedious  line  and  went  and  sat  down  in  the  nearest  seat 
glides  into  gradual  motion.  Good  Heaven  !  j  he  could  find,  like  a  man  who  had  been 
what  was  that  ?  the  flash  of  a  match,  a  sud-  '  stunned  by  some  unexpected  blow.  He  was 
den  gleam  upon  vacant  cushions,  the  profile  not  impatient  when  he  heard  how  long  he 
of  a  face,  high-featured,  with  the  thin  light  j  must  wait  before  he  could  follow  them.  It 
locks  and  shadowy  mustache  he  knew  so  j  was  a  relief  to  wait,  to  recover  his  breath,  to 
well,  standing  out  for  a  moment  in  aquiline  \  realize  his  own  position  once  more.  That 
distinctness  against  the  moving  space.  Vin-  i  dreadful  sight,  diabolical  and  out  of  nature, 
cent  rushed  forward  with  a  hoarse  shout,  '  had  driven  the  very  life-blood  out  of  his 
which  scared  the  crowd  around  him.  He  j  heart, 
threw  himself  upon  the  moving  train  with  a  |     As  he  sat,  flung  upon  his  bench  in  utter 


desperate  attempt  to  seize  and  stop  it ;  but 
only  to  be  himself  seized  by  the  frantic 
attendants,  who  caught  him  with  a  dozen 
hands.  The  travellers  in  the  later  carriages 
were  startled  by  the  commotion.  Some  of 
them  rose  and  looked  out  with  surprised 
looks  ;  he  saw  them  all  as  they  glided  past, 
though  the  passage  was  instantaneous.  Saw 
them  all !  Yes  ;  who  was  that,  last  of  all, 
at  the  narrow  window  of  a  second-class  car- 
riage, who  looked  out  with  no  surprise,  but 
with  a  horrible  composure  in  her  white  face, 
and  recognized  him  with  a  look  which  chilled 
him  to  stone.  He  stood  passive  in  the  hands 
of  the  men,  who  had  been  struggling  to  hold 
him,  after  he  encountered  those  eyes;  he 
shuddered  with  a  sudden  horror,  which  made 
the  crowd  gather  closer,  believing  him  a 
maniac.  Now  it  was  gone  into  the  black 
night,  into  the  chill  space,  carrying  a  hundred 
innocent  souls  and  light  hearts,  and  among 
them  deadly  crime  and  vengeance — the 
doomed  man  and  his  executioner.  His  very 
heart  shuddered  in  his  breast  as  he  made  a 
faltering  effort  to  explain  himself,  and  get 
free  from  the  crowd  which  thought  him  mad. 
That  sight  quenched  the  curses  on  liis  own 
lips,  paled  the  fire  in  his  heart.  To  see  her 
dogging  his  steps,  with  her  dreadful  relent- 
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exhaustion  and  feebleness,  stunned  and 
stupefied,  leaning  his  aching  head  in  his 
hands,  and  with  many  curious  glances  thrown 
at  him  by  the  bystanders,  some  of  whom 
were  not  sure  that  he  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  go  at  large,  Vincent  became  sensible  that 
some  one  was  plucking  at  his  sleeve,  and 
sobbing  his  name.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  became  aware  that  those  weeping  accents 
were  addressed  to  him ;  some  time  longer 
before  he  began  to  tliink  he  had  heard  the 
voice  before,  and  was  so  far  moved  as  to 
look  up.  When  he  did  raise  his  head  it  was 
with  a  violent  start  that  he  saw  a  little  rustic 
figure,  energetically,  but  with  tears,  appeal- 
ing to  him,  whom  his  bewildered  faculties 
slowly  made  out  to  be  Mary,  his  mother's 
maid,  whom  Susan  had  taken  with  her  when 
she  left  Lonsdale.  As  soon  as  he  recognized 
her  he  sprang  up,  restored  to  himself  with 
the  first  gleam  of  real  hope  which  had  yet 
visited  him.  "  My  sister  is  here  !  "  he  cried, 
almost  with  joy.  Mary  made  no  answer  but 
by  a  despairing  outbreak  of  tears. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Arthur ;  no — oh  no,  no  ! 
never  no  more !  "  cried  poor  Mary,  when 
she  found  her  voice.  "  It's  all  been  deceit- 
fulness  and  lyin'  and  falsehood,  and  it  aint 
none  o'  her  doings— oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Arthur, 
no  ! — but  now  she's  got  nobody  to  stand  by 
her,  for  he  took  and  brought  me  up  this 
very  day  ;  oh,  don't  lose  no  time  ! — he  took 
and  brought  me  up,  pretending  it  was  to 
show  me  the  way,  and  he's  sent  me  right  off, 
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Mr.  Arthur,  and  she  don't  know  no  more 
nor  a  baby,  and  he'll  take  her  off  over  the 
seas  this  very  night — he  will;  for  I  had 'it 
of  his  own  man.  She's  written  letters  to 
her  ma,  Mr.  Arthur,  but  I  don't  think  as 
they  were  ever  took  to  the  post ;  and  he 
makes  believe  they're  a-going  to  be  married, 
and  he'll  have  her  ofi"  to  France  to-night. 
O  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Arthur,  don't  lose  no 
time!  They're  at  a  'otel.  Look  you  here 
— here's  the  name  as  I  wrote  down  on  a  bit 
o'  paper  to  make  sure ;  and  O  Mr.  Arthur, 
mind  what  I  say,  and  don't  lose  no  time !  " 

"But  Susan — Susan — what  of  her?" 
cried  her  brother,  unconsciously  clutching 
at  the  girl's  arm. 

Mary  burst  into  another  flood  of  tears. 
She  hid  her  face,  and  cried  with  storms  of 
suppressed  sobs.  The  young  man  rose  up 
pale  and  stern  from  his  seat,  without  asking 
another  question.  He  took  the  crumpled 
paper  out  of  her  hand,  put  some  money  into 
it,  and  in  few  words  directed  her  to  go  to 
his  mother  at  Carlingford.  What  though 
the  sight  of  her  would  break  his  mother's 
heart — what  did  it  matter  ?  Hearts  were 
made  to  be  broken,  trodden  on,  killed,— so 
be  it !  Pale  and  fierce,  with  eyes  burning 
red  in  his  throbbing  head,  he  too  went  on, 
a  second  murder,  after  the  first  which  had 
preceded  him  in  the  shape  of  the  Carling- 
ford needlewoman.  The  criminal  who 
escaped  two  such  avengers  must  bear  a 
charmed  life. 


FAREWELL    TO    GOOSEBERRY    PIE. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SEASON. 
BY  SMELFUNGUS. 

As  in  life  we  advance,  I  have  heard  people  say, 
With  what  truth  I  don't  know,  that  our  feelings 

decay. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  sure  of  one  thing  am  I, 
I  have  not  lost  my  relish  for  Gooseberry  Tie, 
Gooseberry  Pie,  Gooseberry  Pie, 
I  have  not  lost  my  relish  for  Gooseberry  Pie. 

I  mayn't  care  so  much  as  I  did  about  flowers, 
And  daisies,  and  roses,  and  posies,  and  bowers, 
In  the  days  of  my  youth,  but,  though  they  have 

gone  by, 
I  know  I  still  care  about  Gooseberry  Pie, 
Gooseberry  Pic,  &,c. 

Bright  eyes  of  young  ladies,  though  charming 

to  see, 
Mayn't  have  the  effect  they  ouco  had  upon  mo, 


I've  not  got  to  thinking  those  eyes  all  my  eye, 
Although  I  think  more  about  Gooseberry  Pie, 
Gooseberry  Pie,  &c. 

Maybe  that  the  thought  of  reforming  mankind, 
Has  rather  less  hold  than  it  had  on  my  mind  ; 
At  times  I'm  afraid  it's  of  no  use  to  try, 
But  I've  not  lost  my  faith  yet  in  Gooseberry  Pie, 
Gooseberry  Pic,  &c. 

I  like  it  with  sugar,  I  like  it  with  cream. 
Oh,  do  not  believe  me  the  jrhitton  I  seem  ! 
I  seek  not,  I  care  not,  for  French  stew  or  fry, 
But  Fm  fond  of  a  true  English  Gooseberry  Pie. 
Gooseberry  Pie,  &c. 

Now  ripe  are  the  Goose^ogs,  I  speak  as  a  boy, 
And  I've  still  a  fresh  feeling  that  Time  can't 

destroy, 
One  youthful  affection,  when,  lieaving  a  sigh, 
I  breathe  a  long  farewell  to  Gooseberry  Pie  ! 
Gooseberry  Pie,  Gooseberry  Pic, 
I  retain  my  affection  for  Gooseberry  Pie. 
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INSCRIBED     TO    W .     B. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

As  they  who  watch  by  sick-beds  find  relief 
Unwittin,ojly  from  the  great  stress  of  grief 
And  anxious  care  in  fantasies  outwrought 
From   the  hearth's  embers  flickering  low,  or 

caught 
From  whispering  wind,  or  tread  of  passing  feet, 
Or  vagrant  memory  calling  up  some  sweet 
Snatch  of  old  song  or  romance,  whence  or  why 
They  scarcely  know  or  ask, — so,  thou  and  I, 
Nursed  in  th(j  faith  that  Truth  alone  is  strong 
In  the  endurance  which  outwearies  Wrong, 
With  meek  persistence  baffling  brutal  force. 
And  trusting  God  against  the  universe, — 
We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  may  not  share 
With  other  weapons  than  the  patriot's  prayer, 
Yet  owning,  with  full  hearts  and  moistened 

eyes. 
The  awful  beauty  of  self-sacrifice, 
And  wrung  by  keenest  sympathy  for  all 
Who  give  their  loved  ones  for  the  living  wall 
'Twixt  law  and  treason, — in  this  evil  day 
May  Imply  find,  through  automatic  play 
Of  pen  and  pencil,  solace  to  our  pain. 
And  hearten  others  with  the  strength  we  gain, 
I  know  it  has  been  said  our  times  require 
No  play  of  art,  nor  dalliance  with  the  lyre. 
No  Aveak  essay  with  Fancy's  chloroform 
To  calm  the  hot,  mad  pulses  of  the  storm. 
But  the  stern  war-blast  rather,  such  as  sets 
The  battle's  teeth  of  serried  bayonets. 
And  pictures  grim  as  Vcrnct's.   Yet  with  these 
Some  softer  tints  may  blend,  and  milder  keys 
Relieve  the  storm-stunned  ear.    Let  us  keep 

sweet. 
If  so  we  may,  our  hearts,  even  while  we  eat 
The  bitter  harvest  of  our  own  device 
And  half  a  century's  moral  cowardice. 
As  Niirnberg  sang  while  Wittenberg  defied. 
And  Krauach  painted  by  his  Luther's  side. 
And  through  the  war-march  of  the  Puritan 
The  silver  stream  of  Marveli's  music  ran. 
So  let  the  household  melodies  be  sung. 
The  pleasant  pictures  on  the  v/all  be  hung, — 
So  let  us  hold  against  the  hosts  of  Night 
And  Slavery  all  our  vantage-ground  of  Light. 
Let  Treason  boast  its  savagery,  and  shake 
From  its  flag-folds  its  symbol  rattlesnake, 
Nurse  its  fine  arts,  lay  human  skins  in  tan, 
And  carve  its  pipe-bowls  from  the  bones  of 

man. 
And  make  the  tale  of  Fijian  banquets  dull 
By  drinking  whiskey  from  a  loyal  skull, — 
But  let  us  guard,  till  this  sad  war  shall  cease 
(God  grant  it  soon  !)  the  graceful  arts  of  peace  : 
No  foes  are  conquered  who  the  victors  teach 
Their  vandal  manners  and  barbaric  speech. 

And  while,  with  hearts  of  thankfulness,  we  bear 
Of  the  great  common  burden  our  full  share. 
Let  none  upbraid  us  that  the  waves  entice 
Thy  sea-dipped  pencil,  or  some  quaint  device, 
Bhythraic  and  sweet,  beguiles  my  pen  away 
From  the  sharp  strifes  and  sorrows  of  to-day. 


Thus,  while  the  east-wind  keen  from  Labrador 

Sings  in  the  leafless  elms,  and  from  the  shore 

Of  the  great  sea  comes  the  monotonous  roar 

Of  the  long-breaking  surf,  and  all  the  sky 

Is  gray  with  cloud,  home-bound  and  dull,  I  try 

To  time  a  simple  legend  to  the  sounds 

Of  winds  in  tlie  woods,  and  waves  on  pebbled 

bohnds, — 
A  song  of  breeze  and  billow,  such  as  might 
Be  sung  by  tired  sea-painters,  who  at  night 
Look  from  their  hemlock  camps,  by  quiet  covo 
Or  beach,  moon-lighted,  on  the  waves  they  love. 
(So  hast  thou  looked,  when  level  sunset  lay 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  some  Eastern  bay, 
And  all  the  spray-moist  rocks  and  waves  that 

rolled 
Up  the  white  sand-slopes  flushed  with  ruddy 

gold.) 
Something  it  has — a  flavor  of  the  sea, 
And  ^he  sea's  freedom — which  reminds  of  thee. 
Its  faded  picture,  diml}"-  smiling  down 
From  the  blurred  fresco  of  the  ancient  town, 
I  have  not  touched  with  warmer  tints  in  vain. 
If,  in  this  dark,  sad  year,  it  steals  one  thought 

from  pain. 


AMY   WENTWORTH. 

Her  fingers  shame  the  ivory  keys 

They  dance  so  light  along ; 
The  bloom  upon  her  parted  lips 

Is  sweeter  than  the  song. 

O  perfumed  suitor,  spare  thy  smiles  ! 

Her  thoughts  are  not  of  thee  : 
She  better  loves  the  salted  Avind, 

The  voices  of  the  sea. 

Her  heart  is  like  an  outbound  ship 

That  at  its  anchor  swings  ; 
The  murmur  of  the  stranded  shell 

Is  in  the  song  she  sings. 

She  sings,  and,  smiling,  hears  her  praise. 

But  dreams  the  while  of  one 
Who  watches  from  his  sea-blown  deck 

The  icebergs  in  the  sun. 

She  questions  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

And  every  fog-wreath  dim. 
And  bids  the  sea-birds  flying  north 

Bear  messages  to  him. 

She  speeds  them  with  the  thanks  of  men 

He  perilled  life  to  save, 
And  grateful  prayers  like  holy  oil 

To  smooth  for  him  the  wave. 

Brown  Viking  of  the  fishing-smack  ! 

Fair  toast  of  all  the  town  ! — 
The  skipper's  jerkin  ill  beseems 

The  lady's  silken  gown  ! 

But  ne'er  shall  Amy  Wentworth  wear 

For  bim  the  blush  of  shame 
Who  dares  to  set  his  manly  gifts 

Against  her  ancient  name. 


The  stream  is  brightest  at  its  spring, 

And  blood  is  not  like  wine  ; 
Nor  honored  less  than  ho  who  heirs 

Is  ho  who  founds  a  line. 

Full  lightly  shall  the  prize  bo  won, 

If  love  be  Fortune's  spur  ; 
And  never  maiden  stoops  to  him 

Who  lifts  himself  to  her. 

Her  home  is  brave  in  JafFrey  Street, 
With  stately  stairways  worn 

By  feet  of  old  Colonial  knights 
And  ladies  gentle-born. 

Still  green  about  its  ample  porch 

The  English  ivy  twines, 
Trained  back  to  show  in  English  oak 

The  herald's  carven  signs. 

And  on  her,  from  the  wainscot  old, 

Ancestral  faces  frown, — 
And  this  has  worn  the  soldier's  sword, 

And  that  the  judge's  gown. 

But,  strong  of  will  and  proud  as  they, 

Slie  walks  the  gallery-floor 
As  if  she  trod  her  sailor's  deck 

By  stormy  Labrador ! 

The  sweet-brier  blooms  on  Kittery-side, 
And  green  are  Elliot's  bowers  ; 

Her  garden  is  the  pebbled  beach. 
The  mosses  are  her  flowers. 

She  looks  across  the  harbor-bar 

To  see  the  white  gulls  fly, 
His  greeting  from  the  Northern  sea 

Is  in  their  clanging  cry. 

She  hums  a  song,  and  dreams  that  he, 

As  in  its  romance  old. 
Shall  homeward  ride  with  silken  sails 

And  masts  of  beaten  gold  ! 

Oh,  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  fair. 

And  high  and  low  mate  ill ; 
But  love  has  never  known  a  law 

Beyond  its  own  sweet  will ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Thy  blue  eyes  smiled  and  yearned,  a  year  ago  ; 
Thy  softly  veiling  curls,  of  hazel  shine, 

Fled  down  thy  brow  in  radiant  overflow. 
Their  halo  half  foreshadowing  thy  divine, — 
And  round  thy  neck  were  dimpled  claspings 
infantine. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

M.   M.    C. 

March  22d,   1861. 

Slow  roll  the  hours  that  waft  thee  farther  on. 
My  blessed  one,  from  my  desiring  eyes  ! 

The  days  of  lonely  loss  have  come,  are  gone, — 
And  as  they  go,  still  lonelier  days  arise, 
Until  the  rounded  year  fulfils  its  destinies. 

A  year  ago,  thou  wert  the  gentle  light 

And  happy  centre  of  an  earthly  home  ; 
Though  wcU-belovcd,  we  deemed  thee  not  too 
bright 
To  grace  awhile  our  pathway  wearisome  ; — 
Our  dull  ears  heard  no  angel  whisper,  "  Sis- 
ter, como !  " 


Aye!  one  brief  year  ago,  thy  children  came, 
And  grasped  thy  robe,  and  drew  thy  kisses 
down, 

And  lightly  carolled  "  Mother !  "  holy  name, 
That  on  thy  fair  head  set  its  queenliest  crown, 

0  lowly  laid  !  and  fast  these  grieving  tears 

rain  down. 

A  year  ago,  we  saw  thy  large  eyes  veil 

In  that  pathetic  sleep  which  knows  no  day, 

And  purely  sculptured — sacred,  still  and  pale — 
We  hid  thee  in  thy  dreamless  rest  away  ; — 
Our  Eden-bird  had  flown  from  that  enchanted 
clay. 

Now  thou  art  blessed  in  some  celestial  air, 
Whose  calm  effulgence  floods  the  jasper  sea  ; 

Safe  art  thou  harbored  in  the  haven  where 
Thy  chastened  spirit  long  desired  to  be  ; — 
Storms  sweep  no  more,  nor  billows  bound  for 
thee. 

I  know  'tis  surely  so — heaven's  splendors  rise 
From  thy  dissolving  tabernacle's  wrack  ; 

0  might  they  flash  in  vision  on  these  eyes  ! 
My  faith  is  frail  to  trace  thy  shining  track  ; 

1  only  miss  thy  shining  smile,  and  wish  thee 

back. 

0  how  I  miss  thee  !    Evening  never  falls, 
Nor  morning  springeth  with  its  minstrelsy. 

Nor  importuning  night-wind  ever  calls  * 

From  airy  deep  to  deep,  but  calleth  thee  ; 
And  still  the  Where,  0  where!  floats  unavail- 
ingly. 

0  might  I  sit  once  more  by  thy  dear  side, 
And  take  thy  hand,  and  smooth  thy   ten- 
drilled  hair, 

And  search  thy  face,  my  sweetest,  bluest-eyed, 
And  read  thy  soul,  shrined  luminously  there. 
My  burdened  heart  would  lightlier  lift   its 
cross  and  care. 

When  shall  it  be  ?     O  lost  beloved  one,  say  ! 

How  many  trailing  seasons  shall  it  be 
Before  I  tread  with  thee  the  sphery  way, 
And  the  deep  things  we  talked  of,  scan  with 

thee. 
Drinking  the  morning  stars'  triumphal  sym- 
phony 1 

1  may  not  know.     The  golden  time  is  set 
In  some  sure  day  beyond  my  narrow  ken, 

And  though  I  wait  a  ifttle  longer  yet, 
It  will  inevitably  come,  and  then. 
The  veil  withdrawn,   I  shall  behold    thee. 

Sweet !  again. 
Illinois.  J.  Tv.  M. 

—Church  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  XV.      A  MEETING. 

Stowe  Street  is  one  of  those  numerous 
parallel  "  no  thoroughfares  "  which  pierce 
the  Strand  crosswise,  and  leading  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  arrive  at  a  sudden 
termination  of  close  iron  railings.  Passing 
along  the  Strand,  glimpses  of  the  Thames 
are  every  now  and  then  to  be  caught  by- 
means  of  these  streets  as  through  crannies 
in  a  wall.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  a 
colossal  panorama  of  the  river  had  been  cut 
into  transverse  slips,  and  pasted  up  here  and 
there  to  break  the  monotonous  line  of  houses. 
A  slight  dash  of  water  and  sky  crossing 
pleasantly,  now  and  then,  an  endless  warp 
of  bricks  and  mortar — a  savory  morsel  of  an 
unwieldly  and  disproportioned  sandwich — 
soothing  to  the  eye,  though  the  heaven  may 
be  lead-colored  and  the  wavelets  opaque, 
and  the  freight  they  float  no  better  than 
shapeless  barges  with  brown  patched  sails, 
carried  up  by  the  tide,  or  gross  blunt-edged 
lighters  **zedding  "  along,  careless  what  they 
bump  against,  like  strong  drunken  men ;  or 
lively  little  steamers,  that  dart  about  like 
tadpoles,  and  make  so  much  noise  and  carry 
so  many,  and  all  for  so  small  a  charge. 

London  is  more  thoroughly  partitioned 
into  quarfiers  than  is  demonstrable  by  maps ; 
or  than  many  people  imagine.  These  pur- 
blind defiles,  hemmed  in  between  a  silent 
and  a  particularly  loud  highway,  may  be 
said  to  be  set  apart  for  the  open-air  per- 
formances of  barrel-organs.  Punch  and  Judy, 
the  street  conjuror,  the  versatile  monkey 
who  plays  the  fiddle  and  goes  through  the 
musketry  exercise  with  equal  ability,  the 
acrobats  :  and  for  the  residence  of  many 
lodgers  of  semi-respectable  and  not  expen- 
sive habits.  The  neighborhood  is  thickly 
populated :  it  contains  few  shops,  but  sev- 
eral ofiices,  in  which  vague  professions  are 
carried  on.  The  tenants  generally  are  in- 
clined to  be  mysterious  as  to  their  occupa- 
tion ;  they  all  carry  street-door  keys,  are 
partial  to  late  suppers  of  a  shell-fish  charac- 
ter, never  clean  their  windows,  and  invari- 
ably evade  the  income-tax  collector. 

It  was  noon  when  Wilford  knocked  at  the 
door  of  No.  67  Stowe  Street.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  such   a  proceeding  were 
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heads  projected,  and  he  was  probably  in- 
spected by  the  residents  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  The  door  was  at  length  opened 
by  a  short,  broad  servant — "servant  gal" 
perhaps  conveys  the  most  complete  notion 
of  her — warm,  moist,  and  not  clean  looking, 
always  busy  holding  on  to  her  rough  head  a 
whitey-brown  cap,  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  some  volatile  attribute,  and  was 
constantly  flying  behind  or  soaring  above 
away  from  her  ;  with  muscular  red  chapped 
arms,  and  a  dirty  lilac  print  dress,  the  seams 
of  which  had  parted  in  various  places  sub- 
jected to  special  tension,  and  (of  course)  black 
stockings,  open  at  the  heels,  casing  legs  of 
substance  ankles  of  power  rather  than  grace. 
She  had  always  a  scared  wild  way  with  her. 
She  tacked  and  tumbled  along  a  good  deal, 
leaving  in  her  progress  the  marks  of  black 
hands  upon  walls  and  doors,  and  banisters ; 
and  when  asked  questions,  had  a  way  of  low- 
ering her  head  menacingly,  as  though  she 
were  about  to  butt  at  or  to  toss  her  ques- 
tioner. These  qualities  allowed  for,  she  was 
a  hard-working,  industrious,  good-natured, 
and  useful  domestic,  very  valuable  to  No. 
67  Stowe  Street,  and  the  dwellers  therein. 
Her  manner  of  fetching  the  beer  from  the 
public  house  at  the  corner,  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted  (and  she  was  frequently  out 
on  such  a  mission,  for  her  employers  had  a 
habit  of  requiring  refreshment  at  almost  im- 
possible hours,  and  so  to  say,  running  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  very  fine  indeed),  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  intrepid,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  rapid 
feats  on  record. 

"  Was  Madame  Boisfleury  at  home  ?  " 
The  servant  stared  at  \Vilford  through 
the  half-opened  door,  lowering  her  head  with 
doubtful  intentions.  She  seemed  to  regard 
the  inquiry  as  an  innovation  for  which  she 
was  totally  unprepared,  and  a  reply  to  it  as 
decidedly  out  of  her  range  of  duties,  and  to 
conquer  with  difficulty  a  strong  impulse 
prompting  her  to  slam  to  the  door  and  hurry 
from  the  scene.  Finally,  she  admitted  the 
visitor  to  the  door-mat — leaving  him  there 
stranded,  as  it  were,  on  a  desert  island,  "  to 
go  and  see."  She  was  sometime  gone ; 
meanwhile  the  visitor,  quite  unconsciously 


quite  out  of  rule.  He  was  detained  some  I  was  the  subject  of  considerable  curiosity  and 
time  on  the  step  ;  yet  hie  could  plainly  hear  contemplation  on  the  part  of  several  specta- 
the  noise  of  persons  moving  about  in  the  !  tors  resident  in  the  house,  who  hung  over 
passage.      Windows   were  thrown  up  and  j  the  staircase  in  almost  dangerous  attitudes 
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the  better  to  view.  Finally  the  servant  re- 
turned. Much  talking  and  hurrying  about, 
and  banging  of  doors,  had  been  heard  in  her 
absence.  As  in  her  ascent,  so  in  her  descent, 
she  manifested  an  unchariness  connected 
"with  the  display  of  her  hose,  that,  consider- 
ing its  want  of  repair,  was  decidedly  remark- 
able. 

"  Madame  was  at  home,  on  the  second- 
floor— would  he  walk  up  ?  "  He  would — 
and  he  did.  The  servant  thereupon  left  him 
to  his  own  resources,  and  forthwith  precipi- 
tated herself  down  the  kitchen  stairs  with 
singular  recklessness.  But  she  laid  stress 
on  speed  ;  and  as  she  had  found  by  experi- 
ence that  people  often  got  down  stairs  more 
quickly  by  falling  than  by  a  more  gradual 
and  safer  method,  she  elected  as  a  rule  the 
former  procedure.  It  is  true  that  to  a  by- 
stander it  looked  a  little  like  suicide ;  but 
if  speed  was  gained,  pray  what  did  that  mat- 
ter ? 

The  door  of  the  front  room  on  the  second 
floor  being  open,  Wilford  entered  there. 
He  found  himself  alone.  The  room  was  so 
respectably  furnished  that  one  might  have 
wondered,  at  a  first  glance,  how  it  was  the 
general  effect  was  yet  so  shabby  and  com- 
fortless. But  a  very  little  will  give  an  awry 
look.  The  failing  here  was  general  untidi- 
ness; crooked  blinds,  tumbled  curtains, 
draggled  table-cover,  littered  mantelpiece, 
answept  hearth,  dull  grate,  powdered  with 
white  ashes,  nothing  "  put  away,"  and  every 
chair  occupied  by  some  book,  or  paper,  or 
parcel,  or  article  of  dress ;  and  one  over- 
riding notion  as  to  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  the  windows  could  be  left  open  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  and  a  little  fresh  air  admitted 
into  the  place. 

There  was  the  rustling  of  a  dress  ;  a  tall 
woman  swept  into  the  room. 

Old  and  wrinkled  evidently,  in  spite  of  her 
paint  (white  and  red),  her  glossy  false  hair, 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  jewelled  fillet,  her  pen- 
cilled eyebrows,  her  thousand-and-one  toil- 
ette frauds  upon  Nature  and  Time.  What 
a  strange  sinister  look  there  was  in  the  eyes 
of  this  woman  ! — so  restless,  yet  so  weak 
and  mabid,  glittering  out  of  a  tangle  of 
wrinkles  with  the  sort  of  ferret-red  briUiance 
of  sham-jewols.  What  hard  ugly  lines  were 
carven  round  her  features — not  ill-formed, 
but  ill-combined; — resulting  in  an  oxpres- 
siou  of  treachery  and  cunning  and  cruelty  ! 
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The  mouth  especially,  hard  and  coarse,  and 
the  teeth — greatly  revealed  when  she  spoke 
— large  and  ill-shapen,  and  especially  bad  in 
hue,  thanks,  perhaps  to  the  contrast  with  the 
vivid  artificial  bloom  in  their  neighborhood. 
She  was  attired  in  greasy  black  satin,  with 
a  handsome  India  shawl  huddled  upon  her 
shoulders,  probably  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  dress  had  been  hastily  assumed,  and  had 
not  indeed  been  effectually  fastened  at  the 
back.  She  made  a  low  curtsey  to  her  vis- 
itor as  she  closed  the  door  after  her,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  Her  sly  eyes  passed 
rapidly  over  Wilford.  She  seemed  to  pro- 
long her  salutation  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gaining  time  and  thoroughly  examining 
his  looks  and  bearing,  and  satisfying  herself 
thereupon.  And  she  was  evidently  a  little 
unnerved.  Her  hand  shook  as  shn  stretched 
it  forth ;  it  was  more  decorated  with  jewelry 
than  cleanliness ;  and  her  rings  had  a  sus- 
picious look  about  them.  But  this  might 
be  purely  fancy.  There  are  some  hands 
upon  which  the  best  of  gold  appears  like 
brass,  and  the  purest  diamond  no  better  than 
paste. 

"  O  Mr.  Hadfield,  this  is  kind,"  she  said, 
in  a  hollow,  drawling,  carnying  tone  of 
voice. 

Either  he  did  not  really  see  or  he  pur- 
posely disregarded  her  outstretched  hand. 
Certainly  he  did  not  take  it,  and  she  calmly 
v.'ithdrew  it,  but  with  no  air  of  being  of- 
fended. For  some  moments  he  was  silent. 
He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  averted  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  at  last  in  a  low,  constrained 
voice,  with  evident  effort. 

"  Madame  Pichot,"  he  began. 

''  Boisfleurij"  she  interrupted,  holding  up 
her  hands  with  an  imploring  gesture,  "  will 
you  oblige  me  so  far  ?  Boisfleury.  There 
are  reasons  for  the  change.  Not  Pichot, 
thank  you — Boisjieury.  Will  you  bear  that 
in  mind  ?  " 

"  The  name  matters  little.  Boisfleury,  if 
you  will.  I  have  received  your  letter.  You 
wished  to  see  me.     I  am  here." 

"  But  why  this  tone  ?  "  she  asked,  affect- 
edly, her  head  on  one  side,  and  a  dreadful 
smile  upon  her  lips ;  "  why  so  severe — so 
abrupt  ?  This  is  not  the  Wilford  Hadfield 
I  remember  years  back.  What  a  change ! 
To  think  that  we  should  meet  like  this  ! " 
She  dabbed  her  eyes  with  a  crumpled,  soiled 
lace  pocket-handkerchief. 
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"  I  think  you  forget  how  we  parted,"  he 
said,  coldly. 

"  But  are  we  not  friends  ?  " 

"Friends  I"  he  repeated,  scornfully. 

"  You  are  not  kind  to  one  you  have  known 
so  long.  You  don't  appear  glad  to  see  me." 
There  was  something  sickening  about  her 
fawning,  false  manner. 

"  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you." 

"  You  don't  ask  me  how  I  am."  She 
passed  over  his  look  of  contempt  for  her, 
and  added,  "  You  don't  ask  after  Regine — 
no,  nor  Alexis ;  he  has  grown  quite  a  man, 
has  Alexis.  You  don't  know  how  useful  he 
is  to  me.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  seen 
you  now  but  for  Alexis." 

"  And  your  husband  ?  '*  She  trembled  a 
little — the  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and 
heightened  her  rouge. 

"  Dominique  is  In  Paris.  He  is  not  well ; 
he  is  confined  to  his  room  ;  he  is  no  longer 
so  young  as  he  has  been.  He  is  often  ill 
now,  and  unable  to  go  out,  or  he  would  be 
here  now." 

"  And  now,  tell  me — you  have  found  me 
— I  am  here  in  consequence  of  your  request, 
— What  is  your  wish  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  to  be  friends,  then  ?  You 
seek  to  quarrel  with  me." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  he  said,  harshly. 
Her  manner  changed  —  it  became  more 
brusque  and  abrupt.  They  had  been  stand- 
ing hitherto. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps 
our  conversation  may  be  of  some  length. 
You  desire  to  know  why  I  sent  to  you  ?  "  He 
signified  assent.  . "  Well,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  explain  that  to  you — it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  you,  perhaps,  to  discover  the  reason 
without  any  explanation.  Look  around  you 
— you  see  where  we  are  living — you  see  the 
sort  of  neighborhood — the  position  we  oc- 
cupy— our  manner  of  life.  Is  it  the  sort  of 
sphere  in  which  /  ought  to  move,  or  Regine, 
or  Alexis  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  you  in  a  humbler  one," 
he  remarked.  The  words  angered  her. 
"  You  were  not  always  Madame  Boisfleury 
nor  even  Pichot.  You  are  English  born — 
of  obscure  parents.  Years  ago,  when  you 
were — " 

"  Enough  ! "  she  cried,  almost  fiercely. 
"  Is  it  a  fit  position  for  Alexis — for  Regine  ? 
Do  you  know  what  she  is  doing  to  earn  her 
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livelihood  ?    Do  you  know  to  what  an  occu- 
pation she  has  been  compelled  to  stoop  ?  " 

She  tossed  over  a  thin  printed  paper  which 
she  took  from  the  mantel-shelf.  He  glanced 
at  the  paper,  then  folded  it,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  even  so  honest  as  this," 
he  said,  calmly ;  "  for,  after  all,  this  mai/  be 
honest." 

His  quiet  manner,  whether  genuine  or 
afiected,  rufiled  the  woman. 

"  If  you  will  not  gather  my  object  from 
what  I  have  said  already,  if  you  will  not 
guess  it  by  the  aid  of  your  memory  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  I  will  tell 
you  my  meaning  in  plain  words."  She  struck 
the  table  smartly  with  her  closed  hand.  "  I 
want  money." 

"  I  imagined  as  much." 

"  And  I  loill  have  it." 

"  You  will  NOT.  For  a  sufficient  reason 
— I  have  none.  Years  ago  I  gave  all  I  had. 
You  may  remember  the  conditions  —  my 
presence  here,  at  your  request,  is  a  breach 
of  them." 

"You  have  been  unmolested  for  a  long 
while;  application  would  not  be  made  to 
you  now  were  it  not  inevitable.  I  am  in 
debt.  I  am  much  in  want  of  money.  I  am 
speaking  only  in  my  own  name,  but  I  might 
comprise  others  in  my  remarks  —  money 
must  be  had.  To  whom  should  I  apply  for 
it,  if  not  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  misunderstand  my  position.  You 
are  unacquainted  with  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case." 

*'  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  so." 

"  The  situation  of  the  Wilford  Hadfield 
whom  you  knew  years  ago,  and  of  the  man 
who  now  stands  before  you  are  widely  differ- 
ent." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  say  again.  Perhaps  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  than  you  think.  Your  father  is  dead. 
He  died  nearly  three  years  ago.  I  saw  the 
notice  in  the  newspapers.     By  his  death — " 

"  By  his  death  I  was  not — am  not — one 
sou  the  richer." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Wilford ;  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  younger 
son,  and  cast  you  off.  Why — t/ou  best  know." 

"  Then  with  these  facts  before  you — 
though  how  you  became  acquainted  with 
them  I  know  not — " 
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"  Bah !  "  she  interrupted,  rudely,  "  there 
need  be  no  mystery  in  the  matter  on  my 
part.  Wills  can  be  read  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons for  a  shilling ;  and  to  make  sure,  I 
travelled  down  to  Grilling  Abbots." 

"  You  did  ?  "  he  cried,  frowning. 

"  /  did.  Why  should  I  not  ?  Is  not  the 
place  free  to  all  the  world  ?  There  are  no 
passports  in  this  country.  What  was  to 
hinder  my  going  there — with  Alexis,  my 
son — to  stop  at  the  George  Inn,  for  a  little 
holiday  and  change  of  air?  Who  was  to 
recognize  me  ?  I  was  not  there  as  Madame 
Pichot ;  nor  Madame  Boisfleury  neither,  for 
that  matter.  Why  should  I  not  go  to  see 
all  the  show  places  in  the  neighborhood — 
the  castle  at  Mowle,  the  druidical  remains 
at  Chingley,  the  Norman  church  at  Grilling 
Abbots — yes,  and  the  picture  gallery  at  the 
Grange  ? " 

What  a  hateful  sneer  was  on  her  face  as 
she  ran  through  this  list ! 

"  You  went  to  the  Grange  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Mr.  Stephen  Hadfield 
is  liberal ;  he  throws  open  his  house  for  in- 
spection two  days  in, the  week,  the  "visitor 
producing  his  card,  or  procuring  a  ticket 
from  Mr.  Joyce  of  the  George  Inn.  Why 
should  I  not  go  over  the  Grange  ?  Though 
I  knew  every  inch  of  it  years  ago ;  many 
years  now.  Well,  the  people  talk  in  that 
neighborhood  just  as  much  as  they  used  to 
talk  in  the  old  time.  The  servants  talk  at 
the  Grange,  the  frequenters  of  the  George 
talk,  all  Grilling  Abbots  talks.  I  soon 
learned  that  you  had  been  disinherited." 

"  W^ell,  did  that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

But  she  did  not  heed  the  question. 

"  And  I  learned  that  Mr.  Stephen  was 
master  of  the  Grange,  and  I  saw  him  often 
about  the  place,  with  his  wife  and  children — 
quite  a  family  party.  A  nice,  amiable-look- 
ing gentleman,  and  every  one  said  that  he 
was  as  good  and  nice  and  amiable  as  he 
looked  ;  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  his 
brother  had  quitted  the  Grange ;  that  he 
would  have  given  him  anything  to  remain, 
would  give  him  anything  now — no  matter 
what ;  that  there  was  no  quarrel  betAveen 
the  brothers  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilford  might 
still  have  half  the  estates,  even,  if  he 
chose." 

"  They  told  you  this  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Did    they  tell  you,   also,   that  I  had 
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refused  these  things  a  dozen  times — that  I 
had  determined  that  the  will  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  its  integrity — and  that  not  one 
halfpenny  of  my  father's  money  should  find 
its  way  into  my  pocket  ?  Did  they  tell  you 
that  also  ?  " 

"  They  did." 

"  W^ell  ?  " 

"  And  I  did  not  believe  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  knew  the  time  might  arrive 
\  when  you  would  be  glad  to  dip  your  hand 
into  your  brother's  purse  willingly  proffered. 
And  I  was  right.  The  time  has  arrived  now. 
I  If  you  have  not  the  money  we  need,  you 
I  will  obtain  it  from  Mr.  Stephen  Hadfield  of 
the  Grange,  your  younger  brother." 

"  You  are  wrong." 

He  rose  with  a  determined  air,  as  though 
to  end  the  interview.     He  took  his  hat. 

"  You  are  wrong,  Madame  Boisfleury. 
As  I  said  at  first,  I  have  no  money.  I  am 
a  poor  man ;  I  work  for  my  bread  ;  I  am 
quite  unable  to  assist  you,  if  I  were  even 
willing  so  to  do,  and  I  am  not." 

"  This  is  hasty  conduct,  Mr.  Wilford  ;  you 
will  think  better  of  it." 

"  Undeceive  yourself." 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Then  the 
woman  resumed : 

"  I  heard  other  things  at  Grilling  Abbots 
— strange  things  they  were,  too,  and  very 
new  to  me — very  new  indeed.  You  were  ill 
at  one  time,  it  seems  ;  so  ill  that  you  were 
quite  given  over  ;  no  one  expected  that  you 
would  ever  recover.  Meanwhile  you  were 
a  visitor  beneath  the  roof  of  the  doctor  at 
Grilling  Abbots — Mr.  Fuller,  who  resides 
in  the  pretty  white  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
town." 

She  stopped,  looking  at  him  with  a  strange 
meaning  in  her  red,  restless  eyes. 

"  Well  ?  "  Wilford  said,  rather  faintly. 

"You  recovered,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the 
doctor,  and  the  nursing  of  his  daughters." 

He  trembled  visibly,  looking  askance  as 
she  said  this. 

"  You  were  very  grateful  for  hi-s  and  their 
zeal,  were  you  not  ?  It  was  necessary  to  do 
something  in  proof  of  your  gratitude,  was 
it  not  ?  So  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  you 
made  love  to  the  eldest  daughter — offered 
her  your  hand  in  marriage,  made  her  your 
wife.     Was  that  the  reason  ?  " 

He  made  no  answer;  he  was  breathing 
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heavily,  his  hands  shaking  as  with  palsy, 
his  face  pale  as  death. 

"  Violet  Fuller,"  the  woman  went  on.  "  I 
saw  her  name  in  the  register  of  marriages  in 
Grilling  Abbots  Church.  I  asked  to  see  the 
book,  and  they  showed  it  to  me.  I  saw  her 
signature — *  Violet  Fuller' — and  yours— 
'Wilford  Hadfield'— written  boldly  and 
plainly  enough  ;  and  her  father  and  her  sis- 
ter—they too  signed  the  book — the  wit- 
nesses, I  suppose.  Oh,  it  was  very  complete  j 
and  very  interesting." 

She  stopped  again,  glancing  at  him  as 
though  she  expected  him  to  speak.  But  he 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so  ;  he  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  turned  from  her. 

"  Is  not  all  this  true  ?  " 

"It  is  true," he  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  with  a  gasp. 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  this  would  never 
come  to  my  ears :  that  the  whole  thing 
"would  be  kept  secret  and  hushed  up.  You 
did  not  manage  very  well.  You  should  not 
have  had  the  wedding  at  Grilling  Abbots ; 
that  was  a  mistake — a  decided  oversight. 
I  give  you  credit  for  the  way  you  have  hid 
yourself  in  London.  Yet  an  assumed  name 
is  an  easy  matter,  and  London  is  a  very 
large  place.  I  could  not  get  your  address 
at  Grilling  Abbots,  nobody  would  tell  me ; 
probably,  nobody  knew  except  the  members 
of  your  own  family,  and  I  could  not  well  ask 
them.  But  Alexis  is  very  clever  if  he  once 
gets  a  clue.  Give  him  a  scent,  and  he'll 
follow  it  like  a  bloodhound.  I  learned  that 
you  had  been  publishing  books — quite  a 
celebrated  author,  I  declare.  I  fancy  Alexis 
found  you  out  by  tracking  you  from  the  pub- 
lisher's to  your  lodgings  in  Freer  Street. 
Is  not  that  where  you  live  ?  He  has  been 
on  your  heels  for  some  days,  following  you 
like  a  dog.  Oh,  he  is  a  faithful  creature — a 
good  boy  is  Alexis." 

Still  Wilford  said  nothing;  he  looked 
dazed  and  confused,  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"  I  have  not  been  to  Freer  Street  myself; 
I  have  not  yet  called  upon  your  wife." 

"  You  will  not  go  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  acute  suffering. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

"Is  she, pretty,  this  wife  of  yours?  this 
doctor's  daughter  ?  this  Violet  Fuller  ? — 
charming  name,  so  romantic.    And  there's 


a  baby,  too,  is'nt  there  ?   a  son  and  heir 
Dear  me !    how  interesting." 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  "  be  silent.  You  will 
drive  me  mad." 

She  abandoned  the  air  of  banter  she  had 
assumed,  and  said  in  coarse,  blunt  tones  : 

"  You  will  give  me  this  money,  then  ?  " 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked, 
feebly. 

"  A  mere  trifle — and  when  it  is  paid — " 

"  You  will  demand  a  further  and  a  further 
sum ;  what  security  oan  I  have  that  this 
demand  will  not  be  repeated  ?  "   ■ 

"  What  security  can  you  have  ?  I  will 
give  you  my  word." 

"Bah!" 

"  I  will  take  an  oath." 
'  "  Your  oath !  " 

"You  can  but  have  a  promise.  I  will 
sign  what  papers  you  will ;  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  molest  you  no  more." 

"  You  pledged  yourself  to  the  same  effect 
years  ago.  How  have  you  kept  your  prom- 
ise ?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  help  for  it.  I  have 
been  in  great  trouble." 

"  Say  what  amount  will  satisfy  you." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds !  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  I  can  give  you  such  an  amount." 

"  It  is  a  mere  trifle.  I  might  have  de- 
manded double.  Your  brother  is  your 
banker.  You  have  but  to  ask  for  the  money 
to  obtain  it." 

"I  am  not  well,"  said  Wilford,  faintly. 
"I  grow  giddy  with  all  this  talking.  My 
head  seems  in  a  whirl.  Give  me  time  to 
think !  " 

"  Certainly  you  shall  have  time  to  think. 
I  am  not  ungenerous,  nor  unkind,  nor  for- 
getful of  the  past.  I  have  no  desire  to  quar- 
rel. Will  you  take  my  hand  now  ?  It  will 
be  far  better  that  we  should  remain  friends 
as  of  old." 

Again  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  while  a 
smile  full  of  malice  and  cruelty  disturbed 
the  rigid  lines  of  her  face.  With  an-  effort 
Wilford  conquered  a  feeling  of  intense  re- 
pugnance, and  took  her  hand  in  his,  holding 
it  for  a  moment,  and  then  dropping  it. 

"  Yes,  let  us  be  friends,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"And  when  will  you  let  me  know  your 
decision  ?    When  will  you  come  and  see  me 
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again  ?  "  She  varied  her  inquiry  with  some- 
thing of  a  return  to  her  old  fawning  manner. 
"  Shall  we  say  to-morrow — at  the  same 
hour?" 

"  To-morrow.  Be  it  so.  I  will  be  here." 
He  stopped  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
went  on  with  an  air  of  greater  determination 
than  he  had  evinced  for  some  time  during 
the  interview.  *'  But  remember,  if  I  pay 
this  money — I  say  if— foi  at  present  I  am 
undecided — " 

She  smiled  grimly,  bowing  her  head. 

"  You  will  understand  that  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  desire  that  certain  facts  known  to  us 
o»ly  should  not  be  revealed ;  because  to 
learn  of  these  things  might  be  annoying  and 
painful  to  others — not  because  I  have  any 
fears  as  to  what  the  result  of  a  revelation 
might  be  so  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned ;  I  fear  a  disclosure  only  on  account 
of  its  effects  upon  others.  You  understand 
me?" 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,"  she  an- 
swered, quietly,  "for  us  to  enter  upon  a 
question  of  this  nature." 

"  And,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  I  have  a  con- 
dition to  impose." 

"  A  condition !  "  the  woman  repeated, 
frowning. 

"  I  will  do  nothing  until  I  have  seen  Re- 
gine." 

"  Certainly.  You  shall  see  Regine ;  not 
now,  however — indeed,  she  is  not  here  now." 

"  But  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  desire  it." 

"Without  another  word  he  passed  out, 
pale,  perplexed,  lost  in  thought.  Almost 
mechanically  he  walked  along  the  Strand, 
blind  and  deaf  to  all  surrounding  sights  and 
sounds,  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple. 

Madame  Boisllcury  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments with  an  air  of  reflection.  Then  she 
smiled,  rubl-ing  her  hands.  There  was  quite 
a  metallic  sound  about  the  last-named  pro- 
ceeding, from  the  clinking  together  of  her 
rings.  She  looked  at  her  old,  furrowed, 
painted  face  in  the  glass  with  an  air  of  in- 
tense satisfiiction,  adjusting  the  folds  of  her 
soiled  blonde  cap,  rectifying  the  tangled, 
shrivelled,  artificial  flowers.  Then  she  went 
out,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

**  Who's  there?"  said  a  woman's  voice, 
loud,  but  not  unpleasing,  with  a  slightly  for- 
eign accent. 
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"  Regine,"  answered  Madame  Boisfleury, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  it's  only  me.  Let  me  in. 
I've  seen  him.  I  think  all  will  go  well.  I 
have  much  to  tell  you." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself.  My  ear  was  at 
the  keyhole.     I  heard  all !  " 

"  Open  the  door,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mad- 
ame Boisfleury,  rather  angrily.  "  I  want 
my  dress  hooked." 

CHAP.  XVI.      PUTTING  A  CASE. 

WiLFORD  hurriedly  entered  Martin's 
chambers  in  the  Temple. 

"Well,  old  friend,"  cried  Martin,  in  a 
cheerful  tone.  "  You're  better  this  morning. 
Let  me  hear  you  say  so  first  of  all.  Tell  me 
you've  slept  soundly,  have  got  over  all  faint- 
ness  and  giddiness,  and  are  now  yourself 
again." 

Wilford  seemed  not  to  hear  his  friend's 
inquiries.  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair, 
wiping  his  forehead  and  gazing  round  him 
abstractedly. 

*'  Thank  God  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  I  am 
here  again!  I  can  breathe  fieely  now.  I 
feel  as  though  I  had  been  poisoned  :  inhal- 
ing infected  air.  I  have  been  half-stifled,  I 
believe — half-mad,  perhaps.  There's  war- 
rant for  that  even !  "  and  he  laughed  wildly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Wil  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
tin, looking  at  him  curiously,  suspiciously. 
Wilford  made  no  answer ;  he  was  rolling 
his  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  easy  chair, 
swaying  about  restlessly,  his  fingers  fidget- 
ting,  twisting  together.  A  thought  occurred 
to  Martin. 

"  You're  not  followed  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Followed  !  "  Wilford  repeated  with  a 
start.  "  I  never  thought  of  that !  Yet  the 
thing  maij  be  ;  nay,  is  likely  enough — more 
than  likely.  They  may  have  set  a  watch 
upon  me  again.  He  may  have  tracked  me 
here,  even.  Heaven!  They  may  come  to 
you,  Martin." 

**  One  moment.     We'll  take  care  of  that." 

Martin  left  the  room.  He  closed  the 
outer  door  of  his  chambers.  There  was  a 
strange  expression  upon  his  face  as  he  did 
this.  "  How  dreadful !  *'  be  muttered,  "  if 
he  should  be  going  mad  !  "  and  he  turned 
quite  pale.  S])cedily,  however,  he  regained 
command  of  himself,  lie  had  fuM  posses- 
sion of  his  old,  calm,  pleasant  manner  when 
he  re-entered  his  room,  and  said  with  a 
laugh— 
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"  Now  our  foes  may  do  their  worst !  We 
are  closed  in  here,  against  the  world.  A 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  We'll  make  the 
same  rule  apply  to  chambers.  Now,  Wil, 
make  yourself  at  home ;  rest  yourself,  get 
on  to  that  sofa,  and  lie  full-length  if  you 
like  ;  it  is  not  long  enough,  I  grant,  that 
sofa ;  but  we  can  annex  a  chair,  and  adapt 
the  thing  to  your  lordship's  grand  propor- 
tions. Compose  yourself,  and  take  a  cigar ; 
a  smoke  in  the  morning  is  w^onderfully 
soothing,  only  the  tobacco  shouldn't  be  too 
strong,  and  you  shouldn't  smoke  too  much 
of  it ;  these  cigars  are  just  the  thing,  beau- 
tifully mild,  and  yet  with  a  good  flavor. 
Have  one  :  that's  right,  there's  a  dear  old 
boy ;  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  talk. 
We've  got  the  whole  day  before  us,  and  the 
night,  too,  for  that  matter.  You'll  be  all 
the  better  foi;  being  quiet  a  little.  I  can  see 
that." 

Martin's  pleasant  toned  voice,  and  quiet, 
winning  way — half  playful,  half  serious — 
had  all  the  tranquilizing  effects  he  contem- 
plated they  should  have  upon  his  friend. 
Wilford  was  soon  stretched  upon  the  sofa, 
holding  a  lighted  cigar  to  his  lips.  He  had 
yielded  to  the  plan  which  treated  him  almost 
as  an  invalid.  Indeed,  Martin's  tone,  while 
it  was  undoubtedly  considerate  and  tender, 
had  yet  in  it  an  authority  and  decision  which 
did  not  admit  of  denial,  and  Wilford  was 
hardly  conscious  himself  how  immediately 
he  had  given  way  to  Martin's  will. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  trouble  you  greatly,  Mar- 
tin, coming  in  here  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
lounging  and  smoking,  and  making  both  of 
us  idle."  I 

"  Don't   talk  of  such  a  thing.     Do  you 
fancy  that  idleness  isn't  pleasant  ?     Do  you 
think  one  isn't  very  glad  of  an  excuse  for  ! 
doing  nothing  ?    You're  not  inconveniencing 
me.     For  publishers  and  printers  I  don't  j 
feel  called  upon  to  answer.     And  why  should  I 
I  trouble  myself  about  their  aflairs  ?     They  ' 
don't  give  me   a  share  in  their  profits.     I 
wish  they  did." 

"  But  I  am  really  keeping  you  from  work."  , 

"  And  I  am  really  grateful  to  you  for  do- 
ing so.  There,  have  I  said  enough  ?  In  : 
truth  I  am  in  no  humor  for  work  to-day.  I 
got  up  wilh  a  positive  loathing  for  pens,  ink,  i 
and  paper,  and  I  was  nearly  invoking  a 
curse  upon  Caxton  for  inventing  printing. 
Unreasonable,  of  course,  since  I  get  my  liv-  ; 


ing  by  it.  But  I  can't  work  this  morning. 
I'm  like  King  Richard,  'not  in  the  vein,* 
especially  as  you  have  dropped  in  for  a 
chat." 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  only  saying  all  this 
out  of  kindness  for  me,  Martin," 

"  AVell,  and  suppose  that  is  so,"  said  Mar- 
tin, laughing,  "you  ought  to  be  polite 
enough  not  to  see  it !  Are  you  going  about 
inquiring  into  the  reality  and  soundness  of 
men's  virtues  and  good  qualities  generally  ? 
Are  you  going  to  return  a  verdict  that  mine 
are  all  hollow  and  sham  ?  Let  us  say  that  I 
was  going  to  be  busy  this  morning  ;  do  you 
account  me  such  a  curmudgeon  of  my  time 
that  I  cannot  give  some  of  it  up — all  if  need 
be — to  you,  or  any  friend  that  may  make  a 
call  upon  it  ?  Nonsense,  Wil.  Business 
may  go — where  it  likes.  You've  come  for  a 
long  talk,  and  I'm  very  glad  of  it;  the 
longer  the  better ;  my  time's  yours,  and 
always  shall  be.  There  are  very  few  things 
I've  got  to  give  away,  but  I  have  tJiat.  And 
now— by  degrees,  mind,  and  without  the 
slightest  hurry — for  indeed  there's  no  occa- 
sion for  it — you  shall  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self, and  how  you  are,  and  how  Mrs.  Wil- 
ford is,  and  how  little  Master  Wilford  is, 
and  what  may  be  the  latest  nursery  revela- 
tion with  regard  to  him.  Now,  sir,  that's 
the  programme.  Smoke  your  cigar,  gently 
and  cosily,  and  begin  when  and  where  you 
like." 

"  You  don't  know  how  much  good  it  does 
me  to  hear  you  talk  like  this,  Martin." 

"  I  intend  it  to  do  you  some  good." 

"  For,  indeed,  I  have  need  of  kindness. 
I  am  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  pain. 
I  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn  ;  what  to 
do.  I  have  every  need  of  kindness  and  sup- 
port, consideration  and  good  counsel." 

"  Is  this  sanity?  "  Martin  asked  himself. 

"I  have  been  sufiering  torture  of  late. 
While  I  have  much,  I  know,  to  thank  my- 
self for,  I  yet  seem  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy — of,  indeed,  absolute  persecution 
on  the  part  of  others." 

"  Surely  this  is  monomania !  "  Martin 
murmured. 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have 
a  difficulty  in  beginning." 

"  The  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  others- 
it  is  always  difficult  to  begin.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  half  imaginary.  It  doesn't  really 
matter  J    begin  anywhere;    take  up  what 
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thread  you  will  of  the  story,  we'll  weave  all 
into  shape  and  meaning  afterwards." 

Wilford  paused  a  few  moments,  lost  in 
thought. 

"  Martin,"  he  said  at  length,  "  a  man  is 
guilty  of  many  follies  in  the  course  of  his 
life." 

"  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  that 
proposition." 

"  Especially  in  his  youth." 

"Especially  in  his  youth,"  Martin  as- 
sented. 

"  Follies— sins— " 

"  The  terms  are  almost  convertible." 

"  Which  he  would  not  wish  to  be  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Few  biographies  can  afford  to  be  really, 
wholly  truthful.  We  can't  print  everything 
as  it  stands  in  the  original  manuscript. 
There  must  always  be  editing  and  revising, 
which  mean  altering  and  suppressing,  if 
only  on  the  public's  account." 

"  Probably,  Martin,  you  would  not  wish 
that  the  whole  of  your  life  should  be  known 
to  all  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Wil,  I  should  not ;  though  it 
may  be  that  I  am  no  worse  than  my  neigh- 
bors. But  I  concede  that  I  am  not  an  angel, 
and  that  the  whole  of  my  life  has  not  been 
conducted  upon  angelic  principles.  It  is 
only  to  say  that  I  am  a  man,  to  signify  that 
I  have  been  and  am,  for  that  matter,  period- 
ically a  fool.  We  can  only  hope  to  grow 
wiser  and  better  as  we  grow  older.  Most 
men  of  our  age  can  cordially  acquiesce  in 
the  axiom,  that  at  twenty-one  we  were  all 
decided  fools :  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation if  we  could  be  quite  sure  that 
we  are  less  foolish  now  than  we  were  then. 
But  to  what  is  this  philosophical  inquiry  to 
lead  us  ?  " 

"And  the  reason  for  this  desire  for  con- 
cealment," Wilford  went  on,  without  remark 
upon  the  question,  "  is  not  because  dis- 
closure would  make  one  seem  less  worthy  in 
the  eyes  of  others  ?  Because  one  would  by 
it  forfeit  much  of  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
one's  family  and  friends  ?  " 

"  Certainly  those  are  good  motives  for 
concealment." 

"  And  especially  of  the  concealment  of — " 

Wilford  paused,  as  though  in  search  of  a 
word. 

"Let  us  say  'indiscretions,'"  suggested 
Martin.     "  The  word  is  a  mild  one,  but  soci- 
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ety  has  agreed  that  it  shall,  if  need  be,  bear 
a  strong  and  wide  significance." 

"  Of  the  concealment  of  indiscretions  from 
the  knowledge  of  one's  wife." 

Martin  started  a  little  at  this.  He  aban- 
doned the  tone  of  banter  in  which  he  had 
been  inclined  to  treat  the  conversation  as 
far  as  it  had  hitherto  gone. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Wil,"  he  said,  seriously, 
"  that  the  fewer  things  one  conceals  from  the 
knowledge  of  one's  wife,  the  better." 

He  waited  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
resumed,  rather  sadly. 

"  I  can  only  offer  you  bachelor  counsel,  my 
friend.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  wrong 
— unworldly  and  unwise.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  unmarried  to  set  up  tlieir  idealities 
against  the  realities  of  the  married.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  me  to  know  the  happiness 
of  marriage — possibly  it  never  will  be  given 
to  me.  I  can  only  base  my  judgment,  there- 
fore, upon  fancy.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
Heaven  had  been  pleased  to  give  me  a  wife, 
I  should  not  seek  to  appear  to  her  other  than 
I  really  am.  I  should  not  care  to  be  perpetu- 
ally playing  a  part  before  her.  I  should  like 
her  to  know  me  thoroughly,  and  both  the 
good  and  evil  that  may  be  in  me.  Certainly, 
I  would  hide  little  from  her.  Yet  I  should 
hope,  upon  the  whole,  to  merit  her  love  and 
to  win  it,  not  by  a  trick  or  a  concealment, 
but  by  truth  and  honesty.  I  should  hope 
that,  after  allowance  was  made  for  the  bad, 
a  residuum  of  good  w^ould  yet  remain,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  her  afiection  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  as  I  knov/  that  my  whole  con- 
duct should  be  framed  to  deserve  and  hold 
her  love  and  her  trust  in  the  future.  But 
this  may  be  folly.  A  man  cannot  give  prac- 
tical advice  upon  subjects  with  which  he  has 
no  practical  acquaintance.  So  again,  I  ask, 
why  are  we  drifting  into  these  new  topics  ?  " 

Wilford  did  not  answer.  He  moved  about 
uneasily.  He  drew  hard  at  his  cigar ;  but 
it  had  gone  out,  and  he  flung  it  into  the 
grate.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Let  us  put  a  case,"  he  said. 

"  Certainly,"  Martin  answered,  adding,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  *  putting  a  case  '  sounds  less 
committing  than  *  making  a  confession,'  but 
it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing.  Yet  a 
veil  is  a  veil,  no  matter  how  flimsy  it  may 
bo.  Let  us  hear  your  case,  Wil,"  he  said 
aloud. 
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Wilford  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  several  times  with  a 
very  disturbed  air.  He  stopped  short,  sud- 
denly. 

"  Let  us  put,  then,"  he  said,  "  the  ease  of 
a  man  who  " — but  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue. He  walked  to  the  window.  "  No, 
Martin,"  he  resumed  at  length,  "  I  can't  talk 
to  you  in  that  sham  way.  The  case  I  want 
to  put  is  my  own.  Let  me  say  so  plainly. 
I  have  a  story  to  tell — a  very  painful  one. 
Let  me  ask,  in  beginning  it,  your  forbear- 
ance, your  sympathy,  your  pity." 

"  Surely,  Wil,"  said  Martin,  kindly. 

"  I  ask  this,  because  I  fear  that  in  my  con- 
duct you  may  find  much  to  condemn.  I 
must  tell  you  this  story,  Martin  ;  and  yet  I 
dread  lest,  having  told  it,  I  shall  forfeit  your 
esteem — lest  I  should  incur  your  censure. 
You  don't  know  how  hard  that  would  be  to 
bear.  You  cannot  think,  Martin,  how  cru- 
elly the  loss  of  such  a  good,  proved  friend  as 
you  have  been,  would  fall  upon  me  now." 

"  But  you  exaggerate,  Wil.  You  know — 
you  must  be  sure — that  what  you  dread  is 
barely  possible." 

"  Listen,  then.  We  parted  as  schoolboys, 
to  meet  again  as  men.  A  long  interval  was 
thus  passed,  in  which  we  were  unknown  to 
each  other — an  interval  of  many  years,  and 
not  the  least  important  years  of  life.  We 
have  given  to  each  other  the  broad  outline 
of  the  manner  of  our  lives  during  that  time. 
With  that  general  account  we  have  been  sat- 
isfied ;  indeed  the  matter  seemed  to  be 
hardly  worth  deep  inquiry,  or  dwelling  upon, 
or  returning  to.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too 
busy  with  the  present  and  the  future  to  in- 
terest ourselves  very  greatly  in  the  past.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  intcrvol,  and  we  were 
both  ready  enough  to  resume  our  old  friend- 
ship, and  place  it  on  a  basis  not  less  strong, 
and  true,  and  sure  than  it  was  years  ago. 

"  This,  however,  you  did  know.  That 
many  of  the  years  passed  by  you  at  the  uni- 
versity had  been  spent  by  me  out  of  Eng- 
land. That  my  absence  resulted  in  a  great 
measure  from  a  serious  disagreement  with 
my  father.  That  I  returned  home  at  last 
upon  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill.  That  I  arrived  in  time  to 
see  him — but  unavailingly.  I  was  denounced 
as  a  prodigal  son  ;  I  was  unforgiven — disin- 
herited. The  estates  were  left  to  my  brother. 
In  due  time  I  came  to  London — relinquished 


I  my  name — found  you  in  the  Temple — mar- 
ried. So  far  my  history  to  the  present  time, 
as  it  is  known  to  you.  But  it  is  important 
that  I  should  take  it  up  at  a  much  earlier 
date." 

After  a  slight  pause,  he  resumed. 

"  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  uncle. 
Colonel  Hugh  Hadfield.P" 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention 
his  name.  I  have  little  recollection  of  any- 
thing else  concerning  him." 

"  He  was  my  father's  junior  by  some  few 
years.  He  had  passed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  India.  He  retired  from 
the  service  possessed  of  a  large  fortune. 
The  brothers  had  seen  very  little  of  each 
other,  and  were  not  particularly  good  friends  j 
indeed,  that  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
they  had  lived  apart  for  so  long.  But  some 
few  months  of  the  year  my  uncle  always  spent 
at  the  Grange.  He  occupied,  too,  a  hand- 
some town  house  in  Harley  Street.  During 
the  winter  he  resided  generally  at  Paris. 
He  was  something  of  an  invalid.  His  con- 
stitution had  been  much  tried  by  the  cli- 
mate, I  fancy,  and  probably  by  other  causes. 
He  had  nothing  of  that  robust  appearance 
my  father  retained  almost  to  the  last  ;  he 
looked  much  older,  was  very  thin  and 
bent.  I  first  recollect  him — and  I  must  have 
been  then  quite  a  child — walking  about  the 
grounds  of  the  Grange  in  the  summer  time, 
dressed  in  very  light-colored  clothes ;  on 
his  head  a  large  straw  hat,  bound  round  with 
muslin  many  times  folded.  I  know  his  ap- 
pearance used  to  strike  me  as  very  strange 
— his  skin  was  so  yellow,  his  eyes  so  fierce 
and  rolling,  his  eyebrows  so  jet-black,  al- 
though his  crumpled  hair  was  as  white  as 
snow.  He  was  incessantly  smoking  ;  drink- 
ing cold  brandy-and-Avater  ;  very  imperious 
and  violent  in  his  manner ;  Avith  a  habit  of 
swearing  hard  at  everything  and  everybody. 
Yet  he  was  kind  too,  in  his  way,  to  my 
brother  and  myself.  I  believe  I  was  espe- 
cially a  favorite  of  his ;  possibly  because  I 
was  the  eldest  son.  He  was  always  making 
us  presents  :  now,  of  all  sorts  of  Indian  toys  ; 
now,  of  costly  articles  of  jewelry  ;  now,  he 
would  stand  us  in  the  corners  of  the  room 
while  he  flung  guineas  to  us.  We  were  to 
keep  all  we  could  catch,  and  he  would  swear 
at  us,  and  threaten  to  thrash  us  well,  if  we 
missed  any.  He  was  well  known  at  Grilling 
Abbots,  and  popular  there — and  no  wonder ; 
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his  purse  was  at  everybody's  service ;  and 
although  his  manner  was  formidable,  he  did 
many  kindnesses  to  the  people  about,  and 
they  couldn't  help  liking  him  even  while 
they  feared  him.  Indeed,  he  died  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  Grange,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  mausoleum — unfeign- 
edly  regretted,  I  do  believe. 

"  You  may  remember  of  old  that  I  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  spoilt  child — and 
there  was  good  reason  for  it — I  was  over- 
indulged ;  my  slightest  whims  were  humored. 
My  father  and  my  uncle  joined  in  this  ;  and 
especially  if  my  inclination  took  the  form  of 
a  precocious  manliness.  My  first  ten-pound 
note  was  earned  by  my  taking  my  pony  over 
a  gate  in  very  reckless  fashion,  nearly  break- 
ing my  neck  and  the  pony's  too.  But  the 
two  old  gentlemen  were  loud  in  their  ap- 
plause ;  my  uncle  especially.  I  was  encour- 
aged to  be  daring,  madcap,  domineering. 
They  only  laughed  at  me  when  my  temper, 
upon  some  petty  provocation,  broke  all 
bounds,  and  left  me  storming  with  passion. 
I  was  never  checked,  never  prompted  to 
place  restraint  upon  myself.  You  may  re- 
member what  trouble  this  brought  upon  me 
at  school — the  incessant  squabbles  and  dif- 
ficulties and  fights  I  was  ever  in.  Of  course 
all  this  would  have  been  ordered  otherwise 
had  my  mother's  life  been  spared ;  but,  as 
you  know,  she  was  taken  from  us  not  long 
after  Stephen's  birth. 

"  Though  upon  this  subject  my  father  and 
my  uncle  were  agreed,  there  were  others 
upon  which  they  differed  greatly.  My  uncle's 
visits  to  the  Grange,  though  they  were  re- 
newed year  by  year,  generally  terminated 
abruptly  and  unpleasantly.  Some  trivial 
difterence  of  opinion  would  at  last  grow  into 
an  open  quarrel,  and  the  Colonel  would  sud- 
denly take  his  departure,  vowing  that  he 
would  never  again  set  foot  within  the  Grange. 
This  happened  frequently  ;  but  he  returned 
at  a  stated  period  to  pay  another  visit.  In 
fact,  the  brothers  agreed  better  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  had  been  too  long  apart  to  know 
really  much  of  each  other  ;  they  knew  not 
how  to  make  allowance  for  each  other's 
peculiarities  of  disposition  and  frame  of 
mind  and  habits  of  thought.  Their  inti- 
macy had  no  better  foundation  than  the  fact 
of  their  relationship  ;  it  was  not  made  real 
and  natural  by  the  existence  of  friendship 
between  them.    They  met  because  they  were   my  existence. 
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brothers — but  for  that  fact  there  was  nothing 
to  bring  them  together  ;  and  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  ground  for  permanent  union, 
especially  as  it  was  backed  up  by  no  kind  of 
liking  or  sympathy.  Probably  each  thought 
the  other  unreasonably  prejudiced  and  over- 
bearing and  angry  upon  small  provocation, 
and  my  father,  as  the  head  of  the  house,  may 
have  been  inclined  tq  claim  a  recognition  of 
his  position  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Colonel,  who  had  achieved  his  own  fortune 
in  his  own  way,  owing  little  to  his  family, 
was  disposed  to  allow.  So  they  only  toler- 
ated each  other  ;  their  fraternity  hardly  mer- 
ited a  more  flattering  description. 

"  One  day — I  forget  the  reason,  if  indeed 
I  ever  knew  it — their  periodical  quarrel  was 
more  than  usually  violent  and  prolonged. 
My  uncle  left  the  Grange  in  a  furious  rage, 
I  was  accustomed  to  his  angry  departures, 
but  I  never  remember  one  so  stormy  as  this 
had  been.  And  he  took  a  long  time  to 
soften.  The  period  for  his  return  to  us  ap- 
proached, but  he  showed  little  symptom  of 
yielding.  At  last  my  father  wrote  formally 
to  him  requesting  his  usual  visit.  The  Col- 
onel replied  courteously  but  firmly.  He  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  compelled  for  the 
present  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing his  relations  at  the  Grange;  circum- 
stances over  which  unfortunately  he  had  no 
control  demanded  his  presence  in  London. 
My  father  was  seriously  annoyed  at  this  ; 
however,  he  commanded  himself  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  write  again  to  the  Colonel, 
pressing  him  in  the  kindest  way  to  return  to 
the  Grange.  The  Colonel  again  made  an- 
swer in  terms  something  similar  to  his  first 
letter,  but  concluding  with  a  request  that,  in 
his  ability  to  visit  the  country,  my  father 
would  permit  that  I  should  spend  some  weeks 
in  Ilarley  Street.  With  this  evidence  of  his 
brother's  good-will  my  father  was  obliged  to 
be  content.  The  terms  of  the  compromise 
were  accepted.  I  visited  London  in  lieu  of 
my  uncle's  return  to  the  Grange. 

"  Looking  back  upon  one's  life,  how  many 
causes  for  regret  there  are  arising  out  of 
circumstances  apparently  of  a  wholly  acci- 
dental character  !  How  many  times  I  have 
sorrowed  over  that  chance  visit  to  London, 
that  residence  of  some  months  in  my  uncle's 
house  in  Ilarley  Street !  For  to  that  I  seem 
to  have  cause  to  attribute  all  the  troubles  of 
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"  You  may  conceive  that  my  uncle  was 
not  a  very  well  chosen  monitor  for  a  young 
man  on  his  entrance  into  life.  He  had  lived 
abroad  very  much  ;  had  acquired  habits  of 
thought  much  at  variance  vvith  convention  : 
had  a  contempt  for  the  usages  of  society, 
especially  if  they  came  in  contact  at  all  with 
his  manner  of  life,  his  tastes,  and  pursuits  ; 
and,  worse  than  this,  he  entertained  certain 
convictions  which  came  down  to  him  possi- 
bly from  a  past  age^  from  a  less  refined  sys- 
tem of  civilization.  He  clung  to  old-world 
ideas  upon  knowledge  of  the  world ;  com- 
prehending in  that,  as  an  important  part, 
knowledge  of  sin.  Many  before  him  have 
held  a  like  opinion.  He  thought  it  desirable 
that  youth  should  study  both  good  and  evil. 
That  virtue,  if  it  was  to  be  attained  at  all, 
should  be  attained  by  wading  through  vice ; 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  drain  wickedness 
to  the  dregs  in  order  to  know  the  taste  of 
it.  I  feel  a  sort  of  shame  in  seeming  to  find 
an  excuse  for  myself  in  blaming  an  old  man 
who  is  dead,  and  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  certainly  in  intention  kind  to  me.  He 
never  knew,  I  beHeve,  the  harm  he  was  doing 
me  ;  he  never  guessed  the  terrible  harvest 
it  would  be  mine  to  reap  for  all  the  seed  he 
was  then  sowing.  Let  me  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject as  briefly  as  I  may.  My  visits  to  Lon- 
don— then  commenced  and  frequently  re- 
peated afterwards — were  of  great  misfortune 
to  me,  if  only  because  they  aggravated  all 
the  bad  points  of  my  character.  Judge 
yourself  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  educating  to  such  views  of  life  a  high- 
spirited  country-bred  boy  with  ready-devel- 
oped tendencies  to  mischief;  of  encouraging 
him  to  such  knowledge  of  the  world  as  I 
have  hinted  at ;  of  applauding  him  when, 
with  his  young,  crimson,  earnest  face,  he 
bent  over  the  gaming-table  and  tried  not  to 
pale  when  his  money  was  swept  away  from 
him,  it  being  a  gentleman's  duty  not  to 
flinch  at  such  dispensations  of  Fortune,  or 
when  he  never  missed  the  wine  in  its  circuit 
of  the  table,  and,  staggering  and  noisy,  was, 
as  a  consequence,  led  away  at  last,  to  bed 
by  the  servants. 

"  You  may  think  that  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  this  relation,  Martin,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  be  informed  in  some  detail 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  interval  of  our 
separation  was  passed. 

"  My  uncle's  household  was  a  curious  one 
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—ill-regulated  as  his  own  habits.  To  the 
usual  mismanagement  of  a  bachelor's  house 
was  superadded  complication  arising  from 
the  fact  of  his  long  residence  abroad.  On 
his  first  arrival  in  England  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  several  native  servants. 
These,  however,  he  had  one  by  one  sent 
back  to  India,  with  one  exception.  He  still 
retained  in  his  service,  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  valet,  a  half-caste,  who  had  been  many 
years  with  him.  This  man,  born  at  Pondi- 
cherry — his  father  a  Frenchman — was  very 
useful  to  my  uncle — knew  all  his  ways,  ac- 
companied him  wherever  he  went,  assisted 
him  to  dress,  wrote  letters  for  him,  even 
cooked  for  him  appetizing  Indian  dishes, — 
when  his  health  failed  him,  and  no  other 
efi*orts  could  satisfy  his  palate.  So  when  the 
other  servants  were  dismissed,  Dominique 
Pichot  was  still  retained.  A  docile,  faithful, 
attached  creature,  as  my  uncle  was  of  opin- 
ion until  the  last ;  a  subtle,  treacherous 
scoundrel,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know. 

"  The  housekeeper  was  an  Englishwoman, 
a  Mrs.  Corder.  She,  also,  had  been  many 
years  in  my  uncle's  service  —  the  widow,  I 
fancy,  of  a  soldier  of  his  regiment  who  had 
been  for  some  time  his  servant  in  India,  and 
had  died  there.  B  ut  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
She  was  a  woman  of  low  origin,  who  had  com- 
pensated for  her  want  of  education  by  a  cer- 
tain quickness  and  cunning.  She  had  no 
sort  of  scruple,  was  very  grasping  and  am- 
bitious, and  by  some  means  had  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  my  uncle.  She 
was  very  vain,  though  she  must  have  been 
nearly  fifty  when  I  first  saw  her  ;  but  by  ar- 
tificial means  she  contrived  to  look  consid- 
erably younger.  She  was  very  fond  of  dress, 
was  selfish,  avaricious,  mean,  wily,  alto- 
gether despicable,  but  that  her  manner  had 
about  it  something  I  then  thought  winning, 
and  that  her  power  in  the  household  was 
almost  absolute.  She  aff'ected  to  welcome 
me  cordially  to  my  uncle's  house,  urged  the 
frequent  repetition  of  my  visits,  while  yet  I 
believe  she  entertained  great  fears  lest  my 
uncle's  friendship  for  me  should  extend  to 
his  constituting  me  the  sole  heir  to  his  for- 
tune. It  was  soon  evident  to  me  that  a  cer- 
tain understanding  existed  between  this 
Mrs.  Corder  and  Pichot,  but  the  nature  or 
object  of  this  was  not  at  the  time  intelligi- 
ble to  me. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  boy  as  I 
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was,  my  uncle  cared  for  me  to  be  continu- 
ally with  him  during  my  residence  in  Har- 
ley  Street.  He  had  frequent  engagements, 
was  often  at  the  club,  or  in  the  society  of 
his  friends — for  the  most  part  retired  officers 
whom  he  had  known  in  India.  I  was  thus 
left  much  alone.  It  was  some  relief  from 
the  dulness  of  that  large  empty  house  to  seek 
the  company  of  Pichot  or  of  the  housekeeper. 
They  were  only  too  happy  to  be  of  use  to 
me.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  was  likely 
to  unlearn  none  of  my  uncle's  lessons  from 
these  associates.  They  were  utterly  de- 
praved. I  blush  now  to  think  of  the  gross 
adulations  they  lavished  upon  me,  the  coarse 
compliments  wdiich  then  gave  me  pleasure, 
and  won  for  these  creatures  my  regard. 
They  were  only  too  happy  to  aid  me  in  my 
search  after  knowledge  of  the  world.  Sin 
could  hardly  have  had  more  accomplished 
coadjutors.  They  vied  with  each  other  in 
flattering  and  pampering  me,  —  in  seeking 
to  serve  me  in  any  way,  no  matter  how 
shameful. 

"  One  object  of  their  servility  at  length 
became  known  to  me.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  been  long  secretly  married ;  that  during 
one  of  rny  uncle's  absences  from  London  a 
child  had  been  born  of  their  union — a  boy, 
who  was  already  some  years  old,  and  whom 
they  had  christened  Alexis.  Pichot  had 
always  accompanied  my  uncle  on  his  visits 
to  the  Grange,  but  it  was  not  until  his  last 
visit  that  Mrs.  Corder  had  also  gone  with 
him.  His  health  was  then  very  feeble,  and 
he  required  a  constant  nurse,  and  during  his 
last  illness,  and  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  at  the  Grange,  the  housekeeper — then 
known  as  Madame  Pichot — was  sent  for  to 
attend  to  her  master. 
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"  I  undertook,  by  their  deriro,  to  reveal 
to  my  uncle  the  fact  of  this  marriage,  to  in- 
tercede for  them,  and  to  obtain  his  forgive- 
ness. The  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  My 
uncle,  himself  a  bachelor,  had  been  prone  to 
make  matrimony  ever  a  special  subject  for 
raillery  and  satire  (perhaps  after  the  habit 
of  the  unmarried).  When  informed  of  the 
fact  he  was  furious,  vowed  he  would  never 
see  either  of  them  again,  that  they  should 
both  quit  the  house  instantly,  and  abused  me 
roundly  for  undertaking  to  advocate  their 
cause.  Calmly  these  people  appeared  to 
bow  to  his  orders ;  they  prepared  to  de- 
part, with  yet  I  believe  a  full  intention  to 
remain.  I  was  afraid  I  had  injured  their 
position  by  my  unsuccessful  eloquence. 
They  only  laughed  when  I  expressed  these 
fears.  Probably  they  knew  my  uncle  bet- 
ter than  I  did.  The  housekeeper  availed 
herself  of  an  opportunity  to  see  him.  They 
had  a  long  and  violent  conversation.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  a  sort  of  compact  had 
been  concluded  between  them. 

"  Madame  Pichot  informed  me  that,  with 
her  husband,  she  was  to  continue  in  my  un- 
cle's service.  More  than  this,  that  the  child 
was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  my  uncle's 
house,  provided  it  never  made  its  presence 
known,  either  to  his  eyes  or  his  ears.  Fur- 
ther, she  informed  me  that  the  marriage 
was  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  had  imagined, 
and  that  there  existed  a  child  some  years 
older  than  Alexis,  a  girl — very  nearly  of  my 
own  age — whose  name  was Regine  Stephanie 
Pichot,  and  that  she,  also,  would  shortly  ap- 
pear at  the  house  in  Harley  Street." 

A  loud  thump  on  the  outer  door  of  Mar- 
tin's chambers  here  disturbed  Wilford  in 
his  narrative. 


Physicians  in  Stays. — The  question  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  softer  sex  to  receive  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  has  been  decided 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  in  a 
•^'.liority  of  eighteen  to  sixteen,  against  the 
for  we  ttiM...  ,  .  „,  jj^^j  minority  was  so  lartre. 
reason  why  a  lady  leiitiiv.v. .  .  -^  ^^  ''"to^> 
be  refused  a  doctor's  degree.  Nobo'(T^\\^»/?. 
be  obliged  to  employ  a  medical  woman  in  i)rc- 
fcrence  to  a  medical  man.  It  is  very  true  that 
it  is  necessary  that  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
should  be  endowed  with  reflective  fatuities  ;  but 
perhaps  reason  is  not  quite  exclusively  the  pre- 


rogative of  man.  One  or  two  women  could  be 
named  whose  works  exhibit  undeniable  evi- 
dences of  some  logical  faculty,  and  judgment  of 
causation.  A  female  Harvey,  or  Sydenham,  or 
Hunter,  or  Abernethy  would  possibly  turn  up, 
if  the  portals  of  medicine  were  not  shut  in  her 
face. 

On  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  the  Edin- 
We  "wjll  "nof  sitp])/«y='«infl'<.§JAynUlj-e.QUiA^illG«: 
competition  with  old  women,  and  ap])rchend 
that  any  diminution  of  their  professional  earn- 
ings would  result  from  the  concession  of  the 
liberty  of  taking  fees  to  females. — Punch. 
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[The  following  article,  from  The  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  (the  organ  of  "  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  North")  upon  a  late  work 
by  a  I'aptist  minister  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches, — will  shoAV  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  current  upon  which  these  great  denominations, 
(and  Northern  people  generally)  are  "  drifting." 
We  use  the  President's  word,  in  its  original  appli- 
cation.] 

DR.  WILLIAMS— NATIONAL  CRISIS. 

We  have  just  read  a  sermon  on  "  God 
timing  all  National  Changes  in  the  Interests 
of  his  Christ."  It  is  published  by  Sheldon 
and  Co.,  and  was  delivered  May  29,  before 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Soci- 
ety at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  by  AVilliam  R.  Williams. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  sermon  is  a 
Baptist  preacher  —  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best  writers,  and,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
the  very  best  thinker  of  the  New  York  pul- 
pit. He  is  a  man,  too,  of  spotless  character 
and  deep  devotion.  Unfortunately  his  man- 
ner is  bad,  his  voice  feeble,  and  his  health 
poor,  so  that  he  attracts  ordinarily  little  or 
no  attention.  We  went  once  to  his  church 
and  found  about  a  dozen  hearers,  and  we 
were  told  that  such  was  his  usual  congrega- 
tion. After  a  prayer  of  great  solemnity,  he 
slowly  and  languidly  uttered  some  rich 
thoughts  on  the  uses  of  the  divine  law, 
founded,  we  believe,  on  1  Tim.  i.  8.  He 
was  not  only  without  energy,  but  without 
animation.  A  seriousness  almost  morbid 
seemed  to  enwrap  his  spirit  and  render  his 
countenance  monkish.  Now  and  then  a 
great  theme  rouses  him  and  he  puts  forth 
all  his  power. 

The  discourse  before  us  bears  on  every 
page  the  marks  of  a  master's  hand.  Its 
logic  is  clear  and  cogent,  its  sweep  of 
thought  is  magnificent,  and  its  rhetoric 
absolutely  luscious,  while  its  numerous  apt, 
classical,  and  scriptural  allusions  show  how 
familiar  is  the  author's  mind  with  the  treas- 
ures of  knowledge.  The  doctor  has  never, 
we  think,  been  accused  of  meddling  with 
politics,  and  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
conservative.  How  this  class  of  ministers 
now  speak  on  the  subject  of  our  crisis  let 
the  following  extracts  show  : — 
.  «/  mr,     .  - 1 --  «i  tue  rejec- 

tion of  slavery  as  a  constituent  clement  of 
their  own  northern  communities.  Shall 
bondage  become,  or  not,  tolerated  and  per- 
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manent  among  themselves  at  the  base  of 
their  own  mountains,  and  in  their  own  At- 
lantic seaports  ?  As  the  entering  wedge  of 
the  Ship  Money  decision,  in  Hampden's 
days,  would,  undisputed,  have  torn  from 
Parliamant  the  national  purse,  and  so  have 
made  the  crown  independent  of  the  people 
for  revenues :  even  thus  does  the  entering 
wedge  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  lead,  if 
accepted,  to  the  tearing  from  the  North  of 
all  her  old  anti-slavery  safeguards,  and  it 
would  give  the  slave-pen  the  hedge  of  law 
over  every  acre  once  fenced  by  Northern 
toil  and  blood,  as  a  home  for  freedom  ever, 
and  for  freedom  only.  To  such  new  adjust- 
ment of  the  question  the  answer  should  be 
prompt  and  clear.  And  the  old  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  giving  the  preference  to  free- 
dom, where  the  choice  is  ours  to  make,  and 
bidding  us  to  "USE  it  eather,"  becomes 
now  the  law  of  the  situation  and  the  God- 
given  summons  of  the  hour. 

"  Rather  than,  by  new  compromises,  and 
by  unworthy  submission  to  such  judge-made 
law,  when  it  is  usurping  on  the  old  safe- 
guards of  freedom — rather  than  legitimize, 
under  any  pretext,  and  for  any  bribe,  slavery 
over  our  whole  territory  to  the  Canadian 
line,  beside  our  lakes,  and  over  the  passes 
of  the  Ptocky  Mountains  to  the  Golden  Gate 
— let  the  South,  if  it  must,  and  if  it  can, 
with  the  red  right  hand  overrun  our  coasts, 
and  lay  village  and  seaport  in  ashes.  We 
would  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  if  over- 
powered and  sacrificed,  bequeath  to  our  chil- 
dren the  charge  to  flee,  like  the  old  Chris- 
tians of  Spain,  to  the  mountains,  and  wage 
a  war  of  centuries  in  the  hope  of  returning 
at  last  to  claim,  not  only  our  North  thus 
devastated  in  the  propagandism  of  bondage, 
but  by  just  reprisals  to  occupy  the  entire 
borders  of  the  propagandists  also,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Canadas,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  as  a  home  for  unconditional 
and  uncompromised  freedom.  But  peace, 
on  the  new  terms  of  the  South,  and  with 
fresh  compromises  for  her  serfdom,  never — 
never.  To  accept  the  unhealthy  parasite  of 
our  institutions  as  the  vital  trunk — to  pro- 
claim normal  and  admirable  what  the  fathers 
judged  to  be  both  exceptional  and  lament- 
able— to  make  bondage  for  the  African  the 
corner-stone  of  freedom  for  the  Caucasian, 
is,  in  our  solemn  judgment,  not  merely  trea- 
son against  the  memories  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers,  but  it  is  rebellion  n^----^^^^'i 
edict  of  God.  Fo.  ~-  '  --  i-opagate,  as  they 
_  ,  -.*  iivw  propagating,  denials  of  the 
Ethiop's  humanity.  But  God  made  of  one 
blood  every  nation.  As  said  our  prophet, 
Jeremiah^of  that  God,  in  the  days  of  Israel's 
deep  degradation  and  woe :  <  To  turn  aside 
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the  right  of  a  man  before  the  face  of  the 
Most  High  ;  to  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause 
the  Lord  approveth  not.'  When  the  seer 
of  Anathoth  handed  yokes  to  Tyrian  em- 
bassadors, as  the  type  of  Chaldean  rule  ; 
when  for  himself,  in  a  low,  miry  dungeon, 
he  put  beneath  his  arm-pits  the  cords  of 
Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopean,  the  prophet 
held,  as  his  solace  and  creed,  this  great 
truth  of  God's  justice  to  man  :  and  of  God's 
ineffaceable,  unappeasable  protest  against 
the  subversion,  by  any  man,  of  another 
man's  cause,  whether  it  were  as  invading 
emperor  from  the  Euphrates,  or  as  a  raging 
mob  and  a  proud  aristocracy  in  the  streets 
of  his  own  Jerusalem.  It  is  grievously  *  to 
turn  aside  a  man's  right,'  and  it  is  fearfully 
*  to  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause,'  when  you 
impeach  his  right  to  himself,  and  to  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  and  to  their  own  children — 
when  you  hide  from  his  eyes  the  letters  of 
God's  book  lest  they  become  incendiary — 
and,  most  of  all,  when  you  jeer  at  his  com- 
munity of  interest  in  the  first  Adam,  the 
ancestor  of  us  all.  Shut  a  man  in  *  his 
cause,'  and  in  the  question  of  his  manhood, 
from  the  first  Adam,  as  no  kin  of  his  ;  dis- 
pute his  right  in  the  blood  of  the  first  ten- 
ants of  Eden,  and  you  *  subvert  also  his 
cause,'  and  impeach  ajso  his  right  in  the 
second  Adam,  who,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Blot  his 
pedigree,  if  you  can,  without  blotting  also 
his  passport  to  a  better  country,  in  that  title 
which  a  Redeemer's  blood  sealed.  That 
elder  brother — was  he  exclusively,  and  by 
right  of  Caucasian  caste,  yours  only  ?  We 
know  from  the  Evangelist  that  he  accepted 
aid  in  bearing  his  cross  to  the  pit-hole  where 
they  planted  it,  from  a  man  of  African  home 
— Simon,  the  Cyrenian.  AVhether  that  help- 
er's hue,  as  well  as  his  home,  were  African, 
it  matters  not.  If  Ethiopia,  *  stretching  out 
her  hand  unto  God,'  had,  in  the  veins  of  that 
hand,  not  the  same  human  blood,  of  which 
the  Incarnate  Ransomer  took  in  his  human- 
ity: then  she  stretches,  far  as  salvation  is 
concerned,  that  hand  in  vain  to  a  barred 
Eden  and  an  inaccessible,  inexorable  judge. 
Subvert  the  Ethiopian's,  the  >€«^' will— the 
negro's — word  the  nni>oinmon  blood  and  a 
black  man's  oJaiuty  with  yourselves  ;  and 
pn»vx.  with  a  grin  before  the  skies,  Sambo, 
cousin  to  the  ape,  and  you  have  'turned 
away  his  right '  in  the  atonement,  and  «  sub- 
verted his  cause  '  in  the  last  judgment,  and 
his  citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  Easily 
said  is  the  scoff,  when  you  consider  its  vic- 
tim's disabilities  and  his  accuser's  advan- 
tages. It  is  an  unequal  combat.  But  if  the 
taunt  chance  to  call  out  a  higher  arbiter — 
what  then  ?    And  Solomon  warned  us  cen- 
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turies  ago  ;  *  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker.'  If  Sambo's  mocker 
finds  himself  confronted  by  Sambo's  Maker, 
the  inequality  shifts  to  another  side.  The 
mortal  scoffer  is  startled  to  find  the  puny 
lance  of  his  jest  hurtling  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  Jehovah's  buckler.  And  Sambo'8 
Maker  will  answer  your  taunt,  be  assured. 
Will  the  sufferer  on  that  Cross,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  that  Judgment  seat,  and  the  King 
of  that  Paradise,  calmly  and  mutely  *  ap- 
prove' your  exclusiveness,  and  indorse  your 
relegation  of  his  ransomed  ones  to  brutalism 
and  perdition  ?  Paul,  speaking  by  authority 
of  his  Master,  told  the  Athenians,  one  of 
the  superior  castes,  as  they  held  themselves, 
of  the  proud  Greek  blood,  that  God  had 
*  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  .  .  . 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Christianity 
repudiates  this  disparagement  and  subver- 
sion of  the  African's  cause  and  right.  He 
is  your  kinsman,  for  he  is  Christ's  kin. 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me  ; '  know  we  not  that  soon  we  are 
to  hear  these  words ;  and  from  whom  and 
where  ? 

And  now  what  shall  Christian,  conserva- 
tive men  of  the  North  do  in  regard  to  slav- 
ery in  this  strife  ?  It  was  not  a  war  of  their 
seeking.  They  see  their  government  in  a 
I  struggle  for  its  own  preservation.  Back  of 
1  all  statutes  and  counsellors  lies,  for  man  and 
j  for  nations,  the  right  of  self-defence.  To 
all  his  civil  powers,  our  nation's  first  magis- 
;  trate  has  now  superadded  the  vast  military 
I  powers  with  wbich  he  is  constitutionally 
I  clad,  in  defending  the  nation's  unity  and  life. 
I  How  far  he  shall  put  forth  that  reserved 
;  fund  of  magisterial  and  military  power,  the 
I  South  are,  in  one  sense,  themselves  to  be 
,  the  judges.  Far  as  the  South  resist  a  con- 
j  stitutional,  national  authority,  by  treason 
and  armed  rebellion,  the  longer  their  strug- 
gle, and  the  wider  the  range  of  our  tramp- 
I  ling  hosts,  the  larger  the  number,  by  the 
j  mere  inevitable  force  of  events,  of  their 
j  bondmen  released  from  bondage.  .Oncg 
!tl\u.^  cnfriu^cbi-aibni^O-the  lash  and  manacle 
j  and  slave  coffle.  Shall  we  deport  them  ? 
I  Did  Spain  profit  by  her  expulsion  of  the 
I  tawny  Moor  and  the  hunted  Hebrew  ?  Has 
France,  yet  febrile  and  convulsed,  recovered 
from  the  bigot  quackery  which  drew  out  of 
the  viens  of  her  art,  trade,  and  literature, 
the  old  Huguenot  life-blood  ?  Has  modern 
Scotland  profited  by  the  changes  which  ex- 
pelled Highland  clans  from  old  ancestral 
regions  to  convert  these  into  sheep-walks  ? 
In  an  age  when  British  Christians  and 
American  Christians  have  just  been  fighting 
the  good  fight  for  the  abolition  of  caste  in 
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the  Churches,  which  their  missions  planted 
in  India,  is  it  policy  or  piety  to  exasperate 
the  law  of  caste  on  these  shores,  and  con- 
vert our  dusky  tillers  and  toilers  into  the 
coolies  of  a  cruel,  enforced  expatriation? 

"  Our  government  illustrates,  in  its  present 
attitude  toward  the  slave-holding  States,  not 
merely  the  intent  and  policy  of  the  first 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  who  would  give, 
to  freedom  only,  the  honor  of  a  name  in 
their  instrument,  and  as  respects  bondage, 
preserved  a  studied,  regretful,  significant 
silence  ;  but  that  Government  is  also  carry- 
ing forward  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  least  off"ensive  form,  the  principle  that 
freedom,  where  attainable,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  bondage.  The  President  and  both  houses 
of  Congress  have  virtually  said  again  what 
the  apostle,  rating  freedom  as  more  desira- 
ble, said  centuries  since,  "  Use  it  rather." 
They  have  profiered  a  large  share  out  of  the 
national  treasure  toward  a  compensated  en- 
franchisement that  should  wipe  out  the 
fearful  anomaly  in  our  institutions,  which, 
cancerous  in  its  growth,  was  becoming  pre- 
ponderant in  its  influence,  and  if  wrong  to 
the  enslaved,  was  certainly  not  harmless  to 
the  dominant  race.  Neither  at  the  South, 
nor  at  the  North,  can  it  seem  Christ-like, 
when  a  peaceful  and  compensated  escape 
from  the  burdens  of  slavery  is  tendered,  that 
men  should  undertake  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  apply  to 
bondage  the  other  alternative  in  the  com- 
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parison,  the  language  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
applies  to  freedom.  If  we  say,  in  face  of 
Paul  and  of  Paul's  Master,  of  the  bondage, 
'USE  IT  RATHER,'  Messiah's  polity  is  not 
lilely  to  swerve  at  our  will.  '  He  is  in  one 
mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  ?  '  And  if 
with  the  freedom  made  feasible,  by  God's 
providence  in  our  national  changes,  and 
commended  as  the  more  desirable  by  God's 
word,  whensoever  it  is  feasible,  we  dispute 
the  desirableness,  and  spurn  the  feasible- 
ness, it  may  be  found  that  the  God  of  Sinai, 
who  of  old  commanded  the  love  of  our 
brother,  has  not  fallen  asleep  upon  his  own 
rusted  thunderbolts,  and  that  Paul's  glori- 
fied Master,  king  over  all  earth's  potentates, 
is  not  ready  to  accord  to  any  of  his  people 
the  privilege  of  revising  his  edicts,  and  will 
scarcely  let  his  blessing  be  read  backward 
I  into  a  witch's  curse.  As  to  the  plea  that 
slavery  is  now  found  to  be  the  guardian 
princible  of  liberty,  in  the  Christianity  of 
the^  nineteenth  century,  it  is  aS  if  the  old 
Hebrew,  instead  of  the  paschal  blood  be- 
sprinkled on  the  door-posts,  had  expected 
to  find  the  required  security  in  rubbing  into 
the  wood  the  scurf  of  the  hereditary  leprosy 
of  some  hapless  Gehazi.  The  wing'  of  the 
destroying  angel  of  misrule  is  not  likely  to 
be  banned  from  the  gates  of  the  republic 
merely  by  showing  there  the  nail-prints 
where  the  bondman's  ear  had  been  duly 
fastened  to  the  sideposts. 


Organ  Interludes. — Straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Interludes  are  straws. 
The  musical  current  tends  stroni,dy  towards 
display  ;  hence  we  find  interludes  flying  in  the 
face  of  every  devout  sentiment,  and  putting  our 
eyes  out  just  when  we  are  beginning  to  sec. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  about  interludes," 
said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  the  singers  need  a  rest  be- 
tween the  verses." 

^  _^  Wliat  do  you  tliink  Smith  says/*  sajd  I  to 
'the  sin«,'ers"neeafio  Sr*iCt/^^if.«uva-  _  "  He  savs. 
verses* 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
man.  "  Just  tell  those  singers  that  they 
haven't  got  breath  enough  to  sing  the  choruses 
in  our  oratorios,  a  half  an  hour's  matter  or 
more,  and  see  how  they'll  take  it.  Stuff"!  rea- 
sons are  plsnty  as  blackberries,  when  we  want 
to  follow  our  inclination.  The  fact  is,  a  simple 
psalm  tune  proves  nothing,  except  it  be  mod- 
esty, which  isn't  in  demand ;  but^a  voluntary 
shows  that  I  know  a  thing  or  two." 


Queer  thing !  these  voluntaries.  I  was 
thinking  how  funny  it  would  be  if  they  were 
adopted  in  prosaic,  as  well  as  in  poetic  speech. 
I  call  on  my  friend  Smith,  we'll  say  :  "  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Smith  ;  well  the  current  of  events 
moves  on ;  Gen.  McClellan  is  approaching 
Richmond.  (Interlude;  I  whistle  'Robin 
Adair.')  Gen.  Hunter's  proclamation  is  mak- 
ing some  stir.  The  President  and  his  cabinet 
seem  to  be  not  well  agreed  about  it.  (Inter- 
lude;  'The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman.') 
why  lie  ar.«osition  I  don't  well  understand,  nor 
McDowell.  (Inteix^^n't  form  a  coalition  with 
Afton.')     The  atrocities  or-^..„   rrentlv   sweet 


nvc  out-herod   Herod!     Who  wouici 


Jlpis 


lieved  that  slavery  had  eaten  out  every  feeling 
of  humanity!     (Finale  ;' Rockaway.'") 

"  That  man's  lost  his  wits,"  mutters  Smith  ; 
"  or  is  it  a  paralysis  that  he  has  to  throw  off"  by 
that  whistling  spasm  1  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  declare, 
I  do  believe  he  thinks  it's  pretty  !  "—Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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Fishkill  Landing,  July  22,  1862. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
(for  it  was  a  great  one  then)  of  visiting  most 
of  the  great  estates  on  the  James  River, 
which  are  now  more  or  less  occujjied  by  our 
troops. 

As  many  of  these,  like  "  Berkley  "  and 
"  Westover,"  are  now  becoming  familiar  to 
Northern  ears,  and  probably  will  be  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  the  occupation  of  our 
army,  some  details  respecting  them  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  as  they 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
remains  of  aristocracy  left  in  this  country. 
Most  of  them  are  over  two  hundred  years 
old,  built  of  brick  brought  from  England, 
and  certainly  very  different  from  anything  I 
ever  saw  before  at  the  North,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  inconsistencies,  more 
distinguished  residences    than  any  on  the 


the  following  estates,  all  within  thrity  or 
forty  miles,  I  think,  from  each  other,  and 
planted  and  employed  as  follows  : — 


Claremont 


Acres.  Wheat.  Corn.  Doer  p'k. 


17,000    1,700  2,000 


7,000 
Clover. 

200 

400 

500 


King's  Mill 2,000       800  1,000 

Jamestown,  island   .  .    1,700       600     500 
Curl's  Neck,  the  finest  4,320    2,000  1,000 

25,720  5,100  4,500  1,100 
The  5,100  acres  of  wheat  produced  in  1860 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  4,500  acres 
in  corn  yielded  135,000  bushels.  Mr.  Allen 
has  also  at  Claremont,  which  is  his  princi- 
pal residence,  a  railroad  twelve  miles  long 
running  through  his  estate,  bringing  wood 
to  his  dock  to  the  amount  of  about  40,000 
cords  a  year,  upon  which  he  received  $1.25 
a  cord  for  freight  charges. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  income  from 

these  vast  returns.     The  expenses,  however, 

were  proportionately  large,  for  Mr.  Allen 

Hudson,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  of   ^^^  to  pay  the  expenses  of  five  or  six  over- 


our  large  cities. 
We  were  to  proceed  from  Richmond  down 


seers  with  large  salaries,  support  eight  hun- 
dred and  twelve  negroes,  build  and  keep  up 


the  river  to  Claremont,  about  eighty  miles  ,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  docks  half  as  many  miles,  and 
towards  Norfolk,  and  then  stop  on  our  way  '  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^P  i^  order  twelve  miles  of  rail  and 
back  at  all  the  great  places  between  that  and  ,  ^^^^^  engines. 

Richmond,  viz :  Upper  and  Lower  Brandon, '  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^^'  i^  ^I'ont  of  his  house  were  two 
originally  one  immense  estate,  but  now  di-  !  yachts,  the  Breeze,  a  schooner  of  106  tons, 
Tided  between  two  sons  ;  Westover,  where,  I  ^^'^^^  ^  ^^^^  o^  ^'^S^^  hands  and  two  cooks, 
as  well  as  at  Berkley,  a  portion  of  our  army  ]  ^^^  slaves  ;  and  also  a  small  steam  yacht, 
now  lies  ;  Shirley,  or  Shirley  Hundreds,  as  ;  ^^^^  ^^^^^  hands.  In  his  stables  were  fifteen 
it  is  more  usually  called,  and  Curl's  Neck,  i  thorough-bred  horses,  and  in  his  seven  thou- 
The  river  between  Richmond  and  Clare- !  ^^"^  acres  of  park,  enclosed  by  a  paling 
mont  averages  most  of  the  way  from  one  to  seven  feet  high,  were  several  hundred  deer, 
two  miles  wide,  and  is  beautifully  wooded  which  he  hunted  twice  a  week  in  the  season, 
with  very  thick  foliage,  a  good  many  willows  { "^'i^^  ^  P^ck  of  thirty  hounds.  The  house 
and  oaks,  hollies  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  '  ^^^  a  rambling  old  brick  mansion,  built  two 
and  myrtles,  such  as  we  at  the  Nortn  giu^,  ,  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  having  no 
in  our  green-houses.    The  banks  of  the  river,  {  carpets  »<**«  Tti  the  drawing-rooms.     All  the 

I  think,  never  rise  higher  than  forty  to  sixty  I  ^^^^^  rooms,  botn  n ,i  „:.t„„..ii-.,  , 

feet,  and  are  generally  much  lower,  so  that  panelled  in  oak,  black  with  age.  The  cour- 
they  frequently  permit  a  view  of  some  of  the  jtesy  'and  hospitality  with  which  we  were 
old  houses.  Most  of  these  old  estates  have  ,  entertained  here,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
docks,  at  which  the  steamer  touches  upon  ,  Peaces  I  am  about  to  mention,  was  well  wor- 
seeing  a  flag  signaling  to  land  or  receive   thy  of  the  ancient  renown  of  Virginia  in  times 


passengers. 

THE  RICH  CLAREMONT  ESTATES. 

Having  left  Richmond  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  it  was  nearly  noon  when  we 
reached  Claremont.  This  is  the  residence 
of   Mr.  William  Allen,  a  young  man   of 


gone  by,  never  probably  to  return. 

THE   BRANDON  ESTATE. 

Brandon  or  Lower  Brandon,  as  it  is  most 
usually  called,  was  the  next  estate  wo  vis- 
ited— separated  from  Claremont  by  a  little 
stream,  and  upon  the  same  side.     The  house 


twenty-nine,  who  inherited  it  with  his  other  \  here  is  approached  from  the  river  through  a 
plantation  from  his  uncle.    Mr.  Allen  owned  i  broad  grass  vista,  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  long — beautifully  smooth 
and  well  kept,  and  thickly  planted  on  either 
side  with  hollies,  the  evergreen  magnolia 
and  fringe  trees  ;  this  vista  or  alley  leading 
out  to  a  regular,  almost  square  lawn,  of  six 
acres,  as  level  and  smooth  as  a  floor.  It  is 
two  hundred  years  since  it  w^as  laid  down  to 
grass. 

The  house  or  rather  houses,  for  there  are 
five  of  them  of  different  stories,  are  built  of 
very  dark  red  English  brick.  The  centre  is 
constructed  in  the  style  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow's house  at  Cambridge — well  known  as 
Washington's  headquarters  during  our  last 
Eevolution  —  and  the  four  wings  are  con- 
nected by  a  corridor  of  brick  and  round- 
headed  windows.  The  wings  are  one  story 
high  and  the  centre  two.  The  house,  or 
rather  group  of  houses,  was  two  hundred 
feet  long,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old, 
and  the  estate  consisted  of  twelve  thousand 
acres.  It  was  about  thirteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumferance,  and  produced  in  1860  eighteen 
thousand  bushels  wheat  and  twelve  thousand 
bushels  corn,  and  was  tilled  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves. 

The  house  itself,  mostly  covered  with  ivy, 
resembled,  even  more  than  the  one  at  Clare- 
mont  or  Westover,  an  old  English  manor, 
as  the  windows  were  very  small.  The  floors 
and  walls,  and  even  ceilings,  here  as  at  the 
other  places,  were  of  English  oak,  dark  and 
rich  with  age.  The  hall,  drawing  and  din- 
ing-rooms were  very  capacious  and  dignified, 
measuring  thirty  by  twenty-five  feet,  and 
filled  with  the  most  charming  portraits  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  families  and  their  friends. 
Among  the  portraits  were  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Egremont,  Lord  Peterborough,  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  many  of  the  beauties  of 
those  Virginia  families  in  i^-  "^^  colonial 
*i.xies,  |^..i..._a  i-  i3.,^iaiia  (when  presented 
at  court)  by  Sir  Peter  Lily  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr.  The  gentlemen  appear  on  the  can- 
vas in  velvet  and  lace  and  long  wigs ;  the 
ladies  in  the  style  of  Copley's  pictures  in 
Boston,  and  Charles  II.'s  beauties  at  Hamp- 
ton Court. 

THE  DOMAIN  OF  WESTOVER. 

Westover,  where  our  army  now  is,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  these  fine  old  estates  in  its  days, 
is  eighteen  miles  above  Brandon,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  is  now  (or  was 
in  1860),  the  residence  of  John  A.  Selden. 


Like  Brandon,  it  consists  of  a  large  centre 
house  and  two  wings  built  of  brick,  but  dis- 
connected. The  materials,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  houses,  were  all  brought  from  Eng- 
land two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  halls,  rooms,  chambers,  etc.,  are  all  of 
oak,  panelled  to  the  ceiling,  which,  in  the 
principal  rooms  at  Westover,  are  also  thrown 
into  panels  by  means  of  arabesque  figures 
0? papier  mache.  In  the  drawing-room  here 
— called  Lord  Cornwallis'  room,  from  the 
fact  that  that  officer  lived  here  for  a  month 
— is  a  very  curious  and  ornate  mantelpiece, 
extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  made 
of  white  marble  inlaid  with  black  in  very 
grotesque  figures  and  relief,  with  an  oval 
mirror  inserted  half  way  up.  It  was  ordered 
in  Italy  for  this  room  by  the  celebrated  Colo- 
nel Byrd,  of  Westover,  the  builder  of  the 
house,  who  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  as  well  as  commissioner  for  running 
the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Colonel  Byrd  at 
Brandon,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  repre- 
sents him  as  a  very  handsome  man  in  a  long 
curling  black  wig  and  a  puce-colored  velvet 
coat.  From  his  hair  and  gallantries  he  was 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  "Black 
Swan."  His  son,  who  subsequently  inher- 
ited Westover,  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  an  aide  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
the  battle  of  Blenheim.  There  is  a  full- 
length  portrait,  also  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
at  Brandon,  with  a  miniature  of  Queen  Anne 
upon  his  breast  set  in  diamonds,  and  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  Harrison 
family. 

Colonel  Byrd's  tomb,  in  white  marble, 
<*bouL  twelve  feet  high,  very  elaborate  and 
ornate,  but  very  much  defaced  by  time,  is  in 
the  garden,  while  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  house  is  the  tomb  of  Miss  Eveline  Byrd,  a 
daughter  of  the  colonel  and  a  great  court 
beauty  of  her  time,  who  was  engaged  to  Lord 
Peterborough,  but  died  young  and  unmar- 
ried. 

A  charming  portrait  (full  lengtlj)  of  her, 
by  Sir  Peter  Lily,  is  still  at  Brandon.  The 
present  estate  at  Westover  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was  in  Colonel  Byrd's  time — being 
only  twelve  hundred  acres. 

THE   SHIRLEY  ESTATE. 

About  eight  miles  above  Westover,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  is  Shirley  or  Shirley 
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Hundreds — belonging  to  Mr.  Hill  Carter, 
This  estate  consists  of  three  thousand  acres, 
of  which,  in  1860,  five  hundred  were  in 
wheat,  three  hundred  in  corn,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  clover.  The  wheat  averages 
twenty-five  bushels  and  the  corn  fifty  to  the 
acre.  There  were  three  hollies  on  this  estate, 
the  stem  of  the  largest  being  eight  feet  in 
circumference  and  the  drip  of  the  branches 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  The  house 
or  houses  at  Shirley  are  even  more  extensive 
than  at  the  other  places,  consisting  of  six  or 
eight  houses  in  old  black  and  red  brick  two 
stories  high,  forming  a  quadrangle,  mostly 
covered  with  English  ivy,  and  the  whole 
group  having  a  most  venerable  and  foreign 
appearance. 

The  interior  of  Shirley  resembled  gener- 
ally the  other  houses — fine  oak  halls  and 
staircases — one  of  the  houses  was  panelled 
entirely  in  old  black  mahogany.  Among 
the  pictures  was  a  fine  full  length  of  Gen- 
eral, then  Colonel,  Washington. 

The  last  estate  we  visited  was  Curl's  Neck, 
within  seventeen  miles  of  Richmond.  This 
was  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  estates,  consisting 
of  4,253  acres — 3,000  only  being  in  cultiva- 
tion in  1860,  of  which  975  acres  were  in 
wheat,  1,000  in  corn  and  the  balance  in  oats 
and  clover.  Nobody  lived  here,  Mr.  Allen 
preferring  to  live  at  Claremont,  but  there 
was  a  grand  old  rambling  brick  house,  with 
ten  windows  in  a  row. 

After  driving  five  miles  through  this 
estate,  the  most  productive  and  best  culti- 
vated of  any  we  saw,  and  fourteen  miles 
through  the  post  roads,  bad  enough  even  in 
peaceful  times,  we  reached  Richmond. 

FiSHKILL. 


From  The  Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  Journal. 

Among  the  Pines;  or,  South  in  Secession 
Time.  By  Edmund  Kirke.  New  York: 
J.  R.  Gilmore. 

Tnis  book  deserves  more  than  ordinary 
recognition  both  from  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic. Its  vigor  of  style,  graphic  power  of  nar- 
rative, and  dramatic  arrangement  of  events, 
would  give  it  note  and  popularity  in  any 
time,  and  before  any  audience.  And  when 
we  add  to  this,  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
revelation  of  fads,  and  that  these  facts  bear 
directly  on  our  present  national  contest,  and 
intimately  afiect  the  welfare  of  the  Araeri- 
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can  people,  we  give  it  an  interest  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  work  yet  published. 

We  have  accidentally  learned  some  things 
relating  to  its  author  and  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, which  we  trust  we  commit  no  indis- 
cretion in  giving  the  public.  Edmund 
Kirke  is  the  assumed  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  formerly  a  leading  merchant  in 
trade  with  the  South,  who  did  a  business 
of  over  a  million  dollars  yearly  with  that 
locality,  and  has  at  present  a  sum  of  money 
permanently  invested  there  which  would  con- 
stitute a  fortune  for  almost  any  one.  He 
knows  the  South  better  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  before  written  concerning  it,  being 
familiar  with  nearly  every  inch  of  the  soil 
of  four  States  there,  and  having  passed 
many  winters  on  the  plantations  of  all  these. 
Here  he  saw  the  inside  workings  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  gained  a  familiarity  with  it 
which  no  mere  traveller  has  had  it  in  his 
power  to  conceive  of.  He  was  not  an  aboli- 
tionist. For  the  fifteen  years  which  he  spent 
among  the  planters,  he  saw  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  being  a  pro-slavery  man,  but  he  was 
disposed,  during  this  time,  to  let  them  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  in  their  own  way. 
The  music  of  Fort  Sumter  woke  him  up. 
He  couldn't  handle  a  musket,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could,  at  any  rate,  blow  a  bugle. 
This  book  is  his  first  blast.  He  means 
that  it  shall  not  be  without  successors.  He 
is  not  a  "  literary  man,"  and  has  no  literary 
ambition.  All  he  aims  to  do  is  to  contri- 
bute the  facts  which  his  remarkable  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  to  the  nation's  stock 
of  knowledge. 

He  has  a  plan  in  what  he  is  doing.  He 
does  not  regard  our  contest  as  one  so  much 
between  slavery  and  freedom  as  between  two 
systems  of  labor.  His  plan  of  subduing 
slavery  is  by  breaking  down  the  dominant 
oligarchy  of  the  South  who  demoralize  the 
white  man  no  less  than  they  debase  the 
negro.  He  would  educate  not  alone  this 
latter  class,  but  he  would  elevate  the  South- 
ern whites  who  are  not  slaveholders.  This 
he  believes  may  be  done  by  infusing  among 
them  a  Yankee  clement ;  and  he  regards  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  South  by  North- 
ern soldiers  as  the  natural  agency  for  this. 
On  this  subject  of  the  poor  whites,  no  book 
has  ever  been  so  thorough  and  explicit.  Its 
daguerreotype  of  them  is  entirely  faithful. 
And  it  is  through  these,  that  the  slayehold- 
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ers,  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and 
debasement,  have  governed  America. 

The  incidents  of  the  book — startling  and 
dramatic  as  they  always  are — are  true.  Not 
true  in  that  they  occurred  exactly  as  there 
related.  They  did  not  transpire  in  the  order 
here  given  them,  and  occupied  a  wider  range 
of  time  in  their  occurrence.  But  every  one 
of  them  actually  happened,  and  came  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  author. 
This  is  the  fact,  to  the  minutest  detail. 
There  is  abundant  material  in  the  book  to 
confirm  this,  even  if  the  high  character  of 
the  author  admitted  of  its  question.  Char- 
acter is  discriminated  in  it  to  the  nicest 
shades  of  difference.  No  close  observer  can 
fail  to  believe  that  such  portraits  as  he 
makes  are  drawn  from  originals.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  negro,  the  poor  white,  and  the 
corn-cracker  is  each  given  with  a  careful 
consistency  which  only  years  of  observation 
among  them  could  have  enabled  the  author 
to  appreciate.  Jim  (the  son  of  a  white 
man)  on  ordinary  occasions  talks  like  a 
country  negro  house-servant,  but  under  ex- 
citement speaks  almost  like  a  white  man ; 
and  it  is  an  established  truth  that  persons 
of  mixed  blood,  when  aroused,  always  show 
predominating  the  characteristics  of  the 
stronger  race.  Scip,  a  pure  African,  always 
talks  and  speaks  in  a  high-toned,  elevated 
manner  (though  he  never  gets  out  of  the 
negro  lingo),  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
native  African  shows  always,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  educated  whites,  a  higher 
order  of  character  than  do  those  whose 
fathers  have  had  their  souls  crushed  out  by 
slavery.  Old  Pomp  has  the  religion  of  a 
good  old  "  nigger  " — who  gets  an  idea  of 
the  Bible  thoroughly  literal,  and  whose  only 
conceptions  of  God  are  that  he  is  a  great 
good  man,  who  can  be  approached  and 
talked  to  by  his  children — the  religion  of  the 
ignorant  everywhere,  but  peculiarly  that  of 
the  slave.  Moye  is  a  renegade  Yankee — 
the  meanest  specimen  of  creation  that  God 
has  permitted  to  exist.  He  is  just  such  an 
overseer  as  certain  editors  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Boston  would  have  made  had 
their  lot  been  cast  on  a  Southern  plantation. 

These  are  not  the  only  characters  sketched 
from  life.  Andy  Jones,  whose  stump-speech 
we  have  given  on  our  outside  page,  is  a  liv- 
ing man  (yet,  as  we  hope.)  The  factor  who 
convinced  him  that  a  Yankee  is  not  a  "  cross 


between  the  Devil  and  a  Jew  "  is  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  we  have  obtained  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  writing  of  this  work.     Col. 

J is  so  real  a  sketch  that  he  has  been 

recognized,  and  a  protest  entered  against 
making  the  facts  of  his  life  public.     He  is 

no  longer  living,  and  Madam  P ,  who  is 

no  less  a  real  character,  is  now  under  the 
protection  of  Andy  Jones.  A  very  remark- 
able incident  affecting  her  welfare  is  related 
to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  have 
obtained  the  above  facts.  The  colonel's 
widow  has  lately  attempted  to  sell  Madame 
P to  the  brothel-panders  of  New  Or- 
leans. On  learning  this  of  Andy  Jones,  his 
Northern  factor  (who  was  at  one  time  also  a 

factor  of  Col.  J )  wrote  to  the  widow 

that  in  case  she  did  not  abandon  her  design, 
and  at  once  give  the  octoroon  her  freedom, 
remunerate  Andy  for  his  care,  and  save  her 
from  present  want,  government  should  im- 
mediately be  notified  of  $6,000  of  her  late 
husband's  property,  in  the  hands  of  his  pres- 
ent New  York  factors,  which  would  at  once 
be  subject  to  confiscation.  Measures  were 
taken  to  send  this  letter,  through  our  mili- 
tary commanders  in  that  vicinity,  directly  to 
Charleston. 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  will  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  reader's  interest  in 
this  very  remarkable  exhibit  of  Southern 
life.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  every  patriot.  There  has  been 
no  publication  issued  giving  so  intelligent, 
so  fair,  and  so  thorough  a  view  of  the  effects 
of  slave  institutions  upon  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  races  of  men  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country.  In  this  it  is  invalua- 
ble, and  here  is  a  point  where  we  all  of  us 
especially  need  to  be  enlightened.  But  the 
work  has  a  positive  attraction  which  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  its  perusal  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty.  Read  in  fragments  in  a  maga- 
zine, it  has  awakened  attention  and  enchained 
the  interest  of  readers  as  few  books  have 
ever  done.  And  in  its  completed  form,' it  is 
a  work  which  will  be  read  and  remembered 
as  more  original  and  suggestive  in  idea  and 
purpose,  and  more  dramatic  in  execution, 
than  any  issue  of  the  press  since  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 
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DK    GASPARIN'S    NEW    WORK. 

Charles  Scribner  has  published  in  one 
volume  of  over  400  pages  Count  Agenor  de 
Gasparin's  celebrated  work,  "  America  be- 
fore Europe;  Principles  and  Interests; 
translated  from  advance  sheets  by  Mary  L. 
Booth."  We  have  already  given  at  some 
length  our  high  opinion  of  this  searching 
analysis  of  the  American  question,  viewed 
in  a  European  light ;  and  a  re-perusal  of 
the  work,  now  in  its  English  dress — and 
very  well  dressed,  too,  by  the  translator — 
only  confirms  the  first  impressions.  De 
Gasparin's  book  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
able  and  philosophic  work  which  the  present 
war  has  brought  forth.  It  is  founded  upon 
immutable  principles,  which  rise  above  the 
incidents  of  the  war,  that  suggested  De 
Gasparin's  utterances.  The  work  will  there- 
fore live  after  the  conflict  that  brought  it 
forth  is  over.     The  author  himself  says  so. 

"Thank  God!  the  truth  of  the  study 
which  I  published  does  not  depend  on 
events ;  it  does  not  place  one  under  the 
necessity  of  being  right  in  case  of  success, 
and  wrong  in  case  of  disaster.  Through 
changing  things,  I  seek  that  which  will  en- 
dure. My  theories  will  subsist,  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee." 

De  Gasparin's  preface  is,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  book. 
It  is  dated  March  4,  1862,  and  in  a  brief 
space  touches  boldly  on  some  delicate  top 
ics.     Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  signifi 
cant  remarks  about  intervention  : 

Convinced  that  the  troubled  sea  is  not 


offer,  to  encourage  the  resistance  of  the 
South  and  contribute  to  the  prolongation  of 
civil  war,  by  manifesting  the  conviction  that 
the  separation  (that  is,  the  southern  pro- 
gramme) must  necessarily  prevail." 

These  words  were  written  before  the  fall 
of  New  Orleans.  But  now,  after  the  reverse 
at  Richmond,  they  come  to  us  with  a  re- 
newed significance. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post 


The  Tariff  Question.     By  E.  B.  Bigelow. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  given  it  a 
very  modest  title.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
thorough  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  and  protection  in  their  practical  bear- 
ing and  effect  upon  this  country,  explained 
by  an  array  of  statistics  the  most  compre- 
hensive, conclusive,  and  therefore  valuable, 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  single  volume. 

Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  treated  these  great  topics,  we 
infer  that  he  went  into  the  investigation 
without  any  regard  to  pre-existing  theories, 
with  the  purpose  of  collecting  all  the  facts 
obtainable  from  past  experience — especially 
of  the  experience  of  England — and  from 
these,  fully  and  fairly  collated,  examined 
and  considered,  to  draw  such  conclusions  as 
the  evidence  might  warrant.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  the  facts  had  war- 
ranted such  a  conclusion,  Mr.  Bigelow 
would  just  as  readily  have  given  the  result 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  his  work  is  all  the  more  reliable,  be- 
cause the  irresistible  array  of  the  evidence 


calmed  in  an  hour  ;  knowing,  too,  that  |  ^^  ^^^  collected  has  led  him  in  the  opposite 
external  triumph  is  of  no  value  if  it  be  not  j  direction.  The  great  difficulty  with  most 
also  triumphant  in  the  region  of  ideas,  I  j  of  our  writers  on  political  economy  is  that 
have  not  hesitated  to  continue  my  work,  they  investigate  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
For  ourselves  as  well  as  for  America  it  is  { facts  to  sustain  a  pre-adopted  theory,  and 
important  to  dissipate  certain  errors  which  |  ^i^^t  ^^  s^^^j^  f^^^^  ^^^.^  presented  to  support 


have  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which  we 
may  say  still  prevail  there.  Let  no  one  de- 
ceive himself;  the  thought  of  meddling  in 
the  American  question  is  hy  no  means  so 
fully  abandoned  as  it  seems ;  if  decisive 
successes  bo  long  in  coming,  if  the  sufler- 
ings  of  our  manufacturers  become  aggra- 
vated ;  if  our  Mexican  expedition  produce 
irritation,  the  peril  will  be  grave  anew. 
There  are  more  men  in  Europe  than  are 
imagined  who,  at  heart,  desire  the  weaken- 
ing and  i)arci'lling  out  of  the  United  States 


j  that  theory,  while  all  others  are  carefully 
i  kept  out  of  sight.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
j  kind  in  this  case.  We  have  the  author's 
verdict  on  the  evidence,  and  we  have  also  all 
the  evidence  in  the  case  for  our  own  exami- 
nation. As  a  book  for  reference  it  is  inval- 
uable, inasmuch  as  all  statistics  that  have 
any  bearing  on  the  issue  are  carefully  pre- 
served and  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  tab- 
ular form,  thus  saving  an  infinite  amount 
and  who'would  not  fear,  should  opportunity  |  of  research,  and  also  because  it  contains  a 
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vast  amount  of  official  information  respect- 
ing trade  and  commerce  which  can  nowhere 
else  be  found  in  a  compact  form. 

Mr.  Bigelow  exposes  most  thoroughly  the 
shallow  pretensions  of  English  statesmen  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  free  trade  principle,  by- 
showing  conclusively — as  the  result  of  his 
long  and  patient  investigation  of  facts — that 
the  protective  principle  always  has  been 
and  still  is  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    He  says  : — 

"  The  character  and  provisions  of  her 
customs-duties  acts  have  been  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  section  which  relates  to  Eng- 
land's tariff  policy.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
order  to  establish  and  develop  her  manu- 
factures, England  refused  no  form  of  aid 
and  protection  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
government  to  grant.  When  foreign  pro- 
ductions encroached  on  the  home  market 
they  were  excluded  by  prohibition  or  by 
exorbitant  duties  of  equivalent  effect.  When- 
ever an  article  of  English  manufacture  (sub- 
ject, however,  to  internal  taxes)  was  strug- 
gling to  get  a  foothold  in  the  foreign  market, 
drawbacks  were  allowed ;  while  in  some 
eases  of  special  need  an  export  bounty  was 
paid.     To  prevent  rival  nations  from  shar- 


ing in  the  great  advantages  which  she  de- 
rived from  improved  processes  and  labor- 
saving  machinery,  she  guarded  with  jealous 
care  every  useful  invention  and  discovery  ; 
and  when  absolute  protection  had  done  its 
work,  so  that  the  manufactures  of  England 
could  no  longer  derive  any  benejfit  from 
duties  positively  protective,  she  bestowed 
on  that  great  interest  the  boon  of  qualified 
protection  by  the  free  admission  of  raw 
materials,  and  by  reducing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  cost  of  living." 

That  is  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 
We  intended  to  have  made  some  further 
extracts,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  no 
man  who  pretends  to  be  a  statesman,  or 
even  a  politician,  nor  merchant,  nor  manu- 
facturer— no  one  who  has  any  desire  to 
understand  this  great  problem  in  political 
economy — can  consider  himself  well  posted 
until  he  has  carefully  read  the  whole  book 
for  himself. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  style 
in  which  the  volume  is  printed.  It  reflects 
great  credit  upon  its  publishers. — Boston 
Journal. 


Punch  going  to  the  Dogs. — Wishing  to 
give  Tohy  a  treat,  Mr.  Punch  took  him  the  other 
day  to  the  Dog  Show  at  Islington.  On  arriving 
near  the  building?  (wliich  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  stifling  shed  in  Baker  Street, 
though  we  fear  our  farming  friends  in  petticoats 
and  pinafores  will  scarcely  like  to  be  so  far 
removed  from  their  loved  Wax  Works),  Mr, 
Punch  thought  that  the  cabman  had  mistaken 
his  direction,  and  had  driven  him  to  Barkinj?. 
Such  a  chorus  of  canine  sounds  fell  upon  his 
ear,  that  all  the  dogs  exhibited  seemed  mem- 
bers of  the  Bark  Society,  Every  kind  of  voice 
W'as  heard,  from  the  baying  of  the  blood  hound 
to  the  ya])  of  the  toy-terrier  :  and  Mr.  Punch 
could  not  lielp  tliinking  in  what  terror  all  the 
cats  within  earshot  must  have  been,  and  how 
their  tails  must  have  expanded  with  horror  as 
they  listened. 

Upon  cntciin!^  tlic  building,  Mr.  Punch  made 
his  bow  ;  and  7b/;y  Iiis  bow-wow  ;  and  then  Mr. 
Punch  proceeded  leisurely  to  take  note  of  the 
celebrities,  both  human  and  canine.  Among 
the  former,  Mr.  Punch  was  pleased  to  see  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  fairer  sex,  who  flocked  as 
eagerly  to  the  show,  as  they  would  do  to  a 
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a  Flower  ditto.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  Beauty       ^ 

occasionally  patting  some  pet  hound  that  she 
had  recognized,  or  else  curiously  peering  at 
some  wrinkled-nosed  and  bandy-legtjed  and 
blear-eyed  looking  bull-dog,  and  wondering  for 
what  prize,  excepting  one  for  ugliness,  it  could 
possibly  com])ete. 

Tohy  was  much  envied  in  his  progress  through 
the  shov/,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  position 
in  the  world,  but  because  of  the  mere  fact  that 
he  happened  to  be  loose.  Mr.  Punch  indeed 
observed  that  envy  is  a])assion  to  which  dogs  are 
sadly  prone  :  for  directly  any  dog  was  let  loose 
by  its  keeper,  and  taken  ti  short  walk,  the  dogs  it 
passed  all  snapped  and  snarled  and  growled  most 
savagely,  as  though  they  could  not  bear  to  see 
it  getting  any  pleasure  which  they  could  not 
share.  Mr.  Punch  might  have  lectiu-ed  them  a 
little  on  this  failing,  but  one  can't  well  blame  a 
do^j  for  doing  what  one  docs  one's  self;  and 
well  nigh  faultless  as  he  is,  Mr.  Punch  has  very 
often  felt  a  pang  of  envy  when,  sitting  liard  at 
work  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  he  has 
surveyed  the  outer  world  from  the  window  of 
his  study,  and  has  seen  men  wifh  their  guns, 
their  horses,  and  their  fishina-iods,  while  he 
was  fast  chained  to  the  desk. — Punch. 
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THJIEE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    MORE. 


THREE  HUNDRED    THOUSAND   MORE. 

We  are  comino:,  Fatlier  Abraam,  three  hundred 
thousand  more, 

From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and  from 
New  England's  shore ; 

We  leave  our  plows  and  workshops,  our  wives 
and  children  dear, 

With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a 
silent  tear; 

We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  steadfastly  be- 
fore— 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraam — three  hundred 
thousand  more ! 

[f  you  look  across  the  hill-tops  that  meet  the 

northern  sky, 
Long  moving  lines  of  rising  dust  your  vision 

may  descry ; 
And  now  the  wind  an  instant,  tears  the  cloudy 

veil  aside, 
And  floats  aloft  our  spangled  flag  in  glory  and 

in  pride  ; 
And  bayonets  in  the  sunlight  gleam,  and  bands 

brave  music  pour — 
We  are  coming,  Father  Abraam — three  hundred 

thousand  more ! 


If  you  look  all  up  our  valleys,  where  the  grow- 
ing harvests  shine. 

You  may  see  our  sturdy  farmer-boys  fast  form- 
ing into  line  ;, 

And  children  from  their  mother's  knees  are 
pulling  at  the  weeds. 

And  learning  how  to  reap  and  sow,  against 
their  country's  needs ; 

And  a  farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every 
cottage  door — 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraam — three  hun- 
dred thousand  more ! 

You  have  called  us,  and  we're  coming,  by  Rich- 
mond's bloody  tide 

To  lay  us  down  for  freedom's  sake,  our  broth- 
ers' bones  beside ; 

Or  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench 
the  murderous  blade, 

And  in  the  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to 
parade. 

Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have 
gone  before — 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraam — three  hundred 
thousand  more ! 

— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


THE    CANARY    BIRD, 

IN  ST.   MARY'S   CHURCH,  ON  WHITSUN-DAY. 

Sweet  singer  of  unworded  song,* 
What  motive  of  thy  tuneful  heart 

Wafted  thy  swift-winged  course  along. 
To  take,  in  our  sweet  songs,  thy  part  1 

*  "  Lieder  ohne  worte. " — Mendelssohn. 


Was  it  that  we  might  learn  of  thee — 
When,  like  a  wedge  of  yellow  gold, 

Thou  dartedst  by,  so  rapidly — 
How  looked  the  fiery  tongues,  of  old  1 

Or  was  it  that  our  hearts  should  learn 

(Which  the  "  Life-Giver"*  tunes,  as  thine,) 

How  living  love  must  brightly  burn. 
And  praise  the  Source  of  Life  Divine  1 

Or  was  it  that,  as  Pentecost 
Gathered  i-n  one  all  Babel's  tongues 

To  speak  to  that  assembled  hostt 
The  glory  that  to  God  belongs — 

So  'mid  our  English  chants  and  psalms, 
Thou,  from  a  foreign  clime,  shouldst  come, 

And  breathe,  from  land  of  dates  and  palms. 
The  song  thy  fathers  learned  at  home  1  J 

Whate'er  it  be,  dear  joyous  bird^ 

We  hail  thy  coming,  and  its  sign 
Shall  move  our  hearts,  to  worship  stirred. 

Like  thee,  to  sing ;  like  thee,  to  shine. 

Mingle  thy  heaven-taught  notes  with  ours, 
Tlie  great  All-Father  hears  thy  song ; 

For  beasts  and  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  § 
All  praise  his  hand  the  live-day  long.  || 

Quick  If  from  the  same  life-giving  breatli, 
With  thee,  we  sing;  with  thee,  we  soar; 

Nor  cling  to  joys  of  earth  beneath, 
Changing  and  fading  evermore. 

Among  "  the  pots  "  **  of  sin  and  shame, 
We  would  be  golden-winged  like  thee. 

So  pure  of  heart,  so  far  from  blame, 
So  fair,  so  tuneful,  and  so  free. 

We  would  be  "  fire-tongued  "  ft  like  thee. 
And  only  speak  to  praise  the  Lord,  JJ 

Kindled  with  love,  as  pure,  as  warm, 
As  wakes  thy  song,  O  blessed  bird. 

Sweet  Whitsun  feast,  lift  up  our  hearts 
On  golden  wings,  to  rise  to  heaven  ; 

The  golden  wings  that  fiiith  imparts, 
To  prayer  and  praise  so  freely  given. 

Dear  House  of  God,  whose  altars  give 

The  birds  of  heaven  such  sacred  nest,  §§ 
0  shelter  us,  long  as  as  we  live. 
Within  thy  sweet,  celestial  rest ! 

W.  C.  D. 

Burlington,  Whitsun-Monday,  A.I).  1862. 

—  Church  Journal. 

*  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the 
Life-Giver. 

t  Acts  ii.  5. 

X  Acts  ii.  8. 

\  Proper  Psalm  for  Whitsunday,  civ.  11,  12, 
16,  17. 

II  lienedicite  omnia  opera  Domini. 

Tf  "  The  quick  and  the  dead." 

**  Proper  Psalm  for  Whitsun-day,  Ixviii.  13. 

tt  Second  Lesson  for  Whitsun-day,  Acts.  ii.  3. 

It  Acts  ii.  11. 

U  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  3. 


GEORGE    HERBERT    AND    HIS    RIMES. 


From  The  Christian  Remembrancer. 

1.  TJie  Works  of  George  Herbert     In  two 

Volumes.     Pickering.     1850. 

2.  2'Jie  Works  of  George  Herbert.     In  One 

Volume.    Edited   by  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Willmott.     Routledge.     1859. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
present  condition  of  English  literature,  not 
the  least  remarkable  is  the  system  now 
widely  established  of  circulating  libraries  on 
a  very  large  scale.  These  institutions — for, 
without  exaggeration,  they  deserve  the  name 
— are  of  great  service  in  keeping  the  dullest 
village  and  the  most  sequestered  country- 
house  or  parsonage  in  easy  communication 
with  the  metropolis,  the  great  centre  of  in- 
tellectual life.  They  are  useful,  too,  for 
authors,  and  especially  for  those  who  have 
yet  to  acquire  a  name,  as  providing  a  ma- 
chinery for  introducing  their  works  to  pub- 
lic notice.  They  are  useful  for  readers  as 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  prcgusta- 
tion — of  glancing  cursorily  at  what  may  be 
worth  reading  once,  but  once  only  ;  and  of 
forming  a  more  permanent  acquaintance  with 
those  few  rare  works  of  genius  or  learning 
which,  once  seen,  all  who  have  the  power 
desire  to  add  to  their  own  libraries.  With- 
out doubt,  in  all  this  there  are  advantages 
which  our  grandfathers  did  not  enjoy.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  extensive  libraries,  with 
their  fortnightly  lists  of  the  "  new  books  " 
which  are  continually  struggling  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  rudely  displacing  their  pre- 
decessors, are  one  among  the  chief  causes  of 
our  neglect  of  such  books  as  have  not  the 
recommendation  of  novelty.  Even  the  great 
works  of  our  living  authors  have  only  a  brief 
popularity.  The  laureate's  latest  poem,  or 
the  last,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  brilliant 
and  inexhaustible  series  of  "  My  Novels," 
after  being  announced  with  all  due  ceremony, 
welcomed,  discussed,  devoured,  is  soon — not 
forgotten,  that  would  be  impossible — but 
laid  aside  among  the  things  that  have  been, 
while  the  new  favorite  of  the  hour  reigns  in 
its  stead.  Still  more  is  this  to  be  regretted 
in  the  case  of  what  is  really  literature  of  the 
jjast.  Scott,  for  example,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  as  a  novelist,  yet  any 
third-rate  novel  or  "  novelette  "  of  the  day, 
vapid,  incoherent,  inane,  is  often  taken  up 
in  preference,  merely  because  it  is  new.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  anything  in  Scott  to 
render  him  really  obsolete.    There  is  a  charm 
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in  his  exquisite  graces  of  imagination  and 
language  that  no  lapse  of  time  can  ever  wear 
off,  even  though  to  our  taste,  his  dialogues 
may  seem  stilted,  and  the  pace  of  his  narra- 
tive slow.  Of  course,  in  history  and  trav- 
els, except  for  readers  who  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  original  authorities,  and,  most  of 
all,  amid  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  ac- 
quirements of  physical  science,  this  super- 
annuation of  old  writers  is  inevitable.  Not 
so  in  works  of  fiction  ;  not  so  in  poetry, 
endued,  as  all  true  poetry  is,  with  a  perpet- 
ual youth.  Yet  even  Shakspeare  with  us, 
though  duly  honored,  is,  after  all,  seldom 
read,  slightly  known.  But  we  need  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.  It  does  not 
admit  of  question.  We  live  too  much  in 
the  present.  Our  ears  are  too  preoccupied 
by  the  loud  and  impatient  voices  of  the  rest- 
less scene  around  us  to  listen  to  the  calm, 
clear  accents  which  speak  from  the  far  dis- 
tance. We  are  in  danger,  it  must  bo  owned, 
of  neglecting  the  treasures  of  the  past,  while, 
with  contracted  range  of  vision  and  hasty 
grasp,  we  care  only  to  seize  what  lies  close 
within  reach  as  we  drift  along. 

The  particular  author  whose  undeserved 
neglect  suggests  these  remarks,  is  one  whose 
name  at  least  is  well  known,  if  his  writings 
are  not.  In  last  year's  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, not  a  few  among  the  gazers  who 
crowded  the  Royal  Academy's  rooms  were 
attracted  round  a  small  but  highly  finished 
picture,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other 
claims  to  be  noticed  (and  these  are  consid- 
erable with  all  who  can  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy, repose,  and  careful  execution  of  Mr. 
Dyce's  manner),  certainly  stood  out  in  unique 
contrast  to  its  companions  both  in  subject 
and  coloring.  It  transported  the  spectator 
from  the  many-colored  silks  and  whispered 
criticisms  of  the  gay  concourse  of  sightseers 
to  a  trim  lawn,  under  the  green  foliage  of 
spreading  limes,  beside  a  smoothly-flowing 
river.  Here  we  see  a  solitary  figure  lost  in 
thought,  with  half-spread  book  in  hand, 
pacing  slowly  with  steps  timed  to  the  peace- 
ful flow  of  the  stream.  His  refined,  thought- 
ful cast  of  features,  and  grave  clerical  cos- 
tume of  James  the  First's  time,  together 
with  the  fishing-tackle  on  the  bank,  guitar 
resting  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the 
shapely  spire  of  his  dear  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral rising  in  the  distance,  plainly  identify 
him  as  George  Herbert.    Although  fur  too 
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sensible  a  man  to  attempt  to  give  such  a  i 
distracted  attention  to   different   things   at  | 
once,  as  this  collocation  of  rod,  book,  and  | 
music  seems  to  imply,  still  these  accessories  | 
are  not  out  of  place,  as  giving  some  idea  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Herbert's  tastes  \ 
and  pursuits.     But  the  general  impression  I 
produced  by  the  picture  is  inadequate.     It 
is  rather  that  of  a  recluse,  a  visionary  senti- 
mental bookworm,  than  of  a  man  who  com- 
bined with  the  devotion  and  self-discipline 
of  a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  accomplishments 
of  a  perfect  gentleman,  the  genial  humor  and 
shrewd,  practical  sense  of  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.     Mr.  Dyce's  picture,   while 
representing  well  the  serenity  which  Her- 
bert's  impetuous   nature    gained  by   rigid 
exercise    of    self-control    and    resignation, 
illustrates  only  too  well  the  popular  miscon- 
ception, universal  among  those  who  know 
George  Herbert  only  by  report.     Most  per-  ' 
sons,  we  may  venture  to  say,  only  think  of  ! 
him  as,  to  borrow  Mr.  Spurgeon's  elegant ' 
designation  of  him,  "  a  devout  old  Pusejite  "  | 
of  the  time  of  the  first  Stuart,  completely  ' 
estranged  from  their  sympathy,  not  by  the  ■ 
antiquated  manners  of  the  period  only,  but , 
by  his  own  singular  austerity  of  life,  and  ex-  j 
traordinary  self-abnegation.     Most  persons  j 
merely  know  his  poetry  by  a  few  lines  culled  ; 
here  and  there  to  provoke  a  smile  at  their  j 
quaintness  and  want  of  rhythm.  Even  among  i 
those  who  cherish  with  loving  reverence  the 
memory  of  his  holy  and  beautiful  life,  few 
are   aware — for  it   needs  patient  research, 
undiscouraged  by  the  archaisms  of  a  style  } 
strangely  dissonant  to  our  modern  ears —  j 
how  high  a  place  he  is  entitled  to,  purely  on  I 
the  ground  of  intellectual  ability.     Among 
the  rich  legacies  of  literature  bequeathed  to 
us  from  the  past,  and  fast  being  lost  under 
the   accumulating  dust  of  ages,  Herbert's  j 
"  Remains  "  especially  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  neglect,  and  restored  to  a  place  on  our  ] 
bookshelves  and  in  our  hearts.     They  are 
valuable,  not  merely  or  chiefly  to  the  archa3-  : 
ologist,  but  intrinsically  ;  and,  in  particular,  i 
at  the  present  time,  as  containing  the  anti- ; 
dote  to  many  of  the  evils  incidental  to  the  | 
tendencies  of  our  modern  literature.     But  i 
we  must  proceed  to  adduce  our  reasons  for 
claiming  so  high  a  niche  in  therr  galleries  of  | 
worthies   for   one,   of  whom    probably   our  | 
readers  have  hitherto  formed  a  far  lower  j 
estimate.  I 


In  his  own  century  Herbert's  writings 
were  popular  enough.  It  is  his  character- 
istic of  his  modesty,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  the  victory  which  he  won  over  his 
naturally  eager  and  ambitious  temperament, 
that  they  were  all  posthumous  in  publica- 
tion. The  Poems  seem  to  have  been  written 
before  the  "  Country  Parson."  His  preface 
to  the  latter  is  dated  1632,  the  year  of  his 
death ;  and  its  other  name,  by  which  it  was 
more  usually  known  at  first,  '*  A  Priest  to 
the  Temple,"  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
conceived  in  its  author's  mind  as  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  the  already  existing,  though 
unpublished  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
"  The  Temple."  These  poems  were  evi- 
dently not  the  work  of  any  particular  period 
in  his  life,  but  the  growth  of  years  ;  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  according  to  the  wise 
advice  of  Horace,  until  arrived  at  nonage. 
"  The  Temple  "  was  first  given  to  the  world 
in  1633,  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  Herbert's  lite- 
rary executor ;  under  his  editorship  it  was 
printed  by  his  daughters  and  other  members 
of  his  household,  or  "  Protestant  Nunnery  " 
as  it  has  been  called,  at  Little  Gidden,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  then  published  at 
Cambridge,  after  being,  of  course,  formally 
licensed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  "  imprima- 
tur."* In  about  forty  years,  so  good  Izaak 
Walton  says  in  1674,  it  passed  through  ten 
editions,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies 
being  sold ;  a  success  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  the  far  greater  poet,  of  whose 
"Paradise  Lost,"  shortly  afterwards,  only 
thirteen  hundred  copies  were  sold  in  the  first 
two  years,  and  only  three  thousand  in  the 
first  eleven  years  after  its  appearance.  But 
the  unpopularity  of  Milton's  politics  and 
theology  easily  explains  this  disparity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inevitable  repugnance, 
which  even  in  those  laborious  days  a  pro- 
foundly learned  and  recondite  epic,  in  twelve 
books,  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  ma- 
jority of  readers.  The  "  Country  Parson  " 
— it  is  not  plain  for  what  cause — was  not 
published  till  1652.  It  would  naturally  at- 
tract scarcely  any  but  professional  readers, 
yet  it  went  through  three  editions  in  twenty 
years.  We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of 
either  volume  through  succeeding  editions. 

*  JIany  private  papers  of  George  Herbert  were 
lost  in  the  fire  at  Higlitiam  House,  Glouce^^tershire, 
tlie  seat  of  Sir  Uobert  Cook,  the  second  husbaud 
of  George  Herbert's  widow. 
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The  men  of  the  eighthenth  century  were  not  no  difficulties.  We  see  in  George  Herbert 
likely  to  admire  George  Herbert.  His  style  :  at  times,  and  more  often  in  Milton  and  other 
was  too  abrupt  and  unadorned  for  their  '  contemporaries,  something  which  looks  at 
elaborately  rounded  periods,  his  religious  ,  first  sight  like  a  pedantic  ostentation  of 
aspirations  too  glowing  for  their  decorous  j  learning,  but  is  really  the  mere  exuberance 
conventionalities,  his  theology  too  patristic  |  of  delight  at  discovering  a  vein  of  hidden 
for  their  latitudinarianism,  and,  we  may  add, 
his  thoughts  at  once  too  profound  and  too 
rudely  chiselled  for  their  polished  but  super- 
ficial philosophy.  Till  Pickering's  costly  and 
beautiful  edition  in  1840 — one  among  many 
other  instances  of  the  good  taste  and  too 
enterprising  spirit  of  that  publisher — there 
was  no  complete  edition  of  George  Herbert's 
works.     But,  as  we  begun  by  saying,  they 


ore.  The  great  minds  of  that  day  were, 
after  all,  the  masters,  not  the  slaves,  of  their 
learning.  Their  originality  was  not  stifled 
nor  dwarfed  beneath  its  weight.  The  very 
difficulties  of  the  work  gave  an  additional 
zest  to  it,  and  stimulated  their  faculties  to 
the  utmost.  The  severity  of  this  discipline, 
for  there  was  no  **  royal  road  "  to  learning 
then,  and  few  of  those  appliances  which 
were  honored  among  their  contemporaries.  |  facilitate   our  journey,   rendered   whatever 


Valeat  quantum.     Let  us  try  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  that  popularity. 

The  Elizabethan  era,  towards  the  close  of 
which  George  Herbert  was  born,  has  been 
called  by  some,  who  prefer  its  sturdy  mascu- 
line vigor  to  the  superior  refinement  of  Pope 


knowledge  was  acquired  more  real  and  solid, 
more  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  mind  of 
the  learner.  To  be  a  "painful  scholar" 
was  great  praise,  and  synonymous  with  be- 
ing a  good  one.  Books  were  then  scarce 
and  dear,  and   prized  accordingly.     AVhen 


and  Addison,  the  Augustan  age  in  English  |  George  Herbert  wished  to  buy  a  new  book 
literature.  It  resembles  rather  the  last  days  i  at  College,  he  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  his 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  massive  intellect  |  liberal  allowance,  to  *' fast  for  it,"  as  he 
of  Eome  was  beginning  to  appropriate  to  |  writes  to  his  father-in-law.  Sir  John  Dan- 
itself  the  treasures  of  Grecian  civilization,  j  vers,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  so  great 
With  equal  avidity,  and  with  equal  inexpe-  i  a  luxury.  In  these  days  of  cheap  paper  and 
rience  and  awkwardness  at  first,  the  great  steam  presses,  we  can  hardly  conceive  the 
minds  of  Elizabeth's  age,  and  of  that  which  )  reverence  then  felt  for  anything  in  the  shape 

of  a  printed  book,  almost  as  if  a  sacred  thing. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  us,  living  in  the  whirl 
of  incessant  communication  by  the  rail,  the 
post  office  and  the  telegraph,  to  throw  our- 
selves back  even  for  a  moment  into  the  de- 


immediatcly  succeeded  it,  seized  the  new- 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth  laid  open  to 
them  by  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  Italy,  then, 
even  more  emphatically  than  ever,  the  land 
of  art  and  song.  That  era  may  be  compared  ;  liberate  movements,  not  in  travelling  only, 
to  that   delicious  season  of  the   year,    the   but  in  speaking,  writing,  thinking,  of  the 


"jocund  month  of  May,"  of  which  the  poets 
of  the  time  were  never  weary  of  singing  the 


men  of  those  days.     As  we  trace  their  faded 
manuscripts,  we  see  in  their  strong,  square 


praises,  combining  at  once  the  freshness  and  :  penmanship,  with  every  single  letter  firmly 
transparency  of  spring  with  something  of  I  and  perfectly  defined,  the  nervous  and  mus- 
the  ri])er  loveliness,  without  the  languor  of  j  cular  grasp  of  the  writers.  It  is  the  tran- 
summer.  The  ruggedness,  too,  of  the  liter-  script  of  their  character,  of  their  energy,  ex- 
ature  of  those  times  finds  its  parallel  in  the  i  actitude,  perseverance.  The  succinct  and 
sharp  winds  of  May,  of  which  we,  the  less  j  condensed  sentences,  formal  and  stift*  cer- 
hardy  descendants  of  the  men  who  repelled  i  tainly,  yet  terser  and  racier  than  our  com- 
the  Armada,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  ,  paratively  loose  and  inarticulate  style,  ex- 
Kingsley,  as  his  Ode  to  the  East  Wind  shows,  '  press  the  perspicuity  and  reality,  as  well  as 
so  apt  peevishly  to  complain.  It  was  an  age  j  the  narrowness  and  slowness,  of  their  con- 
of  mother  wit,  as  yet  comparatively  rude  and  !  ceptions.  Ilallam  calls  that  age  '*  the  most 
unpolished,  and  of  learning  pursued  as  yet  j  learned,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was 


with  too  indiscriminating  a  voracity.  The 
healthy  appetite  of  the  giants  of  those  days, 
uncloyed  by  modern  profusion,  delighted  in 
whatever  it  found,  and  was  discouraged  by 


then  taken,  that  Europe  has  ever  .seen.' 
The  limitation  is  important,  as  reminding  us 
that  inductive  philosophy  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy.    The  learned  were  more  conversant 


m 
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with  the  unchanging  laws  of  mind,  inherited 
through  the  schoolmen  from  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy,  than  with  the  fluctuating  sci- 
ences of  tlie  material  world.  In  its  own  way 
the  learning  of  the  Elizabethan  and  post- 
Elizabethan  ages  was  prodigious. 

But  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that  age, 
which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  our  own, 
were,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  delibera- 
tion, earnestness,  concentration  of  purpose. 
Men  had  a  more  leisurely,  and  yet  a  more 
painstaking  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and 
a  sense  of  enjoyment  and  repose  in  their 
work,  not  easily  attainable  in  these  days  of 
high  pressure.  They  could  realize  better 
than  we  the  beautiful  thought  with  which 
Milton  consoled  himself  in  the  forced  inac- 
tivity of  his  blindness, — 

"  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

They  could  find  hours,  while  we  can  scarcely 
spare  moments,  for  undisturbed  meditation  ; 
a  habit  of  mind  as  much  at  variance  with 
our  mobile  temperament,  as  the  stillness  of 
the  old  inns  of  court  is  unlike  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  Fleet  Street,  which  roars  outside 
their  gates.  The  feverish  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  in  commerce  makes  or  destroys 
a  fortune  in  a  day,  and  exercises  the  same 
perturbing  influence  even  over  our  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  was  altogether  alien  to 
the  orderly  and  scrupulous  habits  of  that 
age.  The  advantages  of  our  own  day  are 
great,  in  the  triumphal  march  of  physical 
science,  in  the  vastncss  of  our  intellectual 
horizon,  in  the  richer  complexity  of  our  axi- 
quirements,  and,  above  all,  because  the  crit- 
ical faculty  is  quickened  and  refined  by  long 
experience.  But  in  this  very  difi'useness  of 
aims  there  is  a  great  danger.  We  seem  to 
want  that  closeness  of  concentration  which 
stamps  the  Elizabethan  age. 

One  among  the  best  of  our  living  poets, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  preface  to  his 
volume  of  poems,  complains  of  the  want  of 
*'  sanity  "  in  modern  literature.  There  is  an 
unnatural  straining  after  originality,  and  an 
impatience  of  authority  or  control,  which 
too  often  disfigure  even  our  greatest  works. 
The  clever  and  popular  "  George  Eliot,"  for 
example,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance 
in  many  respects,  though  not,  we  may  hope, 
in  ail,  of  modern  tendencies.  The  wonder- 
fully graphic  delineations  of  life  and  charac- 
ter are  spoilt  by  bad  taste,  an  unevenly  bal- 


anced judgment,  and  a  strange  confusion  in 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.     It  is  a  great 
relief  to  turn  from  such  unwholesome  exhal- 
ations of  a  false  and  unreal  philosophy,  to 
the  bright,  clear,  buoyant  atmosphere  which 
Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  breathed. 
No  wonder  that  the  Elizabethan  age  attracts 
so  powerfully  the  sympathies  of  writers  like 
Mr.   Kingsley.     They  find   there   a  hearty 
and    robust    geniality,    a   manly   common- 
sense,  an  emancipation  from  modern  subjec- 
tivity of  thought,  such  as  they  delight  in, 
while  they  are  lenient  towards  the  coarse- 
ness of  speech  into  which  that  boyish  exu- 
berance of  animal  spirits  was  apt  to  degene- 
rate.    It  would   be   great  injustice   to   set 
:  down  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  as 
j  licentieus  and  immoral,  on  the  score  of  the 
occasional  grossiereU  of  its  drama.     True, 
I  that  the  continental  fashions  then  being  im- 
\  ported  from  France  and  Italy,  and   by  the 
Englishmen  who  served  in  great  numbers  in 
the  debauched  camps  of  the  Low  Countries, 
tended  to  corrupt  the   court.     If  we   may 
judge  from  Howel's  gossiping  letters.  Lord 
i  Dalgarno,  in  Scott's  "  Nigel,"  is  no  unfair 
I  sample  of  its  profligacy.     But  this  laxity  of 
I  morals  did  not  taint  the  great  bulk  of  the 
i  nation — the  country  gentry  living  at  home 
on  their  own  estates,  the  stalwart  yeomen  of 
'  the  country,  the  staid  citizens  of  the  towns. 
I  At  no  other  period,  perhaps,  was  the  "  mid- 
;  die-class  "  (using  that  vague   term  to  era- 
I  brace  both  professions  and  trades),  so  gen- 
[  erally  sound   at  the  core.     Never  was  our 
[  commerce  at  once  so  daringly  enterprising 
!  and   so  strictly  honorable  :  never  was  the 
j  sanctity  and  happiness  of  domestic  life  sq, 
I  fully  realized.     Accustomed,  as  we  are,  to 
I  the  pert  slang  of  "  governor  "  for  father,  and 
accustomed,  it  must  be  owned,  to  relegate 
I  our  religion  too  exclusively,  to  one  day  in 
seven,  we  of  this  century  may  smile  as  we 
read  of  grown-up  sons,  high  in  ofiice,  mak- 
ing  lowly  obeisance  at   meeting  father  or 
mother,  and  may  wonder  that  the  constant 
presence  of  a  chaplain  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course  in  every  large  household.     We  are 
so  used  to  see  the  common  recreations  of 
our  working  man  of  a  low  and  debasing 
kind,  that  we   can   hardly  realize  the  fact, 
that  almost  every  family  circle  in  those  days 
in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
could  while  away  the  long  bright  summer 
evenings  in  the  open  air,  or  the  dull  after- 
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affairs  of  state,  the  great  Lord  Bacon.     We 


noons  in  winter  i-ound  the  hearth,  with  glee, 
and  round  and  madrigal  ;  each  age  and  sex 
bearing  its  own  part  in  the  manifold  har- 
mony of  the  strain.  There  is  something  lost 
in  all  this.  The  Spartan-like  deference  for 
old  age,  the  sense  of  religion  as  interwoven 
with  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  tlie  love  of 
music,  with  leisure  to  enjoy  its  cheering  and 
elevating  influences,*  these  are  habits  which 
no  nation  can  well  afford  to  lose. 

But  Ave  must  return  to  George  Herbert. 
We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  character- 
istics of  his  age,  not  merely  to  show  cause 
why  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  should 
not  be  set  aside  as  valueless,  but  also  be- 
cause the  man  and  the  age  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. He  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  result  of 
his  age  in  some  degree^  and  one  of  the  cflfi- 
cient  causes  of  it ;  being  himself  modified 
by  its  circumstances,  while  contributing  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  For  this  reason  we  must 
pause  for  a  few  moments  longer,  to  count 
the  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which  that 
age  unrolls. 

It  was  an  age  fertile  in  great  men.  Spenser 
was  writing  his  "  Faery  Queene  "  just  about 
the  time  of  George  Herbert's  birth.  Ra- 
leigh's brilliant  but  erratic  career  reached  its 
unhappy  close  while  Herbert  was  public  ora- 
tor at  Cambridge.  AVhile  holding  that  ofHce, 
and  dividing  his  time  as  he  did  between  the 
Court  and  the  University,  Herbert  must 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing  on  the  stage  the  marvellous 
creations  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  then  in  all 
the  freshness  of  their  first  appearance.  More 
exactly  coeval  with  Herbert  were  Milton, 
and  a  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  poetic  firmament 
of  far  lesser  magnitude  and  feebler  lustre, 
of  whom  only  a  few  scattered  rays  penetrate 
to  us  through  the  intervening  mist  of  years, 
Daniel,  Quarles,  Wither,  Drummond,  San- 
dys, Suckling,  and  others.  In  theology  there 
were  Usher,  Chillingworth,  Hammond,  An- 
drewes,  Sanderson,  and  Hall,  a  strong  array  ; 
in  philosopliy  Hobbes  and  Selden  ;  in  juris- 
prudence Coke  and  Hale  ;  in  political  life 
the  Cecils,  and  many  other  truly  sagacious 
statesmen  ;  and,  last  in  our  enumeration, 
but  foremost  in  philosophy,  in  law,  and  in 

*  It  wns  well  said  In  an  ndmirable  article  on 
"  j\iusif,'"  pinco  rcf)rintc(l  froiri  the  Qatirterli/  Jic- 
vicw,  tlint  tlio  Klizabothan  mnsic  is  full  of"  sound 
pif'^y,  ljroa<l  fun,  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  and 
capital  catinj'  and  drinking." 


may  add  to  the  list  Burton,  whose  ''Anatomy 
of  Melancholy "  is  no  bad  sample  of  the 
quaint  and  miscellaneous  erudition  then  in 
repute.  Bnt  the  drama  was  the  distinguish- 
ing glory  of  those  days.  Then  flourished, 
in  the  words  of  Southey,  "  a  race  of  dramatic 
writers,  which  no  age  and  no  country  has 
ever  equalled."  Ben  Jonson,  the  founder 
of  the  English  "comedy  of  manners,"  and, 
inferior  only  to  him,  in  Hallam's  judgment, 
Massinger ;  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ford,  Shirley.  Such  were  Herbert's  con- 
temporaries ;  some  of  them,  as  Bacon,*  An- 
drewes,  Sanderson,  his  intimate  personal 
friends;  as  were  also  Lord  Pembroke,  his 
kinsman,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  colonizing  Virginia,  and 
governing  the  rising  colony  ;  Donne,  Cotton, 
Ferrar,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  all  men  of 
no  common  ability,  highly  cultivated,  and 
of  a  still  more  uncommon  moral  excellence. 
Certainly  it  was  a  rich  soil,  prolific  of  a 
healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  age  in 
which  George  Herbert  found  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  Herbert's 
writing  in  an  unprejudiced  state  of  mind, 
unless  we  first  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
writer.  When  the  reader  feels  that  he  is 
addressed  by  one  who  has  a  claim  on  his 
attention,  he  is  alive  to  beauties  that  might 
otherwise  be  unnoticed,  less  on  the  look-out 
for  faults,  can  aflbrd  to  overlook  a  few  blem- 
ishes of  style  here  and  there — in  a  word, 
brings  himself  into  that  conformity  of  feel- 
ing with  his  author,  which  all  artists  exact 
by  right  as  indispensable.  Without  this 
jirovisional  sympathy,  and  even  deference, 
no  one  can  be  a  fair  critic.  We  must  divest 
ourselves  at  once  of  the  vulgar  notion  of 
George  Herbert.  Far  from  being  a  mere 
devotee,  planted  on  his  solitary  column  in 
unnatural  isolation,  inaccessible  to  his  fel- 
low-men, he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  social 
sympathies,  sustained  and  directed  upwards 
by  the  entire  devotion  of  his  heart  to  heaven, 
as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  are  taught  to  ascend 
by  the  elm  round  which  it  clings.  He  loved 
to  watch  the  "  quidquid  agunt"  of  men, 
their  business  and  pleasures,  not  with  the 
contemptuous  indiflerence  of  a  Stoic  or  Epi- 

*  Lord  Bacon  dedicated  some  metrical  yisalms 
to  George  Herbert;  "  and  usually,"  says  Walton, 
"  desired  his  approbation,  before  he  would  expose 
any  book  of  his  to  bo  printed." 
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curean,  but  as  being  all,  if  duly  regulated, 
component  parts  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
the  universe.  Gifted  himself  with  rare  nat- 
ural advantages,  he  neither  neglected  nor 
misused  them.  Excepting  good  health  (for 
he  was  constitutionally  delicate,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, subject  to  painful  and  weakening 
attacks  of  the  ague,  then  far  more  prevalent 
and  serious  than  in  our  days  of  good  drain- 
ing), hardly  one  of  fortune's  gifts  was  want- 
ing. He  was  born  of  a  family  noble  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the  name  of 
Herbert  was  eminent  then,  as  now,  for  the 
high  character  of  those  who  bore  it,  with  the 
difference  that  modern  civilization  has  elicited 
a  more  peaceful  application  of  the  same  high 
spirit  which  distinguished  the  "  fighting  men 
and  men  of  renown,"  of  whom  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  with  his  usual  complacency, 
reckons  not  a  few  among  his  ancestors. 
Well  born  and  well  bred,  with  a  very  pre- 
possessing exterior,*  with  accomplishments 
of  many  kinds,  and  a  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion that  could  not  fail  to  win  and  retain 
friends,  with  abilities  that  raised  him  to  one 
of  the  highest  posts  in  the  University  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  started  in  the 
race  of  life  with  a  bright  prospect  of  success 
before  him.  His  only  fault,  according  to  his 
brother,  Lord  Herbert,  was  that  he  was  nat- 
urally quick  tempered,  "  not  exempt  from 
passion  and  cholcr ;  "  and  Walton  tells  us, 
that  "  if  in  his  undergraduate  life  he  ex- 
pressed any  error,  it  was  that  he  kept  him- 
self too  much  retired,  and  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  his  inferiors ;  and  his  clothing 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  set  too  great  a  value 
on  his  parts  and  parentage,"  His  allowance 
at  college,  we  gather  from  his  letters,  though 
liberal,  was  not  always  sufficient  for  his 
rather  expensive  habits.  Certainly  in  his 
after  life,  as  the  "  country  parson,"  denying 
himself  in  every  way  for  his  parishioners, 
identifying  himself  with"  their  homely  lives, 
and  lending  a  patient  car  to  every jDoor  old 
woman  who  carao  with  a  story  of  distress, 
we  see  no  traces  of  this  reserve  or  exclusive- 
ness,  natural  as  it  was  to  his  fastidious  deli- 
cacy of  taste.  He  was  the  youngest  but  one 
of  seven  brothers,  all  men  of  note,  and  all 

*  One  of  his  biographers,  Archdeacon  Oley, 
1652,  describes  his  peisoii,  in  rather  ludicrous 
terms,  as  "  a  contesseration  of  elegancies,  and  set 
of  rarities  to  the  beholder,"  and  speaks  of  "  his 
exquisite  carriage." 


apparently  marked  by  a  strong  family  like- 
ness in  high  spirit  and  ability.  The  eldest, 
who  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  is  well  known  to  this  day 
for  his  versatile  talents  as  diplomatist  and 
philosopher.  The  two  next,  Richard  and 
William,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  were  renowned  according  to  the  punc- 
tilious code  of  honor  then  in  force,  as  duel- 
lists, Richard  carrying  twenty-four  wounds 
with  him  to  his  grave  at  Bergenopzoom. 
Charles  died  young,  a  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege. ■  These  four  were  George  Herbert's 
seniors.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
closely  drawn  to  the  brother  next  after  him- 
self in  age,  who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Henry,  a  favorite  at  court,  at  one  time 
"  Master  of  the  llevels,"  and  of  course,  like 
all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day,  famous  in 
"  afi'airs  of  honor."  The  youngest,  Thomas, 
was  a  brave  sailor.  The  brother  of  such 
men  was  not  likely  to  be  a  bookworm. 

George  Herbert's  naturally  high  spirits 
are  evident  in  the  few  letters  which  remain, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
They  are  chiefly  addressed  from  Cambridge 
to  his  brother  Henry,  and  are  very  racy, 
considering  the  stifi'ness  of  letter  writing 
then  in  vogue.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  chiv- 
alrous respect  then  paid  to  ladies,  that  while 
signing  himself  to  Henry  "  your  loving 
brother,"  he  is  "  your  loving  brother  and 
servant^^  to  his  poor  sick  sister  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Jones.  Writing  to  his 
brother  at  Paris,  he  tells  him,  "  be  covetous 
of  all  good,  which  you  see  in  Frenchmen,  in 
knowledge,  in  fashion,  in  words ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  '  wittiness  of  speech  '  which 
has  always  been  a  specialty  of  that  nation. 
Let  there  be  no  kind  of  excellency  which  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  attain  to,  which  you 
seek  not." 

j  About  the  same  date  he  writes  from  Cam- 
bridge of  having  '*  some  forty  businesses  on 
hand,"  and  with  equal  relish  of  '*  the  gay- 
nesses  "  incident  to  his  office  of  public  ora- 
tor. Li  those  days  the  Universities  were  in 
close  communication  with  the  court,  and  to 
be  distinguished  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
was  a  sure  passport  in  political  life.  The 
office  of  "  public  orator "  was  especially 
valued  as  an  introduction  to  the  court ;  and 
a  bright  vista  in  that  direction  was  opening 
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itself  to  the  young  scholar-courtier.*  At 
first  he  hailed  it  gladly.  Looking  back 
afterwarids  on  those  sunny  days  from  his 
quiet  parsonage  at  Bemcrton,  he  says  : — 

— "  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 
The  way  that  takes  the  town." 

But  it  is  not  in  the  tone  of  vain  regret.  He 
thanks  the  guiding  Providence  which  diverted  | 
him  by  his  bad  health  from  the  glittering  i 
prizes  of  that  highway  to  greatness  to  the  j 
"  fallentis  semita  vitie,"  in  which  he  was  to  ; 
serve  God  and  his  country.  Ills  intention 
of  taking  Holy  Orders  was  clearly  an  after- 
thought ;  but  that  of  leading  a  strictly  relig- 
ious hfe,  even  in  the  midst  of  secular  avoca- 
tions, clearly  was  not.  He  was  not  one  of 
those,  who,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  "go 
through  a  mud-bath  in  youth,  in  order  to 
come  out  clean."  The  dedication  of  all  his 
powers  to  their  highest  use,  whatever  his 
way  of  life  might  be,  at  Court  or  in  the 
University,  was  his  fixed  purpose  from  first 
to  last,  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  never 
laid  aside  for  a  moment,  even  in  his 
"  fierce  "  youth,  *'  eager,  hot,  and  undertak- 
ing," as  he  himself  describes  it.  In  his  first 
year  at  Cambridge  he  complains,  "  many 
love-poems  are  daily  writ  and  consecrated 
to  Venus,  few  that  look  towards  God  and 
Heaven."  His  delicate  health  was,  no  doubt, 
one  cause  that  determined  him  to  retire  from 
the  stirring  scene  of  the  Court.  But  he  was 
also  moved  by  a  strong  longing  to  raise  the 
country  clergy  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  they  were  generally  held,  as  the  cofi'ee- 
house  squibs  of  that  day  show  too  plainly, 
Oley  attributes  this  contempt  of  the  clergy 
partly  to  the  too  indiscriminate  admission 
of  candidates  first  into  the  Universities,  and 
thence  into  Holy  Orders — for,  as  perhaps 
sometimes  happens  now,  testimonials  were 
given  too  much  as  a  mere  form — and  partly 
to  the  general  poverty  of  the  country  clergy, 
and  the  dearth  of  men  of  high  family  among 
them.  It  was  a  common  thing  then  for  their 
children  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  Her- 
bert's "Country  Parson"  is  described  as 
"  taking  care  not  to  put  his  children  into 
vain  trades,  nor  unbefitting  the  reverence  of 
their  father's  calling,  such  as  taverns  for 
men  and  lacemaking  for  women."  Else- 
where chaplains  are  warned   against  being 

*  Oley  snys,  "  he  might  hsive  had  a  secretary 
of  state's  j^liice^like  olker  orators.''^ 
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"  over  submissive  and  cringing,"  and  the 
rural  clergy  against  haunting  alehouses  and 
taverns."  *  Herbert  resolved  to  set  himself 
to  rescue  the  high  vocation  of  the  clergy 
from  this  loss  of  caste  and  consequent  loss 
of  influence. 

But  it  was  not  without  a  severe  inward 
struggle  that  he  decided  on  that  renuncia- 
tion of  pursuits,  otherwise  innocent,  which 
the  consecration  of  a  man's  life  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  demands.  K  he  came  late 
to  the  work,  he  did  not  come  empty-handed. 
Crowned  with  academical  honors,  and  graced 
with  the  prestige  of  high  social  position,  he 
brought  his  abilities,  his  reputation,  his 
prospect  of  worldly  success,  and  freely  de- 
voted them  all  to  the  work.  lie  could  truly 
say  in  a  short  poem,  called  •*  The  Pearl," 
that  he  knew  the  ways  of  learning,  the  ways 
of  honor,  the  ways  of  pleasure,  of  love,  of 
wit,  of  music,  and,  as  Walton  adds,  **  he 
knew  on  what  terms  he  renounced  all  these 
for  the  service  of  his  Master."  In  another 
poem,  "  The  Quip,"  he  personifies  "Beauty, 
Money,  Glorie,  and  Vvit,"  as  severally  as- 
sailing him  with  raillery  for  his  neglect  of 
their  fascinations ;  to  each  and  all  he  replies 
by  turning  to  his  heavenly  Master : — 

"  But  Thou  shalt  arjswer,  Lord,  for  me." 
Not  as  one  seeking  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
Church  a  refuge  from  the  glare  of  worldly 
disappointments,  but  with  humble  thankful- 
ness, as  feeling  unworthy  of  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  responsibilities  of  the  minis- 
try. After  retiring  for  a  year  to  his  brother 
Henry's  house  in  Kent,  there  to  pause  be- 
fore taking  the  irrevocable  step,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  lG2o  ;  and  after  four 
years  passed  in  deacon's  orders  (for  he  im- 
posed on  himself  this  unusually  long  period 
of  probation,  and  his  diffidence  was  hardly 
overcome  at  last  by  the  persuasions  of  Lord 
Pembroke  and  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don), he  was  ordained  priest,  and  appointed 
to  the  small  rectory  of  Bemcrton,  in  1G30, 
being  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His 
resolutions,  formed  on  the  eve  of  induction, 

*  Clearly  it  was  not  their  j)ovcrty  so  much  as 
their  low  tastes  and  pursuits  tlmt  degraded  them. 
'Ihe  circumstanees  of  the  juosont  diiy  seem  imper- 
atively to  require  that  neitlur  low  birth,  nor  scanty 
means,  nor  even  u  le>s  perfect  education  than 
usual  for  gentienn-ii,  should  stiind  in  the  way  of 
tlio  admission  of  fit  j)eisons  into  holy  orders,  at 
least  into  the  diaconuto,  lor  missionary  work  at 
home  and  ubroud. 
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and  the  rules  which  he  then  laid  down  for 
himself,  are  recorded  hy  Walton.  We  must 
extract  part  of  them.  "  I  beseech  that  God, 
who  hath  honored  me  so  much  as  to  call  me 
to  serve  at  his  altar,  that  as  by  his  special 
grace  he  hath  put  into  my  mind  these  good 
desires  and  resolutions,  so  he  will  by  his 
assisting  grace  give  me  ghostly  strength  to 
bring  the  same  to  good  effect.  And  I  be- 
seech him  that  my  humble  and  charitable 
life  may  so  win  upon  others  as  to  bring 
glory  to  my  Jesus,  whom  I  have  this  day 
taken  to  be  my  master  and  governor.  And 
I  am  so  proud  of  his  service,  that  I  will 
always  observe  and  do  his  will ;  and  will 
always  call  him  Jesus  my  Master.  And  I 
will  always  contemn  my  birth  or  any  title  or 
dignity  that  can  be  conferred  on  me,  when 
I  shall  compare  them  with  my  title  of  being 
a  priest,  and  serving  at  the  altar  of  Jesus 
my  Master."  In  one  of  his  poems  he  turns 
again  and  again  with  fresh  delight  to  these 
words: — 

"  How  sweetly  doth  *  my  Master   '  sound  '  my 
Master. '  " 

With  all  his  self-discipline  and  devotion 
George  Herbert  was  not  a  man  to  be  happy 
alone.  Some  little  time  before  this  crisis  in 
his  life  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  (a  name  well  known  m  the  county),  of 
Sainton,  in  Wilts,  a  member  of  the  same 
family  as  Lord  Danby.  It  was  a  very  short 
courtship.  Walton  naively  says,  "  she 
changed  her  name  into  Herbert  on  the 
third  day  after  their  first  interview."  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  love  at  first  sight,  their 
families  were  already  connected,  and  they 
had  hoard  so  much  of  each  other  through 
friends,  that  they  met  for  the  first  time  not 
as  strangers,  but  as  if  long  acquainted. 
"  They  wooed  so  like  princes,"  Walton 
explains,  "  as  to  have  select  proxies,  such 
as  were  true  friends  to  both  parties."  One 
is  reminded  for  a  moment  of  Richard  Hooker 
and  his  extraordinary  marriage.  But  the 
cases  are  quite  difierent.  That  learned,  but, 
for  once,  wjudicious  divine,  simply  acqui- 
esced in  the  choice  of  the  landlady  of  his 
lodgings,  who  look  the  opportunity  of  nom- 
inating her  own  daughter.  The  proof  of 
marriage  is  of  course  in  its  consequences. 
Every  one  knows  how  poor  Hooker  was 
found  by  a  former  pupil  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  give  his  mind  to  the  great  treatise 
which  he  had  on  hand,  while  rocking  the 


cradle  amid  the  objurgations  of  his  Xan- 
tippe.  But  Herbert's  married  life  was  sin- 
gularly happy.  His  wife  proved  herself 
worthy  of  such  a  husband. 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  soon  told.  For  lit- 
tle more  than  two  years  he  lived  and  worked 
among  his  parishioners,  and  then  his  short, 
but  useful  and  happy  life,  was  closed  by  a 
deathbed  in  perfect  unison  with  all  that  had 
preceded  it,  serene  and  hopeful  as  a  cloud- 
less sunset.  Two  years  and  three  months 
may  seem  a  disproportionate  space  of  time 
for  his  work  in  the  ministry,  after  so  long 
and  so  careful  preparation  for  it.  But  it  is 
not  for  us  to  call  his  death  premature.  To 
himself  the  old  adage  may  safely  be  applied 
— "  his  wings  were  grown  ;  "  and,  as  for  his 
work,  it  was  ended.  *'  Non  diu  sed  multum 
vixit."  His  contemporaries  complained  that 
"  he  lost  himself  in  that  humble  way,"  while 
devoting  his  energies  to  that  obscure  little 
parish.  But  his  influence,  in  forming  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  character  for  laity 
as  well  as  clergy,  has  been  extended,  by  his 
example  and  writings,  far  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  that  little  parish  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  with  its  "  twenty  cottages  "  and  "  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  souls  " — far  be- 
yond the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  hints  contained  in 
Walton's  life,  and  in  his  own  sketches  of  the 
ideal  "  country  parson,"  to  form  a  tolerably 
complete  idea  of  Herbert's  dai|y  life  at 
Bemerton.  The  picture  is  a  delightful  one. 
His  little  church  has  lately  been  restored  at 
great  cost  by  the  munificence  of  a  lady 
worthy  to  bear  the  name,  which  he  and 
others  like  him  have  ennobled  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  As  it  stood  iu  his  da)', 
with  its  low  dovecote-like  bell  turret  and 
narrow  irregular  windows,  it  must  have  been 
very  like  the  homely  but  picturesque  little 
churches  which  may  still  be  seen  often 
enough  in  Herefordshire,  lingering  amid 
other  vestiges  of  the  past  in  that  old-fash- 
ioned district,  and  bearing  witness,  by  their 
contrast  to  the  statelier  structures  of  the 
eastern  counties,  to  the  inferiority  of  western 
England  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
romantic  hills  and  dingles  of  Herefordshire 
are  certainly  as  unlike  as  can  be  to  the 
gently  undulating  plain  about  Bemerton. 
But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  county  which,  at 
the  present  time,  so  nearly  realizes  the  truly 
pastoral  relation  which  subsisted  two  centu- 
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ries  ago  between  a  country  parson  and  his 
people.  In  spite  of  the  close  vicinity  of 
rampant  Dissent  in  Wales,  the  old  tradi- 
tional respect  for  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
is  still  half-unconsciously  cherished  there 
among  the  peasantry  and  farmers  ;  while 
each  little  parish  seems  to  constitute  only 
one  large  family,  as  described  in  Herbert's 
"  Country  Parson,"  with  the  parson  himself 
acting  in  jyroprid persona — not  as  in  towns, 
through  the  mediation  of  curates  and  com- 
mittees— the  head  and  centre  of  everything 
that  is  going  on,  not  excepting  even  the 
lesser  and  more  trivial  affairs  of  common 
life.  In  a  little  world  of  this  sort  we  may 
imagine  the  poet-rector,  loving  and  beloved 
by  his  flock,  and  reverenced  by  them  not 
only  for  his  office,  but  for  his  rank,  learning, 
and  sanctity — holding  much  the  same  posi- 
tion among  them  as  the  late  Augustus  Hare 
in  his  little  parish  on  another  of  the  Wilt- 
shire plains.  Herbert  brought  all  the 
weight  of  his  personal  advantages  to  bear 
on  his  work,  incommensurate  to  his  powers, 
as  it  may  seem,  in  worldly  appreciation. 
He  made  his  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues useful  in  the  public  catechising  of  the 
young  people  in  church — a  practice  on  which 
he  set  great  store — borro^Ying  the  method  of 
the  sage,  "  who  taught  the  world  as  one 
would  teach  a  child."  He  used  to  enter- 
tain all  his  parishioners  in  turn  at  his  Sun- 
day dinner- table,  welcoming  the  poorest 
with  an  especial  share  of  that  high-bred 
courtesy  for  which  he  was  eminent  even  in  a 
day  when  the  etiquette  of  chivalry  was  still 
observed,  and  "  the  grand  manner "  was 
more  common  among  gentlemen  than  it  is 
now.  We  may  fancy  him  seated  in  his 
study,  digesting  his  omnigenous  stores  of 
learning  into  a  large  common-place  book — 
so  he  advises  in  "  The  Country  Parson  " — 
but  turning  at  any  moment  from  the  con- 
genial occupation  to  encourage  any  poor 
applicant  for  relief,  who  came  to  unfold  a 
simple  story  of  petty  anxieties.  His  in- 
fluence with  the  higher  classes,  always  less 
amenable  to  such  an  influence,  was  as 
great  as  with  the  poor.  "There  was  not 
a  man  in  his  way,"  writes  Oley,  "  he  he  of 
wliat  rank  he  would,  that  spoke  awry  in 
order  to  God,  but  Herbert  would  wipe  his 
mouth  (!)  with  a  modest,  grave,  and  Chris- 
tian reproof."  He  had  a  singular  gracious- 
ness  in   reproving — always   a  disagreeable 
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task — "  a  dexterity  in  sweetening  this  art ;  " 
a  gentle  yet  uncompromising  manner ;  a 
delicate  tact  in  guiding  conversation,  which 
is  wanting  in  persons  of  equal  zeal,  but  less 
discretion.  The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
**  Country  Parson"  gives  some  idea  of  this 
suavity  and  tenderness  with  unflinching 
firmness  of  manner;  and,  if  such  an  art  can 
be  imparted  by  any  rules,  it  may  be  by  those 
laid  down  in  the  "  Church  Porch."  Walton 
tells  a  story,  illustrative  of  Herbert's  win- 
ning manner,  of  his  gaining  a  lasting  in- 
fluence for  good  over  a  gentleman  living  in 
Salisbury,  by  a  short,  casual  conversation 
as  they  walked  together,  being  previously 
unacquainted,  on  the  road  to  that  city. 
There  must  have  been  an  irresistible  charm 
about  him,  not  the  result  of  merely  outward 
polish,  but  of  innate  sweetness  of  dis'posi- 
tion  and  unselfishness,  disciplined  by  the 
"  self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-dis- 
trust," which  were  the  results  of  his  relig- 
ion. It  is  no  wonder  that  his  flock  followed 
him  willingly,  instead  of  being  driven. 
"  When  Mr.  Herbert's  Saints'  bell  [Sanctus- 
bell  ?]  rang  to  prayers,"  his  neighbors,  rich, 
and  poor,  loved  to  resort  to  the  little  chapel 
adjoining  his  house,  where  the  Church- 
service  was  daily  performed  "  at  the  canoni- 
cal hours  of  ten  and  four."  Men  "  would 
leave  their  plow  to  rest  awhile,  that  they 
might  offer  their  devotions  to  God  with 
him,  and  then  return  to  their  work."  In 
our  days  of  busy  competition,  even  George 
Herbert  would  find  it  difficult  to  collect  a 
large  congregation  in  a  small  rural  parish  on 
a  week-day.  Herbert  describes  the  country 
parson  as  observing  the  stated  times  of 
fasting  and  abstinence.  The  passage  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  his  age.  *'  As  Sun- 
day is  his  day  of  joy,  so  is  Friday  his  day  of 
mortification,  which  he  observes  not  only 
with  abstinence  of  diet,  but  also  of  company, 
recreation,  all  other  outward  contentments  ; 
and  besides,  with  confession  of  sins  and  all 
acts  of  humiliation."  It  was  the  general 
practice  then.  Of  late  years  many  religious 
persons  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  an 
observance  which,  more  easily,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  degenerates  into  formalism  ; 
while  persons  less  serious  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  be  freed  irom  its  restraint. 
Plainly,  with  George  Herbert,  it  w^as  no  mere 
"  opus  operatum."  There  was  no  idea  of 
anything  meritorious  in  it.    It  was  an  ethi- 
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cal  discipline  for  relieving  the  "divine  par- 
ticula  aura)  "  from  the  depressing  burden  of 
the  "  corpus  onustum."  His  remarks  in  the 
tenth  chapter  show  that  he  felt  the  obliga- 
tion in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter. 
"  If  a  piece  of  dry  flesh  at  my  table  be  more 
unpleasant  to  me  than  some  fish  there,  cer- 
tainly, to  eat  the  flesh  and  not  the  fish,  is  to 
keep  the  fast-day  naturally."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  fasting  must  never  interfere  with 
health,  the  preservation  of  sound  mind  in 
sound  body  being  a  paramount  duty.  We 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point, 
because  the  idea  of  Herbert  and  his  con- 
temporaries would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

George  Herbert  was  not  one  of  those  who 
sacrifice  common  every  day  duties  to  those 
of  a  more  directly  religious  kind,  and  who 
are  so  intent  on  the  far  distance  as,  in  their 
abstraction,  to  be  unconscious  of  the  ground 
under  their  feet.  The  good  parson  is  por- 
trayed as  exercising  a  general  supervision, 
even  over  those  departments  of  the  house- 
hold which  do  not  usually  belong  to  the 
"  pater-famllias  "  to  regulate.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  very  quaint.  "  As  he  is  just 
in  all  things,  so  he  is  to  his  wife  also,  count- 
ing nothing  so  much  his  own  as  that  ho  may 
be  unjust  to  it.  Therefore  he  gives  her 
respect  both  afore  her  servants  and  others, 
and  half,  at  least,  of  the  government  of  the 
house,  reserving  so  much  of  the  aff"airs  as 
[may]  serve  for  a  diversion  for  him  ;  yet 
never  so  giving  over  the  reins  but  that  he 
sometimes  looks  how  things  go,  demanding  an 
account,  bvtnot  hy  the  way  of  an  account." 

His  religion  was  not  something  distinct 
from  the  daily  routine  of  life  ;  it  penetrated 
and  ruled  every  action.  If  beggars,  for 
example,  come  for  alms,  the  parson  takes 
the  opportuniuy,  before  giving,  of  making 
them  say  their  prayers,  or  the  Creed,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments  ;  and  as  he  finds  them 
perfect,  so  rewards  them  the  more."  His 
own  household  was  managed  in  the  same 
spirit.  The  tie  between  master  and  servant 
was  closer  and  more  aflectionate  then  : — 
"  Besides  the  common  prayers  of  the  family, 
the  parson  straitly  requires  of  all  to  pray 
by  themselves,  before  they  sleep  at  night 
and  stir  out  in  the  morning,  and  knows 
what  prayers  they  say,  and  till  they  have 
learned  them,  makes  them  kneel  by  him^  Her- 
bert knew  well  the  truth  of  Michael  Angelo's 
great  saying,  "  These  trifles  make  up  per- 


fection ;  and  ])erfection  itself  is  no  trifle." 
His  devotion,  being  sober  and  unfanatical, 
never  obscured  the  homelier  duties  of  life. 
When  some  friend  objected  that  he  was 
spending  too  much  in  almsgiving,  he  could 
answer  that  "  a  competent  maintenance  was 
secured  to  his  wife  after  his  death."  His 
parish  never  made  him  forgetful  of  friends 
or  relatives. 

"  Meliorne  amicus,  spoasus,  an  pastor  gregis 
Ineertum  est," 

is  the  verdict  of  Dean  Duport. 

To  complete  our  sketch,  inadequate  at  the 
best,  of  George  Herbert,  at  Bemcrton,  we 
must  think  of  him  as  gi-acefully  unbending 
at  times  from  the  tension  of  work,  and  join- 
ing in  such  social  recreations  as  accorded 
with  his  profession.  Twice  a  Aveek,  after 
walking  in  to  Salisbury  for  the  cathedral 
service,  which  it  was  *'  his  heaven  upon 
earth  "  to  attend,  he  would  spend  part  of  the 
evening  "  at  some  private  musical  meeting, 
where  he  would  usually  sing  and  play  his 
part."  We  may  imagine  him,  as  really  hap- 
pened once,  stopping  on  his  walk,  "  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  putting  ofi"  his  canon- 
ical coat  to  help  a  poor  man  with  a  poorer 
horse  that  Avas  fallen  under  his  load."  He 
arrived  in  Salisbury  in  such  a  state  that  his 
musical  friends  there  "  began  to  wonder  that 
Mr.  George  Herbert,  who  used  to  be  so  trim 
and  neat,  came  into  that  company  so  soiled 
and  discomposed."  We  may  fancy  him,  rod 
in  hand,  strolling  along  the  river  side,  one 
of  the  "  gentle  anglers  "  whom  his  friend 
Walton  commemorates,  shaping  into  verse 
his  sacred  meditations.  Certainly  a  lifo  like 
this,  in  which  work  and  rest,  self-discipline 
and  natural  impulse,  secular  duties  and 
heavenly  aspirations,  are  blended  into  har- 
monious unity,  as  in  one  of  those  rich  strains 
of  music,  now  grave,  now  joyous,  but  always 
duly  measured,  which  he  loved  to  follow ; 
a  life  in  which  the  coarser  threads  of  exist- 
ence are  inextricably  intertwined  with,  and 
transfigured  by  the  radiance  of,  the  more 
etherial  filaments  ;  in  which  the  calmiiess 
and  equanimity  which  the  Roman  poet  vainly 
longed  for  seems  attained  j  is  the  highest 
and  most  complete  development  of  human 
nature  possible  on  earth.  Monastic  seclu- 
sion may  secure  peace  by  eliminating  the 
elements  of  discord.  "  They  make  desola- 
tion and  call  it  peace."    A  life  like  Herbert's 
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calls  into  action  all  the  component  parts  of 
our  organization,  and  consecrates  them  sev- 
erally to  their  appointed  use. 

It  is  his  largeness  of  mind,  quickness  of 
sympathy,  and  practical  sense,  that  we  have 
been  especially  endeavoring  to  illustrate  in 
George  Herbert,  for  of  his  learning  and 
piety  there  can  be  no  question.  We  com- 
mend his  life  and  works  to  the  admirers  of 
"  muscular  Christianity."  True,  Herbert 
had  no  share  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  horror  of 
anything  like  asceticism,  nor  so  unreserved 
a  confidence  in  the  undisciplined  impulses 
of  nature ;  still,  they  agree  well  in  the  warm 
appreciation  of  whatever  is  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, Avhether  in  the  moral  or  material  uni- 
verse, and  particularly  in  the  great  truth 
that  the  work  and  excellence  of  man  lies  in 
the  world  and  not  out  of  it,  and  has  a  frui- 
tion in  this  life,  though  not  in  this  life  only. 
We  might  often  fancy  tliat  we  are  reading 
tho-more  didactic  parts  of  "  Westward  Ho !  " 
or  "  Two  Years  Ago,"  in  the  genial,  plain- 
spoken,  thoroughly  fresh  and  real  moraliz- 
ings  of  Herbert.  Some  few  extracts  we 
must  give  (for  his  condensed  Vfisdom  loses  ' 
much  by  dilution),  chiefly  those  bearing  on  j 
the  secular  aspects  of  life.  In  the  *'  Par-  , 
son's  Survey,"  not  of  his  own  parish  only,  i 
but  of  what  is  now  called  '*  the  spirit  of  the  ; 
times,"  for  the  good  parson  is  described  as 
being  also  a  good  citizen,  Herbert  speaks  of 
idleness  among  the  young  nobility  as  the 
**  great  national  sin  of  the  times."  It  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  newest  fashions  im- 
ported from  France  and  Italy ;  as  Shak- 
speare  writes  of  a  lackadaisacal  youth —        j 

"  For  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France,  | 

Yomn^  gentlemen  would  be  sad  as  night ;         i 
And  all  for  wantonness."  ' 

To  remedy  this  evil  (one  not  peculiar  to 
that  century),  Herbert  prescribes  manly 
occupations.  He  recommends  the  young 
nobility  to  learn  farming  ;  to  act  as  magis- 
trates ;  to  study  civil  law,  the  basis  of  inter- 
national relations,  and  therefore  especially 
useful  to  statesmen  and  diplomatists ;  to 
improve  themselves  by  travelling  abroad ; 
"  to  ride  the  great  horse  " — that  is,  to  ac- 
quire the  accomplishments  of  the  tiltyard. 
No  doubt,  if  alive  now,  he  would  add  the 
rifle  corps  to  his  list.  His  wisdom  is  not 
of  a  cloistered  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  fur  removed  from  the  sharp  practice  of 
mere  worldlings.     It  is,  like  the  prudential 
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maxims  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  or  Eccle- 
siasticus,  the  identification  of  duty  with  ex- 
pediency. The  "  Church  Porch,"  an  intro- 
duction in  verse  to  the  other  poems,  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  best  parts  of  Horace's 
Satires,  not  less  by  its  "  pedestrian  muse," 
than  by  its  shrewd  wit  and  graceful  pleas- 
antry. It  abounds  in  pithy  sayings,  such  as 
may  give  a  man  not  the  manners  only,  but 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  a  true  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Willmott  well  says,  *'  The 
*  Church  Porch  '  is  a  little  handbook  of  rules 
for  the  management  of  temper,  conversation, 
and  business.  Every  child  [?]  ought  to  get 
it  by  heart."  Here  is  good  advice  tersely 
given : — 

*'  Pitch  thy  behavior  low,  thy  projects  Jiii^h  ; 
So  shalt  thou  humble  and  raagnauimous  be." 

Here  is  a  word  for  the  over-sensitive  : — 

"  Think  not  thy  fame  at  every  twitch  will  break. 
By  great  deed  show  that  tliou  canst  little  do  ; 
Then  do  them  not." 

Beneath  all  the  lighter  raillery  lies  a  pro- 
found vein  of  sentiment,  the  utterances  of 
which  sound  like  the  voice  of  that  great  and 
Avise  king,  who  tried  all  things  under  the 
sun,  and  found  them  vanity.  It  is  this  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  as  well  as  of  the 
awful  side  of  human  life,  which  Shakspeare 
so  well  portrays  in  the  melancholy  Hamlet, 
and  in  the  cheerier  Pantagruelism  of  the 
young  prince,  the  future  hero  of  Agincourt. 
Herbert,  in  the  same  way,  was  one  of  the 
few  who  can  realize  at  once  the  utter  noth- 
ingness of  even  the  greatest  afiairs  of  this 
life  in  one  point  of  view,  and  the  immeas- 
urable importance  of  even  the  most  trivial 
as  forming  the  moral  destiny.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him,  that  he  translated  the  sensi- 
ble little  treatise  on  "  Temperance  and  So- 
briety "  of  Ludovicus  Cornarus,  known  to 
Italian  scholars  as  Luigi  Cornaro,  of  Padua  j 
a  delightful  sketcli  of  a  hale  and  hearty  old 
age,  with  rules  for  attaining  it.  Herbert 
seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptness,  both 
by  nature  and  education,  for  casuistry  ;  not 
for  hair-splitting  and  sophistries,  but  for  the 
**  noble  art,"  as  he  rightly  calls  it,  of  solving 
the  perplexing  cases  of  conscience  which 
occur  every  day.  His  way  of  cutting  these 
knots,  or  rather  of  disentangling  them,  is 
thoroughly  English.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a 
healthy  moral  sense,  practised  in  logic,  but 
with  its  own  unerring  instincts  unbiunted. 
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person.  The  reader  is  unconscious  where 
its  charm  lies ;  but  if  he  change  a  word,  or 
the  place  of  a  word,  or  add  or  take  away  any- 


A  few  examples  must  suffice.  He  shows 
when  it  is  wrong,  and  when  not,  to  take 
usury — to  inform  against  a  neighbor — to 
omit  customary  acts  of  devotion  ;  how  far 
tears  and  other  physical  accompaniments  of 
contrition  are  really  essential  or  only  acci- 
dental to  it — how  persons  may  test  their 
motives  in  seeking  preferment.  On  the 
question  which  often  perplexes  the  benevo- 
lent, of  giving  relief  to  unworthy  applicants, 
he  advises  to  give  most  to  those  of  best  char- 
acter, but  something  to  any  in  distress  ;  for 
evident  miseries  "  have  a  natural  privilege 
and  exemption  from  all  laws."  His  "  pro- 
verbs," some  apparently  his  own,  others 
merely  collected  by  him,  whicb  the  reader 
will  find  among  his  greater  works  under  the 
title  of  "Jacula  Prudentum,"  leave  hardly 
anything  in  life  untouched.  We  quote  at 
hazard  two  of  the  pithiest : — 

"  Marry  your  son  when  you  willy  your 
daughter  when  you  caw." 

"  Buy  at  a  fair,  sell  at  home." 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  rest,  if  they 
value  the  guidance  of  Herbert's  aphorisms 
in  the  mazes  of  life. 

The  "  Country  Parson  "  is,  of  course,  the 
book  by  which  Herbert  is  best  known. 
Though  intended  primarily  for  the  clergy,  it 
is  a  book  to  delight  readers  of  any  profession 
by  the  charming  series  of  portraits  which  it 
unfolds  of  the  good  pastor  in  almost  every 
conceivable  attitude  and  grouping.*  Oley, 
in  his  day,  feared  only  that  an  ideal  so  fault- 
less "would  make  the  laity  discontented." 
There  can  be  no  danger  of  this,  now  that  so 
many  of  the  clergy  strive  to  raise  themselves 
to  Herbert's  high  standard.  The  literary 
merits,  too,  of  the  book  are  great.  There 
is  no  fine  writing  in  it ;  there  are  no  grand 
passages.  But  the  language  throughout  is 
choice,  scholarlike,  and  equable ;  singularly 
simple,  exact,  and  terse  ;  above  all,  it  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  ideas  to  be  con- 
veyed. If,  indeed,  the  great  thing  in  style 
is,  as  Aristotle  teaches,  to  be  "  clear  and 
pleasing,"  if  the  language  ought  to  fit  as 
closely  yet  easily  to  its  ideas  as  a  well-made 
dress  to  the  limbs,  then  Herbert's  prose  must 
be  ranked  high.    It  is  like  a  well-dressed 

*  There  is  one  curious  omission.  Not  a  word  is 
said  on  the  delicate  relation  between  incumbent 
and  curate  A  chapter  on  the  "  I'arson  and  his 
Curate"  would  have  been  useful  to  both  parties. 
Herbert's  silence  on  this  point  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, from  his  having  had  a  curate  lumseif. 


thing,  he  discovers  how  exquisite,  yet  to  all 
appearance,  unstudied,  is  the  composition. 
In  this  "  curiosa  felicitas,"  Herbert's  style 
resembles  that  of  his  friend.  Lord  Bacon. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  the  euphuism  then  in 
fashion  at  court,  and  its  graceful  ease  is  the 
more  remarkable,  considering  the  ponderous 
manner  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day.  Hal- 
lam,  in  his  "  History  of  Literature,"  passes 
by  the  "  Country  Parson  "  too  summarily. 
While  allowing  to  it  the  faint  phrase  of  being 
"  a  pleasing  little  book,"  he  objects  that 
"  its  precepts  are  sometimes  so  overstrained 
according  to  our  notions  as  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  afi"ectation."  So  much  the  worse, 
then,  for  us  and  "  our  notions."  But  a  book 
on  the  life  and  habits  of  a  country  parson 
was  not  much  in  Ilallam's  way  ;  nor  was  he 
likely,  from  the  associations  which  environed 
him,  to  free  himself  from  an  unintentional 
prejudice  against  the  theological  school,  in 
which,  according  to  his  "  notions,"  Herbert 
would  be  classed.  To  the  charge  of  being 
"  overstrained,"  it  is  enough  to  answer  that 
the  precepts  in  question  were  laid  down  by 
the  author  as  "  rules  and  resolutions "  for 
his  own  guidance.  "  He  set  the  form  and 
character  of  a  true  pastor,"  he  says,  "  as 
high  as  he  could,  for  himself  to  aim  at ; " 
and  he  practised  what  he  taught.  Many  use- 
ful manuals  for  the  clergy  have  been  written 
lately,  testifying  to  their  revived  earnestness 
in  their  professional  duties  :  Evans'  "Bishop- 
ric of  Souls,"  Oxenden's  ''  Pastoral  Office," 
Monro's  *'  Parochial  Work,"  Heygate's 
"  Ember  Thoughts,"  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
"Ordination  Addresses,"  and  Blunt's  ad- 
mirable "  Lectures  on  the  Parish  Priest." 
But  the  "  Country  Parson "  can  never  be 
superseded.  Short  as  it  is  and  unassum- 
ing, it  is  inexhaustible  in  its  suggestiveness. 
Walton  says,  "  He  that  can  spare  I2d.  and 
yet  wants  a  book  so  full  of  plain,  prudent, 
and  useful  rules,  is  scarcely  excusable."  It 
will  never  be  obsolete.  Here  and  there  may 
occur  something  inapplicable  to  modern 
usages.  Now  that  the  ties  of  neighborhood 
are  less  binding,  it  is  not  likely  that,  "  in 
case  of  any  calamity  by  fire  or  famine  to  a 
parish,"  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining 
parish  would  go  in  procession,  with  the  par- 
son at  their  head,  "  to  carry  their  coUcctioa 
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of  arms  themselves,  to  cheer  the  afflicted." 
Nor  would  it  be  generally  practicable  now, 
though  something  similar  is  customary  in 
some  hotels,  for  the  "parson  on  journey" 
to  assemble  his  fellow-travellers  "  in  the  hall 
of  the  inn  "  for  family  prayers,  "  with  a  due 
blessing  of  God  for  their  safe  arrival."  Still, 
in  both  cases,  the  principle  holds  good. 
Generally,  his  advice  may  be  taken  literally. 
His  advice,  for  example,  on  the  way  of  re- 
proving, is  as  true  now  as  then,  and  much 
needed  by  many  zealous  young  clergymen. 
"  Those  whom  he  finds  idle  or  ill-employed, 
he  chides  not  at  first,  for  that  were  neither 
civil  nor  profitable,  but  always  in  the  close, 
before  he  departs  from  them  :  yet  in  this  he 
distinguisheth  ;  for  if  it  be  a  plain  country- 
man, he  reproveth  him  plainly,  for  they  are 
not  sensible  of  fineness  ;  if  they  be  of  higher 
quality  they  commonly  are  quick  and  sensi- 
ble, and  very  tender  of  reproof,  and  there- 
fore he  lays  his  discourse  so  that  he  comes 
to  the  point  very  leisurely,  and  oftentimes  as 
Nathan  did,  in  the  person  of  another,  mak- 
ing them  to  reprove  themselves."  Again, 
his  remarks  on  reading  the  prayers  in  church 
are  very  seasonable,  while  complaints  are 
heard  continually  of  the  bad  elocution  of  the 
clergy ;  of  their  "  gabbling  "  in  one  church, 
of  their  "drawling"  and  "mouthing"  in 
another.  The  parson's  manner  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  His  voice  is  humble,  the  words 
treatable  [sic]  and  slow  ;  yet  not  so  slow  as 
to  let  the  fervency  of  the  supplicant  hang 
and  die  between  speaking  ;  but  with  a  grave 
earnestness  between  fear  and  zeal,  pausing, 
yet  pressing,  he  performs  his  diity."  We 
would  not,  however,  recommend  our  clerical 
readers  to  follow  him  implicitly,  when  he 
assigns  no  less  than  "  one  full  hour  "  as  the 
time  not  to  be  exceeded  in  preaching ;  for 
the  diffusion  of  books  has  changed  the  func- 
tions of  the  pulpit.  There  are  preachers 
who  may  profit  by  his  advice  against  over- 
analyzing  a  text.  The  old  story  of  "  let  us 
iap  this  '  hut '  "  finds  its  counterpart  in  some 
pulpits  in  our  day.  On  the  difficulties  of 
parochial  work,  there  is  much  to  bo  learnt 
from  the  "  Country  Parson  ;  "  for  example, 
on  avoiding  the  danger  of  bribing  the  poor 
into  an  unreal  profession  of  religion,  while 
rewarding  the  most  deserving. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  character- 
istic chapters  in  the  book  is  "  the  parson  on 
Sunday."     In  the  description  of  Sunday  as 
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a  joyous,  as  well  as  holy  day,  equally  free 
from  the  interruption  of  worldly  cares,  and 
from  the  dull  vacuity  and  gloom  of  ultra- 
sabbatarians,  we  see  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
religion.  "  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death," 
writes  Walton,  **  he  rose  suddenly  from  his 
couch,  called  for  one  of  his  instruments,  and 
having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sang — 

"  The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 

Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King." 

Very  beautiful,  again,  is  the  chapter  on  "  the 
parson  in  contempt."  Few,  if  any  clergy- 
men can  expect  to  go  through  their  pastoral 
duties  without  incurring  some  degree  of 
obloquy;  too  often  in  proportion  to  their 
fidelity  to  their  charge.     Those  who 

"  feel  bowed  to  earth 
By  thankless  toil,  and  vile  esteemed," 

may  gather  strength  from  Herbert's  picture 
of  a  man,  naturally  sensitive  like  himself, 
raised  above  the  susceptibility  of  injuries  or 
affronts,  "  showing  that  reproaches  touch 
him  no  more  than  a  stone  thrown  against 
heaven,  where  he  is  and  lives.''^  But  it  is 
endless  to  make  extracts.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Only  one 
word  more  for  the  younger  clergy,  and  we 
have  done.  They  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing too  much  absorbed  in  their  secular 
duties,  of  growing  shallow  and  fussy,  amid 
the  countless  distractions  incidental  to  these 
days  of  penny  magazines  and  penny  savings* 
banks.  Tiiey  may  learn  from  the  "  Country 
Parson,"  with  his  huge  "  body  of  divinity,  a 
book  digested  by  himself  out  of  writers  old 
and  new ;  the  store  house  of  his  sermons," 
that  they  must  rescue  some  portion  of  every 
day  from  secular  avocations,  however  lauda- 
ble, as  may  be  better  discharged  by  lay 
agency,  in  order,  by  patient  study,  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  of  learning,  especially  in 
that  great  province  of  knowledge  which  is 
peculiarly  their  own. 

Herbert's  contributions  to  our  controver- 
sial theology  are  less  than  might  be  expected 
from  so  learned  and  profound  a  theologian. 
He  was  naturally  averse  to  publishing  ;  and 
many  of  his  manuscript  papers  were  lost  in 
the  fire  at  Highnam  House:  besides,  his 
early  death  may  have  prevented  more.  All 
that  remains  is  gold,  fine  and  unalloyed.  lu 
his  short  preface  to  his  friend  Ferrar's  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Divine  Considerations  of  John 
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Valdesso  " — the  companion  of  Charles  V., 
first  in  his  campaigns,  afterwards  in  his  re- 
tirement  from  the  world — he  touches  cur- 
sorily, but  with  a  master  hand,  on  several 
of  the  great  questions  now  agitating  men's 
minds  in  England,  his  candor  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellect,  and  what  may  be 
called  philosophical  intuition,  qualifying  him 
peculiarly  to  answer  such  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties as  are  propounded  in  the  *'  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  so  far  as  they  came  before 
him.     He  is  so  free  from  the  conventionali- 
ties of  religious  phraseology,  so  philosophi- 
cal,  so   calmly  judicial,  and,  at   the  same 
time,  so  thoroughly  real  and  earnest  in  his 
convictions,  that  whatever  falls  from  him  in 
defence  of  received  truths  carries  no  slight 
weight.     Thus,  while  expressing  the  deepest 
reverence  for  the  written  Word  of  God  as 
unfathomable  in  its  meaning,  or,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  ever  teaching  more  and  more," 
he  docs  not  shrink  from  using  the  plainest 
language  about  such  actions  there  recorded 
even  of  eminent  saints,  as  would  be  censured 
in  ordinary  men.     But  he  adds,  "it  is  one 
thing  not  to  judge,  another  to  defend  them." 
It  is  not,  however,  by  passages  directly  bear- 
ing on  the  questions  mooted  in  *'  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  so  much  as  by  his  general  char- 
acteristics as  a  theologian,  that  Herbert's 
writings  afford  a  solution  of  them.     What  i 
especially  marks  his  theology  is,  that  rever-  | 
ence  and  free  thought  go  hand  in  hand.     He  ! 
applies  his  consummate  powers  of  reasoning  ! 
to  the  question  discussed,  not  as  if  himself  1 
standing  aloof  from  it,  or  merely  theorizing  [" 
on  paper,  but  with  intense  personal  convic-  i 
tion,  and  as  qualifying  the  laws  of  thought  | 
by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense  and  | 
common    morality.      He   seems   capable  of: 
realizing  a  mystery,  without  its  mysterious 
nature  evanescing  in  his  grasp.     Whatever  \ 
truth,  however  abstruse,  he  handles,  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  bodiless  abstraction,  and  be- 
comes  a   living   reality.      Thus,  with   him 
every  article  of  the  Creeds  is  a  substantial 
unity,  incorporated  into  his  very  existence. 
Though  well  versed  in  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools,  there  are   no  cobwebs  of  idle 
speculation  in  his  reasoning  to  be  brushed 
aside,  before  arriving  at  the  truth.     All  is 
real,  definite,  actual,  so  far  as  regards  the 
knowledge  attainable  by  man  ;  beyond  that 
he  does  not  presume  to  pronounce.     His  su- 
periority to  that  habit  of  mind  which  wastes 


its  energies  in  objectless  unsatisfying  spect 
lation,  and  his  repugnance  to  the  intrusion 
of  unauthorized  definitions  and  dogmatis- 
ings  into  the  illimitable  field  of  heavenly 
mysteries,  are  evidenced  in  these  lines.  He 
is  speaking  of — 

" '  Divinities '  transcendent  skv, 
Wliich  with  tlie  edge  of  Avit  they  cut  and  carve ; 
Reason  triumphs,  and  faith  Hes  by. 

"  Coukl  not  that  wisdome,  which  first  broacht 
the  Avine, 
Have  thickened  it  with  definitions  ? 
And  jagged  his  seamlesse  coat,  had  that  been 
fine, 
With  curious  questions  and  divisions  ? 

"  Love  God,  and  love  your  neighbor.     Watch  and 
pray. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto. 
0  dark  instructions,  e'en  as  dark  as  day ! 

Who  can  these  Gordian  knots  undo  1 " 

It  is  the  combination  in  Herbert's  charac" 
ter  of  the  practical  and  imaginative  elements 
which  renders  him  so  eminently  and  thor- 
oughly English. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  in  theol- 
ogy. His  orthodoxy  was  not  of  a  partial 
and  exclusive  cast.  He  was  one  who  would 
have  symbolized  heartily  with  the  *^  Evan- 
gelical "  party  in  the  fulness  of  their  asser- 
tion of  justification  by  faith  ;  only,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  other  great  truths  handed 
down  from  apostolic  times.  He  assents 
freely  to  Valdesso  insisting  on  the  supreme 
importance  of  faith ;  only  adding,  that  from 
real  faith  all  other  graces  are  sure  to  spring. 
The  words,  **I  am  less  than  the  least  of  thy 
mercies,"  were  ever  in  his  thoughts  and 
prayers.  When  his  friends  round  his  death 
bed  were  reminding  him  of  some  good  deeds 
which  he  had  done,  he  replied,  "  Not  good 
unless  sprinkled  by  the  blood  of  Jesus." 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  far  removed  from 
Arminian  self-righteousness  as  from  the 
license  of  the  Antinomians.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing better,  in  small  compass,  has  ever  been 
written  on  the  great  problem,  how  to  recon- 
cile free  will  and  grace,  than  his  lines,  which 
begin — 

"  Lord,  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine." 

Again,  on  the  vexed  question  of  election, 
these  few  words  speak  volumes :  "  The 
thrusting  away  of  God's  arm  doth  alone  (and 
nothing  else)  make  us  not  loved  by  him." 
It  is  a  great  loss  that  no  copy  remains  of  his 
"  Letter  on  Predestination,"  which  Bishop 
Andrewes  valued  so  highly,  that  he  always 
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George  Herbert.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  prejudices  which  rendered  Herbert's 
MTitings  '*  caviare  to  the  general "  of  late 
years.  More  surprising  is  it  that  Southey, 
in  his  continuation  of  Ellis,  should  mention 
Donne,  Wither,  and  Quarles,  without  any 
notice  of  one  certainly  their  superior  as  a 
poet.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen, 
Herbert's  poems  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Henry 
Vaughan  bears  witness  to  Herbert's  influ- 
ence as  the  originator  of  a  new  school  in 
poetry.  Baxter,  the  nonconformist,  a  man 
of  no  common  ability,  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  Herbert's  poems.  Even  in  our  own  day, 
the  great  poet-philosopher,  Coleridge,  again 
and  again  extols  George  Herbert,  not  as  a 
man  only,  but  as  a  poet.  "  Lnt  me  add," 
he  writes  in  *'  The  Friend  "  [vol.  i.  p.  53], 
"  that  the  quaintness  of  some  of  his  thoughts, 
not  of  his  diction,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  pure,  manly,  and  unaffected,  has 
blinded  modern  readers  to  the  general  mer- 
its of  his  poems,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
exquisite  in  their  kind."  In  the  "Biogra- 
phia  Literaria  "  he  speaks  of  the  "  weight, 
number,  and  compression  of  Herbert's 
thoughts,  and  the  simple  dignity  of  the  lan- 
guage." He  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Col- 
lins, the  Academician,  "  Head  *  The  Tem- 
ple,' if  you  have  not  read  it."  Certainly, 
this  is  high  praise  from  a  great  critic.  Still, 
it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  much  in  Her- 
bert's poems  to  account  for  distaste  on  a 
first  perusal.  At  first  sight  they  seem,  not 
here  and  there  only,  but  throughout,  stiff, 
obscure,  fantastic.  Perhaps  the  reader  casts 
aside  the  "  Sunday-puzzle,"  as  the  late 
Bishop  Blomfield  nicknamed  the  "  Christian 
Year,"  in  utter  ])erplexity,  or  with  the  ex- 
clamation which  Plato  provoked  from  a  de- 
spairing student,  "  Si  nonvis  inteiligi,  non 
debis  Icgi."  But  on  a  closer  a])proach,  and 
with  patience,  the  mist  clears  off;  and  what 
seemed  to  bo  unsubstantial  and  impalpable 
conceits^  "  airy  nothings,"  prove  to  have  a 
form  and  substance  well  worth  some  trouble 
in  deciphering.  Coleridge  says,  truly,  that, 
the  difficulty  arises  not  from  any  fault  in  the 
expression,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thoughts  to  be  expressed.  **  The  character- 
istic of  our  elder  poets,"  and  he  cites  Her- 
bert as  an  instance,  "  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  distinguishes  more  recent  versifiers  ; 
a  page,  and  half  a  dozen  lines  of  preface  for   the  one  (Herbert  and  his  school)  conveying 
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carried  it  "in  h'is  bosom."  Herbert  was 
one  of  the  few  who  can  appreciate  the  mani- 
fold aspects  of  every  question  as  it  may  be 
regarded  on  this  side  or  on  that.  He  re- 
sembles Pascal  in  many  ways ;  in  fine  wit, 
in  profound,  yet  clear  insight,  in  freedom 
from  the  narrowness  of  party  spirit.  His 
short  poem  against  the  invocation  of  saints 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  feeling  duly  bal- 
anced by  judgment.  He  protests,  elsewhere 
also,  against  Romanist  errors,  but  always 
with  temperance  and  consideration.  No 
one  need  be  surprised  to  find  George  Her- 
bert identifying  Papal  Rome  with  Babylon, 
as  if  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  question. 
It  was  the  way  of  his  generation  :  a  fact, 
which  exposes  the  fallacy  of  an  assertion,  too 
often  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  that  the 
Reformers  clung  to  the  old  tenets,  and  would 
have  made  a  more  sweeping  reformation  if 
living  in  these  days.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  these  theological  questions. 
It  is  enough  to  repeat  what  no  student  of 
George  Herbert's  remains  will  deny,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  perfect 
representative  than  in  him  of  the  spirit  of 
our  English  theology  as  embodied  in  our 
English  Prayer  Book. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Herbert's  poetry. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  find  it  almost  ig- 
nored by  critics  like  Ellis  and  Warton. 
"  Apage  &US  ;  non  tibi  spiro."  The  former, 
in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poetry,"  superciliously  dismisses  Herbert 
with  a  labored  antithesis,  ^  hich  betrays  equal 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  Herbert's  life  and 
of  the  most  salient  features  in  his  character. 
"  Nature  intended  him  for  a  knight-errant, 
but  disappointed  ambition  made  him  a 
saint !  "  Any  one  less  Quixotic  than  George 
Herbert,  or  less  like  a  man  soured  by  w'orldly 
disappointment,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Warton,  in  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors, 
speaks  of  Pope  "judiciously  collecting  rjro/(^ 
from  the  dregs  of  Herbert,  Gashaw,"  etc.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  that  Pope 
had  penetration  to  detect  the  rich  unpolished 
ore,  strewn  at  random  in  Herbert's  poems, 
and  skill  to  give  it  new  lustre  bj  the  charm 
of  his  elaborate  workmanship.  Hallam 
passes  by  Herbert's  poetry  without  a  word. 
Campbell,  in  liis  **  British  Poets,"  while  de- 
voting two  or  three  pages  apiece  to  the  mer- 
est poetasters,  can  only  spare  the  corner  of 
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the  most  fantastic  thoughts  in  the  most  cor- 
rect and  natural  language  ;  the  other,  in  the 
most  fantastic  language  conveying  the  most 
trivial  thoughts.  The  latter  is  a  riddle  of 
words,  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts." 
Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  poets,  with  that  fondness 
for  quaint  fancies,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
frigid  conceits  and  extravagant  metaphors 
of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  —  an  influence  from 
which  Shakspeare  himself  was  not  exempt, 
as  his  atrocious  puns  show,  and  to  which  we 
may  attribute  the  wretched  acrostics  of  that 
period,  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  a 
lover  to  express  his  ardor,  or  a  mourner  his 
grief  even  on  the  memorial  stone.  Some- 
thing, too,  is  owing  to  his  patristic  studies. 
As  Oley  says,  "  You  find  in  him  the  choicest 
passages  of  the  fathers  bound  in  metre." 
Mr.  Keble,  again,  characteristically  traces 
much  of  this  redundance  of  imagery,  "  and 
constant  flutter  of  his  fancy,  forever  hover- 
ing round  his  theme,"  *  to  an  instinctive  del- 
icacy which  shrank  from  exposing  his  relig- 
ious feelings  too  openly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  Her- 
bert's neglect  of  poetical  propriety  was,  in 
part  a  reaction  from  the  smoothness  and  un- 
reality of  the  popular  love  songs  of  the  day. 
In  the  last  lines  of  a  short  poem,  entitled 
"  Grief,"  he  gives  way  to  the  feelings  of  de- 
votion struggling  for  a  free  utterance  : — 

"  Verses,  ye  are  too  fine  a  thin<,',  too  wise 
For  my  rough  sorrows;    cease,  be  dumb  and 

mute  ; 
Give  up  your  feet  and  sorrows  for  mine  eves, 
And  keep  your  measures  for  some  lover's  lute, 
Whose  jj:iief  allows  him  musickand  a  rhyme, 
For   mine   excludes   both   measure,  tune,   and 

time — 

Alas  !  my  God  !  " 

In  the  same  spirit  he  describes  himself  as  at 
first  seeking  out  *'  quaint  words  and  trim 
invention,"  as  fitting  , ornaments  "to  deck 
the  sense,"  in  speaking  of  "  heavenly  joyes," 
but  at  last  abandoning  the  vain  attempt,  and 
resolving  that  he  will,  since 

"  There  is  in  love  a  sweetness  ready  penned, 
Copy  out  only  that." 

Elsewhere  he  seems  to  long  to  rescue  all  the 
flowers  of  poetry,  "  sweet  phrases,"  "  lovely  i 
metaphors,"  "  lovely,  enchanting  language,"  i 
from  all  lower  purposes,  for  a  worthier  use. ' 
We    must    remember,    also,   in    criticizing 

*  Prselect.  xxiv.  quoted  by  Mr.  Wlilmott.  i 


"  The  Temple,"  that  it  was  not  originally 
intended  for  publication.  It  was  the  literal 
transcript,  where  he  found  relief  in  record- 
ing his  own  religious  experiences.  On  his 
death-bed  he  left  «'  this  little  book  "  for  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Ferrar,  adding,  "  He 
shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many  spirii- 
ual  conflicts  that  have  passed  between  God 
and  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  mine  to 
the  will  of  Jesus,  my  Master.  If  he  can 
think  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  any 
poor  dejected  soul,  let  it  be  made  public  j 
if  not,  let  him  burn  it."  The  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  anticlimax,  and  even  down- 
right bathos,  at  the  end  of  many  of  the 
poems,  indicates  that  they  were  never  prop- 
erly revised  by  the  "  last  hand  "  of  the  au- 
thor. All  these  considerations  tend  to  avert 
the  hasty  condemnation  which  might  other- 
wise fall  on  Herbert's  poems  as  abrupt, 
rugged,  and  enigmatical ;  at  any  rate,  they 
excuse  the  poet,  even  where  they  cannot 
alter  our  opinion  of  his  poetry. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Her- 
bert, as  a  pt)et,  never  will  and  never  can  be 
a  general  favorite.  The  want  of  poetic  dic- 
tion— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his 
day  the  language  of  poetry  was  not  yet  rec- 
ognized by  tacit  consent  as  distinct  in  many 
points  from  that  of  prose — the  quaintness  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  homeliness  of  his 
phrases,  are  grave  faults  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people.  Even  the  multiplicity  and  com- 
pression of  his  ideas  make  him  unpopular, 
though  it  may  satisfy  a  more  critical  taste, 
just  as  a  thorough  musician  enjoys  a  closely 
compacted  fugue  more  than  flowing  airs  and 
melodies.  His  subject,  too,  is  against  him. 
The  very  names  of  his  poems — "Faith," 
"Prayer,"  "  Virtue,"  "  Obedience,"  "  Con- 
science," to  say  nothing  of  other  titles  posi- 
tively ludicrous  to  our  modern  ears  —  are  a 
stumbling-block  on  the  threshold,  except  to 
those  who  approach  in  a  devout,  or,  as  Cole- 
ridge preferred  to  say,  "devotional"  spirit.  To 
all  others,  the  pervading  sense  of  the  unseen 
world  in  every  line  is  as  an  unknown  tongue, 
an  unintelligible  rhapsody.  His  words  are, 
as  the  old  Greek  dramatist  says,  "  eloquent 
to  those  who  go  along  with  them,"  but  to 
none  else.  They  are  not  likely  to  attract 
the  uninitiated  ;  their  influence  is  rather  in 
deepening  and  quickening  religious  feelings 
already  existing.  Like  music  in  a  minor 
key,  his  poetry  does  not  command  attention 
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by  a  full  hurst  of  sound,  but  quietly  instils 
congenial  musings  into  the  attentive  ear. 
All  these  causes  are  more  than  enough  to 
relegate  Herbert  into  the  class  of  poets  whose 
lot  it  must  be  "  to  find  lit  audience,  though 
few."  lie  would  himself  gladly  acquiesce  in 
such  retirement,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  Wordsworth  sings, — 
"  Shine,  poet,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content." 

Herbert's  poetry  can  never  be  popular. 
But  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  will  find  hidden 
treasure  there,if  they  have  patience  to  search 
below  the  surface.  There  is  the  difliculty. 
It  must  be  read  leisurely  to  be  appreciated. 
The  eager,  bustling  spirit  of  our  times  is  in- 
capable, without  some  self-constraint,  of 
comprehending  those  compressed  utterances, 
the  result  of  undisturbed  meditation.  Just 
as  in  a  dimly-lighted  room  any  one,  who 
gives  only  a  hurried  glance,  may  turn  away 
disappointed  from  a  really  fine  painting,  so 
it  is  only  after  a  mental  effort  of  fixed 
attention  that  the  latent  beauties  of  poetry 
like  Herbert's  can  be  descried.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  what  seemed  confused  and  mean- 
ingless comes  out  in  light  and  shadow, 
disclosing  the  significance  of  even  the 
minutest  details.  A  short  poem  called 
"  Aaron  "  is  an  instance.  Herbert  is  por- 
traying the  Christian  minister  as  unworthy 
in  himself,  but  as  rendered  worthy  by  the 
indwelling  gifts  of  the  great  High  Priest  :— 

"  Holinesse  on  the  head  ; 

Li<;ht  and  pcricctiou  on  the  breast  ; 

Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead, 
To  lead  them  unto  life  and  rest : 

Thus  are  true  Aarons  drest. 

"  Profanenesse  in  my  head  ; 
Defects  and  darknessc  in  my  breast ; 

A  noise  of  passions  ringing  me  for  dead 
Unto  a  place  where  is  no  rest ; 

Poore  priest  thus  am  I  drest. 

"  Onely  another  head 

I  have,  another  heart  and  breast, 

Another  musiek  making  live  not  dead, 
Without  whom  1  could  have  no  rest : 

In  Him  I  am  well  drest. 

"  Christ  is  my  onely  head, 

My  alone  onely  heart  and  breast, 

jMy  onely  tnusick,  striking  me  ev'n  dead  ; 
That  to  the  old  man  I  may  rest, 

And  be  in  Him  new  drest. 

"  So  holy  in  my  head, 

Perfect  and  light  in  my  deare  breast, 

My  doctrine  turned  by  Christ  (who  is  not  dead 
But  lives  in  me,  while  1  do  rest), 

Come  people  ;  Aaron's  drest." 
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On  a  hasty  reading,  these  lines  sound  as 
the  merest  extravagance.  They  are  full  of 
meaning  to  those  who  care  to  find  it.  The 
metre,  too,  is  characteristic.  At  first,  it 
seems  cramped  and  inelastic ;  when  grown 
more  familiar  to  the  ear,  it  has  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  its  own.  Take,  again,  "  The 
Call:"— 

"  Come  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life  ; 
Such  a  Way,  as  gives  us  breath ; 
Such  a  Truth,  as  ends  all  strife  ;" 
Such  a  Life,  as  killeth  death. 

"  Come  my  Light,  my  Feast,  my  Strength  ; 
Such  a  Lip:ht,  as  siiews  a  Feast; 
Such  a  Feast,  as  mends  in  length  ; 
Such  a  Strength,  as  makes  his  guest. 

**  Come  my  Jo}',  my  Lovfe,  my  Heart : 
Such  a  Joy,  as  none  can  move  : 
Such  a  Love,  as  none  can  part : 
Such  a  Heart,  as  joyes  in  love." 

It  only  requires  thought  to  see  the  deep 
connection  which  underlies  this  string  of 
apparently  disconnected  images. 

Religious  poetry  is  seldom  of  the  highest 
order.  The  subject  transcends  human  capac- 
ity :  and  the  religious  poet  is  liable  to  the 
danger  of  having  his  sensuous  perceptions 
dimmed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the 
immaterial  world.  Exceptions,  indeed,  there 
are  few,  but  glorious.  Among  our  country- 
men, Milton  stands  alone  in  this  category ; 
Cowper,  Keble,  Trench,  and  some  few  others, 
occupying  the  next  places.  Many  persons, 
who  would  otherwise  never  have  dreamt  of 
versifying,  have  published  what  is  meant  for 
poetry,  solely  under  the  promptings  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  as  the  prolific  doggerel  of 
our  innumerable  hymn  books  testifies.  To 
compare  Herbert  with  the  colossal  genius 
of  Milton  would  be  preposterous.  He  is 
more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  others  whom 
we  have  mentioned.  If  he  wants  their  pol- 
ished and  musical  diction,  and  is  compara- 
tively deficient  in  the  variety  of  natural  im- 
agery and  the  tenderness  of  domestic  pathos 
which  belong  to  the  poets  of  Olney  and 
Hursley,  he  may  be  ranked  above  Keble  in 
terseness  and  vigor,  while  manly  his  cheerful- 
ness is  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  morbid 
gloom  which  throws  its  chilling  shade  over 
many  of  Cowper's  most  beautiful  passages. 
In  the  general  characteristics  of  profound  and 
reflective  philosophy,  Herbert  and  Trench 
may  be  classed  together.  Between  Herbert 
and  Keble  the  resemblance  is  still  more 
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Striking.  The  influence  of  the  older  poet  is 
very  perceptible  throughout  the  "  Christian 
Year  " — here  and  there  in  the  very  words  of 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  coincidences 
of  these  kindred  minds.  In  the  "  Flower," 
which  Coleridge  calls  "  a  delicious  poem," 
Herbert  rejoices  in  the  return  of  spring  to 
the  earth,  and  of  spring-like  feelings  to  his 
own  heart,  and  proceeds  :— 

"  These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power, 
Killing  and  quiekening,bringing  down  to  hell, 
And  up  to  heaven  in  an  houre. 

We  say  amisse 

This  or  that  is  ; 
Thy  Word  is  all,  if  we  could  spell."— p.  174. 

In  almost  the  same  words,  Keble  ex- 
claims : — 

"  These  are  Thy  wonders  hourly  wrought. 
Thou  Lord  of  time  and  thouijht ; 
Lifrin;.?  and  lowering  souls  at  will, 
Crowding  a  world  of  good  or  ill 
Into  a  moment's  vision." 

Sixth  S.  after  Trinity. 

In  another  place,  Keble  expresses  the  long- 
ing, such  as  even  heathen  philosophers  felt, 
for  the  glorious  emancipation  of  the  immor- 
tal nature  of  man  from  its  earthly  ele- 
ments : — 

"  Till  every  limb  obey  the  mounting  soul. 
The  mounting  soul  the  call  by  Jesas  given  : 

He,  who  the  stormy  heart  can  so  control, 
The  laggard  body  soon  will  waft  to  heaven." 
Twenty-third  S.  after  Trinity. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  Herbert : — 

"  Give  me  my  captive  soul,  or  take 
My  body  also  thither  ! 
Another  lift  like  tliis  will  make 
Them  both  to  be  together." 

In  both  poets  alike  we  see  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  the  attractions  of  the  world 
checked  by  self-discipline  : — 

"  I  thouglit  it  scorn  with  Thee  to  dwell, 
A  hermit  in  a  silent  cell, 
While,  gaily  sweepinj?  by. 
Wild  fancy  l)lew  his  bugle  strain. 
And  marshalled  all  his  gallant  train 
In  the  world's  wondering  eye. 
I  would  have  joined  him,  but  as  oft 
Thy  whispered  warnings  kind  and  soft 
My  better  soul  confest. 
*  My  servant,  leave  the  world  alone  ; 
Safe  on  the  steps  of  Jesus'  throne 
Be  tranquil  and  be  blest/  " 

Urst  S.  after  Trinity. 

'  So  in  "  The  Quip,"  which  we  have  already 
referred  to : — 


"  The  merrie  world  did  on  a  day 
Willi  his  train-bands  and  mates  agree 
To  meet  together,  where  I  lay. 
And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me." 

And  the  "  merrie  world "  in  the  person  of 
his  representatives,  "  Beautie,"  "  Money," 
"  Wit,"  tries  all  his  allurements,  but  in 
vain.  Herbert  writes,  in  his  poem  on 
"  Giddinesse  : ' — 

\'  Surely,  if  each  one  saw  another's  heart. 
There  would  be  no  commerce. 
No  sale  and  bar^rain  passe  :  all  would  disperse 
And  live  apart." 

Keble  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more 
fully  in  his  beautiful  lines  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity  : — 

"  Or,  what  if  Heaven  for  once  its  searching 
light 
Sent  to  some  partial  eye,  disclosing  all 
The  rude  bad  thoughts  that  in   our  bosoms 
night 
Wander  at  large,  nor  heed  love's  gentle  thrall. 

"Who  would  not  shun  the  dreary  uncouth 
place  1 

As  if,  fond  leaning  where  her  infant  slept, 
A  mother's  arm  a  serpent  should  embrac3  ; 

So  might  we  friendless  live  and  die  unwept." 

In  both  poets  th?  consecutiveness  of  the 
ideas  is  often  far  from  obvious,  and  must  be 
sought  beneath  the  surface.  In  Herbert 
there,  is  less  periphrasis  in  the  expression  of 
devotional  feelings.     Such  outbursts  as — 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  God,  though  lam  clean  forgot. 
Let  me  not  love  thee,  if  1  love  thee  not !  " 

cannot  be  paralleled  in  Keble;  they  are 
characteristic  of  Herbert  and  of  his  age. 

These  parallel  passages  are  interesting  as 
marking  the  similarity  of  character  which 
subsists  in  great  and  good  men,  even  of  very 
distinct  individualities.  The  admirers  of  the 
"  Christian  Year  "  will  find  much  in  "  The 
Temple  "  to  remind  them  of  their  favorite 
passages.  If  "  The  Temple  "  is  never  likely 
to  exercise  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
"  Christian  Year  " — an  influence  on  the  reli- 
gious mind  of  England  greater  than  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  any  book  of  the  kind,  an 
influence  extending  itself  imperceptibly  even 
to  quarters  seemingly  most  alien — still  it  is 
a  book  to  make  a  deep  impression,  where  it 
impresses  at  all ;  and  its  influence  is  of  a 
kind  to  percolate  through  the  few  to  the 
many. 

The  resemblance  between  Herbert  and 
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Cowper  is  fainter ;  or  rather  a  strong  resem- 
blance is  qualified  by  equally  strong  traits 
of  difference.  Both  poets  have  much  in 
common  with  Horace,  strange  as  any  com- 
parison may  appear  at  first  sight  between 
them  and  the  pagan  poet  of  the  licentious 
court  of  Augustus.  They  have  no  small 
share  of  his  lyrical  fervor,  his  adroitness  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  metres  ;  and,  in  satire,  the  same  light 
touch,  the  same  suppressed  humor,  the  same 
half-sportive,  half-pensive  strictures  on  the 
anomalies  of  life.  Both  Herbert  and  Cow- 
per love  to  dwell  on  the  transitoriness  of 
earthly  pleasures ;  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  Herbert  oftener  adds  that  man  may 
enjoy  them  in  moderation  while  they  last : — 

**  Not  that  he  may  not  here 
Taste  of  tlio  checi- ; 
But  as   birds  drink,  and  straight  lift  up  their 
head, 
So  must  he  sip,  and  think 
Of  better  drink 
He  may  attain  to,  after  he  is  dead." — p.  134. 

Both  poets  complain  alike  of  times  of  reli- 
gious depression  ;  but  Herbert's  lyre  is  more 
often  tuned  to  joy  and  thankfulness  for  re- 
freshment and  relief.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  more  hopeful  temperament.  But  there 
are  other  causes  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. That  distrustful  dread  of  alienation 
from  the  favor  of  heaven,  which,  in  religious 
minds  of  Cowper's  school,  seems  even  to 
overcloud  the  sense  of  reconciliation  through 
the  cross,  was  no  part  of  Herbert's  creed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
his  faith,  a  source  of  unfailing  strength,  to 
regard  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians  as 
having  all  the  privileges  of  adoption  within 
reach  freely  to  enjoy.  Again,  while  poor 
Cowper's  mental  vision  was  forever  intro- 
verted on  himself,  and  busied  with  that  dis- 
section of  transient  phases  of  feeling  which 
paralyses  the  healthy  action  of  the  soul, 
Herbert's  glance  was  oftener  turned  to  the 
great  objective  truths  of  Christianity,  deriv- 
ing from  them  support  in  the  consciousness 
of  infirmity.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  poetry.  This  vivid  realization 
of  the  great  external  facts  of  Christianity  is 
what  distinguishes  him  from  the  "  erotic 
school"  of  Germany.  But  for  this,  he 
might  be  classed  with  many  of  the  poets  of 
the  "Lyra  Germanica."  But  his  poetry, 
though  instinct  with  the  same  glow  oi  se- 
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raphic  love,  is  more  definite,  more  practical, 
less  sentimental.  There  is  in  it  more  sub- 
stance for  the  mind  to  take  hold  of,  more 
suggestiveness  of  something  beyond,  less 
evaporation  into  mere  transports  of  emotion. 
His  expressions  of  devout  love,  however 
eager  and  impulsive,  are  always  (as  in  a 
short  poem  called  "  Artillerie  ")  profoundly 
reverential.  Love  and  obedience,  faith  and 
duty,  are  with  him  inseparable.  This  habit- 
ual attitude  of  mind  toward  the  Deity,  this 
filial  feeling  of  love  tempered  by  awe,  is 
beautifully  apparent  in  the  closing  lines  of 
another  poem  : — 

"  But  as  I  grew  more  fierce  and  wild, 
At  every  word 
Methouj'ht  I  heard  one  calling  'Cliilde  !  * 
And  I  replied  '  My  Lord  ! '  "—p.  160. 

We  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  particu- 
lar traits  in  Herbert's  character,  rather  than 
to  select  his  finest  passages.  Some  few  of 
these  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  cite  before 
concluding,  especially  as  our  author  is  one 
not  so  well  knoAvn  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
The  beautiful  lines  on  "  Virtue,"  beginning 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
Tiie  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." — p.  8.5. 

are  perhaps  the  best  known,  being  quoted  in 
Campbell's  "  British  Poets  "  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  singularly  applicable  to  Herbert's 
own  life  and  character,  and  are  redolent  of 
the  sweetness  and  brightness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. The  "  Sonnet,"  if  we  may  use  the 
word  out  of  its  strict  signification,  on 
"  Time,"  and  the  lines  on  "  Love  Unknown," 
were  both  favorites  with  Coleridge.  The 
former  has  been  well  compared  to  a  collect 
in  the  prayer  book  in  its  perfect  rhythm,  and 
in  the  fulness  and  compactness  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  latter  is  a  short  allegory,  highly 
imaginative,  and  rich  in  devotional  feeling. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Herbert's  more 
philosophic  poetry,  not  unworthy  of  Words- 
worth : — 

"  Man  is  the  world's  high  priest ;  lie  doth  pre- 
sent 
The  sacrifice  for  all,  while  they  below 
Unto  the  service  mutter  an  assent, 

Such  as  springs  use  that  fall,  or  winds  that 
blow. 
#  #  *  ♦  * 
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*'  We  all  acknowledj^e  botli  Thy  power  and  love 

To  be  exact,  transcendent,  and  divine  ; 
Who  dost  so  strongly  and  so  sweetly  move, 
While  all  things  have  their  will  yet  none  but 
Thine. 

"  For  either  Thy  permission  or  command 
Lays  hands  on  all." — p.  118. 

Again,  in  "  The  Search  :  "— 

"  Where  is  my  God  ?  what  hidden  place 

Conceals  Thee  still  1 
What  covert  dare  eclipse  Thy  face  1 

Is  it  Thy  will  ? 
O  let  not  that  of  anything  ! 

Let  rather  brass 
Or  steel  or  mountains  be  Thy  ring — 

And  I  will  passe. 
Thy  will  such  an  entrenching  is 

As  passeth  thought  : 
To  it  all  strength,  all  subtleties 

Are  things  of  nought. 
Thy  will  such  a  strange  distance  is, 

As  that  to  it, 
East  and  west  touch,  the  poles  do  kiss 

And  parallels  meet." 

Our  limits  forbid  any  more  extracts.  We 
can  assure  our  readers  that,  if  they  care  to 
look  for  themselves,  they  will  find  many  pas- 
sages, not  of  a  kind,  perhaps,  to  make  an 
immediate  impression,  but  such  as  will  ap- 
prove themselves  gradually  more  and  more 
to  a  thoughtful  and  sympathizing  mind, 
and  from  which  it  may  derive  solace  and 
strength. 

Herbert's  Greek  and  Latin  poems  need 
not  detain  us  long.  They  evince  his  mas- 
tery over  the  idioms  and  metres  of  those 
languages  ;  but  like  most  clsssical  composi- 
tions of  his  day,  they  seem  harsh  and 
strained,  from  the  effort  required  to  force 
the  old  languages  to  adapt  themselves  to 
modern  ideas,  for  which  they  have  no  equiv- 
alent. His  Latin  letters  are  open  to  the 
same  criticism.  The  redundance  of  flowery 
compliments  in  them  is  also  a  fault  of  the 
period. 

In  our  quotations  we  have  referred  to 
Pickering's  edition  of  1850,  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  extant.  It  is,  as  may  be 
expected  from  the  publisher's  name,  care- 
fully and  beautifully  executed  ;  in  type  and 
general  effect  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
author's  age.  The  old  spelling  is  retained, 
as  in  Mr.  Keble's  Hooker,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  assisting  the  reader  to  carry  back 
his  thoughts  to  the  associations  amid  which 
the  author  lived  and  wrote.  Mr.  Willmott's 
edition  betrays  haste   by  its  unpardonable 


inaccuracies  both  of  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion, especially  in  the  Latin  letters,  without 
even  any  list  of  the  errata.  In  not  a  few 
poems  the  sense  is  quite  obscured  by  their 
not  being  printed  in  form  of  dialogue.  The 
notes,  scanty  and  misplaced,  are  of  little 
service,  being  attached  generally  to  words 
that  need  no  explanation,  as,  for  instance, 
"shrewd,"  "callow,"  "  diurnall,"  "obla- 
tion," "  glozing,"  while  passing  by  the  few 
phrases  that  really  present  any  difficulty. 
Mr.  Willmott  deserves  thanks  for  adding  a 
few  short  Greek  poems  :  not  that  they  are 
of  any  great  value  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  show  the  versatility  of  Herbert's  genius, 
and  his  proficiency,  not  in  Latin  only  (a  com- 
mon accomplishment  in  his  day),  but  in  the 
less  trodden  field  of  Greek  literature.  Mr. 
Willmott  has  done  well  in  omitting  "  The 
Synagogue,"  a  poor  imitation,  almost  a 
caricature,  of  "The  Temple."  The  omis- 
sion of  Walton's  inimitable  life  is  unac- 
countable ;  nor  is  it  compensated  for  by  the 
editor's  own  "  Introduction.""  It  might  have 
been  hoped,  from  an  editor  like  Mr.  Will- 
mott, that  he  would  have  thrown  some  light 
on  the  connection  between  the  poet's  life 
and  particular  passages  in  his  writings. 
These  omissions  are  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  this  edition  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing an  undeservedly  neglected  author 
in  an  attractive  and  popular  form  for  gen- 
eral reading. 

We  have  prolonged  these  remarks,  we 
fear,  beyond  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
In  truth,  we  have  been  reluctant  to  quit  a 
subject  so  fascinating.  Men  like  George 
Herbert  are  rare.  It  is  not  his  wide  learn- 
ing, nor  his  refined  taste ;  not  his  high 
spirit,  nor  his  amiability,  nor  even  his  strict- 
ness of  life  ;  it  is  not  any  of  these  qualities 
singly  that  distinguishes  him  :  but  the  rare 
combination  in  one  person  of  qualities  so 
diversely  beautiful.  lie  was  "master  of  all 
learning,  human  and  divine."  So  writes 
his  brother.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and 
his  remains,  few  as  they  are,  confirm  this 
eulogy ;  yet  his  learning  is  not  what  strikes 
the  reader  most,  it  is  so  thoroughly  con- 
trolled and  subordinated  by  his  lively  wit 
and  practical  wisdom.  He  was  exemplary 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  "  tender 
and  true  "  as  son,  husband,  friend  :  yet  he 
i  seems  to  have  lived  as  a  "  home-missionary  " 
i  among  his  parishioners.     He  was  a  man  of 
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letters  ;  yet  ever  condescending  to  the  petty 
concerns  of  his  poor  ignorant  clients :  an 
ambitious  man ;  yet  he  relinquished  all 
worldly  objects  for  the  humble  -svork  of  the 
ministry.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary endowments,  both  personal  and 
such  as  belonged  to  his  rank — not  lost  in 
indolence  nor  wasted  on  trivialities,  but  all 
disciplined  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and 
then  devoted  to  the  highest  purposes.  Men 
of  a  less  evenly-balanced  genius  may  create 
a  greater  sensation  in  the  world ;  as  the 
eccentric  course  of  a  comet  may  attract 
more  notice  than  steadier  and  less  startHng 
luminaries.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  influence  of  men  like  George 
Herbert  is  not  wider  and  deeper,  though 
less  perceptible,  in  the  end.  From  them  | 
issue  the  hidden  watercourses  of  thought 
and  action  that  irrigate  the  world  with  ever 
fresh  supplies  of  life  and  vigor  by  innumera- 
ble, unnoticeable  lills,  preserving  its  mor- 
tality from  corruption  and  stagnation.     The 
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influence  of  those  who  possess  Herbert's 
natural  ability,  combined  with  his  solidity 
of  character,  cannot  be  measured  by  what 
we  see.  It  is  to  men  of  this  metal  that 
England  owes  her  greatness — men,  like  him, 
of  high  spirit,  strict  principle,  genial,  prac- 
tical energy — men  who,  ever  and  above 
other  fine  qualities,  are  strong  in  that  real- 
ity and  earnestness  on  which  we  are  apt  to 
pride  ourselves  as  peculiarly  English.  Such 
a  hero,  in  the  truest  sense,  England  has  but 
lately  lost  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  ;  such,  in 
a  different  sphere  of  life,  was  his  kinsman, 
the  country  parson  of  Bemerton.  May  the 
race  of  men  like  these  never  be  extinct 
among  our  statesmen  and  our  clergy  !  There 
is  said  to  be  a  dearth  of  talent  among  the 
younger  clergy  now.  The  most  promising 
young  men  in  the  universities,  it  is  asserted, 
draw  back  from  ordination,  and  prefer  other 
professions.  They  may  learn,  from  the 
example  of  George  Herbert,  how  to  devote 
their  talents  to  a  worthy  end. 


Charles  the  Twelfth. — It  was  the  ex- 
citement of  war,  not  the  object  to  be  obtained 
by  it,  that  inspired  liitn.  Accordingly,  he  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  great  commander;  for 
though  he  commanded  armies,  gained  victories, 
and  understood  the  Commentaries  of  Ceesur,  ho 
had  no  notion  of  tactics  ;  he  ncitlier  possessed 
any  extensive  military  genius  or  knowledge 
whatever;  nor  did  he  evince  any  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  well-informed  mind  in  matters  of 
ditiiculty.  All  he  ever  did  from  Narva  to  Pul- 
towa,  was  to  dash  forward  with  any  portion  of 
his  army  that  could  keep  up  with  iiim,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  the  number  of  men 
who  were  opposed  to  him,  or  how  posted  ;  he 
went  into  the  melee  jjcrfcctly  indifferent  liow 
many  of  his  soldiers  i)erislicd  with  or  without 
him.  He  made  war  with  no  object;  his  ambi- 
tion did  not  lead  him  to  desire  territory,  and  he 
had  no  principle  of  public  or  national  feeling  to 
advance.  When  he  had  gained  a  victory  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  only  longed 
for  another.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  to  all 
that  became  his  stiition  in  manners,  habits  of 
life,  or  C(|uipage.  Though  not  rudo  to  women, 
he  paid  them  very  little  attention,  and  at  a  time 
when  ids  army  occupied  Leipsic,  and  lie  was 
constrained  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
Queen  of  Poland,  (to  whom  he  especially  owed 
sympathy  and  compassion,)  he  did  not  speak 
above  three  words  with  her,  but  talked  during 
the  whole  visit  with  a  foolish  little  dwarf,  whom 
her  Majesty  had  in  her  suite.  In  his  habits  lie 
was  slovenly  and  filthy — the  yellow  leather 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  which  are  such  a  cliar- 
acteristie  in  all  the  pictures  of  this  Sovereign, 


"  were  so  greasy  that  they  might  have  been 
fried."  His  meals  consisted  of  small  beer, 
which  he  drank  at  a  great  draught,  with  coarse 
bread,  on  which  he  spread  butter  with  his 
thumb.  He  was  never  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  table,  and  never  spoke  a  single  word 
whilst  he  was  eating.  He  had  no  sheets  or 
canopy  to  his  bed,  but  rolled  himself  up  in  a 
rug  upon  the  tresscls,  and  stretched  and  shook 
himself  for  all  his  toilet  when  he  awoke;  he 
never  combed  his  hair  but  with  his  fingers, 
which  were  never  very  clean  ;  and  he  wore 
gloves  only  wlien  on  horseback.  His  horses 
were  ill  selected  and  worse  groomed,  with  rough 
coats  and  thick  bellies,  and  were  covered  with 
sackings  instead  of  horse-cloths  when  not  sad- 
dled,— which,  however,  they  mostly  were,  await- 
ing the  king's  rides;  and' these  were  solitary 
and  very  extensive.  The  grooms  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  stable,  and  were  the  veriest  loons 
that  ever  served  a  monarch.  The  only  thing 
that  looked  tine  in  his  equipage  was  a  large  gilt 
Bible,  which  always  lay  at  his  bedside.  Ho  had 
very  many  characteristics  of  a  savage  chieftain 
—  indomitable  courage,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, and  never  calculating  chances  ;  but  lio 
was  inferior  even  to  him  in  the  military  quali- 
ties of  caution  and  circumvention.  He  was 
just  a  wilful  man  with  an  iron  constitution, 
strong  determination,  and  an  utter  disregard  of 
danger,  who  came  early  into  the  possession  of 
power,  and  was  beyond  all  control  of  friends. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  this  ]»rincc,  "  qu'il 
n'otoit  point  Alexandre,  mais  (lu'il  auroit  e'te 
le  meilleur  soUlat  d* Alexandre." — Sir  E. Cast's: 
"Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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CHAPTER   XVII.      REGINE. 

"  Don't  let  that  noise  disturb  you,"  said 
Martin  ;  "  nobody  can  come  in.  The  castle 
will  stand  a  siege,  if  need  be." 

Wilford  continued  his  narrative. 

"  The  boy  Alexis  must  have  been  eight  or 
nine  years  old  when  he  first  came  to  Harley 
Street,  though  he  was  very  small  for  his 
age.  lie  had  an  ugly,  wicked,  impish  face 
even  then.  He  had  little  cunning  green 
eyes,  was  lividly  pale,  and  very  thin.  I 
know  that  if  you  ever  attempted  to  stop  him 
or  take  hold  of  him,  he  had  a  wily  way  of 
eluding  your  grasp,  wriggling  from  under 
your  hand  with  a  serpentine  sort  of  move- 
ment, for  he  Avas  very  lithe  and  supple,  and 
seemed  more  as  though  his  frame  were  made 
of  sinew  than  of  bone.  There  are  some  per- 
sons in  regard  to  whom  it  seems  right  to 
follow  the  instincts  which  prompt  us  on  the 
instant  to  mistrust  and  hate.  It  was  not 
possible  to  resist  this  feeling  on  seeing  this 
boy  Alexis,  young  as  he  was.  Liar,  and 
cheat,  and  spy,  were  written  on  every  line 
of  his  face.  He  was  the  worthy  child  of 
Dominique  and  Madame  Pichot.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  the  story  of  his  origin  was 
authentic.  He  possessed  the  characteristics 
of  both  parents  in  a  marked  degree. 

"  The  Pichots  were  so  far  true  to  the 
agreement  they  had  made  with  their  em- 
ployer, that  they  sedulously  kept  out  of  his 
sight  the  boy  Alexis.  It  was  a  large  ram- 
bling house,  and  there  was  little  difficulty 
about  such  a  proceeding,  especially  as  my 
uncle  never  entered  more  than  three  or  four 
rooms.  That  he  was  aware  of  the  boy's 
presence  in  the  house  I  fully  believe.  Occa- 
sionally the  boy  was  sent  out  with  letters  or 
messages,  and  my  uncle  could  not  but  have 
known  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  these, 
though  he  never  permitted  his  knowledge  to 
be  betrayed  by  his  looks  or  his  manner. 
Once,  too,  he  had  been  looking  out  of  an 
open  window  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
had  amused  himself  with  watching  certain 
antics  performed  by  the  boy  Alexis,  who 
was,  however,  entirely  unconscious  that  his 
sports  had  a  spectator.  The  boy  had  quite 
a  clown's  cleverness  in  the  way  of  walking 
on  his  hands  and  turning  summersaults,  and 
other  tumbler  tricks.  He  was  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  boys  of  his 
age  in  these  respects.  Some  leads  at  the 
back,  the    roofs    of   certain    outbuildings, 


formed  the  platform  of  his  performance. 
My  uncle  was  said  to  have  been  greatly 
amused ;  he  laughed  noisily  after  his  man- 
ner, and  flung  out  money  to  the  lad.  The 
Pichots,  who  had  been  in  dread  of  a  difier- 
ent  result,  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
turn  events  had  taken. 

"  Soon  after  the  boy  Alexis,  came,  as  I 
have  said,  the  girl  called  Regine  Stephanie, 
reputed  to  be  the  child  of  Dominique  Pichot 
and  his  wife  the  housekeeper.  I  may  now 
state  my  firm  belief  of  what  at  the  time  I 
had  no  kind  of  suspicion,  that  Ilegine  was 
not  the  daughter  of  the  Pichots.  My  con- 
viction is  that  a  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing in  my  uncle's  service  was,  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  girl  as  born  of  their  union, 
as  their  lawful  off"spring,  and  on  this  account 
it  became  necessary  for  them  to  antedate 
their  marriage  several  years.  In  return  for 
their  doing  this  my  uncle  consented  to  for- 
give their  marriage,  and  permitted  their  son 
Alexis  to  reside  with  them.  A  suspicion 
that  has  always  haunted  me  in  regard  to  this 
girl  I  have  never  been  able  to  confirm  or  to 
confute — but  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  if  her  paternity  w^as  not  to  be  directly 
attributed  to  my  uncle,  still  the  secret  of  her 
parentage  was  well  known  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  some  object  in  view  in  misdirecting 
all  conjecture  on  the  subject.  She  was  born, 
it  was  admitted,  in  India ;  as  a  child  had 
been  sent  to  France,  to  be  educated  at  a 
preparatory  school  at  Dunkerque,  afterwards 
at  a  finishing  academy  at  Brussels.  She 
was  probably  about  eighteen  on  the  occasion 
of  my  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  at  the 
house  in  Harley  Street.  During  the  absence 
of  my  uncle  from  London,  Madame  Pichot 
had  been  dispatched  to  Brussels.  She  had 
remained  there  some  weeks.  She  returned, 
bringing  with  her  the  girl  Ilegine — Madlle. 
Pichot,  as  she  was  then  called. 

"It  was  hardly  possible  not  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain curiosity  in  regard  to  Regine.  Al- 
though I  was  then  prepared  to  believe  the 
current  story  that  she  was  the  child  of  the 
Pichots,  I  could  not  help  remarking  that 
there  was  something  peculiar  about  the  posi- 
tion she  occupied  in  that  strange  household. 
Whereas  the  existence  of  the  boy  Alexis 
was  almost  altogether  ignored  by  my  uncle, 
he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  recognizing 
the  presence  of  Regine.  He  frequently  sent 
for  her.    She  was  allowed  to  enter  what 
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rooms  she  pleased.  She  was  constantly  in 
the  drawing-room.  My  uncle's  conduct  to 
her  was  always  courtly  and  kind.  He  made 
her  many  presents,  especially  of  jewels  and 
lace.  He  bought  for  her  a  superb  piano  : 
on  this  she  would  play  to  him  when  he  was 
at  home  in  the  evening.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished musician,  though  as  a  sniger  her 
voice  was  limited  in  compass,  and  without 
much  flexibility.  She  had  a  pretty  pony- 
carriage,  in  which  she  often  drove  out, 
though  he  forbade  her  to  enter  the  parks ; 
and  yet  with  all  this  she  had  tacitly  at  least 
to  recognize  Dominique  and  his  wife  as  her 
parents.  Before  I  had  entertained  any 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  her 
origin,  I  could  not  but  observe  that  she 
always  shrank  from  such  poor  maternal  en- 
dearments as  Madame  Pichot  permitted  to 
herself;  while  any  advances  that  Dominique 
Pichot  made  to  her,  any  attempts  on  his 
part  to  assume  influence  or  authority  over 
her,  were  met  with  a  scorn  that  was  almost 
savage  in  its  intensity ;  notwithstanding 
little  ever  occurred  in  any  way  to  reveal 
what  I  now  believe  to  have  been  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Indeed,  I  remember  that 
when,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  my  father's 
visiting  London,  and  calling  at  the  house  in 
Harley  Street  during  my  residence  there,  he 
saw  the  girl  Regine,  and  struck  with  her 
appearance,  asked  who  she  was,  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived, that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Pichot,  the  valet  and 
housekeeper  of  his  brother  the  colonel. 

"  Her  manner  was  very  silent  and  sullen 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  wath  her. 
She  seemed  predetermined  to  regard  all 
around  her  as  her  enemies.  When  addressed 
she  sometimes  made  no  answer — always 
spoke  coldly  and  bluntly,  and  with  averted 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  ask  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  left  alone — ^unnoticed.  She 
showed  no  desire  to  conciliate — was  indiffer- 
ent, apparently,  as  to  the  opinion  others 
might  entertain  concerning  her.  If  any  one 
persisted  in  attention  to  her,  there  was 
something  almost  dangerous  in  the  angry 
look  of  defiance  that  lit  up  her  large  black 
eyes.  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  my  uncle,  she 
became  quite  a  diff*erent  creature.  She  was 
so  quiet  and  gentle,  and  there  was  such  a 
winning  grace  in   her   every  gesture — the 
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tones  of  her  voice  softened — her  eyes  lost 
I  their  usual  hard  brilliance — quite  a  limpid 
:  tenderness  beamed  in  them  beneath  the  deep 
'  shadow  of  her  sweeping  lashes.  There  was 
I  a  wonderful  charm  about  the  limber  ease  of 
;  her  every  attitude.  She  was  so  natural  and 
I  unconfined  in  all  her  movements,  her  frame 
;  so  lithe,  her  hands  and  feet  so  small  and 
I  beautifully  formed.  Who  can  wonder  that 
j  the  old  man  yielded  to  the  spell  of  her  pres- 
ence ? — who  could  have  resisted  it  ?  Yet 
j  who  could  have  recognized  this  winning  Re- 
gine in  the  frowning  Mademoiselle  Pichot — 
reserved,  repellent,  silent,  before  her  sup- 
posed parents?  In  this  unattractive  char- 
acter my  uncle  had  never  seen  her. 

"  She  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature. 
Her  complexion  was  very  dark, — almost 
swarthy  ;  she  had  very  little  color,  though 
now  and  then  a  sort  of  underflush  would 
glow  in  her  cheeks.  Her  features  were  small 
but  strongly  defined,  her  mouth  rather  stern, 
its  lines  were  so  marked  and  rigid,  but  her 
teeth  were  beautifully  white  and  regular. 
Her  eyebrows  were  almost  masculine  in  their 
density  and  blackness  ;  her  head  was  small 
and  well  formed  ;  her  hair  very  rich  and 
glossy,  growing  rather  low  down  on  her 
forehead,  from  which  she  wore  it  turned  off, 
but  in  a  pretty  waving  line,  coming  to  a  sort 
of  peak  in  the  centre.  She  was  vain — fond 
of  rich  dress  of  rather  pronounced  color, 
wore  always  heavy  ear-rings  and  necklaces. 
There  was  a  foreign  look  about  her — almost 
a  barbaric  look — when,  as  she  was  fond  of 
doing,  she  had  attired  herself  in  her  gayest 
apparel  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  and 
play  and  sing  for  my  uncle's  amusement. 
She  had  a  gold-colored  dress  covered  with 
Indian  embroidery  which  my  uncle  had  given 
her,  and  to  which  she  had  added  fantastic 
trimming  of  the  scarlet  feathers  of  some 
tropical  birds.  There  was  a  daring  about 
this  violent  contrast  of  color  which  struck 
me  very  much.  Certainly  she  supported  the 
magnificence  superbly.  I  remember  her 
well  in  that  dress.  I  can  see  her  in  thought 
as  vividly  as  though  she  were  now  so  at- 
tired, present  before  me.  She  spoke  Eng- 
lish perfectly,  but  with  a  foreign  accent,  the 
result  probably  of  her  education  and  long 
residence  abroad. 

"  Her  demeanor,  in  regard  to  myself,  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  without  the  anger  and  sul- 
lenness  which  she  invariably  exhibited  in  her 
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intercourse  with  the  Pichots,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  was  entirely  divested  of  the  win- 
ning charm  which  distinguished  her  manner 
towards  the  colonel.  She  regarded  me,  as 
it  seemed,  with  no  stronger  feeling  than  in- 
difference ;  she  was  supremely  careless  as  to 
what  I  said  or  did.  Whether  she  saw  me 
or  not — whether  we  met  or  parted — she  never 
spoke  to  me  unless  I  first  addressed  her; 
was  entirely  heedless  apparently  whether  she 
won  my  Hke  or  dislike — never  courted  my 
good  opinion  in  any  kind  of  way.  I  was  no 
more  to  her  than  one  of  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture in  the  house.  I  was  less  than  some 
of  them  ;  the  piano,  for  instance,  or  the 
couch  covered  with  tiger  skins  on  which  she 
was  fond  of  reclining.  I  confess  I  was 
piqued  with  this  want  of  recognition  of  rae. 
Each  time  that  I  came  to  London  this  feeling 
seemed  renewed  with  greater  force.  The 
more  indifference  she  displayed,  the  more  I 
felt  inclined  to  change  this  indifference  into 
some  stronger  feeling.  I  felt  that  I  could 
claim  to  establish  in  her  breast  some  supe- 
rior emotion.  I  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time, 
remember,  accustomed  to  have  my  own  way 
in  everything — pampered  and  spoilt — and  I 
could  not  but  greatly  admire  this  beautiful 
Regine.  I  had  seen  her  both  before  the 
Pichots  and  in  the  presence  of  my  uncle. 
I  knew  how  wonderfully  witching  she  could 
be  if  she  listed.  I  assured  myself  that  she 
was  but  playing  a  part,  when  she  appeared 
as  the  sullen  unattractive  daughter  of  my 
uncle's  servants.  I  tortured  myself  with 
thinking  how  I  could  work  a  change  in  her. 
My  admiration  for  her  mounted  into  a  sort 
of  mania.  Now  I  tried  to  move  her  by  my 
devotion ;  now  by  repaying  her  coldness 
with  an  equal  neglect  of  her.  Either  way, 
she  was  little  affected — her  conduct  did  not 
change. 

"  The  Pichots  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  state  of  my  mind  on  this  subject.  Pos- 
sibly I  had  not  cared  to  make  a  secret  of  the 
matter.  I  found  myself  soon  concerting 
with  them  means  to  soften  Regine.  Eagerly 
they  listened  to  me,  promising  all  the  aid  in 
their  power  on  my  behalf.  They  undertook 
that  the  views  of  Regine  should  undergo  a 
change,  and  that  before  very  long." 

The  noise  at  the  door,  which  had  once 
before  interrupted  Wilford,  here  occurred 
again.     This  time  Martin  started  up. 

"  Hush !  "  he  said  softly,  "  I  think  there 
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was  something  more  than  a  knock  that  time. 
I  think  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  letter  falling 
through  the  slit  in  the  door." 

lie  went  out  quietly  into  the  passage. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  returning,  "  I  was  right ; 
a  letter,  and  addressed  to  you." 

He  handed  to  Wilford  a  letter,  of  small 
size,  and  written  on  thin  foreign  paper.  The 
writing  was  cramped  and  faint.  Wilford 
started  as  he  regarded  ^t,  reading  the  ad- 
dress. 

"  Who  left  this  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 
**  We'll  soon  see,"  said  Martin. 
He  hurried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  cham- 
bers, but  no  one  was  there.     He  listened — 
there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  descending 
i  the  stairs.     He  closed  the  door  again,  and 
i  passing  into  a  different  room  to  that  in  which 
i  they  had  been  sitting,  he  threw  up  the  win- 
i  dow.     From  that  point  of  view  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  entrance  to  the  block  of  buildings 
i  in  which  the  chambers  were  situated,  and 
could  see  who  passed  from  the  staircase  into 
the  roadwav.     Very  shortly  he  returned  to 
Wilford. 

"  It  was  left  by  a  boy,  I  think  ;  a  boy  in  a 
French  cap." 

I  But  Wilford  took  little  heed  of  the  in- 
I  formation.  He  was  occupied,  apparently, 
I  with  his  letter.  And  yet  this  contained  but 
I  a  very  few  lines,  which  he  had  read  over 
I  twice  in  Martin's  absence.  They  were  as 
i  follows  : 

I  "  You  need  not  pay  the  money,  and  you 
I  shall  not.  I  say  so.  Only  1  must  see  you, 
'  as  soon  as  possible.     Come  to  me  after  this 

note  has  reached  you,  as  quicldy  as  you  can. 

Do  not  fear — as  to  the  money,  or  on  any 

other  account.     You  are  safe.^'' 

The  letter  was  without  date  or  signature. 
For  some  time  he  sat  contemplating  it, 
frowning.     Then  there  came  to  him  an  air 
of  relief,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe  more 
;  freely.     Yet  he  had  an  evident  difficulty  in 
j  continuing  his  recital    to   Martin.     Did  it 
I  occur  to  him,  from  what  he  read  in  that  let- 
1  ter,  that  his  revelation  had  now  become  in 
a  measure  superfluous — unnecessary  ?     He 
had  wdth  an  evident  reluctance  entered  upon 
I  the  task  of  laying  bare  to  his  friend  certain 
hidden  things  in  the  past — of  revealing  the 
!  mysteries  of  his  early  life.     He  had  com- 
[  menccd  his   narrative  with  a  constrained, 
unwilling  manner.     He  had  probably  pur- 
posed at  the  outset  to  give  merely  the  heads 
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of  the  history  ;  but  as  he  advanced,  and  the 
difficulty  of  his  task  seemed  to  diminish, 
and  the  interest  of  his  friend  to  increase — 
probably,  also,  because  it  seemed  in  some 
measure  necessary  to  his  own  justification, 
he  had  entered  more  and  more  into  detail. 
Now  an  altered  intention  influenced  him — a 
change  came  over  him — his  voice  and  man- 
ner were  wholly  different. 

"  I  hardly  know,  Martin,  why  I  weary  you 
with  all  the  minutia)  of  this  story — I  suppose 
I.grow  garrulous  as  I  grow  older,"  and  he 
laughed  faintly.  *'  You  can  conceive  my 
position,  and  the — the  difficulties  and  com- 
plications likely  to  arise  from  it.  You  un- 
derstand that  I  was  with  rather  dangerous 
people — that  I  was  young  enough  and  weak 
enough  to  fall  an  easy  victim,  if  one  had 
been  needed." 

Martin  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  de- 
tected at  once  that  Wilford's  opinions  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  confession  had  under- 
gone a  change. 

"  Does  he  mistrust  me  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self, sighing.  Then  he  added  aloud,  "  Tell 
no  more  than  you  think  right,  AVil." 

It  was  kindly  said,  and  yet  it  fell  upon 
Wilford's  ears  rather  reproachfully.  He 
rose  up  uneasily,  and  walked  to  the  window  ; 
there  was  an  agitated,  perplexed  look  in  his 
face.  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with 
his  face  turned  from  his  friend, 

"  I  can  tell  the  rest  in  a  very  few  words ; 
perhaps  the  fewer  the  better.  You  can  un- 
derstand that  these  Pichots  had  an  eye  to 
my  uncle's  wealth.  They  feared  at  first  that 
I  should  become  his  heir  ;  but  gradually  they 
became  reconciled  to  that  idea,  planning  to 
grow  rich  by  means  of  the  influence  they 
had  obtained  over  me,  or  through  the  power 
they  saw  their  daughter  possessed  to  rule 
me.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  these  matters," 
he  spoke  rapidly.  "  You  must  see  that  there 
would  be  an  evident  inconvenience  in  these 
people  appearing  upon  the  scene  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  ;  especially  if  they  should 
begin  to  talk  ;  they  may  possess  letters,  and 
threaten  to  produce  them,  and  it  seems  these 
Pichots  are  now  in  London,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  husband,  who  is  ill  in  Paris. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself,  Martin,  how 
hateful  it  would  be  to  me  to  ha?e  them  forc- 
ing themselves  upon  my  wife,  telling  tales 
to  her  of  the  past,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
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me  in  my  youth,  and  so  on.  Yon  may  be 
i  sure  I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  have 
;  Violet's  ear  poisoned  with  all  the  tattling  of 
i  these  hateful  people,  and  that,  if  need  be,  I 
I  would  pay  any  sum  to  keep  them  silent. 
j  You  surely  appreciate  all  this,  Martin  ?  " 

•'  And  is  this  all  ?  "  asked  Martin,  quietly, 
after  a  pause. 

"Yes — all,"  Wilford  answered,  petulantly ; 
"  what  more  should  there  be  ?  " 

"  And  your  only  anxiety  is,  lest  your  wife 
should  see  these  Pichots  and  hear  what  they 
may  choose  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"Yes.  What  other  anxiety  should  I 
have  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  no  dealings  with  these 
people,  I  think,"  said  Martin  ;  "  certainly  I 
would  not  buy  their  silence.  Can  you  trust 
them  even  after  you  have  paid  them  their 
price  ?  It  seems  to  me,  Wilford,  it  ^vould 
j  be  better  to  trust  your  wife.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  whole  history  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  if 
there  are— well,  let  us  say  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances in  the  past  which  may  come  to 
your  wife's  knowledge,  I  maintain  that  it 
would  be  better  that  she  should  learn  of 
them  from  you  rather  than  from  others." 

"  Thank  you,  Martin,  for  your  patience — 
for  your  good  advice.  I  will  deliberate  upon 
the  matter." 

"Do  nothing  rashly,  however.  You  are 
not  going  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  must  go  now,  indeed,"  and  he 
moved  to  the  door.     There  he  stopped. 

"  Martin,"  he  said,  with  a  return  to  his 
old  manner  and  with  deep  feeling  in  his 
voice,  "  bear  with  me.  Give  me  still  your 
confidence  and  friendship,  for  indeed  I  have 
great  need  of  both.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
spoken  to  you  so  fully  as  I  might.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  things  to  be  told  to  enable 
you  to  judge  rightly  of  my  history.  Forgive 
me  if  I  have  hesitated  to  enter  upon  these. 
Think  that  the  opportunity  is  not  a  fitting 
one,  or  that  I  have  not  time  or  courage 
sufficient.  I  will  renew  the  subject  if  I 
{  can,  on  some  other  occasion  ;  but  I  may  not 
I  now." 

Martin  had  only  time  to  answer  these  hur- 
I  ried  words  by  a  kind  pressure  of  Wilford's 
j  hand  as  he  moved  away. 

"  No,"  said  Martin,  as  he  found  himself 
i  once  more  alone  in  his  chambers.     "  Cer- 
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tainly,  he  has  not  told  me  all.  I  think,"  he 
added  with  a  sigh  :  "  it  is  always  hard  for  a 
man  to  tell  all." 

If  some  thought  of  Violet  then  surged 
up  in  his  mind,  he  thrust  it  down  again; 
»and  he  sought  relief  and  found  it  as  it 
may  always  be  found,  in  hard  work  for  many 
hours. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.      MADEMOISELLE  BOIS- 
FLEURY. 

Alexis.     Was  he  man  or  boy  ?     Let  us 
leave  the  question  open  and  call   him  Mon- 
sieur Alexis  ;  he  was  more  French  than  Eng- 
lish— and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  boyhood 
in   France.     The   infiints   of   that   country 
almost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  are  capa- 
ble of  affaires  de  cceur  and  Undresses,  and 
bonnes  fortunes;   they  mature  so  rapidly. 
While   one   of    our   young   compatriots   is 
playing  heartily  at  leapfrog,  one  of  theirs  is 
swearing  {Grand  Dicu,  je  jure  sur  la  tombe 
de  ma  mere,  etc.)  devotion  to  la  belle  Celes- 
tine,  or  mingling  tears   with   the  adorable 
Madame    Darville,  and  with  her  adorning 
the  grave  of  her  late  husband  (dead  of  a 
small  sword  thrust  in  the  right  lung),  with 
the  most   beautiful   immortelles  which   the 
money  of  the  deceased  and  deceived  man 
(how    despicable  the  word  seems  to  sound 
to  French  ears !)  could  possibly  purchase. 
Monsieur  Alexis  sat  at  one  of  the  windows 
on  the  second-floor  of  the  house  in  Stowe 
Street ;  the  reader  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  the  apartment.     Monsieur  Alexis 
was  amusing  himself  with  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  window  at  short  intervals,  looking 
out  up  and  down  the  street  expectantly,  with 
breathing  on  the  panes  of  glass  and  drawing 
on  the  clouded  surface  so  obtained  carica- 
tures of   a  primitive  design,  or   scribbling 
initial  letters  with  a  very  dirty  finger — he 
had  others  to  match  it — much  notched  and  \ 
gnawed  at  the  top,  and  the  nail  reduced  by  ( 
his  teeth  to  the  very  smallest  dimensions  and  ! 
the  most  unattractive  form  that  was  anyhow  ; 
practicable.    As  an  additional  pastime,  Mon-  j 
sieur  Alexis  occasionally  permitted  himself  j 
the  interesting  delassement  of  putting  a  fly  ; 
to  death  by  a  process  of  torture  as  prolonged  ^ 
and  painful  as  his  ingenuity — not  contempt-  I 
ible  in  that  respect — could  devise.  I 

"  Is  he  coming  ?  "  asked  some  one  sitting  1 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  whose  rest-  \ 
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less  foot  kept  up  an  impatient  tapping  on 
the  floor. 

"  I  don't  see  him,"  Alexis  answered,  after 
looking  out,  apparently  rather  pleased  at 
having  it  iii  his  power  to  give  a  disappoint- 
ing answer. 

"  If  he  doesn't  come — >"  some  one  began, 
and  then  stopped. 

The  speaker  was  a  woman,  of  small  stature, 
her  figure  well  proportioned,  but  inclined  to 
be  rather  stout  than  slight.  She  was  of 
very  dark  complexion,  her  hair  jet  black — it 
seemed  to  be  almost  blue  where  the  light 
fell  upon  it — the  black  was  so  intense  and 
the  absence  of  any  warm  color  in  it  so  com- 
plete. She  had  small,  handsomely  formed 
features,  though  the  lower  part  of  her  face 
was  somewhat  too  massive  and  hard  in  its 
lines.  There  w"as  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
down  upon  her  upper  lip,  which  she  was  now 
compressing  and  biting  in  some  anger  and 
impatience.  Her  eyes  were  very  brilliant  j 
enhanced  in  that  quality  by  her  strongly  de- 
fined, thick,  black  eyebrows,  which,  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  she  brought  down  now  and 
then  in  a  very  fierce  and  threatening  frown. 
She  wore  a  dark  silk  dress  ;  some  black  lace, 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  Spanish  mantilla 
fell  from  the  back  of  her  head  on  to  her 
ample  shoulders  ;  a  twisted  gold  chain  circled 
her  grandly  formed  throat ;  heavy  orna- 
ments of  red  coral  and  dead  gold  hung  from 
her  delicate  ears ;  her  small,  supple  hands 
were  decorated  with  several  superb  rings ; 
— her  appearance  altogether  was  very  strik- 
ing, but  it  was  not  wholly  attractive.  There 
was  something  startling  about  the  fire  of 
those  dark  eyes,  and  the  bistrous  circles  of 
which  they  were  the  gleaming  centres.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  despised  all  charm  of 
girlishness,  or  softness  of  manner,  or  re- 
straint of  emotion.  She  was  angry  and  im- 
patient. She  did  not  care  to  conceal  this 
fact.  She  beat  upon  the  carpet  with  her 
foot,  or  drummed  with  her  clenched  hand 
upon  the  table.  As  to  age,  she  had  passed 
her  premiere  jeunesse.  She  looked  thirty. 
She  was  probably  younger ;  for  women  of 
her  brunette  complexion  are  generally  not 
so  old  as  they  appear  ;  with  the  blonde,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  holds  good. 

"  If  he  should  not  come — "  she  repeated. 

"  Well,  if  he  should  not  come.  Mademoi- 
selle  Regine  ?  "      Monsieur   Alexis    asked 
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mockingly.     They  both  spoke  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent.     "  What  will  happen  then?  " 

"  I  shall  think  you  have  cheated  me,  little 
boy,  and  I  shall  punish  you,"  she  said  in  a 
meaning  way,  with  a  very  angry  frown. 

Alexis  glanced  at  her  as  though  to  be  sure  I 
that  he  had   rightly  heard.     Perhaps  from  ! 
the  expression  of  her  face  he  judged  it  best  i 
to  make  no  further  reply.     He  looked  again  i 
from  the  window  and  with  his  head  turned  j 
from  the  woman,  Mademoiselle  Regine  as  ' 
he  called  her,  he  indulged  himself  with  the 
relaxation  of  twisting  his   features    into  a  { 
sufficiently  hideous  grimace.     By  this  means 
he  discovered  that  a  new  source  of  gratifica- 
tion Was  available  to  him.     A  servant  in  one 
of  the  opposite  houses  cleaning  the  windows, 
paused  in  her  dangerous  employment,  at- 
tracted evidently  by  the  facial  contortions 
of  Monsieur  Alexis.     Was  it  not  possible 
by  persistence  in  a  course  of  elaborate  grim- 
ace, so  to  fascinate  and  bewilder  the  poor 
woman  until  in  the  end,  her  attention  at- 
tracted from  her  work,  she  should  fall  head- 
long out  of  the  window  into   the    street? 
Monsieur  Alexis  chuckled  aloud  exultingly 
at  the  brilliance   and   cheerfulness  of  this 
idea  !    Suddenly  he  turned  to  Mademoiselle 
Reginc. 

"  He's  coming,"  he  cried. 

"  Go,  then,"  she  answered,  "  and — take 
care —  if  you  listen — "  she  pointed  her  fore- 
finger at  him  warningly,  and  again  she 
frowned.  Alexis  evidently  understood  the 
incomplete  sentence. 

"  I  don't  want  to  listen,"  he  muttered 
sulkily.  "  Give  me  the  money  you  prom- 
ised me." 

She  took  some  gold  from  a  porte-monnaie, 
and  tossed  it  to  him.  She  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  as  though  to  stay  its  turbu- 
lent beatings.  Alexis  hurried  from  the  room. 
He  had  scarcely  gone  when  a  tall  pale  man 
entered. 

"  Monsieur  Wilford  !  "  the  woman  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  bowing  her  head. 

"  Eegine !  " 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  then  with- 
drew to  some  distance.  She  remained  stand- 
ing in  an  almost  humble  attitude.  By  her 
gestures  she  begged  him  to  be  seated.  He 
moved  to  a  chair,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  leaning  upon  it — perhaps  because  his 
hands  trembled  less,  grasping  tightly  the 
back   of  the   chair.     She  glanced  at  him 
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Stealthily,  her  breathing  very  quick,  her 
fingers  very  restless.  There  was  silence  for 
some  minutes. 

"  Ho\y  you  have  changed !  "  she  said,  at 
length,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

*'  Likely  enough !  "  he  answered.  ' '  Think 
how  many  years  have  passed  since  we  have 
met !  " 

"  Had  I  seen  you  in  the  street,  I  think  I 
should  have  passed  on  and  not  known  you. 
They  told  me  you  were  happy,  gay,  success- 
ful, fortunate.  I  see  nothing  of  these  iu 
your  face.  You  are  very  pale  and  triste- 
looking." 

Her  foreign  manner  and  accent  were  more 
evident  now  that  she  was  excited,  agitated. 

**  I  did  not  think  any  one  could  have  been 
so  wretched  as  I  have  been,  yet  I  look  at 
you,  Wilford — Moniseur  Wilford,  I  mean — 
and  it  seems  to  me  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. Are  you  unhappy,  Monsieur  Wil- 
ford ?    But  I  see  that  you  are." 

He  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  these 
words  ;  he  was  pondering  other  things.  At 
last  he  said,  harshly : 

*'  Regine,  I  never  thought  that  we  should 
meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  It  was  inevitable,"  she  said. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead." 

She  glanced  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  You  hoped  so,  perhaps  ?  "  But  he  made 
no  answer.  She  went  on  passionately  in 
her  foreign  manner.  "  Well !  and  why  not  ? 
Why  should  you  not  hope  me  to  be  dead  ? 
wish  for  me  to  be  dead  ?  You  cannot  have 
hoped  it — prayed  for  it — more  than  I  have. 
I  should  have  killed  myself  a  thousand  times, 
but  that  I  am  a  woman  !  a  fool !  a  coward ! 
and  I  shrunk  and  shivered  and  fainted,  and 
I  did  not  dare  !  What  have  I  ever  done 
that  you,  that  any  one,  should  wish  me  liv- 
ing? Nothing!  nothing!  Oh,  how  I  am 
miserable ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said  in  kinder  tones ;  "  don't 
talk  like  that." 

"  Why  did  you  think  that  I  was  dead  ?  " 

"They  told  me  so  at " 

He  paused. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  At  St.  Lazare  !  "  he  whispered. 

She  crouched  down,  hiding  her  face,  then 
she  started  up  fiercely. 

"  Tiiey  lied — they  are  dogs.  They  said  I 
was  dead,  because  I  had  triumphed  over 
them — tricked  them — beaten  them.     At  St. 
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Lazare  the  prisoner  who  escapes  is  written 
down  as  dead  in  their  books.  They  are 
liars  !  fools  !  They  watch  the  men  carefully 
enough.  They  did  not  think  that  I  could 
climb — like  a  man — like  a  monkey.  That 
it  was  nothing  to  me  to  climb  a  water-pipe 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  female  dormitories,  and 
then  drop  from  the  wall,  fourteen  feet.  I 
was  light  enough  then.  What  matter  that 
I  cut  my  hands — that  I  sprained  my  foot  ? 
I  could  yet  run  for  three  miles.  I  was  free  ! 
A  new  name — a  new  country.  Who  will 
recognize  me  ?  Who  will  care  what  I  am — 
what  I  have  done  ?  " 

"  Enough  of  this,"  he  interrupted  angrily; 
"  it  was  not  to  learn  these  prison  exploits  I 
came  here." 

"Who  would  think,  to  hear  you  speak, 
now,  that  you  ever  cared  for  me — ever  loved 
me  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  few  moments. 

"  You  are  wrong.  There  was  passion, 
folly,  madness  ;  but  there  was  not  love." 

"Not  love,  as  you  know  it,  now  ?  " 

"  Not  love,  as  I  know  it,  now."  Their 
eyes  met,  gleaming  rather  fiercely.  Regine 
softened. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  wrong.  It  was  whole, 
true,  honest  love.  I  will  think  so.  You 
shall  not  rob  me  of  that  thought — that  con- 
solation. You  do  not  know  how  precious  it 
is  to  believe  that  I  was  once  loved  so  wholly 
and  truly  as  you  loved  me. 

"  And  that  love — how  did  you  meet  it  ? 
how  did  you  requite  it  ?  " 

She  turned  away. 

"  There  are  some  things  you  will  never 
know,"  she  said.  "  There  are  some  secrets 
you  must  not  seek  to  share.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  knew  myself  better  than  you 
did.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  knew  the 
wretchedness  to  which  your  love  for  me 
must  lead.  Do  me  at  least  this  justice. 
Whatever  others  did,  /  did  not  seek  to  win 
your  love.  I  held  out  no  allurement  to  you. 
I  laid  no  trap.  Nay,  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  myself  repellent  to  you  ;  to  warn  you 
of  the  danger  there  would  be  to  you  in  loving 
me.     Is  not  that  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  Regine,  Would  that  we  had 
uever  met ! " 

"  I  may  say  Amen.  But  what  does  it 
avail — the  past  is  past.  We  have  met.  For 
the  future — " 

"  Yes,  for  the  future — let  us  consider  that. 
The  past  is  gone — dead — buried.    Its  secrets 


are  known  only  to  us.  Let  them  not  be 
revealed.  You  know  that  I  have  seen 
Madame  Pichot — " 

"  Hush !  say  Boisfleury.  Pichot  is  an 
unluckly  name.  I  tremble  when  I  hear  it ; 
I  hardly  know  why.  Pray,  have  you  set 
spies  upon  me?  Have  you  had  me  fol- 
lowed ?  My  steps  dogged  ?  W^ho  does  this  ? 
It  is  not  you?  Well,  we  shall  see.  Never 
mind.    Do  not  say  Pichot, — say  Boisfleury." 

"  Madame  Boisfleury,  then.  You  know 
the  sum  of  money  she  has  demanded  of 
me?" 

"  I  do  know — it  is  shameful ;  but.  no  mat- 
ter ;  as  I  have  said,  this  money  shall  not  be 
paid." 

"  Why  is  money  wanted — are  you  poor  ?  " 

"  No.  We  are  not  rich  ;  but  we  are  not 
poor.  We  can  live — easily — the  more  so  if 
we  could  help — but  we  can't — getting  into 
debt,  being  foolish  and  extravagant.  It  is 
not  for  us  the  money  is  wanted." 

"  For  whom,  then  ?  " 

"  M.  Dominique." 

"  He  is  ill,  at  Paris." 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

"  He  is  enduring  his  sentence  :  the  gal- 
leys for  twenty  years — let  us  say  for  life — 
he  will  not  survive  the  term." 

"  Upon  what  charge  ?  " 

"  A  score  of  charges.  He  was  tried  for 
robbery  and  attempt  to  murder.  He  was 
sentenced  as  I  have  said." 

"Of  what  avail  will  the  money  be  to 
him  ?  " 

"It  will  purchase  his  escape.  So  mad- 
ame  dreams.  She  is  a  devoted  wife  :  let  us 
say  that  for  her." 

"  And  the  money  left  by  my  uncle  ?  " 

"All  gone — gambled  away — flung  from 
the  window." 

"  And  the  money  received  from  me  ?  " 

"  Spent  in  the  same  way." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  if  it  would  purchase  me  immunity 
for  the  future,  I  would  raise  this  sum, 
though,  to  do  so,  I  should  have  to  pay  very 
dearly.  I  should  have  to  sacrifice  all  hope 
of  provision  after  my  death  for  her  who  has 
such  just  claims  upon  me,  for  my  child — " 

"  You  have  a  child  ?  a  son  ?  Is  he  like 
you  ?  Ah  !  Yes  ;  it  seems  you  love  her  very 
dearly — more  than  you  ever  loved  me.  It 
is  strange,  how  little  of  value  your  love  was 
to  me  when  it  was  solely  mine  j    yet  noWf 
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■when  it  has  gone  from  mc  forever,  how  I 
yearn  for  it  again.  It  has  not  wholly  gone 
from  me,  Monsieur  Wilford.  Say  that  you 
have  yet  some  feeling  for  me." 

''  Why  do  you  talk  in  this  way,  Reginc," 
he  answered,  sternly.  "Do  you  forget 
everything  ?  Be  undeceived.  Learn  that 
my  love,  if  love  there  ever  was  between  us, 
is  now  dead,  stone  dead.  It  can  never  be 
brought  to  life  again.  Heaven  forbid  it 
ever  should.  You  know  what  act  killed  it. 
You  know  when  struck  by  your  hand  it  fell 
down  and  died." 

"I  know,"  she  moaned,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  There  is  no  need  to 
remind  me  of  these  things  ;  yet  there  may 
be  excuses  for  me,  only  they  may  not  be  told 
to  you,  least  of  all  by  me.  So  then,  now> 
you  love  this  child,  this  wife  ?  "  She  laid  a 
stress  upon  the  word. 

"  I  do,"  he  answered,  firmly;  "  with  all 
my  soul." 

"  She  is  good,  this  Madame  Violet — is  not 
that  her  name  ?  I  heard  Madame  Boisfleury 
tell  it.  She  is  beautiful — is  she  not  ?  She 
is  worthy  of  your  love.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
that  I  could  see  her !  May  I  see  her,  Mon- 
sieur Wilford  ?  " 

"  You  see  her  !  "  he  cried.  "  Dare  not 
attempt  it ;  dare  not  think  of  such  a  thing ! 
Wliat  wrong  has  she  ever  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  cruel,  Monsieur  AVilford," 
saidRegine  ;  **  but  you  are  right.  I  ought 
not  to  think  of  seeing  her,  yet  your  words 
seem  very  bitter.  AVell,  I  have  deserved 
them  all,  and  more,  much  more.  You  shall 
be  obeyed.  I  will  not  seek  to  see  her.  I 
will  go.  I  will  quit  this  London,  this  coun- 
try, forever.  An  engagement  has  been 
offered  to  me  at  the  theatre  of  Barcelona. 
I  will  accept  it.  I  will  go.  I  will  die  far 
away  in  a  foreign  land.  You  shall  never 
more  see  my  face.  Will  not  this  be  the 
best?  Will  there  not  be  in  this  some  rep- 
aration, the  best,  the  only  atonement  I  can 
make,  for  the  wrong  done  to  you  in  the  past, 
Monsieur  Wilford  ?  " 

"  This  will  be  the  best,  Begine." 

"  How  your  voice  sounds  cold  to  me  now  ! 
How  different  was  it  all  once.  How  it  was 
soft  and  gentle ;  how  your  eyes  glowed ; 
how  your  clieeks  burned;  how  your  frame 
trembled,  when  of  old  you  told  me  first  of 
your  love  for  me,  and  took  my  hand  into 


yours  to  press  with  your  lips.  How  all  this 
is  changed  !  " 

"  Enough,  Rcgine." 

"  How  it  is  strange  !  W^hile  you  were  so 
good,  so  tender  to  me,  I  cared  nothing.  I 
shrank  from  you.  Shall  I  say  it  ?  I  de- 
spised you  ;  there  was  something  girlish  in 
your  love — a  gentleness  that  was  hateful  to 
me.  How  lost  I  was  to  all  that  was  honest 
and  pure,  and  true  in  it.  Now,  when  you 
are  brusque  with  me,  savage  almost.  Mon- 
sieur Wilford,  when  it  seems  that  a  little, 
and  you  would  strike  me,  woman  though  I 
am  ;  now,  when  you  do  strike  me,  cruelly, 
most  cruelly,  with  your  words  and  your 
looks ;  now  my  heart  beats  for  you,  as  it 
never  throbbed  before,  and  I  love  you 
now — " 

"I  will  not  hear  you,  Regine." 

"  Why  were  you  not  so  of  old  ?  Why  did 
you  not  change  my  nature  as  the  keeper 
tames  the  tigress  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
by  cruelty,  by  oaths  and  blows,  till  she 
crouches  at  his  feet,  frightened,  docile,  faith- 
ful, ay,  and  loving  in  her  wild  beast  way? 
Would  tenderness  tame  her,  do  you  think  ! 
— Bah  :  did  it  avail  with  me  !  could  it  avail 
with  me  ?  Why  did  you  not  lash  me  then 
into  right  thinking,  into  right  doing  ? — not 
now — not  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  too  late, 
Vv'hen  I  can  be  no  more  to  you  ;  when  I  am 
nothing — nothing — nothing — when  you  love 
me  no  more  ;  when  you  despise,  scorn,  hate 
me — "  her  passion  could  no  longer  find  ex- 
pression in  words.  She  flung  herself  on  her 
knees,  weeping  piteously. 

Wilford  looked  with  sad  eyes  at  the  woman 
crouching  on  the  floor.  He  moved  about 
impatiently. 

"  This  is  folly,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  Can 
this  alter  the  past?  Can  you  forget  how 
we  parted  years  ago  ?  " 

*'  No,"  she  answered  in  a  calmer  tone,  "  I 
do  not  forget — I  shall  never  forget.  Yet,  as  I 
have  said,  there  may  be  pleas  to  be  urged  on 
my  behalf,  though  you  will  never  —  shall 
never — hear  them.  Forgive  me  if  my  emo- 
tion makes  me  forget  myself.  I  can  never 
forbear.  I  give  way,  like  an  insane  person, 
when  I  am  troubled.  Forgive  me — my  re- 
grets are  not  so  wholly  unreasonable  as  they 
may  seem  to  be ;  they  are  less  weak  and 
foolish  than  you  think.  Can  I  but  be  sorry 
— passionately  sorry — when  I  think  it  was 
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in  your  power  to  change  me — to  work  great  j  shall  not  meet  again  on  this  side  of  the 
good  in  me.    Wrong  had  already  been  done,  !  grave.     You  shall  treat  me  as  dead  ;  and  I 
heaven  knows,  and  enough  of  it ;  but  there 
was  some  future  for  me  then.     I  was  very 
young.     My  thoughts  had  not  taken   their 
present  ugly  forms  to  keep  forever  ;  they 


shall  be  really  dead  to  you.  I  will  never  set 
foot  in  this  country  again.  For  France,  I 
may  not  go  there,  but  in  some  other  land — 
does  it  matter  where  ?  I  shall  some  day 
might  then  have  been  moulded  otherwise ;  ;  drop  down  and  die,  and  they  shall  bury  me, 
there  was  at  least  hope  of  such  a  thing,  and  unknown,  nameless  ; — nothing  to  them  or  to 
you  let  the  hour  go  by — you  flung  away  the  j  you,  or   to  any  one  more.     Will  this  do  ? 

Will  this  please  you?      Will   this   make 
amends  ?    Will  this  be  the  best  ?  " 

She  tried  to  take  his  hand,  but  he  shrunk 
back  from  her.  The  action  wounded  her 
terribly,  yet  she  bore  up  against  it. 

"  And  if  I  do  all  this — and  I  will,  you  may 
trust  me — will  you  then  forgive  me  ? — will 
youthen  think  kindly  of  me  again,  pityingly  ? 
gible  to  me  ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  without  rea-  i  Oh,  if  you  could  do  this ! — if  you  could  try 
son.      It  is  not  for  me  to  treat  the  woman  I !  to  think  over  again  one  of  your  old  good 


chance.  If,  instead  of  kneeling  to  me,  sumg 
and  imploring — humoring  my  every  foolish 
■whim  —  you  had  beaten  me  down  to  your 
feet,  as  I  am  now, — humbled  me  and  made 
me  wG<ep,  then,  as  I  am  humbled  and  weep- 
ing now — " 

"  This  is  not  penitence,  Regine,  it  is  sim- 
ply passion.     Half  that  you  say  is  unintelli- 


loved  —  or  believed  I  loved  —  cruelly,  as 
though  I  hated  her.  Change,  reform  must 
come  from  within,  not  from  without.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  hear  complaints  of  this 
kind  —  no,  nor  to  make  them,  though  per- 
haps I  have  cause  to  complain." 

"  You  have  cause,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him.  ., 

"  As  you  have  said,  the  past  is  past ;  let 
us  not  disinter  it.  It  has  been  sad  enough, 
and  shameful,  and  wicked  ;  let  us  heap  earth 
upon  it,  and  not  lay  it  bare  to  taint  the  pres- 
ent. Do  you  think  it  is  you  only  who  have 
suffered  ?  Have  I  no  regrets  ?  Have  I  no 
misdeeds  —  no  cruel  errors  —  to  lament,  to 
make  such  atonement  for  as  is  now  possi- 
ble ?  " 

"  Forgive  me." 

"  I  had  forgiven  you,  believing  you  to  be 
dead." 

"  And  now  that  I  am  living — " 

"  I  will  pray  to  be  able  to  forgive  you, 
Regine,  as  I  will  pray  for  aid  to  act  rightly 
in  my  present  great  perplexity.  For  this 
money — " 

"  It  shall  not  be  paid — I  say  it  shall  not. 
You  may  trust  me  in  that.  Monsieur  Wil- 
ford.  Show  me  that  you  trust  me  in  that. 
You  are  free — safe  on  that  subject." 

"  But  Madame  Boisfleury— " 

"  I  will  deal  with  her.  Without  my  aid 
she  is  powerless." 

"  And  for  the  future,  Regine  ?  " 

"  For  the  future  ?  "  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  "  I  see  you  now  for  the  last  time. 
It  shall  be  as  you  thought  it  before.     We 


thoughts  in  regard  to  me  !  You  are  going  ? 
I  may  not  detain  you.  Adieu,  Monsieur 
Wilford." 

She  would  not  now  be  denied.  She  seized 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  passionately  to  her 
fevered  lips.  Another  moment  and  he  was 
gone.  The  door  closed — she  shivered  as  she 
heard  it  shut. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  more  —  never, 
never  !  "  She  abandoned  herself  to  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief ;  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes  ;  she  sobbed  violently.  *'  I  shall  never 
see  him  more — never,  never !  and — and  I 
love  him  !  " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

For  some  time  she  remained  so,  bowed 
down  by  her  sorrow.  Suddenly  a  slight 
noise  startled  her.  She  looked  up :  Mon- 
sieur Alexis  was  leaning  in  the  doorway 
watching  her,  a  malicious  grin  upon  his 
face. 

♦*  You  are  trh  malade,  this  time,  are  yoU 
not,  Mademoiselle  Regine  ?  You  must  be 
near  your  end,  I  should  think.  I  never  saw 
you  cry  before.  I've  seen  you  pretend,  often ; 
but  never  real  tears  like  these.'* 

She  started  up. 

"  I  icill  see  her,"  she  cried,  passionately  ; 
"  I  must  see  her — this  woman  whom  he  loves. 
Alexis,  you  have  the  address  :  tell  it  to  me. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  street  near  Soho 
Square  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  ?  Of  what  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  to  me  ?  " 

"  Must  I  pay  for  this  also  ?  " 

"Welh     No.     Perhaps   not.     This  time 
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we  will  exchange  services.  I  will  give  you 
this  address  if — " 

"  If  what  ?  " 

"  K  you  will  convey  for  me  a  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  Blondette  at  the  theatre." 

*'  What !  "  cried  Rogine,  laughing,  though 
the  tears  were  still  wet  upon  her  cheeks. 
"You  love  Mademoiselle  Blondette  .^  " 

"  It  is  true,"  Alexis  answered,  pressing 
his  dirty  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  turning 
up  his  green  eyes  with  an  air  of  spurious 
enthusiasm  and  romance,  not  possible  to  an 
Englishman. 

"  My  poor  Alexis  !  There  is  a  chance 
then  that  at  last  you  will  receive  your  deserts. 
Truly,  I  must  cease  to  punish  you.  You  will 
hardly  need  more  punishment  than  you  will 
receive  from  Mademoiselle  Blondette." 

"  She  is  beautiful  as  an  angel !  " 

"  She  is  charming,  —  with  the  gas-light 
strong  upon  her.  Her  smile  is  delightful, — 
■when  her  lips  are  fresh  painted.  My  poor 
Alexis  !  You  are  epi^is  with  a  ghoul.  Blon- 
dette will  eat  you  up,  bones  and  all,  and 
laugh  the  while,  showing  her  sharp  white 
teeth.  She  has  no  more  heart,  nor  feeling, 
than  a  guillotine.  Yes,  she  is  pretty  :  bright 
red  and  white  laid  on  thick.  But  to  love 
her,  imbecile  !  She  is  like  a  cheap  bon-bon 
— there  is  as  much  poison  as  sugar  about 
her.  The  coating  is  mere  plaster  of  Paris  ; 
the  almond  inside  is  very  bitter.  You  love 
her !  little  fool !  love  a  snake !  " 

"  You  hate  her  because  you  are  jealous  of 
her,  Rcgine,"  said  Alexis,  sulkily.  "  Will 
you  give  her  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     Give  me  the  address." 

Alexis  wrote  two  lines  slowly  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  flung  it  to  Regine. 

"  Behold  the  address,"  he  said.  Regine 
read  it  carefully. 

"  If  you  have  deceived  me  !  You  are  ca- 
pable of  it.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
street  you  have  written  here." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  not  deceived  you." 

"  We  shall  see.  I  go  there  at  once.  A 
Jiacre  will  soon  take  me.  I  shall  meet  this 
Madame  Violet."  She  continued  half  aloud, 
"  I  shall  see  this  woman  whom  he  loves  so 
much,  for  whom  he  despises  me.  I  hate  her 
already." 

She  quitted  the  room.  Alexis  went 
through  a  course  of  derisive  and  defiant 
gestures.  Certainly  he  was  more  French 
than  English. 
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"  Take  care.  Mademoiselle  Re.'^ino,  take 
care,"  he  said,  shaking  threateningly  a  small, 
black,  gristly  fist.  "  You  abuse  Blondette, 
the  woman  whom  I  adore !  You  dare  to 
trample  on  my  heart !  And,  more  :  this  five 
thousand  pounds  which  Madame  Boisfleury 
claims  you  presume  to  forgive  !  Is  it  so  ? 
It  is  you  who  are  imbecile.  There  will  be 
war  between  you  then,  about  this  poor  Mon- 
sieur Wilford !  Take  care.  What  if  I  re- 
veal to  madame  that  you  have  seen  this  per- 
son, what  you  have  said  to  him  ?  Aha ! 
For  me,  I  am  on  the  side  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  But  to  succor  the  poor  Pere  Dom- 
inique ?  Fas  si  htte!  If  he  escape  he  will 
only  beat  me  again.  No,  to  spend  in  this 
city  !  to  buy  presents  for  Blondette !  Five 
thousand  pounds  !  Hovi^  these  dogs  of  Eng- 
lish are  rich !  " 

Soon  Regine  left  Stowe  Street  in  a  cab, 
to  search  for  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Phillimore 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Soho. 

AVilford  had  repaired  to  his  Covent  Gar- 
den Hotel.  He  sat  down  in  the  empty  cof- 
fee-room, resting  his  throbbing  head  upon 
his  hands,  looking  very  sadjh  and  worn,  and 
dejected. 

"  What  to  do  !  "  he  murmured.  *'  What 
to  do  !  The  time  runs  on.  Violet  must  be 
written  to.  Already  she  must  be  expecting 
news  of  me.  She  will  be  growing  uneasy, 
will  think  I  am  neglecting  her.  Heaven 
knows,  I  would  sooner  die  than  cause  her 
unhappiness  !     But  what  to  do  !  " 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  with  an 
abstracted  air.  He  paused  suddenly  before 
the  glass  over  the  fireplace,  struck  with  his 
own  wild  haggard  looks.  He  tried  to  read 
the  Times ;  but  the  print  seemed  to  dance 
before  him,  it  made  him  quite  giddy,  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  his 
thoughts  were  always  away,  busy  with  the 
question,  asked  again  and  again,  "  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  "  He  sought  amusement  looking 
from  the  coffee-room  window  at  the  thou- 
sands passing  to  and  fro,  occupied  in  the 
market.  He  conned  for  the  hundredth  time 
the  addresses  of  the  faded  letters  in  a  sort 
of  iron  cage  on  the  mantelpiece,  sent  to  vis- 
itors who  had  long  since  quitted  the  hotel, 
and  who  would  never  return  for  their  cor- 
respondence. He  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  Post  Office  Directory,  not  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.     Certainly  looking  for  noth- 
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ing.  He  stood  for  five  minutes  before  the  '  return  to  her — to  Violet — and  forget,  and  be 
dark-colored  mahogany  sideboard,  staring  happy?  Why  not  ?  What  should  hinder 
vacantly  at  a   cruet-stand,  still  asking  him- 


self, "  What  he  should  do  ?  " 

"  Why  did  they  ever  come  back, — these 
dreadful  Pichots  ?  Silent,  gone  from  the 
country,  never  to  return  —  as  good  as  dead 
— am  I  then  secure  ?  Who  will  ever  know  ? 
Will  not  all  then  be  well  ?     May  I  not  then 


me  ?  "  He  waited  a  long  time.  There  was 
an  expression  of  deep  anguish  in  his  face,  as 
he  said  at  last,  "  But  my  honor,  my  duty, 
are  these  to  be  forgotten  wholly  ?  God  help 
me  !  "  he  cried  fervently.  "  I  have  never 
been  so  tried  before  ! "  and  he  hid  his  face. 


The  Loxdon  American. — Mr.  Knight,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  admirably  conducted 
paper — whicli  is  doinggreat  service  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital,  by  refuting  secession  doctrines  and 
exposinir  the  machination  of  the  traitors  abroad 
—is  now  in  this  country  to  solicit  subscriptions. 
The  paper  is  as  thoroughly  American  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  always  contains  excellent 
summaries  of  foreign  intelligence,  of  the  de- 
scription required  by  Americans  liaving  busi- 
ness relations  with  Great  Britain.  An  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  curtail  its  circulation  in  Eng- 
land, because  of  its  bold  denunciation  of  seces- 
sionism.  This  fact  should  largely  increase  the 
patronajre  of  the  paper  in  the  loyal  States. 
Bishop  McIIvaine  commends  it  in  the  following 
letter : — Transcript. 

"London,  February  18,  1862. 
"As  Mr.  Knight  is  about  visiting  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  promote  among  his  coun- 
trymen the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Lon- 
don American,  I  beg  to  say  that,  having  known 
that  paper  by  being  in  the  midst  of  its  circula- 
tion, and  at  times  when  a  decided  and  intelli- 
gent advocate  of  the  cause  of  our  country  in  its 
present  struggle,  as  well  as  a  full  and  faithful 
reporter  of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  England,  I  believe  it  has 
done  j^rcat  good,  and  that  it  would  be  a  <:reat 
loss  if,  for  want  of  patronage,  it  should  be 
abandoned.  Americans  at  home  should  assist 
in  its  support.  It  is  the  only  American  voice 
in  the  newspaper  press  of  England.  It  oui^Iit 
not  to  be  allowed  to  cease.  It  may  be  that 
such  an  organ  will  be  wanted  even  more  than 
at  present.  I  commend  Mr.  Knight  and  his 
object  to  the  support  of  my  countrymen. 

"  CiiAS.  P.  McIlvaine, 

"Bishop  of  Ohio." 

Mr.  Knio^ht's  business  address  is  care  of  S. 
E.  Niles,  Boston. 


A  PECULIAR  banquet  was  given  in  London 
on  the  12th  of  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Acclimatization  Society.  By  way  of  acclimat- 
ing their  stomachs  to  the  consumption  of  foreign 
viands,  tlie  members  set  forth  in  Willis's  Booms 
such  toothsome  dainties  as  tlie  "  tripang,"  a 
sea-slug  soup,  the   "  neufsde   daim,"   a  soup 


made  of  deers'  sinews,  and  esteemed  a  royal 
dish  in  China,  a  kangaroo  stew,  a  Chinese  pig, 
a  Syrian  pig,  a  Canadian  goose,  sea-weed  jelly, 
Digby  herring-salad,  birds'-nests,  Honduras 
turkey,  curassow,  Pintail  ducks,  Guava  jelly, 
and  West  India  "pepper-pot.^'  Concerning 
the  royal  Chinese  dish  of  deers'  sinews,  the 
London  Times  remarks  that  "  it  Avill  take  many 
years  of  the  labors  of  the  society  before  it  attains 
to  that  elevated  position  in  England."  How 
many  of  the  excellent  members  of  the  Accli- 
matization Society  went  home  unwell  after 
their  feast  is  not  stated. 


The  British  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
trial  of  Foster  versus  The  Bank  of  London,  has 
had  before  it  an  important  case.  The  plaintiff 
kept  an  accouut  with  the  bank,  Avhich,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  showed  a  balance  of  £408  to  his 
credit.  A  third  party  to  whom  the  plaintiflF 
had,  from  friendly  motives,  lent  his  acceptance 
for  the  sum  of  £512,  but  who  was  informed  by 
him  that  it  had  been  destroyed,  Avent  to  the 
bank,  and  on  inquiry  was  told  by  the  cashier 
that  the  plaintiff's  account  was  good  only  for 
the  £408.  This  party  then  sent  to  the  bank 
and  deposited  £104  to  the  credit  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  tiiereupon  presented  the  acceptance, 
which  was  past  due  nine  mtrnths  and  was  sup- 
posed by  plaintiff  to  be  destroyed,  and  received 
the  money  for  it.  For  this  disclosure  of  the 
account  the  jury  gave  the  jjlaintiff  a  verdict  for 
the  £408. 


Two  new  theatres  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
in  Paris,  are  lin^hted,  heated  and  ventilated  on 
a  new  jilan.  The  light  is  reflected  over  the 
house  by  means  of  an  enormous  mh'ror,  and 
chandeliers  and  gas-burners  are  abolished.  Tlie 
ventilation  is  provided  for  in  connection  with 
the  lighting  apparatus. 


Defence  of  Crinoline. — Man  should  re- 
ceive it  joyfully  and  gratefully  as  a  striking 
proof  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  Lovely 
Woman  to  contract  a  bad  habit. — Punch. 


THE    ETERNAL    FIRES    OF    BAKU. 


From  Chambers's  Journal.      i 
THE  ETERNAL  FIRKS   OF   BAKU.  j 

A  TRAVELLER  residing  in  the  city  of  Sha-  ' 
makia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  on  j 
the  western   shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  ^ 
generally  induced,  by  the  representations  of  1 
thQ  natives,  to  visit  those  little  known  Phle-  | 
gracan    Fields   which    eternally  flame   and  | 
smoulder  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku.     Probably  1 
no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is   more 
replete  Avith  natural  wonders.     The  summits 
and  upper  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  in  many 
parts  as  little  known  as  the  Mountains  of  ' 
the  Moon,  are  said  at  times  to  emit  flame 
and  smoke,  and  to  distil  strange  oleaginous  ; 
substances,  which,  trickling  down  through 
rocky  veins  and  crevices,  ooze  out  of  the 
earth   at    considerable   distances,    and    are 
designated  by  various  names.     At  the  foot 
of  the  vast  Paropamisan  range,  on  which  the 
Arabs  bestow  the  name  of  Kaf,  and  regard  : 
as  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  a  small  peninsula,  ; 
about  nine  miles  in  length  by  four  and  a  ; 
half  in  breadth,  projects  into  the  Caspian,  : 
and  is   known  among   the  natives  by  the  ' 
name  of  Okesra.     On  this  stands  the  city  of 
Baku,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  remote  anti-  | 
quity.  A  body  of  legends,  which  would  fill  a  [ 
volume,  clings  about  the  ruins  of  this  an-  j 
tique  dwelling  of  the  Medes,  and  modified  I 
by  credulity  and  superstition,  has  worked  ! 
its  way  into  the  Islamitic  mythology  of  Per-  ' 
sia,  and  been  carried  by  Parsce  pilgrims  to 
the  shores  of  India,  where   it   sparkles  or  ; 
glooms  about  the  hearths  of  the  fire-wor-  i 
shippers,  many  of  whom,  at  the  hazard  of  | 
their  lives,  have  sought  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  sacred  flame  ever  burning  clear  and 
bright  on  the  margin  of  the  Caspian  wave, 
around  which  their  ancestors  once  knelt  and 
worshipped  in  countless  multitudes. 

Along  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  runs  a 
chain  of  mountain  spurs,  the  valleys  between 
which  are  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated ; 
but  as  you  advance  southwards,  the  ground 
becomes  barren,  consisting  in  some  parts  of 
shifting  sand,  in  others,  of  dark  mud,  while 
elsewhere  the  naked  rock,  porous  as  pumice 
stone,  and  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
debris  of  sea-shells,  crops  out  of  the  earth. 
Here  and  there  are  small  conical  hills, 
crested  sometimes  with  the  tombs  of  saints 
in  ruins,  nodding  over  salt  lakes,  or  crum- 
bling away  particle  by  particle  into  the  cir- 
cumjacent marshes.     On  one  side,  you  be- 
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hold  a  cone  of  black  naphtha  looking  like  a 
mountain  of  pitch ;  on  another,  a  hill  of 
fuller's  earth,  through  which,  as  through  an 
artificial  tube,  nature  forces  up  the  clay  in 
one  huge  cylinder,  which,  when  it  attains  a 
certain  height  in  the  air,  bursts  by  its  own 
weight,  and  falls  in  a  shower  over  the  hill, 
the  height  of  which  is  thus  incessantly  aug- 
mented. Down  yonder,  in  a  spacious  de- 
pression in  the  plain,  you  observe  an  expanse 
of  whitish  sand,  interspersed  with  heaps  of 
gray  ashes,  and  here  and  there  tall  bright 
flames,  like  immense  gas  jets,  surging  up- 
wards everlastingly,  sometimes  with  a  low 
crackling  sound,  but  generally  in  profound 
silence.  About  these  fires,  men,  more  or 
less  in  number,  are  congregated  day  and 
night,  some  for  secular  purposes,  others  with 
motives  of  devotion.  The  industrial  divi- 
sions of  the  crowd  are  cooks  and  lime-burn- 
ers, the  former  repairing  thither  from  all  the 
neighboring  villages  to  roast  and  boil,  and 
prepare  pilaus  for  the  wealthier  children  of 
El  Islam  ;  while  the  latter  stack  up  over  the 
flaming  fissures  heaps  of  stone,  which,  when 
they  have  been  converted  into  lime,  they 
bear  down  to  the  coast,  to  be  shipped  for 
Russia,  Daghestan,  and  the  country  of  the 
Usbek  Tartars. 

Near  the  largest  of  the  salt-lakes  stands  a 
village,  which,  like  many  of  the  temples  and 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  sanctuarj'.  Formerly,  they  say, 
while  the  califs  of  the  race  of  Omar  reigned 
at  Bagdad,  a  prince  of  rare  sanctity,  but 
who  entertained  opinions  somewhat  difi'erent 
from  those  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Faith- 
ful, fled  from  persecution,  and  took  refuge 
beyond  Kaf  in  the  burning  peninsula  of 
Baku.  Here,  in  a  castle  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  and  surrounded  by  his  attached  fol- 
lowers, he  lived  to  extreme  old  age  ;  and 
when  he  died,  was  interred  among  the  flftgs 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Presently,  an 
arched  tomb,  like  those  in  which  the  travel- 
ler sits  at  night  on  the  brink  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  rose  over  his  remains,  and  by  degrees 
a  village  was  built  about  the  tomb,  with 
;  wall,  and  moat,  and  gates.  Public  opinion 
i  attached  the  idea  of  sanctity  to  this  place, 
'  so  that  to  pursue  any  one  who  took  refuge 
in  it  was  deemed  an  inexpiable  oflence. 
Nothing  was  required  of  the  fugitive  but  to 
stoop  and  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  or 
I  to  press  his  lips  against  the  links  of  an  iron 
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chain  which  hung  suspended  from  the  arch- 
way within  reach,  and  in  time  was  almost 
worn  away  by  the  grasp  and  kisses  of  the 
pious  refugees,  aided  perhaps  a  little  by  the 
action  of  rust.  Once  within  the  walls,  he 
might  taste  of  the  sweet  waters,  which, 
through  respect  for  the  holiness  of  the  dead 
saint,  Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  the  vil- 
lage. The  good  people  of  Okesra,  little 
versed  in  geography,  could  account  no  other- 
wise than  by  miracle  for  the  existence  of  a 
well  of  fresh  water  in  the  midst  of  salt  pools 
and  springs,  fountains  of  naphtha,  black  and 
white,  rocks  dripping  with  bitumen,  and 
veins  of  fiery  gases  bursting  forth  on  all  sides 
through  cracks  in  the  soil. 

Persons  of  cool  northern  temperaments 
find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  state  of 
mind  which  induces  men  to  travel  from  the 
plains  of  Multan  or  the  fertile  valleys  of 
Guzerat,  expending  large  sums  of  money  by 
the  way,  merely  to  sit  down  for  weeks  or 
months  by  an  opening  in  the  rock,  through 
which  a  clear  white  flame,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  ascends  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Here,  however,  their  ancestors 
in  the  remotest  ages  did  the  same,  taught, 
it  is  said,  so  to  act  by  that  mighty  legislator 
and  philosepher,  whose  Oriental  name  of 
Zerdusht  was  transformed  by  the  Greeks 
into  Zoroaster.  But  the  Parsees,  wherever 
they  reside,  are  only  exiles  in  India ;  they 
may  be  beloved  and  honored  for  their  char- 
ity, or  knighted  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  for  their  wealth  and  enterprise,  but 
the  home  of  their  spirit  lies  westward  be- 
yond the  Sulimani  range,  beyond  the  Desert 
of  Khorasan,  beyond  the  ])eaks  and  forests 
of  the  Elburz,  in  the  land  of  figs  and  pome- 
granates, of  grapes  and  roses,  of  naphtha 
springs  and  eternal  fires.  To  them,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  are  cither  sanguinary 
conquerors  or  base  renegades,  who  may  in- 
deed be  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  them, 
the  true  rulers  and  owners  of  Persia,  far 
away  from  their  ancestral  possessions,  but 
who  arc"  dogs  and  infidels  nevertheless,  over 
whom  they  seem  to  triumph,  when  hewing  ; 
their  way  through  their  caitiff  multitudes  by  ' 
the  force  of  gold,  they  come  back  to  the  ! 
everlasting  dwelling-place  of  fire,  and  bow  \ 
and  worship  with  inexpressible  reverence  '■ 
before  what  to  them  is  the  visible  symbol  of 
God.  If  you  go  forth,  therefore,  at  night 
from  Baku,  and  approach  the  plain  of  white 
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j  sand,  you  will  behold  these  disciples  of 
[  Zoroaster  either  seated  in  deep  meditation 
upon  the  earth,  or  bowing  their  turbaned 
heads  before  the  mounting  flame.  In  the 
[  background  towards  the  west,  rise  the  peaks 
of  Caucasus,  enveloped  in  snow,  and  clus- 
tered round  with  stars  ;  to  the  east  extends 
the  Caspian,  heaving  gently  in  summer,  as 
all  seas  do,  deriving,  it  may  be,  their  trem- 
ulous uneasiness  from  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

Listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  accents  of  an 
unknown  language — that  which  preceded  the 
dialect  of  the  Zendavesta — muttered  by  some 
banker  or  ship-builder  of  Bombay,  who  in 
his  own  home  on  the  Indian  Ocean  speaks 
English,  and  reads  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
But  here  in  Okesra,  in  face  of  the  sacred 
fire,  he  is  another  being,  agitated  by  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  have  been  wafted 
j  down  to  him  over  the  waves  of  time  from 
'  far  beyond  the  Deluge,  perhaps  from  the 
pre-Adamite  period,  when,  as  the  Chevalier 
Bunscn  teaches,  the  countrymen  of  Gog  and 
;  Magog  founded  and  governed  empires  on  the 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia.     To  study  Gib- 
,  bon,  Burke,  and  Bacon,  to  read  our  novels, 
!  our  journals,  and  our  philosophical  specula- 
j  tions,  is  found  by  the  Parsee  by  no  moans 
]  incompatible   with  a  firm   and   faithful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Medes. 
,  You  may  tell  him  what  you   please  about 
civilization,  about  new  faiths,  and  improve- 
■  ments  in  ethics  ;  after  attending  politely  to 
i  your  discourse,    his  mind  goes   back  at  a 
I  iDound  to  its  belief  in  that  formative  priaci- 
I  pie,  heat,  caloric,  fire,  which  in  his  view  cre- 
ated the  world,  and  still  constitutes  the  soul 
of  all  living  things.     According  to  his  the- 
ory, warmth  is  life,  and  cold  is  death.     He 
has  never  in  intelligible  language  revealed 
to  the  profane  the  ideas  which  float  over  his 
mind,   when   having    come    wayworn    and 
weary  from  afar,  ho  contemplates  the  surg- 
ing and  brilliant  element,  which   escaping 
from  the  crust  of  our  planet,  points  visibly 
to  the  stars,  with  whose  substance  it  is  ob- 
viously identical.     Yet  these  luminous  phe- 
nomena are  only  the  external  manifestations 
of  God  to  the  Parsee,  the  elemental  sh3ath, 
so  to  speak,  in  which  he  involves  his  invisi- 
ble power  and  creative  energy.     The  vulgar 
processes  of  lime-burning  and  cooking,  the 
fire-worshipper  regards   as   so  many  gross 
misapphcations,  though  perhaps  necessary. 
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of  the  divine  element  which  pervades  and 
vivifies  everything,  and  flashes  upon  him 
brilliantly  as  he  reclines  or  kneels  on  the 
soft  white  sand  of  Okesra.  If  you  remain 
near  at  hand  all  night,  you  will  behold  a 
phenomenon  nowhere  seen  but  in  Persia, 
which  the  fire-worshipper  considers  in  the 
light  of  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
creed.  About  two  hours  before  daybreak,  a 
mimic  dawn  appears  in  the  east,  where  the 
saffron  rays  rise  in  a  vast  arch,  and  shooting 
up  to  the  zenith,  expand  and  kindle  the  whole 
sky,  rendering  the  stars  pale,  and  lighting 
up  the  summits  of  the  mountains  with  a  glow 
and  splendor  like  that  of  the  early  morning. 
This,  however,  is  the  false  dawn,  which,  after 
awakening  the  birds,  and  robing  the  earth 
with  light,  again  fades  away,  and  leaves  the 
whole  hemisphere  above,  and  the  face  of  our 
globe  below,  buried  in  darkness  as  before. 

Generally,  the  Muslims  are  held  to  be  a 
persecuting  people — with  good  reason,  per- 
haps, in  one  phase  of  their  character — yet 
at  times  they  are  tolerant  to  a  marvel.  They 
despise  the  Hindus,  they  equally  despise  the 
Parsees ;  but  they  have  traditions,  more 
than  half  fabulous,  which  attribute  to  both 
those  sections  of  mankind  powers,  acquired 
by  magic  or  otherwise,  which  are  denied, 
for  good  reasons,  doubtless,  to  the  believers 
in  the  Koran.  When  a  Parsee,  therefore, 
arrives  at  Baku,  on  his  way  to  the  eternal 
fires,  all  the  true  believers  in  the  caravan- 
sary make  place  for  him ;  first,  because  he 
inspires  them  with  awe  ;  and  next,  perhaps, 
because,  wise  as  he  may  be  in  the  wisdom 
of  science,  he  is  ignorant  of  that  saving  faith 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  their  religion. 
"Yet  they  have  no  objection  to  sell  him  food, 
or,  in  exchange,  to  take  his  fine  Indian  gold 
mohurs  or  English-minted  rupees.  As  has 
been  seen,  moreover,  they  will  repair  with 
him  to  the  place  of  flame,  and  convert  his 
divinity  into  a  kitchen-fire,  or  into  the  active 
agent  of  a  lime-kiln.  Still,  they  are  not 
without  a  certain  mysterious  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  the  inflammable  gases,  and  have 
invented  stories,  too  long  and  wild  to  be  here 
related,  about  the  place  whence,  according 
to  their  interpretation,  the  brilliant  white 
jets  ascend.  It  would  be  useless  to  explain 
to  thcni  that  beneath  the  thin  shell  of  rock 
which  forms  the  surface  of  the  Okesran 
peninsula,  there  lie  extensive  lakes  of  naph- 
tha, fed  perpetually  by  subterranean  streams 
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from  the  Caucasus,  inflammable  exhalations 
from  which,  having  made  their  way  to  upper 
air,  were  set  on  fire  by  accident,  and  have 
never  since  been  extinguished.  In  certain 
places,  however,  where  the  springs  below  are 
small  and  shallow,  you  may  play  with  the 
deity  of  the  fire-worshipper  with  impunity. 
Of  this  the  lime-burners  are  fully  aware,  and 
by  way  of  amusing  or  surprising  strangers, 
will  pluck  a  few  threads  from  their  cotton 
garments,  and  putting  them  on  the  end  of  a 
long  rake,  and  setting  them  on  fire,  will  hold 
them  over  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which 
they  know  by  experience  that  invisible  ex- 
halations ascend.  In  an  instant,  the  gases 
take  fire,  and  shoot  up  to  a  great  height  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  traveller  perhaps  im- 
agines that  these  flames  also,  like  those  he 
beholds  elsewhere  in  the  peninsula,  will  con- 
tinue burning,  but  ere  his  amazement  at 
their  sudden  appearance  has  ceased,  they 
collapse  and  vanish.  As  a  rule,  these 
vapors  are  inodorous ;  but  there  is  one  hill, 
fortunately  at  some  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, which  emits  a  stench  so  unendurable, 
that  travellers  are  constrained  to  hold  their 
noses  as  they  pass,  which  suggests  to  the 
Mohammedans  the  substance  of  many  an 
off'ensive  joke  against  the  divinity  of  the 
Parsees,  who,  according  to  them,  is  any- 
thing but  a  desirable  neighbor. 

What  perplexes  them  most,  however,  is 
the  immense  number  of  monuments  of  re- 
mote antiquity  existing  on  all  sides,  espe- 
cially the  figures  of  lions,  accompanied  by 
inscriptions  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Though 
they  themselves  are  dwellers  in  Okesra,  it  is 
past  their  comprehension  that  persons  opu- 
lent enough  to  select  their  own  places  of 
abode,  should  ever  have  established  them- 
selves in  their  fiery  peninsula,  amid  sand 
andfuller's-earth,  and  fountains  of  black  and 
white  naphtha,  and  stagnant  pools,  fetid  and 
noisome,  and  the  crackling  of  flames,  and 
the  whirling  about  of  dust  and  ashes  by 
impetuous  winds  from  the  mountains.  In 
fact,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  this  place,  that  it  should 
be  frequently  exposed  to  tempests  so  vio- 
lent that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  they  have 
not  long  ago  swept  all  Baku  into  the  sea. 
You  stand  perhai)s  on  its  battlements,  enjoy- 
ing the  stillness  of  the  air,  and  admiring  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  Caspian,  when  suddenly 
J  a  gust  from  the  Caucasus  fills  your  burnoose, 
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tears  off  your  turban,  and  lays  you  prone 
upon  the  earth,  lashes  up  the  waves  into 
•white  foam,  dashes  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
against  each  other,  and  plows  up  the  sea  in 
a  straight  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Then  the  clouds  gather  overhead,  and  low- 
ering themselves  gradually  from  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  canopy  the  whole  penin- 
sula, while  the  loudest  thunder  peals  among 
the  rocks,  and  lightning  so  vivid  flashes  from 
east  to  west,  that  the  flames  from  the  rocks 
are  as  little  noticed  as  those  of  a  few  farthing 
tapers  in  the  noonday  sun.  But  the  storms 
of  Baku  are  of  short  continuance.  Bursting 
unexpectedly,  and  raging  with  unexampled 
fury,  they  clear  away  and  disappear  in  like 
manner.  Something  similar  is  observable 
at  Nice,  where  the  hise  from  the  maritime 
Alps  chills  the  whole  atmosphere  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  sends  those  home  to  put  on 
their  cloaks  who  came  forth  in  the  lightest 
attire  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  calm  sea.  In  spite  of  the  changes 
of  its  climate,  Baku,  with  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Medes,  as  well  as  of  those  fierce  conquerors 
from  Macedonia  who  subverted  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  left  so  many  traces  of  their 
rule  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  the  furthest  waters  of  the 
Punjab.  At  Baku,  the  chisel  of  Greece  was 
busily  at  work,  and  has  left  upon  the  face 
of  rocks,  and  the  facade  of  ruined  palaces, 
numerous  mementoes  of  its  playful  charac- 
ter, figures  of  men  engaged  in  various  amuse- 
ments and  games  of  chance.  To  the  believ- 
ers in  El  Islam,  all  these  things  are  so  many 
abominations.  They  hate  images, they  despise 
art  and  its  creations,  which  to  their  minds 
suggest  no  ideas  save  those  of  gross  idol- 
atry. They  can  conceive  no  reason  for  fab- 
ricating the  figure  of  man  or  beast,  unless 
with  the  design  to  worship  it.  Occasionally, 
they  account  for  the  ruin  of  great  cities  in 
which  statues  are  found,  by  observing  that 
the  inhabitants  having  been  addicted  to  im- 
pure forms  of  worship,  were  changed  by  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  into  stones,  and  in  that 
state  left  forever  above  ground,  to  be  a 
terror  and  a  warning  to  future  generations. 
As  to  the  lions  who  climb  and  grin  on  the 
walls  of  Baku,  they  were,  say  the  Muslims, 
the  gods  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  whom, 
when  the  day  of  trial  came,  they  were  found 
impotent  to  protect. 
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[  Like  all  regions  impregnated  with  fire, 
this  part  of  Persia  produces  exquisite  fruit. 
Large  and  delicious  figs  have  been  still  found 
on  the  trees  as  late  as  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  pomegranates  which  nature 
brings  to  perfection  in  the  hottest  months 
seem  to  be  fuller  of  refreshing  juice  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  East.  When 
you  arrive,  therefore,  at  a  caravansary  on  a 
July  noon,  the  first  thing  with  which  the 
attendant  presents  you,  in  a  saucer  of  white 
porcelain,  is  a  pomegranate — you  break  it, 
you  inhale  the  delicious  aroma,  you  sip  the 
pinky  juice,  and  your  weariness  vanishes 
like  a  dream.  Along  the  volcanic  rocks,  the 
vine  trails  its  tendrils,  and  early  in  summer 
is  covered  with  heavy  clusters,  purple  or 
golden.  These  the  children  of  the  Prophet, 
in  spite  of  the  Koran,  often  convert  into 
wine,  Avith  which  to  regale  themselves  in 
their  banishment  beyond  Kaf.  Every  one 
who  has  travelled  in  volcanic  countries  must 
have  observed  that  the  grape  has  there  a 
far  richer  flavor  than  elsewhere,  which  ap- 
pears at  once  to  excite  and  allay  thirst.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  slopes  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Baku  it  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  still. 
The  wines  made  in  this  province  are  those 
chiefly  celebrated  by  the  Persian  poets,  who, 
because  they  drank  them  in  the  bowers  of 
Shiraz  or  Ispahan,  imagined  they  were  the 
produce  of  the  south.  In  the  low  marshy 
grounds  close  to  the  Caspian,  you  find  water- 
melons, scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those 
of  Calmata  in  the  Morea,  which,  when  cut 
into  slices,  look  like  sweet  water  held  in  sus- 
pension by  a  net- work  of  fibres.  These, 
with  the  apples  of  Shirwan,  and  the  dates 
of  Irak  and  Diarbekir,  the  Parsees  prefer  to 
all  the  fruits  of  India,  the  anana,  the  mango, 
and  the  mangosteen,  because  they  detect  in 
them  the  flavor  of  their  ancient  fatherland. 
As  they  eat,  they  dream  of  the  past,  when 
the  sword  of  the'  Mede  was  a  terror  to  the 
world — when  he  disciplined  the  finest  cav- 
alry, and  erected  the  finest  structures  in 
Asia — when  ho  was  victorious  Avhercvor  he 
marched — and  when  his  sacred  fire  threw  its 
glare  on  one  side  over  the  Nile,  on  the  other 
over  the  Indus.  It  may  be  that  Bumsotjce 
Cursctjeo,  as  he  prostrates  himself  before 
the  eternal  fires  of  Baku,  dreams  that  days 
of  equal  glory  may  yet  dawn  upon  his  race, 
when  he  shall  cease  to  twist  ropes  and  build 
ships  for  white  infidels  from  the  West,  when 
he  shall  be  no  longer  a  by-Avord  to  the  Brah- 
man or  the  Moslomin,  but  with  the  sword  of 
victory  in  one  hand,  and  the  sacred  fire  in 
the  other,  shall  drive  the  believers  in  the 
Book  out  of  Iran,  and  enjoy  a  flaming  mil- 
lennium in  the  beautiful  land  which  was  the 
birthplace  and  cradle  of  his  race. 
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From  The  Spectator,  12  July. 
THE  CHINA   DKBATE. 

Our  Dictator  is  losing  his  head  again. 
Constant  success  in  the  House,  the  support 
of  botli  the  hereditary  parties,  the  feeling 
that  ho  is  for  the  hour  essential  to  the  for- 
eign policy  which  the  country  desires  to 
maintain,  seem  to  have  inspired  Lord  Pal- 
merston  with  the  belief  that  he  may  ride  at 
will  over  tlie  Liberal  school.  His  speech  of 
Tuesday  night,  on  our  position  in  China,  was 
one  of  those  outbreaks  of  arrogance  which 
in  England  invariably  presage,  as  they  ma- 
terially help  to  produce,  a  Minister's  fall. 
From  first  to  last  it  contains  nothing  except 
an  assertion  of  his  own  will,  and  his  own  in- 
tention to  persevere  in  a  particular  course 
whether  the  country  likes  it  or  not,  which 
course  again  he,  with  a  reticence  as  imperial 
in  form  as  in  substai-fce,  leaves  unrevealed.  It 
was  a  hilarious  song  of  defiance,  heard  with 
disgust  even  by  the  members  who  feel  that 
the  alternatives  are  Lord  Palmerston  or  a 
Tory  Administration.  It  is  something  too 
much  that  a  Minister  raised  to  a  dictatorship 
by  Liberal  support  should  venture,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  last  importance,  to  laugh  down 
liberal  opinions,  to  cast  to  the  winds  the  pos- 
itive assurances  of  his  own  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  quar- 
rel to  which  the  keenest  insight  can  see  no 
limits,  and  the  necessity  for  which  he  him- 
self has  not  the  self-restraint  to  explain. 
This  is  not  the  style  in  which  Englishmen 
can  be  governed,  and  if  Lord  Palmerston's 
friends  cannot  convince  him  that  this  tone 
is  unendurable,  we  warn  them  that  their  idol 
will  not  be  w^orshipped  long. 

The  briefest  sketch  of  the  facts  will  ex- 
plain the  irritation  felt  by  every  Liberal  poli- 
tician. For  months  past  we  have  received 
constant  reports  from  China  of  afii-ays  be- 
tween British  forces  and  the  rebels,  who  are 
desolating  the  central  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. At  Shanghai,  a  popular  Admiral  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force, 
marches  thirty  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
by  the  aid  of  European  science,  slaughters 
some  five  hundred  persons  with  whom  wo  are 
not  at  war,  and  then  finishes  his  exploit  by 
burning  the  village  belonging  to  the  very 
people  whom  he  went  out  to  protect.  This, 
moreover,  is  no  isohited  act.  Europeans  are 
defending  at  the  same  time  Ningpo,  Chusan, 
Hangkosv,  and  Shanghai,  places    hundreds 
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of  miles  apart,  and  a  regular  system  of  coast 
warfiire  is  avowedly  about  to  be  organized. 
The  Imperial  Government  is  encouraged  to 
raise  an  army  under  European  ofiicers, 
Prince  Kung  is  promised  "  assistance,"  and 
the  newspapers  in  Northern  China — newspa- 
pers remarkable  among  colonial  journals  for 
the  beauty  of  their  printing,  the  accuracy  of 
their  information,  and  the  virulence  of  their 
opinions — are  full  of  great  plans  for — no  of- 
ficial being  out  of  China  seems  to  know  what. 
Finally,  the  telegraph  contains  the  well- 
known  phrase  which  all  over  Asia  sounds 
in  Englishmen's  ears  like  the  j^as  de  charge 
to  a  war  of  conquest,  "  troops  have  been 
summoned  from  India"  to  defend  Shanghai. 
All  this  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  indi- 
viduals whom  our  officers,  without  orders, 
or  a  policy,  or  an  excuse  are  killing  whole- 
sale, belong  to  a  faction  which  has  conquered 
a  fifth  of  China,  which  commands  its  great 
trading  river,  which  the  empire  is  powerless 
to  subdue,  and  with  which  some  day  or  other 
we  shall  have  to  settle  a  grave  account.  Mr. 
White  asks  in  his  place  some  explanation  of 
facts  which,  were  not  the  minds  of  English- 
men secretly  feverish  from  the  constant  re- 
currence of  great  events,  would  have  excited 
the  irritation  of  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
White  is  not  a  statesman,  as  Mr.  Layard 
called  him,  but  he  understands  China  ;  he 
spoke  with  unusual  temperance  and  lucidity, 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  silent  approval 
of  every  Liberal  who  had  attended  to  the 
subject  at  all.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cob- 
den  who,  although  he,  as  usual,  exaggerated 
the  argument  for  forbearance  till  it  looked 
like  a  plea  for  flight,  still  clearly  and  fairly 
explained  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibili- 
ties Admiral  Hope  had  incurred. 

To  all  these  statements,  statements  which, 
if  the  country  could  only  be  made  to  under- 
stand them,  would  raise  a  shout  of  annoyed 
incredulity,  what  is  the  official  reply  ?  First 
Mr.  Layard,  then  the  Premier  himself,  gets 
up  to  prove  that  both  the  member  for  Brigh- 
ton and  the  member  for  Manchester  have 
understated  the  case.  Not  only  are  we  de- 
fending our  own  merchants,  but  we  have 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  Kegent 
of  China,  by  which  in  sixteen  ports  English- 
men arc  to  act  as  his  **  financial  assistants,"' 
i.e.  collect  his  revenue.  All  kinds  of  dis- 
trusted rumors  are  admitted  as  official  facts  ; 
Captain  Sherard  Osborne  is  really  to  be  sent 
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out  to  command  the  Imperial  fleet ;  we  are 
really  to  lend  officers  to  instruct  the  Chinese 
array  ;  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  defend  the 
ports,  but  to  protect  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
round  them,  i.e.  a  territory  in  aggregate  ex- 
tent about  equal  to  sixteen  English  counties. 
We  are  to  "  give  our  moral  support  to  the 
Imperial  Government  to  defend  itself  against 
revolution  ;  "  "  to  the  Imperial  Government 
as  representing  the  principle  of  order  we 
shall  give  our  sympathy,  advice,  and  assist- 
ance ;  "  a  *'  few  English  officers,  paid  by  the 
Chinese,  are  to  command  vessels  bought  by 
the  Chinese ;  "  the  "  Emperor  is  recogniz- 
ing our  position  in  the  empire."  And  finally, 
as  if  to  claim  power  to  do  any  act  whatever, 
the  Premier  defined  his  policy  in  these  tre- 
mendous sentences  :  "  We  are  bound  now 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
amends  to  that  Imperial  Government  for  the 
injury  they  then  sustained,  to  place  their 
finances  in  a  better  condition,  and  to  rein- 
state them  in  that  position  which,  according 
to  the  honorable  gentleman,  it  was  our  fault 
and  our  crime  to  have  shaken."  .  .  .  "If 
by  the  means  by  which  my  honorable  friend 
has  explained,  we  are  able  to  give  that  Gov- 
ernment sufficient  power  and  vigor,  to  ena- 
ble it  by  its  own  energies  and  authority  to 
re-establish  its  supremacy  and  to  put  down 
a  rebellion  which  carries  devastation  where- 
ever  it  goes,  we  are  doing  that  which  is  not 
only  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  China, 
but  to  the  interests  of  England  herself." 

Did  mortal  man  ever  hear  the  like? 
Without  the  slightest  hint  to  the  people  who 
are  to  pay  for  all  this  spirited  policy,  without 
a  single  division  or  debate  in  Parliament, 
without  so  much  as  a  declaration  of  his  pur- 
poses, the  Premier  binds  this  country  to 
"  rcinvigorate "  the  Government  of  tliree 
hundred  millions  of  people,  now  attacked  by 
a  successful  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
rebels,  promises  to  restore  its  finances,  to 
officer  its  fleet,  to  instruct  its  army,  to  defend 
its  ports,  to  clear  its  enormous  coasts,  and, 
in  "  the  interest  of  order,"  to  enable  it  to 
put  down  a  revolution  among  a  third  of  the 
human  race.  If  this  be  not  to  assume  the 
position  of  the  Protecting  Power  over  the 
Chinese  empire  words  have  no  value,  and 
acts  no  force.  What  is  the  Mexican  expe- 
dition wliich  is  now  embarrassing  France 
compared  with  a  task  like  this?  It  is  the 
very  process  by  which  we  conquered  India 


begun  over  again,  with  the  diffference  that  it 
is  commenced  with  our  eyes  open,  and  for 
the  whole  empire  of  China  instead  of  the 
single  province  of  Bengal.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  did  not  attempt  to  explain  in  what  way 
he  hoped  to  carry  out  his  project  of  reduc- 
ing China  to  pupilage,  but  the  steps  ate  as 
certain  as  if  they  had  occurred.  We  shall 
find  that  our  thirty-mile  radius  is  worthless 
to  protect  our  trade  while  the  angry  Taep- 
ings  prohibit  it  by  internal  custom  duties, 
and  shall  be  compelled  step  by  step  to  push 
our  **  line  of  defence  "  farther  into  the  inte- 
rior. In  that  work  we  shall  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  fleet  commanded  by  English 
sailors,  and  the  local  armies  officered  by 
English  soldiers.  The  spirit  of  combat,  the 
pride  of  victory,  and  the  thirst  for  empire 
— the  most  incurable  of  all  the  nobler  pas- 
sions— will  speedily  petmeate  every  settle- 
ment in  China.  A  strong  English  party 
will  be  gradually  formed  among  the  natives, 
and  everywhere,  radiating  out  from  sixteen 
centres,  the  English  influence  will  penetrate 
and  extend,  and  become  consolidated.  The 
ideas  of  officials  will  widen  as  they  widened 
in  India,  soldiers  will  find  themselves  gen- 
erals, messengers,  ambassadors,  consuls,  po- 
tentates with  power  to  let  loose  irresistible 
force.  The  Imperial  Government  Avill  find 
that  the  man  has  mounted  the  horse,  that  its 
ally  is  an  inexorable  master,  and  will  either 
resist  by  a  massacre  which  will  destroy  itself, 
or  more  probably  sink  into  a  faineant  roy- 
alty, leaving  government  to  the  British  in- 
truders. Is  that  what  this  country  wants  ? 
for  we  can  assure  our  readers — and  we  write 
well  knowing  Asia — that  and  no  other  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  policy  avowed  on 
Tuesday  night.  Once  fairly  in  action,  Par- 
liament will  be  powerless.  Members  may 
fancy  they  can  restrict  the  supplies,  limit  the 
troops,  remove  the  subordinate  agents. 
They  do  not  know  how  splendidly  Northern 
energy  develops  itself  in  the  tropics,  or  how 
imperial  will  be  the  spirit  of  every  English- 
man in  China.  There  was  a  little  passage 
in  the  report  of  the  last  raid  which  was 
terribly  ominous  for  the  empire  :  "  Colonel 
Ward's  Chinese  exposed  themselves  only  too 
recklessly  and  left  twelve  per  cent  on  the 
field."  The  Chinese,  then,  commanded  by 
Europeans,  make  good  Sepoys,  and  every 
adventurous  Englishman,  every  man  who 
thinks  the  rule  of  a  province  worth  the  mere 
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risk  of  life,  every  resident  who  knows  that 
with  great  slices  of  territory  governed  by 
Englishmen,  wealth  will  rain  on  the  early 
traders,   is  released  from  the  burdensome 
necessity  of  appealing  to  England  for  troops. 
The  Chinese  can  do  the  work,  and  Clives 
will  be  found  in  scores.     In  the  last  resort 
it  is  only  to  appeal  to  the  great  military 
monarchy  which  we  call  our  "  Indian  posses- 
sion," and  think  of  as  if  it  were  a  colony,  and 
armies  without  limit  of  number  are  always 
available  to  protect  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Woe  betide  the  Governor-General  who  re- 
jects   such  an   application,    with  its    vista 
of  excitement  and  honor  for  Indian  ennuyes, 
for  his  life  will  be  a  burden  to  him,  under 
the  torrent  of  obloquy  his   "  cold  indiffer- 
ence "  will  produce.     Nor  can  even  the   na- 
tion itself  be  trusted.     It  may  be  reluctant 
enough   to  undertake  a  new  and  vast  re- 
sponsibility, disinclined  to  new  wars,  hostile 
to   new  dependencies  ;    but  China  can  find 
the  funds  ;    and  let  a  few  men  honor  our 
name  by  their  courage  and  their  victories, 
or  the  local  Government  indulge  itself  with 
a  massacre,  and  the  British  people,  groan- 
ing, perhaps,  with  vexation,  will  still  hear  of 
nothing  but  utter  triumph.     It  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  with  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  threatens  us,  a  whole  history  of  wars 
and  expeditions  and  triumphs  and  respon- 
sibilities, which,  if  his  views  are  maintained, 
we  are  about  half-consciously  to  commence. 
We  are  not  coloring  matters  even  in  a  de- 
gree.    By  his  own  avowal  we  have,  as  a 
beginning,  undertaken  to  create  and  officer 
a  Chinese  fleet,  to  instruct  a  Chinese  army, 
to  collect  the  sea-borne  customs,  to  defend 
sixteen  counties,  and  to  protect  the  Imperial 
Government  against  a  revolution. 

We  may  be  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  is 
right,  that  a  new  India  would  enormously 
increase  our  power,  our  revenue,  and  our 
trade  ;  that  the  prospect,  so  far  from  alarm- 
ing, ought  simply  to  excite  enthusiasm.  We 
shall  not  discuss  that  point  at  the  fag-end 
of  an  article.  AM  we  contend  is  that  our 
policy  leads  directly  and  almost  inevitably 
to  the  subjugation  of  China,  and  that  before 
we  enter  upon  a  course  with  such  a  result, 
Parliament  should  comprehend  the  position, 
and  at  least  discuss  whether  this  be  what  it 
desires.  If  this  be  not  done,  Mr.  Cobden 
will  for  once  have  uttered  an  accurate  pre- 
diction, and  our  children's  children  will  find  | 


that  their  fortunes  were  involved  when  the 
cheery  old  Admiral  sallied  out  to  slay  five 
hundred  Taepings. 
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From  The  Spectator,  19  July. 
OPERATIONS"  IN  CHINA. 


Either  we  are  at  war  with  China  and  in- 
curring liabilities  to  be  ultimately  discharged 
by  English  taxpayers,  or  British  troops  are 
serving  as  mercenaries  under  Prince  Kung. 
One  of  those  statements  must  perforce  be 
true,  and  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  our 
full  sense  of  the  importance  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  the  Liberal  party,  from  asking  once 
more,  which?    We  pointed  out,  only  last 
week,  that  the  task  we  had    undertaken 
would  widen  its  area  every  day,  and  already 
the  attack  on  a  village  has  assumed  the 
dimensions  of  a  great  and  costly  campaign. 
Within  ten  days  the  allied  forces  in  China 
have  carried  a  great  city  by  storm,  defeated 
a  large  army,  attacked  one  or  more  stock- 
ades, and  lost  one  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
Already  we  have  official  despatches  describ- 
ing our  "  operations,"  official  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  promotions  gazetted  with 
more  than  official  promptness.     All  that  we 
have  done,  too,  is  nothing  in  presence  of 
what  we  are  preparing  to  do.     There  are 
"  more  cities,"  says  one  on  the  spot,  still  to 
be  taken  ;  we  have  to  "  clear  "  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  rivers ;  we  are  "  or- 
ganizing expeditions"    into    the    interior; 
there  are  hints  about  the  capture  of  Nankin  ; 
and,  in  short,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
dertaking as  great  as  the  second  Burmese 
war,  or  the  re-conquest  of  the  Gangetic  Val- 
ley.   Even  this  does  not  express  the  whole 
extent  of  the  taxpayer's  danger.     Taepings 
being,  as  Captain  Dew  remarks  with  less 
than  the  usual  elegance  of  the  quarter-deck, 
"  of  vermin  nature,"  are,  like  other  vermin, 
exceedingly  active.     They  appear  and  re-ap- 
pear like  fleas  just  where  they  are  not  ex- 
pected.   An  exposed  post  occupied  by  Sepoys 
has  been  cut  off',  and  so  serious  is  the  alarm, 
that,  it  is  said,  eight  thousand  Sikhs  have 
been  demanded  from  the  Government   of 
India. 

There  will  not  be  a  man  too  many.  It  is 
evident  from  every  detail  of  the  recent  ex- 
ploit, that  we  are  engaged  in  an  affair  which 
may  tax  to  the  utmost  the  strength  even  of 
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the  Indian  Empire.     Ningpo,  the  city  we 
have  just  stormed,  once  the  fourth  in  the 
empire,  now  a  Chinese  Bruges,  was  assailed 
by  a  force  which  even  in  Europe  would  have 
been  considered  most  formidable,  such  a  one 
\s  in  America  whole  armies  appear  unable 
:o  meet  with  effect.     Shot  and  shell  from 
the  gunboats   rained   on  the  city  for    two 
hours  and  a  half,  with  as  is  evident  from  the 
despatch,  no  effective  reply.     The  Taepings 
were  less  than  15,000  strong,  of  whom  only 
a  proportion  were  armed,  yet  they  did  not 
fly  in  confusion,  but  met  us  almost  hand  to 
hand,   the   bayonet   "almost    crossing    the 
spear,"  defended  every  gate,  and  only  yielded 
at  last  to  English  stormers,  before  whom 
Frenchmen  have  ere  now  shrunk.     In   the 
little  action  of  Nanjan,  in  which   Admiral 
Pontet  was  killed,  and  which  appears   to 
have  involved  the  storm  of  a  stockade  near 
Shanghai,  the  Taepings  displayed  the  most 
desperate  courage,  and  allowing  for  the  per- 
manent inability   of   Asiatics   to    face   the 
heavy  English   fire,  proved  themselves  as 
formidable  enemies  as  we  have  encountered 
in  the  East.     There  are  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  men,  just  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  our  revolted  Sepoy  army,  and  double 
the  number  the  Indian  rebels  ever  collected 
in  the  field.     They  appear,  naturally  enough, 
to  be  thoroughly  irritated,  to  feel  that  unless 
they  can  defeat  us,  their  whole  enterprise, 
•  with  its  ten  years  of  success,  its  promises  of 
booty  and  its  close  expectation  of  empire,  is 
at  once  at  an  end.     It  is  against  this  force 
that  we  now  have  to  defend,  not  the  treaty 
ports  only,  for  we  have  already  stepped  out 
of  that  boundary,  but  every  spot  where  that 
most  enterprising   of   human    beings,   the 
British  adventurer  with  a  hundred  per  cent 
to  make,  may  have  pitched  his  tent,  and 
every  town  we  can  reach  where  Prince  Kung 
may  request  our  "  assistance  "  to  "  withstand 
the  Revolution."     It  is  the  river  system  of 
China  we  are  to  protect,  a  network  of  deltas, 
a  series  of  countries  in  which  human  life  is  a 
drug,  and  European  life  scarcely  insurable, 
where  a  population  too  vast  to  feel  any  but 
the  heaviest  losses,  is  unable  to  suppress  the 
civil  war  in  which  we  are  henceforth  to  be 
the  prominent  champions.     Of  course,  our 
own  position  is  safe  enough.     The  Chinese, 
even  when  as  reckless  and  brutalized  as  the 
Taepings  undoubtedly  are,  are  no  match  for 
"  the  hereditary  nobility  of  mankind."     We 
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shall  find  men  in  hundreds  to  die  as  Lieui 
tenant  Cornewall  died,  and  to  such  mei 
once  released  from  home  routine,  no  entei 
prise  is  impossible,  and  no  plan  a  chimen 
We  conquered  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  in 
campaign,  and  may  conquer  the  Delta  of  the 
Yang-tze-Kiang  in  a  couple.  Lord  Elgin 
can  send  out  Sikhs  indefinitely  as  long  as  he 
can  find  money  to  pay  them,  and  Probyn's 
Horse  doubtless  spread  the  tales  of  *'  loot" 
and  enjoyment  which  make  such  service 
popular  in  the  Punjab.  There  are  Wards 
enough  among  us  who  would  ask  no  better 
than  leave  to  organize  Chinese  Sepoys,  and 
who  in  five  years  would  have  as  blind  a  con- 
fidence in  their  men  as  the  officers  who  died 
under  the  shots  of  their  "  children  "  at  Seai- 
kote.  We  can  win  a  campaign  as  great  as 
this  promises  to  be,  but  then  is  this  the  sort 
of  way  in  which  campaigns  so  vast  in  dimen- 
sion and  possible  result  are  to  be  under- 
taken ?  Parliament  has  sanctioned  no  such 
war.  The  country  has  scarcely  heard  of  its 
possibility.  The  Foreign  Secretary  has 
sternly  commanded  that  no  such  Avar  shall 
commence.  And  still,  without  consultation, 
or  expression  of  the  national  will,  or  declara- 
tion of  policy,  here  we  are  in  the  thick  of  it, 
with  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  for  our  first 
note  of  warning,  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
avowal  that  he  shall  "  reinvigorate  "  China 
for  our  first  word  of  challenge. 

Who  is  to  pay  for  it  all  ?  The  British 
Exchequer,  already  burdened  by  a  bad  year, 
a  suspended  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing the  richest  of  English  counties  "^  or  the 
Chinese  Government,  unable  to  pay  its  own 
officers  or  collect  its  own  revenues,  and  with 
an  indemnity  to  ourselves  still  hanging  over 
its  head  ?  In  the  first  case,  the  whole  author- 
ity of  Parliament  has  been  arrogantly  set 
aside,  without  any  plea  of  extreme  urgency. 
In  the  second,  British  troops  are  become  the 
mercenaries  of  a  barbarian  state,  and  are 
using  their  matchless  strength  for  foreign 
pay,  to  restore  the  authority  of  men  against 
whose  habitual  abuse  of  power  they  have 
taken  no  precautions  whatever.  The  letter 
published  by  a  contemporary  describing  the 
atrocities  inflicted  on  the  Taepings  is  prob- 
ably an  invention.  It  is  the  sort  of  letter 
private  soldiers  write,  and  Europeans  would 
not  have  stood  by  to  see  women  ripped  uj] 
when  they  must  have  had  the  means  of  pre- 
serving them.     But  every  man  who  knows 
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China  knows  that  the  Mandarins  are  capable 
of  all  therein  described,  that  Yeh,  by  his  own 
confession,  took  a  hundred  thousand  lives, 
and  that  in  avenging  resistance  to  their 
authority  the  Tartars  will  stop  short  of  no 
extremity,  depopulation  included.  They  are 
just  as  bad  as  the  Taepings,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Taepings  gratify  their  blood- 
thirstiness  and  lust  at  their  own  risk,  while 
the  Mandarins  fight  behind  the  impenetrable 
shield  of  English  scientific  knowledge  and 
organized  skill.  AVe  shall  be  told  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  taxes,  for  the  revenue  of  the 
ports  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  can  repay  our- 
selves, and  that  we  can,  if  necessary,  appoint 
men  of  our  own  selection  Mandarins.  It  is 
all  true,  and  it  all  means  conquest.  The  ex- 
ternal revenue  of  China,  honestly  collected, 
is,  we  dare  say,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
Sepoy  army.  The  power  of  the  sword  in 
Asia  includes  every  other ;  and  if  Admiral 
Hope  appointed  his  "  boy  "  a  Mandarin  with 
a  blue  button,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  for 
the  hour  be  obeved.     But  before  we  do  these 


injustice  of  the  conquest,  for  if  Prince  and 
people  alike  summon  us,  the  burden  of 
acceding  to  their  request  lies  scarcely  upon 
our  souls.  But  we  say  that,  in  straining  the 
empire  by  such  expeditions,  we  are  tripling 
our  chances  of  future  danger,  making  every 
Asiatic  movement  of  vital  importance  to  our- 
selves, wearing  out  our  reserve  of  strength, 
multiplying  the  streams  till  the  reservoir 
will  be  too  thin  to  supply  them  all.  Our 
policy  in  China  is  to  trade,  to  defend  all  set- 
tlements in  which  we  are  of  necessity  posted, 
to  wait  for  further  developments,  and  leave 
the  Revolution  to  work  itself  out  in  its  own 
way,  certain  that,  whatever  the  misery  it  may 
produce,  we  are  not  responsible  for  its  cause 
or  liable  for  its  result.  The  argument  that 
the  Taepings  will  simply  destroy,  merely  eat 
up  the  earth  like  locusts,  is  only  fit  to  be 
used  in  a  debate,  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
words  are  uttered.  All  conquerors,  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  their  position,  ulti- 
mately organize,  and  the  Taepings  are  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse  than  the  Mahrattas, 


things,  let  us  at  least  see  clearly  what  we  are  i  whom  they  so  closely  resemble.  As  with 
doing;  let  us  recognize  that  the  men  who  them,  the  chiefs  of  gangs  of  plunderers  must 
put  down  a  rebellion,  and  then  nominate  :  either  be  hanged  or  become  sovereign,  and 
officers  over  the  conquerors,  who  levy  the  j  we  are  now  protecting  in  Indore  and  Gwalior 
taxes  and  command  the  army,  who  depose  '  regular  governments  founded  by  the  men 
the  Imperial  officials  and  decapitate  officials  j  whom  only  one  hundred  years  ago  Calcutta 


appointed  by  the  rebels,  are,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  justice,  the  men  responsible  for  the 
government  of  China.  It  is  that,  and  no 
less,  which  we  shall  have,  if  this  affair  goes 
on,  to  undertake — which,  indeed,  over  large 
districts,  we  have  already  undertaken.  Even 
if  it  be  a  wise  or  a  profitable  enterprise,  it 
is  one  the  responsibility  of  which   makes 


armed  to  resist,  as  being,  like  the  Taepings, 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  What  duty 
rests  upon  us  to  prohibit  such  a  result,  even 
if  it  be  preceded  by  slaughter  such  as  that 
which  in  the  United  States  we  justly  hold 
no  reason  for  intervention  ?  We  are  no 
friends  of  the  policy  of  isolation  advocated 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  but  to  engage  in  a  civil  war 


thinking  men  shudder,   and   to   attempt  it  j  which  we  do  not  pretend  even  to  compre- 
without  the  distinct  consent  of  Parliament  { hend,  to  pledge  our  strength  for  years  to  an 


and  people  is  a  stretch  of  authority  of  which 
Englishmen  have  as  yet  had  no  example. 

But  we  deny  that  it  can  be  either,  at  all 
events  in  this  century.  England  is  great, 
but  she  cannot  bear  the  waste  of  energy  and 
intellect  and  physical  means  which  such  an 
undertaking,  with  its  history  of  wars,  expe- 
ditions, and  administrative  experiments, 
would  most  inevitably  entail.  We  are  not 
governing  India  yet — are  only  just  emerging 
out  of  our  encampments.  We  have  not  the 
knowledge,  or  the  power,  or  the  assimilating 


enterprise  no  one  has  considered,  and  to 
blunder  into  the  government  of  a  third  of 
the  human  race  under  pretext  of  defending 
oiu'  tea  trade,  seems,  even  to  us,  the  height 
of  presumptuous  folly.  At  all  events,  if  this 
is  to  be  our  course,  if  the  Parliament  really 
desires  the  responsibility  of  devising  gov- 
ernments and  providing  happiness  for  four 
hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  in  addition  to 
the  two  hundred  millions  already  beneath 
our  rule,  let  it  not  shrink  from  the  expres- 
sion of  that  audacious  desire,  or  sufi'er  our 
Caesar  to  burden  us  blindfold  with  a  weight 


qualities  which  should  enable  us  to  govern 

Asia,  or  should  justify  us  in  accepting  such  I  to  which  that  of  India  will  be  a  feather 

a  responsibility.     W'e  say  nothing  of  the  i 
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From  the  Spectator,  12  July. 
AMERICAN    "  DEGENERACY." 

Of  the  many  strange  vagaries  of  English 
opinion  the  strangest  is  that  which  the  Times 
on  Wednesday  embodied  in  two  strong 
words.  That  journal  which,  aware  that  its 
articles  weigh  in  America  more  heavily  than 
despatches,  writes  every  now  and  then  as  if 
it  wanted  war,  styled  the  Americans  "this 
insensate  and  degenerate  people."  To  the 
first  epithet  we  take  no  objection,  though  it 
is  scarcely  one  which  applies  to  a  race  whose 
most  disagreeable  quality,  next  to  their  self- 
conceit,  is  their  habitual  "  smartness."  The 
civil  war,  simply  as  such,  is,  of  course,  open 
to  any  amount  of  reprobation,  even  from 
men  who,  were  India  again  in  revolt,  would 
support  its  suppression  by  any  and  every 
means  short  of  depopulation.  Misery  is 
rarely  just,  and  the  war  creates  among  cer- 
tain classes  a  degree  and  extent  of  misery 
which  would  account  for  any  disgust  and 
palliate  almost  any  virulence.  But  how 
sensible  Englishmen,  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  incidents  of  the  war  can  draw  from 
them  evidence  of  American  degeneracy,  is 
to  us  unintelligible.  To  us  they  seem  on 
the  contrary  to  relieve  the  Americans  from 
some  of  the  severest  reproaches  which  pre- 
viously rested  on  the  national  character. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  No  sooner  had 
the  war  commenced  than  the  Northern  peo- 
ple, supposed  to  be  the  one  which  of  all 
others  preferred  material  objects,  laid  aside 
every  pursuit,  and  staked  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  future  on  a  war  for  an 
"  idea,"  that  idea  being  the  one  which  iu 
England  we  call  patriotism.  Taking  the 
lowest  view  of  their  conduct,  they  still  had 
the  motive  which  justifies  Italy  in  declaring 
war  for  Venetia — they  fought  for  their  na- 
tional completeness.  Believed  to  be  disin- 
clined to  service,  and  incapable  of  discipline, 
they  enlisted  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  Times  correspondent  bears  witness  from 
the  Pamunkey  to  their  wonderful  patience 
amid  suffering  which  equals  that  of  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Crimea.  Supposed  to  be  guided 
wholly  by  impulse,  they  answered  the  fright- 
ful disaster  of  Bull's  Run  by  creating  a  new 
army,  and  raising  loans  on  a  scale  of  more 
than  European  profusion.  "  Impatient  and 
fickle,"  they  waited  five  months  for  McClel- 
lan  to  organize  the  army  without  abating 
one  jot  of  their  purpose,  or  becoming,  even 


in  language,  more  virulent  against  their 
foes.  "  Incapable  of  self-restraint,"  they 
have  pardoned  McDowell  in  spite  of  a  defeat 
which  risked  their  existence  as  a  nation,  and 
upheld  McClellan  through  all  his  wearisome 
delays.  A  "  mere  mob,"  they  suffered  their 
President  to  postpone  the  national  pride  to 
the  public  security,  saw  the  liabeas  corptcs 
suspended  without  a  struggle,  and  gave  up 
Mason  and  Slidell  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
joyous  excitement  at  the  capture.  Wor- 
shippers of  the  **  almighty  dollar,"  they 
have  deliberately  mortgaged  the  North  that 
the  war  might  not  be  starved,  and  the  nation 
split  into  halves.  Without  organization, 
and  almost  without  a  Government,  with  no 
adequate  revenue,  and  with  half  their  own 
strength  in  open  insurrection  against  them, 
they  have  fought  on  steadily  for  fourteeu 
months,  and  in  the  very  thick  of  the  contest 
have  created  a  navy  and  organized  an  army 
such  as  raises  the  Union  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-class  Power.  And,  be  it  remembered 
in  their  praise,  they  have  so  fought  without 
the  excitement  of  success,  have  sustained 
defeats  innumerable,  have  been  compelled 
to  cast  aside  statesman  after  statesman,  to 
see  general  after  general  condemned  as  igno- 
rant, dishonest,  or  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the 
cause.  They  have  done  all  this,  too,  with- 
out revolutionary  measures,  without  upset- 
tingthe  authority  of  the  States,  without  inter- 
fering, save  for  three  months,  with  the  routine 
of  daily  life.  They  are  called  vindictive,  and 
so  they  are  in  speech  ;  but,  after  fourteen 
months  of  rebellion  commenced  by  a  treach- 
ery without  a  parallel,  General  Butler  was 
the  first  to  inflict  death  on  a  man  convicted 
of  treason.  President  Buchanan,  whose  life 
in  England  under  the  same  circumstances 
would  not  have  been  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase, lives  at  Wheatland  still  unmolested. 
Not  one  bill  of  proscription  has  been  passed, 
the  solitary  confiscation  bill  is  still  not  law, 
and  the  people  shrink  with  an  almost  cowardly 
terror  from  a  measure  which,  as  they  fear, 
might  create  a  revolution  within  their  ene- 
mies' homes.  Amidst  their  croAvd  of  new 
men,  one  indeed  has  issued  orders  which 
have  made  his  name  a  by-word,  but  the  only 
charge  against  the  remainder  is  that  of  over- 
lenity.  When  France,  invaded  by  coalesced 
Europe,  rose  in  arms,  all  Europe  admired 
an  outburst  which  was  not  in  any  one  fea- 
ture nobler  than  that  which,  because  Amer- 
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icans  brag  and  are  personally  disagreeable, 
"we  arc  to  accept  in  America  as  evidence  of 
degeneracy.  The  war,  so  far  from  destroy- 
ing all  that  is  good  in  them,  is  annealing 
the  hearts  of  the  nation — hardening  them, 
we  fear — but  burning  out  also  the  dross. 

"  But  the  war  can  end  only  in  one  way. 
"Why  not  accept  the  facts,  and  let  the  South 
begone  ?  "  Simply  because  Americans  are 
only  Englishmen  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and 
while  a  hope  remains  they  cannot  give  way. 
Pluck  and  tenacity,  however  unreasonable, 
are  not  exactly  signs  of  degeneracy.  We 
fought  for  years  to  keep  colonies  which  the 
greatest  men  among  us  declared  all  the  time 
we  should  be  unable  to  conquer  ;  and  though 
we  recognize  the  folly  of  our  persistence  it 
has  not  injured  our  national  character.  The 
North  is  plunging  itself  in  debt  ?  True, 
and  better  so  than  plunge  into  a  system  of 
requisitions  which  the  French  tried  after  ex- 
hausting assignats,  and  without  certainly 
much  apparent  degeneracy.  They  ♦*  are 
eating  up  their  future.  We  have  one  never- 
theless, who  have  bitten  just  five  times  as 
deeply  into  the  cake.  America  has  still  not 
incurred  a  larger  debt  than  we  contracted 
to  conquer  the  States,  though  we  had  then 
but  half  the  American  population.     "  She  is 


melancholy  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
should  be  stopped  by  the  wretched  fear  of 
democracy  produced  by  the  conllict ;  mel- 
ancholy that  eight  millions  of  human  beings 
should  be  encountering  death  to  retain  the 
slaves  whom  the  tAventy  millions  who  fight 
for  them  will  not  enfranchise ;  most  melan- 
choly of  all  that  in  the  providence  of  God 
we  who  introduced  slavery,  must,  though 
now  free  of  the  stain,  bear  our  share  in  the 
consequences  of  that  great  crime.  There  is 
misery  in  store  for  the  South  and  for  the 
North  ;  for  the  man-stealers  and  those  who 
have  legalized  the  theft ;  for  the  toiling 
millions  of  Lancashire,  and  for  those  who 
supply  the  object  of  their  labor.  'But  among 
those  miseries  the  greatest  of  all,  the  degen- 
eracy of  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
— of  the  only  people  who  amidst  many  errors 
and  many  crimes  are  still  consciously  toil- 
ing on  to  a  higher  future — will  assuredly 
not  be  found. 


From  The  Spectator,  19  July.* 
GENERAL  McCLELLAN'S   DEFEAT. 


There  is  to  our  minds  something  heroic 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
destroying  the  source  of  population."     It  is  \  pie,  something  of  antique  grandeur  which 


true  the  waste  of  life  is  most  fearful,  but  it 
must  in  any  case  be  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  Irish  famine — a  catastro- 
phe we  have  survived,  and  which  too  many 
of  us  in  our  secret  hearts  do  not  to  this 
hour  regret.  "  The  Union  has  surrendered 
its  principle,  the  right  of  mankind  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government."  That 
grand  principle  is  ours  also,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  poll  India,  nor  if  Ireland  rebelled 
to-morrow  should  we  dream  of  the  peaceful 
ballot-box.  A  nation  must  exist  before  it 
can  proclaim  any  principles  whatever,  and 
though  we  can  conceive  of  a  people  so  loftily 


for  the  hour  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  expect 
of  a  republic.  Every  misfortune  which  could 
befall  a  people  in  revolution  has  in  one  short 
week  fallen  upon  their  heads,  and  they  re- 
main undismayed.  The  incapacity  of  their 
most  trusted  general  has  been  conclusively 
proved.  A  whole  campaign,  with  its  awful 
expenditure  of  blood,  and  treasure,  and 
energy,  has  been,  so  to  speak,  thrown  away. 
The  main  army  of  the  Union  has  sustained 
a  severe,  it  may  be  a  destructive,  defeat. 
The  Government,  by  suppressing  news,  per- 
verting information,  and,  we  fear,  by  con- 
scious  and   wilful   falsehood,   has  done  its 


consistent  that  they  would  carry  out  a  grand  I  puny  best  to  convert  a  check  into  a  fatal 
principle  which  visibly  involved  their  own  |  catastrophe.  A  tax  bill,  heavy  and  search- 
ing beyond  all  precedent,  has  been  imposed 
on  men  who  supposed  themselves  exempt 
mouths  to  charge  the  Northern  people  with  I  from  taxation.  A  new  campaign,  still  more 
failure   to  reach  a  standard  of  virtue  from    costly,  still  more  deadly  to  life,  and  possibly 


destruction,  that  is   not  a  height  to  which 
we   have   attained,   nor   does   it  lie  in  our 


which  we  ourselves  recoil.  There  are 
enough  causes  of  sadness  in  this  American 
war  witiiout  chiirges  of  degeneracy  addressed 
to  the  only  race  who,  save  ourselves,  stand 
up  for  the  right  of  political  freedom.     It  is 


as  ineflcctual,  has  been  rendered  inevitable. 
And  still  the  American  people,  witiiout  a 
general,  without  a  statesman,  doubting  their 
rulers,  and  almost  despairing  of  their  chiefs, 
abate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  are  ready  to 
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risk  all  if  ortly  their  country  may  be  kept 
entire,  meet  defeat  by  reinforcements, 
slaughter  by  fresh  levies,  and  financial  dan- 
ger by  measures  which,  though  the  wise 
know  them  to  be  folly,  are  intended  to  dis- 
play the  height  of  revolutionary  vigor.  The 
North  may  be  utterly  wrong  in  their  object, 
and  are  certainly  unwise  in  their  means,  but 
in  no  other  case  have  Enghshmen  ever  re- 
fused the  credit  due  to  national  vigor,  te- 
nacity, and  pluck.  Had  Austria  in  1848 
displayed  but  half  as  much,  men  would  have 
said  that  however  excellent  the  cause  of 
Hungary  might  be,  there  was  a  capacity  for 
endurance,  found  only  in  these  old  Houses, 
which  was  of  itself  a  qualification  to  rule. 
Being  displayed  by  Americans,  who,  like 
Frenchmen,  talk  through  their  noses,  and, 
like  ourselves,  are  given  to  extend  their 
dominion  and  believe  it  a  blessing  in  se, 
those  high  qualities  are  denounced  as  ex- 
hibitions of  arrogant  obstinacy. 

*         *    *  *  #  * 

There  is  not  as  yet  a  sign  that  the  people 
are  tired  of  the  war.  The  meeting  in  Coop- 
er's Hall,  which  was  hailed  in  London  as  a 
harbinger  of  peace,  was  composed  of  the 
Hump  of  the  old  pro-slavery  politicians, 
led  by  Fernando  Wood,  and  addressed  by 
Border  State  politicians,  and,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  did  not  venture  to  ask 
for  peace  without  entire  submission.  The 
grim  "  dourness  "  which  underlies  the  Teu- 
tonic character,  German  as  well  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  fairly  roused  ;  and  what  of  arms, 
men,  and  materiel  may  be  required,  will 
assuredly  not  be  lacking. 

Whether  all  this  devotion  will  suifice  to 
attain  its  end  is  a  widely  different  question. 
The  war,  in  the  first  place,  has  been  thrown 
back  for  at  least  another  year.  A  purely 
agricultural  people  like  the  Southerners  can 
remain  in  arms  like  a  Tartar  tribe  till  the 
supply  of  men  falls  short,  but  the  North  will 
be  pressed  by  many,  perhaps  by  insuperable 
difficulties.  Their  supply  of  men,  it  is  true, 
terrible  as  the  drain  has  been,  will  probably 
]n-ove  sufficient.  They  have  now  called  out 
a  million  of  soldiers,  or  very  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population  capable  of  bearing 


arms,  and  further  levies  will  press  terribly 
on  the  supply  of  labor.  But  they  must, 
from  their  numbers,  be  able  at  least  to  out- 
last the  foes.  A  conscription  to  which  the 
South  has  now  had  recourse  is  always  more 
deadly  than  any  system  of  volunteering,  be- 
cause it  draws  the  unfit  into  the  ranks,  and 
a  levy  en  masse,  though  it  fills  all  gaps, 
drains  the  country  of  its  reserves.  *  *  * 
To  men  who  have  seen  a  tropical  delta,  such 
an  undertaking  seems  a  chimera,  unless  the 
North  has  the  aid  of  disciplined  and  acclim- 
atized troops.  They  may  have  that  even 
yet  if  they  choose  to  arm  the  slaves,  and  it 
is  to  this  end  that  all  these  events  seem 
tending.  The  answer  of  General  Hunter  to 
Congress,  reported  by  this  mail,  is  the  most 
significant  fact  yet  recorded  in  the  struggle. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  was  really  arming 
fugitive  slaves,  and  replied  that  he  knew  no 
such  persons,  but  that  he  was  arming  black 
loyalists  who  had  quitted  their  traitorous 
masters,  and  hoped  before  the  year  was  over 
to  \i2iye  forty-eight  thousand  of  them  in  the 
field.  They  were  eagerly  attending  to  drill. 
If  Congress,  in  this  supreme  hour  of  the 
nation,  rejects  or  censures  that  proposition, 
then  indeed  the  struggle  is  over,  and  the 
North  must  either  consent  to  see  the  Union 
dissolved  or  mortgage  its  future  in  a  strug- 
gle without  meaning  or  termination.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  accepted,  the  war  will 
change  its  character,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  at  its  disposal  a  force  re- 
quiring no  pay  save  freedom,  and  no  rations 
save  bread  and  rice,  which  can  camp  any- 
where without  fear,  and  penetrate  anywhere 
without  danger,  which  cannot  hide  itself  if 
it  would,  and  which  dare  not  be  taken 
prisoner.  A  negro  army  may  yet  be  the 
solution  of  the  negro  question,  for  discipline 
would  prevent  excesses,  and  the  soldiers 
who  have  fought  faithtully  and  with  success 
can  never  be  objects  of  hate  to  those  whom 
they  have  protected.  The  defeat  of  MeClel- 
lan  presses  home  once  more  the  alternative 
he  has  always  rejected-r-the  dismemberment 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  freedom  for 
all  who  inhabit  them. 
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assurances,  and  finding  him  apparently  much 
better  on  the  21st,  I  regret  to  say  I  was  in- 
duced to  leave  him,  and  go  the  long  route 
through  the  Lebanon  alone,  in  the  confident 
expectation,  however,  that  I  should  find  him 
waiting  me  at  Bey  rout,  reinvigorated  by  the 
sea  air,  and  ready  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  need  not  say  how- 
shocked  I  was  to  hear  at  the  Consulate  yes- 


Jo  ihe  Editor  of  the  Times : 
Sir, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  announce, 

not  only  to  his  nearer  friends  and  relatives, 

as  I  have  already  done,  but  also,  through 

you,  to  the  world  interested  in  the  author 

of  the  "  History  of  Civilization  in  England," 

the  death  of  Mr.  Buckle,  on  Thursday,  the 

29th  of'May,  of  typhus  fever,  at  Damascus.  I  terday  (31st  of  May)  that,  on  the  evening 
He  had  overworked  himself,  and  suddenly    of  the  day  I  left  Damascus  (the  21st),  he 

felt  the  ellects  of  it  after  the  publication  of  I  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  sank  into  an 

his  second  volume  last  spring.     In  October  1  unconscious  stupor  on  the  26th,  died,  and 

was  buried  on  the  29th.  One  thing,  I  con- 
fess, I  fear  may  have  hastened  the  end  ;  he 
was  leeched.  But  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion of  our  Acting-Consul,  Mr.   Sandwith, 


he  left  England,  accompanied  by  two  boys, 
the  sons  of  a  friend,  and  spent  the  Avinter 
on  the  Nile.  He  was  so  much  better  that 
in  the  beginning  of  March  we  left  Cairo  to- 
gether for    Sinai   and   Petra.     Greatly  im-  1  the  American  Missionary,  Mr.  Robson,  and 


proved  in  health  by  the  six  weeks  in  the 
Desert,  he  undertook   the  more   fatiguing 


the  American  physician,  Dr.  Barclay,  who 
went  up  expressly  from  Beyrout,  must  be 


travelling  on  horseback  through  Palestine,  j  warmly  acknowledged.  The  stimulants  ap- 
Again  his  ardent  temperament,  or  rather,  as  '  plied  by  the  latter  had  only  the  efi'ect  of  pro- 
I  noAv  think,  the  restlessness  of  an  over-ex-  i  ducing  the  partial  and  very  temporary  return 
cited  nervous  system,  made  him  do  too  |  to  consciousness  which  preceded  his  decease, 
much,  and,  though  on  the  27th  of  April  he  |  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  died 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  never  to  have  '  one  whose  death,  I  think,  more  than  the 
been  in  better  health  in  his  life,  he  was  that  [  partiality  of  a  friend,  makes  me  consider 
day  seized  with  diarrhoea,  and  afterwards  him  a  national  loss.  It  is  left  for  us  but  to 
with  an  attack  of  sore  throat,  which  detained  \  hope  that  he  is  now  enjoying  that  immor- 
us  at  Nazareth  for  more  than  a  week.  |  tality  without  the  hope  of  which,  as  he  once 

He  never  recovered  his  Desert  strength,  said  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  life 
and  we  had  to  stop  a  couple  of  days  more  would  be  insupportable,"  and  in  the  more 
than  we  had  proposed  at  Sidon,  and  take  the  [  immediate  presence,  and  with  deeper  knowl- 
earliest,  though  least  interesting,  route  to 
Damascus.     At   the    sudden   view   of  that 


edge  of  that  God  in  whom  he  firmly  believed. 

And  so,  passing  through  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  plain,  on  emerging  from  the  rocky    Christian  quarter,  outside  the  walls,  on  the 

I  same  day  he  died,  as  the  sun  set  over  that 
;  mountain  ridge  from  which  with  such  de- 
I  light  he  had  but  ten  days  before — such  is 
i  the  irony  of  life — gazed  on  his  deathbed,  in 


defile  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Antilebanon, 
he  exclaimed,  "It  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  pain  and  fatigue  it  has  cost  me."  Alas  ! 
how  much  more  it  was  to  cost  him. 


The  fatigue  again  brought  on  diarrhoea.  ;  the  small  Protestant  cemetery,  its  trees  torn 
The  quantity  of  opium  prescribed,  though  :  up,  and  its  eight  or  ten  tombstones  broken 
small,  yet,  with  his  peculiar  constitution,  i  by  fanatical  Mahomedans,  ho  was  interred, 
produced  delirium  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  |  Mr.  Buckle's  delicate  health  as  a  boy 
hour,  and  it  was  touching  to  hear  him  ex-  }  caused  him  to  be  taken  early  from  school, 
claim  in  the  midst  of  his  incoherent  utter-  I  and  prevented  his  being  sent  to  college.  On 
ances,  "Oh,  my  book,  my  book,  I  shall  i  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  at  eigh- 
ncver  finish  my  book  !  "  The  French  medi-  |  teen  to  a  considerable  fortune,  but,  despising 
cal  officer,  however,  whom  he  consulted,  not  |  its  temptations,  ho  devoted  himself  to  study, 
only  assured  him,  but  myself  privately,  that  J  His  chief  recreation  was  chess,  and  he  could 
there  w^as  nothing  whatever  to  fear,  only  number  Loewenthal  among  the  vanquished, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  that  he  should  He  early  attracted  the  notice  of  such  men  as 
give  up  the  proposed  excursion  to  Baalbeck  j  Ilallam  and  Bunscn,  and  gained  their  es- 
and  througli  the  Lebanon,  and  return  by  the  |  teem  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  With 
French  carriage  road  to  Beyrout.     On  these  j  all  the  comforts   and  advantages  of  book- 
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collecting  and  of  travelling  afforded  by  for- 
tune, he  lived  a  happy  student's  life,  and  had 
in  the  course  of  it  but  one  great  grief. 

As  to  Mr.  Buckle's  works,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  much  without  such 
obtrusion  of  my  own  opinions  as  would  be 
here  and  now  utterly  out  of  place.  But  this 
I  may  say,  that  the  three  great  theses  of  his 
book  have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  or  at 
all  considered.  Hence,  great  part  of  what 
has  been  said  in  the  reviews  may  be  true, 
and  yet  the  book  in  its  pith  and  marrow 
stand.  These  three  theses,  chiefly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  second  and  fourth  chapters, 
are : — 

1.  Political  economy  —  the  science  of 
wealth  —  is  the  deductive  science  through 
which  the  investigation  of  natural  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  social  phenomena,  and 
thus  the  way  prepared  for  one  universal  sci- 
ence. 

2.  The  laws  of  society  are  difierent  from 
those  of  the  individual ;  and  the  method  of 
ave/ages,  with  which  has  to  be  compared  the 
mathematical  theory  of  probabilities,  is  that 
by  which  the  former  are  to  be  investigated. 

3.  In  social  phenomena  the  intellectual,  in 
individual  the  moral,  laws  are  chiefly  or 
alone  to  be  considered ;  all  moral  social 
changes  are  thus  preceded  by  intellectual 
changes. 

With  these  three  theses  might  be  very 
clearly  shown  to  be  connected  all  his  scien- 
tific opinions  ;  as  might  all  his  opinions  on 
morals  and  politics  be  shown  to  group  them- 
selves about  his  conception  of  liberty  as  non- 
interference. Thus  the  moral  law  became 
merely  negative :  Do  not  hurt  yourself  or 
others.  But,  as  I  have  said,  how  far  these 
views  are  true,  or  how  far  originaf,  cannot 
here  be  considered.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that,  though  he  held  firmly  by  the 
second  of  the  above  theses,  he  often  said  he 
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should  be  glad,  so  far  as  his  own  feelin| 
were  concerned,  to  see  the  third  disproved. 

And  as  to  that  account  of  the  history  of 
civilization  in  Scotland  which,  under  the 
misrepresentation  of  reviews,  has  been  so 
little  welcomed  by  my  own  countrymen,  I 
may  add  that  he  himself  admitted  that,  for 
the  great  and  complete  historian,  the  pro- 
found moral  and  religious  sympathy  of  the 
poet,  in  which  he  was  wanting,  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  the  analytical  power  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  and  it  was  his  enthusiasm  for  lib- 
erty that  made  him  intolerant  of  intolerance. 

Though  Mr.  Buckle's  lamentable  death 
leaves  undone  not  only  so  much  of  what  he 
intended,  but  of  what  he  has  prepared  elab- 
orate materials  for,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his 
posthumous  works  may  be  no  less  valuable 
than  those  which  have  already  appeared.  I 
fear  that  the  outlined  essays,  "  On  the  Ulti- 
mate Causes  of  the  Interest  of  Money,"  "On 
Bacon,"  (which  would  have  been  chiefly  an 
essay  on  Method,)  "  On  Shakspeare,"  and 
"  On  the  Influence  of  Northern  Palestine  on 
the  Origin  of  Christianity,"  may  not  be  found 
in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  be  pub- 
lished, as  he  proposed,  collectively  with  the 
papers  he  had  contributed  to  Frascr's  Mag- 
azine ;  but  great  parts  of  the  special  "  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England"  exist  ready 
for  publication,  and  his  common-place  books, 
with  their  immensely  varied,  yet  methodi- 
cally arranged  extracts,  will  form  the  most 
curious,  interesting,  and  valuable  collection 
of  materials  that  has,  probably,  ever  yet  been 
published  as  the  work  of  a  single  English 
student,  and  their  publication  will  be  accord- 
ing to  his  own  intention  in  case  of  the  non- 
completion  of  his  work. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie. 

Beyrout,  June  1. 


EARLY    RISING. 

Through  my  wide  window  streams  the  sun, 
For  lo  !  the  niorniiifj  hath  begini ; 
With  his  rays,  me,  prone,  caressing, 
Calls  me  to  be  up  and  dressin.!^  : 
Sluggard  !  see  how  I  am  working. 
Where  the  fresh  night-dew  is  lurking, 
Kaising  vapor  for  tiio  showers  ; 
Giving  cohjr  to  the  flowers  ; 
Unfolding  buds  into  green  leaves  ; 
Peeping  under  the  homestead  caves  ; 
Warming  all  her  children  callow, 
That  I  may  delight  the  swallow  ; 


Calling  the  bees  to  quit  their  hive, 
And  in  those  golden  baths  to  dive, 
Where  the  dew  still  fills  the  flower, 
Ere  the  sun  asserts  his  power  ; 
They,  in  the  cold  tears  of  the  night, 
llefresh  their  limbs  for  labor's  flight. 
Throw  up  the  window  !  open  wide! 
Odors  on  air  will  sweetly  ride. 
The  mavis  sings  from  horny  bill, 
And  sounds  of  day  the  country  fill ; 
The  handle  clicks  against  the  pail, 
And  milkmaids  each  tlieir  own  kine  hail. 
So,  forth  into  the  morning  air, 
Where  checks  grow  ruddy,  round,  and  fair. 
— Chambers's  Journal.  Charles  Ede. 
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LINES. 


Men  of  the   Northland !    where's  the  manly 

spirit 
Of  the  true  Jiearted  and  the  unshackled  gone  ? 
Sons  of  old  freemen  !  do  we  but  inherit 
Their  names  alone  ? 

Is  the  old  Pilgrim  spirit  quenched  within  us  "? 
Stoops  tlie  strong  manhood  of  our  souls  so  low 
That  Mammon's  lure  or  Party's  wile  can  win 
us 

To  silence  now  1 

Now,  when  our  land  to  ruin's  brink  is  verging, 
In  God's  name  let  us  speak  while  there  is  time  ! 
Now,  when  the  padlocks  for  our  lips  are  forg- 
ing, 

Silence  is  crime ! 

What !  shall  we  henceforth  humbly  ask  as  favors 
Eights  all  our  own  ?    In  madness  shall  we  bar- 
ter 
For  treacherous  peace  the  freedom  Nature  gave 
us, 

God  and  our  charter  1 

Here  shall  the  statesman  forge  his  human  fet- 
ters, 
Here  the  false  jurist  human  rights  deny, 
And  in  the  churcli  their  proud  and  skilled  abet- 
tors 

Make  truth  a  lie ! 

Torture  the  pages  of  the  hallowed  Bible, 
To  sanction  crime,  and  robbery,  and  blood  ! 
And,  in  Oppression's  hateful  service,  libel 
Both  man  and  God  ! 

Shall  our  New  England  stand  erect  no  longer. 
But  stoop  in  chains  upon  her  downward  way. 
Thicker  to  gather  on  her  limbs,  and  stronger' 
Day  after  day  1 

Oh,  no;   methinks   from  all  her  wild,  green 
mountains — 

From  valleys  where  her  slumbering  fathers  lie 

From  her  blue  rivers  and  her  welling  fountains. 
And  clear,  cold  sky — 

From  her  rough  coast  and  isles  which  hungry 

Ocean 
Gnaws  with  his  surges — from  the  fisher's  skiff, 
With  white  sail  swaying  to  the  billow's  motion 
Bound  rock  and  cliff — 

From  the  free  fireside  of  her  unbought  farmer 
From  her  free  laborer  at  his  loom  and  wheel — 
From  the  brown  smithshop  where  beneath  the 
hammer, 

Kings  the  red  steel — 

From  each  and  all,  if  God  hath  not  forsaken 
Our  land,  and  left  us  to  an  evi.1  choice, 
Loud  as  the  summer's  thunderbolt  shall  waken 
A  People's  voice ! 


Startling  and  stern  !  the  Northern  winds  shall 

bear  it 
Over  Potomac's  to  St.  Mary's  wave; 
And  buried  Freedom  shall  awake  to  hear  it 
Within  her  grave. 

Oh,  let  that  voice  go  forth  !  the  bondman  sigh- 
ing 
By  Santee's  wave,  in  Mississippi's  cane, 
Shall  feel  the  hope,  withia  his  bosom  dying, 
Eevive  again. 

Let  it  go  forth  !     The  millions  who  are  gazing 
Sadly  u])on  us  from  afiir  shall  smile. 
And  unto  God  devout  thanksgiving  raising. 
Bless  us  the  while. 

Oh  for  your  ancient  freedom,  pure  and  holy. 
For  the  deliverance  of  a  groaning  earth. 
For  the  wronged  captive,   bleeding,  crushed, 
and  lowly, 

Let  it  go  forth  ! 

Sons  of  the  best  of  fathers  !  will  ye  falter 
AVith  all  they  left  ye  perilled  and  at  stake  1 
Ho  !  once  again  on  Freedom's  holy  altar 
The  fire  awake  ! 

Prayer  strengthened  for  the  trial,  come  together. 
Put  on  the  harness  for  the  moral  fight, 
And  with  the  blessing  of  your  Heavenly  Father, 
Maintain  the  Right  1 

J.  G.  Whittier. 


AUGUST,    1862. 

O  !  FOR  the  power  to  aid  my  land : 
But  idly  here  each  day  to  stand. 
And  not  to  lift  a  helping  hand  ! — 

To  hear  the  battle  bugle  blow, 

The  cry  "  To  arms  !  "  ring  to  and  fro 

And  yet  to  be  too  weak  to  go  ? — 

We  women  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray, 
With  thrilling  pulse,  from  day  to  day. 
Then  fold  our  useless  hands,  and  say  : 

One  way  to  aid  is  left  the  weak — 
With  deepening  eye  and  voice  to  speak 
The  word  that  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

Our  God  is  here  :  His  finger  shines 
Along  our  land  in  fiery  lines  ; 
He  leadeth  where  no  man  divines. 

Arise  !  obey  the  stern  command. 

Come  forth  !  'Tis  Freedom  bids  you  stand, 

Go  strike  for  Truth  and  Fatherland  ! 

Our  dearest  ?     Yea !  we  will  not  dare 
To  stay  them  by  one  pleading  prayer 
When  that  call  soundeth  in  the  air. 

For  who  are  we  though  desolate. 
To  hold  them  back,  to  bid  them  wait, 
Until  perchance  it  be  too  late  1 

O  Land  for  whom  the  brave  have  died, 
Take  them,  our  best,  our  love,  our  pride. 
We  nothing  have  to  give  beside. 
'Transcript.  A.  E. 


i 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review.     I  of  Switzerland  —  nay,  from  the  gravel-  and 


1.  Habitations  Lacusires  des  Temps  Anciens 

et    Moder7ies.     Par    Frederic    Troyon. 
Lausanne  :  18C0. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

Vol.  VII. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation is  more  remarkable  than  the  singu- 
lar manner  in  which  the  labors  of  various 
inquirers,  acting  without  apparent  concert, 
seem  frequently  to  take  at  the  same  time  a 
common  direction.  Phenomena  of  deep  in- 
terest or  importance  exist  around  us  unre 


sand  strata  of  past  geological  periods,  in 
Picardy  and  in  Suffolk — the  evidence  accu- 
mulates upon  us  of  the  existence,  and  long 
continuance,  of  successive  "  pre-historical  " 
races  of  men  ;  smaller  men  than  ourselves  ; 
a  "  feeble  folk,"  apparently,  who  must  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  exist- 
ence against  the  inclemency  of  climate  and  the 
incursions  of  wild  beasts,  yet  who  must  have 
struggled  on,  through  multiplied  centuries 
of  unprogressive  existence  :  so  low,  in  some 
respects,  that  they  did  not  know  the  use  of 


vealed,  like  the  gold  in  Australian  gravel,   „,etals  until  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late 


until  the  hour  suddenly  arrives  when  light, 
thrown  on  them  from  one  quarter,  is  an- 
swered by  corresponding  lights  from  all  parts 
of  the  heavens.  Then  the  system  of  which 
these  phenomena  form  a  part,  their  relation 


period ;  yet  so  far  advanced  in  others,  that 
they  lived  in  numerous  societies,  practised 
some  rude  agriculture,  buried  their  dead 
with  peculiar  usages,  and  were  certainly  a 
good  way  removed  from  the  low  savage  type. 


I 


to  each  other,  and  their  bearing  on  ^om^^},^^^  ^i^^oyexie^,  (^v^xiou^^ndimtexe^tm^^s 
general  subject,  disclose  themselves  little  by  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  disquieting  efi-ect  on 
little,  with  all  the  freshness  of  discovery.  ,  ^j^^  imagination.  They  introduce  into  the 
Twenty  years  ago,  or  httle  more,  it  was  the  ^^^^^^  ^f  j^^^^ory  something  of  that  sense 
commonly  received  doctrine  that  there  were  |  ^^  oppression  which  results  from  the  man- 
not  any  traces  of  Man  to  be  found  in  Eu-  |  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  theories  of  geology 

rope  attributable  to  any  age  earlier  than  that  i  ^^,^^y  o^  Ti^e  as  an  inexhaustible  bank, 
very  recent  period  known,  or,  at  all  events,  r^^  threaten  a  revolution  in  our  way  of 
indicated  to  us  through  history.  And  now,  thinking,  too  fundamental  to  be  agreeable, 
simultaneously,  and  from  various  corners  of  p^^.  j,.  jg  ^^.^^  observed  by  Archbishop 
Europe,  a  new  school  of  inquirers,  proceed-  ,  ^y^ately  (in  his  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays) 
ing,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  method  utterly  dif-  ^j^^^.  ^^^  proverbial  love  of  novelty  in  man- 
ferent  from  any  adopted  before,  inform  us  j.-^^^^  extends  only  to  details  ;  a  new  system, 
that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled  -^^  politics  or  in  science,  has  attractions  only 
for  uncounted  ages  before  history  began,—  ^^^  ^^^  f^w,  and  disturbs  the  minds  of  the 
peopled  by  a  race  of  whose  memory  history  ^^^^^  g^^  ^^^^^^  this  first  feeling  has  passed 
contains  no  record  whatever.  It  tells  us  of  ^^^^y^  ^^d  we  no  longer  shrink  from  appre- 
entire  populations,  with  their  arts,  customs,  hendini;  a  great  theory,  subversive  of  the 
and  languages,  buried  and  forgotten  before  assumpdons  which  have  hitherto  tacitly  reg- 
Troy  town  was  besieged,  or  the  oldest  piles  ^^^^^^  our  thoughts,  we  are  carried  forward, 
of  Cyclopean  masonry  were  massed  together  j^  gp^^g  of  ourselves,  by  the  magnificence  of 
by  their  mysterious  architects :  *  with  annals  ^^^  ^ew  prospect.  It  is  as  if  our  powers  of 
far  antecedent  to  the  memory  of  Spenser's  vision  were  suddenly  doubled,  or  our  peicep- 
Eumnestes,  who  ^-^^^  horizon  removed  to  twice  its  former 

distance.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  these  disclosures  are  still 
From  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  farthest  in  their  infancy.  Men  assign  to  them  an 
Scandinavia — from  limestone  caves  and  turf  amount  of  certainty,  and  an  extent  of  range, 
deposits  scattered  over  Western  Europe —  which  are  in  truth  as  yet  unwarranted.  And, 
from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the  lake  shores   on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 

the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  investigation,  is  to  take  the  phe- 
nomena severally,  and  endeavor  first  to  ex- 
amine each  by  its  own  separate  light,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  done,  without  making  prema- 
ture efibrts  at  generalization.    We  therefore 


— "  all  the  wars  remembered  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  divine. 


*  The  present  King  of  Denmark,  however,  con- 
tributed to  tlie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Korthcrn  Antiquaries  (1S57),  a  memoir  in  wiiich 
reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  these  Cyclo- 
pean structures  (or  the  ''Halls  of  the  Giants,"  which 
answer  to  them  in  the  Korth),  might  have  been 
erected  by  men  to  whom  the  use  of  metals  was 
unknown. 
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jDurpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  confine  i  races,*  Professor  Worsaae   suggested  that 
ourselves  almost  wholly  to  the  subject  of  M.   they  should  be  simply  termed  "  pre-histori- 


Troyon's  work  — the  "Lacustrine  habita- 
tions," or  Pfahlbauten  (pile-buildings)  of 
Switzerland — and  the  very  analogous  relics 
of  primaeval  antiquity  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  Ireland. 

In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  the  use 
made  by  the  Swiss  antiquaries  of  the  dis- 
coveries recently  effected  in  the  lakes  of 
their  country,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  at  least  with  the  outlines  of 
the  labors  of  learned  Europe,  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  in  the  same  general  sphere  of 
inquiry.  The  notion  that  three  distinct 
races  of  men  have  consecutively  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  before  the  period 
at  which  history,  properly  so  called,  begins, 
— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  last  of 
which  races  only  is  properly  "  historical  " — 
originated,  we  believe,  with  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Pro- 
fessor Worsaae,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  individual  in   opening  this  vast 


cal,"  as  a  confession  of  ignorance, — a  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  pretty  generally  ac- 
quiesced in. 

Secondly,  that  at  some  later  period  an- 
other race  followed  who  knew  the  use  of 
metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  or  "  bronze," 
for  their  implem  ents  of  war  and  peace..  This 
race,  generally  speaking,  occupied  the  settle- 
ments of  its  predecessors ;  but  it  also  added 
new  ones,  and  ventured  farther  into  the  inte- 
rior from  the  navigable  waters  than  the  men 
of  stone  had  done.  Its  habits  were  also  more 
agricultural.  In  short,  it  constituted  a  more 
advanced  type  of  humanity.  About  its 
mode  of  sepulture  much  uncertainty  pre- 
vails ;  Worsaae  thinks  that  the  men  of  bronze 
adopted  both  modes,  of  burying  and  burning 
the  dead.  When  first  the  notion  of  a  "bronze 
age"  was  started,  there  were  some  determined 
Teutons  who  broached  the  theory  that  it  ac- 
tually preceded  that  of  stone  ;  and  that  an 


field  of  inquiry,  ascribes  the  nomenclature  j  advanced  German  race,  knowing  the  use  of 
of  the  Three  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  metals,  had  been  for  a  time  thrust  from  its 
Iron,  to    Staatsrath  E.  C.  Thomsen  (about  i  seat  by  a  flood  of  little  Celts  with  their  stone 


1843).  Stripped  as  far  as  possible  of  con- 
troversial details,  the  facts  revealed  by  the 
examination  of  numberless  places  of  sepul- 


hatchets.  Worsaae,  however,  had  no  doubt 
that  the  age  of  bronze  came  second  iu  point 
of  date.     But  he  was  inclined  (see  his  "  Zur 


ture,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  of  alluvial '  Alterthumskunde  des  Norden,"  1847)  to  im- 
gravcls,  and  other  deposits,  are  said  to  be  \  agine  that  the  men  of  bronze  belonged  to 
these.  First,  that  great  part  of  the  Baltic  '  several  of  our  existing  races, — were  some 
countries  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  race  ;  of  them  Goths,  others  Celts,  Thracians,  and 
of  men  who  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals  ;  I  so  forth.  More  recent  inquiry  seems  to 
who  were  hunters,  but  agriculturists  only  in  1  have  thrust  farther  back  the  supposed  age 
some  spots  and  to  a  slight  extent ;  who  were  i  of  this  perplexing  people,  and  they  are  com- 
of  smaller  stature  than  modern  Europeans  ;  raonly  set  down  as  equally  "  pre-historical " 
who  buried  their   dead,  unburnt,  in  stone  with  the  denizens  of  the  Age  of  Stone. 


chests  ;  who  dwelt  almost  exclusively  (so  far 
as  has  yet  been  discovered),  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers,  fiords,  and  fresh 
water  lakes  of  the  Scandinavian  North.  It 
is  added  (but  this,  of  course,  is  conjectural 
only),  that  while  these  people  probably  mi-  ; 
grated  hither  from  the  East,  following  the  j 
course  of  the  rivers  of  Russia  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  another  division  of  them  pen- 
etrated into  Central  Europe  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean — both  leaving  memo- 
rials of  themselves,  strictly  analogous  to  the  i 


Lastly,  that  an  Age  of  Iron  succeeded; 
being  that  of  the  historical  races,  of  most 
of  whom  we  learn  something  from  the  rec- 
ords of  Rome.  Worsaae,  indeed,,  suggested 
that  the  Age  of  Iron  did  not  commence  in 
North  Germany  until  about  A.D.  500,  or 
after  the  Roman  period  ;  but  we  believe  that 
all  are  now  agreed  in  assigning  to  its  begin- 
ning a  much  higher  antiquity. 

*  Among;  others  with  the  Greenlanders  or  Es- 
qiiimaux,  whom,  singular  enough,  Isaac  Lapey- 
rere,  in  his  strange  dissertation  on  the  Preadamites 
(publislied  in  1641),  had  selected  as  a  relic  of  that 


Scandinavian,  scattered  on  their  two  linesof;  population  which  he  believed  to  have  existed  be- 


march.     After  discussing  various  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  connect  these  people  of  the 


fore  the  Fall,  i  ho  greater  part  of  his  essay  is  de- 
voted to  the  Biblical  argument:  but  it  contains 
also  some  curious  anticipations  of  tiie  antiquarian 


age   of   stone  "   with    existing   European  theories  with  which  we  are  now  coucernod. 
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Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  Swedish  for  the  present  occasion,  all  ethnological 
discoveries;  illustrated,  rather  than  followed,  speculation  :  convinced  that  it  is  premature, 
as  we  have  said  before,  by  similar  discov-  )  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  acquiesce  in  the 
eries  in  Ireland,  France,  Denmark,  (where  |  mystery  which  surrounds  the  origin  and 
the  "kitchen  midJings,"  masses  of  bones  of  j  family  of  the  races  in  question,  and  search 


animals,  apparently  used  for  food  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants,  have  formed  the  subject 
of  especially  curious  studies),  and,  lastly,  in 
the  hikes  of  Switzerland ;  besides  those 
made  in  the  ancient  "  drift  "  by  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  and  his  fellow  laborers,  which,  as 
though  t  to  belong  to  a  different  geological  age, 
must  ahvays  be  separately  dealt  with.  The 
"  pre-historical "  people  have  already  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  mere  archaeologist  into 
those' of  the  ethnologist ;  there  are  vast  spec- 
ulations afloat,  tending  to  connect  them  with 
that  mighty,  but  somewhat  imaginary,  "  Tu- 
ranian "  family  of  nations,  of  which  Profes- 
sor Max  Miilier  tells  us  that  its  language 
"  comprises  all  languages  spoken  in  Asia  or 
Europe  not  included  under  the  Arian  or 
Semitic  families,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese  and  its  dialects."  "  This,"  the  Pro- 
fessor adds  truly  enough,  "  is  indeed  a  very 
wide  range  ;  and  the  characteristic  marks 
of  union,  ascertained  for  this  immense  vari- 
ety of  languages,  are  as  yet  very  vague  and 
general,  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  of 
relation  which  severally  unite  the  Semitic 
and  the  Arian."  Mr.  Kawlinson,  the  trans- 
lator of  Herodotus,  tells  us,  in  commenting 
on  this  passage,  that 

"  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Tur- 
anian races  ...  is  admitted.  The  peopling 
of  Europe  in  primeval  times,  by  tribes  hav- 
ing a  similar  form  of  s])eech,  which  yielded 
every  wbere  to  the  Indo-European  races,  and 
were  either  absorbed  or  driven  into  holes 
and  corners,  is  apparent  from  the  position 
of  the  Laps,  Finns,  Esths,  and  Basques, 
whose  dialects  are  of  the  Turanian  type." 

And  other  speculators,  proceeding  further 
on  the  same  road,  drew  the  inference  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
these  frogments  of  an  ancient  dispossessed 
people,  especially  the  Lapps  and  Finns,  who 
are  diminutive  in  stature,  are,  in  truth,  the 
existing  representatives  of  those  whose  relics 
are  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Swiss  lakes, 
and  of  those,  far  more  ancient,  whose 
wrought  flints  are  dug  by  myriads  out  of  the 
Suff'olk  **  crag  "  and  the  tertiary  formation 
about  Abbeville.  But  with  this  slight 
glimpse  only,  we  are  determined  to  dismiss, 


out  patiently  the  records  which  they  have 
left  us  of  their  habits  of  life  and  their  geo- 
graphical extension. 

It  may  be  advisable  also  to  guard  against 
another  source  of  confusion,  to  which  the 
lively  imagination  of  antiquarians  is  a  little 
too  prone.  It  is  scarcely  philosophical  to 
infer  a  connection  between  diff'erent  races  of 
men,  merely  because,  being  placed  under 
similar  physical  conditions,  they  have  adopted 
similar  devices  and  similar  modes  of  living. 
The  fisherman  of  the  Bosphorus  raises  a 
curious  and  complicated  kind  of  wooden 
erection  on  stages,  by  means  of  piles  driven 
in  the  current  of  the  strait.  Mr.  Layard 
describes  for  us  the  extraordinary  island 
dwellings  of  the  Afaij  Arabs  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  shows  us  that  tribes 
of  similar  habits  are  depicted  among  the 
subjugated  nations  in  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh.  (Nineveh  and^  Babylon,  chap, 
xxiv.)  The  negroes  on  the  Tchadda  con- 
struct similar  aquatic  habitations,  described 
by  Dr.  Baikie.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea 
dwell  in  villages  built  on  wooden  platforms 
in  the  tide  rivers,  closely  and  curiously  re- 
sembling the  supposed  erections  of  the  *'  La- 
custrines"  in  Switzerland.  The  American 
Indians  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  are  re- 
ported to  have  had  "  cities  "  of  similar  con- 
struction ;  whence  their  province  was  termed 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  Venezuela,  or 
Little  Venice.  But  these  are  analogies  only, 
casting  a  curious  light  on  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  Swiss  archaeologists.  Similar 
necessity  produces  everywhere  a  resort  to 
the  same  methods :  people  who,  for  purposes 
of  defence  or  nourishment,  take  to  dwelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  must  live  in 
many  respects  alike  ;  and  no  reasonable  an- 
tiquarian would  infer  from  thence  a  family 
connection  between  the  several  cases,  or  im- 
agine that  he  had  under  his  eyes  the  relics 
of  some  primitive  and  universal  practice. 
So  with  regard  to  the  most  curious  parallel 
instance  of  all  those  cited  in  M.  Troyon's 
book;  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  certain  Peeonians  on  Lake  Prasias,  in 
Thrace.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
translation :— 
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"  Their  manner  of  living  is  the  following:  after  century  elapsed,  and  no  one  had  the 
platforms  supported  upon  tall  piles  stand  in  curiosity  to  look  closer  into  these  scattered 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached  f,agments  of  a  forgotten  world,  until  the 
Irom  the  land  by  a  single  narrow  bridge.  At    „^„^^    u    i    •  i  ?     *u    ^     i   i- 

the  first,  the  piles  w4h  bear  up  the  plat-  season  had  ripened  for  the  final  discovery, 
forms  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  the  whole  :  "^"V^  ^°  happened,  that  m  1853  and  1854, 
body  of  the  citizens  ;  but  since  that  time,  ^^  period  of  unusual  dryness  set  in.  The 
the  custom  which  has  prevailed  about  fixing  higher  mountains  did  not  receive  their  usual 
them  is  this.  They  are  brought  from  a  hill  supplies  of  winter  snow,  and  the  lakes, 
called  Orbelus,  and  every  man  drives  in  scantily  fed  by  the  glacier  streams,  fell  far 
three  for  every  wife  that  he  marries.  Now  below  their  ordinary  level.  In  the  Lake  of 
the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece,  and    y^.,    .,     ,         4.  i       i  i  -.i.    .  i     1 

this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live.  Each  1""'^'  '^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  i"^^^^^«  "^^'^'^^  «^ 
has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  *^®.«o-cf'^e^  J' stone  ^^  ^^^^^  "  had  been 
one  of  the  platforms,  and  each  has  also  a  attained  in  1674.  In  1854,  the  water  was  a 
trap  door  giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath ;  foot  lower.  In  a  small  bay  between  Ober 
and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  Meilen  and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants  *  took 
by  the  foot  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  advantage  of  the  recession  to  increase  their 
rolling  into  the  water.  They  feed  their  gardens,  by  building  a  wall  along  the  new 
horses   and    their  other  beasts   upon   fish,   1^  .      r  1  £1,.  ,,     °         ^. 

which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree  ^^^^-^^^f^  ^VV"'  ^"^fi""^?  "P  ^^^  «Pf^^  ^^^^^ 
that  a  man  has  only  to  open  his  trap  door,  ''acquired  with  earth  obtained  by  dredging 
and  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  ^^^  ^^^^'  'Dming  this  operation,  they 
water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  time,  "  found  great  numbers  of  piles,  of  deer- 
when  up  he  draws  it  quite  full  of  them."  horns,  and  also  some  implements."  The 
We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Father  of  ^"^"^^^^  «^  ^^'-  ^-  ^^1^^^'  ^f  Zurich,  was 
History  has  here  sketched  for  us,  in  his  ^^"^^  ^°  ^^^  discovery ;  and  the  result  of 
graphic  way,  the  very  outlines  of  that  Lacus-  ^'^  investigations  (described  by  him  in  three 
trine  life  which  M.  troyon  supposes  to  have  r^^^^oi^^,  presented  to  the  Antiquarian  So- 
been  led  by  his  pre-historical  fellow-country-  ^  "^'^^^  ""^  ^"'''^^'  '"^  ^^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^"'^  1^^^)' 
men.  But  we  cannot  infer  from  thence  ^i."^^^^^  ^^^'^^^'^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^e  of  a  submerged 
common  "  Turanian  "  origin  for  the  dwellers  !  "  ^^^®  village,"  in  this  part  of  the  Lake  of 
on  Lake  Leman  and  Lake  Prasias,  as  Mr.  '  ?""^,^;  ^\'^  discovery  was  rapidly  fol- 
Rawlinson  seems  inclined  to  do,  any  more  ^"""^^^  ^^  ''^^^'''*  "^^  ^^^  ^""^^  Constance, 
than  from  the  fact  that  there  "is  salmons  in  ^T''^'  ^^ufchatel,  Bienne,  Morat,  Sem- 
both."  pach,  and  in  many  smaller  ones  (Inkwyl, 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  P^^^^^^"'  Moosseedorf,  Luissel),  similar 
proceed  at  once  to  consider,  by  themselves  ''^^'  ^^""^  ^^^"  ^'^'^'^-  ^^^^  '^^'^'  "^^^^^' 
and  without  further  efi-orts  at  generalization  """"^  ^"^  multiply  m  the  note-books  of  arch^e- 
the  facts  communicated  by  M.  I'royon.  '  ■  '^^'^S''^'  '"^'^^  ''^"'^'^  inconvenient  rapidity. 
The  boatmen  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  ^^^^^'^^p'^^^'^^So,  iwenty-six  such  xilhge  sites 
navigating  close  to  the  shore,  had,  from  time  \^\^^;'^^^y  been  traced  and  described  in 
immemorial,  observed  in  various  places,  i  ?^\^^^^^^  ^'"^'^^?^ ''^^°''?  '  twenty-four 
under  the  calm  transparent  water,  the  heads  ! '"  ^^^^  °^  ?^''^"'^  '  ''^^^'"  '^  ^^^*  °^  ^°"- 
of  numberless  wooden  stakes  just  protrud-  \  '!^"'^'  f  ^  '?  '^f"''^  ^  '"^"^'  """"'^ 

ing  through  the  deposit  of  soft  silt  which  is  ^  *?^  ,^^^^  of  local  inquiry,  stimulated  by 
generally  found  at  the  bottom.  Here  and  rivalry,  may  have  since  disinterred.  And  the 
there,  along  with  these,  large  blocks  of  wood  r^"^^,^^  ^"'^'."^  ^^J''^'  recovered  from 
were  visible,  stags'  horns  of  great  ,i,e,  ^heirfbris  acquires  a  magnitude  still  more 
bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  f^™^^^^^-  .Twenty-four  thousand  of  these 
still  lived  among  them  *  a  traditional  belief,  ^  ^ave  been  raised  from  the  single  locality  of 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  dwellings  i  ^""^f.^/  ^"  '^%^'^'  "^  Neufchatel.  "We 
occupied  by  people  of  ancient  times,  who  r.''^^^  very  far, 'says  M  Troyon,  fi^m 
built  on  the  lakes  in  order  to  shelter  them-  !  ^^7.  TZ'7]  f        ?  J"l        11    '" 

selves  from  wild  beasts.    And  yet  century  '^'  '^V\  T    i^-"  ''^^  ^^^'i 

^  ,,     ,     ,  ''  •'1  Nevertheless,  we  are  by  tins  time  acquainted 

*  On  the  snores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between       •*!,         xc-i.  t-p-^/?  1 

Yvoire  and  Hermance,  M.  Troyon  found  thisno-  ,  ^'^^  ""  sufficient  number  of  points  of  remark- 

tion  prevailing,    (p.  128.)  I      *  See  Natural  History  Eevicw  for  January,  1862. 
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able  riclmess,  to  enable  us  to  give,  by  their 
description,  an  idea  of  that  ancient  popula- 
tion which  had  the  habit  of  living  on  these 
waters." 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  systematic  tex- 
ture of  facts  said  to  be  established  seems  to 
contradict  strangely  with  the  slight  and 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  indications  on 
which  they  are  grounded.  But  the  process 
erf  investigation  in  this,  as  in  analogous 
cases,  is  in  reality  by  safe  deduction  from  a 
multitude  of  inferences,  in  themselves  slight, 
in  conjunction  overwhelming.  Cuvier  at 
first  astonished  the  ignorant,  and  made 
more  sceptics  than  believers,  when  he  re- 
constructed extinct  animals  from  single  fos- 
sil bones.  So  did  his  disciples,  when,  from 
a  shell  or  two,  or  the  remains  of  a  single 
animal,  they  established  the  age  of  a  mineral 
deposit  extending  over  a  province.  But 
these  things  no  longer  surprise  us  now.  The 
irresistible  force  of  induction  has  conquered 
unbelief.  Our  trained  eyes  have  become 
enabled  to  see  with  comparative  clearness 
through  the  mists  of  geologi'cal  antiquity  ; 
and  our  inferences,  though  very  far  from 
infallible,  are  hardly  subject  to  any  greater 
risk  of  error  than  is  incident  to  ordinary 
epeculations,  founded  on  premises   appar 
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commoner  characteristics  of  the  enthusi- 
astic F.S.A.  of  the  Inst  century.  Nay  to 
borrow  the  words  of  the  same  author  when 
speaking  of  David  Hume  : — 

"  He  not  only  believed  with  perfect  justice 
that  ideas  are  more  important  than  facts, 
but  he  supposed  that  they  should  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that 
they  should  be  developed  before  the  facts 
are  investigated." 

We  shall  see,  by  examining  the  method 
adopted  by  our  Swiss  and  other  inquirers 
of  the  new  school,  in  "  first  collecting  the 
facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas," 
how  much  of  new  life  can  be  imparted  into 
what  seemed  an  almost  worn-out  study,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  truer  process. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  of  M.  Troyon's 
work,  by  mere  analysis  or  extract ;  it  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  details.  But  a  mere  summary  will, 
at  all  events,  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
serve  as  an  index.  The  antiquarian  ob- 
serves a  number  of  heads  of  piles  or  stakes 
(often  in  vast  profusion,  one  site,  it  is  said, 
has  40,000)  disposed  in  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment, slightly  protruding  above  the  silt  in 
the   manner  already  described,  at  a  small 


ently  more   obvious  and   more   extensive,  j  distance  from  the  shore,   and   in   shallow 


The    very  same    process    inaugurated    by 
Cuvier  and  his  followers  in  the  science  of 


water ;  say  four,  six,  or  eight  feet  beneath 
low-water  level.      These  stake-heads  mark 


palaeontology  is  now   carrying   on  in  that  |  out  the  sites,  and  the   extent,  of  villages 


branch  of  archaeological  research  which  we 
have  under  our  eyes.  And  it  is  perhaps 
rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  in- 
ductive,   or   Baconian,   method   of  inquiry 


Now  it  need  not  be  said  that  stakes  of  solid 
wood  under  water  last  a  very  \ov.g  time ; 
but  they  perish  at  last.  Those  in  question 
have  doubtless  been  wasted  bv  the  action  of 


seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  !  the  water  down  to  the  point  at  which  their 
antiquarian  study  much  later  than  in  scien-  I  further  decay  is  arrested  by  the  casing  of 
tific.  Antiquarian  investigation,  until  within  i  silt.  But  the  wood  wastes  more  rapidly  in 
a  very  recent  period,  was  certainly  all  "  de-  j  the  upper  and  agitated,  than  in  the  lower 
ductive."  That  is,  it  was  the  habit  to  ad-  j  ^^^  more  tranquil,  stratum  of.  water.  If, 
here  in  a  general  way  to  some  ethnological  \  therefore,  the  piles  have  been  worn  down  to 
or  other  theory,  and  then  to  search  for  evi-  the  actual  silt,  these  are  the  most  ancient. 


dence  to  support  it.     "  The  inductive  phi- 
losopher,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  **  is  naturally 


If  they  still  project  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
silt,  then  the  destructive  action  of  the  lower 


cautious,  patient,  and  somewhat  creeping ;  1  stratum  of  water  has  not  yet  completed  its 
while  the  deductive  philosopher  is  remarka-  I  work.  These,  therefore,  are  the  remnants 
ble  for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often  rash-  of  comparatively  modern  "  pile-buildings  ;  " 
ness."  *  Certainly  the  latter  were  the  |  ^g^^»  it  may  be,  posterior  to  the  former. 
*  We  cannot  cite  this  name  without  adding  the  '  was  permitted  to  accomplish,  we  of  the  present 
expression  of  no  transitory  regret.  Every  student :  ^'^Y  cannot  but  recognize  tiiat  wo  have  lost  in  liira 
of  social  history  must  feel  it  as  a  personal  loss,  one  whose  originality  of  thought  was  great,  but 
that  he  is  no  more  to  grapple  with  that  vigorous  ' '^^''o  was  still  more  remarkal)le  for  reproducnig  and 
and  self-sustained  intellecr,  to  feel  the  edge  of  that  i  marshalling  with  extraordinary  distinctness  ii  class 
trenchant  style.  Whatever  judgment  posterity  "^  thoughts  very  prevalent  hi  the  miuds  of  this 
may  form  of  the  value  of  so  much  as  Air.  Buckle    generation. 
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And,  if  we  understand  our  authorities  aright 
— but  this  is  a  point  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
importance,  on  which  we  do  not  feel  quali- 
fied to  speak  except  "  under  reserve  " — the 
respective  character  of  the  objects  of  anti- 
quity found  in  these  different  places  corre- 
spond with  the  indications  of  comparative 
antiquity  afforded  by  the  length  of  the 
stakes.  In  the  next  place :  a  double  range 
of  stakes  is  often  found  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  mass  of  stakes  to  the  shore.  This 
denotes  the  bridge  which  connected  the 
settlement  with  the  main  land.  Scattered 
on  the  silt,  among  the  stakes,  or  close  to 
them,  lie  fragments  of  wooden  beams, 
roughly  squared.  These  must  have  been 
part  of  the  platform,  raised  on  the  stakes, 
which  supported  the  houses.  They  are  in 
many  cases  partially  charred  by  fire.  The 
village  was,  therefore,  destroyed  by  fire. 
Buried  in  the  silt,  by  their  side,  are  quanti- 
ties of  wattles,  twisted  into  such  shapes  as 
to  form  part  of  a  concave  framework ;  to- 
gether with  bits  of  clay  casing,  similarly 
concave.  These  were  portions  of  the  walls, 
with  their  lining,  of  the  circular  huts  which 
we  must  conceive  perched  on  the  platforms. 
Among  these  lie  lumps  of  matted  foliage 
and  moss,  huge  stags'  horn,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  These  probably  formed 
part  of  the  rude  furniture  of  the  cabins. 
There  are  also  trunks  of  trees,  partially 
hollow ;  these  people,  therefore,  used  canoes. 
From  the  concavity  of  the  wattles  and  casings 
we  arrive  at  a  notion  of  the  ordinary  size  of 
the  cottages  (generally,  says  M.  Troyon, 
from  three  to  four  yards  in  diameter).  By 
the  number  of  piles  we  calculate  the  size  of 
the  platform.  Putting  the  two  together,  we 
arrive  at  the  probable  number  of  cottages. 
Adding  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number 
of  dwellers  in  ev2ry  such  cottage,  we  have  the 
probable  population. 

The  *'  objects  "  made  of  durable  materials, 
found  in  the  silt  among  these  ruins,  are,  as 
we  have  said,  almost  innumerable.  In  many 
of  the  villages  these  are  of  stone  exclusively, 
or  mixed  only  with  fragments  of  wrought 
bone  and  earthenware.  The  stone  is  com- 
monly serpentine,  or  other  similar  native 
rock.  But  a  kind  of  flint  is  also  largely 
used.  This  is  not  found  nearer  than  in 
France  or  Germany.  The  people,  there- 
fore, had  some  slight  traffic  with  these 
neighboring  parts.     They  comprise  knife- 


blades,  arrow  and  lance-heads,  saws,  ham- 
mers, borers,  needles,  above  all,  axes  and 
hatchets  of  most  various  size  and  shape, 
and  prepared  to  be  fitted  to  handles  by 
sundry  ingenious  devices.  Now  where  these 
alone  are  found,  the  conclusion  is,  that  the 
villages  belonged  to  a  people  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals, — that  they  are  of 
what  is  now  familiarly  danominated  the 
"  age  of  stone."  But,  here  and  there, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  stone  and  bone 
objects,  there  is  some  fragment  of  an  imple- 
ment of  metal,  or  an  ornament  of  coral  or 
amber.  Ergb,  the  inhabitants  had  some 
traffic  with  distant  parts.  They,  or  their 
neighbors,  from  whom  they  could  obtain 
these  things  by  exchange,  were  visited  by 
the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  we  next  examine  the  remains  of 
another  village,  in  which  these  objects  of 
metal  are  multiplied.  Weapons  and  do- 
mestic implements  of  bronze  are  mingled 
with  those  of  stone.  These  are  cliietly  war- 
like— sword  and  hatchet  blades,  and  so  forth, 
— arrows  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  stone 
villages ;  but  they  are  also,  in  great  part, 
domestic,  together  with  a  singular  abun- 
dance of  personal  ornaments  and  baubles — 
hair-pins,  buttons,  chains,  and  the  like. 
Therefore,  a  race  of  superior  acquirements 
to  the  former  was,  at  one  time,  established 
in  the  same  localities,  and  (as  we  shall  see) 
remained  there  long.  But  might  not  these 
have  been  only  the  descendants  of  the 
•'  stone  "  race,  improved  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  working 
metals  ?  The  Swiss  antiquaries  reply,  with 
confidence,  no ;  and  mainly  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  Bronze  is  a  mixed  metal,  of 
copper  and  tin.  Had  the  natives  learned, 
and  then  improved,  the  art  of  working  in 
metal,  their  first  essays  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  in  a  single  metah  Implements 
of  copper  alone  have  been  in  fact  discovered 
in  some  Eastern  countries  ;  but  none  such 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Switzerland. 
Again,  tin,  one  of  the  materials  of  bronze, 
is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  metals,  and  derived 
by  the  ancients  apparently  from  one  quarter 
alone,  the  British  Islands.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, much  more  probable  that  the  metal 
should  have  reached. Switzerland,  in  general, 
in  its  composite  state,  than  that  the  amalga- 
mation should  have  been  effected  there ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  art  of 
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amalgamation  was  at  some  time  known  to  no  habits  which  wedded  them  to  a  waterside 
the  Swiss  Lacustrines,  since  blocks  of  copper  '  life.  But  men  in  later  ages  returned  to  those 
and  tin  were  discovered  in  one  locality  scp-  spots  of  peculiar  natural  advantage  which 
arate  from  each  other,  and  with  traces  of  a  j  the  primajvals  had  utilized.  The  cities  of 
foundry  (at  Thonon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  Zurich  and  Geneva,  as  well  as  various 
see  Troyon,  p.  310).  Again :  though  many  ^  smaller  towns,  rest  on  the  sites  of  buried 
settlements  founded  in  the  stone  era  were   lake-villages. 

also  peopled  by  the  bronze  race,  there  are  But  the  same  process  of  induction  which 
many  others  which  show  no  signs  of  such  has  led  us  to  these  general  conclusions  as  to 
occupxincy,  but  exhibit  apparent  traces  of !  the  history  of  these  lacustrine  ract>s,  reveals 
violent  destruction  by  fire.  Putting  all  to  us  also  the  most  curious  and  minute  cir- 
these     things     togetl 


ether,  the  antiquaries 
adopt,  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
that,  in  Switzerland  at  least,  the  men  of 
bronze  were  new  comers,  who  conquered, 
and  ultimately  exterminated,  their  feebler 
predecessors. 

But  the  subsequent  age  of  bronze  was  of 
very  long  duration.  This  is  proved  by  the 
thickness  of  the  strata  of  relics,  and  by  the 
considerable  difference  of  length  in  the  un- 
covered portions  of  the  stakes  in  different 
bronze  villages  respectively.  Its  society 
perished  at  last  by  violence,  as  that  of  the 
former  age  had  done.  This  is  shown  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  signs  of  destruction. 
The  people  who  destroyed  it  wielded  swords 
and  spears  of  iron,  as  their  relics  testify. 
The  destruction  was  nearly  complete,  for  out 
of  sixty  or  eighty  villages  of  which  the  ex- 
istence in  the  bronze  age  is  hitherto  estab- 
lished, eleven  only  show  signs,  and  these 
slight,  of  having  still  been  occupied  in  the 
iron  age.  This  mysterious  bronze  nation, 
intercalated  between  the  first  "  pre-histori- 
cal  "  and  the  modern  race,  seems  in  Switzer- 
land to  have  perished  absolutely.  The  men 
of  iron  were  in  all  probability  the  Celts,  or 
Helvetians,  who  were  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland  known  to  the  Homans  :  and 
at  this  point  written  history  seems,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  out  present  knowledge, 
to  dovetail  in  with  that  inscribed  on  those 
mouldering  relics  which  have  now  been  tor- 
tured by  the  logic  of  science  into  yielding 
their  strange  confessions. 

One  fact  only,  connected  with  this  inva- 
sion by  the  iron  race,  is  so  curious  in  its 
general  bearing  on  history,  as  to  deserve 
mention  here.  We  have  seen  that  they  did 
not  occupy,  or  soon  abandoned,  the  lacus- 
trine dwellings.  They  were  stronger  and 
better  armed,  and  did  not  need  the  feeble 
protection  which  these  afibrded  to  their  pre- 
decessors.    They  were  not  traders,  and  had 


cumstances  respecting  their  mode  of  life.  A 
few  fragments  of  stone  or  bronzo,  pottery, 
and  bones,  heaped  up  confusedly  with  some 
other  objects  in  a  bed  of  silt,  serve  the  ofHpe 
of  a  volume  of  contemporary  memoirs. 
These  people,  especially  of  the  stone  age, 
were  of  smaller  stature  than  the  present  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  This  is  proved  by 
the  size  of  their  ornaments,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  grasp  of  the  handles  of  tiieir  im- 
plements. They  were  a  race  of  hunters  : 
this  is  shown  by  their  arrow-heads  and  lance- 
heads,  and,  further,  by  the  bones  of  wild 
animals, — the  elan,  the  deer,  the  wild  boar, 
and  others, — heaped  together  round  their 
dwellings.  But  they  were  also  pastoral :  for 
the  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  mure  rarely 
of  a  small  species  of  horse,  are  found  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  former.  They 
were  to  some  extent  agricultural :  for  grains 
of  wheat  and  six-rowed  barley,  kernels  of 
cultivated  fruit,  nuts,  nay,  slices  of  small 
apples  and  pears  as  if  cut  for  preserving,  and 
cakes  of  unleavened  meal,  are  found  among 
the  other  relics.  There  are  traces,  though 
less  certain,  of  mats,  or  cordage,  ox  hemp  or 
flax.  All  these  are  in  general  found  charred 
by  fire  :  the  remnants  of  the  last  dinner  per- 
haps of  the  unfortunate  Lacustrines,  before 
the  men  of  bronze,  or  those  of  iron,  de- 
stroyed them  and  their  inhabitants  together. 
Few  human  bones  are  found  among  the 
relics  of  the  earlier  periods :  there  were, 
therefore,  no  savage  or  murderous  rites  prac- 
tised ;  and  such  bones  as  are  found  m^y  have 
belonged  to  individuals  slain  in  tlu  last 
assault.  But  appearances  arc  very  duibrent 
in  the  age  of  iron :  then  human  sacrifice 
seems  to  have  been  abundantly  perfoiMned  j 
in  one  place,  the  skeletons  of  four  young 
women,  in  distorted  attitudes,  have  boo.i  dis- 
interred, along  with  fragments  of  broken 
ornaments  ;  the  victims  probably  of  some  of 
those  sanguinary  rites  ; — 
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— "  quibns  immitis  placatur  sani^uino  diro 
Teatates,  liorreiisque  feris  altaribus  llesus." 

The  pre-historical  men  had  their  domestic 
animals,  and  fed  their  dogs  with  the  relics 
of  their  dinner ;  for  it  is  found  that  almost 
all  the  bones  containing  marrow  are  broken, 
while  many  of  them  are  marked  by  the  teeth 
of  dogs.  They  preferred  spring  water  to  the 
flat  beverage  of  their  own  lakes  ;  for  among 
their  pottery  are  found  fragments  of  vases 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter — and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture  what  other  purposes  these 
can  have  served.  But  there  are  other  vases 
curiously  and  artistically  punched  with  round 
holes,  disposed  in  lines.  These  could  not 
have  held  any  liquid,  but  they  probably  did 
hold  curd,  from  which  the  liquor  had  been 
expressed  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pfahlbau- 
ten  on  Lake  Leman,  like  their  successors  in 
the  modern  chalets,  were  therefore  skilled  in 
the  confection  of  laitages.  Lastly,  however 
great  their  antiquity,  they  were  not,  in  the 
common  phrase,  antediluvian ;  they  belonged 
to  the  modern  era,  geologically  speaking. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  different  animals  or  a  different 
climate  from  those  of  modern  Switzerland. 
Their  animals  are  all  of  races  existing  in 
that  country ;  their  vegetables,  all  but  one 
or  two,  of  which  the  water-chestnut  {Trapa 
natans)  is  mentioned  as  the  most  remark- 
able. 

What  is  established  in  these  respects  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  the  age  of  stone,  seems 
also  generally  true  of  that  of  bronze.  The 
men  of  that  age  had  made,  no  doubt,  that 
advance  which  the  more  powerful  nature  of 
the  means  at  their  disposal  secured  to  them. 
Their  *'  Pfahlbauten  "  were,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what farther  advanced  into  the  lakes  than 


world, — of  which  the  records  are  said  to 
found  deep  under  the  foundations  of  Baby- 
lon ;  insomuch  that  the  migrations  of  these 
first  colonists  of  the  West  may  be  traced, 
according  to  some  authorities,  by  their 
graves.  Their  dead  were  deposited  in 
"  stone-chests  "  or  cells,  constructed  gene- 
rally of  three  or  four  large  flat  slabs,  adapted 
to  contain  bodies  doubled  up,  face  and  knees 
together,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the 
breast.  Few  of  these  have  indeed  been 
found  in  Switzerland  ;  but  such  as.  there  are 
exhibit  these  peculiarities.  Whether  this 
posture  was  adopted,  as  some  fancy,  from 
analogy  to  that  of  the  infant  in  the  womb, 
or  whether  (which  seems  the  similar  inter- 
pretation) because  it  required  least  room  and 
exacted  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  characteristic  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, and  still  subsists,  like  other  usages  of 
the  like  antiquity,  only  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  such  as  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  Africa  and  America.  Such  was 
the  mode  of  sepulture  of  the  primitive  race. 
But  how  long  it  continued  is  not  so  clear. 
We  must  not  be  too  systematic  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Lubbock  says  {Natural  History 
Revieio,  Jan.  1862)  that  "the  very  same 
position  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
common  in  early  British  tombs,"  which  are, 
in  comparison,  but  of  yesterday.  And  the 
Swiss  authorities  themselves  (like  those  of 
the  North)  seem  very  uncertain  as  to  its  em- 
ployment in  the  age  of  bronze.  We  rather 
infer,  from  M.  Troyon's  book  (notwithstand- 
ing some  expressions  which  seem  contradic- 
tory, see  p.  302),  that  he  believes  interment, 
without  burning,  to  have  continued  through- 
out the  era  of  bronze.  At  Sion,  and  at 
Chardonne,   near    Vevey,    instruments    of 
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those  of  the  men  of  stone  ;  showing,  either  \  bronze  have  been  found  in  primitive  tombs. 


that  they  had  more  powerful  enemies  to  dread 
from  landwards,  or,  that  the  possession  of 
metals  enabled  them  to  cut  timber  more 
easily,  and  use  it  more  profusely.  But  their 
general  mode  of  life  on  the  lakes  remained 
much  the  same  with  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors. It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to 
establish  one  difference  between  them,  so 
remarkable  as  to  require  distinct  notice ; 
namely,  as  to  their  mode  of  sepulture. 

The  men  of  stone  certainly  followed  (in 
Switzerland  as  in  Scandinavia)  that  most 
primaeval  of  sepulchral  usages,  which  spread 


But  the  bodies  seem  to  have  been  deposited 
there  in  the  natural  attitude.  The"  ancient 
practice  of  bending  the  body  together  would 
seem  to  have  been  discontinued  at  some 
time  in  the  intermediate  age.  On  these 
questions,  however,  the  records  are  scanty, 
and  speak  but  doubtfully.  This  much  alone 
is  certain :  that  the  custom  of  burning  the 
dead,  or  "  incineration,"  as  antiquaries  call 
it,  together  with  the  "  tumulus,"  or  mound 
raised  over  the  ashes,  appears  universally  to 
commence  with  the  advent  of  the  age  of  iron, 
and  "  clearly  designates  the  establishment  of 
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(  Troyon,  p.  328.)  With  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers  our  present  researches  terminate. 
They  were  a  people  considerably  advanced 
both  in  the  arts  and  in  commerce  long  before 
the  Romans  knew  them  ;  how  long,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging.  At  Tiefenau,  near 
Berne,  is  the  field  of  a  great  unrecorded 
battle,  in  which  these  Helvetian  immigrants 
appear  .to  have  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other.  "  Fragments  of  chariots,  a  hun- 
dred swords,  remnants  of  coats  of  mail, 
lance-heads,  rings,  fibuloe,  ornaments,  vari- 
ous utensils,  coarse  earthenware,  and  frag- 
ments of  glass  bracelets,  accompanied  by 
some  thirty  coins,  of  Gaul  and  Marseilles, 
anterior  to  our  era,"  have  been  picked  up  on 
the  ground,  and  may  serve  as  the  memorials 
of  some  bloody  day,  when  these  conquerors 
revenged  on  each  other,  in  civil  conflict,  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  exterminated  "  men 
of  bronze." 

Of  the  religion  of  the  earliest  race  nothing 
is  known  ;  some  crescent-shaped  stone  arti- 
cles have  been  termed  amulets,  or  "  fetiches," 
by  antiquarians,  rather  from  not  knowing 
what  else  to  call  them  than  from  any  settled 
premises.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  age 
of  bronze.  For  we  cannot  attach  much  im- 
portance to  M.  Troyon's  ingenious  specula- 
tions about  "menhirs,"  "lacustrine  chapels," 
and  the  like,  there  being  really  nothing  to 
appropriate  these  monuments,  if  authentic 
monuments  at  all,  to  any  age  preceding  the 
Celtic,  (pp.  381-5.)  Nor  are  we  very  much 
impressed  by  the  arguments  which  make 
him  believe  that  the  primitive  mode  of  burial 
shows  that  his  pre-historical  race  "  believed 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  Not  until 
we  arrive  at  the  period  of  iron  do  we  find 
■substantial  traces  of  those  objects  and  ruins 
of  a  religious  character  which  constitute 
such  marked  features,  all  over  Europe,  in 
Celtic  antiquity. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  M.  Troyon  is  really  not  draw- 
ing on  his  imagination,  but  on  a  reasonably 
sufficient  stock  of  materials,  allowing  only 
for  some  tincture  of  that  kind  of  sober  ro- 
mance which  antiquaries  love,  when  he 
sketches  the  life  of  these  primitive  people  in 
language  like  that  of  an  actual  observer : — 

"  The  first  possessors  of  the  soil  (the  wild 
beasts)  had  to  retire  step  by  step  before  a 
new  population,  which  came  to  raise  upon 
the  waters  its  picturesque  groups  of  cabins, 
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the  smoke  from  whose  hearths  spread  itself 
in  the  air.  Fires  lighted  on  the  beach, 
where  the  domestic  animals  were  folded, 
served  to  keep  at  a  distance  during  the  night 
the  carnivorous  ones,  who  as  yet  had  only 
learnt  to  know  that  element  by  the  electric 
flushes  of  the  storm.  As  soon  as  the  lacus- 
trine habitation  had  attained  some  develop- 
ment, thousands  of  piles  supported  a  plat- 
I  form  crowned  by  numerous  circular  huts, 
I  with  conical  roofs.  A  narrow  bridge  con- 
nected these  dwellings  with  the  shore  ;  boats, 
fastened  to  the  piles,  served  for  fishing  and 
for  voyages  of  discovery.  Among  the 
trophies  of  the  chase  which  decorated  the 
dwellings,  were  the  antlers  of  huge  stags, 
bear-skins,  the  manes  of  wild  boars,  and  the 
skulls  of  wild  bulls.  The  furniture  was  of 
the  most  primitive  kind.  Leaves,  dried 
grass,  moss  and  straw  heaped  on  the  floor, 
served  the  purpose  of  beds.  On  the  hearth, 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was 
placed  the  ■pot-au-feu  of  the  family.  The 
earthenware  vessels  were  gi'ouped  in  some 
corner.  The  arms  and  various  utensils  hung 
from  the  roof.  These  slight  habitations 
sheltered  thousands  of  families  during  a 
number  of  centuries ;  but  who  will  ever  tell 
of  all  the  scenes  of  joy  and  grief  which  they 
have  witnessed !  .  .  . 

"  And  now,  after  enumerating  the  different 
branches  of  industry  which  characterized  the 
life  of  these  lacustrine  races,  it  may  be  not 
out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  inhabitant 
of  the  viillage  had  also  his  pleasures  and 
amusements.  The  stone  quoits  found  in  the 
lakes  resemble  those  which  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  still  employ  in  their  sports.  A 
people  of  huntsmen  must  have  found  pleas- 
ure in  the  handling  of  weapons,  and  in  rival- 
ries of  skill  and  dexterity  in  hitting  the 
mark,  throwing  the  javelin,  the  race  and  the» 
wrestle.  Living  on  the  lakes,  they  must 
have  frequently  made  it  an  amusement  to 
manage  the  oar,  or  to  cleave  the  waters  in 
swimming  matches.  The  children  of  the 
tribe,  like  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  our 
lakes  at  the  present  day,  played  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  or  plunged  into  it  from 
their  platforms.  Again,  when  we  see  how 
proud  these  people  were  of  adorning  them- 
selves with  rings  passed  round  all  their 
limbs,  with  long  pins,  small  chains,  pen- 
dents, and  even  rattles,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  they  were  not  less  attached  to 
amusement  and  fetes.  The  dances  which 
formed  part  of  their  religious  rites  had  not 
assuredly  a  character  exclusively  devotional ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  their  recreations 
and  sports  were  such  as  they  still  are  among 
tribes  which  have  not  got  beyond  the  extent 
of  progress  attained  by  the  ancient  Gauls. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  dispersed 
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from  the  labors  of  the  day,  returned  at  night 
to  seek  repose  in  their  dwellings  ;  but,  after 
their  labors,  the  breeze  of  evening,  in  the 
soft  moonlight,  invited  them  to  assemble  on 
the  platform,  where  their  gayety  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  modern  village  eve.  .^  .  . 
During  the  stormy  season,  the  dwelling, 
shaken  by  every  blast  of  wind,  afforded  at 
times  but  little  security.  The  angry  waves 
rolled  loudly  under  the  frail  hut,  plunged  in 
a  profound  obscurity  only  broken  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning.  Who  can  say  whether 
the  electric  fire  did  not  occasionally  consume 
the  lacustrine  hamlet  ?  and  how  can  we  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  the  confusion  of  an  entire 
population  endeavoring  to  save  its  aged  and 
children,  and  leaping  into  the  waves  to  swim 
to  the  shore  which  some  were  unable  to 
reach?  And  often  must  these  disastrous 
scenes  have  assumed  other  shapes:  the 
whistle  of  the  wind,  the  howl  of  wolves,  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  the  birds  of  night, 
must  have  excited  the  timid  imagination  of 
a  credulous  race,  inclined  to  the  marvellous, 
until  it  found  vent  for  superstition,  innate 
in  every  heart.  Then  the  family  circle  would 
draw  closer,  and  talk  over  the  mysteries  of 
the  supernatural  world."  {Troy on,  pp.  376- 
80.) 

To  trace  the  historical  course  and  geo- 
graphical bearings  of  the  revolutions  and  mi- 
grations which  established  each  successive 
stage  on  the  ruins  of  the  others  may  seem  a 
hopeless  task ;  it  is  at  all  events  far  beyond 
our  present  means  of  execution.  One  re- 
markable circumstance,  however,  is  thought 
by  the  Swiss  antiquaries  to  be  established ; 
that  is,  unless  subsequent  discoveries  chance 
to  upset  it,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so 
many  similar  generalizations.  The  relics  of 
the  age  of  bronze,  mingled  with  that  of 
Stone,  are  found  in  Western  Switzerland 
only — the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and 

so  forth.  In  Eastern  Switzerland  (Lakes  of  argument  with  singular  persistency,  M. 
Constance,  Zurich,  Moosseedorf,  etc.)  the  j  Xroyon  has  gone  (as  already  said)  so  far  as 
villages  as  yet  discovered  are  all  of  the  un-  |  ^yen  to  calculate  the  number  of  inhabitants 
mixed  period  of  stone.  And,  singularly  ^^ho  occupied  the  Lacustrine  settlements  of 
enough — possibly,  indeed,  through  some 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  yet  unknown, 
and  not  by  mere  coincidence — the  boundary 


that  they  stopped  short,  eastward,  in  their 
occupation  of  the  Alpine  land  at  this  point ; 
not  in  their  conquest  of  it,  for  the  stone  age 
Pfahlbauten  east  of  this  line  show  the  same 
signs  of  violent  destruction  as  those  to  the 
west. 

Can  we  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fam- 
ily and  origin  of  these  men  of  bronze,  the 
intermediate  race  between  the  primitive  and 
the  modern  ?  We  have  at  the  outset  of  this 
article  noticed  Worsaae's  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  at  least,  what  he  advanced,  with 
hesitation,  in  1847,  when  these  inquiries 
were  in  their  infancy.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  fashion  among  Swiss  antiquarians  to 
term  them  Celts,  and  thus  to  recognize  a 
prior  Celtic  invasion  of  bronze,  and  a  pos- 
terior Celto-Germanic,  or  Cymric,  or  Helve- 
tian of  iron.  But  M.  Troyon  confesses,  as 
it  seems  to  us  with  much  reason,  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  doctrine : — 

"  I  have  adopted,"  he  says  (p  419),  "  the 
general  denomination  of  Celts  for  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  the  age  of  bronze.  I  ad- 
mit, nevertheless,  that  the  question  may  be 
raised,  whether  the  Celts  did  not  in  truth 
arrive  in  the  West  at  the  epoch  of  the  first 
age  of  iron." 

He  then  shows,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  Celts,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  his- 
tory speaks  of  them,  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  as  well 
as  iron.  It  may  be  added  that  the  small 
and  delicate  figures  of  this  bronze  race  pre- 
sent no  analogy  to  those  of  the  sturdy  Celtic 
breed.  It  seems  safest,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  suppose  both  the  first  races  equally 
"  pre-historical,"  as  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge goes. 

Following   out   his   inductive   course   of 


between  these  two  classes  of  villages  seem 
exactly  to  coincide  with  that  which  divides 
the  French  from  the  German  population  of 
modern  Switzerland.  The  conjectural  ex- 
planation is  this:  that  the  immigration  of 
the  men  of  bronze  took  place  from  the  Medi- 


the  western  Swiss  lakes  during  the  bronze 
and  stone  periods  respectively.  The  process 
by  which  h3  constructs  this  curious  fabric 
of  reasoning  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Measuring  the  side  of  the  village  plat- 
form by  the  extent  of  space  occupied  by  ihe 
remains  of  piles,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  ap- 
proximative idea  of  the  number  of  huts 
which  the  village  might  contain.     One  of 


terranean  up  the  valley  of  the  Pwhonc,  and   the  largest,   that  at  Merges,  is  1,200  feet 
through  the  broad   gate  of  Lake   Leman;   long,  by  150  of  average  breadth,  which  gives 
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a  surface  of  180,000  square  feet.  Deducting 
half  this  surface  for  the  room  required  for 
ways  and  open  spaces  ;  and  covering  the 
other  with  huts  seventeen  feet  in  diameter, 
thickness  of  walls  inclusive,  and  leaving  out 
the  room  left  unoccupied  in  consequence  of 
the  circular  form  of  the  huts ;  we  find  that 
the  settlement  at  Merges  might  count  311 
huts.  We  may  assume  without  danger  of 
exaggeration  an  average  of  four  inmates  for 
each.  Population  therefore,  1,244.  Assum- 
ing the  same  premises,  the  eight  villages 
discovered  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  meas- 
uring respectively  from  8,000  to  160,000 
square  feet  of  surface,  would  contain  in  all 
5000  inhabitants,  or  an  average  of  625  to 
the  village.  The  68  lacustrine  settlements 
of  Western  Switzerland  in  the  age  of  bronze 
would  thus  give  a  total  of  42,500  inhabi- 
tants. While  for  the  preceding  period,  the 
lacustrine  population  scattered  from  Lake 
Leman  to  the  two  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  would  be  of  31,875  persons.  .  .  . 
If  I  enter  into  these  details "  (adds  M. 
Troyon,  modestly),  "  it  is  especially  with  the 
object  of  inviting  observations  which  may 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  more  complete  re- 
€ults." 

He  compares  these  numbers  with  that  of  the 
Helvetian  emigration  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  368,000  persons,     (p.  403.)  i 

Nor  have  our  antiquaries  shrunk  from  ap- 
plying the  same  at  once  adventurous  and 
logical  method  of  inquiry  to  a  problem  of 
much  greater  interest — that  of  the  antiquity 
and  duration  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
stone  and  bronze  periods  iu  Switzerland. 
This  they  have  endeavored  by  the  use  of 
geological  data.  The  following  is  the  in- 
stance employed  by  M.  Troyon  :— 

Yverdun — famous  half  a  century  ago  all 
over  the  world,  on  account  of  its  citizen, 
Pestalozzi — is  built  between  the  site  of  the 
Ptoman  (and  Gaulish)  city  Eburodunum  and 
the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  It  stands  on  ground 
gained  from  the  lake  by  the  alluvium  of  the 
Orbe  torrent.  The  ridge  on  which  Eburo- 
dunum stood  is  now  2,500  feet  from  the 
lake.  It  is  presumable  that  it  was  aban- 
doned for  the  modern  Yverdun,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  allu- 
vium. And  it  seems,  from  evidence  which 
M.  Troyon  details,  that  the  ridge  in  question 
was  still  bathed  by  the  lake  about  A.D.  300. 
If  so,  fifteen  centuries  have  been  required  to 
raise  a  space  2,500  feet  wide  above  the  wa- 
ters.   Now  following  the  same  torrent  of 


the  Orbe  above  Eburodunum,  and,  at  3,000 
feet  from  that  site,  at  the  foot  of  a  kind  of 
island  in  the  marsh  called  the  Mont  de 
Chamblon,  we  find  rows  of  pileheads,  indica- 
tive of  the  site  of  a  village  of  the  first  period, 
buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  valley.  There  was,  therefore,  once  a 
lacustrine  village  3,000  feet  from  Eburo- 
dunum, and  5,500  feet  from  the  present 
lake.  Now,  assuming,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  alluvium  was  the  same  before 
A.D.  300  as  it  has  been  since,  this  gives  us 
some  eighteen  centuries  more  for  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  abandonment  of 
this  lacustrine  village  (on  the  retreating  of 
the  waters),  and  the  era  of  a.d.  300  afore- 
said. In  other  words,  the  abandonment  in 
question  took  place  3,300  years  ago ;  which, 
as  it  happens,  agrees  nearly  with  a  similar 
estimate  of  M.  Worsaae  in  his  Northern 
Antiquities. 

These  calculations  are  no  doubt  ingenious, 
but  M.  Troyon  himself  readily  admits  that 
they  are  subject  to  many  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  fact,  another  observer,  M.  Mor- 
lot  ("Le9on  d'Ouverture  d'un  Cours*sur  la 
Haute  Antiquite,  fait  a  I'Academie  de  Lau- 
sanne," cited  by  Mr.  Lubbock),  arrives  at  a 
difierent  result  from  the  same  process  of 
calculation,  applied  in  the  case  of  similar 
lacustrine  vestiges  found  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  Tiniere,  a  torrent  which  falls  into  the 
head  of  Lake  Leman  at  Villeneuve.  The 
estimates  obtained  from  his  data  incline  M. 
Morlot  "  on  the  whole,  to  suppose  for  the 
bronze  era  an  antiquity  of  from  three  thou- 
sand to  four  thousand  years,  for  the  stone 
era  of  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
years."  * 

*  We  can  do  no  more  than  advert  in  passing  to 
tlio  daring  calculations  which  51.  Morlot  has  just 
communicated  to  the  Soci^t^  Vaudoise  des  fcjei- 
c-nces  Katurelles  (Revue  Suisse,  April,  1862,)  de- 
rived from  tiie  so-called  diluvial  deposits,  in  the 
valleys  which  open  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
''  I'here  must  have  been  successively  a^rs^.  glacier 
epoch,  then  a  Jirst  diluvian  epoch"  witliout  large 
glaciers,  then  a  second  very  long  glacier  epoch, 
then  a  second  diluvian  without  large  glaciers,  and 
tlien  the  modern  epoch.  .  .  .  'I'he  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry  is:  a  duration  of  a  thousand  cen- 
turies at  least  for  the  last  geological  epoch,  which 
commenced  immediately  after  the  dii^'.ippearance 
of  the  great  glaciers,  characterized  bv  the  presence 
of  the  Mammoth  {Elcphts  primif/enius),  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  first  appearance  of  man; 
which  duration  ended  at  the  commencement  of  the 
modern  epoch,  which  last  has  now  coutinued  about 
one  hundred  centuries." 
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It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  as  yet 
transpired,  through  these  Swiss  discoveries, 
which  militates  very  seriously  with  the 
assumptions  of  those  who  are  resolved  to 
abide  by  the  limit  of  six  thousand  years, 
assigned  by  popular  theology  as  the  duration 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  But  no  student  can 
honestly  or  consistently  embark  on  that  vast 
sea  of  inquiry  which  modern  ethnological 
speculation  is  opening,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  disregard  a  doctrine  which  first  assumes 
that  Scripture  is  intended  to  teach  us  chro- 
nology, and  then  establishes,  as  scriptural 
chronology,  a  mere  series  of  traditional  and 
most  imperfect  deductions  from  Scripture. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the 
subjugation  or  destruction  of  that  "  Tura- 
nian," or  pre-historical  people,  whose  ex- 
istence and  activity  on  the  surface  of  Europe 
are  now  brought  to  light  in  so  many  unex- 
pected ways,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  must 
have  been  prior  sojourners  on  the  earth  for 
some  extensive  period  of  lime.  Their  works, 
performed  with  none  but  stone  implements, 
are  enormous  ;  it  may  almost  be  said,  more 
enormous  in  relation  to  the  power  which  they 
■wielded  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  They  possessed  domesticated  ani- 
mals ;  in  a  few  cases  they  tilled  the  ground. 
How  many  ages  of  stationary  or  slowly  pro- 
gressive condition  do  these  circumstances 
indicate  ?  Or,  if  we  prefer  the  once  popular 
theory  of  degeneracy,  and  believe  that  the 
inferior  races  of  man  are  the  deteriorated 
relics  of  an  ancient  and  lost  civilization,  then 
how  many  ages  of  decline  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  state  of  timorous  impotence,  the 
diminutive  figures  and  small  bodily  powers, 
of  which  these  remains  give  evidence  ?  And 
again,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  ancient  of 
these  lacustrine  people  were  only  contempo- 
rary with  our  existing  Faunna  and  Flora. 
The  relics  of  the  "  drift-men  "  discovered  by 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  since  that  time  in  Suffolk  and 
elsewhere,  while  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  early  lacustrines  in  character,  are  af- 
firmed to  be  contemporary  with  those  of  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  "  Pleistocene  "  geo- 
logical period.*     Nay,  one   of   the  latest 

*  We  do  but  touch  on  this  highly  interesting  , 
part  of  tlie  subject  on  the  present  occasion  for   contemporaneous  with  such  mutations,  were 
various  reasons;  one  of  which  is,  that  we  observe   the  preliminary  questions  which  presented 

the  announcement  of  an  hitendcd  wok  on  it  by  Sir  ^^gj^^gelves  in  grappling  with  the  problem 
Cnarles  Lve  I.     Ko  topic  can  be  imagnied  better!  ^    i  i,  r„    ;„o„ir,«  ,.r.«r,  i;i-£.  t1io 

suited  for  that  inductiv'e  genius,  and  tluxt  spirit  of  I  suggested  by  a  peculiar  insular  race  like  the 
patient  investigation,  which  have  placed  him  at '  Mmcopies.  Certain  it  was,  that  geologists 
the  head  of  his  own  class  of  scientific  explorers. 


authorities  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Prestwich 
(in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
March  last)  is  disposed  to  assign  to  them  a 
date  "  antecedent  to  the  excavation  of  many 
of  our  great  river  valleys."  In  the  face  of 
discoveries  which  seem  to  stretch  farther  and 
farther  back  into  the  night  of  ages, — 

"  Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengthening  as  we  go," — 

it  behoves  us  for  the  present  to  maintain  at 
least  the  attitude  of  serious  and  unprejudiced 
expectation.  And  we  cannot  refrain  from 
introducing  here  certain  very  instructive  re- 
marks of  Professor  Owen,  on  the  remains  of 
a  human  individual  of  a  singular  race,  the 
"  Mincopies  "  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  We 
quote  from  a  recent  number  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Geographical  Society : — 

"  Professor  Owen  observed  that  the  bones 
were  those  of  a  man  to  all  appearance  in  the 
prime  of  life,  w7io  evidently  did  not  exceed 
four  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  bones,  he  might  say  he  never 
saw  any,  in  texture,  or  in  the  development 
of  their  processes  or  ridges,  or  in  any  of 
those  characteristics  which  indicated  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  frame  by  a  healthy 
individual,  so  strongly  marked  as  in  those 
of  the  little  man  whose  skeleton  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Mouatt." 

After  observing  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  detect  in  the  skull  of  the  Andamanner 
any  of  those  special  indications  which  would 
have  induced  him  to  conclude  in  favor  of 
aifinity  with  the  Malay,  Mongolian,  Negro, 
or  any  other  well  known  race  of  men,  the 
Professor  proceeded  to  make  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"  Why  should  ethnologists,  when  they 
come  to  study  the  natures  of  an  insulated 
group  of  people  like  the  Andamanners,  deem 
it  necessary  to  determine  to  what  contem- 
poraneous people  they  were  allied,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had  been  derived  from 
some  existing  and  neighboring  land  ?  Geo- 
logical science  had  established  the  fact  of 
continuous  and  progressive,  though  ex- 
tremely slow,  mutation  of  land  and  sea  ;  and 
had  taught  them  that  the  continents  of  mod- 
ern geography  were  only  the  last  phases  of 
thesu  mutations.  How  long  the  human  spe- 
cies had  existed,  and  how  far  they  had  been 
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had  conceived  that  the  islands  on  the  south 
of  the  present  great  continent  of  Asia  might 
be  remnants  of  some  antecedent  very  dis- 
tinct group  of  land.  ...  In  confirmation  of 
that  idea,  they  had  the  result  of  the  geolog- 
ical researches  of  Cautley,  Faulkner,  and 
others  in  India,  which  seemed  to  show  that 
the  Himalayas  had  risen,  lifling  up  the  fos- 
siliferousbe'ds  on  their  present  slopes,  within 
comparatively  recent  geological  time,  prov- 
ing thdt  India  had  been  the  site  of  one  of 
the  latest  of  those  great  upheaving  forces 
that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  conti- 
nents. Was  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the 
Andamanners  might  have  come  from  JioioJiere 
— that  is  to  say,  from  no  actual  contiguous 
and  separate  land,  but  might  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  race,  belonging  to  a 
former  continent  that  had  almost  disap- 
peared ?  " 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  this  great  enigma 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  various  coun- 
tries, are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking  its 
solution,  let  us  conclude  by  directing  our 
attention  from  the  opening  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  long  lacustrine  history.  We  seem 
able  to  connect  our  lake-dwellers,  a  parte 
antk,  in  scholastic  language,  with  those  races 
of  men  of  which  there  is  geological  record 
only.  A  jy arte  post,  we  can  connect  them  by 
fair  reasoning  with  times  absolutely  recent, 
and  show  the  latest  of  their  primeval  erec- 
tions shattered  by  modern  artillery.  This 
connection  is  to  be  traced  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  "  crannoges,"  or  lacustrine 
fortresses  on  small  stockaded  islands ;  a  very 
curious  chapter  in  archroology,  and  one 
which  has  been  developed  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  recent  discoveries  in  Switzer- 
land. 

These  "  crannoges  "  have  of  late  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  antiquaries,  and,  in 
particular,  of  Dr.  Wilde,  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Correspondence  to  the  Iloyal  Irish 
Academy,  and  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  the 
distinguished  architect.  They  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  former  gentleman,  in  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy"  (1857 :) — 

"  In  most  districts  in  which  these  islands 
were  found,  several  small  lakes  are  clustered 
together.  They  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
arcificial  islands,  but  chrans :  small  islets, 
or  shallows,  of  clay  and  marl  in  these  lakes, 
which  were  probably  dry  in  summer  time, 
but  submerged  in  winter.  These  were  en- 
larged and  fortified  by  piles  of  oaken  timber, 


and  in  some  cases  by  stone  work.  A  few 
were  approached  by  moles  or  causeways; 
but  generally  speaking,  they  were  completely 
insulated,  and  only  accessible  by  boat ;  and 
it  is  notable  that  in  almost  every  instance  an 
ancient  canoe  was  discovered  in  connection 
with  the  crannoge.  Being  thus  insulated, 
they  afforded  secure  places  of  retreat  from 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  were  the  fast- 
nesses of  predatory  chiefs  or  robbers,  to 
which  might  be  conveyed  the  booty  of  a 
marauding  excursion,  or  the  produce  of  a 
cattle  raid.  ...  It  is  manifest,  from  ^  the 
quantity,  age,  and  variety  of  the  antiquities 
discovered  in  these  "  crannoges,"  that  they 
had  been  long  occupied.  We  likewise  learn 
from  their  recent  submerged  condition,  ho\jr 
much  water  had  accumulated  on  the  face  of 
the  country  since  their  construction,  proba^ 
bly  owing  to  the  great  decrease  of  forest 
timber,  and  the  increased  growth  of  bog. 
From  the  additions  made  to  the  height  of 
the  stockades,  and  also  from  the  traces  of 
fii-e  discovered  at  different  elevations  in  tht 
sections  made  of  these  islands,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  rise  of  the  waters  commenced 
during  the  period  of  their  occupation." 

The  following  is  the  general  description 
of  these  "  crannoges,"  given  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Board  of  Works : — 

"They  are  surrounded  by  stockades  driven 
in  a  circle  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  but  in  some  cases  the  inclosure  is 
larger,  and  oval  in  shape.  The  stakes  of 
these  are  generally  of  oak,  mostly  of  young 
trees,  from  four  to  nine  inches  broad,  usu- 
ally in  a  single  row,  but  sometimes  in  double, 
and  in  a  few  instances  in  treble.  The  por- 
tions of  these  stakes  remaining  in  the  ground 
generally  bear  the  marks  of  the  hatchet  by 
which  they  were  felled.  Several  feet  of  these 
piles  must  have  originally  projected  above 
the  water,  and  were  probably  interlaced  with 
horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  screen 
or  breastwork.  The  surface  within  the 
rounded  enclosure  is  sometimes  covered  over 
with  a  layer  of  round  logs  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  four  to  six  feet,  over  which  w'at 
placed  more  or  less  stones,  clay,  or  gravel. 
In  some  instances,  this  platform  is  confined 
to  a  portion  of  the  island.  Besides  these, 
pieces  of  oak  framing,  with  mortises  and 
checks  cut  in  them,  having  been  found 
within  the  circle  of  the  outer  work.  In 
almost  every  case,  a  collection  of  flat  stones 
was  discovered  near  the  centre  of  the  inclos- 
ure, apparently  serving  for  a  hearlh  ;  iu  some 
instances  two  or  three  such  hearths  were 
discovered  at  different  points  of  the  cran- 
noge. .  .  .  Considerable  quantities  of  the 
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bones  of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  swine,  were  \  -records  of  the  Irish  population.     Dr.  Wile 


also  discovered  upon  or  around  the  island." 
(Wilde's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  224.) 

At  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  "  cran- 
nogcs,"  or  rather  of  the  foundations  which 
mark  thfii'*  site,  have  now  been  disinterred, 
chiefly  m  the  small  lakes  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
have  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
"  Piahlbauton  "  of  Switzerland  in  their  style 
of  construction.  The  Swiss  lake-dweller 
lived,  generally  speaking,  in  deeper  waters  ; 
and,  instead  of  filling  these,  raised  over 
them  a  platform  on  piles.  The  native  of 
Ireland  chose  a  spot  in  some  shallow  mere, 
or  a  compound  of  unreclaimed  swamp  and 
water,  raised  the  site  with  stones  or  earth, 
and  surrounded  it  with  wattle  or  timber 
fences.  And  the  Swiss  constructions  may 
be  thought  to  have  served  primarily  the 
purpose  of  habitation ;  the  Irish  that  of 
refuge  or  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  anal- 
ogies are,  on  the  whole,  more  remarkable 
than  the  difTerences.  In  some  shallow  Swiss 
"waters,  indeed,  the  villages  seem  to  have 
approximated  to  the  "  crannoge  "  in  actual 
character,  of  which  there  are  instances  at 
Steinberg,  in  the  Lake  of  Biel,  and  in  the 
little  Lake  of  Inkwyl.  Some  Irish  "  cran- 
noges,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  spacious 
enough  for  the  site  of  villages.  And,  like 
the  Swiss  Piahlbauten,  they  furnish  to  the 
digger  great  quantities  of  articles,  not  war- 
like only,  but  including  household  imple- 
ments and  personal  ornaments.  These, 
however,  testify  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  the  Swiss.  The  animal  remains  are 
gaid  to  be  all  of  domestic  kinds  ;  some  of  a 
very  fine  race  of  short-horned  oxen  ;  some 
having  the  mark  of  slaughtering  in  the 
modern  fashion,  by  the  blow  of  an  axe. 
Stone  weapons  and  tools,  so  common  in  the 
Swiss  lakes,  are  rare  in  Ireland.  Bronze  is 
also  rare  ;  iron  and  bone  the  principal  ma- 
terials used.  Articles  of  gold,  occasional 
among  the  Swiss  relics  of  the  supposed 
primitive  races,  very  common  among  the 
Scandinavian,  have  not  been  as  yet  discov- 
ered among  the  Irish. 

The  "  crannoges  "  are  therefore  more  re- 

"it   than    the    "  Pfahlbauten,"   as  far   as 

ing  knowledge   enables   us   to  judge. 

U  whatever  period  the  use  of  them  may 

commenced,  we  know,  at  all    events, 

is  coeval  with  the  earliest  historical 


has  traced  a  continuous  series  of  notices' 
respecting  them,  in  chronicles,  from  the 
ninth  century  after  Christ  down  to  the  sev- 
enteenth. The  earliest  discovered  and  ex- 
amined "  crannoge,"  in  modern  times — that 
of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath,  of 
which  the  remains  present  "  a  huge  circular 
mound  of  520  feet  in  circumference,"  whence 
above  150  cartloads  of  bones  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  other  anim?-ls,  together  with  "  a  vast 
collection  of  antiquities,  warlike,  culinary, 
personal,  and  ornamental,  of  stone,  w^ood, 
bronze,  and  iron,"  have  been  drawn — hap- 
pens to  be  also  the  earliest  to  which  histori- 
cal allusion  has*  been  found.  In  the  old 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  we  are 
told  that  Cineadh,  son  of  Conairg,  *'  brake 
down  the  island  of  Loch  Gavan  (Lagore)  to 
the  very  bottom,"  A.D.  848.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  have 
repeated  accounts  of  onslaughts  by  one  na- 
tive chief  on  the  "  crannoge  "of  another.  The 
map  of  the  escheated  territories,  or  "  Piatt 
of  the  county  of  Monaghan,"  1591,  contains 
rough  sketches  of  the  dwellings  of  the  petty 
chiefs  of  Monaghan,  which  are  in  all  cases 
surrounded  by  water.  "The  crannoge," 
says  Mr.  Shirley,  (Account  of  the  Territory 
or  Dominion  of  Farney),  **  was  the  universal 
system  of  defence  in  the  north  of  Ireland." 
Thus,  one  Thomas  Phettiplace,  in  his  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government,  as  to 
"  what  castles  or  forts  O'Neil  hath,  and  of 
what  strength  they  be,"  states  (May  15, 
1507),  "  In  castlest,  I  think  it  be  not  un- 
known to  your  honors,  he  trusteth  no  point 
thereunto  for  his  "safety,  as  appeareth  by  the 
rasing  of  the  strongest  castles  of  his  domin- 
ion ;  and  that  fortification  that  he  only  de- 
pendeth  on,  is  in  sartin  fresh-water  loglies 
in  his  country,  which  from  the  sea  there 
come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach 
them.  It  is  thought  that  there,  in  the  said 
fortified  islands,  lyeth  all  his  plate,  which  is 
much,  and  money,  prisoners,  and  gages." 
In  the  Ulster  Inquisition  of  1605,  many  spots 
described  as  "  insula?  fortificata?,"  are  noticed 
as  then  existing.  And,  finally,  the  latest 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  accounts  of  a 
"  crannoge,"  as  stiil  subsisting,  and  used  for 
defensive  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  We 
quote  from  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,"  vol.  vii.  p.  158. 
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"  Loughinsholin  is  a  small  lake  in  the 
south  of  the  county  of  Londonderry.  It  was 
so  called  from  Inis  Ua  Fhloinn,  or  O'Lynn's 
Island,  a  small  stockaded  island,  situate 
near  its  eastern  margin.  .  .  .  The  island, 
has  been  dismantled  of  its  oak  piles,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  an  unseemly  bank,  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes.  Concerning 
this  island  the  following  notices  are  obtained 
from  Friar  Mcllan's  Irish  Journal  of  the  Re- 
bellion of  1642  :— 

*'  *  1643.  Aug.  25.  Inis  O'Luin  was  gar- 
risoned by  Shane  O'Hagan.  The  enemy 
came  and  called  on  them  to  surrender,  which 
they  refused  to  do.  They  then  stopped  up 
a  stream  which  ran  out  of  the  lake,  and 
turned  the  course  of  another  into  it,  so  that 
they  continued  to  flood  the  island.  The 
garrison  kept  watch  in  the  island  house,  and 
one  of  their  men  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
while  on  watch.  However,  they  refused  to 
surrender  the  island  on  any  terms.  The 
enemy  at  length  departed. 

"  «  1645.  March  7.  The  people  of  O'Ha- 
gan burned  Inis  O'Lynn,  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  followed  the  general  eastward.' " 

And  with  their  departure  ended  this  long 
and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
European  race.  We  close  our  own  slight 
sketch  of  it  with  a  strong  impression  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  industry,  and  the 
very  ingenious  reasoning,  which  our  guides 
have  expended  in  its  investigation,  they 
have  as  yet  done  little  more  than  excite 
instead  of  satisfying  curiosity.  The  field 
has  been  scarcely  opened.  Already  indica- 
tions are  mentioned,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Keller, 
of  discoveries  in  the  Italian  lakes  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  made  in  the  Swiss.*     The 

*  We  are  told  that  piles  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Swiss  lakes  were  discovered  in  draining  a  mere 
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waters  of  France  and  other  countries,  in  par- 
ticular the  Loire,  Rhone,  and  Garonne, 
whose  courses  were  pointed  out  by  M. 
Worsaae  long  ago  as  probable  lines  of  mi- 
gration of  the  primeval  races — have  yet  to 
be  thoroughly  interrogated,  and  made  to 
discover  their  secrets.  The  many  caverns 
and  recesses  of  the  earth,  used  for  similar 
purposes  of  security,  have,  as  yet,  been  only 
very  partially  made  to  give  up  their  deposits. 
And,  without  prejudging  the  results  of  future 
inquiry,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured  that 
the  farther  it  is  carried,  the  more  probable 
it  is  that  the  sharp  and  definite  generaliza- 
tions hitherto  made  will  be  somewhat  invali- 
dated. Such  is,  at  least,  the  ordinary  course 
of  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  all  aware  how 
that  rigidly  marked  order  of  superposition, 
in 'the  strata  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
early  geologists  erected  almost  into  a  creed, 
has  melted  away  before  closer  investigation 
into  a  series  of  transitions  from  one  to 
another.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  believe  that  our  ages  of 
bronze,  stone,  and  iron  will  preserve  that 
clearness  of  difference  which  M.  Troyon  and 
his  fellow-laborers  seek  to  establish,  when  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  analogous 
phenomena  has  been  achieved.  But,  what- 
ever modification  may  thus  be  introduced 
into  the  conclusions  now  suggested,  the 
world  will  remain  not  the  less  indebted  to 
those  recent  inquirers,  whose  labors  have 
opened  a  large  and  deeply  interesting  field 
of  inquiry  in  its  early  history. 

at  Wretham,  in  Norfolk,  some  years  ago,  together 
with  deer's  horns.  Unluckily  attention  had  not  at 
that  time  been  called  to  the  subject. 


ROBEKT   BURNS. 

Is  thy  Burns  dead  1 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth? 
Without  tlie  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ? 
Thy  Burns,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
Who  to  "  the  illustrious  of  his  native  land," 
So  properly  did  look  for  patronage. 
Ghost  of  Maecenas  !  hide  thy  blushing  face  ! 
They  took  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plow- 
To  gauge  ale-firkins ! 

O,  for  shame  return  ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  tho  Aonian  Mount, 


There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  to  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music  :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
Ere  yet  th*  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping,  wreathe  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb  : 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
Pick  stinking  henbane,  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  nightshade,  or  its  red  and  temptintr  fruit  ; 
These,  with  stopped  nostril,  and  glove-guarded 

hand, 
Knit  in  nice  intertexturo,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brows  of  Scotch  Nobility  ! 

— COLEUIDGE. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.      IS   THEATRICAL. 

The  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Long 
Acre,  was  not  a  very  nice  man.  He  had 
followed  a  good  many  other  professions 
before  he  took  to  trading  in  theatrical  en- 
tertainments. If  moss  be  not  gathered  by 
the  rolling  stone,  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
dirt  adheres  to  it  in  the  course  of  its  revolu- 
tions. A  man  who  has  been  through  several 
businesses  must  have  something  of  a  soil 
from  each  left  on  his  fingers  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  primarily  start  with  very  clean  hands, 
of  course  the  result  at  the  end  is  all  the 
more  grimy  in  effect.  Labor-stains  are 
very  honorable  if  the  labor  has  been  suffi- 
ciently honest.  But  we  have  no  occasion, 
as  we  have  no  temptation,  to  dig  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  career  cf  Mr.  Grimshaw, 
t3ie  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Long  Acre.  All  diggers  do  not 
meet  with  ore.  Some  often  turn  up  less 
agreeable  matters  in  the  course  of  their 
toils.  Let  us  accept,  as  the  public  did,  Mr. 
Grimshaw  as  a  blown  manager,  and  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  his  bud  period. 
Who  cares  to  ponder  over  ugly  chrysalis 
antecedents  when  the  butterfly  is  fluttering 
about  in  full  magnificence  ? 

He  was  quite  the  man  to  succeed  as  a 
manager.  In  the  first  place,  he  wasn't  an 
actor,  and  had  never  dreamt,  amidst  all  his 
changes  of  life,  of  becoming  one  :  he  was 
wary  enough  to  know  what  not  to  do  or  to 
be.  He  did  not  take  the  theatre  to  assume 
the  important  parts  that  no  one  else  would 
allot  to  him  ;  to  Avake  the  dreary  echoes  of 
t3ie  empty  house  by  his  own  dismal  per- 
formance oi Macbeth;  he  did  not  propose  to 
start  as  an  eminent  tragedian  on  his  own 
account,  to  end  on  some  one  else's,  a  hope- 
less insolvent,  proffering  a  fearful  schedule 
to  a  wrathful  commissioner.  He  took  the 
Long  Acre  (it  had  been  long  empty  :  he  got 
it  cheap)  to  prosper  his  pocket  rather  than 
indulge  his  vanity.  The  Town  said  he  was 
enterprising.  He  was  in  a  condition  which 
compels  people  to  be  enterprising  :  he  could 
not  suffer  by  speculation.  He  was  without 
money, without  character,without  even  credit, 
"which  sometimes  survives  the  absence  of  the 
others.  How  could  he  lose  ?  What  could  he 
lose  ?  On  the  contrary, he  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a  situation  that  he  must  win  ;  because  any 
change  must  be  for  the  better.  He  opened 
the  theatre.    He  pawned  his  watch  and  sold 


his  great-coat  (the  warm  weather  was  com- 
ing on,  so  he  did  not  feel  the  loss  much)  to 
pay  for  his  placards.  He  was  manager  of 
the  T.  R.,  Long  Acre!  To  his  own  surprise 
and  everybody's  besides,  he  found  money 
enough  in  the  treasury  on  Saturday  night 
to  pay  his  way.  The  Town  lauded  him  ex- 
travagantly :  he  was  the  only  mall  who  had 
made  the  theatre  remunerative !  On  the 
strength  of  this  applause  he  was  able  to 
borrow  money  at  a  rate  not  much  exceeding 
sixty  per  cent — of  course  taking  part  of  the 
advance  in  cases  of  champagne.  Certainly 
he  was  clever.  He  made  even  the  wine 
available  !  He  gave  a  grand  supper  to  his 
employes.  The  thing  was  well  noticed  by 
the  press,  and  advanced  the  theatre  wonder- 
fully. All  that  is  ever  wanted,  it  seems,  in 
such  matters,  is  reputation  for  success.  Of 
course,  a  manager  who  gives  champagne  to 
his  supernumeraries  must  be  successful,  and 
the  theatre  was  crowded  nightly.  It  was 
admitted  that  a  low  comedian,  criticising  the 
liquor,  had  declared  a  decided  preference 
for  "  shandygaff;"  but  he  was  voted  coarse, 
and  put  down.  Altogether,  the  corps  suf- 
fered much  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. There  was  no  coroner's  inquest. 
Some  actors'  stomachs  must  be  as  strong  as 
their  lungs. 

''  The  secret  of  my  success  as  a  manager," 
said  Grimshaw  once  in  a  confidential  mo- 
ment, and  when  perhaps  his  habitual  cau- 
tion had  been  carried  away  by  a  tide  of  hot 
gin-and-water,  then  running  very  high 
indeed,  "  the  secret  of  my  success  as  a  man- 
ager lies  in  the  hilling.  People  say  it's 
novelty,  but  it  isn't.  I  like  novelty,  of 
course,  when  I  can  get  it,  but  I  can't 
always  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  with  proper 
hilling  you  may  make  an  old  thing  look 
like  a  new  one.  You  may  make  almost 
anything  pass  for  a  novelty.  I'm  very  par- 
ticular about  my  hilling.  I  ride  through 
the  town  once  a  week  regularly  to  take 
stock  of  my  playbills.  I  keep  ray  eye  on 
the  shops  that  put  them  boldly  out  at  the 
front,  so  that  they  must  strike  the  passer- 
by. I  defy  him  to  avoid  them.  And  I  note 
those  as  smuggle  'em  up  in  the  back  shop, 
or  perhaps  use  them  to  wrap  up  parcels,  or 
what  not.  I've  known  it  done.  And  I  look 
how  the  placards  are  wearing,  and  try  to 
find  new  pitches  for  them  ;  and  I  try  to 
invent  a  new  system  of  advertising.     That's 
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the  thing  with  the  public ;  keep  it  up,  stick 
to  them,  bully  them  :  they'll  defy  you  at 
first,  chaff  you,  swear  at  you  perhaps  ;  but  in 
the  end  you'll  find  them  all  taking  dress- 
circle  tickets  for  themselves  and  every 
member  of  their  families,  and  the  house 
crammed  to  suffocation  every  night,  and  a 
mere  stock  piece  playing  after  all,  perhaps. 
And  if  you  can  do  this  with  an  old  thing, 
what  can't  you  do  with  a  new  one  ?  " 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  a  very 
nice  man.  He  did  not  take  the  T.  R.,  Long 
Acre,  because  he  had  any  regard  for  the 
drama,  or  because  he  respected  anything  or 
anybody.  There  was  no  purpose 'in  his 
management  beyond  his  own  advantage. 

"  It  don't  matter  to  me,  you  know,  a  mor- 
sel, what's  played,"  he  said,  as  he  drained 
his  sixth  tumbler,  nearly  swallowing  a  slab 
of  lemon  that  had  whilom  been  floating  in 
the  liquor,  but  was  now  quite  stranded  or 
knocking  about  in  the  glass  in  a  dry,  useless 
way.  "  I'll  put  up  anything  they'll  come 
and  see.  Is  it  Billy  Shakspeare  you  want  ? 
— you  shall  have  him,  hot  and  strong,  and 
plenty  of  him — only  pay  your  money  at  the 
door  fust,  please.  Or  will  you  have  hopera  ? 
All  right.  I'll  give  you  the  best  of  singing 
birds,  or  bally,  or  'orses,  or  the  hacrobats, 
or  the  helephants — anythink  you  like,  it 
don't  matter  to  me,  blesh  you,  only  say  the 
word.  Glasses  round  again,  gentlemen  ;  or, 
what  do  you  say,  will  you  have  a  bottle  of 
sham^"  etc.,  etc. 

Certainly,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Mr. 
Grimshaw  what  he  "  put  up,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  and  he  would  have  played  Shakspeare  as 
soon  as  anything  else,  if  he  had  thought  he 
could  have  made  it  pay,  and  sooner,  if  he 
could  have  made  a  "  novelty,"  or  got  a 
"  sensation  "  out  of  it  (the  word  wasn't  in 
use  then  ;  but  never  mind,  it  fits  just  as  well 
the  circumstances  of  which  I  am  narrating). 
Above  all,  if  he  could  have  engaged  a  trained 
gorilla,  and  been  able  to  cast  him  for  the 
part  of  Borneo !  He  Jiad  made  a  great  hit 
with  an  accomplished  troup  of  dogs  and 
monkeys — a  poodle  who  danced  a  naval 
hornpipe  in  appropriate  costume,  having  by 
his  cleverness  held  London  enthralled  for 
months.  But  a  trained  gorilla  as  Borneo  ! 
What  houses  !  What  a  draw !  if  the  thing 
was  only  tolerably  billed  ! 

He  was  always  looking  out  for  novelty  of 
whatever  kind.     He  was  always  attentive  to 
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what  was  passing  on  other  stages,  at  home 
and  abroad — he  was  not  above  borrowing 
the  ideas  of  his  neighbors  when  there  was 
occasion.  Business  was  beginning  to  flag  a 
little.  The  public  was  certainly  hard  to 
please.  The  performing  wild  beasts  were 
exceedingly  clever — they  had  eaten  a  stage 
carpenter  entirely,  and  enjoyed  several 
mouthfuls  of  a  call-boy — and  yet  the  houses 
were  not  nearly  so  good  as  might  have.been 
expected. .  He  heard  on  several  sides  that  a 
new  dancer — Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Bois- 
fleury — was  exciting  attention — "  creating  a 
/wore"  was  the  exact  expression — at  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Brussels,  Milan,  etc. 

"  I  might  do  worse  than  engage  her,  you 
know,"  said  Grimshaw  ;  "  they  tell  me,  you 
know,  she's  a  good-looking  woman,  and  a 
very  plucky  dancer.  There  hasn't  been  a 
regular  right-down  good  ballT/  in  London 
for  some  years.  I  wonder  whether  she'd 
come — cheap  ?  " 

In  a  few  days  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
hilling  commenced.  An  envelope,  that  ap- 
peared to  contain  a  telegraphic  message, 
was  left  by  a  boy  in  a  uniform  at  the  door 
of  every  private  house  in  the  Court  Guide  ; 
and  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  were 
respectfully  informed  that  the  Lessee  and 
Manager  of  the  T.  R.,  Long  Acre,  had 
secured  at  an  enormous  outlay,  exclusively 
for  that  grand  and  national  establishment, 
the  services  of  the  renowned  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  Boisfleury,  premiere  danseuse 
of  the  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  La  Scala, 
Milan,  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe : 
whose  extraordinary  talents  had  been  the 
theme  of  admiration  of  the  entire  continen- 
tal press  for  a  very  considerable  time  past. 
Her  first  ajjpearance,  it  was  stated,  would 
take  place  almost  immediately,  in  the  new, 
grand,  romantic  ballet,  in  six  tableaux, 
"L'Aerolithe;  ou.  La  Fille  du  Firma- 
ment:" music  by  Signor  Strepito — with 
entirely  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  appoint- 
ments, upon  which  the  whole  strength  of 
the  establishment  had  been  employed  for 
many  months  past.  Mademoiselle  Ste- 
phanie Boisfleury  would  be  supported  by 
Mcsdames  Celine,  Julie,  Blondette,  Brown, 
Estelle,  O'Callaghan,  Schmidt,  etc.  MM. 
Anatole,  Renaud,  Pierre,  W.  li.  Sims, 
Raphael,  and  McNish,  and  one  hundred 
coryphees.  Immediate  application  was  to 
be  made  for  seats.    The  box-oflice  was  opea 
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daily  from  10  to  5,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Clark,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

Mr.  Grimshaw  had  managed  very  adrmtly 
with  MademoiselleBoisfleury  and  her  friends. 
The  "  enormons  outlay "  was,  of  course, 
supposititious.  He  found  the  lady  anxious, 
for  various  reasons,  to  visit  London.  He 
immediately  reduced  his  proposals  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  fact  he  did  not  care  about  the 
thing  at  all,  he  said  ;  he  had  made  other  ar- 
rangements; he  had  so  many  other  matters 
pending.  But  if  she  liked  to  come  to  Long 
Acre,  and  dance  for  a  week  for  nothing,  he 
would  engage  her  for  two  months  afterwards, 
at  a  salary  of  fifteen  pounds  a  week,  with 
liberty  to  him  to  terminate  the  engagement 
at  a  week's  notice.  He  added  that  he  would 
"  mount "  the  ballet  for  her,  firstrate,  and 
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ble  people  into  my  private  boxes.  How- 
ever, wo  can't  have  everything — at  the  pit 
we  turn  away  money  every  night." 

I  have  always  admired  very  much  the  first, 
second,  and  third  gentlemen  whom  Shak- 
speare  has  now  and  then  brought  upon  his 
scene ;  who  are  so  bland,  and  amiable,  and 
courteous,  and  convey  so  much  information 
to  each  other  and  the  audience ;  particularly 
the  audience.  What  very  agreeable  back- 
ground figures  are  these  gentlemen,  filling 
up  chinks  and  crannies  in  the  narrative; 
keeping  out  the  draught,  as  it  were,  and  yet, 
like  the  gilded  leather  we  nail  round  the 
doors  to  make  our  rooms  snug  and  comfort- 
able in  the  winter  time,  useful  the  while  they 
are  ornamental.  In  a  court  of  justice  how 
important  are  those  scraps  of  evidence  which 
would  throw  in  the  clear  half  of  a  ticket  i  seem  so  trivial  in  themselves,  and  yet  which 
benefit.  Upon  these  not  high  terms  the  ser-  form  the  links  binding  the  big  manacles  to- 
vices  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  were  event- I  gether  very  tightly  round  the  prisoner's 
ually  secured  for  the  great  national  estab-   wrists.     I  should  like  to  summon  indifferent 
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lishment  in  Long  Acre. 

Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

"  AVe're  pulling  in  the  money  now,  sir, 
like  bricks,"  Mr.  Grimshaw  informed  his  in- 
timates, ordering  glasses  round  after  his 
manner.  **  We  shall  be  able  to  run  the 
bally  right  up  to  the  pantomine,  if  we  take 
care,  and  get  through  the  year  splendidly." 

Indeed,  out  of  the  profit  accruing  from 
the  engagement  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury, 
he  was  able  to  avert  altogether  a  bankruptcy 
that  had  been  long  impending,  to  compound 
with  his  creditors,  and  to  commune  with 
himself  whether  the  surplus  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  carrying  into  execution 
of  a  scheme  he  had  long  been  plotting, 
for  the  leasing  of  two  other  theatres,  and 
the  purchase  of  three  music  halls,  a  circus, 
five  public  houses,  and  a  chapel.  It  was  the 
dream  of  Grimshaw  to  possess  all  these 
l)ropcrties :  the  field  for  hilling  that  then 
would  be  open  to  him  seemed  to  him  grand 
and  glorious  indeed. 

"  I  should  be  able  to  turn  round  then  ;  a 
fellow  aint  got  elbow  room  at  the  Long 
Acre.  It's  as  easy  to  manage  four  theatres 
as  one.  If  you  know  how  to  drive,  a  four 
in  hand  isn't  harder,  while  it's  much  pleas- 
anter,  than  one  'orse — isn't  it,  old  fellow, 
you  know  about  'orses?     Will  you  have 


but  respectable  witnesses  to  give  the  kind  of 
"  putty  "  evidence  that  fills  up  the  chinks  of 
the  history.  But  I  know  that  I  cannot  ex- 
pect "first,  second,  and  third  gentlemen" 
to  perform  such  an  office  for  me,  so  far  as 
this  portion  of  my  narrative  is  concerned. 
Of  course.  Nee  dues  intersit,  etc.  All  know 
the  line ;  if  only  from  meeting  with  it  so 
constantly  in  newspaper  articles.  It  is  very 
well  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  gentle- 
men to  give  information  touching  the  execu- 
tion of  a  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  coro- 
nation of  a  Lady  Anne,  but  may  we  question 
them  concerning  the  performances  of  a  Made- 
moiselle Boisfleury  at  the  T.  R.,  Long  Acre, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Grimshaw  ? 
Fie  !  It  is  true  they  may  discuss  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  they  would  do  so  in  their  private 
apartments,  or  in  the  smoking-room  of  their 
club ;  we  are  not  members  probably,  and 
may  not  listen  and  report,  even  if  we  are. 
But  they  would  not  talk  over  Mademoiselle 
Stephanie  for  half  an  hour  in  the  public 
streets.  Yet  there  are  some  people  who  do 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  so  will  serve  our  turn 
as  well.  They  form  almost  a  class,  yet  they 
have  no  distii;ctive  title.  The  word  "  gent " 
was  at  one  time  suggested  as  applicable  to 
an  individual  of  this  class ;  and  he  has  been 
termed  a  "  snob ; "  but  the  latter  was  found 
to  be  of  so  elastic  a  significance  that  it  could 
private  box  for  the  missus,  for  Toosday  ?  i  be  stretched  to  comprehend  the  whole  uni- 
I'd  give  any  money  if  I  could  get  respecta-  !  verse  almost.     The  former  was   preferable 
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principally  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
diminutive ;  to  designate  something  consid- 
erably less  than  a  gentleman,  the  word  gent 
has  certainly  its  recommendations.  But  we 
have  a  want  of  something  like  the  Italian 
method  of  arriving  at  a  diminutive.  Taking 
"  swell "  as  a  starting  point,  we  desire  to 
reach  some  such  word  as  swellino,  or  swell- 
etto,  to  signify  a  cheap  or  little  swell.  There 
is  a  sense  of  endearment,  almost  of  a  nur- 
sery character,  implied  in  such  a  termina- 
tion as  we  find  in  the  word  swellikin,  which 
at  once  renders  it  unfit  for  our  purpose. 
Perhaps  we  might  follow  the  system  of  musi- 
cal nomenclature ;  and  as  quaver  is  dimin- 
ished into  semi-quaver  and  demi-semi- 
quaver,  we  might  reduce  the  power  of  the 
word  swell  by  making  it  occasionally,  semi- 
swell  and  demi-semi-swell.  Any  one  who, 
by  his  cheapness  and  littleness,  is  stayed 
from  rising  even  to  this  last  humble  level, 
must,  I  think,  regard  himself  as  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  original  distinction  to  have 
any,  the  remotest  title  to  it  whatever. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the 
semi,  and  the  demi-semi  swell.  Many  speci- 
mens of  the  genera  are  about.  Let  it  be 
said  that  they  are  generally  young  in  years, 
and — to  their  credit — clean  in  person.  But 
their  taste  in  dress,  in  cigars,  in  language, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  They  may  be  use- 
ful citizens  between  ten  and  four ;  behaving 
tolerably,  writing  good  hands,  and  altogether 
doubtless  of  some  value  to  their  employers. 
They  are  not  of  the  old  race  of  clerks,  who 
worked  very  hard,  and  took  snufi",  and  wore 
dress-coats,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  tops  of  very  high  stools. 
They  are  born  probably  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  commerce — shifting  responsibility — 
public  companies, — limited  liability,  etc.  I 
don't  desire  to  be  caustic  in  reference  to 
these  compatriots  of  mine.  As  Folly  occa- 
sionally flies  my  way,  I  may  try  to  have  a 
flick  at  her  with  a  light  whip,  without  strong 
feeling  or  a  very  muscular  arm.  I  disclaim 
the  task  of  those  determined  satirists  who 
are  ever  going  out  with  pickled  rods,  and 
like  the  old  woman  in  the  shoe  story,  whip- 
ping all  their  subjects  soundly  and  sending 
them  to  bed.  Still  I  desiderate  improve- 
ment in  the  taste,  and  amelioration  in  the 
morale,  of  the  small  swell.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  does  go  a  little  too  often  half-price  to  the 
pit  of  the  T.  II.,  Long  Acre. 
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Two  demi-semi  swells  discuss  the  merits 
of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury. 

"  Hullo,  Charley — seen  the  new  woman  at 
Long  Acre  ?  " 

"Rather.  I  should  think  so.  Saw  her 
the  first  night." 

"  Good  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  aint  bad." 

"  Pretty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she's  pretty ;  but  she  aint  young." 
(This,  I  find,  is  a  very  ordinary  observation 
to  make  in  reference  to  women.  It's  very 
easy,  and  it  looks  like  information.  A  man 
has  often  got  a  reputation  for  knowingness 
by  no  more  difficult  means.  Disparagement 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  is  not  difficult.  Of  course 
the  person  disparaging  mounts  at  once  to  a 
platform  very  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  person  disparaged.  What  could  Charley 
know  about  the  age  of  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury ?  He  sat  at  the  back  of  the  pit, 
without  an  opera  glass ;  and  the  Long 
Acre  pit  is  not  a  small  one,  as  everybody 
knows.) 

"  The  bally  good  ?    What  does  she  do  ?  " 

"  Stunning.  Swings  in  the  air,  with  the 
electric  light  on  her.     Screaming  effect." 

"  AVhat  is  an  Aerolite  ?  Sort  of  thunder- 
bolt, aint  it.^" 

"  Something  of  that  sort,  I  believe." 

"  It's  worth  going  to  see,  then  ?  " 

"Oh  certainly.  She's  an  out  and  out 
dancer — comes  right  away  down  from  the 
back  of  the  stage  to  the  footlights  on  the 
points  of  her  toes — firstrate." 

"  Good  scenery  by  Blister  ?  " 

"  Tol-lol.  Part  of  what  they  had  in  the 
pantomime  last  year — only  one  new  scene." 

"  Come  and  have  some  beer,"  etc.,  etc. 
(Demi-semi  swells  enter  public  house.) 

The  town  was  certainly  well  billed.  In  all 
directions  the  eye  met  placards  setting  forth 
in  colossal  capitals  (scarlet  on  a  saffron 
ground,)  the  talent  of  Mademoiselle  Ste- 
phanie Boisfleury. 

A  well  dressed  man,  wearing  gold  spec- 
tacles, was  reading  one  of  these  bills  very 
attentively.  He  did  not  perceive  that  he 
had  thus  become'in  his  turn  an  object  of  at- 
tention. A  stout  man,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat  in  a  long  brown  overcoat,  was  watch- 
ing the  reader  smilingly. 

"  Hullo,  Mossoo,"  cried  the  stout  man  at 
last. 

The  reader  started  back,  looking  round 
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him  eagerly.  The  reader  was  Monsieur 
Chose. 

"  Thinking  of  going  to  the  play  ?  "  the 
stout  man  continued.  "  Why,  who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here,  Mossoo — " 

"  Hush,  don't  mention  names,  my  friend, 
it  is  better  not.  Ah !  cher  Inspector,  it  is 
long  since  we  have  met." 

"  I  was  with  you  in  the  case  of  that  banker, 
you  know.  He  came  over  here  to  take  ship 
from  Liverpool." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  !  What  a  fool  he  was. 
But  the  criminal  is  always  fool — is  he  not, 
cher  Inspector  ?  He  goes  on  rob,  rob,  for 
years  and  years,  and  yet  never  arranges  a 
plan  for  his  safety  and  escape.  How  that  is 
imprudent !  How  different  we  should  man- 
age! Yes,  I  remember.  We  caught  the 
little  runaway  banker,  thanks  to  you.  It 
was  well  done.  I  did  not  know  this  country 
so  well  then  as  now  I  know  it.  We  were 
much  obliged  to  you." 

The  Inspector,  as  Monsieur  Chose  called 
him,  was  a  very  broad-shouldered,  good- 
tempered  looking  Englishman,  with  bright 
hazel  eyes  and  a  very  massive  jaw.  He  was 
close  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
triangular  tuft  of  hair,  red-brown  in  hue, 
left  standing  on  the  summit  of  either  cheek 
probably  as  a  sort  of  sample  of  the  whiskers 
he  was  capable  of  producing,  if  they  were 
required  of  him ;  just  as  a  tailor  shows  a 
scrap  of  cloth,  a  specimen  of  the  much 
larger  piece  he  can  exhibit  when  called  upon. 
He  had  a  hearty,  pleasant  manner  with  him, 
and  a  fragrance  as  of  a  combination  of  beer 
and  snuff  hung  about  him. 

"  Here  on  business  ?  "  asked  the  Inspec- 
tor, in  an  off-hand  way. 

"  No,  not  precisely,"  replied  Monsieur 
Chose.  "  I  may  say  that  I  came  on  a  little 
private  matter ;  but  as  I  am  here,  I  keep 
my  eye  on  one  or  two  people,  just  to  amuse 
myself.  You  have  many  of  our  suspects 
here,  I  notice." 

The  Inspector  glanced  for  a  moment  curi- 
ously at  his  companion,  as  though  he  did 
not  deem  the  remark  wholly  satisfactoiy. 
Then,  after  filling  his  blunt  nose  with  as 
much  snuff  as  it  could  possibly  contain, 
even  with  the  most  adroit  packing,  he  re- 
marked : 

"  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  I  shall  be 
yery  happy,  I'm  sure." 
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"  Mon  ami,  you  are  most  kind ;  I  thank 
you." 

And  Monsieur  Chose  removed  his  hat  and 
bowed  with  singular  grace  and  fervor  to  the 
Inspector,  but  did  not  seem  disposed  to  be 
any  further  communicative. 

"  I've  been  down  at  Liverpool,"  said  the 
Inspector,  perhaps  by  way  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  confidence,  "  busy  with  a  very  nice 
little  matter.  But  we  can't  make  much  of 
it  at  present.  You  see  the  conduct  of  the 
thing  rests  with  a  board  of  directors,  and 
when  that's  the  case,  there's  sure  to  be  a 
mess.  They  can  never  make  up  their  minds 
what  they'll  do :  whether  they'll  hush  it  up 
or  expose  it  all,  and  take  the  chance  of  be- 
ing damaged  by  it.  Of  course  they  lose  all 
the  best  time.  Then  they  go  in  suddenly, 
and  when  it's  almost  too  late.  They'll  make 
an  example,  they  declare ;  they'll  pay  any- 
thing rather  than  the  cove  should  escape 
justice — offering  rewards  and  advertising, 
and  having  a  heap  of  detectives  round  them, 
sitting  at  the  board  room  table,  and  drink- 
ing sherry  with  the  chairman,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  That's  just  this  case.  I'm  not 
regularly  in  it  yet.  I'm  waiting  instruc- 
tions. Meanwhile  I'm  keeping  watch.  I 
know  where  my  party  is  ;  I  know  all  about 
him,  in  fact,  every  hair  of  his  head  almost; 
when  the  time  comes,  and  he's  wanted,  why, 
I'm  all  there,  you  know,  and  can  put  my 
hands  upon  him  at  a  very  short  notice." 

"  A  large  amount  ?  " 

"  Pretty  tidy.  Some  twelve  thousand  or 
so.  A  common  case;  a  gent  in  a  public 
company ;  awfully  trusted  and  looked  up  to ; 
board  swearing  by  him,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Suddenly  some  one  lights  upon  a 
little  scratching  out  in  one  of  his  books: 
and  my  gentleman  bolts.  The  company  is 
let  in  to  the  tune  of  twelve  thousand,  more 
or  less,  spread  over  a  good  many  years." 

"  But  the  case  is  not  difficult  ?  "  Monsieur 
Chose  imagined. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  "  the  Inspector  answered, 
<*  nothing  of  the  kind — very  simple — hap- 
pens every  day  nearly.  I  know  the  sort  of 
thing  by  heart.  It's  only  to  get  at  a  few 
facts.  What  was  the  party's  particular 
fancy  ?  How  did  he  spend  his  money  ?  Was 
he  Stock  Exchangey  ?  Did  he  speculate  ? 
No !  Then  his  weakness  was  'orses ;  or  the 
hally ;  or  else  religious  institootions.  On 
those  scents  you  must  find  him.'* 
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"  And  this  one  loves  the  hallet — Is  it  not 

80?" 

"  Right  you  are,  Mossoo,"  quoth  the  In- 
spector, laughing.  "  We  shall  find  him  at 
the  Long  Acre  this  evening,  looking  at  the 
girl  dancing.     Are  you  going  ?  " 

"  It  is  possible.  But  I  have  seen  her  be- 
fore :  at  Vienna,  Milan,  Naples,  wherever 
she  has  played,  in  efi'ect." 

**  You  like  her,  then,  Mossoo  ?  "  and  the 
Inspector  laughed.  He  fancied,  perhaps,  he 
had  found  a  weak  place  in  the  armor  of  his 
French  friend. 

"  I  think  that  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  is 
charming,"  said  Monsieur  Chose,  quite  seri- 
ously. 

The  Inspector  did  not  appear  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  or  comprehend  abstract  ad- 
miration. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  there  is  some  danger 
in  her  grand  scene,"  he  suggested.  "  But, 
bless  you,  these  things  are  safe  enough — 
they  are  only  made  to  look  like  danger; 
that's  all.  I've  been  on  a  rope  myself,  I 
was  thinner  then,  of  course  ;  and,  with  the 
pole  in  your  hand,  it's  no  more  than  going 
across  Oxford  Street." 

"  The  accident  comes  some  day,"  Mon- 
sieur Chose  observed,  philosophically,  "  only 
one  is  never  on  the  spot  to  see  it.  Many 
years  ago  there  was  a  man — not  here,  but 
abroad — an  artiste,  very  clever ;  he  put  his 
head  into  wild  beast  mouths,  and  so  on. 
Well,  I  was  young, — I  was  struck.  I  wanted 
to  see  the  end.  For  two  months  I  follow 
that  man — let  him  go  where  he  please.  I 
was  there  to  see  him  put  his  head  into 
wild  beast  mouths.  Nothing  happen — he 
is  secure — the  band  blay  the  pregTiiera  from 
Moise — the  audience  cry  huzza !  and  so  on. 
One  day  I  have  my  dinner — excellent  dinner 
— ^and  afterwards,  (it  was  not  in  this  coun- 
try,) I  had  demi-houteille  of  Hochheimer.  I 
am  fond  of  Hochheimer.  Espeqially  when  I 
cannot  have  the  wines  of  my  country.  I  sit 
over  my  wine,  like  an  English.  Ah  well ! 
meanwhile "  (Monsieur  Chose  joined  his 
hands  at  the  wrists,  keeping  his  palms  as 
wide  apart  as  possible)  "  the  hair  of  the 
artiste  had  tickled  the  throat  of  the  lion. 
He  closed  his  mouth  so  "  (Monsieur  Chose 
brought  his  large  white  hands  together  with 
a  loud  clap).  "  It  was  all  over.  The  artiste 
was  dead.    And  I  had  not  assisted  at  the 
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representation  !  I  had  missed  it  by  a  demi" 
houteille  oi  Hochheimer.^* 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  said  the  Inspector,  sin- 
cerely, taking  snuiF. 

"  It  is  as  I  say,  the  accident  happens,  but 
one  is  not  there  to  see.  Tell  me,  if  you 
please.  Monsieur,  who  is  that  person  ?  There 
— just  passing  us." 

"The  tall  party  —  pale,  with  a  black 
beard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  lives  in  the  quartier  Soho." 

"  Don't  know  him  ;  at  least  I  don't  think 
I  do,"  the  Inspector  added  cautiously.  "  You 
see,  beards  make  such  a  difference — it's  all 
the  harder  lines  for  us.  A  man  has  but  to 
shave  clean,  now-a-days,  and  he  looks  like 
a  new  creature.  For  that  party,  he's  au 
artist,  perhaps,  or  a  sculptor, — might  be, — 
looks  uncommon  like  a  sculptor, — or  he 
may  be  literary ;  he  has  got  a  queer  look 
about  him:  only  I  think  I  should  have 
known  him,  certainly,  if  he'd  been  literary. 
He's  not  a  reporter.    I  know  all  that  lot." 

Monsieur  Chose  mused  for  a  few  moments. 
Suddenly  he  said : 

"  Let  us  see  together  this  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Inspector, 
stoutly  ;  "  I  am  on  the  free  list ;  I've  known 
Grimshaw  for  many  a  long  day.  He^s  a  rum 
card,  if  you  like." 

"  Let  us  dine,"  cried  Monsieur  Chose, 
"  let  us  drink  many  toasts  and  healths :  is 
not  that  your  English  fashion?  We  are 
bound  by  many  ties ;  we  are  both  members 
of  the  executive  of  two  very  grand  nations. 
We  will  drink  to  our  success — to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  two  systems.  It  will  be  a 
grand  fete  of  the  entente  cordiale — it  will  be 
superb !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  our  liquors  ain't  the  same," 
said  the  Inspector,  laughing. 

"  I  will  eat  of  your  English  biffsteck  with 
the  sauce  of  oysters.  I  will  drink  of  your 
English  haf-naf,  or  of  the  stout !  Mon  ami 
allons  !  It  will  be  a  reunion  full  of  charm, 
of  grace,  of  spirit:  and  afterwards  the 
theatre  !  " 

"  Come  along,  then,  I  know  a  crib  close 
at  hand  that  will  suit  us — the  very  thing." 

"  We  will  go  to  this — what  you  call — 
creehj  and  after,  the  Theatre  Long  Acre !  " 

"  Strange ! "  cried  Wilford  Hadfield,  start- 
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ing  suddenly,  as  he  hurried  along  ;   "  am  1 1  cealed  the  lower  half  of  his  face,  leaning  his 
mad  ?     I  am  haunted  with  this  idea  !    I  see  |  chin  on  his  hand. 
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Wilford  resumed. 

"  You  remember  the  story  I  began  to  tell 
the  other  day  ? 

"  I  loved  the  girl  Regine,  or  believed  that 
I  did.  On  the  part  of  the  Pichots,  no  arts 
were  wanting  to  encourage  that  belief.  I 
shudder  as  I  think  of  the  shameful  avidity 
with  which  I  accepted  the  coarse  adulation 
of  these  creatures.  My  only  excuse  can  be 
that  at  the  time  I  was  a  mere  boy,  badly 
brought  up,  nurtured  in  the  idea  of  a  false 
superiority  over  others  ;  the  heir  to  an  old 
name  and  a  great  estate,  easily  betrayed  by 
the  cunning  of  this  man  and  woman  into 
the  opinion  that  I  had  a  claim  to  the  love 
of  Regine  that  could  not  be  gainsayed.  My 
admiration  excited,  they  hastened  to  inflame 
CHAPTER  XX.  A  REVELATION  CONTINUED,  my  vanity,  and  to  play  upon  these  until  my 
Come  in,  my  dear  Wil,  I've  been  long-  boyish  sentiments  were  wrought  to  the  idea 
ing  to  see  you  for  these  past  two  days.  Why  :  that  I  loved  the  girl  llegine  passionately, 
have  you  kept  away  ?  Lord,  how  your  hand  and  that  I  had  but  to  declare  myself  to  dis- 
burns  !  Come  in  and  sit  down,  and  make  [  cover  that  my  love  was  returned.  In  a  mo- 
yourself  comfortable,  and  tell  me  presently  ment  of  insane  recklessness  I  avowed  to 
what  you  have  been  doing  with  yourself."  I  llegine  my  feeling  for  her.  She  treated  my 
And  Martin,  with  kind  force,  drew  Wil-  suit  with  scorn  the  most  complete.  But  my 
ford  into  the  Temple  chambers,  and  made  \  vanity  and  my  passion  were  not  quenched 


this  name,  Boisjieury,  written  everywhere — 
staring  me  in  the  face  on  all  sides.  Is  my 
brain  going  ?  " 

He  stopped,  turned,  rubbed  his  eyes,  then 
gazed  steadfastly  at  a  hoarding  he  was  pass- 
ing. He  smiled  almost  in  spite  of  himself 
as  he  discovered  his  error.  It  was  no  dream 
that  was  bewildering  him.  He  had  simply 
come  upon  a  shoal  of  the  Boisfleury  placards. 
He  went  on  his  way. 

How  Grimshaw,  had  he  been  present  and 
noticed  this  incident,  would  have  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  this  triumphant  manifes- 
tation of  his  admirable  system  of  hilling ! 
The  secret  of  his  management  and  his  suc- 


him  sit  down  in  the  easiest  chair. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Martin,  soon,"  said  Wil- 
ford ;  **  indeed  I  have  much  to  tell  you." 

He  was  too  much  occupied  to  perceive 


by  this  unlooked  for  coldness  ;  they  saemed 
but  to  burn  the  more  intensely.  I  was  not 
cured  of  my  folly.  I  grew  mad  with  rage* 
I  swore  that  I  would  make  her  mine.    I  re- 


that  Martin   was  excited,  even  agitated —  I  vealed  to  the  Pichots  what  had  passed,  im- 


that  he  only  restrained  himself  by  a  violent 
effort  from  permitting  this  to  be  unmistake- 
ably  evident. 

"  I  have  been  suffering  very  much  since 
we  last  met,  Martin.     I  have  been  torturing 


ploring  their  aid.  It  was  rendered  in  hot 
haste.  The  influence  they  possessed  over 
llegine,  when  once  they  chose  to  exert  it, 
was  extraordinary.  By  what  means  they 
ruled  her  so  absolutely  I  shall  never  know. 


myself  with  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  alarms.  Previously  they  had  been  content  with 
I  have  been  thinking  until  my  mind  has  :  attempts  to  persuade  her ;  to  dazzle  her 
almost  abandoned  me.  I  have  overtasked  j  with  the  idea  of  my  wealth  and  importance, 
my  brain  until  it  seemed  to  be  burning  in  by  appealing  to  her  pride,  and  by  placing 
my  head  like  alive  coal.  But  I  have  arrived  my  admiration  for  her  in  the  strongest  light 
at  a  determination  at  last :  for  indeed  I  can  possible.  Now  this  was  changed.  They 
bear  the  present  state  of  things  no  longer,  had  an  angry,  virulent  conference  with  her. 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do  not  speak  to  some  Shortly  afterwards,  Madame  Pichot  bade 
one,  and  reveal  the  cause  of  my  suffering.  '  me  seek  Regine  again,  and  renew  my  suit. 
I  come  down  here  to-day  to  complete  what :  I  did  so.  I  found  her  sullen,  silent,  indiffer- 
I  left  unfinished  some  days  ago.  Cost  what  j  ent.  I  went  over  again  the  story  of  my  love 
it  will,  I  must  speak  now.  Give  me  your  !  for  her.  When  she  quitted  me  I  was  her 
patience  first.  God  knows  whether,  when  j  accepted  suitor.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
you  have  heard  me,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  !  no  dishonorable  condition  was  contained  in 
ask  aught  further  of  you  !     May  I  go  on  ?  "   my  suit.     My  passion  was  fierce,  violent ; 

but  it  had  all  the  honesty,  the  unselfishness, 


Martin  signified  assent. 

He  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground ;   he  con- 


that  a  boy's    passion  ever  has.      To  the 
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woman  that  I  believed  I  loved,  I  offered 
marriage.  It  is  only  maturer  life  that  is 
bold  enough  and  bad  enough  to  proffer,  in 
one  breath,  both  love  and  insult. 

"  One  word  as  to  the  object  of  the  Pichots. 
It  was  plainly  this — my  uncle's  money;  to 
be  secured  through  their  daughter,  and  the 
power  they  would  through  her  obtain,  and 
continue  to  hold,  over  me.  They  had  made 
more '  than  one  attempt  already  to  induce 
my  uncle  to  execute  a  will  by  which  they 
should  benefit ;  but  this  he  had  continually 
deferred  doing.  Failing  a  will,  his  fortune 
would  go  to  my  father,  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive, and  of  course,  through  him,  would  de- 
scend in  great  part  to  me,  as  his  eldest  son. 
In  this  case  the  Pichots  perceived  their  ad- 
vantage; and  especially  if  I  married  their 
putative  daughter.  If  my  uncle  made  a 
•will,  why,  of  course,  their  chances  of  profit 
•were  very  good — they  might  benefit  under 
it  directly  as  legatees ;  or  their  daughter 
might ;  or  if  I  was  made  sole  heir — as  was 
possible — then,  again,  they  had  claims  as 
the  parents  of  my  wife,  supposing  the  pro- 
jected marriage  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  here  what  was  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  my  uncle's  property. 
His  will  was  made,  it  appeared  afterwards, 
when  he  was  at  Grilling  Abbots,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for 
some  time,  and  the  Pichots  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  him.  He  was  rot 
himself;  he  had  been,  it  seemed  to  every 
one,  imbecile  for  some  months  preceding  his 
death,  incapable  of  making  a  valid  will. 
Still,  after  his  funeral,  the  will  was  produced 
— a  common  printed  form,  filled  up  by  Mad- 
ame Pichot,  but  signed,  apparently,  by  my 
uncle,  and  witnessed  by  two  of  the  servants 
at  the  Grange.  By  this  will  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  property,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, to  the  separate  use  of  Madame 
Pichot.  It  was  said  that  a  sealed  letter  to 
her  address  was  folded  up  with  the  will,  and 
that  this  letter  contained  a  request  that  she 
would  consider  the  bequest  as  upon  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  a  natural  child  of  the  testator. 
I  know  not  on  what  foundation  this  rumor 
rested.  My  father,  I  know,  was  urged  to 
contest  the  will,  on  the  ground  of  the  insan- 
ity of  his  brother,  and  his  incapacity  to 
make  a  valid  disposition  of  his  property. 
But  he  steadily  declined.     Whether  he  ever 
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saw  the  letter  to  Madame  Pichot,  whether 
he  ever  suspected  that  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  colonel's  existed,  I  know  not.  *  He  was 
my  brother,'  he  said,  rather  angrily  ;  '  his 
money  was  his  own,  earned  by  himself;  he 
did  not  inherit  it,  it  did  not  spring  from  the 
family  property — the  Hadfield  lands  ;  he  had 
a  right  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it — to  fling 
it  into  the  dirt  if  he  thought  fit — he  has 
chosen  to  give  it  all  to  his  servants.  Per- 
haps I  don't  think  so  highly  of  them  as  he 
did,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  Sane  or 
insane,  the  terms  of  his  will  shall  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  I'll  have  no  lawyers  feast- 
ing on  my  poor  brother's  property,  like  so 
many  crows  on  carrion.  I'll  not  have  the 
newspaper  people  printing  the  history  of  an 
old  family,  and  the  private  life  of  a  noble 
soldier  and  worthy  gentleman,  for  fools  to 
grin  over  at  breakfast  time.  These  Pichots 
shall  have  the  money,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  them.  Let  them  go  and  spend  it  as 
quick  as  they  like,  only  let  the  infernal  mu- 
latto and  his  wife  take  their  ugly  faces  out 
of  the  Grange,  and  away  from  Grilling  Ab- 
bots— it  makes  me  sick  to  look  at  them.* 
Madame  Pichot  was  put  into  possession  of 
my  late  uncle's  property,  and,  with  her  hus- 
band Dominique,  quitted  the  Grange. 

"  Let  me  come  at  once  to  the  most  sad — 
the  most  shameful  part  of  this  history.'* 

He  stopped,  trembling  all  over.  Then  in 
a  faint,  faltering  voice — his  breathing  very 
quick,  and  his  heart  beating  with  a  painful 
violence — he  said  : — 

"Time  went  on:  and  I  —  married  the 
GIRL — Regine  Stephanie  Pichot  !  " 

*^  Married  her'^"  cried  Martin,  starting 
up. 

"  Bear  with  me !  "  and  Wilford  held  out 
his  hands  imploringly.  "  Think  if  this  is 
dreadful  for  you  to  hear,  how  dreadful  it 
must  be  for  me  to  tell.  I  married  her.  The 
utmost  secrecy  was  observed.  The  Pichots 
were  the  only  witnesses.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Calais.  Years  ago  there  was 
an  English  clergyman  residing  there,  pre- 
vented by  his  debts  and  his  dissolute  habits 
from  returning  to  England.  This  man  — 
half  intoxicated — officiated  :  in  a  crumpled, 
dingy  surplice,  his  voice  thick,  his  hands 
shaking,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  he  invoked  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  a  union  which  made 
this  Regine  Stephanie  Pichot,  my  wife !  " 
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"  And  this  marriage  is  valid  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably.  It  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  it." 

"  And  this  Regihe  is — dead  ?  " 

"  No,  she  still  lives." 

Martin  turned  very  pale.  In  strange,  con- 
strained tones,  he  said  slowly  : — 

"  Then  Violet  Fuller  is  not  your  wife  ?  " 

He  read  an  answer  in  the  expression  of 
wild  despair  he  found  on  WiH'or.d's  worn 
face. 

•*  0  God ! "  cried  Martin,  with  a  great 
emotion,  *'  but  this  is  very  awful." 

Then  he  turned  to  Wilford  almost  sav- 
agely. 

"  How  could  you  commit  this  dreadful 
sin?" 

Wilford  cowered  down,  covering  his  face. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several  min- 
utes. 

"  Spare  me,  Martin,"  he  said,  at  length, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  "  do  not  judge  me  yet. 
There  is  more  to  be  told.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  extenuation  for  my  sin.  Let  me  go 
on." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Martin  coldly. 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  This  mar- 
riage, completed  under  such  auspices,  ar- 
ranged so  strangely — the  wife  sullenly  con- 
senting without  even  the  affectation  of  feeling 
— to  marry  the  wretched  boy  who  wooed 
her, — this  marriage  was  not  likely  to  result 
in  much  happiness.  There  was  no  happi- 
ness— there  was  no  semblance  of  it  even. 
Regine  never  loved  me;  never  even  pre- 
tended to  love  me.  My  vanity  was  hurt — 
my  pride  was  deeply  outraged ;  yet  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that  time 
"would  work  a  change,  and  that  as  I  did  all 
that  man  could  do  to  make  her  happy,  so  in 
the  end  she  would  appreciate  my  endeavors, 
and  give  me  her  affection.  I  bore  with  her 
angry  silence,  her  repulse  of  my  love,  her 
apathy,  her  strange  coldness,  sustained  by 
this  hope.  You  know  that  I  quarrelled  with 
my  father  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  so  —  I  know  no  particu- 
lars," said  Martin  gloomily. 

"  My  marriage  was  clandestine,  as  you 
have  heard.  It  was  known  but  to  the 
Pichots,  and  the  clergyman  who  performed 
the  ceremony  ;  to  not  one  other  living  soul. 
From  my  father  and  the  other  members  of 
my  family  it  was,  of  course,  kept  a  profound 
secret.     But  he  began  to   suspect  my  fre- 


quent absence  from  the  Grange.  He  ob- 
tained some  clue,  how  I  know  not,  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  life  in  London.  He 
tasked  me  finally  with  maintaining  a  degrad- 
ing connection.  He  lost  all  command  over 
his  temper.  He  was  carried  by  his  rage  be- 
yond all  bounds.  He  heaped  insults  upon 
the  woman  who  was  my  wife,  though  he  did 
not  know  it.  He  called  her  shameful  names. 
It  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  Then,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  he  struck  me.  I  did 
not  return  the  blow.  But  he  sought  to  seize 
me  by  the  throat ;  to  avoid  this,  I  thrust 
him  from  me,  with  some  violence  it  may  be, 
and  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  room. 
His  foot  caught  in  the  hearth-rug,  he  stum- 
bled and  fell  heavily  ;  his  head  struck  against 
the  fender,  and  the  wound  so  inflicted  bled 
profusely.  I  w^as  driven  from  the  Grange, 
to  return  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  to 
be  cursed  anew — to  see  my  flither  die,  and 
I  learn  that  I  was  still  unpardoned,  cast  off — 
disinherited. 

"  And  for  what — for  whom  had  been  our 
dreadful  quarrel  ?  For  Hegine — my  wife  ! 
My  wife  !  "  (he  laughed  with  a  wild  scorn.) 
"  I  quitted  the  Grange  to  discover  that  Re- 
gine was  false  to  me — had  been  long  carry- 
ing on  a  correspondence  with  another.  The 
reason  of  her  coldness  was  made  apparent. 
I  found  letters,  not  of  recent  date,  the  terms 
of  which  admitted  of  no  doubt..  Her  con- 
duct had  been  shameful.  She  fled.  The 
discovery  tore  the  veil  from  my  eyes.  My 
love  sunk  down  dead :  it  was  mastered  by 
my  rage,  my  contempt,  my  despair.  I  let 
her  go.  The  Pichots  came  to  me.  They 
asked  me  to  provide  lest  their  daughter 
should  come  to  want :  the  while  they  pro- 
fessed to  condemn  her  conduct  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  I  gave  them  nearl)  all  the  money 
I  possessed  to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  out  of 
my  sight.  Judge  that  I  made  some  sacrifices 
to  efiect  this  object,  to  bind  these  people 
to  secrecy,  though  they  were  ever  renewing 
their  claims  upon  me.  When  I  received  in- 
telligence of  my  father's  serious  illness,  X 
was  living  in  a  garret  at  Brussels,  trying  to 
earn  a  living  by  teaching  languages.  It  was 
only  by  selling  all  I  had  that  I  was  enabled 
to  privide  means  for  my  journey  to  Grilling 
Abbots." 

"  And  Regine  ?  "  Martin  asked. 

"  For  more  than  seven  years  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  her.    Pray  believe  me,  Martin, 
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when  I  tell  you  that  when  I  married  Violet 
Fuller  I  felt  assured  that  Regine  had  long 
been  dead.  I  had  made  great  efforts  to 
trace  her.  I  forbear  to  relate  to  you  all  I 
learnt  concerning  her.  Finally  I  found  she 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  St.  Lazare,  con- 
demned with  two  others  for  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud.  Further  inquiry  ceased,  for  I  was 
told  at  St.  Lazare  that  she  had  died  in  prison, 
quite  -  suddenly,  some  months  before  her 
term  of  punishnicnt  had  expired." 

"  And  you  believed  this  ?  " 

",I  did,  Martin.  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
did.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  knowingly 
have  brought  this  great  sin  upon  my  head. 
I  would  not  willingly  have  wrought  this 
cruel  wrong  to  Violet.  I  may  no  more  call 
her  wife !  " 

«  If  this  be  so " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is — on  my  soul  it  is  !  " 

"  Perhaps  there  is  excuse  for  you,  my  poor 
friend !  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  precious  to  me  are 
those  words,  Martin." 

"  And  Violet  Fuller  has  known  nothing  of 
this  early  love — this  fatal  marriage ! " 

"Nothing.  Not  one  syllable.  Could  I 
pollute  her  ears  with  a  narrative  of  all  the 
folly,  the  shame,  the  sin  of  those  years  of 
my  life  which  I  believed  hidden  forever,  and 
past  all  human  finding  out  ?  Could  I  depre- 
ciate the  love  which  seemed  of  value  in  her 
eyes,  by  telling  her  how  of  old  it  had  been 
profligately  lavished  upon  this  woman  — 
this  Regine.  Let  me  remember  that  she  is 
still  lawfully  my  wife,  when  I  prepare  to 
heap  abuse  upon  her  head." 

"  And  you  are  certain  that  she  still  lives."  | 

"  Certain.  I  have  seen  her  within  these 
few  hours  —  spoken  with  her.  She  is  now 
here,  in  London,  with  the  woman  Pichot  and 
her  son.  It  was  he  who  left  the  letter  here 
the  other  day.  The  fother,  Dominique 
Pichot,  it  seems,  is  a  convict  at  the  galleys. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Martin.  All  is  too  dread- 
fully, too  certainly  true.  She  lives — under 
an  assumed  name.  Why  should  I  hide  any- 
thing from  you  ?  "  (He  took  a  paper  from 
his  pocket ;  it  had  been  given  him  by  Ma- 
dame Boisfleury).  "Learn  all.  Read  this 
play-bill.  The  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Bois- 
fleury  who  dances  at  the  theatre  in  Long 
Acre  is  Regine  Stephanie  Pichot — the  wife 
of  Wilford  Iladfield." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes.    At 
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length  Martin  spoke,  but  with  evident  effort. 
It  was  then  only  in  reference  to  a  question 
of  detail.  Men  will  often  in  such  cases  se- 
lect to  discuss  what  is  apparently  but  a 
small  part  of  a  subject,  either  to  gain  time 
to  form  a  conclusion  upon  the  whole,  or  to 
shrink  altogether  from  pronouncing  a  judg- 
ment. 

"  And  the  name  of  this  clergyman  at  Cal- 
ais ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  can  tell  you  if  you  wish  it,  Martin  ;  if 
you  think  it  of  importance," 

"  Certainly.  If  this  man  was  not  really 
in  orders,  had  been  unfrocked  or  suspended 
by  his  bishop — if  he  could  not  legally  per- 
form the  ceremony,  might  not  the  marriage 
be  invalidated  ?  " 

Wilford  shook  his  head,  mournfully.  He 
appeared  to  derive  but  little  hope  from  this 
suggestion,  but  he  gave  the  required  infor- 
mation. Martin,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  inquire 
into  this.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every,  the  slightest  chance. 
Still,  Wilford,  I  should  do  wrong  to  hold 
out  to  you  any  serious  encouragement.  I 
confess " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Martin.  I 
believe  beforehand  that  there  is  no  hope. 
That  I  am  fast  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  this 
first  early  marriage.  How  can  I  hope  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  the  shame  of  my 
youth  ?  Is  it  given  to  any  one  to  sin  with 
impunity  ?  Is  not  wickedness  ever  its  own 
Nemesis  ?  I  must  bare  my  back  to  the  lash 
— I  must  submit,  though  Heaven  knows,  my 
punishment  is  severe  !  The  madman  I  have 
been  !  Why  did  I  not  bear  my  dishonor  and 
sufi"ering,  as  I  had  planned,  away  from  the 
world,  caring  for  and  cared  for  by  none. 
However  deep  my  disgrace,  it  would  have 
been  then  solely  my  own  :  it  could  not  have 
tainted  others,  it  could  not  have  been  shared 
by  one  whom  I  love  a  thousand  times  dearer 
than  life.  Violet!  how  can  I  expiate  this 
sin  against  you,  how  can  I  hope  to  be  for- 
given the  wrong  I  have  inflicted  upon  you — 
yes — and  upon  our  child  ?  To  dream  that  I 
could  come  from  a  pest-house  and  not  bring 
infection  with  me  ;  that  I  could  mingle  with 
the  good  and  pure,  and  yet  not  soil  and  cor- 
rupt their  goodness  and  purity  !  I  should 
have  shrunk  from  Violet,  hurried  from  her 
sweet  presence  as  an  evil  creature  from  sufi 
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angel  of  light !  But  I  saw  her.  I  listened 
to  her.  I  could  not  but  love  her.  I  tried, 
as  it  were,  to  cheat  my  way  back  to  heaven  ! 
I  loved  her.  I  asked  her  to  be  mine.  And 
I  have  brought  this  cruel  ruin  upon  her  !  " 

He  had  spoken  these  words  in  a  delirium 
of  emotion.  Now  his  voice  trembled  and 
broke,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  parched 
looking  eyes.  Very  pale,  and  with  com-* 
pressed  lips,  Martin  turned  away  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Think,  Martin,"  said  Wilford,  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  calmer  tone  ;  "  it  was  hard 
to  act  rightly — very  hard  for  me — broken, 
and  penitent,  and  hopeless.  I  knew  that  she 
loved  me !  She  has  paid  dearly  for  her 
madness.  But  could  I  turn  from  that 
love  ?  " 

"You  knew  that  she  loved  you,  Wil- 
ford?" 

"  I  knew  it.  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  or 
my  ears  to  that  knowledge.  It  lifted  me  out 
of  my  unworthiness.  Think  how  happy  a 
future  it  opened  to  me — Violet's  love  !  " 

"  It  is  all  very  sad,  very  dreadful,"  and 
Martin's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke.  "  As 
I  have  said,  Wilford,  there  are  excuses  to  be 
naade  for  you.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to 
turn  from  the  love  of  Violet  Fuller."  He 
stopped  for  a  moment.  "  I  know  few  men 
who,  placed  in  your  situation,  would  have 
forborne  to  act  as  you  have  acted.  Can  I 
say  more  ?  Forgive  me,  Wilford,  if  my  con- 
duct has  seemed  to  you  wanting  in  friend- 
ship, needlessly  harsh  and  cold — if  I  have 
appeared  to  shrink  from  your  history,  to 
withhold  from  you  the  support  you  had  a 
right  to  look  for  at  my  hands.  It  is  difficult 
to  hold  one's  feelings  always  well  in  check. 
Who  am  I  that  I  should  condemn  you  ?  On 
what  pinnacle  of  goodness  do  I  stand,  thaft  I 
should  look  down  frowningly  upon  your  fail- 
ings ?  If  my  sympathy,  my  pity,  my  friend- 
ship are  of  avail  to  you,  be  assured  that  they 
are  yours,  now  and  always.  There  is  a  les- 
son for  all  in  the  errors  of  one.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  severely  ;  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  hard 
—-very  hard—  always  to  act  rightly." 

Wilford  wrung  his  friend's  hand  warmly. 

"  And  for  the  future,  Martin,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  " 

"  What  can  you  do,  Wilford  ?  The  past 
cannot  be  recalled:  yet  it  may  be  atoned 
for." 


"  Atonement ! "  said  Wilford,  very  mourn 
fully.     "  What  atonement  can  I  offer  ?  " 

"  By  the  side  of  a  great  wrong  all  possi- 
ble expiation  seems  very  little  indeed.  Stay, 
tell  me  :  when  did  you  learn  that  your  first 
wife — I  must  call  her  so — was  still  living  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember,  a  few  days  back,  my 
coming  here  with  you,  after  dining  at 
home  ?  "  He  shuddered,  the  word  seemed 
now  so  painful,  so  full  of  sorrow  to  him. 
"  I  left  suddenly,  shortly  afterwards.  You 
thought  me  ill.  I  had  just  been  reading  a 
letter  taken  by  chance  from  my  pocket  to 
light  a  cigar  with." 

"  I  remember  it  all,  of  course,  perfectly." 

"  That  letter  was  from  Madame  Pichot. 
In  it  she  demanded  an  interviev/.  She 
informed  me  that  my  wife,  Regine,  was  liv- 
ing— was  in  London — with  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  in  Stowe  Street,  Strand.  You  may 
judge  that  I  was  startled,  terrified  by  that 
letter,  as  though  a  bolt  from  heaven  had 
fallen  at  my  feet." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  was  strangely  bewildered.  I  tried  to 
doubt  the  information  conveyed  by  the  let- 
ter ;  but  I  could  not.  Assurances  of  its 
truth  seemed  to  be  again  and  again  rung 
loudly  in  my  ear.  I  returned  home.  Yet  I 
felt  that,  Regine  still  living,  I  was  guilty  of 
a  crime  if  I  remained  in  the  presence  of 
Violet,  assuming  to  be  her  husband.  I  made 
excuses :  pretended  that  I  had  undertaken 
a  mission  to  Paris  which  would  keep  me 
from  her  for  some  days.  I  left  her  that 
night  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  real  cause 
of  my  absence.  I  have  not  seen  her  since. 
I  have  been  living  since  at  an  hotel  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  exploring  this  dreadful  secret. 
Now,  all  hope  is  over.  I  have  seen  Regine. 
Violet  is  no  longer  my  wife.  Heaven  pity 
her!" 

"  You  have  not  seen  Violet  since  ?  "  Mar- 
tin asked  eagerly. 

"  No.  I  have  not  dared  to  meet  her,'* 
Wilford  answered  with  anguish.  "  I  could 
not  see  her.  I  could  not  even  write  to 
her." 

Martin  watched  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  No,"  he  muttered.  "  I  cannot  tell  him. 
I  must  not.  It  would  be  more  than  he 
could  bear." 

"  For  the  future ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Tell  me,  Martin,"  cried  Wilford,  pite-  !  a  gentleniBn — a  Hadfield.    Bo  just  and  fear 

ously.     "  What  must  I  do  ?  "  |  not.     You  will  part  from  her  forever.     You 

'*  I  know  what  your  first  thought  has  been,  I  will  have  wronged  her  cruelly,  but  she  is 

my  poor  friend ;  a  natural  one  perhaps,  a  :  a  woman — «he  loves  you — she  will    pardon 

human  one  certainly ;  to  preserve  the  pres-  \  you." 

"  It  will  kill  her  !  " 

"  But  she  will  die  with  a  prayer  for  you 
upon  her  lips." 
"  And  our  child  ?  " 

"  It  is  hers  ;  do  not  think  to  part  her  from 
it.  She  will  love  you  ever  through  her 
child.  If  she  sinks  down  under  this  great 
trial,  she  will  bequeath  to  you  the  care  of  her 
child — a  sacred  trust — which  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  Wilford,  respect  as  it  merits.  For  the 
rest,  you  must  trust  in  Heaven.     You  will 


ent  at  all  cost ;  to  conceal  and  tide  over,  if 
possible  ;  to  yield  to  the  demands  made 
upon  you ;  to  buy  the  silence  of  these  Pi- 
chots,  and  the  absence  of  your  first  wife,  at 
any  sacrifice.  Upon  these  terms  you  think 
you  can  be  sure  of  happiness  now,  and  are 
content  to  take  your  chance  as  to  that  hap- 
piness being  again  disturbed  by  and  by." 

"I   have    thought    this,"    said   Wilford, 
humbly. 

Martin,  with  evident  effort,  continued. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  censure  such  views,   have  made  all  the  atonement  that  is  possi- 
There  are  many  men  who  would  be  found  to   ble." 


indorse  such  a  plan  with  their  approval,  as, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  wisest,  the  safest, 


I  will  do  this  :  for  it  is  right.     God  bless 
you,  Martin  ;  thank  you  for  your  good  coun- 


the  most  fitting,  the  most  likely  to  secure  the   sel.     I  have  been  groping  my  w^y  to  the 

peace  of  mind  of  Violet  and  yourself,  and  the-  light ;  your  kind  hand  has  led  me  into  the 

future  of  your  child.     The  secret  is  known  ;  true  path.    All  shall  be  as  you  say." 

to  very  few  ;  death  may  at  any  time  dimin-  j      "  But  do  nothing  rashly.     Wait  yet,  until 

ish  their  number  ;  may  remove  the  whole    every  doubt  is  cleared  up.     Do  not  see  Vio- 

cause  of  your  unhappiness.     Regine  dead,    let  yet ;  promise  me  this." 

the  claims  of  her  relatives  upon  you  become  ;      "I  promise,  Martin." 

of  small   consideration.      The   secret   may  j     , 

never  be  known;  there  are  many  secrets  that  [      "Have  I  done  rightly?"  Martin  asked 

are  never  known,  that,  humanly  speaking,   himself,  as  he  stood  once  more  alone,  very 

never  can  be  known.     It  is  for  you  to  de-   pale,  and  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

cide."  I  "  Has  there  been  any  false  leaven  in  my 

"  Yet  there  would  be  no  real  happiness  in  counsel  ?  Has  this  love  in  my  heart  be- 
this,"  cried  Wilford.  "  Could  I  bear  such  trayed  me — turned  me  false  to  him  ?  Has 
a  weight  of  wrong  doing  ?  Could  I  support  any  dream,-— any  insane  jealous  fancy 
by  Violet's  side  a  life  that  would  be  a  per-  prompted  me  to  part  this  man  and  wife  ? 
petual  lie — a  ceaseless  dread?  "  |  Have  I  built  any  shameful  hope  upon  that 

"  It  is  in  trials  like  this,"  said  Martin,  separation  ?  Heaven  forgive  me  if  this  has 
solemnly,  "  we  feel  the  need  of  support  from  been  so  !  Let  me  think — think  ?  No.  I 
Heaven  !  How  to  act  rightly  ?  It  is  the  cannot  be  guilty  of  this  systematic  villany. 
problem  of  our  lives.  I  am  but  a  blind  It  must  be  right  that  they  should  part.  I 
guide,  Wilford.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  your  am  brought  no  nearer  to  her  ;  it  may  be  that 
first  impulse  was  the  true  one ;  to  spring  I  shall  never  even  see  her  again.  Perhaps 
from  some  innate  perception  God  has  planted  it  will  be  better  so.  No.  I  could  not  wrong 
in  our  souls,  and  which  teaches  us  to  dis-  my  friend,  or  her,  by  counselling  a  course 
tinguish  the  good  and  true.  There  has  been  which  severs  them  from  happiness  forever, 
wrongdoing  enough,  but  it  has  the  palHation  which  will  bring  upon  her  a  grief  almost 
that  it  was  unconscious  wrong.  Violet  is  more  than  she  can  bear.  Poor  Violet !  No, 
not  your  wife.  You  are  guilty  of  a  delib-  my  love  is  hopeless  now  as  it  has  ever 
erate  crime  if  you  now  try  to  trick  her  into  been.  I  do  not  profit  by  this  sorrow.  She 
the  belit  f  that  she  is  ;  if  you  ask  her  anymore  nmst  know  her  dreadful  doom.  We  must 
to  regard  you  as  her  husband.  Let  the  bo  just  before  all  tilings:  yet  I  would  die 
truth  he  told  : — there  will  be  sorrow,  but  willingly  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  this  dis- 
there  wiil  bo  no  sin  ;  there  will  be  cause  for  closure.  To  know  that  she  is  not  Wilford's 
her  anger — none  for  her  contempt.     You  are   wif« — that   another  has  a  bettor   claim  to 
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that  title — and  that  child,  of  whom  she  is  so 
proud,  upon  whom  she  lavishes  all  a  moth- 
er's rapture  and  fondness,  that  child  is — ■ — ! 
It  is  too  dreadful!  That  quiet,  peaceful 
home  wrecked  forever  !    It  will  kill  her  !  " 

He  started  up. 

"  What  am  I  thinking  about  ?  She  may 
know  all  this  already  !  What  was  it  that 
man,  Phillimore,  told  me  in  Freer  Street 
last  night  ?  Thai  she  had  gone  !  His  Ma- 
donna, as  he  called  her.  Can  she  have 
known,  suspected  anything  of  Wilford's 
Btory  ?  I  dared  not  speak  to  him  of  this  ; 
it  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  If  he  goes 
to  Freer  Street  to  find  that  Violet  has  al- 
ready left  him !  I  must  see  to  this.  Yet 
there  are  other  things  to  look  to."  (He 
opened  his  pocket-book.)  "  This  clergy- 
man, too,  must  be  traced  out.  How  ?  What 
if  the  marriage  should  be  invalid  ?  But  even 
if  this  man  had  been  suspended  would  that 
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fact  necessarily  invalidate  any  marriage  he 
might  solemnize  ?  It  is  a  question  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  I  suppose.  How  rusty  one's 
learning  grows  on  these  subjects  !  Yet  the 
chance — every  t3hance — must  be  seen  to.  I 
suppose  the  thing  is  provided  for  in  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  though  I'm  sure  I 
don't  recollect  its  provisions.  If  necessary 
I  must  consult  my  friend  Jordan,  the  solic- 
itor." 

Then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  playbill.  He 
began  reading  it  aloud. 

"  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Boisfleury,pre- 
mihe  danseuse,  etc.  etc." 

With  a  care  that  was  half  unconscious  he 
went  through  the  programme  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Long  Acre, 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 

"  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see  this 
woman,"  he  said,  musingly. 


EOME  AND  PEKIN. 

If  the  finances  of  China  are  in  confusion,  why 
should  not  tiie  noble  viscount  fuHil  his  benevo- 
lent purpose  by  lending  that  empire  a  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  to  place  its  finances  in  as 
healthy  and  as  nourishing  a  jjosition  as  our 
own?  .  .  .  The  upshot  of  the  noble  vis- 
count's speech  is  that  everythinjj  is  ri;^ht.  He 
sometimes  sneers  at  the  Pope,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  the  Pope  is  infallible.  But  who  ever 
heard  the  noble  viscount  admit  that  lie  ever 
made  the  least  mistake  ?  " — Mr.  Whiteside,  on 
Tuesday. 

Troublous  times  are  these  at  the  Vatican  ; 

Clouded,  rather,  the  Roman  sky. 
None  can  conjecture  how  so  erratic  an 

Emperor  as  Louis  may  act  by  and  by. 
Specious  enough  is  his  suave  civility  : 

But  the  Pontiff's  councillors  acute, 
And  even  the  Pope,  with  his  infallibility, 

Fail  to  fathom  that  mind  astute. 
Yet  there  is  somebody  whom  /  count 

Perfectly  able  with  him  to  cope  : 
Why  not  send  our  infallible  Viscount 

Out  to  replace  the  fallible  Pope  1 

Troublous  also  the  times  at  Pekin  ; 

Treasury  empty;  Government  lax  ; 
Hordes  of  rebels  for  plunder  seeking  5 

Nobody  paying  a  single  tax. 
Rather  uncivilized  we  may  think  '*em, 

Dwellers  beside  the  Eastern  Sea, 
But,  as  they  pay  no  tax  on  income, 

Perhaps  they  are  better  off  than  we. 


Marked  with  the  whitest  chalk— no  bad  stone — 
Shall  be  the  day  when  the  Premier  sees 

Fit  to  send  Mr.  Chancellor  Gladstone 
Out  to  torment  the  untaxed  Chinese. 

—The  Press.  C. 


TWILIGHT. 


It  is  the  twilight  honr, 

The  dayligiit  toil  is  done, 
And  the  last  rays  are  departing 

Of  the  cold  and  wintry  sun. 
It  is  the  time  when  friendship 

Holds  converse  fair  and  free, 
It  is  the  time  when  children 

Dance  round  the  mother's  knee. 


Mks.  Norton. 


THE   RAINBOW. 

* 

The  very  flowers  that  bend  and  meet, 

In  sweetening;  others,  grow  more  sweet ; 

The  clouds  by  day,  the  stars  by  ni.L^ht, 

Inweave  their  floating  locks  of  lii;ht ; 

The  rainbow,  Heaven's  own  forehead's  braid, 

Is  but  the  embrace  of  sun  and  shade. 

O.    W.    HOLMBS. 


ENGLISH    NURSERY    RHYMES. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ENGLISH  NURSERY   RHYMES.* 

The  editors  of  this  work  take  up  a  lofty 
attitude  at  the  outset:  **  Most  people  will 
probably  admit  that  children  cannot  attain 
to  any  healthy  moral  development  if  they 
are  fed  upon  facts  alone, — that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  imaginations  and  affections  which 
must  be  called  into  vigorous  play,  and  that 
no  more  wholesome  food  for  these  faculties 
can  be  conceived  than  this  very  nursery  lore 
of  which  English  children  have  so  rich  an 
inheritance."  After  reading  that  rather 
magnificent  prologue  we  were,  we  confess, 
relieved  to  find  that  children's  "  imagina- 
tions and  aifections  "  are  to  be  nourished  on 

"  Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 
The  clock  struck  one 
The  mouse  was  gone, 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock." 

That  such  a  verse  is  an  elementary  exercise 
in  imagination  we  will  not  deny.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  more  suitable  and  simple,  that  it 
starts  from  the  intellectual  repose  of  inartic- 
ulate sounds,  and  returns  to  that  calm  level 
again,  meanwhile  delineating  a  very  striking 
picture  of  mistaken  ambition  in  the  most 
timid  of  the  lower  creatures  which  at  once 
collapses  before  the  clear  stroke  of  time  into 
the  old  inarticulate  crackle  of  "  hickory, 
dickory,  dock."  But  the  nourishment  for 
"  the  affections  "  is  less  easy  to  find.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  that  a  strictly  disinter- 
ested aff'ection  is  excited  for  the  old  woman 
whose  imminently  dangerous  position  in  be- 
ing projected  far  beyond  the  orbit  both  of 
earth  and  moon,  is  narrated  as  follows  : — 

"  I  saw  an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a  blanket, 
Ninety-nine  times  as  high  as  the  moon, 
Wlicrc  she  was  going  I  could  not  but  ask  it, 
For  ill  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 
'Old  woman,  old  woman,'  said  I, 

*  Oh  whither,  oh  whither  so  high  ? ' 

*  To  brush  the  cobwebs  ofJ'  the  skv  ! ' 

*  Shall  I  go  with  thee  1  '*   *  Ay,  by  and  by.' " 

Yet  here  there  is  a  coldly  intellectual  and 
even  anxiously  impersonal  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  would  seem  certainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  infantine  intelligence  rather 
than  to  the  affjctions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  cither  the  age  or  sex  of  the  projectile  in 

*  Rhymes,  J/nr/ks,  and  Songs ;  icilh  Music  for 
Voice  and  Pinnn^for  Nurseries  and  Infant  Schools. 
Edited  by  .F.  S.  Laurie  and  Thomas  AJurby.  Long- 
man and  Co. 
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question,  which  might  have  been  fairly  made 
the  ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  infantine 
heart,  is  the  cause  of  the  interest  felt  in  its 
fate,  but  rather  the  simple  household  instru- 
ment which  she  carries  with  her  on  her  cen- 
trifugal journey.  But  perhaps  this  is  scarcely 
one  of  those  old  English  inheritances  of 
which  our  authors  speak,  for  the  allusion  to 
the  cobwebs  in  the  sky  would  seem  to  fix  its 
age  as  at  least  not  earlier  than  the  invention 
of  wires  for  the  object  glass  of  the  transit 
instrument,  ||and  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  rhyme  (obviously  astronomical  in 
tone)  had  originated  with  some  early  as- 
tronomer royal ; — for,  the  more  plausible 
hypothesis  that  it  had  grown  up  in  yet  more 
modern  times,  since  the  common  use  of 
aerial  telegraph  wires  in  London,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  infant  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent writer.  Still  it  may  be  classed  among 
the  cold  inquisitive  rhymes  that  lay  the  basis 
of  positive  science  in  the  infant's  mind, 
rather  than  amongst  those  which  appeal  to 
"  the  affections," — though  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  concession  to  the  latter  element  to  hold 
out  any  prospect  of  the  old  lady's  early  re- 
turn to  earth,  instead  of  telling  the  stern 
truth,  that  at  the  height  supposed,  she  and 
her  broom  would  certainly  become  (very  ap- 
propriately) a  new  evening  and  morning  at- 
tendant of  the  sun,  sweeping  between  the 
orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury. 

In  fact,  almost  the  only  thing  of  which  we 
find  no  proper  trace  in  the  genuine  nursery 
lore  is  the  appeal  to  aforesaid  afi'octions  and 
sentiments,  which  £fre  very  wisely  ignored, 
though  we  fear  the  present  compilers  have 
introduced  an  unauthorized  gloss  now  and 
then  on  the  sentimental  side.  Rather  is 
there  an  anxiously  hardening  and  ofF-hand 
air  about  the  true  nursery  rhymes,  ignoring 
danger,  and  sentiment,  and  all  "nice  feel- 
ing," and  already  preparing  the  infant  with 
a  sort  of  public  school  wisdom  for  the  mis- 
haps and  crosses  of  this  unsatisfactory  world. 
Take,  for  example,  the  bold  dash  into  the 
very  face  of  danger  which  is  instilled  into 
children  as  their  earliest  lullaby.  Is  it  not 
a  kind  of  anticipation  for  the  sailor's  ham- 
mock, when  the  first  chant  which  is  poured 
into  our  ears  not  only  expressly  suggests  the 
swinging  tree  top,  but  vividly  delineates  the 
result  of  a  gale  ? — 
"  When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  Avill  fall, 

Down  will  come  baby,  bough,  cradle  and  all.* 
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Then  consider,  too,  the  frequent  under  tone 
of  disappointment  which  runs  through  the 
infantine  carols.  What  can  be  more  harden- 
ing to  the  affections  than  the  reduplicated 
shock  of  the  verses, — 

" To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  plum  cake; 
Home  a«^ain,  home  aj?ain,  ne'er  a  one  baked. 
To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  plum  bun  ; 
Home  again,  home  again,  ne'er  a  one  done  ?  " 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  editors  have 
thoughtlessly  inclined  to  rather  effeminate 
and  softened  versions  of  the  ^d  literature. 
For  example,  they  present  a  much  less  se- 
verely realistic  view  of  the  female  character 
than  the  old,  and,  we  fear,  the  true  one. 
We  were  very  much  shocked  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing presented  as  an  authentic  nursery 
rhyme : — 

"  How  does  my  lady's  garden  grow  ? 
How  does  my  lady's  garden  grow  1 
With  cockle-shells,  and  silver  bells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  of  a  row." 

This  is  an  altogether  unveracious,  theatri- 
cal, and  enfeebled  version  of  the  true  poem, 
suggesting  a  spectacle  on  the  stage  of  a 
minor  theatre ;  how  different  from  the  un- 
adorned nursery  original ! 

"  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow  "?  " 

"  Cockle-shells  and  silver  bells, 
And  marigolds  all  of  a  row," 

which  is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  a  parable 
on  the  connection  between  vanity  and  ill- 
temper.  A  peevish  child,  "  always  contrary," 
as  the  nursemaids  say,  is  ask#d  after  her 
garden.  Her  answer  illustrates  the  origin 
of  this  unfortunate  temper.  She  has  studied 
only  self-homage ;  she  has  planted  her  gar- 
den in  a  graduated  series  of  steps,  of  which 
the  highest  is  closely  associated  with  her 
own  name,  as  well  as  with  the  precious  metal 
which  is  the  legal  tender  and  standard  of 
value — cockle-shells  for  the  profane  vulgar, 
silver  bells  for  the  middle  class,  but  her  own 
flower,  the  marigold,  on  the  highest  step ! 
What  a  sad  degeneracy  in  the  tradition 
which  could  substitute  the  rose-water  pic- 
ture given  above  for  this  severe  but  caustic 
picture  of  ill-favored  girlish  vanity ! 

Another  instance  of  sad  deviation  from 
historical  accuracy  and  the  ethical  rigor 
which  pervades  these  rhymes,  is  in  the  er- 
roneous version  of  that  on  "  poor  old  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  This,  of  course,  cannot  date 
further  back  than  Defoe's  timej  but  Mr. 


Laurie's  version  bears  evidence,  we  fear,  of 
both  the  effeminacy  of  modern  compassion, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  modern  memories, 
Mr.  Laurie  writes  : — 

"Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
They  made  him  a  coat 
Of  an  old  nanny  goat, 
I  wonder  how  they  could  do  so  !  " 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  generation  which 
witnessed  the  miseries  of  the  fire  of  London 
would  never  have  thought  of  pitying  a  man 
for  having  a  coat  of  any  description,  much 
less  of  comfortable  goat-skin.  In  the  next 
place,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  distinguished  marhier,  would 
speak  of  "  them  "  as  making  him  a  coat  of 
any  substance  whatever,  since  it  was  his 
chief  misfortune  to  be  either  quite  or  all  but 
companionless.  Well  may  Mr.  Laurie  won- 
der *'  how  they  could  do  so ; "  rather  should 
he  wonder  how  " they"  were  at  all,  or  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Modern  Gracchi  expresses  it, 
how  there  was  at  all  "  any  real  Entity  "  to 
make  him  a  coat  of  any  sort.  Mr.  Laurie 
will  see  at  once  into  what  grave  errors  a 
vicious  school  of  oral  tradition  has  led  him, 
when  we  restore  the  true  version  : — 

"  Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
With  a  little  man  Friday 
He  kept  his  house  tidy, 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so." 

Here  is  the  noble  English  spirit  to  which 
Nelson  himself  appealed,  the  well  known 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  attributed  by  the  bold  ethical  daring 
of  the  poet  to  the  poor  abandoned  and  ship- 
wrecked mariner  who  had  to  train  a  mere 
savage  to  the  same  high  ideal,  and  this  with- 
out hope  of  any  admiring  country  to  repay 
with  admiration  this  last  effort  of  a  brave 
spirit.  Rob  us  of  anything  but  this  heroic 
example  for  our  nurseries,  Mr.  Laurie! 
Even  the  music  to  the  stoical  burden  of  this 
song  should  be  something  much  more  lofty 
than  that  which  Mr.  Murby  has  here  written 
down  for  us. 

We  may  say  then  briefly,  that  these  nur- 
sery rhymes  are  worthy  of  all  respect  except 
so  far  as  they  have  been  varnished  over  and 
emasculated  by  the  softness  of  a  less  manly 
age  than  that  in  which  they  were  conceived. 
The  editors  should  search  out  the  old  heroic 
versions,  —  cancel  the  engraftod  "pretti- 
nesses,"— here  at  least  rejecting  Dr.  New- 
man's dangerous  theory  of  "  dovclo])ment," 
— and  adapt  them,  where  tho  melody  is  not 
verified  by  a  true  oral  tradition  of  imme- 
morial nursemaids,  to  the  hoarse  old  Eng- 
lish airs  which  befit  the  hardihood  of  Eng- 
lish babies. 


DOUBTFUL    CRUMBS. 


From  The  I'-xamitier. 
Doubtful  Cramhs.     Painted   by  Sir  Edwin 

Lundseer.     Engraved  by  Thomas  Land- 

secr.     Fores  and  Co. 
Buy  a  Dog,  Ma  am?     Painted  by  E.  Ans- 

dell,    A.k.A.       Engraved     by    F.   Stac- 

poole.     Fores  and  Co. 

ALTHOUcn  a  too  speculative  cheesemon- 
ger has  just  gone  to  the  dogs  by  way  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  for  the  money  it  cost  to 
bring  a  dog-show  into  fashion,  that  is  no 
discredit  to  the  faith  of  men  in  dogs.  Since 
men  have  been  men  and  dogs  dogs,  there 
has  been  unbroken  alliance  and  firm  friend- 
ship between  the  two  races.  As  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  dog-show,  it  is  the  belief  of  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  that  even  baby-shows  are  not  re- 
munerative. It  is  not  as  a  beast  in  a  cage, 
parted  from  his  own  house  door  or  his  seat 
on  the  rug,  that  a  dog  is  himself.  But  here 
is  a  ^ne  old  fellow,  a  mastiff  at  home,  with 
his  head  out  of  his  own  kennel,  taking,  with 
as  much  dignity  as  any  other  portly  gentle- 
man, his  after-dinner  nap.  His  great  paws 
rest  lightly  and  lazily  upon  that  last  bone 
which  he  has  picked  pretty  clean,  but  was 
not  left  hungry  enough  to  crunch.  Just  a 
suspicion  of  meat  may  yet  hang  about  it ; 
the  restless  little  terrier  who  has  caught  sight 
of  it  smells  meat  and  sees  bone.  If  he  could 
only  pull  it  from  under  the  paws  of  the  great 
sleepy  follow,  he  would  be  out  of  sight  with 
it  in  half  a  minute.  But  the  paw^s  look  ugly, 
and  what  if  in  pulling  at  the  bone  he  woke 
up  the  old  gentleman  !  The  little  rascal 
eyes  the  chance  with  his  long  tongue  out  and 
his  paw  up.  lie  may  or  he  may  not  succeed 
in  getting  it,  but  certainly  he  has  his  eye  on 
"  Doubtful  Crumbs."  We  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  this  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  when  it  was  exhibited  in  1859,  and 
it  is  before  us  now  engraved  on  a  large  scale 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  with  a  wonderful 
fidelity  of  touch.  Since  the  mastiff's  head 
and  shoulders  and  the  little  terrier  make  up 
the  picture,  much  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
work  must  depend  on  the  truth  with  which 
the  engraver  has  expressed  the  large  surface 
of  the  hairy  coats  of  the  two  dogs.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer's  work  is  ab- 
solute perfection.  The  animals  have,  be- 
sides all  the  expression  of  the  original  pic- 
ture in  their  physiognomies,  coats  that  really 
suggest  something  to  bo  stroked  and  han- 
dled. The  engraver,  like  the  painter,  ena- 
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bias  us  to  forget  him  and  to  see  only  his 
dogs.  Their  living  faces,  one  asleep,  the 
other  all  agog  with  eager  life,  give  force  to 
each  other  by  artistic  contrast,  and  the 
wrinkled  skin  over  the  nose  of  the  mastiff 
dozing  in  good-natured  satiety  with  nose 
between  his  paws,  suggests  fat  and  comfort 
as  cleverly  as  the  twisted  outstretched  tongue 
of  the  terrier  helps  the  suggestion  in  him  of 
the  eagerness  of  hunger.  Whether  there  be 
a  moral  sense  in  dogs  uj)on  that  subject  of 
bones  is  a  moot  question.  Mr.  Jesse  tells 
of  one  who,  being  scolded  by  the  cook  for 
theft  of  a  bone,  hung  down  his  tail  and  was 
visibly  unhappy  for  two  days,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  conscience  triumphing,  ho  laid 
the  bone  at  the  cook's  feet  and  recovered 
his  good  spirits.  Sir  Edwin,  ready  to  be- 
lieve all  that  is  good  of  his  dumb  frionds, 
has  certainly  not  asked  that  dog  with  a  moral 
sense  to  sit  for  his  picture  here.  Tiiis  is  a 
sleepless  little  terrier  that  would  not  himself 
without  a  very  tough  fight,  let  even  a  stolen 
bone  be  pulled  from  under  him.  He  doesn't 
at  all  want  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

There  is  also  a  new  engraving  of  a  dog 
picture  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  who  has  a  true  eye 
for  the  forms  and  characters  of  animals. 
The  picture  is  alive  with  dogs  of  many  kinds, 
dogs  for  whom  homes  have  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  who  wait  for  admission  into  com- 
fortable fellowship.  A  dealer  in  dogs,  in  fur 
cap  and  velveteen  jacket,  has  his  station  by 
a  pillar  of  the  Quadrant,  with  his  stock  of 
many  kinds  about  him,  the  large  spaniel  and 
the  spaniel  of  King  Charles's  breed,  the 
Scotch  terrier,  the  French  poodle,  and  sev- 
eral more.  A  newsboy  loiters  to  admire  the 
poodle  ;  a  lady  advancing  with  a  dog  of  her 
own,  one  of  those  immensely  active  little 
smooth  black  terriers,  pulling  at  its  string, 
is  invited,  as  the  title  of  the  picture  has  it, 
to  "  Buy  a  dog,  ma'am."  In  the  background 
there  is  suggestion  of  another  lady  patting 
the  head  of  a  dog  in  a  dealer's  hand,  and 
we  are  not  sure  whether  the  artist  has  not 
perched  a  hint  of  a  dog  on  a  housetop  over 
the  way.  The  picture,  which  is  very  well 
engraved  by  Mr.  F.  Stacpoole,  is  least  strong 
in  the  human  figures,  though  they  very  well 
answer  their  purpose.  It  is  upon  tho  vari- 
ety of  dogs  proper  to  the  subject,  and  the 
fidelity  of  drawing  and  expression  in  the 
little  Dog-Show,  that  the  engraved  work 
will  especially  depend,  as  the  original  was 
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meant  to  dej^end,  for  its  popularity.  In  any 
room  frequented  much  by  children  a  picture 
like  this  would  be  a  most  popular  wall  orna- 
ment, and  we  do  not  see  why  they  who  can 
afford  it  should  not  make  a  point  of  substi- 
tuting— even  in  their  nurseries — really  good 
as  well  as  suitable  pictures  for  the  inferior 
works  on  which  the  taste  of  the  young  is 
usually  blunted. 


GOING    TO    THE    DOGS. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GOING  TO  THE  DOGS. 

BABY-shows  have  never  got  acclimatized 
in  this  country,  but  dog-shows  threaten  to 
be  a  grand  success.  The  first  metropolitan 
exhibition  of  poodles,  great  and  little,  which 
took  place  in  a  well-aired  kennel  in  Holborn, 
•ome  time  last  summer,  was  attended  by 
»uch  noble  financial  results  as  to  fire  the  im- 
agination of  all  dog-undertakers,  fanciers,  and 
breeders  in  the  kingdom,  leading  the  way 
to  a  second  convocation  of  the  canine  popu- 
lation, as  superior  to  the  first  as  a  pack  of 
foxhounds  is  to  a  brace  of  turnspits.  With 
the  growth  of  the  scheme,  too,  has  grown 
the  ambition  of  the  promoters,  who  have 
moved  from  their  Holborn  yard  into  new 
premises  at  Islington,  destined  to  bo  the 
future  abode  of  the  corpulent  sheep,  oxen, 
and  pigs  which  the  elite  of  metropolitan 
society  admires  annually  at  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  The  second  exhibition  of  dogs 
is  coming  before  the  world  under  the  most 
exalted  patronage.  The  list  of  patrons  com- 
prises no  less  than  four  live  dukes,  three 
marquises,  sixteen  earls,  more  than  thirty 
lords,  and  a  countless  host  of  honorables, 
knights,  esquires,  and  even  reverends.  Phil- 
osophical politicians  will  note  as  highly 
remarkable  that  the  roll  of  protectors  of 
dogs  contains  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  great  Conservative  party, 
foremost  among  them  the  two  renowned 
leaders  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  while 
the  Whigs  shine  by  their  absence,  not  even 
the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Palmerston 
having  joined  the  committee.  This  political 
defection  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  dog 
show,  which  otherwise  stands  out  with  mar- 
vellous lustre.  When  the  exhibition  was 
opened,  on  Tuesday  this  week,  there  came 
to  bo  ranged  in  front  of  the  gates  such  a  file 
•of  gilded  and  emblazoned  carriages  as  had  not 


been  seen  in  Islington  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  woman.  A  long  stream  of 
gaily-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  issued 
forth  from  a  legion  of  broughams,  sociables, 
and  landaus,  at  times  nearly  blocking  up  the 
entrance  into  the  exhibition.  All  were  going 
to  the  dogs. 

Startling  was  the  first  impression  on 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  building.  One 
long  uninterrupted  howl,  unearthly  in  its 
intensity,  swelling  alternately  from  the  low- 
est bass  to  the  highest  treble,  assailed  the 
ears,  while  the  eyes  were  filled  by  a  sight  as 
novel  as  strange.  The  visitor  found  himself 
in  a  huge  edifice  of  the  Crystal  Palace  type, 
leaning  against  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  with  its 
roof  still  uncovered,  its  ground  broken  up 
into  diggings,  and  its  galleries  below  and 
up-stairs  filled  with  low  scaffolding  covered 
with  litter.  On  the  long  platform  thus 
erected,  on  comfortable  straw  couches,  but 
tied  to  uncomfortable  chains,  were  the  he- 
roes of  the  day,  the  representative  dogs  of 
England.  A  thousand  dogs,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  but  to  judge  by  one's  own 
ears,  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  be  at  least 
ten  thousand,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  the  canine  population.  They  did  not 
appear  to  be  sad  dogs,  by  any  means.  It 
was  clear,  from  their  repeated  greetings, 
that  they  all  knew  each  other,  and  were  con- 
scious of  their  proud  position  as  representa- 
tives of  the  great  dog  world,  proctors  in 
convocation  for  the  province  of  Canicula. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  matter  showed 
that  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  the 
most  business-like  manner,  after  the  fashion 
set  by  all  great  parliaments,  scientific  socie- 
ties, and  philanthropic  associations.  The 
members  of  the  assembly  were  divided  into 
sections  of  about  fifty,  each  presided  over  by 
its  own  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and  the 
whole  under  the  efficient  superintendence 
of  a  royal  and  noble  mastiff',  seated  on  an 
ornamental  dais,  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  In 
a  separate  chamber  at  his  back,  a  select 
congregation  of  members  of  honor,  Blen- 
heim Spaniels,  Skye  Terriers,  Italian  Grey- 
hounds, and  Dandy  Dinmonts,  had  taken 
up  their  abode  ;  while  the  galleries  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  right  and  left  were  taken 
up  by  the  various  sections  of  Deer  Hounds, 
Harriers,  Beagles,  Pointers,  Setters,  and 
Retrievers,  leaving  the  accommodation  on 
the  upper  floor  in  the  undisputed  possession 
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of  Newfoundlands,  Dalmatians,  and  BuU- 
df»g.s.  No  meeting  for  the  promotion  of 
social  science  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its 
arrangements. 

The  crowd  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  come  to  the  Islington  Crystal  Pal- 
ace to  inspect  and  survey  the  canine  assem- 
bly seem  utterly  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
splendid  spectacle  before  them.  Foremost 
in  attraction  are  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  some 
twenty  couples,  which  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  forwarded  in  elegant  four-horse 
carriages  to  convocation.  A  never-tired 
audience  of  admirers  surrounds  the  stage 
on  which  these  worthies  are  placed,  every 
one  ready  to  swear  to  the  dictum  of  **  Stone- 
henge,"  the  great  authority  in  matters  ca- 
nine, that  "  the  modern  foxhound  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  animals  in  creation." 
The  sums  which  are  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  the  education  of  this  aristocratic  creature 
are  almost  fabulous,  and  would  suffice  prob- 
ably to  furnish  all  Ireland  with  shoes  and 
stockings.  Ten  thousand  a  year  for  a  fox- 
hunting establishment  is  believed  to  be  a 
moderate  outlay,  very  common  throughout 
the  country,  while  a  mere  eight  thousand  is 
niggardly  expenditure.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  are  some  five  thousand  couples 
of  foxhounds  in  the  kingdom,  unequally  dis- 
persed over  the  various  counties,  in  packs  of 
greater  or  lesser  size ;  and  considering  that 
about  ten  thousand  horses,  with  double  the 
number  of  servants  of  the  human  species 
are  in  the  train  of  these  noble  hunters,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  bill  to  be  paid 
for  going  to  the  dogs  in  this  direction. 
However,  foxhounds,  in  return,  are  a  fine 
instance  of  what  education  can  do,  and 
judicious  training,  in  this  world  of  ours. 
From  the  sluggish  old  English  hound  the 
creature  has  been  changed,  by  crossing  and 
breeding  with  other  races,  into  the  svviftest, 
best  scenting,  most  persevering,  and  alto- 
gether most  perfect  sporting  dog  in  exist- 
ence. But  there  is  a  fashion  in  dogs  as  in 
other  things,  and  while  some  kinds  are  in 
the  ascendancy,  others  at  the  same  time  are 
unduly  neglected.  This  is  evidently  the 
case  with  the  genus  bloodhound,  only  a 
dozen  representatives  of  which  are  present 
at  the  meeting,  glancing  with  envious  frown 
at  the  petted  pack  of  brethren.  The  breed 
of  the  ancient  bloodhound,  so  often  spoken 
of  in  early  English  history,  has  now  become 
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j  entirely  extinct,  and  little  care  seems  taken 
I  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  successors, 
j  who  have  got  inio  ill  repute  for  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as  thief- 
takers  in  the  ante-Peelite  period.  They  are 
tall,  magnificent  creatures,  the  dozen  here 
assembled,  yet  they  all  look  dejected,  sufier- 
ing  under  their  bad  name.  Much  happier, 
in  the  knowledge  of  duties  well  fulfilled  and 
a  numerous  society,  are  the  other  tribes  of 
the  sporting  community,  the  beagles,  harri- 
ers, setters,  pointers,  retrievers,  greyhounds, 
and  deerhounds.  They  have  obeyed  the 
call  to  convocation  in  large  numbers,  filling 
more  than  one  half  of  the  big  palace.  But 
they  do  not  appear  to  express,  as  well  as  to 
possess,  the  majority  in  Parliament,  being 
brought  up  in  silent  habits  of  thought,  and 
regulated  modes  of  feeling.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  member  of  the  minority  has  been 
voted  into  the  chair  at  the  lower  house,  a 
stupendous  mastiff",  whose  voice  domineers 
in  the  roofless  hall  as  the  sound  of  thunder 
in  the  storm.  With  his  immense  head,  his 
strong  limbs,  compact  and  muscular  body, 
and  rough  tail,  carried  high  in  the  air  like  a 
sceptre,  he  is  every  inch- a  king,  and  appar- 
ently quite  aware  of  the  fact.  He  is  stated 
to  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  which  is  just 
twice  as  much  as  the  best  black  human  crea- 
ture will  fetch  in  the  freest  country  upon 
earth. 

The  most  popular  members  of  the  upper 
house  of  convocation,  sitting  on  long  benches 
in  the  galleries,  are  the  representatives  of 
the  bulldog  tribe,  between  whom  and  the 
foxhounds  admiration  seems  to  be  equally 
divided.  Not  a  few  of  the  fair  visitors  in 
the  hall  pronounce  them  to  be  "  beauties," 
though  on  the  first  glance  this  description 
appears  to  be  open  to  objection.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  most  of  the  invited  guests 
pay  marked  attention  to  the  members  in  this 
department,  betokening  a  prepossession 
which  clearly  pervades  all  people  on  British 
soil.  John  Bull  loves  the  bulldog  as  being 
the  incarnation  of  pluck  and  undaunted 
spirit,  and  in  consideration  of  this  eminent 
virtue,  tries  to  forget  the  circumstance  that 
his  brains  are  of  the  smallest.  Perhaps  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  latter  would  bnng 
about  a  decrease  of  the  former  eminent  qual- 
ity, and  amateurs,  therefore,  wisely  take 
things  as  they  are.  There  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  no  animal  which  the  bulldog  would  not 
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attack  without  the  least  hesitation,  suffering 
rather  his  entrails  to  be  torn  out  than  to  let 
go  his  hold.  The  fact  that  a  bulldog  will 
eat  his  own  master  as  likely  as  anybody  else, 
rather  endears  him  to  admirers  than  other- 
wise, as  shown  by  the  w^ll-known  story  of 
the  Staifordshire  coal-miner.  Master  Miner, 
to  repeat  the  tale,  was  one  day  j3laying  with 
his  puppy,  when  for  some  reason  bulldoggy 
became  angry,  and  pinned  his  lord  by  the 
nose.  On  this,  the  bystanders  became 
alarmed,  and  were  going  to  treat  the  dog 
roughly,  when  the  owner  interfered,  with 
"  Doan't  touch  un.  Bill ;  let  un  teaste  blood, 
an'  it'll  be  the  meaking  of  him."  To  Isling- 
ton visitors,  possessed  of  a  lesser  spirit  of 
love  and  heroism  than  the  miner,  it  must  be 
satisfactory  to  see  that  the  deputies  of  the 
brave  race  are  all  well  fastened  to  their  re- 
spective couches.  Now  and  then  a  cunning 
little  fellow  is  seen  rising  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
trying  hard  to  get  at  somebody's  nose  ;  but 
finding  his  effort  unsuccesjiful,  relapses  again 
into  dignified  repose.  The  little  fierce  eyes 
gleam  savagely  with  an  unexpressed  desire, 
and  the  underhung  jaw  with  its  row  of  white 
glittering  teeth  is  ^a  romance  of  battle,  but 
the  tongue  remains  mute  and  silent.  He  is 
a  wonderfully  clever  strategist,  the  British 
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bulldog,  notwithstanding  his  very  low  fore- 
head. 

To  leave  the  hall  of  the  thousand  hounds 
without  a  glance  at  Skye  terriers.  Dandy 
Dinmonts,  and  King  Charleses,  seems  want- 
ing in  enthusiasm,  yet  many  visitors  appear 
to  do  so,  in  evident  fear  of  an  accident  to 
theif  auricular  organ.  An  hour's  sojourn  in 
the  galleries  seems  not  to  have  steeled  the 
ear,  but  made  it  more  tender :  still  able  to 
bear  the  music  of  drum  and  bassoon,  but 
quite  incapacitated  from  attending  to  fife  and 
clarion.  The  players  on  the  latter  instru- 
ments are  astoundingly  active,  the  zeal  in- 
creasing with  the  height  of  the  gamut.  Every 
attempt  to  check  the  ardor  of  the  musicians 
serves  but  to  augment  it,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  to  fly  from  the  scene.  Pressing  through 
the  croAvd,  along  a  narrow  passage,  past  in- 
numerable kennels,  and  over  a  broken 
ground,  the  gate  of  exit  is  reached  at  last, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  Weslcyan  con- 
gregation is  winding  its  way  into  the  adjoin- 
ing chapel.  Ora  pro  nobis :  may  Heaven 
give  them  strength  to  pray  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. \  mile  beyond  the  chapel,  all  earth 
and  sky  seems  yet  filled  with  the  sound  of 
the  one  huge,  monstrous,  everlasting  bow, 
wow,  wow. 


AN   ATTEMPT   TO  BITE. 

A  LATE  London  Times  says :  **  When  the 
American  wears  his  body  linen  to  rags,  and 
can  no  longer  walk  down  Broadway  in  the 
splendor  of  glossy  '  pants  ;'  when  he  finds  him- 
self poisoned  by  his  French  wine  at  what  was 
once  a  wholesome  price ;  when  his  razor  scrapes 
without  cutting,  and  his  tools  break  in  his 
hands ;  when  the  locomotive  runs  off  a  bad 
rail ;  when  the  boiler  bursts  its  sheeting,  as  bad 
as  it  is  dear,  and  scalds  a  score  or  two  good 
citizens ;  when  the  bolts  and  other  iron  work 
of  a  large  trellis  bridge  giv.c  way,  and  send  a 
trainful  into  the  gulf  below ;  when  the  sick 
man  finds  his  drugs  worthless,  if  not  absolutely 
poisonous;  when  the  scissors  refuse  to  cut,  and 
the  thimble  to  save  the  finger-end  ;  when  the 
thrifty  housekeeper  dci)lores  the  many  break- 
ages she  cannot  afford  to  replace ;  when  tiie 
'help'  cannot  renew  her  Sunday's  best,  and 
her  mistress  must  walk  abroad  in  last  year's 
finery ;  when  the  printer  must  work  with  bad 
metal  and  bad  ink — the  sufferer  is  always  to 
cheer  himself  with  tlie  pleasant  thoujrht  that 
what  he  cannot  have  nobody  else  is  making, 
and  that,  if  lie  has  not  the  thing,  somebody  else 
has  not  the  bread.  That  is  the  new  American 
gospel." 


The  vindictiveness  of  this  paragraph  is  only 
equalled  by  its  ignorance.  Now  the  fact  is, 
there  are  cotton  and  linen  shirts  enougli  in  New 
York  to  last  ten  years,  as  much  French  wine  as 
ever,  good  razors  of  our  own  manufacture  tor 
those  who  do  not  wear  beards,  as  most  of  us 
now  do.  Our  locomotives  have  long  driven 
off  the  miserable  apologies  for  them  we  once 
imported  from  England,  and  are  exported  to 
Russia,  France,  and  South  America  ;  our 
boiler-iron  has  superseded  the  foreign  article. 
No  country  produces  better  bolts  and  iron-work 
for  bridges  or  any  other  purpose  ;  our  drugs 
are  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  our  wants  and  in 
quality  to  those  imported  by  any  other  country  ; 
and  our  scissors  cut  as  well  as  our  knives,  and 
both  cut  well.  When  we  are  largely  manufac- 
turing earthen,  Cliina  ware,  and  glass  ;  when 
our  printers  find  American  type  and  printing 
ink  the  best  in  the  world  (our  writing  ink  is 
now  exported  to  En<>land;)  while  our  mines 
of  lead  are  inexhaustible ;  and  when  we  have  so 
much  bread  that  we  have  with  our  surplus 
saved  England  frequently  from  starvation,  it  is 
not  probable  we  shall  take  alarm  at  these 
predictions  of  the  Times. — New  York  Evening 
Post.  ^ 
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From  The  Spectator.  men,  that  the  existing  practice  has  in  itself 

FEMALE  DOCTORS  IN  EDINBURGH.  something  repulsive   or    immoral,   or  that 

One  of  the  thousand  questions  connected  women  are  better  qualified  than  men  for  all 

with  female  rights  with  which  society  is  just  branches  of  the  profession.     The  facts  are 

now  assailed,  not  to  say  bored,  has  been  strong  enough  without  assertions  which  can 

fairly  fought  out  in  Edinburgh.     A  lady  ap-  only  serve  to  arouse  the  just  amour  propre 

plied  to  the  College  of  Physicians  for  admis-  of  a  powerful  corporation.     The  truth  is,  we 

sion  into  the  medical  classes,  and  succeeded  believe,  that  English  and  Scotch  women  of 

in  making  her  application  almost  a  public  the  upper  classes  do  not  dislike  the  attend- 

question.     The  journals  were   flooded  with  ance   of   the   existing   race   of    physicians, 

correspondence,  the  profession  was  largely  They  know  by  experience  that  they  have 
canvassed,  party  spirit  grew  hot  and  healthy,  '  nothing  to  fear,  that  they  are  dealing  with 

and  on  the  final  division  the  application  was  gentlemen  whose  interests  would    protect 

lost  only  by  a  minority  of  two.     One  more  them  even  were  professiomil  honor  not  a  suf- 

vote  on  the  other  side  would  have  reduced  ficient  guard.     Opinion  among  these  classes 

the  numbers  to  equality,  and  the  defeat  was  exercises   a    power  which    is,   if   possible, 

owing,  vv'e  firmly  believe,  to  the  feebleness  almost  too  strong,  which  tends  to  become 

of  stormers  rather  than  to  the  obstinacy  of  tyrannical,  and  dictates  a  manner  to  doctors, 

the  defence.     Never  was  a  good  cause  worse  as  it   dictates   a   demeanor  to   clergymen, 

argued.     The  radicals  seemed  determined  to  But  the  poor  have  not  in  all  cases  a  similar 

throw  their  own  cause  away  by  a  moderation  protection.     They  come  in  contact  frequently 

which  had  no  meaning,  and  admissions  with-  ,  with  an  inferior  class  of  practitioner,  whose 

out  a  shadow  of  justification.  They  ac-  ,  coarseness,  even  when  only  the  result  of 
cepted,  in  the  first  place,  the  onus  prohandi, 
which  lay  altogether  with  their  adversaries, 
and  pleaded  as  if  restriction,  and  not  liberty, 
were  the  natural  law.  They  forgot  alto- 
gether that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  a 
business,  and  that  in  England   every  busi- 


want  of  refinement,  utterly  disgusts  them. 
The  instincts  of  the  sick  are  all  aristocratic, 
and  the  rough  voice  and  coarse  joke  are  as 
insufierable  to  the  washerwoman  with  a 
white  swelling  on  her  hip  as  to  her  employer 
suffering  from  overmuch  of  green  tea.  The 
ness  is  theoretically  as  open  to  women  as  to  ■  men  bear  it  and  curse  ;  women  simply  avoid 
men.  They  have  as  much  right  to  open  it,  and  go  to  their  graves  with  complaints 
shops,  set  up  newspapers,  or  sail  ships  if ,  which  ten  words  of  advice  would  relieve, 
they  can,  as  any  other  class  of  tax-payers,  rather  than  encounter  the  rough,  half-inso- 
and  it  rests  with  their  adversaries  to  prove  ,  lent,  half-kindly  familiarity  they  know  they 
the  necessity  or  policy  of  restricting  a  right  [  shall  have  to  endure.  It  is  to  the  poor,  not 
acknowledged  in  our  manners  as  well  as  our  ■  to  the  rich,  that  female  physicians  would  be 
laws.  That  the  study  of  medicine  is  in  itself  immediately  beneficial.  The  woman  would 
good  is  incessantly  asserted ;  that  women  '  noti  in  all  probability,  be  the  equal  of  the 
can  study  it  is  never  denied,  and  the  duty  ;  man  who  had  been  equally  well  instructed, 
of  apology  for  prohibition  rests  on  those  \  Half  the  diseases  for  which  aid  is  most 
who  prohibit,  not  on  those  who  simply  as-  '  urgently  required  are  surgical  cases,  and  the 
sert  an  inherent  or  pre-existing  liberty,  woman  would,  except  in  exceptional  in- 
Then  they  essayed  very  anxiously  to  prove  stances,  be  inferior  in  nerve,  decision,  and 
that  women  arc  really  anxious  for  skilled  patient  reflective  power.  But  she  would  in 
female  attendance,  that  thousands  arereluc-  all  cases  be  infinitely  superior  to  no  doctor 
tant  to  be  attended  by  men,  that  thousands  I  at  all,  and  in  midwifery  have  the  advantage 
more  are  unable  to  pay  the  fees  which  the  j  of  the  intense  sympathy  and  instinctive 
man  with  a  household  to  support  cannot .  knowledge  which  no  human  being  can  dis- 
afibrd  to  reduce.  Where  is  the  necessity  for  play  on  subjects  which  can  never  aff'ect  him- 
that  argument  ?  If  female  physicians  are  ;  self.  Women  with  large  hearts  and  great 
not  wanted,  female  i)hy.sicians  will  not  be  opportunities  do  sometimes  acquire  imper- 
employed,  and  the  innovation  will  die  a  nat-  ceptibly  the  knowledge  which  training  would 
ural  death.  Still  less  is  the  cause  benefited  make  scientific,  and  one  such  woman  dimin- 
by  grotesque  exaggerations  such  as  that  all  ishes  the  sum  of  human  suffering  over  an 
women  are  opposed   to  the  attendance  of  entire  neighborhood.    They  are  medical  mis- 
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sionaries  as  much  as  if  they  labored  in 
Africa,  and  the  poor  women  who  would  never 
ask  advice  from  the  only  doctors  they  can 
freely  get  at,  throng  to  them  for  advice  and 
aid.  How  many  a  clergyman's  wife  is  the 
virtual  physician  of  the  poor,  and  why  should 
she  remain  ignorant,  or  be  'compelled  to 
draw  back  just  where  her  assistance  would 
be  of  the  most  avail  ?  Study  as  she  likes, 
and  labor  as  she  likes,  she  will  never  equal 
the  first-class  London  surgeon,  but  she  can 
nevertheless  make  the  village  happier,  teach 
the  hygienic  laws  which  prevent  disease,  or 
remove  by  a  little  skilled  advice  the  suffering 
which  else  would  have  accompanied  its  vic- 
tim to  the  grave.  It  is  the  quack,  not  the 
highly  skilled  professional  she  would  sup- 
plant, the  wretch  who  professes  to  cure 
hemorrhoids  by  actual  cautery,  and  the 
greater  wretch  who  ekes  out  the  living 
rough  accoucherie  would  not  secure  by  aid 
in  procuring  abortion. 

Exaggeration,  however,  is  of  no  sex  ;  but 
the  Edinburgh  advocates  of  female  medical 
education  made  even  a  greater  blunder. 
They  shipwrecked  the  barque  upon  the  old 
rock — the  conventional  delicacy  of  society. 
Instead  of  boldly  asserting  the  truth  that 
science  cannot  be  indelicate — that  as  the 
human  body  next  to  the  human  soul  is  the 
highest  of  God's  works,  its  study  must  be 
the  highest  of  functions — they  advised  a  half- 
hearted compromise.  Women,  said  some, 
should  study  with  women  only,  as  if  men  or 
women  either  became  more  refined  by  mo- 
nasticism  ;  or,  said  others,  they  should  study 
with  the  regular  classes,  but  abstain  from 
particular  lectures.  Of  course,  after  that 
concession,  progress  was  hopeless.  If  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  any  kind  can  destroy 
the  delicacy  of  womanhood,  remove  even 
the  down  which  gives  softness  to  true  inno- 
cence, scientific  knowledge  must  be  aban- 
doned. Englishmen  are  not  disposed  to  pay 
that  price  even  for  the  removal  of  one  great 
cause  of  human  sufi'ering.  And  this  was 
the  admission  made  by  the  lady  correspond- 
ents who  took  up  the  subject  so  warmly  and 
so  imprudently.  They  allowed  that  some 
branches  of  medicine  were  "  improper,"  and 
in  so  doing  gave  up  their  case.    Where  i^ 
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the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Is  the  female  physi- 
cian to  be  ignorant  of  anatomy,  or  only  igno- 
rant to  the  extent  of  one-third,  to  be  taught 
the  effect  of  a  blow,  and  left  unskilled  in  the 
effect  of  a  vice,  to  understand  indigestion, 
and  not  its  most  frequent  cause  ?  There  is 
no  use  in  blinking  the  facts.  Tl\e  female 
physician  who  did  not  understand  the  result 
of  coarse  vices  on  coarse  natures  would  lose 
half  her  utility,  would,  for  example,  fail 
utterly  in  the  one  function,  accoucherie, 
assigned  her  by  all  objectors.  Medicine 
must  be  studied  as  a  whole,  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence, as  a  system  for  the  relief  of  human 
misery  in  the  presence  of  which  the  conven- 
tional delicacies  are  silent,  as  they  were  when 
delicatelv  nurtured  women  became  nurses  at 
Scutari,  *nd  are  always  when  life  is  in  ques- 
tion, instead  of  life-long  pain.  To  assert 
that  any  woman  who  gives  herself  to  the 
physician's  work  could  thereby  be  deterio- 
rated is  simply  to  assert  that  attending  the 
sick  degrades,  that  the  one  profession  Christ 
practised  is  the  lowest  of  all.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  the  question  was  settled  long 
since.  In  many  American  colleges  the  sexes 
study  together  without  the  slightest  appar- 
ent result  beyond  a  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  medical  students'  tone.  The  mental 
strength  which  fits  a  woman  for  such  a  pro- 
fession protects  her  also  from  aught  that 
would  lower  her  moral  nature. 

We  shall  be  asked,  we  know,  whether  our 
argument  does  not  reach  too  far — whether 
we  propose  that  female  physicians  should 
ever  attend  the  other  sex  ?  They  do  it  in. 
hospitals  and  medical  missions  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  character  or  tone  ;  but  we 
would  leave  the  point,  like  all  social  eti- 
quettes, simply  to  opinion.  As  a  rule,  a  man 
would  prefer  a  doctor,  a  woman  a  doctress — 
it  is  significant  that  this  word,  once  pure 
English,  is  now  considered  aff'ected — and  leg- 
islation is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would-be 
unwise.  The  doctors  of  the  peasantry  are 
almost  exclusively  women,  and  we  see  net 
why  scientific  training  should  diminish  the 
respect  which  training  from  experience  has 
already  acquired.  The  art  which  relieves 
human  sufi'ering  is  holy  be  its  practitioners 
who  they  may. 


THE    ROOT    OF    THE    ^MATTER. 


{Whether  they  yet  ngree  with  l)iin  or  not,  -yve 
fldvisc  (<ui-  readers  to  consider  tlie  following  strong 
statement  made  in  the  Independent,  by  the  Kev. 
ilenry  Ward  Beecher.] 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER. 

Contiguous  States  may  have  political 
governments  and  industrial  systems  not  only 
dififerent  but  oppugnant,  and  yet  remain  at 
peace  with  each  other,  if  the  States  are  not 
vitally  connected.  But  if  you  should  unite 
them  by  a  common  government,  derived 
equally  from  the  different  States,  that  gov- 
ernment would  become  the  inevitable  point 
of  conflict — each  of  the  oppugnant  industrial 
and  political  elements  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery. This  has  been  the  fact  in  our  own  na- 
tional history. 

Long  ago  the  more  sagacious  Southern 
statesmen  foresaw  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  Federal  Government  must  accept 
the  peculiar  prinicples  underlying  slave  in- 
stitutions, or  the  principles  belonging  to 
Free  States.  Free  labor  and  slave  labor 
may  coexist  as  facts,  in  different  States, 
under  a  common  government;  but,  in  their 
political  principles,  cannot  coexist  in  the 
administration  of  the  common  government, 
since  they  are  opposites,  and  the  presence 
of  one  is  the  destruction  of  the  other. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
archetype  of  the  present  generation  of  South- 
ern statesmen,  to  implete  the  Government 
silently  with  Southern  principles,  to  secure 
it  to  the  side  of  slavery,  until  either  the 
whole  continent  should  be  substantially  slave- 
holding,  or  the  slave-holding  States  should 
have  become  numerous  and  powerful  enough 
to  slough  the  Free  States  and  establish  a 
great  tropical  Republican  Empire. 

The  ultimate  absolute  incompatibility  of 
slavery  and  freedom,  under  a  common  gov- 
ernment, has  not  only  been  excepted  as  a 
philosophy  by  the  sagacious  thinkers  of  the 
South,  but  it  has  worked  down  among  the 
common  people  as  an  empirical  truth.  It  is 
a  conviction  of  the  statesman,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm of  the  common  people.  The  South  is 
united  on  this  ground,  that  its  peculiar  ideas 
must  rule  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  whole  meaning  of  South- 
ern rights !  There  has  been  no  grievance, 
no  oppression,  no  meddling  with  its  laws, 
its  institutions,  its  industries,  by  the  hand 
of  government.  The  only  wrong  done,  is  j 
the  supcrcession  of  Southern  ideas  in  the  | 
administration  of  government.     But  that  is! 
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wrong  enough  to  men  who  know  that  there 
cannot  be  two  opposite  theories  coexisting 
in  one  government ;  and  that  the  fact  of  the 
ejection  of  the  Southern  principle  is  its 
downfall.  The  peculiar  ideas  of  the  North 
in  favor  of  liberty  have  been  excluded  from 
the  Administration  for  fifty  years.  Now, 
these  re-entering  with  authority,  Southern 
principles  go  out ;  and  Southern  men  know 
it.  And  the  whole  state  of  Southern  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  their  grievances  while  with 
us,  and  their  determination  to  be  separate, 
are  giving  a  magnificent  development  to  this 
cardinal  fact,  that  slavery  and  liberty  cannot 
administer,  in  common,  the  one  government. 
Southern  men  are  clear  in  their  discern- 
ment. They  are  logical  in  their  deduction. 
They  are  consistent  in  their  practice. 

Meanwhile  the  busy  North  has  speculated 
very  little  concerning  this  matter.  The 
sense  of  strength ;  the  breadth  of  base  on 
which  Free  States  build  ;  the  habit,  spring- 
ing from  industrious  enterprise,  from  attend- 
ing to  one's  business  and  not  meddling  with 
others' ;  these  reasons,  and  others  yet  wor- 
thier— indisposition  to  interfere  with  State 
sovereignties,  or  to  embarrass  those  who, 
until  lately,  professed  to  be  enough  harassed 
by  slavery  without  vexatious  intrusion  of 
foreign  philanthropy — have  kept  the  North 
from  studying  and  appreciating  the  philoso- 
phy of  Southern  and  Northern  society  as  re- 
lated to  a  Federal  common  government. 
Only  let  the  South  alone,  and  attend  to  your 
own  business ! — has  been  the  great  prescrip- 
tion for  peace  and  prosperity.  Why  cannot 
contiguous  States  be  at  peace,  even  with  ut- 
terly inconsistent  ideas  and  institutions,  if 
each  will  let  the  other  alone  ?  And,  in  truth, 
this  is  sound  reasoning.  The  fallacy  lies  in 
supposing  it  to  be  within  the  volition  of 
States  to  let  each  other  alone  !  If  they  Avere 
isolated,  they  might.  But  being  vitally 
united  by  a  Federal  Government,  they  can- 
not. 

It  is  possible  to. have  any  number  of  Ley- 
den  jars,  or  sets  of  them,  filled  with  oppo- 
site electricities,  without  explosion,  if  they 
are  in  juxtaposition  only.  But  if  by  one- 
wire  you  unite  them,  there  will  bo  a  conflict 
of  forces,  an  explosion,  and  the  predomi- 
nance afterwards  of  the  remaining  force, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Now,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  need  not  con- 
flict with  each  other,  as  equal  contiguous- 
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sovereignties.    Neither  do  they.    But  when  | 
Kentucky  sends  to  Washington  her  politi-  i 
cal  eloctrieity,  and  Ohio  hers,  and  they  are  j 
brought  together,  there  will  be  a  flash  and  ■ 
explosion.     The  great  Federal  departments  i 
of  Government  are  points  at  which  opposing 
forces  adjust  themselves— the  Federal  Court, 
the  Executive  silently,  and  Congress  vocif- 
erously, striving  to   balance,  not   differing 
selfish  interests,  but  deadly  opposite  princi- 
ples.   All  the   States  are  connected  with 
each  other  through  the  National  Federal 
Battery  at  Washington. 

Hero,  then,  are  great  controlling  princi- 
ples, behind  all  human  opinions  and  voli- 
tions, and  underneath  all  human  desires, 
getting  in  motion  great  tides  and  currents, 
on  which  men  are  unconsciously  and  invol- 
untarily borne  their  several  ways.  The  con- 
testants are  blaming  each  other,  and  charg- 
ing all  the  disasters  to  opposing  radicals. 
This  is  as  if,  in  a  storm  upon  the  ocean,  the 
passengers  in  a  great  ship,  hustled  and  hur- 
tled from  side  to  side,  and  pitched  against 
each  other,  should  fall  to  blows  of  hand  and 
tongue,  as  if  it  were  not  the  wind  that  rolled 
the  sea,  the  sea  that  rolled  the  ship,  and  the 
ship  that  tossed  the  passengers !  They  did 
not  make  the  storm  !  And  so,  now,  on  this 
continent,  citizens  are  but  the  puppets  obey- 
ing the  movements  of  God's  hand.  Hang 
every  Abolitionist  in  the  land,  and  as  many 
more  would  come  to  their  funeral. 

It  is  loft  us  only  to  choose  in  which  cur- 
rent to  float.  On  one  side  or  the  other  we 
must  contest,  till  one  or  the  other  element 
is  in  ascendency. 

The  true  policy  of  the  North  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  was,  to  oppose  a  temperate 
but  firm  resistance  to  the  tendencies  of  slav- 
ery. But  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  union, 
everything  demanded  was,  with  some  inef- 
fectULil  struggle,  yielded.  Every  yielding 
for  the  sake  of  peace  made  peace  more  diffi- 
cult. Conflict  would  have  yielded  peace ; 
but  now,  peace  has  brought  conflict.  At 
each  poriod  the  reasons  for  Northern  firm- 
ness Vi'oro  more  urgent ;  and  at  each,  instead, 
the  North  made  concessions  and  compro- 
mises. But  a  compromise  between  an  un- 
just usurer  and  a  needy  debtor  increases  the 
mist'r's  power  of  exaction,  and  weakens  the 
victim's  power  of  resisting.  By  avoiding 
the  real  issues,  by  dodging  inevitable  ques- 
tions, by  postponing  and  rolling  over  to  the 


future  all  the  vital  conflicts  which  two  such 
gigantic  forces,  in  deadly  opposition,  must 
breed,  it  became  certain  that,  at  length, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  explosion,  and 
such  a  settlement  as  the  elements  have, 
when,  after  long  heats  and  droughts,  storms 
come  through  the  air,  and  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  winds  and  rains,  restore  the 
balance  of  air  and  earth. 

But  such  was  the  confidence  that  we  had 
in  the  power  of  discussion,  in  the  elasticity 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  recuperative 
good  sense  of  our  people,  that  we  resolutely 
disbelieved  that  the  great  settlement  would 
take  on  the  form  of  civil  war.  There  was 
no  logical  necessity  for  war.  The  crisis 
came  in  the  campaign  preceding  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election.  Had  there  been  a  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  no  war  could  have 
come.  A  well  meaning  man,  that  in  times 
of  prosperity  is  only  a  public  annoyance,  in 
times  of  adversity  is  a  public  disaster.  Such 
was  Buchanan,  feebly  patriotic,  fiercely  a 
partisan,  and  wholly  a  coward.  If  you  were 
his  enemy,  he  feared  and  conciliated  you ;  if 
his  friend,  he  trusted  your  kindness  and  be- 
trayed it.  As  Jonah  was  for  three  days  and 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  for  three 
Presidential  years  Mr.  Buchanan  lived  in 
the  belly  of  the  South.  On  the  fourth  they 
cast  him  up,  that  he  might  have  time,  in  his 
expiring  term,  to  betray  the  North  more 
fatally  than  it  was  ever  given  to  Judas  or 
Arnold  to  betray  Master  or  country.  He 
found  every  blessing  of  peace  on  his  acces- 
sion to  ofiice,  and  on  leaving  it  bequeathed 
to  the  country  the  crudest  war  of  modern 
history. 

Had  the  beginning  of  the  war  been  ener- 
getic, the  conflict  would  still  have  been 
brief;  and,  afterwards,  by  the  action  of 
great  laws,  economic  and  moral,  slavery 
might  have  been  weakened,  wasted  and 
finally  destroyed. 

It  was  the  want  of  the  sense  of  the  com- 
prehensive antagonism  of  the  two  great  soci- 
eties that  invalidated  the  war.  Our  leaders 
were  hoping  for  conciliation.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  reading  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  millennial  prediction  was  to 
be  fulfilled  by  their  hands.  They  have  been 
trying  to  get  lambs  and  wolves  to  lie  down 
together.  They  believed  that  the  lion  and 
calf  would  mate.  They  have  carried  out 
bundles   of  straw  to  feed  lions  on.    Like 
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children,  indeed,  they  have  played  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  put  their  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  not  know- 
ing the  times  ?  of  not  perceiving  the  tre- 
mendous sweep  of  these  great  principles 
that  were  floating  down  two  great  civil  soci- 
eties upon  each  other  ?  of  hoping  all  things 
and  doing  nothing  ?  We  shall  say  what  i 
that  fearful  result  is.  t 

A  war  that  might  have  been  avoided  has  j 
been  invited.     A  war  that  should  have  been  | 
brief  has  become  long.     A  war  that  should  \ 
have  been  but  the  penal  hand  of  govern- 
ment inflicting  chastisement,  has  become  in- 
evitably revolutionary  and  radically  destruc- 
tive.    To-day  it  is  not  a  question  so  much 
which  shall  conquer,  as  which  shall  exist  as 
a  civil  community — the  North  or  the  South? 
Moral  influence  is  ended.     Only  the  sword 
now  argues ! 

The  South,  with  all  its  material  force,  and 
with  every  living  fibre  filled  and  electrified 
"with  its  peculiar  political  philosophy,  is  con- 
solidated, armed,  embattled  and  skilfully 
led.  Thej/  mean  no  less  than  our  destruction. 
Their  own  independence  is  the  present  claim. 
But  the  same  causes  which  led  them  to  re- 
fuse to  remain  in  a  government  of  which 
they  were  not  chiefs,  will  lead  them  to  refuse 
to  dwell  on  a  continent  of  which  they  are 
not  masters.  If  they  do  not  mean  it,  they 
will  have  to  mean  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of 
their  logic. 

On  the  other  hand,  called  against  its  own 
will  into  this  war,  the  North  should  under- 
stand precisely  its  situation  and  what  it  has 
to  do.  It  is  the  war  not  merely  of  two 
armies — not  of  two  dynasties  urged  only  by 
ambition.  It  is  a  war  of  those  principles 
which  generate  political  forces.  It  is  a  war 
of  Fates.  It  is  not  external  and  casual  con- 
flict. It  is  internal,  essential — the  principle 
of  life  resisting  the  fermentation  of  morbific 
matter.  But  two  courses  are  open.  Yield 
the  South  their  demand.  Concede  their  inde- 
pendence, and  buy  five  years  of  drugged  and 
fitful  peace,  and  fifty  years  of  rivalry  and 
vindictive  quarrelling.  Give  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf,  and  march  for  the  North 
Star  ;  give  up  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  that 
will  inevitably  go  with  a  successful  South. 
Above  all,  give  up  Washington  as  the  seat 
of  government,  and  set  down  somewhere 
else  a  new  Capital.     For,  should  the  South 
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succeed,  we  might  as  well  have  our  Capital 
at  Cape  Horn  as  within  Virginia  territory. 
Having  been  outwitted  in  government  for 
fifty  years,  and  vanquished  in  war,  let  the 
good-natured  North  be  hoodwinked  once 
more,  and  find  out  too  late  that  separation 
is  dismemberment ! 

The  sword  will  amputate  her  limbs  with- 
out tying  up  any  arteries.  England  that 
always  loved  us  more  than  herself,  and  does 
so  still !  advises  the  North  to  take  off"  her 
hand  from  God's  gift  of  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude across  half  the  globe,  and  to  barter  the 
zones  of  a  continent  for  a  mess  of  pottage ! 

This  is  one  course. 

The  other  is  war  upon  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  issues  at  stake — the  imminence  of  the 
danger — and  the  power  of  the  great  free 
North  to  wage  war  ! 

K  this  last  alternative  be  chosen  still, 
then  it  should  be  chosen  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  inevitable  course.  Either 
the  South  must  go  down  or  the  North. 
Their  civilization  or  our  civilization  will  sur- 
vive.    But  only  one  of  them  ! 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  increase  our  men 
and  means.  We  shall  never  succeed  until 
we  accept  the  IDEA  latent  in  this  conflict. 
Slavery  must  be  crushed.  Liberty  must 
have  absolute  and  unquestioned  dominion 
on  this  continent.  We  will  not  have  oppres- 
sion under  the  symbol  of  a  sceptre  or  of  a 
whip — neither  exported  from  abroad  nor 
sprouting  from  our  own  soil !  This  conti- 
nent is  dedicated  to  liberty.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  this  generation  of  men  to  establish 
free  institutions  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We 
sought  to  do  it  in  peace.  Since  war  has 
come,  we  will  seek  to  take  from  its  repul- 
siveness  and  horror  by  making  it  serve  the 
j  noblest  ends  of  human  liberty.  If  it  is  for 
\  liberty  upon  a  whole  continent  that  we  fight, 
I  then,  every  son  or  brother  that  falls  is  a 
'  sacrificial  victim.  By  his  blood  wc  ransom 
!  generations  of  men  ! 

I  To  this  one  grand  result,  which  for  years 
vfQ  honestly  strove  to  gain  by  the  methods 
I  of  peace,  now  that  against  our  wish  and 
!  against  every  eff'ort,  war  has  been  thrust 
I  upon  us,  we  now  would  summon  this  people 
I  to  lend  every  energy.  Along  this  path, 
!  shall  we  be  dragged  by  Diviue  Providence, 
:  hesitating,  stumbling,  like  a  sullen  or  a 
stupid  boy  that  pulls  at  his  father's  hand, 
I  whining  and  crying;  or  shall  wo  stand  up 
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like  men,  with  loins  girded,  sword  drawn, 
with  hearts  fixed,  and  an  intelligent  accept- 
ance of  that  Guide  who  points  out  the  road 
of  safety  right  across  the  ruins  of  slavery, 
and  says,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it "  ? 

The  way  to  make  the  Administration  see 
this  truth,  is  to  see  it  ourselves.  There  is  a 
kind  of  political  mesmerism.  Our  rulers 
will  partake  of  our  sensations.  What  the 
people  see,  the  President  will  see.  What 
the  people  taste,  will  repeat  itself  on  the 
President  s  tongue. 

Let  the  sentence  be  spoken.  Let  all  hin- 
derances  and  hesitations  end.  Lift  up  the 
banner !  And  as  the  winds  of  war  roll  out 
its  folds,  let  those  letters  shine  out  as  if 
God  had  written  them  with  heavenly  light, 
"UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION."  —  ^. 
W.  Beecher,  in  The  Independent. 


Canada's   sleep, 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  ^lember  of  Congress,  by 
Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child— dated  16  June. 

I  have  long  thought,  and  though  few  agree 
with  me,  I  cannot  banish  the  idea  from  my 
mind,  that  the  rebels,  in  their  last  extremity 
of  desperation,  will  resort  to  emancipation, 
as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  assistance 
of  England  and  France.  Their  pride  is  so 
indomitable,  that  they  will  do  anything 
rather  than  submit  to  the  United  States ; 
and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they 
could  so  effectually  humiliate  us,  and  secure 
to  their  cause  the  sympathy  of  the  world ! 
John  Bull  and  Monsieur  Crepau  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  help  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  these  States ;  and  if  the  South 
is  sagacious  enough  to  take  that  step,  they 
can  do  it  not  only  without  offending  the 
moral  sense  of  their  own  people  and  of  the 
civilized  Avorld,  but  they  would  be  sure  to 
receive  universal  plaudits  as  missionaries  of 
freedom,  justice  and  humanity,  while  they 
were  in  fact  merely  serving  the  purpose  of 
their  own  selfishness.  I  have  never  believed 
that  M.  Mercier  went  to  Richmond  merely 
to  see  about  tobacco.  W^hy  is  he  now  going 
to  France,  and  Lord  Lyons  to  England  ? 
Why  is  Slidell's  secretary  hurrying  home  to 
Secessia  from  Paris  ? 

The  South  has  always  been  too  cunning 
for  us  ;  and  I  cannot  think  she  will  lose  tJiis 
chance  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  which 
"we  have  been  so  afraid  to  avail  ourselves  of. 


If  she  does  so,  the  United  States  Govern- 
I  ment  will  wake  up  too  late  to  a  sense  of  its 
;  folly.  It  will  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Border  States  will 
no  longer  place  any  value  on  the  institution 
they  are  now  so  Avilling  to  sacrifice  the  coun- 
try to  sustain,  and  Sambo  will  be  amply  re- 
venged upon  us  for  rejecting  the  services  ho 
was  so  willing  to  render  us  in  our  hour  of 
need.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  programme  of 
just  retribution,  that  it  really  seems  as  if 
Providence  ought  to  carry  it  into  operation. 
Sometimes  I  chuckle  over  it  in  thought,  but 
I  am  soon  saddened ;  for  I  love  my  country, 
and  should  be  mortified  and  grieved  to  see 
her  in  such  a  disgraceful  position  before  the 
world.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  it  will  be  so.  Well,  we  must 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  shall 
in  that  case  be  emancipated  from  slavehold- 
ing  rule — from  Border  States  and  all. 


From  The  Press,  12  July. 
CANADA'S   SLEEP. 

Men  are  said  to  hug  themselves  in  a  spe- 
cies of  enjoyment  as  they  sit  by  the  fire  and 
I  hear  the  wintry  storm  raging  without.     A 
I  feeling  of  complacency — the  very  thankful- 
I  ness  that  they  are  not   troubled   as  other 
;  men — enhances  their  enjoyment  and  soothes 
'  them  into  apathy.     They  doze  and   go  to 
j  sleep  before  the  fire — tliinking  only  of  their 
i  own  comfort  and  security.     And  should  the 
I  violence  of  the  hurricane,  as  it  fells  its  way 
through  the   neighboring  pine-woods,  and 
I  roars  past  the   doors  and  windows  of  the 
house,  suggest  disquietude  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  building,  the  happy  dozer  by  the  fire- 
side, drowsily  reckoning  up  the  chances  of 
immunity,  concludes  that  the  possibility  of; 
danger  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disturb  his 
present  comfort. 

Canada  at  present  seems  to  be  in  this 
mood.  Her  vast  and  powerful  neighbor  is 
in  a  mortal  agony  ;  a  hurricane  of  belliger- 
ent and  financial  devastation  sweeps  over 
the  broad  territories  of  the  American  Union : 
the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  the  drilling  of  re- 
cruits, the  forced  paper-money  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  carries  on  the  war, 
are  visible  at  every  point  along  the  frontier 
of  two  thousand  miles  which  separates  the 
Canadas  from  the  States.    And  Canada,  sit- 
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ting  comfortably  by  her  logwood  fire,  con- 
gratulates herself  that  all  is  right.  She  will 
have  no  Militia  Bill ;  or  she  will  have  it 
only  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  Canadians, 
we  are  told,  do  not  like  the  conscription, 
the  balloting,  which  accompanies  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  Militia.  "Who 
thought  tlicy  did  ?  Does  any  country  like 
it  ?  Did  England  like  it  when,  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  almost  every  adult  and  able- 
bodied  man  was  found  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Militia  or  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers, 
to  meet  the  possibility  of  a  French  invasion  ? 
Was  there  no  self-denial  then  ?  Is  there 
no  self-denial  now,  in  the  movement  which 
has  produced  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Volunteers  —  constantly  drilling 
and  practising  at  the  target,  allowed  noth- 
ing for  their  time,  and  having,  for  the 
most  part,  to  pS,y  for  their  outfit?  Or 
is  it  no  hardship  for  our  nation  to  go  on, 
year  after  year,  paying  the  enormous  sum 
of  seventy  millions  sterling  in  order  that, 
even  though  unmenaced,  we  may  keep  our- 
selves safe  against  the  possibility  of  hostili- 
ties? If  England  does  this  out  of  a  due 
regard  to  her  honor,  interests,  and  indepen- 
dence, surely  Canada — so  much  weaker,  so 
much  more  exposed — should  feel  that  it  is 
neither  noble  nor  prudent — nay,  that  it  is 
most  imprudent  and  ignoble — for  her  to 
continue  defenceless,  hugging  herself  in  her 
economical  ease,  in  the  face  of  dangers  much 
more  serious  thar.  any  which  threaten  the 
mother  country. 

Six  months  ago  Canada  showed  a  very 
different  spirit.  Then  she  seemed  ready  to 
do  everything  to  support  the  little  army 
which  the  mother  country  so  promptly  de- 
spatched in  the  depth  of  winter  to  protect 
her  independence.  Was  it  a  sham  then  ? 
was  it  a  mere  evanescent  burst  of  fruitless 
enthusiasm  ?  If  not,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  her  present  attitude  of  sulking  passivity  ? 
Wc  think  well  of  Canada.  We  believe  that 
the  enthusiasm  six  months  ago  was  perfectly 
genuine  ;  we  believe  that  if  the  Americans 
had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Canadians 
would  have  rushed  to  the  frontier  as  gal- 
lantly as  did  their  fathers  in  1812.  We  arc 
at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  explain  their  present 
apathy — their  refusal  to  take  part  in  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory. 
They  are  a  noble  and  gallant  people  :  the 
British  blood  flows   more  purely  in  their 
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veins,   the   physical  constitution   has  been 
better  preserved  by  their  moist  and  temper- 
ate climate,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
section  of  our  widely  extended  race.      We 
believe  they  possess  every  quality  fitted  to 
make  them  a  great  and  noble  nation.     Let 
j  them  use  their  opportunities  wisely  and  well, 
j  and  ere  long  their  territories  will  rise  into  a 
j  vast  empire,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
I  the  Pacific,  and  having  its  heart  on  those 
great  inland  seas,  which  in  their  connected 
I  mass  constitute  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
i  New  W^orld.     But  to  be  great  in  the  future, 
j  the  Canadians  must  be  vigilant  and  strenu- 
'  ous  now.     The  united  voice  of  the  Canadian 
journals  declares  that  there  is  not  a  single 
county  or  township  which  now  desires  an- 
j  nexation  to  the  States,  or  which  would  not 
fight  resolutely  against  any  attempt  to  force 
them  into  the  disrupted  Union.     Yet  when 
]  we  ask  for  some  proofs    of  this  feeling  in 
overt  action,  none  are  vouchsafed  to   us. 
Officers  of  the  British  army  have,  at  the 
\  expense  of  the  mother  country,  surveyed  the 
long-extended  frontier,  have  reported  on  its 
;  weak  points,  and  how  that  weakness  may 
I  best   be   met.     In   concert,   too,   with   the 
;  Canadian  Ministry,  these  officers  assisted  in 
framing  a  Militia  Bill,  and  a  stafi'  had  also 
been  sent  over  to  drill  the   levies  already 
I  enrolled.      But  the  bill   was   rejected,  the 
Ministry   was  turned    out,    and    the   drill- 
sergeants  are  left  to  twirl  their  thumbs  in 
compulsory  idleness.     It  was  even  said  some 
;  months  ago  that  the   British  Government, 
with  wise  liberality,  had  offered  to  provide 
fifty  thousand   uniforms  for    the   Canadian 
Militia,  in  order  to  give  permanence  to  its 
organization.   Canada  has,  however,  changed 
her  mind  :  or  if  she  be  still  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  she  takes  a  very  incomprehen- 
sible way  of  showing  it. 
I      On  previous  occasions  we  have  considered 
the  great  changes  which  are  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  American  continent  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fearful  contest  which  at  pres- 
ent  rages   within    the    bosom   of  the   old 
Republican  Union.     We  have  attempted  to 
point  out  the  ulterior   advantages    which 
ought  to  accrue  to  Canada  from  this  strug- 
gle ;  but  with  not  less  earnestness  have  we 
endeavored  to  warn  her  of  tlie  peril  which 
will  threaten  her  as  soon  as  the  present  con- 
test in  the  States  has  reached  its  close.     If 
the  Federals  prove  victorious,  and  the  Union 
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be  reconstituted,  what  better  way  will  there 
be  of  healing  the  old  wounds,  and  of  employ- 
ing the  million  and  a  half  of  soldiers  that 
will  then  be  in  arms,  than  by  extending  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  the  British  possessions, 
and  declaring  that  America  shall  be  for  the 
Yankees  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  Isthmus 
to  the  Pole  ?  Does  not  all  history  show  us 
that  this  is  the  most  natural  of  all  results  ? 
We  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about  the 
"  science  of  history  :  "  we  wish  the  Canadi- 
ans would  take  the  trouble  to  construct  this 
very  small  fragment  of  the  science  for  them- 
selves. Or  suppose — as  is  now  likely — that 
the  South  triumphantly  asserts  its  indepen- 
dence :  England  of  course  will  recognize  that 
independence,  and  the  Canadians  will  not  be 
slow  to  testify  their  sympathy  for  the  new 
Confederacy.  Would  not  this  be  deemed  a 
casus  belli  by  the  Federal  Government? 
And  if  that  Government  had,  or  fancied  they 
had,  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking  and 
conquering  Canada,  is  there  a  single  man  in 
the  world  who  believes  that  they  would  not 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  it?  In  our  for- 
mer wars  with  the  States,  we  had  only  to 
defend  Canada  against  the  attacks  of  a  half- 
disciplined  force  of  by  no  means  numerous 
militia.  The  case  would  be  entirely  altered 
now  :  as  the  Canadians  would  find  to  their 
cost.  The  British  people  and  Government 
are  as  willing  now  as  ever  to  spend  their 
money,  and  send  forth  their  army,  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  independence  of  their 
Canadian  brethren.  But  we  do  not  help 
men  who  will  not  help  themselves.  If 
Canada  makes  no  preparation  for  the  very 
obvious  danger,  our  Government  «must  con- 
clude that  she  has  no  aversion  to  the  conse- 
quences. But  do  not  let  the  Canadians 
deceive  themselves.  They  know  of  the  plans 
of  the  Cabinet  of  AVashington  to  fortify  the 
Lakes  :  they  must  be  aware  of  the  proposals 
in  Congress  to  establish  naval  arsenals  also 
on  those  inland  seas :  and  we  presume  they 
have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  project 
is  now  being  discussed  for  widening  the 
Erie  Canal  in  order  to  permit  gunboats  pass- 
ing direct  into  the  Lakes  from  the  sea.  If 
these  are  not  signs  of  a  storm — if  these 
measures  are  not  taken  or  contemplated 
with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  struggle  with 
Canada,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  things.  Is  there  any  member  of  the 
Peace  party  in  Canada  who  will  prove  to  us 


I  the  reverse,  or  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
Canada  doing  nothing  for  the  present,  and 

I  rather  selling  herself,  if  the  worst  comes,  on 
the  best  terms  into  republican  bondage  with 
the  Yankees? 


From  The  Examiner,  26  July. 
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Is  Canada  really  in  danger?  and  if  so, 
Where  is  her  real  defence  ?  We  were  loudly 
upbraided  last  autumn  for  hinting  a  doubt 
as  to  the  imminency  of  peril,  and  for  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  small  detachments 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  empire  were  worse 
than  useless  for  any  practical  purpose  of  de- 
fence, especially  if  sent  out  avowedly  in  a  fit 
of  alarm.  A  few  battalions  may  in  ordinary 
times  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  Canada  as 
models  of  discipline  and  drill ;  but,  as  a 
means  of  garrisoning  the  scattered  towns, 
or  manning  the  distant  posts  along  the 
frontier  line,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  ocean,  they  are,  and  must  be,  worse 
than  useless  to  resist  invasion.  The  War 
Office  was  deaf  to  these  considerations. 
Canada,  we  were  assured,  was  about  to  be 
invaded ;  a  few  thousand  English  veterans 
were  essential  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  grand 
army  of  defence,  and  round  such  a  centre 
the  aroused  and  indignant  people  of  the  col- 
ony were  about  to  rally  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong. 

W^ell,  what  is  come  of  it  all  ?  The  fron- 
tier has  not  been  violated.  Not  a  squabble 
between  custom-house  officers  and  a  boat's 
crew  has  been  heard  of.  Instead  of  one  in 
every  twenty-five  of  the  population  being 
enrolled  in  the  Militia,  only  one  in  every 
two  hundred  and  fifty  is  now  under  arms ; 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  men  of  all 
parties  and  classes  in  the  colony  show  no 
disposition  whatever  to  get  into  a  spend- 
thrift panic,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  or  the  admonitions 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  a  word,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  Canadians  think  they 
understand  their  own  interests  much  better 
than  any  prince  or  peer  sitting  in  London, 
or  any  apprentice  governor-general  sent  from 
this  country,  can  teach  them.  We  thought 
Lord  Monck  but  an  indiff'erent  choice  when 
named  to  occupy  thp  post  once  filled  by  a 
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Sydenham  and  a  Metcalf ;  and  all  that  has  j  try,  into  the  suicidal  blunder  of  getting  up 
since  occurred  serves  but  to  confirm  our  first  threatening  military  demonstrations  against 
impression.  The  responsible  Ministers  who 
carry  on  government  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  have  been  changed  since  his  lord- 
ship's assumption  of  vice-regal  authority. 
The  former  administration  were  turned  out 
because  they  attempted  to  carry  an  extrav- 
agant Militia  Bill ;  and  their  successors  evi- 
dently have  no  mind  to  provoke  the  same 
fate  by  following  their  example.  Sir  George 
Grey  told  the  House  last  night  that  this  was 
a  party  move  independent  of  the  merits  of 
the  question  on  which  issue  was  raised.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  motive,  the  issue 
raised  was  a  popular  one.  Public  opinion 
in  Canada  is  unmistakeably  averse  to  any 
imitation  there  of  the  European  fashion  of 
war  estimates  in  time  of  peace ;  and  un- 
skilful attempts  to  browbeat  the  colonists 
into  an  attitude  of  menace  and  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  have  manifestly  tended 
only  to  deepen  the  suspicion  that  what  is 
aimed  at  is  not  simply  the  defence  of 
Canada. 

Had  a  different  tone  been  taken,  and  fitter 
instruments  employed,  we  thoroughly  be- 
lieve there  might  have  been  agreement  with 
the  colony  on  the  subject  last  night  under 
discussion.  Ten  thousand  militia  is  no  doubt 
a  very  inadequate  force  to  meet  any  serious 
contingency  in  a  country  like  Canada,  and 
the  most  belligerent  speakers  are  most  eager 
to  admit  the  impolicy  of  leaving  there  so 
small  a  contingent  of  regular  troops  without 


numerous  local  auxiliaries,  or  the  probability  I  fire. 


their  neighbors,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
are  rapidly  incapacitating  themselves  for  aSts 
of  wanton  offence.  Any  day  during  the  last 
twenty  years  there  might  have  been  some 
sense  in  whispered  misgivings  as  to  Canada's 
want  of  defensive  force,  though  there  never 
could  have  been  either  sense  or  decency  in 
such  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  Governor- 
General  as  those  lately  attributed  to  Lord 
Monck.  Unless  he  has  been  instructed  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
cost  of  Canada,  about  anything  or  nothing, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  or  what  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  public  use  of  language  like 
this :  "  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  present 
state  of  things  can  no  longer  exist.  Eng- 
land cannot  alone,  in  the  face  of  America, 
supply  men  to  defend  Canada.  The  strong 
armies  which  must  be  arrayed  against  the 
enemy  must  come  from  the  people  of  Canada 
themselves."  In  the  name  of  good  faith, 
and  of  good  sense,  what  does  this  crazy  talk 
really  mean?  Without  such  swagger  and 
bluster,  Canada  might  enrol  any  number  of 
militia-men  or  soldiers  she  pleased,  without 
laying  herself  open  to  just  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  save  that  such 
armament  was  unneighborly  and  offensive. 
But,  ticketed  and  labelled  as  every  measure 
of  the  kind  must  now  be  with  "  defiance  of 
America,"  prudent  men  in  Canada  may  well 
hesitate  how  they  assist  in  thrusting  their 
peaceful  and  prosperous  province  into  the 


of  being  able  to  afford  them  sufficient  rein- 
forcements from  home.  If  Canada  were 
really  in  danger,  all  the  talk  we  now  hear  in 
Parliament  and  the  press  would  be  worse 


What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  the  osten- 
tatious declaration  of  those  wh^  would  make 
of  Canada  a  cat's-paw,  that  whatever  hap- 
pens she  must  not  look  for  any  essential  aid 


than  idle.  Much  of  it  is  so  now ;  in  many  from  the  mother  country.  Why,  this  is  to 
a  staunch  Tory  it  is  a  make-believe  and  a  |  set  a  trap  without  a  bait  in  it,  or  rather  it  is 
pretence.     There  are  indeed  few,  one  would  !  to  shake  out  the  trap  with  a  loud  rattle  to 

prove  that  it  contains  none.  Canada  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  Federal  Union,  and 
is  not  likely  to  have  any.     But  how  long 


think,  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  as  Amer- 
ica becomes  more  and  more  exhausted  in 
men  and  money,  the  possibility  of  danger  to 
Canada  grows  less  and  less.  In  point  of ;  amicable  relations  may  continue  to  subsist 
fact,  all  chance  of  a  collision  on  the  line  of  j  should  she  ever  be  unwise  enough  to  call 
the  lakes  or  in  the  valley  of  St.  John  must  I  America  "  the  enemy,"  as  Lord  Monck  does, 
wholly  vanish  for  the  residue  of  our  day  if  j  and  to  enrol  an  anti-American  army,  as  Lord 


the  civil  war  lasts  a  few  months  longer,  and 
if  the  Canadians  are  not  worried,  as  every 
speaker  last  night  seemed  disposed  to  worry 


Monck  proposes,  it  were  dillicult  to  say. 
What  is  the  burden  of  the  complaint  wo 
daily  hear  against  France  ?   Not  that  France 


them,  with  reproaches,  and  with  hints  of  a  ;  has  a  large  army,  wasteful  of  her  present  re- 
premature  separation  from  the  mother  coun-  •  sources  and  ultimate  strength,  but  that  cer- 
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tain  irresponsible  journalists  and  generals 
are  every  now  and  then  trying  to  worry  us 
into  a  panic  by  pretending  that  all  is  pre- 
pared ill  hostility  to  England.  It  takes  the 
incessantly  reiterated  assurances  of  the 
French  Government,  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  meant,  to  restore  the  equanimity  of 
our  enraged  Britons.  But  what  would  be 
said,  or  thought,  or  done,  if  one  of  Napo- 
leon's Ministers  or  Generals  in  Chief  were 
publicly  to  brand  England  as  "  the  enemy," 
against  whom  all  these  equipments  and  en- 
rolments are  prepared  ?  It  is  too  late  to  fall 
back  on  the  pretence  that  the  one  hundred 
thousand  men  called  for  in  Canada,  were  for 
mere  defence.  Twelve  months  ago  that 
might  have  been  said,  however  insincerely, 
and  acquiesced  in  with  certain  misgivings. 
But,  after  all  we  have  heard  about  the  policy 
of  intervention  between  the  combatants  in 
the  civil  war,  and  about  the  expectation,  if 
not  the  desire,  to  see  a  rupture  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  it  is  pure  de- 
lusion to  talk  of  raising  for  the  first  time  an 
enormous  army  in  Canada,  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  it  never  may  be  wanted  for  any  bel- 
ligerent purpose.  The  Colonists  have  been, 
perhaps,  too  easy-going  in  the  matter  in  past 
times  ;  they  may  still  cling  too  fondly  to  the 
idea  that  if  real  danger  ever  comes  the  re- 
sources of  England  could  and  would  be  made 
available  on  their  behalf.  But  exposed  as 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  evils 
and  sufferings  which  a  war  between  England 
and  America  must  entail,  they  must  be  as 
incapable  of  political  reasoning  and  as  des- 
titute of  political  prudence  as  Lord  Monck, 
and  those  wko  named  him  Governor-Gen- 
eral, if,  without  any  cause  of  quarrel  of  their 
own  with  their  neighbors,  they  were  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  wanton  provocation. 
Moderately  armed  and  drilled  the  youth  of 
every  community  ought  to  be,  irrespective 
of  fleeting  and  fluctuating  events  ;  what  the 
precise  proportion  of  the  standing  militia  of 
Canada  should  reasonably  be  fixed  at  is  a 
question  for  local  consideration ;  but  we 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  policy  dictated^ 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  promulgated 
by  Lord  Monck,  upon  the  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  to  be  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America. 


LORD    MONCK's    first    SPEECH. 


From  The  Spectator,  26  July. 
LORD   MONCK'S    FIRST   SREECH. 

The  relation  of  Great  Britain  to  her  colo- 
nies is  passing  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  to  those  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
from  a  question  in  speculative  politics  to  a 
subject  of  parliamentary  debate  and  gover- 
nor's manifestoes.  A  great  colony  is  men- 
aced with  attack  by  a  potent  and  dangerous 
enemy,  and  already  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
declare  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  Cana- 
dians should  understand  their  permanent 
relation  to  the  empire.  Lord  Monck,  the 
Governor-General,  makes  that  relation  the 
first  topic  of  his  official  tour ;  and  peers  like 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  bid  the  Canadians 
reflect  whether  inaction  is  a  fair  requital  for 
the  services  they  ask  of  the  mother  country. 
Lord  Monck's  speech  is  said  to  have  created 
a  sensible  impression,  and  is  exactly  that 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
clever  man  of  the  Avorld  not  concerned  at  all 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  but  anx- 
iously concerned  lest  the  colony  over  which 
he  presides  should  in  the  hour  of  need  be 
found  wanting  to  the  empire  he  represents. 
His  arguments  will  do  more  to  convince  the 
Canadians  than  any  amount  of  lectures  on 
the  abstract  propriety  of  defending  one's 
self,  or  even  than  Lord  Palmerston's  note, 
read  to  the  people  of  Montreal,  on  the  moral 
duty  of  being  always  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  governor-general  told  the  Canadians 
plainly,  yet  very  kindly,  that  though  Great 
Britain  would  defend  her  colonies  anywhere 
against  any  force,  there  was  one  thing  that 
she  had  not  the  power  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  resist  an  invasion  such  as  the  United 
States  might  attempt  over  a  frontier  such 
as  that  which  Canada  has  to  defend.  The 
Canadians,  if  they  wished  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, or  safe  beneath  the  imperial  flag, 
must  themselves  furnish  the  armies  required 
to  drive  back  any  attack  from  the  neighbor- 
ing republic.  The  hostile  armies,  moreover, 
will,  if  they  are  launched  at  all,  be  launched 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  his  lordsliip 
hinted,  though  he  did  not  precisely  say,  that 
the  Canadian  armies  must  be  in  proportion 
equally  strong. 

England  will  send  out  a  nucleus  for  the 
levy  en  masse,  and  sweep  the  seas  of  the 
enemy,  but  she  cannot,  even  if  she  would, 
provide  the  men  to  resist  the  advance  of  half 
a  million  of  disciplined  troops,  inured  to  war 
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by  two  years  of  most  irksome  and  destructive 
campaigning.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
these  words,  accepted  and  understood  as 
they  were,  will  awaken  the  Canadians  out 
of  the  pleasant  theory  on  which  they  pin 
tlieir  foith.  England,  they  naturally  think, 
must  for  her  honor  defend  them,  and  once 
engaged,  she  will  use  her  whole  strength  to 
ensure  her  ultimate  victory.  The  exertion 
of  her  whole  strength  being  inevitable,  and 
that  strength  visibly  equal  to  that  of  her 
antagonist,  what  need  of  their  assistance 
in  any  expensive  form.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. Great  Britain  can  hold  the  seas,  and 
will  hold  them,  and  she  will  help  her  colo- 
nists to  hold  the  land,  but  if  the  Canadians 
wish  to  preserve  their  provinces  from  the 
unspeakable  misery  which  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  array  inflicts,  they  must  themselves 
forbid  its  advance.  England  is  and  can  be 
to  them  only  a  mighty  ally. 

There  is,  in  three  words,  the  phrase  which, 
in  our, judgment,  expresses  the  future  rela- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  her  semi- 
independent  colonics.  They  were  her  sub- 
jects, they  are,  in  their  changed  position, 
her  strongest  and  closest  allies,  in  whose  aid 
she  is  bound  to  pour  out  blood  and  treasure 
as  readily  as  for  herself,  but  in  tohose  stead 
she  is  no  longer  bound  to  act.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  an  ally,  but  of  a  stipendiary,  to  help 
a  man  who  refuses  to  help  himself.  Soldiers 
may  justifiably  be  called  on  to  defend  men 
who,  during  the  danger,  remain  tranquilly 
asleep,  but  then  those  men  furnish  the  re- 
sources which  enable  the  soldiery  to  defend 
them.  To  call  on  England  without  arming 
is  for  one  section  of  society  to  pass  a  con- 
scription act  against  another.  A  sovereign, 
too,  is  always,  while  sovereign,  bound  to 
defend  his  subjects.  England  claims  no 
rights  over  Canada  which  entail  a  duty  so 
heavy  and  so  permanent.  She  can  take  no 
tribute  and  levy  no  taxes,  pass  no  laws,  and 
enforce  no  quota  of  military  aid.  Her  claim 
is  that  of  alliance,  of  aid  to  herself  which 
shall  be  fairly  equivalent,  all  circumstances 
considered,  to  the  aid  she  is  so  willing  and 
able  to  render.  The  amount  of  that  aid  may 
be  fixed  by  arrangement,  but  the  negotiation 
must  be  one  between  two  contracting  par- 
ties, not  between  benefactor  and  half  dis- 
contented recipient.  Tliat  negotiation  will 
never  be  real  till  the  Canadians  are  honestly 
told  that  England  will  not  fight  for  an  ally 
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who  refuses  to  fight  for  herself,  or  that 
whether  she  will  or  not  she  cannot  perform 
the  special  service  required  without  Cana- 
dian aid.  This  is  what  Lord  Monck  has 
just  done  in  the  simple  language  natural  to 
an  English  governor  who  has  no  concealed 
end  to  serve,  and  is  desirous  only  that  his 
audience  should  hear  and  reflect  on  a  possi- 
bly unwelcome  truth.  So  long  as  the  Cana- 
dians believe  that  England  can  and  will  do 
their  work  for  them,  they  will  put  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  faint  and  un- 
willing hearts.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispar- 
age either  their  loyalty,  or  their  sense  of 
self-respect ;  they  have  of  late  years  exhib- 
ited both  in  a  manner  which  has  called  out 
warm  response  ;  but  we  all  know  how  differ- 
ently a  man  views  a  work  which  he  can 
avoid,  and  one  which  he  knows  he  must  do. 
How  many  of  us  every  day  shrink  from  en- 
terprises which,  when  efl'ort  is  inevitable, 
we  allow  are  within  our  power  ? 

But  we  may  be  told  the  negotiations 
will  be  encumbered  in  any  case  by  this 
sense  of  unreality.  The  Canadians  know 
well  enough  that  England,  if  they  are  at- 
tacked, will  rush  to  the  war  as  she  has  done 
to  other  wars,  that  victory  or  defeat  will 
equally  produce  an  excitement  before  which 
all  thought  of  com-jjromise  will  at  once  be 
swept  away.  Suppose  the  extreme  case 
occurs,  and  Canada  neglects  to  make  any 
preparation  whatever  :  even  then,  it  will  be 
urged,  England  cannot  suffer  her  own  do- 
minions to  be  rent  from  her  by  force,  cannot 
surrender  to  menace  a  colony  which  clings 
to  her  protection.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true,  but  England  fighting  for  imperial  rea- 
sons alone  will  fight  in  an  imperial  way. 
She  will  be  able  to  regain  Canada  by  pro- 
tracting a  naval  war,  by  inflicting  such  mis- 
ery on  the  American  States  that  they  shall 
surrender  their  plan  of  conquest.  This 
would  protect  the  empire,  but  it  would  not 
protect  the  Canadians.  It  is  a  poor  consola- 
tion to  men  whose  crops  have  been  burnt 
by  an  advancing  army,  to  know  that  all 
that  waste  was  purposeless,  that  sooner  or 
later  political  relations  must  glide  back  to 
their  old  position.  The  Canadians  want 
their  frontier  defended  as  well  as  their  sea- 
board, tlfeir  persons  as  well  as  their  prov- 
inces, their  houses  as  well  as  their  political 
position,  and  this  they  must  do  for  them- 
selves, relying  only  on  England  for  the  aid 
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which  a  closely  allied  power  has  a  right  to 
demand.  It  is,  perhaps,  our  duty  to  defend 
the  empire  at  all  hazards;  it  is  no  part  of  it 
to  defend  men  who  will  not  defend  them- 
selves. 

We  write  as  if  we  believed  the  risk  of  in- 
vasion imminent,  and  while  Canada   is  un- 
armed it  is  so,  though  were  America  gov- 
erned by  statesmen,  we  should  believe  the 
risk  had  diminished.     If  the  South  estab- 
lishes its  independence,  it  will  in  a  few  years 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which 
wo  express  by  the  phrase  "  the  balance  of 
power."     The  conquest  of  Canada  will   be 
seen  to   be   a  direct  menace  against  itself, 
which  it  is  bound  by  every  rule  of  policy  to 
resist,  and  with  the  national  capital  so  near 
the  frontier,  its  means  of  resistance  will  be 
great.     But  at  first,  immediately  after  peace 
is   proclaimed,  the  South  will   be   too   ex- 
hausted for  policy,  and  will  scarcely  do  more, 
at  all  events,  than  open  her   ports  to  our 
cruisers.      The    Federal    Government   will 
have  every  temptation  to  recover  its  losses, 
and  employ  its  overgrown  army  by  an  at- 
tack which,  if  unsuccessful,  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  ended,  and  if  successful  will  enable 
the  Americans  to  boast  that  their  dominions 
stretch  "  from  the  Tropics  up  to  the  Pole." 
Canada  is  a  brilliant  prize  to  a  nation  which 
lives  so  near,  particularly  if  that  nation  feels 
that  it  can  encamp  on  the  land  it  covets  be- 
fore England  comes  to  the  rescue.     In  the 
other  event,  the  submission  of  the  South, 
further   conquest  seems  to  us,  we  confess, 
improbable  for  a  generation.     Eight  millions 
of  beaten  Anglo-Saxons  will  give  their  con- 
querors amply  sufficient  occupation  without 
stealing  their   neighbor's  goods,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  for  other  employment  for 
the  army.     The  former  contingency  is,  how- 
ever, the  more  probable,  and  considering  the 
terrible  risk  involved  demands  of  the  Cana- 
dians instant  and  full  precaution.     There  is 
no  necessity  for  exhaustive  expenditure  or 
unnecessary   loans.     They  have  voted  five 
thousand  militia,  let  them  add  to  this  vote 
staff  and  officers  for  one  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  and  see  that  the  volunteers  are 
armed,  drilled,  and  exercised  as  in  England, 
and  their  part  will  have  been  most  amply 
performed.     The   expense  need  rit)t  exceed 
£300,000  a  year,  or   about   six  shillings  a 
head,  a  sum  less  than  a  third   the  English 


military  and  naval  taxation — which  if5  just  a 
pound  a  head — and  quite  within  the  means 
even  of  a  new  population  working  in  a  coun- 
try as  yet  unsubdued.  If  they  refuse  this 
burden,  and  throw  all  the  responsibility  on 
the  mother  country,  then  it  will  become 
a  question  whether  a  colony  so  indifferent  to 
its  position,  and  careless  of  independence, 
has  a  right  to  more  of  defence  than  the  im- 
perial honor  demands. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  26  July. 

General  Hunter  has  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  enrolling  negro  soldiers  to  act  against 
those  who  are  still  claimed  by  the  Federalists 
as  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.     When 
a  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  negro  levies, 
General  Hunter  wrote  a  facetious  letter  to 
the  effect  that  his  recruits  were  not  fugitive 
slaves,  but  the  slaves  of  fugitive  masters. 
He  added,  that  he  hoped  in  a  few  months  to 
have  fifty  thousand  black  troops  in  the  field  ; 
and  although  it  was  not  shown  that  his  con- 
duct was  sanctioned  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  House  received  his 
communication    with    peals    of    approving 
laughter.     It  was  a  mere  joke  at  V/ashing- 
ton  to  arm  an  inferior  race  for  a  war  which 
such  a  course  must  render  internecine.    The 
people  of  England  never  forgave  Charles  for 
his  design  of  arming  Irish  natives  against 
EngHshmen,  and  long  afterwards  Lord  Chat- 
ham gave  utterance  to  American  indigna- 
tion when  he  denounced   the  employment 
of  Indian  auxiliaries — "  those  horrible  hell 
hounds  of  war."     The  Southern  planter  will 
be  more  deeply  alienated  by  the  alliance  of 
his  enemies  with  his  own  negroes  ;  and  at 
least  it  may  be  said  that  so  extreme  a  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  propounded,  if  at  all,  not 
by  an  ambitious  or  fanatical  underling,  but 
by  the  President  and  Cabinet,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.     It 
is  possible  that  the  thoroughgoing  Abolition- 
ists may  be  justified  in  their  belief  that  it  is 
more  possible  to  restore  the  Union  without 
Slavery  than  with  it ;  for  if  the  negroes  could 
be  first   detached  from    their  owners,  and 
afterwards  armed,  the  disproportion  offerees 
between  the  North  and  South  would  render 
resistance  hopeless. 
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LINT. —  CONFIDO 

LINT. 


Fibre  by  fibre,  shred  by  slircd, 

It  falls  from  her  delicate  hand 
In  feathery  films,  as  soft  and  slow 
As  fall  the  flakes  of  a  vanishing  snow 

In  the  lap  of  a  summer  land. 

There  are  jewels  of  price  in  her  rosette  ears, 

And  gold  round  her  white  wrist  coils  ; 
There  are  costly  trifles  on  every  hand, 
And  gems  of  art  from  many  a  land 
In  the  chamber  where  she  toils. 

A  rare  bird  sings  in  a  gilded  cage 

At  the  open  casement  near  ; 
A  sunray  glints  through  a  swaying  bough. 
And  lights  with  a  diamond  radiance  now 

The  dew  of  a  fitlling  tear  ! 

A  sob  floats  out  to  the  summer  air 

With  the  song-bird's  latest  trill; 
The  gossamer  folds  of  the  drapery 
Are  waved  by  .the  swell  of  a  long,  low  sigh, 

And  the  delicate  hands  are  still. 

"  Ah,  beauty  of  earth  is  naught,  is  naught ! 

And  a  gilded  youth  is  vain  ! 
I  have  seen  a  sister's  scarred  face  shine 
With  a  youth  and  beauty  all  divine 

By  the  soldier's  couch  of  pain !  " 

"  I  have  read  of  another  whose  passing  shade 

On  their  pillows  the  mangled  kissed 
In  the  fur  Crimea !  " — There  are  no  more  tears. 
But  she  plucks  the  gems  from  her  delicate  ears, 
And  the  gold  from  her  slender  wrist. 

The  bird  still  sings  in  his  gilded  cage  ; 

But  the  Angel  in  her  heart 
Hath  stung  her  soul  with  a  noble  pain  ; 
And  beauty  is  naught,  and  youth  is  vain, 

While  the  Patriot's  wounds  still  smart ! 


Fibre  by  fibre,  shred  by  shred. 

Still  fall  fi-om  her  delicate  hand 
The  feathery  films,  as  soft  and  slow 
As  fall  the  flakes  of  a  vanishing  snow 

In  the  lap  of  a  summer  land. 

There  are  crimson  stains  on  breast  and  brows. 

And  fillets  in  ghastly  coils  ; 
The  walls  are  lofty,  and  white,  and  bare, 
And  moaning  echoes  roll  over  there 

Through  the  chamber  where  she  toils. 

No  glitter  of  gold  on  her  slender  wrist, 

Nor  gem  in  her  rosette  ears  ; 
But  a  youth  and  a  beauty  all  divine 
In  the  face  of  the  Christian  maiden  shine, 

And  her  gems  are  the  soldier's  tears  ! 


ET    CONQUIESCO. 

CONFIDO    ET     CONQUIESCO. 

Feet  not,  poor  soul :  while  doubt  and  fear 

Disturb  tiiy  breast, 
The  pitying  angels,  who  can  see 
How  vain  thy  wild  regret  must  be, 

Say,  Trust  and  Best. 

Plan  not,  nor  scheme — but  calmly  wait 

His  choice  is  best. 
While  blind  and  erring  is  thy  sight. 
His  wisdom  sees  and  judges  right. 

So  Trust  and  Rest. 

Strive  not,  nor  struggle  :  thy  poor  might 

Can  never  wrest 
The  meanest  thing  to  serve  thy  will ; 
All  power  is  His  alone  :  Be  still, 

And  Trust  and  Rest. 


Desire  not :  self-love  is  strong 

Within  thy  breast ; 
And  yet  He  loves  thee  better  still. 
So  let  him  do  his  loving  will. 

And  Trust  and  Rest. 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?     His  wisdom  reigns 

Supreme  confessed ; 
His  power  is  infinite  ;  his  love 
Thy  deepest,  fondest  dreams  above — 

So  Trust  and  Rest. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctek. 


TO    AN    INFANT. 

Ah,  cease  thy  tears  and  sighs,  my  little  life  ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasped  knife. 
Some  safer  toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye, 
And  to  quick  laughter  change  this  peevish  cry  ! 
Poor  stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  woe. 
Tutored  by  pain  each  source  of  pain  to  know  ! 
Alike  the  foodful  fruit  or  scorching  fire. 
Or  rouse  thy  screams,  or  wake  thy  young  de- 
sire : 
Yet  thou  art  wise,  for  'mid  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  mother's  arms, 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  heavings  lull  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Man's  breathing  miniature !  thou  raakest  me 

sigh, 
A  babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid,  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  trifles  mourning,  and  by  trifles  pleased  ; 
Break  Friendship's  mirror  with  a  fretful  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altai 
glow.  —  Coleridge . 


THE    BRUNELS. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei, 
Civil  Engineer,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  etc.,  etc.  By  Richard 
Beamish,  F.R.S.     London,  1862. 

The  industry  of  England  owes«much  to 
the  foreigners  who  have  from  time  to  time 
become  settled  and  naturalized  amongst  us. 
Dr.  Percy  has  stated  in  his  "  Metallurgy  "  * 
that  we  are  indebted  to  German  miners,  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  wisdom  of 
Elizabeth,  for  the  early  development  of  our 
mineral  resources.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Dutch  were  our  principal  instructors  in  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering;  draining  ex- 
tensive marsh  and  fen  lands  along  the  east 
coast  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  erecting 
for  us  pumping-engines  and  mill-machinery 
of  various  kinds.  Many  of  the  Flemings, 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  England,  bringing  with 
them  their  skill  in  dyeing,  cloth-working, 
and  horticulture ;  while  the  thousands  of 
French  artisans  who  flocked  into  the  king- 
dom on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  arts 
of  manufacturing  in  glass,  silk,  velvet,  lace, 
and  cambric,  w'hich  have  since  become  estab- 
lished branches  of  industry,  giving  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  our  population. 

The  religious  persecutions  in  Belgium  and 
France  not  only  banished  from  those  coun- 
tries free  Protestant  thought,  but  at  the 
same  time  expelled  the  best  industrial  skill, 
and  England  eventually  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  both.  Those  successive  additions  to 
our  population  of  men  of  independent  con- 
Ticiions,  trained  in  the  arts  of  peace,  served 
to  enrich  our  blood  and  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  our  national  character.  Thus  it 
has  happened  that  the  love  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  which  we  have  cherished  as 
a  people,  and  the  asylum  which  we  have  in 
all  times  provided  for  free-minded  men  of 
other  lands,  have  contributed  in  no  small 

*  "Metallurgy,"  by  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London,  18G1.  In  the  first  volunie — all  that  has 
yet  been  published  of  this  important  Avork — Dr. 
i'ercy  gives  a  full  and  scientifie  account  of  metal- 
lurgical processes  generally,  and  of  the  application 
of  tiiese  to  copper,  zinc,  and  brass.  Kvery  page 
of  it  afibrd-s  proof  of  Dr.  Percy's  large  experience, 
unw^cariod  research,  and  .scrupulous  accuracy. 
The  other  metals,  he  tells  us,  are  to  be  treated  in 
a  second  volume. 
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degree  to  the  development  of  that  extraor- 
dinary industrial  energy  which  so  promi- 
nently characterizes  the  England  of  the 
present  day.  Our  mechanical  proficiency, 
however,  has  been  a  comparatively  recent 
growth.  Like  many  others  of  our  national 
qualities,  it  has  come  out  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. But,  though  late  learners,  we 
have  been  so  apt  that  we  have  already  out- 
stripped our  teachers  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  we  have 
not  come  up  to,  if  indeed  we  have  not  sur- 
passed, the  most  advanced  continental  na- 
tions. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  had  the  efiect  of  giv- 
ing an  extraordinary  impetus  to  improve- 
ment, particularly  in  various  branches  of 
iron  manufacture  ;  and  we  began  to  export 
machines,  engines,  and  ironwork  to  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  whence 
we  had  before  imported  them.  Although 
this  great  invention  was  perfected  by  Watt, 
much  of  the  preliminary  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  subject  had  been  con- 
ducted by  eminent  French  refugees :  as  by 
Desaugliers,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
*'  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and 
by  Denis  Papin,  for  some  time  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Society,  whose  many  ingenious 
applications  of  steam-power  prove  him*  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  and  original 
ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
early  inventors  was  unquestionably  Thomas 
Savery — also  said  to  have  been  a  French 
refugee,  though  very  little  is  known  of  him 
personally — who  is  entitled  to  the  distin- 
guished merit  of  having  invented  and  con- 
structed the  first  working  steam-engine. 
All  these  men  paved  the  way  for  Watt,  who 
placed  the  copestone  on  the  work  of  which 
the  distinguished  Frenchmen  had  in  a  great 
measure  laid  the  foundations. 

Many  other  men  of  eminence,  descendants 
of  the  refugees,  might  be  named,  who  have 
from  time  to  time  added  greatly  to  our  sci- 
entific and  productive  resources.  Amongst 
names  which  incidentally  occur  to  us  are 
those  of  DoUond  the  optician,  and  Fourd- 
rinier  the  inventor  of  the  paper-making 
machine.  Passing  over  these,  wc  come  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  the  last 
of  the  great  Frenchmen  whom  England  is 
proud  to  claim  as  her  sons  by  adoption, 
although  France  may  claim  them  by  birth. 
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Driven  from  his  own  country  by  political 
revolution,  Brunei  took  refuge  first  in  Amer- 
ica and  subsequently  in  England.  After  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  our  island  is  still  found 
offering  a  retreat  to  fugitives  alike  from  im- 
perial or  democratic  oppression ;  where  they 
are  free  to  speak,  to  write,  to  labor,  and  to 
invent,  in  perfect  security. 

Many  were  the  emigres  who  flocked  over 
to  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  who  found 
temporary  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  their 
unhappy  country,  maintaining  themselves 
by  teaching,  by  the  practice  of  art,  and  by 
other  industrial  pursuits.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  was  Marc  Isambard 
Brunei,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
followed  the  profession  of  an  engineer,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  son  as  illustrious  as 
himself, — Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  the 
engineer  of  the  Great  Western  and  other 
railways,  the  designer  of  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship,  and  the  architect  of  many  im- 
portant public  works. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the  true  history 
of  every  life,  if  it  could  be  discovered,  a 
trace  of  the  quality  which  is  commonly 
called  romance.  Nor  was  this  element  by 
any  means  wanting  in  the  life  of  the  elder 
Brunei,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages.  Mr. 
Beamish,  his  friend  and  pupil,  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  embody  the  events  of  Brunei's 
chequered  career  in  the  interesting  narrative 
now  before  us,  from  which  a  very  complete 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  illustrious  engi- 
neer's life  and  labors. 

Marc  Isambard  Brunei  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1769,  at  the  little  village  of 
Hacquevillo,  in  Normandy.  The  place  is 
situated  among  "  the  vasty  fields  of  France," 
— in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  bald,  monot- 
onous plains  of  corn-land,  with  scarcely  a 
hedge  or  tree  within  sight,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  which  makes  one  wonder  how 
the  country  ever  came  to  be  called,  even  by 
its  natives,  "la  belle  France."  Brunei's 
father  was  a  respectable  agriculturist,  of 
narrow  means  but  ancient  family,  holding 
the  hereditary  ofiice  of  Maitre  des  Postes  of 
the  district.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
Brunels  naturally  came  to  be  royalists  when 
the  revolutionary  period  arrived,  their  in- 
heritance being  at  stake. 

Marc  Isambard  was  the  second  of  two 
Bons,  and  was  early  intended  for  the  priest- 


hood. When  eight  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  the  College  of  Gisors,  where  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning. 
But  even  at  that  early  age  the  instinct  of 
construction  was  strong  within  him.  He 
was  much  fonder  of  the  village  carpenter's 
shop  thail  of  school ;  and  coaxing,  entreaty, 
and  punishment  alike  failed  in  making  a 
hopeful  scholar  of  him.  His  father  tried 
solitary  confinement,  shutting  him  up  in  a 
room  with  some  grim  family  portraits.  The 
eyes  of  one  of  these  seemed  to  follow  the 
boy  round  the  room,  so  that,  unable  to  en- 
dure it  longer,  he  set  a  table  against  the 
wall,  mounted  it,  and  cut  the  eyes  out.  All 
repression  proved  vain.  The  son's  instinct 
was  truer  than  the  father's  judgment.  He 
continued  to  spend  in  the  carpenter's  shop 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  his  tasks  and 
his  school.  He  drew  faces  and  plans,  and 
learned  to  handle  tools,  until  his  father  was 
almost  in  despair. 

At  eleven,  young  Brunei  was  sent  to  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Nicaise  at 
Rouen,  his  father  still  hoping  to  secure  him 
for  the  church.  But  the  boy  carried  his 
strong  love  of  mechanics  with  him.  It  is 
said  that,  one  day,  seeing  a  new  tool  exhib- 
ited in  a  cutler's  window,  he  coveted  it  so 
much  that  he  pawned  his  hat  to  possess  it. 
One  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
school  at  St.  Nicaise  was  the  instruction  in 
drawing  which  he  there  obtained  under  a 
competent  master.  In  his  play  hours  he 
took  delight  in  watching  the  ships  along  the 
quay,  and  one  day  his  curiosity  was  excited 
by  the  sight  of  some  large  iron-castings  just 
landed  from  an  English  ship.  What  were 
they  ?  How  had  they  been  made  ?  Where 
had  they  come  from  ?  His  eager  inquiries 
were  soon  answered.  They  were  parts  of  a 
fire-engine,  intended  for  the  great  Paris 
Waterworks ;  the  engine  was  to  pump 
water  by  the  power  of  steam  ;  and  the  cast- 
ings had  been  made  in  England,  whence 
they  had  just  arrived.  "England!"  ex- 
claimed the  boy  ;  "  ah !  when  I  am  a  man, 
I  will  go  and  see  the  country  where  such 
grand  machines  are  made." 

Returned  home,  he  proceeded  with  his 
mechanical  recreations,  amongst  other  things 
making  musical  instruments  of  diflerent 
sorts.  It  is  even  said  that  he  then  invented 
a  nightcap-making  machine,  which  is  still 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
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mandy.  The  father,  seeing  his  son  en- 
grossed by  such  pursuits,  at  length  lost  all 
hope  of  his  succeeding  to  the  parochial  cure 
for  which  he  had  destined  him.  *' Ah,  mon 
cher  Isambard,"  said  he,  **  si  tu  prends  ce 
parti-1^,  tu  vegeteras  toute  ta  vie."  At 
length  it  was  determined  that  young  Brunei 
should  qualify  himself  to  enter  the  navy. 
He  returned  to  Rouen  to  study  with  that 
object,  and  in  1786,  at  seventeen,  he  was 
nominated  to  a  royal  corvette  as  *'  voluntaire 
d'honneur."  While  serving  in  that  rank  he 
continued  his  mechanical  pursuits ;  and, 
amongst  other  instruments,  he  then  made 
a  quadrant  in  ebony,  which  was  so  accurately 
constructed,  that  during  his  connection  with 
the  navy  he  required  to  use  no  other. 

His  ship  having  been  paid  off  in  1792, 
Brunei  went  to  Paris  in  search  of  further 
employment.  But  the  Revolution,  which 
was  in  full  career,  rendered  that  city  a  very 
unsafe  place  for  so  outspoken  a  royalist  as 
Brunei.  With  the  incautiousness  of  youth, 
he  avowed  and  defended  his  opinions  in  the 
hearing  of  many  bystanders,  on  the  very 
day  that  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
Louis  XVI.  Afterwards,  in  an  angry  con- 
tention with  some  ultra-republicans  in  a 
cafe,  he  called  to  his  dog,  "  Viens,  citoyen !  " 
Scowling  looks  were  turned  upon  him  from 
all  sides ;  and  he  used  afterwards  to  say 
that  his  imprudence  on  the  occasion  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  But  the  equally 
rash  remark  of  another  of  the  party  having 
for  the  moment  diverted  attention  from  him- 
self, he  seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
by  a  back-door,  and  fled  from  Paris  early 
next  morning.  The  king  was  beheaded; 
and  a  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  every 
loyalist  heart.  At  Hacqueville,  Brunei  felt 
he  was  not  safe  in  his  father's  house.  He 
took  shelter  for  a  time  with  M.  Carpentier, 
the  American  Consul  at  Rouen,  and  it  was 
under  his  roof  that  he  first  met  the  young 
English  lady  who,  after  many  trials  and 
vicissitudes,  eventually  became  his  wife. 

Sophia  Kingdom  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  old, — beautiful,  amiable,  and  accom- 
plished. She  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
whence  she  had  been  sent  by  her  friends  to 
Rouen,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  her 
knowledge  of  French  ;  and  she  was  residing 
at  the  Carpcnticrs'  with  that  object.  She 
had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the  country  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  at  Paris,  and  the 
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mob  in  the  provincial  towns  made  haste  to 
imitate,  where  they  had  not  already  antici- 
pated, the  barbarities  of  the  capital.  Two 
young  ladies  of  Rouen  were  overheard  play- 
ing a  loyalist  air  on  their  piano  forte,  when 
the  cry  "  A  la  lanterne  !  "  was  raised,  and 
they  were  dragged  into  the  streets  and  mur- 
dered. It  was  clear  that  Rouen  was  no  safe 
place  for  foreigners,  and  Miss  Kingdom, 
like  many  others  prepared  to  leave  it.  She 
proposed  to  accompany  a  family  about  to 
set  out  for  the  West  Indies,  and  who  were 
willing  to  take  her  under  their  protection ; 
but  an  illness  with  which  she  suddenly  be- 
came seized  prevented  her  from  accompany- 
ing them,  and  she  remained  with  M.  Car- 
pentier to  participate  in  the  dangers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

It  w^as  about  this  time  that  Brunei  arrived 
at  the  house  of  his  relative,  when  an  attach- 
ment of  the  purest  and  strongest  kind  at 
once  sprang  up  between  him  and  Miss  King- 
dom. The  seclusion  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  live  furnished  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  its  cultivation  ;  and  the  perils  of 
their  situation  not  improbably  served  to 
quicken  their  mutual  sympathy,  and  make 
them  all  the  more  dear  to  each  other. 

An  outbreak  of  the  mob  took  place.  The 
royalists  in  vain  endeavored  to  meet  it  by 
resistance ;  they  were  overpowered  by  the 
sans  culottes,  and  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  barricaded  themselves 
within  doors.  Meanwhile  a  column  of  the 
revolutionists  was  on  the  march  from  Brit- 
tany and  Normandy  to  Paris  by  way  of 
Rouen.  It  was  feared  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  taken  by  the  mob  of  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  such  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  place  as  had  taken  part  in  the  recent 
proceedings  ;  and  as  Brunei  was  one  of  these, 
he  felt  that  his  life  was  in  peril,  and  he  de- 
termined to  fly.  M.  Carpentier  advised  him 
to  take  ship  for  the  United  States ;  and  he 
procured,  though  with  difficully,  the  requi- 
site passport.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  passport  was  left  behind  ;  and  it 
was  only  Avhen  Brunei  found  himself  on 
board  the  American  ship  "  Liberty  "  that  ho 
discovered  his  loss.  His  ready  ingenuity 
and  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  Procuring  the  loan  of 
a  fellow-passenger's  passport,  he  copied  i^ 
with  so  much  accuracy  that,  oa  its  examina- 
tion by  the  captain  of  the  republican  frigate, 
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by  whom  the  "  Liberty "  was  overhauled,  , 
Brunei's  forgery  passed  muster,  and  he  Avas  | 
allowed  to  proceed.  He  landed  at  New  j 
York  in  safety  on  the  6th  September,  1793.  j 

Sophia  Kingdom,  whom  he  was  forced  to 
leave  behind,  was  not  so  fortunate.  When 
it  became  known  that  England  had  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  the  continental  powers, 
English  subjects  on  French  soil,  of  all  ages 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  at  once  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. Miss  Kingdom,  as  the  inmate  of 
a  Royalist  family,  was  doubly  obnoxious  to 
the  Revolutionary  authorities,  and  she  was 
among  the  first  captives.  But  as  the  ordi- 
nary gaols  were  already  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, a  convent  was  appropriated  to  receive 
the  overplus  ;  and  thither  she  was  sent  with 
many  other  prisoners,  French  and  English. 
She  lay  confined  there  for  nearly  eight 
months,  enduring  much  sufi'ering  and  priva- 
tion. Her  bed  was  of  boards,  with  a  billet 
of  wood  for  a  pillow ;  her  principal  food  was 
coarse  black  bread,  mixed  with  straw ;  and 
her  condition,  especially  during  the  early 
part  of  her  confinement,  was  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  The  sympathy  of  her  compan- 
ions was  her  only  relief;  and  the  gaoler's 
wife,  taking  pity  on  the  friendless  English 
girl,  contributed,  with  the  kind  help  of  the 
nuns  who  were  permitted  to  visit  the  prison, 
to  render  her  captivity  less  intolerable  than 
it  otherwise  must  have  been.  Often  during 
her  imprisonment  did  she  hear  the  death- 
roll  called,  and  see  companions  whom  she 
had  learnt  to  love  borne  off  to  the  guillotine, 
until,  hope  having  become  extinct,  she  be- 
came almost  weary  of  life,  and  longed  for 
the  release  of  death.  But  the  lieign  of  Ter- 
ror drew  to  an  end ;  and  one  morning  in 
July,  1794,  to  the  surprise  of  the  prisoners, 
the  convent  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
they  were  declared  free  to  depart  wherever 
they  would.  Obtaining  a  passport,  Sophia 
Kingdom  in  a  few  weeks  after  took  her  leave 
of  Rouen,  and  returned  to  her  friends  in 
England,  who  had  already  given  her  up  for 
lost. 

We  return  to  the  history  of  Brunei  him- 
self, with  whom  she  was  eventually  to  be 
united.  After  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 
straitened  in  means,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  way  to  Albany,  where  two  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  by  the  American  ship  had  pro- 
ceeded, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  on  the 
part  of  a  French  Company  the  survey  of  a 


large  tract  of  land  along  the  'course  of  the 
Black  River,  near  Lake  Ontario.  Brunei's 
services  were  accepted  as  assistant  surveyor, 
and,  accompanied  by  four  Lidians,  the  three 
Frenchmen  proceeded  upon  their  arduous 
but  interesting  expedition.  The  country 
was  wild  and  uncleared,  and  the  only  inhab- 
itants Brunei  encountered  during  the  survey 
were  Indians,  by  some  of  whom  he  was  long 
remembered.  In  the  intervals  of  his  labors 
he  made  occasional  visits  to  New  York,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  plan  of  his  block-ma- 
chinery first  occurred  to  him.  He  carried 
the  idea  back  with  him  into  the  woods,  where 
it  often  mingled  with  his  thoughts  of  Sophia 
Kingdom  far  off  in  England.  "  My  first 
thought  of  the  block-machinery,"  he  once 
said,  "  was  at  a  dinner-party  at  Major-Gen- 
eral  Hamilton's  in  New  York ;  my  second, 
under  an  American  tree,  when,  one  day  that 
I  was  carving  letters  on  its  bark,  the  turn  of 
one  of  them  reminded  me  of  it,  and  I  thought, 
*  Ah  !  my  block !  so  it  must  be  ! '  And  what 
do  you  think,  were  the  letters  I  was  cutting  V 
Of  course  none  other  than  S.  K.  !  " 

By  this  time  he  had  heard  of  Miss  King- 
dom's escape  from  prison,  and  wrote  to  her 
in  England,  enclosing  a  bright  little  auto- 
graph miniature  of  himself —  for,  amongst 
his  various  accomplishments,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent miniature-painter,  —  which  she  lov- 
ingly preserved.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
powerful  magnet  was  at  work,  directing  his 
thoughts  to  England,  and  slowly  drav/ing 
him  thither.  But  his  means  were  as  yet  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  he  could  depart  from  the 
American  shores.  He  even  seems  to  have 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  certain  suc- 
cess in  America,  if  he  could  have  freed  him- 
self from  the  affection  which  governed  him. 
Among  his  labors  in  the  United  States  may 
be  mentioned  his  survey  of  a  canal  projected 
to  unite  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Champlain. 
He  also  promulgated  various  plans  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  free- 
ing their  channels  from  rocks  and  imbedded 
trees.  He  designed  several  public  build- 
ings, one  of  his  most  ambitious  plans  being 
that  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which 
was  rejected  as  too  costly.  He  was  more 
successful  with  his  design  of  the  Park  Thea- 
tre at  NcAv  York,  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  building  was  erected,  Brunei  afterwards 
lending  his  ai^  in  contriving  some  of  the 
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scenic  arrangements  of  the  house.  He  was 
next  appointed  chief  engineer  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  which  capacity  he  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  a  cannon  foundry, 
where  he  introduced  many  novel  and  ingen- 
ious contrivances  for  casting  and  boring 
guns.  He  also  supplied  designs  for  improv- 
ing the  fortifications  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  by  the  erection  of  works  at  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island.  It  is,  however, 
stated  by  his  biographer  that  Brunei  was 
not  very  liberally  paid  for  his  work  ;  and  he 
accordingly  felt  but  little  inducement  to  re- 
main in  the  country.  He  finally  left  New 
York  in  January,  1799,  and  landed  at  Fal- 
mouth in  the  following  March.  There  he 
again  met  Sophia  Kingdom,  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  during  his  six  long 
years  of  exile ;  and  the  pair  were  shortly 
after  united  for  life. 

Some  might  consider  marriage,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  been  a  bold,  perhaps 
an  imprudent  step ;  for  neither  possessed  any 
great  store  of  means  for  future  housekeeping. 
Both,  however,  had  full  faith  in  each  other, 
whilst  Brunei  had  in  him  plenty  of  inventive 
industry,  and  boundless  capacity  for  work. 
Indeed  he  had  brought  many  of  his  inven- 
tions to  England  with  him,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  out.  The  first  was  for  a 
duplicate  writing  and  drawing  machine, 
which  he  patented.  The  next  was  a  machine 
for  twisting  cotton  thread  and  forming  it 
into  balls  ;  but  neglecting  to  protect  this  by 
a  patent — perhaps  unable  to  command  the 
requisite  means  of  doing  so — Brunei  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  invention,  though  it  was  ' 
generally  adopted  by  the  thread  manufac-  ' 
turers.  His  next  patent  was  of  a  machine  \ 
for  "  trimmings  and  borders  for  muslins,  ; 
lawns,  and  cambrics,"  which  originated  in  I 
the  suggestion  of  a  lady  friend  that  he  should  | 
invent  a  means  of  relieving  seamstresses 
from  the  wearisome  employment  of  hem- 
ming and  stitching.  This  machine,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  into  use  ;  and  it  has  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  numerous  sew- 
ing-machines which  have  recently  been  in- 
vented. The  contrivance  of  such  a  process 
by  Brunei,  however^  at  so  early  a  period  af- 
fords an  indication  of  his  readiness  to  turn 
his  inventive  faculty  to  account  in  any  di- 
rection that  presented  itself.  Another  of 
his  contrivances,  ingenious  though  useless, 
was  a  machine  to  enable  feeble-handed  card- 
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players  to  shuffle  a  pack  of  cards  by  merely 
putting  them  into  a  box  and  turning  a  han- 
dle. 

His  famous  block-machinery  formed  the 
subject  of  his  next  patent,  and  the  result  was 
of  a  more  useful  and  profitable  character. 
The  number  of  blocks  or  pulleys  employed 
in  the  rigging  of  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  and  lowering  the  sails,  masts,  and 
yards,  was  then  bo  great,  that  they  formed 
the  subject  of  an  important  branch  of  man- 
ufacture. An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
number  required  for  the  royal  navy  alone, 
from  the  fact  that  a  ship  of  74  guns  required 
to  be  provided  with  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
hundred  blocks  of  various  sizes.  The  sheaved 
blocks  used  for  the  running  rigging  consisted 
of  the  shell,  within  which  one  or  more  sheaves 
revolved,  and  the  pins  which  fastened  the 
sheaves  to  the  shell.  The  fabrication  of 
these  articles,  though  apparently  simple, 
was  in  reality  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
Every  part  had  to  be  fashioned  with  great 
accuracy  and  precision  to  ensure  the  easy 
working  of  the  block  when  put  together,  as 
any  hitch  in  the  process  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  sails  might,  on  certain  emergencies, 
lead  to  the  most  serious  disaster.  Indeed, 
it  became  clear  that  hand-work  was  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  manufacturing  these  articles, 
and  efforts  were  early  made  to  produce  them 
by  means  of  mechanism  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  that  could  be  devised.  In  1781,  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Southampton,  set  up  a  large  es- 
tablishment on  the  Pdver  Itchen  for  their 
manufacture,  after  a  patent  of  his  own  ;  and 
on  the  expiry  of  his  contract  the  Government 
determined  to  establish  works  of  their  own 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  for  the  purpose  at 
the  same  time  of  securing  greater  economy 
and  ofbeing  independent  of  individual  makers 
in  the  supply  of  an  article  of  such  impor- 
tance in  the  equipment  of  ships. 

The  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Brunnel's 
brother  being  Under-Secretary  to  the  Navy 
Board,  probably  led  Brunei  in  the  first 
place  to  make  ofier  of  his  invention  to  the 
Admiralty.  We  have  seen  that  the  subject 
had  occupied  his  attention  while  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done  before 
his  plans  could  be  carried  into  practical 
effect.  He  had  the  idea  formed  in  his  mind 
of  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done  ;  but  there 
is  usually  a  wide  interval  between  the  first 
conception  of  an  invention  and  its  practical 
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realization.  Brunei,  though  possessing  a 
good  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  capable 
of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  any  machine, 
was  not  himself  a  practical  mechanic  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  help  of  one 
possessing  this  qualification,  his  invention 
would  have  borne  no  practical  fruits.  At 
this  stage  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  late  Henry  Maudslay,  in- 
ventor of  the  slide-rest,  by  which  the  whole 
conditions  of  practical  mechanism  have  in 
our  time  become  completely  revolutionized. 
Maudslay  then  carried  on  his  works  in  Mar- 
garet Street,  Cavendish-Square,  where  Bru- 
nei first  called  upon  him.  He  brought  fii-st 
a  drawing  of  one  little  piece  of  the  proposed 
machine,  and  then  another,  until  at  the 
third  visit  Maudslay  exclaimed,  on  looking 
at  the  drawing,  "  Ah  !  I  see  what  you  are 
thinking  of;  you  want  machinery  for  mak- 
ing blocks."  At  this  Brunei  became  more 
communicative,  and  explained  his  intentions 
to  the  mechanic,  who  proceeded  to  work  out 
the  inventor's  conceptions  and  embody  them 
in  a  practical  machine. 

In  1801  Brunei  had  his  working  model 
ready  for  inspection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
for  inquiry  and  report  to  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  who  then  filled  the  ofiice  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Naval  Works.  Sir  Samuel  had 
himself  applied  his  mind  for  many  years  to 
the  invention  of  machinery  for  working  in  j 
wood — such  as  sawing-machines,  planing- 
machines,  and  also  block-making  machines. 
Thus  the  specification  of  one  of  his  patents, 
taken  out  in  1793,  clearly  describes  a  ma- 
chine for  shaping  the  shells  of  the  blocks, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  afterwards  speci- 
fied by  Brunei.*    Bent  ham  had  even  pro- 


ceeded with  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  purpose  of  making  blocks  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  necessary  steam-engine  being 
already  provided ;  but  on  Brunei's  model 
being  shown  him,  with  a  singular  degree  of 
candor  and  generosity  he  at  once  admitted 
its  superiority  and  promised  to  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  Admiralty.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  Brunei  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  requi- 

*  It  is  true  the  block-machinery  as  erected 
does  not  con-espond  with  that  described  in  Ben- 
tham's  specification;  but  neither  does  it  resemble 
that  described  in  Brunei's;  and  this  shows  how 
much  Brunei  owed  to  .Maudslay  in  carrying  his 
designs  into  practical  execution. 


site  machinery.  This  occupied  nearly  six 
years,  and  the  manufacture  of  blocks  by  the 
new  process  began  in  September,  1808.  It 
was  a  long  time  for  Brunei  to  wait  for  his 
reward,  and  he  was  put  to  much  expense  in 
the  interval.  The  result  of  the  improved 
machinery  was,  however,  very  satisfactory. 
The  blocks  were  better  made,  supplied  with 
much  greater  rapidity,  and  executed  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost.  It  was  found  that  ten 
men,  by  the  new  machinery,  could  perform 
the  work  which  before  had  required  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  to  execute,  and  that  it 
could  turn  out  in  a  year  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  blocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  sizes,  worth  £54,000. 

The  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  Brunei 
was  also  referred  to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
who  advised  that  the  savings  of  only  one 
year's  manufacture  should  be  paid  him ; 
and,  after  careful  inquiry,  the  amount  calcu- 
lated on  this  basis  was  £17,663.  Bentham 
himself  testified  to  the  honesty  of  the  ac- 
counts rendered  by  Brunei,  as  appears  by 
the  following  passage  in  his  journal  of  the 
18th  March,  1810:— "At  work  all  day  on 
Brunei's  accounts  ;  find  that  he  has  made 
them  out  with  every  appearance  of  the  fair- 
est, most  honorable  intentions  ;  he  has  given 
lumping  sums  against  himself,  but  has  taken 
no  advantage  without  stating  it."  *  The 
amount  awarded  was  paid  to  Brunei  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  addition  a  grant  of 
£5,000  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  engineer  at  a  period  when 
he  was  laboring  under  serious  pecuniary 
difficulties.  But  as  the  annual  saving  to  the 
nation  by  the  adoption  of  the  block-making 
machinery  continued  to  increase,  and  ex- 
ceeded in  each  year  the  whole  amount  paid 
to  him,  the  reward  must  be  regarded  as 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  value  of  Bru- 
nei's services  in  perfecting  his  invention  and 
placing  it  at  the  service  of  the  nation. 

During  the  time  that  the  block-machinery 
was  in  progress,  Brunei  was  busy  with  vari- 
ous other  schemes,  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
only  son  was  born  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1806.  The  father  continued  to 
direct  his  attention  principally  to  wood- 
working machinery,  taking  out  patents  for 
sawing  timber,  for  cutting  veneers,  and  for 
other  improvements  in  saw-mills.     He  sup- 

*  "  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham."  By  his 
Widow.    1862. 
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plied  the  Government  with  designs  for  a 
saw-mill  for  the  Ordnance  department  at 
Woolwich,  and  afterwards  planned  and  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  the  extensive 
machinery  for  sawing  and  dressing  timber  in 
the  ship-building  yard  at  Chatham.  Besides 
designing  works  for  others,  he  also  designed 
them  for  himself,  and  diverged  from  the 
business  of  an  engineer  to  enter  on  that  of 
a  manufacturer.  Ho  started  two  concerns 
about  this  time — one  an  establishment  for 
manufacturing  shoes  by  machinery,  and 
another  for  sawing  timber  on  a  large  scale  ; 
but  both  proved  unfortunate ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
Brunei  did  not  possess  the  commercial  fac- 
ulty. Inventors  are  not  always  the  best 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
very  inventiveness  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  exercising  that  plodding  application 
and  persistency  which  are  so  necessary  to 
success  in  business ;  just  as  the  thorough- 
bred steed  is  found  to  draw  a  loaded  wagon 
far  less  effectively  than  the  humble  but  hard- 
working cart-horse. 

Brunei's  biographer  alleges  that  he  in- 
vented his  boot  and  shoe  machine  from  a  pat- 
riotic motive,  namely,  to  supply  our  soldiers 
with  those  articles  "  independent  of  the  shoe- 
maker's wax  and  thread,  and  the  contract- 
or's cupidity  and  knavery."  However  this 
may  have  been,  Brunei  tried  hard  to  secure 
a  large  Government  contract  for  his  boots 
and  shoes.  He  took  care,  in  the  first  place, 
to  secure  a  pat'^nt  for  the  machinery,  by 
means  of  which  the  upper  leathers  were  to 
be  fastened  to  the  soles  by  "  metallic  pins 
or  nails."  The  machinery  was,  no  doubt, 
very  ingenious ;  but,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Beamish's  assertion  that  *'  the  superiority  of 
the  shoes,  as  regarded  durability,  finish,  and 
cheapness,  was  unexampled,"  we  must  take 
leave  to  express  a  doubt  whether  they  were 
at  all  equal  to  shoes  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  If  they  had  been  really  superior, 
no  Government  opposition  could  possibly 
have  prevented  a  general  demand  for  the 
article.  Mr.  Beamish  says,  "  A  large  order 
was  issued  by  the  Government,  which  was 
completed  within  the  time  stipulated ;  but 
unfortunately  for  Brunei,  when  everything 
was  in  full  activity,  and  the  workmen  had 
become  familiar  with  their  work,  the  war 
had  come  to  an  unlooked-for  termination  ; 
the  Government  no  longer  required  the  aid 
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of  the  shoe-machinery  ;  while  Brunei,  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  the  moral  obligation 
by  which  he  believed  the  Government  to  be 
bound,  continued  to  incur  the  heavy  liabili- 
ties connected  with  a  manufactory  in  full 
operation.  The  consequences  were  serious. 
A  large  stock  of  shoes,  for  which  there  could 
be  no  demand,  was  accumulated,  and  finan- 
cial difficulties  arose  from  which  Brunei  was 
unable  to  emancipate  himself." 

It  is  always  easy  for  over-sanguine  pro- 
jectors to  lay  the  blame  on  Government.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Government,  in  this  case, 
were  under  no  moral  or  other  obligations  to 
take  shoes  which  they  did  not  need.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  order  actually  given  was 
completed,  and  that  the  shoes  delivered  to 
order  were  paid  for,  and  Brunei's  business 
was  either  to  look  for  a  market  elsewhere 
for  his  superior  shoes,  or  to  stop  their  pro- 
duction. If  he  went  on  manufacturing  shoes 
which  nobody  would  buy,  that  was  his  own 
fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  "  the  Govern- 
ment." But  the  shoes  were  probably  infe- 
rior to  hand-made  shoes,  otherwise  they 
would  have  driven  the  latter  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Brunei's  patent  has  long  since  ex- 
pired, and  his  invention  is  now  free  to  any 
capitalist  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up. 
But  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  failure  ;  and 
other  shoemaking  machines  which  have  been 
invented  as  improvements  upon  it  have 
failed  like  it.  The  last  speculation  of  the 
kind  was  wound  up  but  the  other  day  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  Battersea  Saw-Mills  were  started  in 
1808,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man 
of  business  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
But  Brunei  left  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
to  partners  incompetent  to  manage  them, 
and  the  concern  fell  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. The  calamities  of  the  firm  were 
brought  to  a  climax  by  a  fire  which  broke 
out  upon  the  premises  in  1814,  and  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  in  two  hours.  Only 
the  right  wing  of  the  building,  containing 
the  steam-engine,  was  saved.  Brunei  im- 
mediately sought  fdH  means  to  repair  the 
loss,  and  the  premises  were  partly  rebuilt ; 
but  his  capital  had  been  destroyed,  and  he 
had  besides  incurred  heavy  debts.  He  sub- 
mitted his  affairs  to  a  City  banker,  who  pro- 
nounced the  accounts  prepared  for  him  to  be 
"  a  most  extraordinary  jumble."  It  appeared 
that  Brunei  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
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allowing  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  prices  of  the  work  done  at  Battersea, — 
a  circumstance  which  the  banker  held  to  be 
a  striking  proof  of  the  great  depreciation 
in  the  credit  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Brunei 
next  resorted  to  the  lawyers,  who  appeared 
only  to  increase  his  embarrassments.  His 
City  friend  wrote  to  him,  "  If  you  have  ever 
been  ill  in  your  life,  and  depended  on  med- 
ical advice,  fall  down  on  your  knees  and 
bless  God  that  you  had  fewer  doctors  than 
you  had  lawyers  about  you.  If  that  had 
not  been  the  case,  you  might  have  been 
making  saw-mills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Styx,  or  inventing  a  steamboat  for  old 
Charon." 

The  crisis  in  Brunei's  affairs  was  close  at 
hand  ;  in  May,  1821,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt.  Writing  from  the  King's  Bench 
Prison  in  July  to  his  friend  Lord  Spencer, 
he  said,  "  I  have  now  been  in  this  distressed 
situation  ten  weeks.  I  summoned  as  much 
fortitude  as  possible  to  support  the  misfor- 
tune, but  I  find  I  can  no  longer  bear  up 
against  what  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must 
appear  a  disgrace."  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Government  on  his  behalf,  and  a 
grant  of  £5,000  was  made  to  him,  in  consid- 
eration principally  of  the  savings  which  con- 
tinued to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  his  block- 
machinery.  He  was  thus  enabled,  soon 
after  he  had  written  to  Lord  Spencer,  to  re- 
turn to  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 

The  numerous  inventions  which  Brunei 
continued  to  make  and  to  patent,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  his  ingenuity  and  his 
industry.  Indeed,  invention  seems  to  have 
been  the  normal  state  of  his  mind  ;  it  em- 
braced a  very  wide  field,  taking  in  such  dif- 
ferent subjects  as  stocking-knitting  machines 
and  steam-engines,  metallic  paper,  stereo- 
type printing,  and  the  treadmill.  In  1816 
he  patented  a  tricoteur  or  knitting-machine, 
by  which  the  whole  of  a  stocking  could  be 
made  in  one  piece,  but  it  never  came  into 
use.  Another  of  his  inventions  was  crystal- 
lized tin-foil  which  was  extensively  used 
some  thirty  years  sillte,  for  ornamenting 
teacaddies,  urns,  lamps,  and  such'  like. 
Brunei,  however,  derived  little  advantage 
from  it,  as  the  invention  was  extensively 
pirated ;  and  while  the  pirates  actively 
pushed  the  sale  of  their  goods,  Brunei's 
firm  was  contented  to  wait  for  customers, 
■who  did  not  come.     He  also  devoted  much 
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study  to  the  improvement  of  stereotype 
plates ;  but  other  inventors  shot  ahead  of 
him  in  this  art,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
that  he  did  more  in  this  line  than  secure  an 
unproductive  patent. 

In  the  department  of  engineering  he  was 
alike  busy.  He  designed  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine  at  Rouen,  but,  after  long  negotiation, 
it  was  declined.  He  furnished  an  ingenious 
design  of  a  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  was  much  admired ;  but 
the  Czar  desired  it  to  be  communicated  to 
the  engineer  that  circumstances  did  not 
favor  the  execution  of  his  project,  and  that 
under  the  pressure  of  unforeseen  and  very 
considerable  expenditure  the  imperial  treas- 
ury could  not  commit  itself  to  so  costly  an 
enterprise.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
designs  of  two  suspension  bridges  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  French  Government. 
The  bridges  were  constructed  in  this  coun- 
try, but  their  cost  when  completed — owing, 
it  is  alleged,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  con- 
tractors— greatly  exceeded  the  original  esti- 
mate :  his  biographer  adds  that  "  the  same 
fatality  which  had  already  marred  Brunei's 
commercial  prosperity  w'as  still  found  to 
cling  to  him."  In  addition  to  these  designs 
he  supplied  plans  of  swing-bridges  at  the 
Liverpool  Docks  and  of  a  landing-stage  at 
the  same  place,  the  design  of  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  sundry  improve- 
ments in  the  treadmill,  and  plans  of  ma- 
chines for  boring  cannon  at  Amsterdam. 

Like  most  inventors  of  his  time,  Brunei 
engaged  eagerly  in  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  motive  power.  As  early  as  1810  he 
took  out  a  patent  with  this  object,  proposing 
to  employ  the  inclined  hollow  screw  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  a 
vessel  of  cold  water,  from  which  it  was  to 
escape  into  an  inverted  funnel,  thence  to  be 
conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  another  vessel 
containing  liot  water.  In  this  vessel  a 
bucket-wheel  was  to  revolve ;  the  air,  con- 
ducted through  the  pipe  and  rarefied  in  its 
passage  through  the  heated  water,  was  to 
ascend  beneath  the  buckets,  and  by  its  buoy- 
ancy give  motion  to  the  wheel,  as  water 
operates  upon  an  overshot  wheel  in  the  open 
air.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  inven- 
tion was  followed  by  any  practical  result. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation,  and  experimented  with 
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a  boat  on  the  Thames  fitted  with  a  double- 
acting  engine.  When  he  made  his  first 
voyage  with  it  to  Margate,  in  1814,  he  was 
threatened  with  personal  violence  by  those 
connected  with  the  sailing-packets,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  first  ap- 
plied even  refused  to  provide  him  with  a 
bed.  Some  years  later,  in  1822,  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  marine 
engiiies  and  in  paddle-wheels ;  but  another 
scheme,  which  interested  him  more  than  all, 
was  the  substitution  of  gas  for  steam  in  the 
production  of  motive  power.  Science  had 
no  sooner  made  a  discovery  than  Brunei  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  an  invention ;  and  when  the 
result  of  Mr.  Faraday's  experiments  upon 
the  liquefaction  of  gases  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1823,  our  engineer 
immediately  proceeded  to  patent  his  inven- 
tion of  a  carbonic  acid  gas  engine.  It  had 
'been  established  by  the  experiments  referred 
to,  that  this  gas,  when  reduced  to  the  lique- 
fied state,  could  again  be  vaporized,  and  an 
intense  pressure  produced  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  small  amount  of  heat.  It 
therefore  occurred  to  Brunei  that,  by  the  use 
of  this  liquefied  gas,  pent  up  within  an  in- 
geniously contrived  apparatus,  a  very  power- 
ful engine  might  be  produced.  If  the  gas 
could  be  liquefied  and  vaporized  alternately 
in  the  working  of  the  machine,  it  was  argued 
that  the  new  power  would  be  so  cheap  as 
completely  to  supersede  the  use  of  coal, 
water,  and  steam  in  the  production  of  mo- 
tive power.  The  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions were  entertained  as  to  the  results; 
but,  as  Brunei  himself  once  said  of  another 
person's  invention,  *'Ah!  my  friend,  it  is 
very  easy  to  invent  a  machine,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  make  it  icork !  "  The  Admiralty 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advance  Brunei  £200 
to  aid  him  in  working  out  his  machine  by 
the  process  of  experiment.  Orders  for  the 
engines  were  obtained  from  abroad,  and  the 
public  waited  anxiously  for  the  advent  of  the 
new  power.  But  in  vain.  After  exerting 
his  ingenuity  for  many  years  in  trying  to 
overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  it  was  discovered  that,  after  all, 
water  was  cheaper  than  sulphuric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  that  steam  was  a 
more  manageable  power  than  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  and  thus  "  the  beautiful  theory  which 
had  given  so  much  "jjromisc,  and  been  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  in  practical 
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mechanics,  was  found  incapable  of  realizing 
those  economic  conditions  by  which  alone  it 
could  be  rendered  commercially  valuable." 

The  last  grand  scheme  of  our  engineer, 
and,  indeed,  the  crowning  event  of  his  life, 
though  it  afforded  ample  testimony  to  his 
skill  as  an  engineer,  was  alike  unfortunate 
in  its  commercial  results.  We  allude  to 
that  extraordinary  enterprise,  the  excava- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel. The  connection  of  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Essex  by  means  of  a  roadway  bei> 
neath  the  bed  of  the  Thames  had  long 
formed  the  subject  of  speculation  among 
projectors,  just  as  the  formation  of  a  railway 
tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Dover  does  now. 
In  1798  George  Dodd  projected  a  tunnel 
under  the  river  between  Gravesend  and  Til- 
bury, the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  set  at 
so  low  a  figure  as  £16,000,  but  nobody 
seems  to  have  believed  Dodd,  and  his  pro- 
ject fell  to  the  ground.  This  Dodd  was  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  but  unfortunate  pro- 
jectors of  his  day.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce steam  navigation  on  the  Thames. 
He  had  a  vessel  expressly  built  and  fitted 
on  the  Clyde  for  the  purpose,  and  brought 
round  to  London  by  sea.  He  was  the  first 
engineer  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  though  he  was 
superseded  in  that  oflice  by  John  Rennie. 
A-midst  his  projects  he  took  to  drinking,  be- 
came embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and 
was  thrust  by  his  landlord  into  the  street. 
He  was  eventually  brought  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  a  vagrant,  and  requested  as  a 
favor  to  be  allow^ed  to  stay  in  Giitspur 
Street  Compter,  where  he  died. 

The  subject  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
was  taken  up  and  prosecuted  by  another  en- 
gineer still  more  ingenious,  and  equally  un- 
fortunate in  his  end — we  mean  Trevethick, 
the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  and  high 
pressure  steam  engine.  A  tunnel  company 
was  formed  in  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cavating an  underground  road  between 
Rothcrhithe  and  Limehouse,  Mr.  Vazic  be- 
ing the  projector,  and  Mr.  Trevethick  the 
engineer.  Several  years  passed  before  the 
works  were  begun  ;  but  in  1807  the  drift- 
way was  driven  under  the  bed  of  the  river 
for  the  distance  of  OijO  feet,  when  the  roof 
broke  in,  and  the  workmen  were  *•  drowned 
out."  Clay  in  bags  was  thrown  into  the 
hole,  and  the  leak  was  thus  plugged  ;  when 
the  pumping  engine  was  set  to  work  the 
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water  was  cleared  out,  and  the  driftway  pro- 
ceeded. Another  and  another  deluge  from 
the  river  flooded  the  work,  which  was  at 
length  abandoned  after  165  feet  more  of  the 
drifting  had  been  excavated.  The  opinions 
of  scientific  men  were  now  sought  for ;  and 
amongst  others  Dr.  Hutton,  the  mathemati- 
cian, and  Mr.  Jessop,  the  engineer,  were 
appealed  to.  The  conclusion  they  came  to 
in  the  matter  is  worthy  of  being  quoted,  for 
it  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  result. 
**  Though  we  cannot  presume,"  they  said, 
"  to  set  limits  to  the  ingenuity  of  other  men, 
we  must  confess  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  have  been  clearly  represented 
to  us,  we  consider  that  an  underground  tun- 
nel, which  would  be  useful  to  the  public  and 
henejicial  to  the  adventurers,  is  impractica- 
ble." 

The  subject  was  nevertheless  revived  in 
1816  by  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  promulgated 
a  scheme  for  excavating  the  tunnel.  Brunei 
was  immediately  attracted  by  the  novelty, 
as  well  us  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  his  mind  became  occupied 
with  the  methods  by  means  of  which  it  could 
be  carried  into  practical  effect.  While  pon- 
dering the  matter  his  attention  was  one  day 
attracted  by  a  piece  of  old  timber  lying  in 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  operations  of  that  great  de- 
stroyer of  submerged  timber,  the  Teredo 
navalis.  On  examining  the  little  mollusc 
he  found  its  head  armed  with  a  pair  of  strong 
shelly  valves ;  and  that  with  its  proboscis 
fixed  to  the  wood,  and  acting  as  a  centre-bit, 
the  shell  working  like  an  auger,  it  was  thus 
enabled  to  bore  its  way  with  impunity.  The 
mechanism  of  this  insignificant  sea-worm 
gave  Brunei  his  first  idea  of  the  true  method 
of  excavating  his  tunnel,  and  to  imitate  its 
operations  became  for  some  time  his  chief 
study.  In  1818  he  embodied  the  process  in 
his  specification  of  a  patent  for  "  forming 
tunnels  or  driftways  underground,"  describ- 
ing a  machine  of  iron  forming  auger-like 
cells  for  the  miners,  afterwards  called  the 
shield.  He  proceeded  to  develop  his  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  Thames  Tunnel  pro- 
ject, and  by  the  beginning  of  1824  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  had  been  interested 
in  the  scheme  to  form  a  company,  and  it  was 
shortly  after  launched  before  the  public. 
The  estimated  capital  required  for  the  work 
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was  £200,000,  aud  nearly  the  whole  sum 
was  at  once  subscribed.     The  Act  was  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed   engineer,  at  a 
salary  of  £1000  a  year  for  three  years,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  reward  of  £10,000  when 
'  the  tunnel  was  completed.     Operations  were 
i  begun  early  in  1825,  by  the  sinking  and 
I  construction  of  a  shaft  50  feet  in  diameter 
!  and  42  feet  high  on  the  Eotherhithe  side  of 
j  the  river. 

Among  the  many  able  engineers  who  were 
trained  to  difficult  enterprises  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  them  in  the  construction 
i  of  this  formidable  work,  one  of  the  most 
i  prominent  was  the  son  of  the  engineer  him- 
self, young  Isarabard  Kingdom  Brunei,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant  to  his 
father  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  At 
I  fourteen  he  had  been  sent  to  the  College  of 
Caen,  in  France ;  and  after  remaining  there* 
three  years  he  had  proceeded  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Henry  IV.  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  two 
years  more.  In  1822  he  presented  himself 
for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  but 
was  found  ineligible  in  consequence  of  his 
English  birth.  After  spending  some  time 
longer  in  France,  enriching  and  storing 
his  mind,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
immediately  employed  on  the  difficult  work 
which  his  father  had  by  this  time  under- 
taken. 

After  various  incidents  the  shaft  at  Roth- 
erhithe  was  built  and  sunk  to  the  proper 
depth.  The  process  employed  was  highly 
ingenious.  The  shaft,  a  cylinder  of  brick, 
was  built  complete  on  the  surface,  fitted  at 
bottom  with  a  strong  iron  curb,  and  then, 
by  uniformly  excavating  the  ground  under- 
neath, it  was  sloAvly  and  gradually  sunk  by 
its  own  weight  to  the  required  depth.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  was  then 
begun — the  driving  of  the  tunnel  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  horizontally  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft.  This  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  great  shield,  for  want  of 
which,  or  of  some  similar  machine,  all  pre- 
vious excavations  had  failed.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  chief  difficulty  in 
executing  the  work  consisted,  not  so  much 
in  the  actual  building  of  the  tunnel,  as  in 
supporting  the  ground  on  the  face  of  the 
excavation  until  the  permanent  brickwork 
could  be  erected.     The  method  by  which 
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tills  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  engineer 
exhibited  his  inventive  capacity  in  its  most 
striking  light. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Brunei  bor- 
rowed his  idea  of  the  shield  from  the  insig- 
nificant teredo  navalis ;  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  compare  the  instrument 
to  a  man,  or  number  of  men,  with  legs,  each 
with  a  knee  and  ankle-joint,  alternately 
Btepping  on  in  advance  of  the  excavation, 
with  arms  to  steady  the  whole  fabric,  and 
with  a  head  to  support  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and  raise  or  lower  it  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  machine  was  divided 
into  twelve  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
was  competent  to  fulfil  either  of  these  duties, 
the  parts  being  so  arranged  that  they  could 
perform  the  offices  alternately,  six  of  the 
divisions  being  employed  in  supporting  the 
ground  while  the  other  six  were  making 
their  progress  forward.  The  external  di- 
mensions of  the  shield  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  tunnel,  twenty-two  feet  three 
inches  in  height  and  thirty-seven  feet  six 
inches  in  width,  occupying  a  space  of  about 
nine  feet  deep  in  advance  of  the  brick-work. 
The  twelve  frames  were  each  about  three 
feet  wide,  ranged  side  by  side  like  so  many 
volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  library.  Each  of 
these  was  divided  again  into  three  by  strong 
iron  bars,  thus  forming  thirty-six  cells  or 
boxes,  which  were  as  separate  as  if  each  had 
been  a  distinct  drifting. 

The  area  of  ground  to  be  penetrated  in 
front  of  the  shield  was  supported  and  secured 
by  upwards  of  five  hundred  small  boards 
termed  polings  pointed  with  iron  plates  and 
shod  with  screws  three  feet  in  advance  of 
the  work.  These  polings  held  up  a  surface 
of  about  eight  hundred  square  feet,  over  a 
large  portion  of  which  the  influence  of  the 
tide  was  distinctly  felt.  The  advantage  of 
dividing  the  front  of  the  shield  into  small 
cells  by  the  arrangement  above  indicated 
was,  that  the  large  front  area  of  ground,  to 
secure  which  as  one  surface  would  have  been 
impossible,  was  thus  divided  into  thirty-six 
faces,  each  of  small  area,  which  were  worked 
down  and  secured  separately  by  one  or  two 
men  ;  and  when,  from  unusual  looseness  of 
the  ground  in  any  of  the  respective  faces, 
danger  was  apprehended,  it  was  easy,  by  in- 
troducing boards  between  the  frames,  to  cut 
off" communication  with  the  contiguous  cells  ; 
and  if  any  ground  made  its  way  into  the 
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boxes,  then  it  was  possible  to  stop  and  block 
up  the  run  with  brickbats  and  straw.  In 
short,  the  shield  might  be  compared  to  a 
horizontal  coff"erdam,  of  which  the  polings 
and  the  iron  stars  supporting  the  ground 
might  be  regarded  as  the  sheet  piles.*  The 
whole  weight  of  the  shield  was  about  two 
hundred  tons,  but  the  pressure  which  it  had 
to  resist  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons ; 
and  there  were  but  few  parts  of  the  frame 
which  were  not  fractured  by  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  water  which  burst  in  upon 
the  tunnel  from  time  to  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

I     In  further  explanation  of  the  details  of 
the  shield,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  each 
frame  was  supported  on  two  jacks  or  legs, 
which  also  bore  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent ground.    When  the  excavation  had 
sufficiently  proceeded,  these  legs,  by  a  me- 
chanical arrangement,  were  made  to  move 
forward  by  means  of  the  knee   and  ankle- 
joints    with    which    they    were    provided. 
Another  important  part  of  the  shield  was 
the  arms  or  slings,  auxiliary  to  the  legs,  by 
'  means  of  which  the  weight  of  any  frame 
could  be  wholly  thrown  upon  its  two  neigh- 
i  bors,  while  its  own  legs  were  thus  entirely 
I  relieved  from    pressure.      This    expedient 
'  was  found  of  great  value  when  the  ground 
\  on  which  any  single  frame  stood  was  soft 
,  or  loose,  and  unable  of  itself  to  support  the 
!  superincumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  to  ena- 
ble any  particular  frame  to  be  removed  from 
its  place  for  the  purpose   of  repairing  it. 
Equally  careful   arrangements   were   made 
for  the  advance  of  the  side  plates  by  means 
'  of  which  the  guage  of  the  tunnel  was  pre- 
served and  the  excavation  confined  within 
its  due  limits,  whilst  the   pressure  of  the 
\  water   against  the  sides  of  the   work   was 
reduced  to  its  minimum.     It  was  also  so 
contrived  by  the  engineer  that,  under  ail 
]  circumstances,  the  frames  should  maintain 
:  their  perpendicular  position  ;  and  hence  the 
;  powerful  abutments  with   which  the  shield 
;  was  furnished. 

I      The  first  portions  of  the  shield,  manufac- 
tured by  Maudslay,  were  lowered  into  their 
;  places  in  October,  1825 ;  the  remaining  parts 
I  shortly  followed,  and  on  the  28th  November 

'  *  For  a  complete  description  of  the  shield,  illus- 
trated by  ciisniviiigs,  see  the  account  by  Mr.  Henry 
i.iivv,  C.E.,  in  "  VVcale's  Quarterly  I'tipers  on  lin- 
gineering,"  Parts  IX.  and  X.     1845. 
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the  shield  commenced  its  eventful  march. 
It  had  already  been  discovered  that  the  kind 
of  soil  dug  through  was  altogether  different 
from  that  represented  by  the  surveyor  ;  and 
instead  of  a  stratum  of  strong  blue  clay, — 
silt,  sand,  and  gravel,  all  pervious  to  and 
impregnated  with  water,  were  met  with  in 
varying  strata.  There  was  thus  already  a 
serious  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  the 
engineer  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned, 
but  respecting  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
better  informed ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
to  this  circumstance  the  misfortunes  after- 
wards encountered  by  him  in  the  course  of 
the  undertaking  were  mainly  attributable. 
At  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  Brunei 
was  necessarily  subject  to  great  excitement, 
which  seriously  affected  his  health.  He 
obtained  relief  by  the  application  of  many 
leeches  to  his  head,  and  he  slowly  recovered, 
but  only  to  undergo  fresh  anxiety  and  to  be 
subject  to  renewed  attacks  of  his  old  enemy. 
By  the  end  of  1825  the  shield  had  entered 
into  undisturbed  ground,  free  from  water, 
and  the  first  section  of  some  seven  feet  of 
the  double  archway  was  completed.  Irregu- 
larities in  the  strata  shortly  after  began  to 
show  themselves ;  and  when  fourteen  feet 
had  been  completed  the  water  burst  in  with 
considerable  force ;  the  pumping-engine  be- 
came deranged,  the  works  were  stopped,  and 
the  water  rose  twelve  feet  in  the  shaft.  The 
engine  having  been  set  to  work,  the  excava- 
tion again  proceeded  ;  but  the  anxieties  of 
all  concerned  in  the  undertaking  were  great. 
Brunei  himself  was  again  confined  to  bed ; 
Armstrong,  the  principal  resident  engineer, 
broke  down  ;  and  the  whole  direction  of  the 
undertaking  devolved  upon  young  Brunei, 
who  exhibited  a  rare  degree  of  skill,  cour- 
age, and  energy  in  contending  with  these 
terrible  difficulties.  The  excavating  and 
building  went  forward  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  feet  a-week  ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
May,  1826,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet 
had  been  executed. 

The  work  went  on  for  months  with  vary- 
ing success,  often  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
water  through  porous  strata,  and  requiring 
the  exercise  of  unremitting  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  and  workmen  to  keep 
it  back.  Water  and  silt  were  constantly 
coming  in,  and  often  the  battle  had  to  be 
renewed  many  times  in  the  course  of  each 
day.     Young  Brunei  was  always  at  the  post  i 
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of  the  greatest  danger,  sometimes  remaininjf 
there  for  several  days  in  succession,  taking 
sleep  only  by  snatches  on  the  stage  of  the 
shield.  No  constitution  could  long  endure 
such  fatigue,  and  we  are  not  therefore  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  laid  up  for  days 
together.  Then  his  father  took  his  place, 
frequently  remaining  all  night  in  the  frames. 
To  add  to  these  anxieties  the  directors  be- 
gan to  grumble  at  the  unexpected  difficulties 
encountered,  and  the  increased  cost  incurred 
in  carrying  on  the  work.  Brunei,  to  his 
great  chagrin,  was  even  charged  by  the 
chairman  with  having  misled  the  sub- 
scribers and  inveigled  them  into  the  under- 
taking. To  reduce  the  expenses  the  number 
of  superintendents  was  limited,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  piece-work  was  introduced,  against 
which  Brunei  protested  in  vain.  Inferior 
class  laborers,  principally  Irish,  were  taken 
on,  whose  unhandiness  greatly  hampered 
the  engineer's  proceedings.  The  work  was 
so  new  to  them  and  so  incomprehensible, 
that  when  they  observed  any  unusual  activ- 
ity among  the  miners — any  sudden  gush  of 
sand  or  rattling  of  gravel  upon  the  frames — 
their  energies  became  completely  paralyzed, 
except  for  flight. 

As  the  excavation  advanced  towards  the 
middle  of  the  stream  the  perils  of  the  under- 
taking increased.  There  was  but  little  solid 
ground  between  the  works  and  the  river ; 
pieces  of  coal,  brickbats,  stones,  bones, 
glass,  and  china — in  fact  the  scourings  of 
the  Thames  bottom  —  frequently  dropped 
into  the  frames.  ♦  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
examined  by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  and  the 
soil  was  found  so  loose  at  one  part  that  an 
iron  pipe  was  readily  pushed  down  into  the 
frames.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1827,  as  the 
tide  rose,  the  ground  seemed  as  though  it 
were  alive.  The  water  was  pressing  in  at 
all  points,  and  it  was  not  long  in  entering. 
Occasional  bursts  of  diluted  silt  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  overwhelming  flood  of  slush 
and  water,  which  soon  drove  all  before  it. 
The  men,  forced  out  of  the  shield,  fled 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  water 
came  on  in  a  great  wave,  threatening  to 
sweep  them  back  under  the  arch  by  its 
recoil  against  the  circular  wall  of  the  shaft. 
The  lowest  flight  of  steps  was  reached,  and 
the  recoil  wave  surged  under  the  men's  feet. 
They  hurried  up  the  stairs  of  the  shaft,  and 
it  was  thought  that  all  of  them  had  come  in. 
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when  the  cry  was  raised,  "  A  rope !  a  rope ! 
save  him  !  save  him  !  "  Some  unfortunate 
workman  had  been  left  behind,  and  was 
seen  struggling  in  the  water.  Young  Brunei, 
seizing  a  rope,  slid  down  one  of  the  iron  ties 
of  the  shaft,  reached  the  water,  passed  the 
rope  round  the  man's  body,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately drawn  up.  It  proved  to  be  old 
Tillett,  the  engine-man.  The  roll  was  then 
called,  and  every  man  answered  to  his  name, 
but  the  Tunnel  works  were  for  the  time  com- 
pletely drowned. 

On  examination  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
from  the  diving-bell,  a  large  hole  was  found 
extending  from  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  ex- 
cavation to  a  considerable  distance  eastward. 
Measures  were  taken  to  fill  up  the  opening 
with  saltpetre  bags  filled  with  clay,  so  laid 
as  to  form  an  arch  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
immediately  over  the  work.  A  raft  loaded 
with  clay  was  also  sunk,  but  this  expedient 
not  answering  it  w^as  removed,  and  more 
bags  of  clay  were  sunk  instead.  After  this 
operation  of  lining  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
clay  had  been  persevered  in  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  about  thirty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  clay  had  been  thrown  into  the 
hole,  the  pumping  was  resumed.  The  water 
was  thus  gradually  cleared  out  of  the  shaft, 
and  it  became  practicable  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  work  from  the  inside  in  a  boat. 
The  shield  was  found  in  its  place,  but  an 
immense  mass  of  silt  and  gravel  filled  the 
tunnel  in  front  of  it.  The  details  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed  are  related  by 
Mr.  Beamish  with  circumstantial  accuracy, 
and'  occasionally  with  great  vigor.  In  some 
parts  of  the  biography  there  is  little  more 
life  than  in  a  lay  figure ;  but  here,  where 
Mr.  Beamish  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  knowledge — having  been  engaged  upon 
the  work  as  one  of  the  assistant  engineers — 
he  becomes  animated  and  even  eloquent  in 
his  descriptions. 

By  the  10th  of  November  following,  the 
Tunnel  had  again  been  so  far  cleared  of  wa- 
ter that  young  Brunei  determined  to  give  a 
dinner  in  one  of  the  arches  to  about  fifty 
friends  of  the  undertaking  ;  while  above  a 
hundred  of  the  leading  workmen  were  simi- 
larly regaled  in  the  adjoining  arch.  The 
band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  enlivened 
the  scene,  and  the  proceedings  went  off  with 
great  idat.  The  celoi)ration  had,  however, 
been  premature ;  and  the   young  engineer 
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had  been  "  hallooing  before  he  was  out  of 
the"  —  water.  For  in  two  months  the 
Thames  again  burst  in,  owing  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  incautiousness  of  young  Brunei 
himself,  and  the  river  held  possession  of  the 
Tunnel  for  several  years. .  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  second  flooding  are  so 
well  told  by  Mr.  Beamish  that  we  quote  his 
narrative  of  the  catastrophe  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  12th  of 
January  I  came  on  duty  at  six  o'clock,  but 
was  detained  above  ground  in  writing  out 
orders  for  the  men  who  had  been  most  ex- 
posed to  wet,  to  allow  them  to  receive  warm 
beer,  with  a  little  gin  mixed,  as  had  become 
the  usual  practice.  I  had  scarcely  completed 
the  last  order,  when  a  strange  confused 
sound  of  voices  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
shaft,  and  immediately  the  watchman  rushed 
in,  exclaiming  '  The  water  is  in — the  Tun- 
nel is  full ! '  My  head  felt  as  though  it 
would  burst  —  I  rushed  to  the  workmen's 
stairscase  ;  it  was  blocked  by  the  men  ;  with 
a  crowbar  I  knocked  in  the  side-door  of  the 
visitors'  staircase ;  but  I  had  not  taken  many 
steps  doAvn  when  I  received  Isambard  Bru- 
nei in  my  arms.  The  great  wave  'of  water 
had  thrown  him  to  the  surface,  and  he  was 
providentially  preserved  from  the  fate  which 
had  already  overwhelmed  his  companions. 
'  Ball !  Ball !  —  CoUins  !  Collins ! '  were  the 
only  words  he  could  for  some  time  utter ; 
but  the  well-known  voices  answered  not  — 
they  were  forever  silent. 

"  In  the  earnest  desire  to  make  progress, 
some  of  the  precautions  which  experience 
had  shown  to  be  so  important  were  unfor- 
tunately omitted;  and  Isambard  Brunei, 
calculuting  upon  the  tried  skill,  courage,  and 
physical  power  of  some  of  the  men  coming 
on  in  the  morning  shift  (particularly  Ball 
and  Collins),  ventured,  at  high  water,  or 
while  the  tide  was  still  rising,  to  open  the 
ground  at  No.  1.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count, given  to  me  that  day,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  side-shoring  the  ground  began 
to  swell,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  column  of 
solid  ground,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  forced  itself  in.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  overwhelming  tor- 
rent. Collins  was  forced  out  of  the  box, 
and  all  the  unflinching  efforts  of  Ball  to  tim- 
ber the  back  proved  unavailing.  So  rapid 
was  the  influx  of  water,  that  had  the  three 
not  quitted  the  stage  immediately  they 
must  nave  been  swept  off".  A  rush  of  air 
suddenly  extinguished  the  gas-lights,  and 
they  were  left  to  struggle  in  utter  darkness. 
Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  twenty  feet 
from  the  stage  than  they  were  thrown  down 
by  the  timber  now  in  violent  agitation,  for- 
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already  had  the  water  nearly  reached  as  high 
as  Isambard's  waist.     With  great  difficulty 
he  extracted  his  right  leg  from  something 
heavy  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  east  arch.     There  he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  call  for  Ball  and  Collins, 
but,  receiving  no  answer,  and  the  water  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  he  was  compelled  to  consult 
his  own  safety  by  flight.  Arrived  at  the  shaft, 
he   found  the   workmen's   staircase,  which 
opened  into  the  east  arch, crowded.  The  morn- 
ing shift  had  not  all  come  down  ;  the  night 
shift  had  not  all  come  up  ;  added  to  which, 
those  who  had  succeeded  in  placing  them- 
selves out  of  danger,  forgetful  of  their  less 
fortunate  companions,  stopped  and  blocked 
up  the  passage.     Unable  to  make  his  way 
into  the  west  arch  and  to  the  visitors'  stair- 
case, which  was  quite  clear,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  water  rose,  Isam- 
bard  Brunei  had  no  alternative  but  to  aban- 
don himself  to  the  tremendous  wave,  which, 
in  a  few  seconds,  bore  him  on  its  seething 
and  angry  surface  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
With^  such  force,  indeed,  did  the  water  rise, 
that  it  jumped  over  the  curb  at  the  work- 
men's  entrance.     Three  men  who,  finding 
the  staircase  choked,  endeavored  to  ascend 
a  long  ladder  which  lay  against  the  shaft, 
were  swept  under  the  arch  by  the  recoil  of 
the  wave.     The  ladder  and  the  lower  flight 
of  the  staircase  were  broken  to  pieces.     We 
had  then  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Ball,  Collins, 
Long,  G.  Evans,  J.  Cook,  and  Seaton.  .  .  . 
Isambard  Brunei  was  found  to  have  received 
internal  injury  as  well  as  severe  abrasion  in 
the  knee-joint,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  months." 

The  funds  of  the  Tunnel  Company  were 
by  this  time  exhausted  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  for 
the  means  of  finishing  it.  A  subscription 
list  was  opened,  and  £18,500  promised  ;  but 
this  sum  was  a  mere  "fleabite,"  and  the 
works  remained  suspended.  The  only  hope 
which  remained  was  that  the  Government 
would  take  up  and  prosecute  the  undertak- 
ing as  one  of  national  importance  and  utility. 
At  length  the  Ministry  consented  to  make  a 
loan  of  £246,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Tunnel  to  be  completed,  and  the  first 
instalment  was  advanced  in  December,  1834. 
The  water  was  then  pumped  out  of  the  Tun- 
nel, and  the  works  were  re-commenced,  after 
having  been  at  a  standstill  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  A  new  shield,  of  excellent 
construction,  was  supplied  by  the  Messrs. 
Rennie,  which  was  satisfactorily  placed  in 
position  by  the  1st  of  March,  1836.    But  the 
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difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were  not  yet 
entirely  overcome  ;  the  river  broke  in  again 
and  again — three  times  in  twenty  weeks, 
within  a  distance  of  only  twenty-six  feet  j 
but  by  perseverance  and  skill  the  water  was 
ultimately  mastered,  and  the  work  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  completion,  and  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  25th  of  March,  1843. 

It  was  the  engineer's  last  work.  When 
the  Tunnel  was  approaching  completion, 
Brunei  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  gradually  recovered,  but  with  his 
physical  powers  seriously  shaken.  In  his 
diary  of  proceedings  connected  with  the  en- 
gineering operations,  which  had  been  penned 
up  to  that  time  in  a  fine  copperplate-like 
French  hand,  there  occurred  the  words, 
written  after  his  recovery,  evidently  with 
shaking  fingers,  **  Thank  God,  the  Tunnel  is 
done  !  "  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of  so 
many  years  were  at  an  end  ;  but  he  himself 
was  left  a  wreck.  While  the  work  was  go- 
ing on  (and  it  went  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day),  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  wak- 
ened up  every  two  hours  during  the  night, 
and  informed  of  the  progress  made.  His 
house  at  Rotherhithe  was  close  to  the  works, 
and  on  a  bell  within  his  bedroom  being  rung 
from  below,  he  got  up,  struck  a  light,  exam- 
ined the  portion  of  soil  sent  up  the  tube  for 
his  inspection,  and  after  writing  out  instruc- 
tions to  the  workmen,  and  making  an  entry 
in  his  record,  he  went  to  bed  again.  Mrs. 
Brunei  afterwards  stated  that,  for  months 
after  the  Tunnel  was  finished,  she  used  regu- 
larly to  waken  up  every  two  hours,  and  her 
husband  with  her. 

Mrs.  Brunei  shared  all  her  husband's  anx- 
ieties, and  many  of  his  labors.  Writing  in 
his  journal,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he 
said,  "  To  you,  my  dearest  Sophia,  I  am  in- 
debted for  all  my  success."  And  in  another 
place,  amidst  the  entries  relating  to  the  Tun- 
nel works,  occurred  these  words  :  "On  this 
day,  forty-two  years  since,  was  I  united  to 
Sophia  Kingdom,  now  Lady  Brunei ;  "  for  in 
1841,  amidst  his  other  honors,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  Even  in  his 
old  age  he  retained  all  the  sentiment  of  his 
youth,  and  continued  to  treat  Lady  Brunei 
as  a  lover  rather  than  as  the  aged  partner  of  ' 
his  forty  years  of  hardships.  The  terrible 
trials  of  their  early  life  had  endeared  them 
to  each  other  in  an, unusual  degree;  their 
afi'ection  had  been  confirmed  and  strength- 
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ened  by  their  subsequent  struggles;  and 
while  blessing  the  day  that  first  brought 
them  together,  the  old  man  would  tenderly 
take  her  hand  and  lift  it  to  his  lips.  He  ex- 
hibited much  of  the  graceful  politeness  of  j 
the  old  French  school,  which  well  suited  his 
kindly  and  affectionate  nature.  Yet  he  was 
on  the  whole  a  disappointed  man,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  unquestioned  ingenuity  and 
indefatigable  perseverance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  excepting  the  block -machinery, 
his  undertakings  did  not  prove  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.  His  biographer  confesses 
that  he  was  defective  in  the  business  quality, 
and  that  he  placed  his  pecuniary  interests 
*'  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  want  of  capac- 
ity, or  equivocal  integrity,  more  than  once 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin."  The 
Thames  Tunnel,  though  its  completion  was 
highly  honorable  to  the  engiRcer,  as  a  com- 
mercial adventure  proved  disastrous  to  all 
concerned  in  it.  It  cost  more  than  double 
the  original  estimate,  and  was  next  to  use- 
less when  made.  All  these  things,  doubt- 
less, preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  engineer ; 
yet,  though  merely  vegetating  in  his  later 
years,  he  lived  to  an  old  age,  expiring  at  his 
house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 
17th  December,  1849,  in  his  eighty-first 
year. 

The  elder  Brunei,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  was  proud  to  watch  the  rising  celebrity 
of  his  son.  We  have  seen  how  energetically 
Isambard  assisted  his  father  in  carrying  on 
the  works  of  the  Tunnel,  down  to  the  year 
1828,  when  he  was  severely  injured  by  the 
terrible  iiruption  of  the  river.  He  worked 
by  his  father's  side  for  five  years,  sharing  his 
labors  and  anxieties,  taking  part  in  his  ex- 
periments connected  with  the  carbonic  gas 
engine,  and  gathering  experience  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  even  from  failures  and  defeats. 
He  had  been  an  expert  mechanic  almost 
from  a  boy,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  carvings  in  ivory.  He  had  also  ac- 
quired considerable  dexterity  in  the  hand- 
ling of  tools,  while  working  with  M.  Breguet, 
the  celebrated  chronometer  and  watch  maker 
at  Paris,  in  1821.  He  was  thus  enabled 
readily  to  execute  any  models  which  he  re- 
quired, either  in  wood  or  iron.  lie  had  be- 
sides well  learnt  what  his  father  termed 
"  the  alphabet  of  the  engineer  " — the  art  of 
rapid  and  accurate  drawing ;  and  withal  he 
was  a  ready  calculator,  a  sound  mathemati- 
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cian,  and  generally  well  gi'ounded  in  the 
practical  sciences. 

When  the  Tunnel  works  were  brought  t» 
a  stand  by  the  irruption  of  1828,  young 
Brunei  sought  employment  in  other  under- 
takings :  and  we  shortly  after  find  hira  ap- 
pointed engineer  to  the  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge  Company.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  father,  he  prepared  the  design  of  a  suit- 
able structure  for  crossing  the  river  Avon. 
The  Clifton  Company  were,  however,  unable 
at  that  time  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  to 
build  the  bridge ;  but  the  design  was  after- 
wards adopted,  with  modifications,  in  the 
Suspension  Bridge  of  the  same  span  erected 
across  the  Thames  at  Hungerford,  in  1845 
— one  of  the  most  airy  and  graceful  brfdges 
on  the  river.  Even  while  we  write,  it  is  in 
process  of  removal,  to  give  place  to  a  much 
less  picturesque  structure — the  bridge  in- 
tended to  carry  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  ; 
and  the  chains  are  to  be  re-suspended  at 
Clifton,  on  the  site  for  which  the  design  was 
originally  made.  Mr.  Brunei  succeeded  in 
obtaining  various  other  engineering  employ- 
ments. He  superintended  the  construction 
of  docks  at  Bristol  and  Sunderland,  and 
laid  out  several  tramways  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  collieries  in  Gloucestershire  and 
South  Wales.  This  last  kind  of  occupation 
probably  had  the  effect  of  directing  his  at- 
tention to  the  line  of  engineering  in  which 
he  was  principally  employed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

By  the  beginning  of  1830  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Eailway  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  success  of  the  locomotive  engine 
had  become  matter  of  fact;  and  a  strong 
desire  existed  throughout  the  country  for  the 
extension  of  railways,  more  especially  to 
connect  the  larger  towns  with  London.  Nu- 
merous projects  were  shortly  set  on  foot 
with  this  object;  amongst  others  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  was  organized 
in  1833,  though  the  Act  was  not  obtained 
until  the  year  1835:  of  this  undertaking 
Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed  the  engineer. 
He  was  only  about  twenty-eight  years  old 
at  the  time,  but  he  was  skilful,  ingenious, 
full  of  resources,  and  ambitious  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  ])ro- 
fcssion.  Indeed,  from  an  early  period  he 
seems  to  have  resolved  to  strike  out  an  en- 
tirely new  course  in  railway  engineering. 
For  this  ho  was  much  criticised,  and  by  some 
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severely  blamed.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  take  tinuous  bearings  throughout,  the  width  of 
into  account  the  position  of  railway  enter-  the  road  enabling  it  to  accommodate  power- 
prise  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Brunei  entered  ful  engines  and  large  carriages.  It  is  true, 
upon  this  part  of  his  career.  The  only  pas-  experience  has  served  in  a  great  measure  to 
senger  line  of  any  importance  actually  at  diminish  the  force  of  the  considerations 
work  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  which  induced  Brunei  to  depart  from  the 
Railway.  The  London  and  Birmingham  plans  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Ste- 
and  Grand  Junction  schemes  were  in  pro-  phensons.  The  locomotive  engine  has  been 
gress ;  but  their  object  was  to  serve  districts  so  much  improved  of  late  years,  both  in 
different  from  that  penetrated  by  the  Great  power  and  compactness,  that  it  is  now  as- 
Western  line.  Nor  was  it  at  that  time  antic-  certained  that  a  wider  gauge  than  four  feet 
ipated,  except  by  a  few  far-seeing  men,  who  eight  and  a  half  inches  is  unnecessary.  But 
were  then  thought  unreasonably  sanguine  in  such  was  not  the  case  when  the  Great  West- 
their  expectations,  that  railways  would  be  ern  line  was  laid  out ;  and  the  improvement 
extended  in  all  districts,  and  become  not  of  the  locomotive  itself  has  been,  in^io  small 
only  the  highways  but  the  bpvays  of  traffic  degree,  accelerated  by  the  stimulus  given  to 
throHghout  England.  When  George  Ste-  it  by  the  bold  innovations  of  the  Great 
phenson  was  asked  what  gauge  should  be  ;  Western  engineer.  The  line  must,  on  the 
adopted  on  the  Leicester  and  Swannington  i  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  great,  and,  in  many 
and  Canterbury  lines,  without  a  moment's  respects,  a  novel  enterprise,  carried  out  in 
hesitation  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  I  the  comparative  infancy  of  railways.  The 
gauge  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  !  engineer  had  not  only  to  construct  it,  but  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  lines.  "  Lay  j  defend  his  plans  almost  inch  by  inch.  In- 
them  down  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  |  deed,  no  enterprise  of  the  kind  has  been  the 
inches,"  he  said ;  "  though  they  are  a  long  !  subject  of  such  furious  contention,  battles 
way  apart  from  each  other  now,  depend  |  amongst  the  shareholders,  and  battles  in 
upon  it  they  will  all  be  joined  together  some  I  Parliament;  the  chief  of  all,  as  everybody 
day."  But  many  persons  then  regarded  i  knows,  having  been  the  battle  of  the  gauges. 
Stepenson  as  an  overheated  enthusiast  about  |  The  directors  themselves  seem  early  to 
railways,  though  events  proved  that  his  en-  i  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  expediency  of 
thusiasm  was  but  the  far-sighted  judgment  j  the  changes  introduced  by  their  engineer; 
of  a  man  of  unusually  strong  common  sense.  I  and  in  1838,  while  the  line  was  still  under 
Mr.  Brunei,  for  reasons  which  appeared  :  construction,  they  invited  several  engineers 
to  him  and  his  friends  conclusive  at  the  time,  '  of  eminence  to  advise  with  them  on  the  sub- 
determined  not  to  adopt  the  gauge  of  the  ject.  Robert  Stephenson  and  James  Walker 
railways  which  had  until  then  been  laid  ;  declined  to  do  so,  but  Nicholas  Wood  and 
down.  He  held  that  it  was  too  narrow  for  I  John  Hawkshaw  consented.  Both  sent  in 
the  accommodation  of  passenger  trains  run  |  reports,  which  concurred  in  recommending 
at  high  speed,  though  it  might  sufficiently  |  the  adoption  of  the  narrow  or  established 
answer  the  purposes  of  coal  and  merchandise   gauge  in  place  of  the  broad  or  exceptional 


traffic.  Mr.  Brunei  believed  that  greater 
safety,  as  well  as  freedom  from  oscillation, 
would  bo  secured  by  providing  a  broader 
base  for  the  support  of  the  carriages,  while 
it  would  give  greater  scope  for  developing 


one.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  existing  gauge  had  originated  in 
experience,  and  that  the  men  whose  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  railways  had  been  the 
greatest,  saw  the  least  occasion  for  its  alter- 


the  powers  of  the  locomotive  engine;   and  !  ation  ;  that  three-fourths   of  England  was 


that  by  improving  the  gradients  throughout 
the  whole  line,  and  avoiding  sharp  curves. 


being  traversed  by  the  narrow  gauge,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  evil  if  the  Great  Western 


he  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  highest  i  district  were  to  be  isolated  from  all  the  great 
practicable  velocity.  These  considerations  |  lines  in  its  neighborhood  ;  that  rotbing  was 
formed  the  basis  of  his  plan  of  the  Great '  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the  widtii  of  the 
Western  Railway.  '  gauge,  whilst  much  might  be  lost  by  un- 

Tho  line  was  constructed  of  the  unusual  j  necessary  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  first 
guage  of  seven  feet.  The  gradients  were  place,  and  by  driving  traffic  in  other  direc- 
extremely  good.     The  rails  were  laid  on  con-  \  tions  in  the  next ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
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stances,  he   strongly  urged  that,    as   only  I      The  Great  Western  Railway  was  built  in 
twenty-two  miles  of  the  railway  had  been    all  respects  according  to  Mr.  Brunei's  plans. 


laid  down  at  the  date  of  his  report,  that  por 
tion  should  be  forthwith  converted  into  nar- 
row gauge,  and  the  remainder  executed  of 
the  same  width.  Mr.  Ilawkshaw's  recom- 
mendations were  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Brunei, 
Mr.  Babbage,  and  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  op- 
posed their  adoption  by  the  Company; 
genius,  science,  and  eloquence  carried  th? 
day;  Mr.  Brunei  assured  the  shareholders 


and  the  works  were  executed  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
of  unusual  costliness.  In  designing  the 
bridges  along  the  line,  he  displayed  the  skill 
of  an  architect  as  well  as  of  an  engineer. 
Some  of  these  structures  are  characterized 
by  much  grandeur  of  conception,  and  form 
fine  objects  in  the  landscape,  from  whatever 
t  points  they  are  seen.     The  WharnclifFe  via- 


that  the  broad  gauge  was  the  best  gauge,  |  duct  over  the  Brent,  near  Hanwell,  880  feet 
and  that  the  Great  Western  "  could  have   in  length,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  sue- 


no  connection  with  any  other  of  the  main 
lines  of  railway."  On  a  division,  the  share- 
holders endorsed  the  recommendations  of 
their  engineer,  an^  the  controversy  was  for 
a  time  put  an  end  to  by  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Western  as  a  broad  gauge  rail- 
way. 

Years  passed,  and  railways  of  a  difi*erent 
guage  met  Mr.  Brunei's  line  at  many  points. 


cessfui  architectural  invention.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  elliptical  arches  of  seventy 
feet  span,  with  a  spring  of  eighteen  feet  in 
the  centre.  Gigantic  square  columns  rise 
in  pairs  from  a  broad  square  basement; 
each  pair,  united  at  the  top  by  bold  archi- 
traves, forming  the  single  pier  from  which 
the  arches  spring.  The  design  is  through- 
out  handsome  and  consistent ;    the  whole 


Mr.  Brunei  himself  was  the  engineer  of  vari-  {  structure  imparting  the  idea  of  massiveness 


ous  lines  of  narrow  gauge,  thereby  admit- 
ting its  practical  sufficiency  for  railway  traf- 
fic. The  break  of  gauge  eventually  came  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  public  calamity. 
The  intervention  of  Parliament  was  even 


and  power,  but  without  heaviness  or  inele- 
gance. 

The  bridge  at  Maidenhead  was  a  still  more 
remarkable  efi'ort,  so  daring  as  almost  to 
expose  the  engineer  to  the  charge  of  rash- 


called  for,  and  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap-  |  ness.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  here  cre- 
pointed  to  take  evidence,  and  report  on  the  |  ated  a  difficulty  for  the  express  purpose  of 
subject,  which  they  did  in  1846.  But  it  was  ;  showing  how  he  could  overcome  it,  for  there 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  While  an  actual ;  was  no  necessity  for  making  the  main  arches 
saving  of  capital  would  have  been  effected  '  of  the  extraordinary  width  and  flatness  which 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  recom-  i.he  gave  to  them.  The  bridge  consists  of  ten 
mendation  eight  years  before,  it  was  now  j  brick  arches,  the  two  principal  being  each 
found  that  the  alteration  of  the  Great  West- j  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  span, 
ern  lines  from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  gauge  :  with  a  spring  of  only  twenty-four  feet  three 
would  cost  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  [  inches.  They  are  said  to  be  the  widest  and 
How  was  this  amount  to  be  raised  ?  By  I  flattest  arches  ever  constructed  of  bricka. 
the  shareholders  or  by  the  public?  The  I  And  when  it  is  considered  that  these  bricks 
question  was,  indeed,  felt  to  be  surrounded  ,  are  of  the  insignificant  size  of  only  four  and 
with  difficulty ;  and  all  that  the  commission  |  a  half  by  two  and  three-fourths  inches,  and 
did  was  to  recommend  the  future  restriction  !  that  each  of  the  enormous  spans  has  to 
of  the  broad  gauge  lines  to  their  own  dis-  ^  carry  not  only  its  own  weight,  but  its  pro- 
trict.  Since  that  time  something  has  been  |  portion  of  the  road,  and  railway  trains  run- 
done  to  remedy  the  original  evil.  The  !  ning  over  it  at  high  speeds,  it  will  probably 
mixed  guage — that  is,  the  narrow  gauge  be  admitted  that  a  design  so  bold  and  per- 
within  the  broad — has  been  adopted,  and  is  ilous  is  one  rather  to  bo  marvelled  at  than 
gradually  extending.  The  most  recent  ap-  followed.  Indeed,  before  the  work  was  fin- 
plication  of  this  plan  has  been  between  ished,  the  crowns  of  the  arches  exhibited 
London  and  Reading;  and  the  proprietors  signs  of  displacement;  one  of  them  had  to 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  will  probably  be  rebuilt  down  to  the  haunches,  and  it  be- 
have to  make  up  their  minds  before  long  to  came  necessary  at  last  to  form  an  arch  of 
extend  the  narrow  gauge  to  Bristol,  if  not  solid  concrete  of  considerable  thickness  over 
throughout  their  entire  system.  the  brick  voussoirs,  which  do  not  therefore 
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support  the  structure  by  Tirtue  of  their  own 
resistance,  as  might  be  supposed. 

Various  other  works  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter occur  on  the  Great  Western  Line,  in- 
cluding a  tunnel  of  nearly  two  miles  under 
Box  Hill,  and  others  of  lesser  magnitude,  a 
stone  viaduct  near  Bath  of  sixty-five  twenty 
feet  arches,  and  numerous  bridges,  cuttings, 
and  embankments,  all  of  which  were  exe- 
cuted with  eminent  skill  and  success.  In 
laying  down  the  permanent  road,  Mr.  Bru- 
nei adopted  several  altogether  new  methods. 
For  instance,  the  longitudinal  timbers  on 
which  the  rails  were  laid  were  made  to  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  piles  driven  deep  into 
the  road.  But  this  proving  to  be  a  faulty 
method  of  construction,  the  heads  of  the 
piles  were  sawn  off,  and  mucb  valuable  tim- 
ber was  thus  left  buried  in  the  road.  These 
experiments,  though  costly,  were  not  with- 
out their  use,  and  even  the  errors  committed 
in  laying  down  the  Great  Experimental 
Railway — as  the  line  came  to  be  called — 
proved  of  use  to  other  engineers  by  enabling 
them  to  determine  what  methods  safely  to 
follow  as  well  as  what  to  avoid.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Brunei  became  famous  as  an 
engineer ;  and  when  the  demand  arose  for 
farther  railways,  he  was  largely  and  profita- 
bly employed.  The  South  Wales,  the  Bris- 
tol and  Exeter,  the  South  Devon,  the  Corn- 
wall, and  other  lines  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Western  system  in  the  Western  and 
Midland  districts,  were  mainly  laid  out  by 
him  and  constructed  after  his  plans. 

The  South  Devon  Railway  was  in  many 
respects  an  unfortunate  undertaking, — un- 
fortunate for  Mr.  Brunei  himself  as  well  as 
its  proprietors.  It  was  projected  in  1844, 
about  which  time  the  plan  of  working  rail- 
ways by  atmospheric  pressure  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  In- 
stead of  hauling  the  trains  along  the  railway 
by  locomotive  power,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
new  system  to  impel  them  by  a  piston  work- 
ing in  a  tube  previously  exhausted  of  its 
atmospheric  air  by  the  action  of  stationary 
steam-engines.  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda 
had  patented  a  very  ingenious  arrangement 
with  this  object,  which  at  once  attracted 
Mr.  Brunei's  attention  and  secured  his  ap- 
proval.*    It  seemed   to   him  to  present  a 

*  Sir  Isambard  Brunei  was  equally  captivated 
by  the  invention;  and  he  proposed  to  apply  it  in 
working  not   only  passengers,  but  horses,  cai- 


ready  method  of  working  railways  of  much 
steeper  gradients  than  the  locomotive  was 
capable  of  surmounting;  and  to  his  mind 
it  appeared  to  combine  the  essential  advan- 
tages of  economy,  safety,  and  convenience. 
He  had  been  engaged  as  the  engineer  of  an 
Italian  railway  designed  to  connect  Genoa 
with  Turin  and  Milan,  one  part  of  which 
must  necessarily  surmount,  by  a  steep  in- 
cline, one  of  the  passes  of  the  Apennines ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  elegant 
and  apparently  effective  method  of  securing 
power  was  exactly  suited  for  his  purpose. 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  the 
atmospheric  apparatus  laid  down  on  a  part 
of  the  West  London  Railway  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs ;  and  their  success  was  such  as  to 
induce  the  directors  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  to  adopt  this  method 
of  haulage  upon  their  branch  line  between 
Kingstown  and  Dalkey.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Brunei  recommended  its  adoption 
by  the  Croydon  Company  and  by  the  South 
Devon  Company,  of  which  last  he  was  the 
engineer.  He  also  appeared  in  Parliament 
as  its  strenuous  advocate,  in  opposition  to 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  locomotive  line 
of  the  Stephensons. 

Mr.  Brunei  by  no  means  stood  alone  in 
advocating  the  superiority  of  the  atmos- 
pheric principle  in  railway  working.  It  was 
countenanced  by  the  Government  engineers, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  favored  it. 
Mr.  Vignolles,  Sir  William  Cubitt,  and 
other  engineers  of  eminence,  appeared  as  its 
supporters  before  Committees  of  Parliament. 
But  it  was  met  by  equally  strong  opposition, 
especially  by  the  Stephensons,  who  held  that 
the  atmospheric  railway  was  but  a  repetition, 
under  more  difiicult  conditions,  of  the  fixed 
engines  and  ropes  of  the  early  coal  rail- 
ways ;  and  a  series  of  battles  was  fought 
over  the  atmospheric  system,  almost  as  fierce 
as  those  over  the  guages.  Mr.  Brunei  dis- 
played the  greatest  adroitness  under  the 
legal  and  technical  cross-questioning  of 
counsel  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  his 
ready  application  of  facts  rarely  fliiled  him. 
He  failed,  however,  in  carrying  his  atmos- 
pheric  railway  through  Northumberland,  but 
he  succeeded  in  South  DcAnon.  In  confident 
reliance  on  the  "  principle,"  the  line  author- 

ringes,  and  goods,  up  and  down  the  shafts  of  the 
Tluiraes  'J'unuel,  as  well  as  through  the  Tunnel 
itself. 
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ized  in  the  latter  district  was  provided  with 
unusually  large  tubes  and  powerful  station- 
ary engines ;  and  it  was  constructed  of  such 
steep  gradients  as  to  be  worked  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  locomotive  engine,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  discarded.  In  further  proof 
of  his  perfect  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the 
atmospheric  system,  Mr.  Brunei  invested 
about  £20,000  of  his  savings  in  the  under- 
taking. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  progress 
or  rather  no-progress  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  for  it  proved  a  complete  failure  so 
far  as  the  atmospheric  tubes  were  concerned. 
The  construction  of  the  line  cost  nearly 
double  the  estimate,  whereas  the  revenue 
fell  short  by  nearly  one-half.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts barely  covered  the  working  expenses  ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  atmospheric 
working,  the  expenditure  was  even  in  excess 
of  the  income.  In  April,  1848,  by  which 
time  many  railway  companies  had  fallen 
into  difficulties,  one  of  the  shareholders  de- 
scribed himself  and  his  fellows  as  "the 
most  unfortunate  proprietors  of  the  most 
unfortunate  railway  in  the  kingdom."  The 
great  cause  of  failure  in  the  scheme  was 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  vacuum 
in  the  tubes.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that  the  powerful  engineer  was  baffled  by 
enemies  so  contemptible  as  field-mice,  which 
feasted  on  the  tallow  and  ate  away  the 
leather  which  formed  the  continuous  valve, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  kept  air-tight.  Rain, 
frost,  and  sunshine  also  acted  injuriously  on 
the  valve ;  and  though  puttymen,  with  pots 
and  spatulas,  followed  each  train,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  working  vacuum  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  The  result  was,  that,  after 
a  loss  of  nearly  half  a  million  in  money,  the 
atmospheric  tubes  were  all  pulled  up  to  give 
place  to  the  locomotive  engine.  The  failure 
of  the  scheme  was  a  source  of  great  grief 
to  Mr.  Brunei.  He  was  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  which, 
though  disastrous  to  the  shareholders,  had 
proved  equally  so  to  himself.  Unhappily, 
the  loss  to  the  company  did  not  end  with 
the  removal  of  the  tubes  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
original  defective  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, they  were  saddled  with  a  line  of  bad 
working  gradients  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  Mr.  Brunei's  en- 
gineering achievements  in  connection  with 
railways,  were  his  bridges  at  Chepstow  and 
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Saltash, — the  one  to  carry  the  South  Wales 
Railway  over  the  Wye,  and  the  other  to 
carry  the  Cornwall  Railway  over  the  Tamar. 
The  latter  bridge  was  finally  opened  by 
Prince  Albert  in  1859.  Both  structures  are 
erected  on  the  same  principle,  being  what 
are  termed  "bowstring  girder"  bridges. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Saltash  Viaduct 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge 
over  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  nine- 
teen arches,  seventeen  of  which  are  from 
seventy  to  nine-three  feet  span,  and  two 
main  central  spans  each  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  wide.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Britannia  bridge,  the  Government  opposed 
the  erection  of  any  structure  that  should 
offer  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Tamar ;  and  the  engineer  was  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  framing  his  plans  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  grand  feature  of  the  Saltash 
bridge,  which  consists  of  two  immense 
arched  tubes  of  wrought  iron,  spanning  the 
stream  as  it  were  at  one  gigantic  leap  of 
nine  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  outer  ends 
of  these  tubes  rest  on  the  two  main  stone 
piers  at  the  water's  edge,  and  their  inner 
ends  on  a  column  pier  in  the  centre  of  the 
river  hereafter  to  be  described.  Suspension 
chains  hang  down  from  the  summits  of  these 
piers  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  supporting 
the  roadway  to  which  they  are  bolted.  The 
longitudinal  beams  forming  the  road  are 
further  supported  by  long-linked  tension 
chains  suspended  from  the  arched  tubes,  and 
rendered  rigid  by  vertical  struts  and  diag- 
onal bracing.  The  chains  and  tubes  thus 
act  as  a  double  bow,  the  bridge  being  a  com- 
bination of  the  tubular  and  suspension 
methods  of  construction,  possessing  the 
strength  of  the  former  with  a  saving  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  weight 
of  iron  employed.  An  idea  of  the  Cyclopean 
character  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  tubes  from  which 
the  longitudinal  beams  are  suspended, 
weighs  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons !  The 
length  of  the  viaduct  and  bridge  is  nearly 
half  a  mile,  or  three  hundred  feet  longer 
than  the  Britannia  bridge. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  Mr.  Brunei 

had  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  this  great 

work  was  in  securing  the  foundations  for  his 

central  pier.     At  the  Menai  bridge  Mr.  Ste- 

I  phenson  found  ready-made  foundations  for 
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his  main  tower  in  the  exposed  Britannia 
rock,  conveniently  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  strait,  whereas  the  rock  on 
■which  the  central  pier  of  the  Saltash  bridge 
was  founded  is  not  less  than  ninety  feet  be- 
neath the  surface — the  depth  of  water  being 
about  seventy,  and  of  mud  and  gravel  about 
tweiny  feet.  The  founding  of  a  solid  pier 
at  so  great  a  depth  would  have  been  regarded 
as  altogether  impracticable  less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  so  difficult  a  feat  has  only 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  improved  ex- 
pedients of  practical  science.  The  process 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brunei  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  getting  in  the 
foundations  of  the  new  railway  bridge  at 
Rochester,*  but  on  a  much  more  formidable 
scale.  An  immense  wrought-iron  cylinder, 
thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  weighing  three  hundred  tons, 
was  sunk  perpendicularly  over  the  spot 
where  it  was  intended  to  set  the  foundations 
of  the  pier.  From  this  cylinder,  so  sunk, 
the  water  was  partly  pumped  out  at  the 
top ;  after  which  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  the  remaining  water  was  forced  out  at 
the  bottom  by  a  pneumatic  apparatus  worked 
by  a  steam-engine.  Under  this  severe  pres- 
sure the  workmen  were  enabled  to  excavate 
the  mud  and  gravel  to  a  great  depth,  and  at 
length  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  pier 
upon  solid  rock,  ninety  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  The  pressure  under  which 
the  men  worked  was  not  less  than  38  lbs.  to 
the  inch  ;  and  although  many  of  them  were 
seized  with  cramp,  fainting,  and  insensibil- 
ity, and  one  man  suddenly  died  on  being 
first  subjected  to  it,  yet  when  their  systems 
had  become  inured  to  the  work,  they  could 
continue  the  excavation  within  the  cylinder 
for  several  hours  at  a  time  with  compara- 
tively slight  inconvenience.  At  last,  the 
solid  column  of  granite  was  built  up  within 
the  tube,  and  upon  it  were  set  the  four  iron 
columns  of  the  central  pier.  They  are  each 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  feet 
high,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
apiece.  The  erection  of  the  pier,  the  float- 
mg  and  raising  of  the  arched  tubes,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  suspended  platform,  involved  great 
toil,  anxiety,  and  peril ;  but  the  whole  was 
at  length  satisfactorily  finished  after  about 
six  years' labor,  and  the  bridge  opened  for 

*  See     Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  art. 
"  Iron  Bridges." 
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traffic  in  1859.  The  Saltash  viaduct  is  con 
fessedly  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  economical  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  been  erected. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Brunei  was  always 
ready  with  an  expedient  to  meet  any  diffi- 
culty that  might  arise  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  though  his  range  of  contrivance 
was  not  perhaps  so  great,  nor  his  ingenuity 
of  so  original  a  character.  Thus,  during 
the  Crimean  war,  he  went  out  to  Turkey  to 
organize  the  hospitals  on  the  Dardanelles, 
which  he  efi'ected  with  eminent  ability,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  we  find  him  devis- 
ing an  iron-plated  armed  ship  capable  of 
withstanding  the  fire  of  the  Sebastopol 
forts.*  But  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Bru- 
nei attained  as  a  naval  engineer  was  princi- 
pally in  connection  with  the  commercial 
marine.  He  had,  like  his  father,  early 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
steam-ships,  taking  an  active  part  in  many 
of  his  experiments  ;  and  as  the  engineer  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to 
render  its  western  terminus  at  Bristol  the 
principal  station  for  the  departure  and  ar- 
rival of  Transatlantic  steamers.  Only  a  few 
years  before,  the  practicability  of  making  a 
voyage  to  New  York  by  steam  had  been 
strongly  disputed,  and  Dr.  Lardner  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  Even  Sir  Marc  Brunei,  though 
very  speculative  in  the  matter  of  steam- 
boats, when  requested  in  1824  to  allow  his 
name  to  appear  as  superintending  engineer 
of  a  steamer  proposed  to  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  plying  to  and  from  the  West  In- 
dies, declined  on  the  ground  that,  in  his 
opinion,  steam  would  never  do  for  distant 

*  Captain  C.  P.  Coles  submitted  his  plans, 
since  adopted  in  the  American  '''  Monitor,"  to  Mr. 
Brunei  in  1855.  After  thoroughly  entering  into 
the  matter,  Captain  Coles  says,  "  he  assured  me 
that  I  had  hit  on  the  right  thing,  and  generously 
added  that  he  had  himself  been  devising  a  vessel 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  that  mine  was  so  supe- 
rior to  his  own  he  should  think  no  more  of  it.  He 
did  more  than  this — he  assisted  me  in  my  calcula- 
tions, and  gave  me  the  aid  of  his  draughtsmen. 
When  I  asked  him  what  I  was  indebted  to  him  for 
this,  he  said,  'Nothing,'  for  he  had  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  helping  a  naval  officer  who  was  trying 
to  benefit  his  country.  I  shall  always  remember 
his  generous  conducl  as  well  as  his  parting  words, 
'  Go  on,  persevere,  and  you  will  succeed.'  They 
have,  indeed,  often  cheered  me  under  the  greatest 
discouragements." — Leiter  in  the  "  limes.'^ 
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navigation.  Yet  after  the  lapse  of  some 
twelve  years  we  find  his  son  constructing 
steamships  capable  not  only  of  making  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  but  to  the  Anti- 
podes— the  "  Great  Britain  "  steamer  being 
now  engaged  in  plying  between  England 
md  Australia. 

Mr.  Brunei  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Steamship  Company  started  at  Bristol  in 
1836, -and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the 
'  Great  Western,"  propelled  by  paddle- 
ft'heels,  and  the  "  Great  Britain,"  propelled 
oy  a  screw,  were  there  constructed.  Both 
vessels  were  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, the  eminent  Bristol  shipbuilder, 
while  to  Mr.  Brunei  was  entrusted  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  motive  power.  The  size, 
aot  less  than  the  efficiency  cf  these  vessels, 
rendered  them  the  wonder  of  their  day.  In- 
leed,  the  "  Great  Western  "  was  so  large, 
that  when  finished  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  down  one  side  of  the  dock-entrance  to 
let  her  out  to  sea  !  The  "  Great  Britain," 
•which  followed,  was  bigger  still,  being  in 
respect  of  tonnage  double  the  size  of  her 
predecessor.  But  before  many  years  had 
passed  these  vessels  were  themselves  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  in 
which  Mr.  Brunei  combined  the  powers  of 
the  paddle-wheel  and  the  screw,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
its  builder,  in  bringing  to  completion  and 
launching  the  largest  ship  that  has  ever 
floated.  These  vessels  were  all  excellent 
specimens  of  steamship  construction,  and 
though  they  might  embody  no  idea  alto- 
gether novel,  and  proved  failures  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
exercised  much  influence  on  the  progress  of 
steam  na\igatIon.  The  "Great  Eastern" 
was  Mr.  Brunei's  last  great  engineering 
work,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  health  was  seriously  undermined  by  the 
zeal  and  anxiety  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  its  completion.  By  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, he  went  on  board  the  Great  Ship 
for  the  last  time  on  the  very  first  day  when 
it  could  be  said  she  was  ready  for  sea.  The 
"  Great  Eastern "  did  not,  however,  leave 
her  moorings  for  another  week,  during  which 
interval  the  engineer  was  seized  with  paral- 
ysis, and  he  expired  while  the  vessel  was 
moving  down  the  river  to  start  upon  her 
calamitous  voyage  to  Holyhead. 

Although  Brunei  died  at   the  compara- 
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tively  early  age  of  fifty-three,  it  is  even  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  he  lived  so  long.  He 
had  more  perilous  escapes  from  violent 
death  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  We 
have  seen  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
when  acting  as  assistant-engineer  to  his 
father  in  the  Thames  Tunnel,  he  had  two 
narrow  escapes  from  drowning  by  the  river 
suddenly  bursting  in  upon  the  works.  Some 
time  after,  when  inspecting  the  shafts  of  the 
railway  tunnel  under  Box  Hill,  he  was  one 
day  riding  a  shaggy  pony  at  a  rapid  pace 
down  the  hill,  when  the  animal  stumbled 
and  fel],  pitching  the  engineer  on  his  head 
with  great  violence  :  he  was  taken  up  for 
dead,  but  eventually  recovered.  When  the 
Great  Western  line  was  finished  and  at 
work,  he  used  frequently  to  ride  upon  the 
engine  with  the  driver,  and  occasionally  he 
drove  it  himself.  One  day,  when  passing 
through  the  Box  tunnel  upon  the  engine  at 
considerable  speed,  Brunei  thought  he  dis- 
cerned between  him  and  the  light  some  ob- 
ject standing  on  the  same  line  of  road  along 
which  his  engine  was  travelling.  He  in- 
stantly turned  on  the  full  steam  and  dashed 
at  the  object,  which  was  driven  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  It  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
a  contractor's  truck  which  had  broken  loose 
from  a  ballast-train  on  its  way  through  the 
tunnel. 

Another  narrow  escape  which  he  had  was 
on  board  the  "  Great  Western  "  steamship, 
where  he  fell  down  a  hatchway  into  the  hold, 
and  was  nearly  killed.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary accident  which  befel  hira  was 
that  which  occurred  while  one  day  playing 
with  his  children.  Like  his  father  Sir  Marc, 
he  was  fond  of  astonishing  them  with  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks,  in  which  he  displayed  con- 
siderable dexterity;  and  the  feat  which  he 
proposed  to  them  on  this  occasion  was  the 
passing  of  a  half-sovereign  through  his 
mouth  out  at  his  ear.  Unfortunately,  he 
swallowed  the  coin,  which  dropped  into  his 
windpipe.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  3d 
of  April,  1843,  and  it  was  followed  by  fre- 
quent fits  of  coughing,  and  occasional  un- 
easiness in  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  but 
so  slight  was  the  disturbance  of  breathing, 
that  it  was  for  some  time  doubted  whether 
the  coin  had  really  fallen  into  the  windpipe. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  met  Mr.  Key  in  consultation,  and 
they   concurred  in  the   opinion  that  most. 
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probably  the  half-sovereign  was  lodged  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right  bronchus.  The  day 
after,  Mr.  Brunei  placed  himself  in  a  prone 
position  on  his  face  upon  some  chairs,  and, 
bending  his  head  and  neck  downwards,  he 
distinctly  felt  the  coin  drop  towards  the 
glottis.  A  violent  cough  ensued,  and  on 
resuming  the  erect  posture  he  felt  as  if  the 
object  again  moved  downwards  into  the  chest. 
Here  was  an  engineering  difficulty,  the  like 
of  which  Mr.  Brunei  had  never  before  en- 
countered. The  mischief  was  purely  me- 
chanical ;  a  foreign  body  had  got  into  his 
breathing  apparatus,  and  must  be  removed, 
if  at  all,  by  some  mechanical  expedient. 
Mr.  Brunei  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  had  an  apparatus  constructed, 
consisting  of  a  platform  which  moved  upon  a 
hinge  in  the  centre.  Upon  this  he  had  him- 
self strapped,  and  his  body  was  then  in- 
verted in  order  that  the  coin  might  drop 
downward  by  its  own  weight,  and  so  be  ex- 
pelled. At  the  first  experiment  the  coin 
again  slipped  towards  the  glottis,  but  it 
caused  such  an  alarming  fit  of  convulsive 
coughing  and  appearance  of  choking,  that 
danger  was  apprehended,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  discontinued.  Two  days  after,  on 
the  2i>th,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was 
performed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Key,  with  the  intention  of  extracting 
the  coin  by  the  forceps,  if  possible.  Two 
attempts  to  do  so  were  made  without  suc- 
cess. The  introduction  of  the  forceps  into 
the  windpipe  on  the  second  occasion  was  at- 
tended with  so  excessive  a  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, that  it  was  felt  the  experiment  could 
not  be  continued  without  imminent  danger 
to  life.  The  incision  in  the  windpipe  was, 
however,  kept  open,  by  means  of  a  quiil  or 
tube,  until  the  13th  of  May,  by  which  time 
Mr.  Brunei's  strength  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  enable  the  original  experiment  to  be 
repeated.  He  was  again  strapped  to  his  ap- 
paratus ;  his  body  was  inverted,  his  back 
was  struck  gently ;  and  he  distinctly  felt  the 
coin  quit  its  place  on  the  right  side  of  his 
chest.  The  opening  in  the  windpipe  allowed 
him  to  breathe  while  the  throat  was  stopped 
by  the  coin,  and  it  thus  had  the  effect  of 
prevenling  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  glot- 
tis. After  a  few  coughs  the  coin  dropped 
into  his  mouth.  Mr.  Brunei  used  after- 
wards to  say  that  the  moment  when  he  heard 
.the  gold  piece  strike  against  his  upper  front 
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teeth,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  in 
his  whole  life.  The  half-sovereign  had  been 
in  his  windpipe  for  not  less  than  six  weeks. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  Mr.  Bru- 
nei's accomplished  skill  and  energy  as  an 
engineer.  His  life  showed  that  he  was  a 
man  capable  of  grappling  with  the  most 
difficult  enterprises.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
love  difficulties  so  much  that  he  not  unfre- 
quently  chose  the  most  difficult  manner  of 
overcoming  them.  Whatever  was  fullest  of 
engineering  perils  had  the  greatest  charms 
for  him.  That  which  was  easy  was  compar- 
atively uninteresting,  and  its  execution  could 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  no  one.  In  other 
hands  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
London  and  Bristol  would  probably  have 
been  as  uninteresting  as  that  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  But  in  Mr.  Brunei's  the  Great 
Western  Railway  became  the  subject  of 
animated  controversy  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment for  years.  A  Royal  Commission  sat 
upon  its  exceptional  gauge  ;  engineers, 
philosophers,  orators,  and  pamphleteers,  * 
ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides;  and 
the  Great  "Western  line  thus  gained  an  ex- 
traordinary prominence  in  the  railway  world. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Brunei's  great  en- 
gineering skill,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
he  possessed  much  of  the  genius  of  an  orig- 
inal inventor.  He  took  up  a  principle 
already  established,  and  pushed  it  further, 
exhibiting  in  a  striking  light  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  ideas  of  others  were  capa- 
ble. His  ruling  idea  was  magnitude ;  he 
had  an  ambition  to  make  everything  bigger 
than  he  had  found  it.  Thus  he  found  the 
railway  gauge  four  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches,  and  he  increased  it  to  seven  feet, 
thereby  involving  wider  tunnels,  more  ex- 
pensive works,  and  a  heavier  equipment  in 
working  stock.  So  in  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, he  found  the  tube  in  use  on  the  Dalkey 
railway  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the 
South  Devon  line  he  doubled  it.  Then  in 
steamships,  his  "  Great  Western"  was  nearly 
double  the  power  and  tonnage  of  any  pre- 
vious steamer ;  the  "  Great  Britain,"  which 

*  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Henry 
Lushingtottj  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  published  two 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  broad  gauge,  which,  as 
his  biographer  truly  states,  were  regarded  by  all 
who  read  tliem  as  masterpieces  of '  controversial 
and  forensic  ability.  See  ''  The  Italian  War,  etc.: 
Three  Essays,  by  the  late  Henry  Lushington,  with 
a  Biographical  Prel'ace  by  G.  S.  Venables."  Cam- 
bridge, 1859. 


followed,  was  double  the  tonnage  of  the 
"  Great  Western  ; "  and  the  "  Great  East- 
ern "  exceeded  in  size  all  that  the  most  im- 
aginative shipbuilder  had  conceived  to  be 
possible.  It  was  a  race  of  bigness  run 
against  himself  as  well  as  others.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  steamship, 
as  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Mr.  Brunei's  example  will  be 
followed  ;  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  ships,  like  railways,  may  be  made 
too  big,  at  least  for  those  who  own  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  success 
which  attended  Mr.  Brunei's  principal  un- 
dertaking, he  was  well  supported  throughout 
by  the  monied  interest.  The  shareholders 
in  the  Great  Western  Railway  not  only 
readily  found  the  capital  which  he  required 
to  carry  out  his  splendid  ideas  with  reference 
to  that  line,  but  they  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  genius.  Though  the  "  Great  Western  " 
steamship  proved  a  commercial  failure,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  capitalists  to 
enable  him  to  build  the  "  Great  Britain"  at 
a  still  greater  sacrifice ;  and  still  again,  to 
project  and  bring  to  completion  his  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  the  *'  Great  Eastern  '*  steam- 
ship. But  for  Mr.  Brunei's  personal  quali- 
ties, this  le-establishment  of  confidence  in 
him  after  repeated  failures  had  not  been 
possible.  His  ideas  were  always  of  the 
grandest  kind,  for  he  was  a  man  of  lively 
imagination,  and  his  designs  were  such  as 
readily  to  take  people  captive.  He  was  the 
very  Napoleon  of  engineers,  thinking  more 
of  glory  than  of  profit,  and  of  victory  than 
of  dividends.  He  would  do  everything  on  the 
most  splendid  scale,  and  was  alike  ambitious 
of  making  the  best  possible  steamship  and 
the  best  possible  railway.  Even  capitalists 
were  fired  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  subscribed 
to  his  projects  freely.  Moreover  he  believed 
in  th,em  himself,  and  was  perfectly  in  earnest 
when  advocating  them  amongst  his  friends. 
"While  asking  others  to  subscribe,  he  did  not 
himself  hold  back ;  but  put  his  own  savings 
alike  into  his  atmospheric  railway,  and  his 
"  Great  Eastern  "  steamer.  It  is  true  he 
greatly  exceeded,  in  most  cases,  the  esti- 
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mates  on  the  s'trength  of  which  shareholders 
were  induced  to  subscribe  capital  to  his 
undertakings.  But  this  is  a  common  fault 
on  the  part  of  modern  engineers  ;  and  it  is 
one  to  which  the  elder  Brunei  was  himself 
obnoxious  : — 

"  It  has  been  made  matter  of  censure," 
writes  Mr.  Beamish,  '•  that  Brunei  never 
adhered  to  an  original  estimate.  The  charge 
was  urged  at  an  early  period  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  or  less  echoed  by  individ- 
uals ever  after ;  but  this  charge  can  scarcely 
be  considered  just.  In  many  instances  those 
who  consulted  Brunei  had  such  limited  con- 
ceptions of  their  own  requirements,  that  they 
were  led  to  anticipate  a  corresponding  limit 
in  the  cost  of  the  work  which  they  sought 
to  have  performed  j  but  where,  with  Brunei 
excellence  was  the  object,  his  suggestive  and 
comprehensive  mind  adduced  an  expansion 
of  ideas  in  his  employers,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  desire  to  realize  results  which  they 
never  could  have  contemplated.  These  en- 
larged views  demanded  further  thoughts  and 
more  elaborate  designs,  but  going  so  far 
beyond  the  original  notions,  they  left  an 
impression  of  Brunei's  extravagance :  when, 
however,  the  real  object  was  to  secure  com- 
pleteness, then  were  the  suggestions  of  Bru- 
nei accepted  in  all  their  integrity,  without 
disappointment  or  regret." 

Such  an  explanation  as  this  may  be  satis- 
factory to  engineers,  but  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  exasperating  to  shareholders,  who 
find  they  have  to  pay  so  much  more  for 
their  finished  undertaking  than  they  origi- 
nally bargained  for  ;  and  when  an  engineer- 
ing estimate  turns  out  to  be  a  delusion,  as 
it  often  does,  it  is  vei-y  natural  to  suspect 
that  it  was  originally  intended  as  a  snare. 
In  the  case  of  Brunei,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  engineer ; 
if  shareholders  suffered,  he  suffered  with 
them.  The  public  at  large  have  certainly 
no  ground  of  complaint ;  for  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  both  railway  travelling  and 
steam  navigation  were  greatly  advanced  by 
the  speculative  ability  of  Mr.  Brunei,  and 
the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which  he  was 
supported  by  the  shareholders  of  the  great 
undertakings  for  which  he  acted  as  engineer. 
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PART  VII. — CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mrs.  Vincent  rose  from  the  uneasy  bed, 


minded  people,  I  should  say,  if  I  may  judge 
by  Mr.  Tozer,  who  was  uncommonly  friendly 


where  she  had  not  slept,  upon  that  dreadful  ,  last  night.     These  sort  of  people  are  the 


Sunday  morning,  with  feelings  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of. 
Snatches  of  momentary  sleep  more  dreadful 
than  wakefulness  had  fallen  upon  her  during 
the  awful  night — moments  of  unconscious- 
ness which  plunged  her  into  a  deeper  horror 
still,  and  from  which  she  started  thinking 
she  heard  Susan  call.  Had  Susan  called, 
had  Susan  come,  in  any  dreadful  plight  of 
misery,  her  mother  thought  she  could  have 
borne  it ;  but  she  could  not,  yet  did,  bear 
this,  with  the  mingled  passion  and  patience 
of  a  woman ;  one  moment  rising  up  against 
the  intolerable,  the  next  sitting  down  dumb 
and  steadfast  before  that  terrible  necessity 
which  could  not  be  resisted.  She  got  up  in 
the  dim  wintry  morning  with  all  that  rest- 
less anguish  in  her  heart,  and  took  out  her 
best  black  silk  dress,  and  a  clean  cap  to  go 
under  her  bonnet.  She  offered  a  sacrifice 
and  burnt-ofibring  as  she  dressed  herself  in 
her  snow-white  cuffs,  and  composed  her 
trim  little  figure  into  its  Sunday  neatness ; 
for  the  minister's  mother  must  go  to  chapel 
this  dreadful  day.  No  whisper  of  the  tor- 
ture she  was  enduring  must  breathe  among 
the  flock — nothing  could  excuse  her  from 
attending  Salem,  seeing  her  son's  people, 
and  hearing  Mr.  Beecher  preach,  and  hold- 
ing up  Arthur's  standard  at  this  dangerous 
crisis  of  the  battle.  She  knew  she  was  pale 
when  she  came  into  the  sitting-room,  but 
comforted  herself  with  thinking  that  nobody 
in  Salem  knew  that  by  nature  she  had  a 
little  tender  winter  bloom  upon  her  face, 
and  was  not  usually  so  downcast  and  heavy- 
eyed.  Instinctively  she  rearranged  the 
breakfast  table  as  she  waited  for  the  young 
minister  from  Homerton,  who  was  not  an 
early  riser.  Mr.  Beecher  thought  it  rather 
cheerful  than  otherwise  when  he  came  in 
somewhat  late  and  hurried,  and  found  her 
waiting  by  the  whits  covered  table,  with  the 
fire  bright  and  the  tea  made.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  as  was  natural.  He  thought 
Vincent  was  in  very  comfortable  quarters 
and  had  uncommonly  pleasant  rooms. 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  and  one  has  just 
as  great  a  chance  of  being  uncomfortable  as 
not  in  one's  first  charge,"  said  the  young 
preacher ;  "  but  we  were  all  delighted  to 
hear  that  Vincent  had  made  an  'it.   Liberal- 


strength  of  our  connection — not  great  peo- 
ple, you  know,  but  the  flower  of  the  middle 
classes.  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  bring 
Miss  Vincent  with  you  for  a  little  cheerful 
society  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  My  daughter  may  perhaps  come  yet, 
before — before  I  leave,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
drawing  herself  up,  with  a  little  hauteur  as 
Mr.  Beecher  thought,  though  in  reality  it 
was  only  a  physical  expression  of  that  sob 
of  agony  to  which  she  dared  not  give  vent 
in  audible  sound. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  more  cheerful 
for  her  in  the  winter,"  said  the  preacher,  a 
little  affronted  that  his  interest  in  Vincent's 
pretty  sister  should  be  received  so  coldly. 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
post,  for  Carlingford  was  a  profane  country 
town,  and  had  its  letters  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  widow  set  herself  desperately 
down  in  an  arm-chair  to  read  Arthur's  let- 
ter. It  made,  her  heart  beat  loud  with 
throbs  so  violent  that  a  blindness  came  over 
her  eyes,  and  her  very  life  failed  for  an 
instant.  It  was  very  short,  very  assured 
and  certain — he  was  going  to  Northumber- 
land,—where  the  fugitives  had  gone — he 
was  going  to  bring  Susan  back.  Mr.  Beecher 
over  his  egg  watched  her  reading  this,  and 
saw  that  she  grew  ashy,  deathly  pale.  It 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  or 
to  refrain  from  wondering  what  it  was. 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  afraid  you  are  ill — can 
I  get  you  anything  ?  "  he  said,  rising  from 
the  table. 

Mrs.Vincent  folded  up  her  letter.  "  Thank 
you,  my  tea  will  refresh  me,"  she  said,  com- 
ing back  to  her  seat.  "  I  did  not  sleep 
very  much  last  night,  and  my  head  aches  ; 
when  people  come  to  my  time  of  life,"  said 
the  little  woman,  with  a  faint  heroical  smile, 
"  they  seldom  sleep  well  the  first  few  nights 
in  a  new  place.  I  hope  you  rested  comfort- 
ably, Mr.  Beecher.  Mr.  Vincent,  Arthur's 
dear  papa,  used  to  say  that  he  never  preached 
well  if  he  did  not  sleep  well  ,•  and  I  have 
heard  other  ministers  say  it  was  a  very  true 
rule." 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased 
to-day,"  said  the  preacher,  with  a  little 
complaisance.  "  I  always  sleep  well ;  noth- 
ing puts  me  much  out  in  that    respect. 
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Perhaps  it  is  about  time  to  start  now  ?  I 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes  in  the  vestry 
before  going  into  the  pulpit.  You  know  the 
way  perhaps  ?  or  we  can  call  at  Mr.  Tozer's 
and  get  one  of  them  to  guide  us." 

"I  think  I  know  the  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  faintly.  It  was  a  slight  comfort, 
in  the  midst  of  her  martyrdom,  to  leave  the 
room  and  have  a  moment  to  herself.  She 
sank  down  by  her  bedside  in  an  inarticulate 
agony  of  prayer,  which  doubtless  God  deci- 
phered, though  it  never  came  to  words,  and 
rose  up  again  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  her  neat 
shawl,  her  best  pair  of  gloves.  The  smile 
that  might  have  come  on  the  face  of  a  mar- 
tyr at  the  stake  dawned  upon  the  little 
woman's  lips  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  own 
pale  face  in  the  glass,  when  she  was  tying 
her  bonnet-strings.  She  was  not  thrusting 
her  hand  into  the  scorching  flames,  she  was 
only  pulling  out  the  bows  of  black  ribbon, 
and  giving  the  last  touch  to  that  perfection 
of  gentle  neatness  in  which  Arthur's  mother, 
for  his  sake,  must  present  herself  to  his 
people.  She  took  Mr.  Beecheji's  arm  after- 
wards, and  walked  with  himf  through  the 
wintry  sunshine  and  streams  of  churchgoers, 
to  Salem.  Perhaps  she  was  just  a  little 
sententious  in  her  talk  to  the  young  preacher, 
who  would  have  stared  had  anybody  told 
him  what  active  and  feverish  wretchedness 
was  in  her  heart.  She  quoted  Arthur's 
dear  father  more  than  usual ;  she  felt  a  lit- 
tle irritated  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  com- 
plaisance of  the  young  man  from  'Omerton. 
Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  pressure  of 
her  trouble,  she  felt  that  his  excitement  in 
the  prospect  of  preaching  to  Arthur's  people 
was  quite  ill-timed.  What  did  it  matter  to 
him  whether  the  Salem  flock  liked  him  or 
not  ?  were  they  not  Arthur's  people,  pre- 
engaged  to  their  own  pastor  ?  The  gentle 
widow  did  what  she  could  to  bring  Mr. 
Beocher  down  as  they  walked  through  Grove 
Street.  She  remarked,  gently,  that  where 
a  minister  was  very  popular,  a  stranger  had 
but  little  chance  of  appreciation.  "You 
must  not  be  mortified  if  you  see  the  congre- 
gation look  disappointed  when  you  come 
into  the  pulpit,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  for 
my  son,  if  ho  had  not  been  called  away  so 
suddenly,  was  to  commence  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to-day,  and  I  believe  a  good  deal  of 
expectation  was  raised  about  them."  The 
new  preacher  was   perhaps  a  shade  less 


buoyant  when  he  resigned  his  friend's 
mother  to  Tozer  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
to  be  conducted  to  her  pew.  Salem  was 
already  about  half  filled ;  and  the  entering 
flock  looked  at  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  she  stood 
with  the  deacon  in  the  porch,  asking, 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  royal  personage, 
humble  yet  afi'able,  after  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Tozer  was  a  little  overawed  by  the 
politeness  of  the  minister's  mother.  He 
concluded  that  she  was  "  quite  the  lady  "  in 
his  private  heart. 

"  If  you  tell  me  where  the  minister's  seat 
is,  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  go  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent. 

"  Mrs.  Tufton's  uncommon  punctual,  and 
it's  close  upon  her  time,"  said  Tozer  ;  "  being 
a  single  man,  we've  not  set  apart  a  seat  for 
the  minister — not  till  he's  got  some  one  as 
can  sit  in  it ;  it's  the  old  minister's  seat,  as 
is  the  only  one  we've  set  aside ;  for  we've 
been  a-letting  of  the  pews  uncommon  this 
past  month,  and  it  don't  answer  to  waste 
nothing  in  a  chapel  as  is  as  expensive  to 
keep  up  as  Salem.  It's  our  pride  to  give 
our  minister  a  good  salary,  as  you  know, 
ma'am,  and  we've  all  got  to  pay  up  accord- 
ing ;  so  there  ain't  no  pew  set  apart  for  Mr. 
Vincent — not  till  he's  got  a  wife." 

"  Then  I  am  to  sit  in  Mrs.  Tufton's  pew  ?  " 
said  the  minister's  mother,  not  without  a 
little  sharpness. 

"  There  ain't  no  more  of  them  never  at 
Salem  but  Mrs.  Tufton,"  said  Tozer.  "  Mr. 
Tufton  has  had  a  shock,  and  the  only  one  of 
a  family  they've  at  home  is  a  great  invalid, 
and  never  was  within  the  chapel  door  in  my 
time.  Mr.  Tufton  he  do  come  now  and 
again.  He  would  have  been  here  to-day,  I 
make  bold  to  say,  but  for  the  minister  being 
called  away.  I  hope  you've  'card  from  Mr. 
Vincent,  ma'am,  and  as  he'll  soon  be  back. 
It  ain't  a  good  thing  for  a  congregation  when 
the  pastor  takes  to  going  ofl"  sudden.  Here 
she  is  a-coming.  Mrs.  Tufton,  ma'am,  this 
is  Mrs.  Vincent,  the  minister's  mother  ;  she's 
been  waiting  for  you  to  go  into  your  i)ew." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  with  her  dignified  air.  "  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  see  a  seat 
for  the  minister  ;  but  as  I  am  a  stranger,  I 
hope  for  once  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way." 

•'  Don't  say  a  word,"  cried  Mrs.  Tufton. 
"  I  am  as  glad  as  possible  to  see  Mr,  Vin- 
cent's mother.     lie  is  a  precious  young  man. 
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It's  not  a  right  principle,  you  know,  but  it's  I 
hard  not  to  envy  people  that  are  so  happy  | 
in  their  families  ;  nothing  would  make  my 
Tom  take  to  the  ministry,  though  his  papa 
and  I  had  set  our  hearts  upon  it ;  and  he's 
in  Australia,  poor  dear  fellow ;  and  my  poor 
girl  is  such  an  invalid.  I  hope  your  daugh- 
ter is  pretty  well  ?  Come  this  way.  I  hope 
I  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you.  Mr.  Tufton 
takes  such  an  interest  in  his  young  brother  ; 
all  that  he  wants  is  a  little  good  advice — 
that  is  what  the  minister  always  tells  me. 
All  that  Mr.  Vincent  wants,  he  says,  is  a 
little  good  advice." 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  communicated 
in  a  whisper,  as  the  two  ladies  seated  them- 
selves in  the  minister's  pew.  After  a  mo- 
mentary pause  of  private  devotion,  Mrs. 
Tufton  again  took  up  the  strain  where  she 
had  left  it  off. 

"  I  assure  you,  we  take  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  him  at  the  cottage.  He  doesn't  come 
to  see  us  so  often  as  Mr.  Tufton  would  wish, 
but  I  dare  say  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
The  minister  often  says  to  me,  that  he  is  a 
precious  young  man,  is  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
that  a  little  good  advice  and  attention  to 
those  that  know  better,  is  all  he  wants  to 
make  him  a  shining  light ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  want  no  good  advice  Mr.  Tufton  can 
give  him.  So  you  may  keep  your  mind  easy 
— you  may  keep  your  mind  quite  easy.  In 
any  difficulty  that  could  occur,  I  am  sure  the 
minister  would  act  as  if  he  were  his  own 
son." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  hope  no  dif- 
ficulty will  occur,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with 
a  little  quiver  in  her  lip. 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed ;  but  there  are  so 
many  people  to  please  in  a  flock,"  said  the 
late  minister's  wife,  with  a  sigh.  "  We  al- 
ways got  on  very  well,  for  Mr.  Tufton  is  not 
one  to  take  a  deal  of  notice  of  any  unpleas- 
antness ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
it  takes  a  deal  of  attention  to  keep  all  mat- 
ters straight.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  it's  a 
great  pity  Mr.  Vincent  has  gone  away  to- 
day. Nothing  would  have  made  my  husband 
leave  his  post  just  as  he  was  intimated  to 
begin  a  course  of  lectures.  It's  very  excusa- 
ble in  Mr.  Vincent,  because  he  hasn't  that 
experience  that's  necessary.  I  always  say 
he's  very  excusable,  being  such  a  young 
man  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he'll  get  on 
very  well  if  he  does  but  take  advice." 
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"  My  son  was  very  unwilling  to  go 
it  was  quite  necessary.  His  sister,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  clasping  her  hands  tight  under 
her  shawl  to  balance  the  pang  in  her  heart, 
"was  with  some  friends — whom  we  heard 
something  unpleasant  about — and  he  went 
to  bring  her  home.  I  expect  them— to-mor- 
row." 

The  poor  mother  shut  her  lips  close  when 
she  had  said  the  words,  to  keep  in  the  cry 
or  sob  that  seemed  bursting  from  them. 
Yes,  God  help  her,  she  expected  them  ;  per- 
haps to-morrow — perhaps  that  same  dread- 
ful night ;  but  even  in  the  height  of  her 
anguish,  there  occurred  to  Mrs.  Vincent  a 
forlorn  prayer  that  they  might  not  come 
back  that  Sunday.  Rather  another  agoniz- 
ing night  than  that  all  the  "  chapel  folks  " 
should  be  aware  that  their  pastor  was  rush- 
ing wildly  along  distant  railways  on  the  day 
of  rest,  ^bfi  fact  that  he  was  doing  so 
added  a  pang  to  her  own  trouble.  Total 
disarrangement,  chaos,  all  the  old  habiti- 
tudes  of  life  gone  to  wreck,  and  only  des- 
peration an«4  misery  left,  was  the  sensation 
produced  by^hat  interruption  of  all  religious 
use  and  wont.  It  came  upon  her  with  an 
acute  sting,  to  think  that  her  poor  young 
minister  was  travelling  that  Sunday  ;  just  as 
in  Arthur's  own  experience  at  that  same 
moment,  the  utter  incoherency,  chaos,  and 
wretchedness  into  which  his  life  had  sud- 
denly fallen,  breathed  upon  him  in  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells. 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs. 
Tufton ;  "  some  fever  or  something,  I  sup- 
pose— something  that's  catching  ?  Dear, 
dear  me,  I  am  so  sorry  !  but  there  are  some 
people  that  never  take  infection  ;  a  little 
camphor  is  such  a  nice  thing  to  carry  about, 
it  can't  do  any  harm,  3'ou  know.  Mrs. 
Tozer  tells  me  he  is  a  very  nice  young  man, 
Mr.  Vincent's  friend  from  'Omerton.  I 
don't  like  to  say  such  a  thing  of  a  girl,  but 
I  do  believe  your  son  could  have  that  Phoebe 
any  day  for  asking,  Mrs.  Vincent.  I  can't 
bear  forward  girls  for  my  part — that  is  her 
just  going  into  the  pew  with  the  pink  bon- 
net ;  oh,  you  know  her ! — to  be  sure  Mrs. 
Pigeon  remarked  you  were  sure  to  go  there  ; 
though  I  should  have  hoped  we  v/ould  have 
seen  you  as  soon  as  any  one  in  Carlingford." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  been  much  disappointed 
not  to  call.  I— I  hope  I  shall — to-morrow," 
said  the  widow,  to  whom  to-morrow  loomed 
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dark  like  another  world,  and  who  could  not 
help  repeating  over  and  over  the  dreaded 
name. 

"  That  is  Maria  Pigeon  all  in  white~to 
be  only  tradespeople  they  do  dress  more 
than  I  approve  of,"  said  Mrs.  Tufton.  "  My 
Adelaide,  I  am  sure  never  went  like  that ; 
many  people  think  Maria  a  deal  nicer  look- 
ing than  Phoebe  Tozer,  but  her  mother  is  so 
particular  —  more  than  particular  —  what  I 
call  troublesome,  you  know.  You  can't  turn 
round  without  giving  her  offence.  Dear  me, 
how  my  tongue  is  going  !  the  minister  would 
say  I  was  just  at  my  old  imprudent  tricks — ^but 
you,  that  were  a  minister's  wife,  can  under- 
stand. She  is  such  a  difficult  woman  to  deal 
wijh.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Tufton  is  always  tell- 
ing them  to  wait,  and  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  a 
young  man  yet,  and  experience  is  all  he 
wants.  I  wish  he  had  a  good  wife  to  keep 
him  straight;  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  be  advisable  either,  because  of  Phoebe 
and  the  rest.  Dear,  d^ar,  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  know  what  to  do ! — but  Mr.  Tufton 
always  says,  Khe  hud  a  little, more  experi- 
ence  Bless  me,  the  young  man  is  in  the 

pulpit !  "  said  Mrs.  Tufton,  coming  to  a  sud- 
den standstill,  growing  very  red,  and  pick- 
ing up  her  hymn-book.  Very  seldom  had 
the  good  woman*  such  a  chance  of  talk.  She 
ran  herself  so  out  of  breath  that  she  could 
not  join  in  that  first  hymn. 

But  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  had  a  sensation 
that  the  pew,  and  indeed  the  whole  chapel, 
trembled  with  the  trembling  that  was  in  her 
own  frame,  but  who  felt  at  the  same  time 
that  everybody  was  looking  at  her,  and  that 
Arthur's  credit  was  involved,  stood  up  stead- 
fastly, holding  her  book  firm  in  both  her 
hands,  and  with  an  effort  almost  too  much  for 
her,  the  heroism  of  a  martyr,  added  her  soft 
voice,  touched  with  age,  yet  still  melodious 
and  true,  to  the  song  of  praise.  The  words 
choked  her  as  she  uttered  them,  yet  with  a 
kind  of  desperate  courage  she  kept  on. 
Praise  !— it  happened  to  be  a  very  effusive 
hymn  that  day,  an  utterance  of  unmitigated 
thanksgiving ;  fortunately  she  had  not  suf- 
ficient command  of  her  mind  or  wits  to  see 
clearly  what  she  was  singing,  or  to  enter 
into  tlie  wonderful  bitter  difference  between 
the  thanks  she  was  uttering  and  the  position 
in  which  she  stood.  Could  she  give  God 
thanks  for  Susan's  ruin,  or  rejoice  in  the 
light  he  had  given,  when  it  revealed  only 
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misery  ?  She  was  not  called  upon  to  an- 
swer that  hard  question.  She  stood  up  me- 
chanically with  her  white  face  set  in  pale 
steadfastness,  and  was  only  aware  that  she 
was  singing,  keeping  the  tune,  and  making 
herself  noways  remarked  among  the  crowd 
of  strange  people,  many  of  whom  turned 
curious  eyes  t.  wards  her.  She  stood  with 
both  her  feet  set  firm  on  the  floor,  both  her 
hands  holding  fast  to  the  book,  and  over  the 
ache  of  frightful  suspense  in  her  heart  came 
the  soft  voice  of  her  singing,  which  for  once 
in  her  life  meant  nothing  except  a  forlorn 
determination  to  keep  up  and  hold  herself 
erect  and  vigilant,  sentinel  over  Arthur's 
fortunes  and  his  people's  thoughts. 

Mr.  Beecher's  sermon  was  undeniably 
clever  ;  the  Salem  folks  pricked  up  their  ears 
at  the  sound  of  it,  recalling  as  it  did  that 
period  of  delightful  excitation  when  they 
were  hearing  candidates,  and  felt  themselves 
the  dispensers  of  patronage.  That  was  over 
now,  and  they  were  wedded  to  one  ;  but  the 
bond  of  union  between  themselves  and  their 
pastor  was  far  from  being  indissoluble,  and 
they  contemplated  this  new  aspirant  to  their 
favor  with  feelings  stimulated  and  piquant, 
as  a  not  inconsolable  husband,  likely  to  be- 
come a  widower,  might  contemplate  the  gen- 
eral female  public,  out  of  which  candidates 
for  the  problematically  vacant  place  might 
arise.  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  and  whose  daughter  Mr. 
Vincent  had  not  distinguished,  whose  house 
he  had  not  specially  frequented,  and  whom, 
most  of  all,  he  had  passed  in  the  street  with- 
out recognition,  made  a  note  of  this  man 
from  'Omerton.  If  the  painful  necessity  of 
dismissing  the  present  pastor  should  occur 
— as  such  things  did  occur,  deplorable  though 
they  were — it  might  be*  worth  while  sending 
for  Mr.  Beecher.  She  made  a  note  of  him 
privately  in  her  mind,  as  she  sat  listening 
with  ostentatious  attention,  nodding  h«r 
head  now  and  then  by  way  of  assent  to  his 
statements.  Mrs.  Vincent  remarked  her 
as  she  watched  the  congregation  from  the 
minister's  pew,  with  her  jealous  mother's 
eyes.  The  Tozers  were  not  so  devoted  in 
their  listening.  Mrs.  Tozer's  brilliant  cherry- 
colored  bonnet  visibly  drooped  once  or  twice 
with  a  blessed  irregularity  of  motioti ;  all 
thtse  signs  Mrs.  Vincent  perceived  as  she 
sat  in  preternatural  acute  consciousness  of 
everything  round  her,  by  Mrs.  Tufton's  side. 
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She  was  even  aware  that  the  sermon  was 


clever;  she  remembered  expressions  m  it 
long  after,  which  somehow  got  burned  in, 
without  any  will  of  hers,  upon  her  breaking 
heart.  The  subdued  anguish  that  was  in 
her  collected  fuel  for  its  own  silent  consum- 
ing fire,  even  in  the  congregation  of  Salem, 
where,  very  upright,  very  watchful,  afraid  to 
relax  her  strained  nerves  even  by  leaning 
back  or  forward,  she  lived  through  the  long 
service  as  if  through  a  year  of  sufi'ering. 

The  congregation  dispersed  in  a  buzz  of 
talk  and  curiosity.  Everybody  waited  to 
know  where  the  minister  had  gone,  and 
what  had  taken  him  away.  "  I  can't  say  as 
I  think  he's  using  of  us  well,"  said  somebody, 
whom  Mrs.  Vincent  could  hear  as  she  made 
her  way  to  the  door.  "  Business  of  his  own ! 
a  minister  aint  got  no  right  to  have  business 
of  his  own,  leastways  on  Sundays.  Preach- 
ing's his  business.  I  don't  hold  with  that 
notion.  He's  in  our  employ,  and  we  pays 
him  well " 

Here  a  whisper  from  some  charitable  by- 
stander directed  the  speaker's  jeyes  to  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  was  close  behind. 

"  Well !  it  aint  nothing  to  me  who  hears 
me,"  said  this  rebellious  member,  not  with- 
out a  certain  vulgar  pleasure  in  his  power 
of  insult.  "  We  pays  him  well,  as  I  say  ;  I 
have  to  stick  to  my  business  well  or  ill,  and 
I  don't  see  no  reason  why  the  minister  should 
be  diff'erent ;  if  he  don't  mind  us  as  pays  him, 
why,  another  will." 

"  Oh,  I've  been  waiting  to  catch  your  eye," 
said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  darting  forward  at  this 
crisis  to  Mrs.  Tufton ;  "  wasn't  that  a  sweet 
sermon  ?  that's  refreshing,  that  is  !  I  haven't 
listened  to  anything  as  roused  me  up  Hke 
that,  no,  not  since  dear  Mr.  Tufton  came 
first  to  Carlingford  ;  ds  for  what  we've  been 
hearing  of  late,  I  don't  say  it's  not  clever, 
but,  oh,  it's  cold !  and  for  them  as  like  good 
gospel  preaching  and  rousing  up,  I  must  con- 
fess as  Mr.  Vincent- " 

"  Hush  !  Mrs.  Pigeon  —  Mrs. .  Vincent," 
said  Mrs.  Tufton,  hurriedly  ;  "  you  two  ladies 
should  have  been  introduced  at  the  first. 
Mr.  Pigeon  is  one  of  our  deacons  and  lead- 
ing men,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  I  don't  doubt 
you've  often  and  often  heard  your  son  talking 
of  him.  W^e  are  always  discussing  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, because  he  is  our  own  pastor  now,  you 
know  ;  and  a  precious  young  man  he  is — and 


all  that  he  wants  is  a  little  experience,  as  Mr. 
Tufton  always  says." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  !  —  I  beg  your  pardon, 
rni*8ure,"  cried  Mrs.  Pigeon;  "but  I  am 
one  as  always  speaks  my  mind,  and  don't  go 
back  of  my  word.  Folks  as  sees  a  deal  of 
the  minister,"  continued  the  poulterer's  wife, 
not  without  a  glance  at  that  cherry-colored 
bonnet  which  had  nodded  during  the  ser- 
mon, and  to  which  poor  Mrs.  Vincent  felt  a 
certain  gratitude,  "may  know  different; 
but  me  as  don't  have  much  chance,  except  in 
chapel,  I  will  say,  as  I  think  he  wants  speak- 
ing to  ;  most  folks  do — specially  young  folks, 
when  they're  making  a  start  in  the  world. 
He's  too  high,  he  is,  for  us  plain  Salem 
folks  ;  what  we  want  is  a  man  as  preaches 
gospel  sermons — real  rousing-up  discourses 
— and  sits  down  pleasant  to  his  tea,  and 
makes  hisself  friendly.  I  never  was  one  as 
thought  a  minister  couldn't  do  wrong.  I 
always  said  as  they  were  just  like  other  men, 
liking  grand  dinners  and  grand  folks,  and 
the  vanities  of  this  world ; — not  meaning  no 
off'ence,  Mrs.  Vincent,  neither  to  you  nor  the 
minister — but  I  must  say  as  I  think,  he's  a 
deal  too  high." 

"My  son  has  had  very  good  training," 
said  the  widow,  not  without  dignity.  "  His 
dear  father  had  many  good  friends  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  him.  He  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  good  society ;  and  I 
must  say,  at  the  same  time,"  added  Mrs. 
Vincent,  "  that  I  never  knew  Arthur  to  fail 
in  courtesy  to  the  poorer  brethren.  If  he 
has  done  so,  I  am  sure  it  has  been  uninten- 
tionally. It  is  quite  against  my  principles 
and  his  dear  father's  to  show  any  respect  to 
persons.  If  he  has  shown  any  neglect  of 
Mrs.  Pigeon's  family,"  continued  the  mild 
diplomatist,  "  it  must  have  been  because  he 
thought  them  less,  and  not  more,  in  need  of 
him  than  the  rest  of  the  flock." 

Mrs.  Pigeon  listened  with  open  mouth, 
but  total  discomfiture :  whether  this  was  a 
compliment  or  a  reprimand  was  totally  be- 
yond her  power  to  make  out.  She  cried, 
"  Oh,  I'm  sure !  "  in  a  tone  which  was  half 
defensive  and  half  deprecating.  Mrs.  Pig- 
eon, however,  intended  nothing  less  than  to 
terminate  the  conversation  at  this  interest- 
ing point,  and  it  was  with  utter  dismay  that 
she  perceived  Mrs.  Vincent  sweep  past  be- 
fore she  had  recovered  herself — sweep  past 
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— though  that  black  silk,  gown  was  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and  the  trim  little 
figure  was  noways  majestic.  The  minister's 
mother  made  a  courtesy  to  the  astonished 
wife  of  the  poulterer  ;  she  said  "  good-morn- 
ing "  with  a  gracious  bow,  and  went  upon 
her  way  before  Mrs.  Pigeon  had  recovered 
her  breath.  Perfect  victory  attended  the 
gentle  widow  in  this  little  passage  of  arms. 
Her  assailant  fell  back,  repeating  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "  Well,  Pni  sure  ! "  Mrs.  Pig- 
eon, like  Tozer,  granted  that  the  minister's 
mother  was  "  quite  the  lady,"  henceforward, 
in  her  heart. 

And  Mrs.  Vincent  passed  on  victorious; 
yes,  victorious,  and  conscious  of  her  victory, 
though  giddy  with  secret  anguish,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  every  obstacle  that  hindered  her 
return  was  a  conscious  cruelty.  They  could 
not  have  arrived  this  morning — it  was  im- 
possible ;  yet  she  burned  to  get  back  to  see 
whether  impossibility  might  not  be  accom-' 
plished  for  once,  and  Susan  be  there  await- 
ing her.  The  first  to  detain  her  was  Mrs. 
Tufton,  who  hurried,  with  added  respect, 
after  her,  triumphing  secretly  in  Mrs.  Pig- 
eon's defeat. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  gave  her  her  answer," 
said  Mrs.  Tufton ;  "  bless  me,  how  pleased 
Adelaide  will  be  when  I  fell  her !  I  always 
said  it  would  be  well  for  a  minister's  wife  to 
have  a  spirit.  Wont  you  come  and  take  a 
bit  of  dinner  with  us,  as  Mr.  Vincent  is  not 
at  home  ?  Oh,  I  dare  say  somebody  will 
ask  Mr.  Beecher.  It  does  not  do  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  the  young  men  that 
come  to  preach— though  I  think  he  loas 
clever.  You  wont  come? — a  headache? — 
poor  dear !  You're  worrying  about  your 
daughter,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  wouldn't,  if  I 
were  you.  Young  girls  in  health  don't  take 
infection.  She'll  come  back  all  right,  you'll 
see.  Well — good-by.  Don't  come  in  the 
evening  if  you  have  a  headache.  I  shouldn't, 
if  I  were  you.  Good-by — and  to-morrow, 
if  all  is  well,  we'll  look  for  you.  Shiloh 
Cottage— just  a  little  way  past  Salem — you 
can't  miss  the  way." 

**  Yes,  thank  you — ^to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent.  If  only  anybody  could  have  known 
what  dreadful  work  it  was  keeping  up  that 
smile,  holding  upright  as  she  did  !  Then 
she  went  on  a  little  way  in  peace,  half  crazed 
with  the  misery  that  consumed  her,  yet  un- 
naturally vigilant  and  on  the  alert,  always 
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holding  up  Arthur's  standard  at  that  critical 
hour  when  he  had  no  representative  but 
hers3lf  in  his  field  of  battle.  But  the  poor 
mother  was  not  long  allowed  this  interval  of 
peace.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  Tozers, 
who  were  going  the  same  way,  came  up  to 
her  and  surrounded  her  like  a  bodyguard. 

**  I  liked  that  sermon,  ma'am,"  said 
Tozer ;  "  there  was  a  deal  that  was  practical 
in  that  sermon.  If  ever  we  should  be  in  the 
way  of  hearing  candidates  again — and  short- 
sighted creatures  like  us  never  knows  what's 
a-going  to  happen — I'd  put  down  that  young 
man's  name  for  an  'earing.  There  aint  a 
word  to  be  said  again'  the  minister's  sermons 
in  the  matter  of  talent.  They're  full  of 
mind,  ma'am — they're  philosophical,  that's 
what  they  are ;  and  the  pews  we've  let  in 
Salem  since  he  come  proves  it,  let  folks  say 
what  they  will.  But  if  there  is  a  want,  it's 
in  the  application.  He  don't  press  it  home 
upon  their  consciences,  not  as  some  on  us 
expected ;  and  Mr.  Tufton  being  all  in  that 
line,  as  you  may  say,  makes  it  show  the 
more.  If  I  was  going  to  make  a  change 
again — not  as  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind, 
nor  as  the  Salem  folks  has  ever  took  it  into 
their  heads — I'd  like  to  have  a  little  o'  both 
ways,  that's  what  I'd  like." 

• "  When  you  get  a  minister  of  independent 
mind,  Mr.  Tozer,  if  he  gives  you  the  best  he 
has,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  way,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  My  dear 
husband  always  said  so,  and  he  had  great 
experience.  Mr.  Vincent's  son,  I  know,  will 
never  want  friends." 

"  I  am  sure  as  long  as  the  minister  keeps 
to  his  duty,  he'll  always  find  friends  in  Tozer 
and  me,"  said  the  deacon's  wife,  striking  in ; 
**  and  though  there  may  be  folks  in  a  finer 
I  way,  there  aint  no  such  good  friends  a  pas- 
j  tor  can  have  as  in  his  own  flock.     As  for 
I  hearing  candidates  and  that,  Tozer  ought  to 
know  as  none  on  us  would  hear  of  such  a 
thing.     I  don't  see  no  reason  why  INIr.  Vin- 
cent shouldn't  settle  down  in  Carlingford 
and  make  himself  comfortable.     AVe're  all 
his  friends  as  long  as  he's  at  his  post." 

"  O  ma,  I  am  sure  he  is  at  his  post,"  cried 
Phoebe  ;  "  he  has  gone  away  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  the 
modest  maiden,  casting  down  her  eyes, 
"  that  he  would  never  have  loft  but  for  a 
good  reason !  Oh,  I  am  confident  he  is  fond 
of  Carlingford  now.     He  would  not  go  away 
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if  he  had  not  some  duty — I  am  certain  he 
would  not !  " 

"If  Phoebe  is  better  informed  than  the 
rest  of  us,  it  aint  nobody's  business  as  I  can 
see,"  said  the  father,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I 
always  like  the  young  folks  to  manage  them 
matters  among  themselves  ;  but  I  take  my 
own  view,  miss,  for  all  that." 

"  O  pa,  how  can  you  talk  so,"  cried  Phoebe, 
in  virgin  confusion,  "to  make  Mrs.  Vincent 
think " 

"  Indeed,  nothing  will  make  me  think 
otherwise  than  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  a  voice  which  extinguished  Phoebe. 
"  I  understand  my  son.  He  does  not  be- 
stow his  confidence  very  easily ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  quite  able  to  manage  all  the  mat- 
ters he  may  have  in  hand,"  added  the  widow, 
not  without  significance.  Not  all  her  anx- 
iety for  Arthur,  not  all  her  personal  wretch- 
edness, could  unwoman  the  minister's  mother 
so  much  as  to  make  her  forgive  or  overlook 
Phoebe's  presumption.  She  could  not  have 
let  this  pretendant  to  her  son's  aflfections  ofif 
without  transfixing  her  with  a  passing  ar- 
row. Human  endurance  has  its  limits. 
Mrs.  Vincent  could  bear  anything  for  Ar- 
thur except  this  pretence  of  a  special  interest 
in  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  meant "  fal- 
tered Phoebe ;  but  she  could  get  no  further, 
and  even  her  mother  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue. 

"Them  things  had  much  best  not  be 
talked  of,"  said  Mrs.  Tozer,  sharply.  "  Mr. 
Beecher  is  coming  in  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner. 
You  mightn't  have  things  comfortable  where 
you  are,  the  minister  being  away,  and  you 
used  to  your  own  house.  Wont  you  come 
in  with  us  and  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  ?  I  never 
can  swallow  a  morsel  when  I'm  by  myself 
It's  lonesome  for  you  in  them  rooms,  and  us 
so  near.  There  aint  no  ceremony  nor  non- 
sense, but  we'll  be  pleased  if  you'll  come." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, who  could  not  forget  that  the  cherry- 
colored  bonnet  had  nodded  during  Mr. 
Beecher's  sermon,  "  but  I  slept  badly  last 
night.  At  my  time  of  life  a  new  bed  often 
makes  one  sleepless,  and  I  have  a  bad  head- 
ache. I  think  I  will  go  and  lie  down. 
Many  thanks.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask 
me.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  slight  shiver,  repeating  her 
formula,  "  to-morrow." 
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"  You  can't  take  us  amiss,"  said  Mrs, 
Tozer ;  "  there's  always  enough  for  an  extra 
one,  if  it  isn't  grand  or  any  ceremony ;  or  if 
you'M  come  to  tea  and  go  to  church  with  us 
at  night?  Phoebe  can  run  over  and  see 
how  you  find  yourself.  Good-mornin'.  I'm 
sorry  you'll  not  come  in." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  vvould  let  me  go  with 
you  and  nurse  you,"  said  Phoebe,  not  with- 
out a  glance  in  the  other  direction  at  the 
approaching  form  of  the  young  man  from 
'Omerton,  "  I  am  so  frightened  you  don't 
like  me  ! — but  I'll  come  over  before  tea,  and 
sit  with  you  if  your  headache  i.s  not  better. 
If  I  could  only  make  you  fancy  I  was  Miss 
Vincent !  "  said  Phoebe,  with  pink  pleading 
looks. 

Mrs.  Vincent  turned  away  more  smartly 
under  the  effect  of  that  stimulant.  She 
crossed  George  Street,  towards  her  son's 
rooms,  a  solitary  little  figure,  in  the  flood 
of  winter  sunshine — not  dismal  to  look  at, 
save  for  its  black  dress,  trim,  alert,  upright 
still.  And  the  heart  within,  which  ached 
with  positive  throbs  of  pain,  had  roused  up 
under  that  last  provocation,  and  was  sting- 
ing with  indigriation  and  anger,  pure 
womanly,  and  not  to  be  deadened  by  any 
anguish.  Phoebe's  impertinence,  as  she 
called  it  to  herself,  took  her  out  of  her  own 
far  heavier  trouble.  To  think  of  that  pink 
creature  having  designs  upon  her  boy,  and 
taking  upon  herself  little  airs  of  conquest ! 
To  encounter  Phosbe's  wiles  overwhelmed 
Arthur  with  shame  and  annoyance ;  but 
they  exasperated  his  mother.  She  went 
home  with  a  steadier  ring  in  her  little  light 
footstep.  But  the  fumes  of  that  temporary 
excitement  had  faded  when  the  door  opened 
upon  her — the  blank  door,  with  the  little 
maid  open-mouthed  behind,  who  did  not 
look  her  in  the  face,  and  who  hud  nothing 
to  communicate  :  the  sitting-room  up-stairs 
lay  blank  in  utter  solitude — all  the  books 
put  away  according  to  Sunday  custom,  and 
the  cover  of  Arthur's  letter  lying  on  the 
table  startling  his  mother  into  wild  hopes 
that  some  other  communication  had  come 
for  her.  She  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  and 
covered  her  pale  face  with  her  hands — tor- 
ture intolerable,  unendurable  ;  but  oh,  how 
certainly  to  be  endured  and  put  up  with! 
This  poor  mother,  who  had  met  with  many 
a  heavy  sorrow  in  her  day,  though  never  any 
so  hideous  as  this,  was  no  excitable,  pas- 
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sionate  creature,  but  a  wholesfirae,  daylight 
woman,  in  whom  no  strain  of  superlative 
emotions  had  choked  up  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  relief.  She  Avept  a  few  bitter,  heavy 
tears  under  cover  of  her  clasped  hands — 
tears  which  took  away  the  dreadful  pressure 
upon  her  brain,  and  made  it  easier  to  bear 
for  the  moment.  Then  she  went  away  in 
her  patience,  and  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
prepa^red  herself  for  the  calm  of  the  dread- 
ful day  of  which  so  small  a  portion  had  yet 
passed.  She  pretended  to  dine,  that  no  out- 
let might  be  left  to  gossip  on  that  score. 
She  took  a  good  book  and  lay  down  upon 
the  sofa  in  the  awful  silence — the  moments 
creeping,  stealing  over  her  in  a  tedious  pro- 
cession which  she  could  almost  see — the 
silence  throbbing  all  around  as  if  with  the 
beats  of  her  own  heart ;  how  was  it  that  the 
walls  of  the  house  stood  steady  with  those 
throbs  palpitating  within  their  dull  enclos- 
ure ?  But  there  was  this  comfort  at  least, 
that  nobody  fathomed  Mrs.  Vincent  in  that 
speechless  martyrdom  of  hers  —  nobody 
guessed  the  horror  in  her  heart — nobody 
imagined  that  there  was  anything  of  tragic 
meaning  under  that  composed  aspect.  She 
went  to  church  again  in  the  evening  to  escape 
Phoebe's  "  nursing,"  and  sat  there  choking 
with  the  anticipation  that  meantime  her  son 
was  bringing  Susan  home.  She  walked 
home  with  Beecher,  devoured  by  feverish 
hopes  and  fears,  found  still  no  one  there, 
with  an  unutterable  pang,  yet  relief,  and 
sat  with  the  young  man  from  'Omerton  for  a 
horrible  hour  or  two,  till  the  strain  had  all 
but  killed  her.  But  nobody  came  ;  nobody 
came  ail  through  the  hideous  night.  Hold- 
ing with  half-frantic  hands  to  the  thread  of 
life,  which  could  ill  bear  this  total  want  of 
all  its  usual  sustenance,  but  which  must 
not  be  sacrificed  for  her  children's  sake — 
keeping  alive,  she  could  not  tell  how,  with- 
out food,  without  rest,  without  even  prayer 
— nothing  but  a  form  of  dumb  entreaty  com- 
ing to  her  mind  when  she  sought  some  for- 
lorn comfort  from  the  mere  fact  of  going  on 
her  knees — Mrs.  Vincent  lived  through  the 
night  and  the  morning.  Another  horrible, 
sunshiny,  cheerful  day ;  but  no  sound  in 
earth  or  heaven  to  say  they  were  coming — 
no  arrival,  no  letter — nothing  but  hopeless, 
sickening,  intolerable  suspense — suspense 
all  the  more  intolerable  because  it  had  to 
be  borne. 
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I  CHAPTER  XXII. 

I  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  was  Monday 
morning,  a  new  day,  a  new  work-week — 
cheerful,  healthful,  and  exhilarating — bright 
:  with  that  frosty  sunshine,  which  carried 
I  comparative  comfort  to  many  a  poor  house  in 
j  Carlingford.  The  widow's  face  was  sharper, 
j  paler,  of  a  wonderful  ashy  color.  Nature 
j  could  not  go  on  under  such  a  struggle  with- 
out showing  signs  of  it.  Beecher,  who  wa« 
not  to  go  until  a  late  train,  took  leave  of  her 
as  soon  as  he  could,  not  without  a  little 
fright,  and  betook  himself  to  Tozer's,  where 
he  said  she  overawed  him  with  her  grand 
manners,  and  where  he  was  led  to  admit 
that  Vincent  had  always  been  a  little  "  high." 
If  she  could  have  abandoned  herself  to  her 
dreadful  vigil,  perhaps  Mrs.  Vincent  might 
have  found  it  easier,  perhaps  harder — she 
herself  thought  the  former ;  but  she  dared 
not  give  up  to  it.  She  had  to  set  her  face 
like  a  flint — she  was  Arthur's  representative, 
and  had  still  to  show  a  steadfast  front  of 
j  battle  for  him,  and  if  not  discomfit,  still 
!  confront  his  enemies.  She  had  to  call  at 
Shiloh  Cottage,  at  Mrs.  Tozer's,  to  do  what 
else  might  be  necessary  for  the  propitiation 
I  of  the  flock.  She  never  dreamed  of  saying 
I  to  herself  that  she  could  not  do  it ;  there 
was  no  question  of  that ;  the  flag  had  to  be 
kept  flying  for  Arthur.  No  friend  of  his 
must  be  jeopardized,  no  whisper  allowed  to 
rise  which  his  mother  could  prevent;  she 
had  been  a  minister's  wife  for  thirty  years  ; 
well  had  she  learnt  in  that  time,  like  Mrs. 
Tufton,  that  a  deal  of  attention  was  needed 
to  keep  all  things  straight. 

Accordingly,  in  the  height  of  hex  excite- 
ment and  anxiety,  believing  that  any  mo- 
ment the  poor  fugitive  might  be  brought 
home,  the  widow,  in  her  unflinching  martyr- 
dom, once  more  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  drew 
out  her  black  ribbon  into  bows  of  matchless 
neatness.  Though  she  wrung  her  poor  hands 
in  speechless  anguish  as  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  it  was  with  composed,  though  color- 
less lips,  that  she  spoke  to  the  little  maid  iu 
the  hall.  "  Mr.  Vincent  may  come  home  any 
time  to-day,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  you  must 
have  some  lunch  ready,  and  tea  ;  perhaps 
his  sister  may  be  with  him — or — or  she  may 
come  alone.  Any  one  who  comes  is  to  be 
taken  up-stairs.  I  M-ill  not  be  long  gone; 
and  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Tufton's,  if  anybody 
should  want  me " 
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At  this  moment  a  knock  came  to  the  door 
— a  hurried  single  knock,  always  alarming, 
and  sounding  like  an  evil  omen.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's voice  failed  her  at  that  sound — most 
likely  her  face  went  into  convulsive  twitches 
— for  the  maid  stood  staring  at  her,  too 
much  startled  to  open  the  door,  until  a  wild 
gesture  from  the  speechless  woman,  who 
was  herself  unable  to  move,  her  breath 
almost  forsaking  her,  and  coming  in  sobs, 
recalled  the  girl  to  her  senses.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  stood  with 
burning  eyes  gazing  out.  Ah !  not  Susan  ! 
never  Susan !  a  little,  stout,  rustic  figure, 
all  weary  and  dishevelled,  looking  ashamed, 
frightened,  almost  disreputable  in  utter  for- 
lornness  and  unhappiness.  Mrs.  Vincent 
gave  a  great  sob  to  get  breath,  and  dropped 
upon  the  chair,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Mary.  She  had  forgotten  Mary — forgotten 
her  momentary  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Susan's  flight  was  not  alone.  Now  was  it 
life  or  death  the  girl  was  bringing?  She 
drew  the  frightened  creature  near,  close,  and 
shrieked,  as  she  thought,  her  question  in  her 
ear.  "What?  what?"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
in  her  own  mind;  but  no  sound  came  to 
Mary's  ears. 

"  O  missis  dear,  missis  dear  ! "  sobbed  the 
girl.  "  I've  been  and  told  Mr.  Arthur  exact 
where  she  is — he's  gone  to  fetch  her  home. 
O  missis,  don't  take  on  !  they'll  soon  be  here. 
Miss  Susan's  living,  she  aint  dead.  O  mis- 
sis, missis,  she  aint  dead — it  might  be  worse 
nor  it  is." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Vincent  roused  her- 
self up  once  more.  "  My  daughter  has  been 
ill,"  she  said  in  gasps,  turning  a  dreadful 
look  upon  the  servant  of  the  house.  Then 
she  rose,  took  hold  of  Mary's  arm,  and  went 
up-stairs  \vith  her,  holding  her  fast.  She 
shut  the  door  with  her  own  hands  when  they 
got  back  to  the  lonely  parlor  full  of  daylight 
and  silence.  "  Miss  Susan  has  been  ill  ?  " 
she  said  once  more  with  parched  lips,  look- 
ing again,  with  that  full  blank  gaze  which 
seemed. to  deny  and  defy  any  other  answer, 
in  Mary's  frightened  face. 

"  O  missis,  don't  take  on  !  "  sobbed  the 
terrified  girl. 

"  No,  oh  no,  no,  that  is  impossible.  I 
can't  take  on,  Mary,  if  I  would — oh  no,  not 
now,"  said  the  poor  widow,  with  what  seemed 
a  momentary  wandering  of  her  strained 


senses.     **  Tell  me  all— I  am  ready  to  hear 
it  all." 

And  then  Mary  began  the  pitiful  story, 
the  same  they  had  heard  in  Lonsdale — the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  girl  and  her  governess, 
and  innocent  Susan's  puzzled  interest  in 
them ;  Mr.  Fordham's  appearance  after- 
wards, his  sudden  snatch  at  the  stranger, 
his  ready  use  of  Arthur's  letter,  which  Su- 
san was  disturbed  about,  to  persuade  her 
that  she  must  instantly  go  to  her  mother 
and  set  all  right ;  the  journey  which,  when 
they  arrived  late  at  night  in  the  unknown 
place,  with  the  boom  of  the  unexpected  sea 
in  their  ears,  the  defenceless  deceived  crea- 
tures found  out  not  to  be  Carlingford.  Mary 
knew  nothing  of  the  scene  which  had  been 
enacted  between  them,  when  the  villanous 
scheme  was  made  known  to  the  unhappy 
victim.  She  could  tell  nothing  but  by 
guesses  of  what  had  passed  and  followed, 
and  Mary,  of  course,  by  a  natural  certainty, 
guessed  the  worst.  But  next  day  Susan  had 
written  to  her  mother,  either  because  she 
was  still  deceived  or  still  innocent ;  and  the 
next  day  again  Mary  was  sent  away  under  a 
pretence  of  being  sent  to  church,  and  the 
false  Fordham  himself  had  conducted  her  to 
town  and  left  her  there.  Such  vras  Mary's 
tale.  Last  night  she  had  met  Mr.  Arthur 
and  given  him  the  address.  Now,  no  doubt, 
they  were  on  their  way, — if  only  missis  would 
not  take  on ! 

"No,"  said  the  widow  once  more,  with 
speechless  lips.  Take  on !  oh  no,  never 
more.  Surely,  all  these  light  afilictions  that 
could  bring  tears  were  over  now — nothing 
but  horror  and  agony  remained.  The  poor 
mother  sat  for  a  little  in  a  dreadful  silence, 
aching  all  over  her  anguished  frame.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  said  or  done ;  the  pause  of 
utter  misery,  in  which  thought  itself  had  no 
place,  but  one  horrible  sensation  of  sufi'ering 
was  all  that  remained  of  life,  passed  over 
her ;  then  a  faint  agonized  smile  fluttered 
upon  her  white  lips.  She  drew  on  her  glove 
again  slowly  and  with  pain.  "I  must  go 
out,  Mary,"  said  Arthur's  mother.  *'  I  must 
do  my  duty  if  the  world  were  all  breaking 
up,  as  I— I  think  it  is  ;  and  you  must  stay 
here  and  tell  my  poor  darling  her  mother 
will  come  back  to  her  directly.  And  don't 
talk  to  the  other  servant,  Mary.  You  shall 
be  like  my  own  child  if  you  will  stand  by  us 
now." 
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"  O  missis  dear,  not  a  word — not  if  it  was 
to  save  my  life!  "  said  poor  Mary,  through 
her  tears. 

And  in  her  bravery  and  desperation  the 
widow  went  out  to  her  other  forlorn  hope. 
She  went  away  out  of  the  doors  which  en- 
closed at  least  the  knowledge  of  this  event, 
through  the  every-day  streets,  where,  if 
there  were  other  tragedies,  nobody  knew 
of  them  any  more  than  of  hers.  She  hn'l 
her  veil  over  her  face,  on  which  that  shadow 
had  settled,  and  no  one  could  have  suspected 
her  of  carrying  a  broken  heart  through  those 
sunshiny  ways.  She  could  not  think  or 
anticipate  or  even  fear  anything  further. 
Susan  might  die  under  that  load  of  shame 
and  anguish,  but  her  mother  apprehended, 
was  sensible  of,  nothing  more.  The  worst 
had  come,  except  for  Arthur,  who  might  be 
helped  out  of  his  troubles.  So,  stunned 
and  hopeless,  she  set  out  to  visit  Arthur's 
people,  with  a  courage  more  desperate  than 
that  of  battle.  That  was  the  duty  which 
must  be  done  if  the  world  went  to  pieces — 
to  talk  to  Adelaide  Tufton  and  hear  her 
sharp  criticism  and  bitter  gossip — to  listen 
to  the  old  minister  dawdling  forth  his  slow 
sentiments — to  visit  the  Tozers  and  soothe 
their  feelings,  and  hear  what  they  had  to 
say.  An  auto-da-fe  in  the  old  Spanish  fash- 
ion would  have  been  easier,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
this  was  how  the  minister's  mother,  in  the 
depths  of  unknown  anguish  and  calamiiy, 
was  expected  to  exert  herself,  the  only  way 
she  could  serve  her  son. 

The  parlor  in  Shiloh  Cottage  was  as  green 
and  obscure,  as  warm  and  close,  as  of  old. 
The  big  geranium  had  grown,  and  covered 
the  little  window  still  more  completely,  and 
the  fire  burned  with  virulence,  conscious  of 
the  frost.  The  minister's  invalid  daughter, 
with  the  colorless  face  and  sharp  eyes,  was 
still  knitting,  leaning  back  upon  her  pillows. 
Poor  Mrs.  Vincent,  when  she  sat  down,  as 
near  the  door  as  possible,  feeling  as  if  she 
could  not  get  breath,  became  immediately 
aware  that  to  confront  those  eyes  was  a  more 
dangerous  process  than  any  which  she  had 
yet  been  subjected  to  in  Carlingford.  They 
penetrated  through  her,  keen  with  the  rest- 
less life  and  curiosity,  which  made  up  to  that 
disabled  woman  for  the  privations  of  her 
existence.  In  the  dim  green  parlor  the 
minister's  mother  saw  nothing  but  Adelaide 
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Tufton's  eyes.  If  they  had  been  beautiful 
eyes  the  effect  would  have  been  less  surpris- 
ing ;  but  they  were  not  beautiful ;  they  were 
pale  blue,  and  had  something  of  the  shrill 
shining  of  a  rainy  sky  in  the  glistening  white, 
i  which  counted  for  far  more  than  the  faint 
watery  color.  Mrs.  Vincent  gave  way  be- 
fore them  as  she  had  never  yet  done.  She 
cast  down  her  own  eyes,  and  drew  back  her 
chair,  and  even  faltered  in  her  speech,  when 
she  was  obliged  to  face  their  observation. 
The  danger  was  all  the  greater  for  being 
unexpected.  As  for  Mrs.  Tufton,  that  good 
woman  was  in  a  flutter  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. She  wanted  to  know  whether  Susan 
had  gone  through  all  the  orthodox  number 
of  fevers  and  youthful  ailments,  and  was  in 
her  element  talking  of  the  merits  of  camphor 
as  a  preventive,  and  of  all  the  means  that 
might  be  used  to  avoid  infection. 

"  When  my  children  v/ere  young  and 
their  papa  always  being  noted  for  so  active 
a  man  among  his  people,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been  easily 
frightened"  said  Mrs.  Tufton.  "Don't 
worry — keep  her  quiet,  and  give  her " 

"  Mrs.  Vincent  never  said  she  was  afraid 
of  infection,"  said  Adelaide.  "  Is  it  typhus 
fever?  My  mother  jumps  at  everything, 
and  never  stops  to  inquire.  I  dare  say  it's 
something  quite  different.  Love  affairs? 
Oh  no ;  of  course  we  don't  want  you  to  tell 
us.  I  don't  think  Phoebe  Tozer  will  die  of 
her  failure.  This  young  man  from  Homer- 
ton  will  console  her.  Has  your  son  recov- 
ered his  little  affair  with  the  young  Dowager, 
Mrs.  Vincent  ?  He  dined  there,  you  know. 
I  dare  say  his  head  was  turned  ;  but  there 
is  one  safeguard  with  those  fine  ladies.  If  a 
man  has  his  wits  about  him,  he  can  always 
know  that  they  mean  nothing  all  the  time." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
My  son  knows  Lady  "Western,  I  believe ;  I 
remember  one  time  he  dined  there.  My 
Arthur,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  is  not  one  to  have  his  head  turned.  He 
has  been  used  to  be  thought  a  great  deal  of 
at  home." 

"  Ah,  he's  a  precious  young  man  !  "  said 
Mr.  Tufton,  see-sawing  the  air  with  his 
large  gray  hand.  '*  I  am  much  interested 
in  my  dear  young  brother.  He  thinks  too 
much,  perhaps — too  much — of  pleasing  the 
carnal  mind;    and  my  people,  that  have 
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been  used  to  practical  preaching  so  long, 
find  the  difference.  But  when  he  has  deeper 
experience " 

"  Stuff!  "  said  the  invalid,  turning  her 
head  half  aside  ;  "  you  know  the  chapel  has 
filled  since  he  came.  Even  when  they  are 
asses  like  your  Salem  people,  you  know  they 
like  a  man  with  brains.  I  don't  see  that  it 
matters  much  what  Mr.  Vincent  goes  wrong 
in  ;  he  was  sure  to  go  wrong  somehow.  I 
gave  him  six  months,  but  he  has  got  through 
the  six  months,  and  they  have  not  killed 
him  off  yet.  What  does  he  mean,  thrusting 
himself  into  other  people's  messes?  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  it's  quite  a  little  tragedy. 
There  was  that  Mrs.  Hilyard,  you  know — 
the  woman  in  Back  Grove  Street.  Ah,  you 
know  her ! "  said  Adelaide,  keenly,  seeing 
the  little  shiver  with  which  the  visitor  re- 
ceived the  name. 

"  I  have  heard  my  son  speak  of  her,"  said 
the  widow,  faintly. 

♦'  She  was  some  connection  of  the  Bedford 
family,"  said  Adelaide,  going  on,  with  her 
curious  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Vincent's  face, 
who  quailed  before  her,  "  and  she  married  a 
half-brother  of  Lady  Western  —  a  desper- 
ate rascal  he  was.  They  had  one  baby,  and 
then  she  left  him — one  baby,  a  girl,  that  has 
grown  up  an  idiot ;  and  here  this  lady  lives 
— a  poor  needlewoman — to  keep  the  girl 
safe,  somehow,  out  of  her  father's  hand. 
Why  he  should  want  to  have  her  I  can't  ex- 
actly tell.  I  suspect,  because  she's  pretty, 
to  make  a  decoy  of  her,  and  sell  her  some- 
how, either  to  be  married,  or  worse — " 

"  Adelaide  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Tufton ;  "  O  my 
dear,  do  mind  what  you're  saying ;  Mrs. 
Vincent  does  not  know  you.  What  can  she 
think  if  you  talk  like  that  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Vincent  sees  well  enough  I  am  not 
a  girl  to  be  frightened  for  words,"  said  the 
sick  woman.  "  Now,  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  what  has  your  son  to  do  with  it  ?  lie's 
gone  off  after  them,  now,  for  some  reason  or 
other  J  of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  tell 
me.  Perhaps  Lady  Western  has  sent  him  ? 
— never  mind,  I  will  find  out ;  but  I  know 
it  has  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Hilyard, 
for  they  both  went  off'  from  Carlingford  the 
same  day.  I  have  no  share  in  life  for  my- 
self," said  Adelaide,  with  another  keen  look 
at  the  stranger;  "and  so,  instead  of  com- 
forting myself  that  it's  all  for  the  best,  as 
papa  says,  I  interfere  with  my  fellow-crea- 
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tures.  Oh,  pray,  don't  be  sorry  for  me !  1 
get  on  as  well  as  most  people.  Nobody  in 
this  place  ever  succeeds  in  concealing  any- 
thing from  me." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  pity  when  people  have 
anything  to  conceal,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, thinking,  with  a  sensation  of  deadly 
sickness  at  her  heart,  of  the  awful  secret 
vv^hich  was  in  Mary's  keeping,  and  faltering, 
in  spite  of  all  her  self-command.  She  rose 
up  hurriedly,  when  she  met  once  more  the 
glance  of  those  sharp  eyes :  she  could  not 
bear  that  investigation  j  all  her  dreadful 
suspense  and  excitement  seemed  to  ooze  out 
unawares,  and  betray  themselves  ;  her  only 
safety  seemed  in  flight. 

"  This  is  a  very  short  visit,"  said  Mr. 
Tufton.  "  My  dear  anxious  sister,  we  can 
only  pray  you  may  be  comforted.  All  things 
work  together  for  good  ;  you  don't  need  to 
be  told  that.  It's  sure  to  be  for  the  best, 
whatever  happens  :  take  that  consolation  to 
your  heart — it's  sure  to  be  for  the  best." 

"  If  her  daughter  dies  and  her  son  is  dis- 
missed, I  wonder  will  that  be  for  the  best  ?  " 
said  Adelaide  Tufton,  as  soon  as  the  widow 
had  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Vincent's  ears, 
made  acute  by  suffering,  caught  enough  of 
this  valedictory  address  to  realize,  if  that 
were  possible;  an  additional  pang.  Kind 
Mrs.  Tufton  did  not  hear  it,  not  being  in 
any  such  state  of  feverish  susceptibility. 
She,  on  the  contrary,  kissed  the  mother, 
whom  she  pitied  with  all  her  heart,  and  en- 
treated her  not  to  worry.  "  A  young  healthy 
girl  does  not  fall  ill  for  nothing.  You'll  see 
things  will  turn  out  all  right,"  said  the  kind 
soul ;  and  Mrs.  Vincent  went  upon  her  for- 
lorn way. 

At  Mrs.  Tozer's  the  minister's  mother 
found  a  little  committee  assembled.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  there  from  the  Devonshire  Dairy, 
and  Mrs.  Pigeon,  whose  gratification  in  be- 
ing able  to  hail  Mrs.  Vincent  as  an  acquaint- 
ance, to  the  confusion  of  the  dairywoman 
and  amazement  of  Mrs.  Tozer,  almost  re- 
stored the  minister  to  that  lady's  favor. 
They  were  in  the  drawing-room,  where,  in 
honor  of  the  expected  visitors,  a  fire  had 
been  lighted  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Vincent  ascended 
the  dark  staircase,  she  obtained  a  passing 
glimpse  of  Mr.  Beechcr  seated  at  the  table 
in  the  parlor  studying  *'  The  Railway  Guide," 
which  Phoebe  expounded  to  him,  until  they 
were  both  sent  for  up-stairs.     Altogether 
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the  conjunction  did  not  look  promising  for 
Arthur's  interests.  She  went  in  thrilling 
with  a  touch  of  exasperation  and  defiance. 
Now  was  the  time  to  make  a  final  stand  for 
Arthur.  This  covert  rebellion  could  he  dep- 
recated no  longer. 

"  I  expect  my  son  home  to-day,",  said  the 
brave  mother,  gulping  down  all  the  pangs 
of  her  expectation.  "  I  think,  now  that  I 
see  for  myself  how  much  he  is  thought  of  in 
Carlingford,  I  ought  to  make  an  apology  to 
the  Salem  people.  It  was  I  that  induced 
him  to  go  away,  not  thinking  that  one  Sun- 
day would  be  such  a  great  matter ;  but  in- 
deed it  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  how 
disappointed  everybody  was.  I  hope  Mr. 
Beecher  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  sure  he 
preached  us  a  very  nice  sermon,  and  we 
were  all  grateful  for  it;  but,  naturally  on 
my  dear  boy's  account,  to  see  how  disap- 
pointed everybody  was,  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  did  nqt  mind,"  said  Mr.  Beecher, 
with  a  little  laugh  of  embarrassment ;  but 
the  young  man  was  much  taken  aback,  and 
stared  with  astonished  looks  before  he  an- 
swered, at  this  totally  unexpected  address. 
Having  thus  floored  one  of  her  adversaries, 
and  seeing  the  female  foe  more  voluble  and 
ready,  quite  prepared  to  answer  her,  Mrs. 
Vincent  blandly  proceeded. 

"  And  this,  you  know,  Mrs.  Tozer,  was  all 
the  more  gratifying  to  me,  because  I  was 
not  quite  sure  that  Arthur  had  done  wisefy 
in  choosing  Carlingford.  His  dear  father 
had  so  many  friends  in  our  denomination, 
and  people  are  so  kind  as  to  speak  of  my 
boy  as  such  a  rising  young  man.  Before  I 
knew  Carlingford,"  said  the  widow,  looking 
round  her  with  an  air  of  gentle  superiority, 
"I  used  to  regret  my  son  had  not  accepted 
the  invitation  from  Liverpool.  Many  peo- 
ple said  to  me  that  his  talents  would  have 
had  so  much  more  room  there  ;  but  I  am 
reconciled  now,"  she  added,  turning  her  mild 
eyes  upon  Mrs.  Pigeon,  who  showed  symp- 
toms of  resistance.  **  I  may  say  I  am  quite 
satisfied  now.  He  would  have  been  better 
ofi",  and  had  more  opportunity  of  making 
himself  a  position  in  Liverpool,  but  what  is 
that  in  comparison  with  the  attachment  of  a 
flock?" 

"  Well,  indeed,  that's  just  the  thing, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  wlio  imagined 
herself  addressed ;  "  we  are  fond  of  him.    I 


always  said  he  was  an  uncommon  nice  young 
man  ;  and  if  he  was  but  to  settle  down " 

"  That  will  come  in  time,"  said  the  minis- 
ter's mother,  graciously  ;  **  and  I  am  glad, 
for  my  part,  that  he  has  been  away,  for  it 
shows  me  how  his  dear  people  feel  towards 
him  ;  and  though  he  would  have  been,  of 
course,  better  ofl"  in  Liverpool,  I  would  never 
consider  that  in  comparison.  They  still 
want  to  have  him,  you  know,  and  keep  writ- 
ing me  letters,  and  him,  too,  I  don't  doubt ; 
but  after  what  I  have  seen,  I  could  never 
advise  him  to  break  the  link  that  has  been 
formed  here.  The  connection  between  pas- 
tor and  people  is  a  sacred  tie  ;  it  should 
7iever  be  broken,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with 
mild  grandeur,  "  for  anything  so  poor  as  a 
money  object ;  but  my  dear  boy  is  far  above 
any  such  consideration  as  that." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mrs.  Pigeon,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  involuntary  awe  and  admiration ; 
"and  I  don't  doubt  as  the  pastor  would  have 
been  a  deal  better  off"  in  Liverpool,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  quite  overpowered  by 
that  master-stroke. 

"  It's  a  deal  bigger  a  place,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Tozer;  "and  grander  folks,  I  don't 
have  a  doubt,"  she  too  added,  after  an  in- 
terval. This  new  idea  took  away  their 
breath. 

"  But,  ah !  what  is  that  to  affection  ?  "  said 
Arthur's  artful  mother,  "  when  a  minister 
has  the  love  of  his  flock  !  My  dear  Mrs. 
Pigeon,  though  a  mother  is  naturally  anx- 
ious for  her  son,  nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  me  to  advise  him  to  break  such  a  tie 
as  that !  " 

"And  indeed,  ma'am,  it's  as  a  Christian 
mother  should  act,"  gasped  the  poulterer's 
subdued  wife.  Mrs.  Brown  made  a  little 
movement  of  admiring  assent,  much  im- 
pressed with  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  min- 
ister's mother.  Phoebe  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  Mr.  Beecher  found  it  was 
time  for  his  train.  "  Tell  Vincent  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  been  of  use  to  him.  We  were 
all  delighted  in  'Omerton  to  hear  of  him 
making  such  an  'it,"  said  ^Ir.  Beecher, 
friendly  but  discomfited.  He  made  his 
leave-taking  all  round,  before  Mrs.  Vincent, 
at  the  height  of  victory,  rose  and  went  her 
way.  Then  she,  too,  shook  iiands,  and 
blandly  parted  with  the  astonislied  women. 
They  remained  behind,  and  laid  their  heads 
together,  much  subdued,  over  tliis  totally 
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now  light.  She  departed,  gently  victorious. 
This  little  demonstration  had  done  her  good. 
When  she  got  out  into  the  street,  however, 
she  fell  down  again  into  those  depths  of 
despair  out  of  which  she  had  lisen  so  bravely 
for  Arthur's  sake.  She  began  to  plan  how 
she  and  Susan  could  go  away— not  to  Lons- 
dale— never  again  to  Lonsdale — but  to  some 
unknown  place,  and  hide  their  shame-stricken 
heads.  She  was  so  weary  and  sick  in  her 
heart,  it  was  almost  a  comfort  to  think  of 
creeping  into  some  corner,  taking  her  poor 
darling  into  her  arms,  healing  those  dread- 
ful wounds  of  hers,  hiding  her  from  the  sight 
of  men.'  This  was  what  they  must  do  as 
soon  as  her  dearest  child  came  back — go  to 
Scotland,  perhaps,  or  into  the  primitive 
south  country,  where   nobody  knew  them, 

or but  softly,  who  was  this  ? 

A  new  claim  upon  the  overworked  anxious 
soul.  At  the  door  of  her  son's  house  stood 
a  carriage — an  open  carriage — luxurious  and 
handsome,  with  two  fine  horses  impatiently 
pawing  the  air,  and  a  very  fine  footman  at 
the  door,  talking  to  the  little  maid.  AVithin 
the  carriage,  the  same  beautiful  young  woman 
whom  Mrs.  Vincent  remembered  to  have 
seen  waving  a  lovely  hand  to  Arthur.  No 
doubt  it  was  Lady  Western.  The  beauty 
did  not  bewilder  Mrs.  Vincent  as  she  had 
bewildered  Mrs.  Vincent's  son  ;  but,  with  a 
thrill  of  mingled  pride,  admiration,  and 
disapproval,  she  hastened  forward  at  sight 
of  her.  Could  she  be  asking  for  Arthur  ? 
and  would  Arthur  have  ventured  to  love 
that  lovely  creature  in  her  radiance  of  wealth 
and  rank  ?  With  a  mother's  involuntary 
self-delusion  Mrs.  Vincent  looked  at  the 
beautiful  vision  as  at  Arthur's  possible  bride, 
and  was  proud  and  displeased  at  the  same 
moment ;  proud,  that  anything  so  lovely 
and  splendid  Avas  to  fall  to  her  son's  lot — 
disapproving,  that  Arthur's  chosen  should 
offer  a  mark  of  favor  even  to  Arthur,  so 
much  more  decided  than  accorded  with  the 
widow's  old-fashioned  notion  of  what  became 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Vincent  did  not  think  of 
the  other  figure  by  Lady  Western's  side — a 
man  of  great  height,  very  slight,  and  rapid 
in  his  movements,  with  a  long  brown  beard, 
and  thoughtful  eyes — eyes  which  lightened 
up  and  became  as  keen  as  they  were  dreamy, 
whenever  occasion  arose.  Why  should  the 
widow  look  at  him  ?     Slie  had  nothing  to  do 


to  come  into  momentary  contact  —  never 
more. 

"  Mr.  Vincent  aint  at  home — but  oh,  look 
year  !  here's  his  mother  as  can  tell  you  bet- 
ter nor  me,"  cried  the  half-frightened  maid 
at  the  door. 

"  His  mother  ?  "  said  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  the  carriage  ;  she  had  alighted  in  a 
moment,  and  was  by  Mrs.  Vincent's  side — 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Vincent's 
mother  !  I  am  Lady  Western — he  has  told 
you  of  me  ?  "  she  said,  taking  the  widow's 
hand  J  "take  us  in,  please,  and  let  us  talk 
to  you — we  will  not  tease  you — we  have 
something  important  to  say." 

"  Important  to  us — not  to  Mrs.  Vincent," 
said  the  gentleman  who  followed  her,  a 
remarkable  figure,  in  his  loose  light-colored 
morning  dress ;  and  his  eyes  fell  with  a 
remorseful  pity  upon  the  widow,  standing, 
drawn  back  and  self-restrained,  upon  the 
ground  of  her  conscious  misery,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  hope  that  they  brought  her 
news,  or  to  steel  herself  into  a  common- 
place aspect  of  civility.  This  man  had  a 
heart ;  he  looked  from  the  brilliant  creature 
before  him,  all  flushed  and  radiant  with  her 
own  happiness,  to  the  little  woman  by  her 
side,  in  her  pitiful  widow's  dress,  in  her  visi- 
ble paleness  and  desperation  of  self-control. 
It  was  he  who  had  brought  Lady  Western 
here  to  put  his  own  innocence  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  cruelty  of  that  selfish  impulse  struck 
him  now  as  he  saw  them  stand  together. 
"  Important  to  us — not  to  Mrs.  Vincent," 
he  said  again,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with 
devout  respect. 

"  Ah,  yes !  to  us,"  said  Lady  W^estern, 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  momentary  gleam 
of  love  and  happiness.  Then  the  pretty 
tender-hearted  creature  changed  her  look, 
and  composed  her  countenance  into  sympa- 
thy. *'  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Vincent ! "  she  said,  with  the  saddest  voice. 
At  this  the  widow  on  her  part  started,  and 
was  recalled  to  herself. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  Carlingford,"  said 
the  mild  little  woman,  drawing  up  her  tiny 
figure.  *'  I  do  not  know  what  has  procured 
me  this  pleasure — but  all  my  son's  friends 
are  welcome  to  me.  I  will  show  you  the 
way  up-stairs,"  she  continued,  going  up  be- 
fore them  with  the  air  of  dignity  which,  after 
the  hard  battles  and  encounters  and  bitter 


with  him.    This  once  in  their  life  they  were  '  wounds  of  this  day,  became  the  heroic  little 
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figure.  She  sent  Mary,  who  started  up  in 
dismay  at  her  entrance,  into  another  room, 
and  gave  Lady  Western  a  chair,  but  herself 
continued  standing,  always  the  conservator 
of  Arthur's  honor.  If  Arthur  loved  her, 
who  was  this  man  ?  why  did  such  glances 
pass  between  them  ?  Mrs.  Vincent  stood 
erect  before  Lady  Western,  and  did  not 
yield  even  to  the  winning  looks  for  which 
poor  Arthur  would  have  given  his  life. 

"  O  dear  Mrs.  Vincent,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you  !  "  said  Lady  Western  again  ;  "  I  know 
it  ail,  and  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think 
of  it.  I  will  be  your  friend  and  your  daugh- 
ter's friend  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  will  let 
me.  Oh,  don't  shut  your  heart  against  mo  ! 
Mr.  Vincent  trusts  me,  and  so  must  you  ; 
and  I  am  heart-broken  to  think  all  that  you 
must  have  gone  through " 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a  gasp. 
"  I — I  cannot  tell — what  you  mean,"  she 
articulated  with  difficulty,  holding  by  the 
*  table  to  support  herself,  but  looking  with 
unflinching  eyes  in  her  new  persecutor's 
face. 

"  Oh,  don't  shut  your  heart  against  me," 
cried  the  young  Dowager,  with  genuine 
tears  in  her  lovely  eyes.  **  This  gentle- 
man was  with  Mr.  Vincent  yesterday — he 
came  up  here  this  morning.  He  is — Mr. 
Fordham."  She  broke  off  abruptly  with  a 
terrified  cry.  But  Mrs.  Vincent  had  not 
died  or  fainted  standing  rigid  there  before 
her,  as  the  soft  creature  thought.  Her  eyes 
had  only  taken  that  blank  lustreless  gaze, 
because  the  force  of  emotion  beneath  was 
too  much  for  them,  and  inexpressible. 
Even  in  that  extremity,  it  was  in  the  wid- 
ow's heart,  wrung  to  desperation,  to  keep 
her  standing-ground  of  assumed  ignorance, 
and  not  to  know  what  this  sudden  ofier  of 
sympathy  could  mean. 

"  I  do  not  know — the  gentleman,"  she 
said,  slowly,  trying  to  make  the  shadow  of 
a  courtesy  to  him.  "  I  am  sorry  to  seem 
uncivil ;  but  I  am  tired  and  anxious.  What 
— what  did  you  want  of  me  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  little  outburst  of  uncontrollable  petu- 
lance, which  comforted  Lady  Western.  It 
was  a  very  natural  question.  -Surely,  in 
this  forlorn  room,  where  she  had  passed  so 
many  wretched  hours,  her  privacy  might 
have  been  sacred  ;  and  she  was  jealous  and 
angry  at  the  sight  of  Fordham  for  Arthur's 
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sake.  It  was  another  touch  in  the  univer- 
sal misery.  She  looked  at  Lady  Western's 
beauty  with  an  angry  heart.  For  these 
two,  who  ventured  to  come  to  her  in  their 
happiness,  afii-onting  her  anguish,  was  Ar- 
thur's heart  to  be  broken  too  ? 

"  We  wanted — our  own  ends,"  said  Ford- 
ham, coming  forward.  *'  I  was  so  cruel  as 
to  think  of  myself,  and  that  you  would 
prove  it  was  another  who  had  assumed  my 
name.  Forgive  me — it  was  I  who  brought 
Lady  Western  here ;  and  if  either  of  us  can 
serve  you,  or  your  daughter  —  or  your 
son — "  added  Fordham,  turning  red,  and 
looking  round  at  his  beautiful  compan- 
ion  

Mrs.  Vincent  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  made  a  hasty  gesture  of  impatience, 
and  pointed  to  the  door.  "  I  am  not  well 
enough,  nor  hap^Dy  enough,  to  be  civil," 
cried  Arthur's  mother ;  "  we  want  nothing 
— nothing."  Her  voice  failed  her  in  this 
unlooked-for  exasperation.  A  few  bitter 
tears  came  welling  up  hot  to  her  eyes.  It 
was  very  different  from  the  stupor  of  agony 
— it  was  a  blaze  of  short-lived  passion, 
which  almost  relieved,  by  its  sense  of 
resentment  and  indignation,  a  heart  worn 
out  with  other  emotions.  Fordham  him- 
self, filled  with  compunction,  led  Lady 
Western  to  the  door ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
kind,  foolish  heart  of  the  young  beauty  to 
leave  this  poor  woman  in  peace.  She  came 
back  and  seized  Mrs.  Vincent's  trembling 
hands  in  her  own ;  she  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  to  comfort  her ;  she  would 
have  kissed  the  widow,  who  drew  back,  and, 
half  fainting  with  fatigue  and  excitement, 
still  kept  her  erect  position  by  the  table. 
Finally,  she  went  away  in  tears,  no  other 
means  of  showing  her  sympathy  being  prac- 
ticable. Mrs.  Vincent  dropped  down  on  her 
knees  beside  the  table  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone,  and  leaned  her  aching,  throbbing  head 
upon  it.  Oh,  dreadful  lingering  day,  which, 
was  not  yet  half  gone !  Unconsciously  groans 
of  suffering,  low  but  repeated,  came  out  of 
her  heart.  The  sound  brought  Mary,  with 
whom  no  concealment  was  possible,  and  who 
gave  what  attendance  and  what  sympathy 
she  might  to  her  mistress'  grievous  trouble. 
Perhaps  the  work  of  this  dreadful  day  was 
less  hard  than  the  vigil  to  which  the  mother 
had  now  to  nerve  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  had  slept  ?  A 
moment  ago  and  it  was  daylight — a  red 
sunset  afternoon :  now  the  pale  half  light, 
struggling  with  the  black  darkness,  filled 
the  apartment.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
where  Mary  had  laid  her,  and  by  her  side, 
upon  a  chair  within  her  reach,  was  some  tea 
untasted,  which  Mary  must  have  brought 
after  she  had  fiillen  into  that  momentary 
slumber.  The  fire  burned  brightly,  with 
occasional  little  outbreaks  of  flame.  Such 
a  silence  seemed  in  the  house — silence  that 
crept  and  shuddered — and  to  think  she 
should  have  slept ! 

The  night  had  found  covert  in  all  the 
corners,  so  dark  they  were ;  but  one  pale 
line  of  light  came  from  the  window,  and 
the  room  had  a  little  ruddy  centre  in  the 
fire.  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  the  poignant  an- 
guish of  her  awakening,  grew  supersti- 
tious ;  some  other  breath  —  some  other 
presence — seemed  in  the  room  besides  her 
own.  She  called  "Mary,"  but  there  was 
no  answer.  In  her  excited  condition  any- 
thing was  possible — the  bounds  of  the  liv- 
ing world  and  the  possible  seemed  gone 
forever.  She  might  see  anything  —  hear 
anything — in  the  calm  of  her  desperation. 
She  got  up,  and  hastily  lighted  the  candle 
which  stood  on  the  table.  As  she  looked 
over  the  little  light  a  great  cry  escaped  her. 
What  was  it  ?  rising  darkly,  rising  slowly, 
out  of  the  shadows  in  which  it  had  been 
crouching,  a  huddled  indistinct  figure.  Oh, 
God !  not  Susan !  not  her  child !  As  it 
rose  slowly  facing  her,  the  widow  cried 
aloud  once  more,  and  put  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  vision. 
Ghastly  white,  with  fixed,  dilated  eyes — 
•with  a  figure  dilated  and  grandiose — like  a 
statue  stricken  into  marble,  raised  to  grand- 
eur— could  it  be  Susan  who  stood  there, 
without  a  word,  without  a  movement,  only 
with  a  blank  dark  gaze  at  the  horrified 
woman,  who  dared  not  meet  those  dreadful 
eyes  ?  When  life  rallied  in  Mrs.  Vincent's 
horror-stricken  heart,  she  went  to  the  ghastly 
creature,  and  put  w^arm  arms  round  it,  and 
called  it  Susan  !  Susan  !  Had  it  any  con- 
sciousness at  all,  this  dreadful  ghost?  had  it 
•come  fiom  another  world  ?  The  mother 
'kissed  it  with  lips  that  woke  no  answer — 
held  it  motionless  in  her  trembling  arms. 
She  cried  again  aloud — a  great  outcry — no 


longer  fearing  anything.  What  were  ap- 
pearances now  ?  If  it  was  Susan,  it  was 
Susan  dead  whom  she  held,  all  unyielding 
and  terrible,  in  her  warm  human  arms. 

Mary  heard  and  came  with  exclamations 
of  terror  and  sympathy.  They  got  her  be- 
tween them  to  the  fire,  and  chafed  her  chill 
hands  and  feet.  Nobody  knew  how  she 
had  got  in,  where  she  had  come  from  ;  no 
one  was  with  her — no  one  had  admitted 
her.  She  sat  a  marble  woman  in  the  chair 
where  they  had  placed  her,  unresistant, 
only  gazing,  gazing  —  turning  her  awful 
eyes  after  her  mother.  At  last  she  drew 
some  long  gasping  breaths,  and,  with  a 
shudder  which  shook  her  entire  frame, 
seemed  to  come  to  herself.  "  I  am  Susan 
Vincent,"  said  the  awful  ghost.  No  tears, 
nor  cries,  nor  wild  pressure  of  her  moth- 
er's arms,  nor  entreaties  poured  into  her 
cold  ear,  could  extract  any  other  words. 
Mrs.  Vincent  lost  her  self-possession :  she 
rushed  out  of  the  room  for  remedies — rung 
the  bell  —  called  for  Arthu»  in  a  voice  of 
despair  —  could  nobody  help  her,  even  in 
this  horrible  crisis  ?  When  she  had  roused 
the  house  she  recollected  herself,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  the  wondering  strangers, 
and  returned  once  more  to  her  hopeless 
task.  "  O  Mary  !  what  are  we  to  do  ?  O 
Susan,  my  child,  my  darling !  speak  to  your 
poor  mother,"  cried  the  widow;  but  the 
marble  figure  in  the  chair,  which  was  Susan, 
made  no  reply.  It  began  to  shiver  with 
dreadful  trembling  fits  —  to  be  convulsed 
with  long  gasping  sobs.  *'  I  am  —  Susan 
—  Susan  Vincent*"  —  it  said  at  intervals, 
with  a  pitiful  iteration.  The  sight  of 
her  daughter  in  this  frightful  condition, 
coming  after  all  her  fatigue  and  strain  of 
excitement,  unnerved  Mrs.  Vincent  com- 
pletely. She  had  locked  the  door  in  her 
sudden  dismay.  She  was  kneeling,  clasp- 
ing Susan's  knees — wasting  vain  adjurations 
upon  her  —  driven  beyond  hope,  beyond 
sense,  beyond  capacity.  Little  rustic  Mary 
had  all  the  weight  of  the  emergency  thrown 
upon  her  shoulders.  It  was  she  who  called 
to  the  curious  landlady  outside  to  send  for 
the  doctor,  and  who  managed  to  get  Susan 
put  into  her  mother's  bed.  When  they  had 
succeeded  in  laying  her  down  there,  a  long 
interval,  that  seemed  like  years,  passed 
before  Dr.  llider  came.  The  bed  was  oppo- 
site the  window,  through  which  the  palo 
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rays  of  the  twilight  were  still  trembling. 
The  candle  on  the  other  side  showed  Mrs. 
Vincent  walking  about  the  room  wringing 
her  hands,  now  and  then  coming  to  the 
bedside  to  look  at  the  unconscious  form 
there,  rent  by  those  gasping  sobs,  uttering 
those  dreadful  words.  Mary  stood  crying  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  for  the  widow,  her 
eyes  were  tearless — her  heart  in  an  intoler- 
able fever  of  suffering.  She  could  not  bear 
it.  She  said  aloud  she  could  not  bear  it — 
she  could  not  bear  it !  Then  she  returned 
again  to  call  vainly  on  her  child,  her  child  ! 
Her  strength  had  given  way — she  had  spent 
all  her  reserves,  and  had  nothing  to  resist 
this  unexpected  climax  of  misery. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Dr.  Rider  came. 
Mary  hold   the  candle  for  him   as  he  felt 
Susan's  pulse,  and  examined  her  wide-open 
eyes.     The  doctor  knew  nothing  about  her 
any  more  than  if  he  had  not  been  a  doctor. 
He  said  it  must  have  been  some  dreadful 
mental  shock,  with  inquiring  looks  at  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  began  to  recover  herself.     He 
put  back  the  heavy  locks  of  golden  brown 
hair,  which  had  been  loosened  down  from 
Susan's  head,  and  said  he  was  afraid  there 
was  pressure  on  the  brain.     What  could  he 
say  ? — he  knew  nothing  more  about  it.     He 
left  some  simple  directions,  said  he  would 
send  some  medicine,  and  took  Mrs.  Vincent 
into  a  comer  to  ask  what  it  was.     *'  Some 
severe  mental  shock  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Rider ; 
but,  before  she  could  reply,  a  cab  drove 
rapidly  up  to  the  door,  and  sounds  of  a  sud- 
den arrival  were  audible  in  the  house.    "  O 
doctor,  thank  God,  my  son  is  come — now  I 
can  bear  it,"  said  the  widow.    Dr.  Rider, 
who  was  of  a  compassionate  nature,  waited 
with  pitying  eyes   till  the  minister  should 
come  up,  and  went  to  take  another  look  at 
the  patient,  relieved  to  think  he  could  speak 
to  her  brother,  instead  of  racking  her  moth- 
er's heart.     Mrs.  Vincent  grew  calm  in  the 
sudden   consolation  of  thinking  Arthur  at 
hand.     She  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  yearning  for  her 
son,  the  only  living  creature  from  whom  she 
could  have  entire  sympathy.     Was  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  speak  so  loudly  as 
they  came  up-stairs  ? — could  he  be  bringing 
a  stranger  with  him  to  Susan's  sick  room  ?  j 
Her  heart  began  to  beat  louder  with  mingled  j 
expectation   and  displeasure.     It  was  not 
like  Arthur — and  there  was  no  sound  of  his  I 
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voice  in  the  noise  that  swept  up  the  stair. 
She  rose  up  instinctively  as  the  footsteps 
approached — heavy  steps,  not  like  her  son's. 
Then  the  door  was  throAvn  open.  It  was 
not  Arthur  who  stood  upon  the  dim  threshold. 
It  was  a  stranger  in  a  rough  travelling  coat, 
excited,  resolute,  full  of  his  own  errand. 
He  made  a  stride  into  the  room  to  the  bed- 
side, thrusting  Mrs.  Vincent  aside,  not  wit- 
tingly, but  because  she  was  in  his  way. 
Mary  stood  at  the  other  side  with  the  doc- 
tor, holding  up  the  one  pale  candle,  which 
threw  a  flickering  light  upon  the  marble 
white  figure  on  the  bed,  and  the  utter  con- 
sternation and  surprise  in  Dr.  Rider's  face. 
Mrs.  Vincent,  too  much  alarmed  and  aston- 
ished to  offer  any  resistance,  followed  the 
man  who  had  thus  entered  into  her  sanctu- 
ary of  anguish.  He  knew  what  he  was  do- 
ing, though  nobody  else  did.  He  went 
straightforward  to  the  bed,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  lay  it  on  Susan's  shoulder. 
"You're  wanted,  miss,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Come — I  aint  agoing  to  be  hard  on  you — 
don't  make  no  row.  Time  enough  to  be  sick 
where  you're  going.  I've  come  after  you 
every  step,  and  you  aint  clever  enough  to 
deceive  me." 

Mrs.  Vincent  rushed  forward  to  him,  and 
seized  the  fellow  by  the  arm—"  Leave  the 
room ! "  she  cried  with  sudden  passion — 
"  He  has  made  some  impudent  mistake, 
doctor.  God  help  me!— will  you  let  my 
child  be  insulted  ?  Leave  the  room,  sir — 
leave  the  room,  I  say  !  This  is  my  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Vincent,  lying  here.  Mary,  ring 
the  bell — he  must  be  turned  out  of  the  room. 
Doctor,  doctor,  you  are  a  man;  you  will 
never  let  my  child  be  insulted  because  her 
brother  is  away." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  cried  Dr.  Rider 
— "  go  outside  and  I  will  come  and  speak  to 
you.  Miss  Vincent  is  in  a  most  dangerous 
state— perhaps  dying.     If  you  know  her — " 

"Know  her,  doctor!  you  are  speaking  of 

my  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  faced 

I  the  intruder  with  blazing  eyes.     The  man 

!  held  his  ground,  not  impertinently,  but  with 

steadiness. 

*'  I  know  her  fast  enough,"  he  said  ;  "  I've 
tracked  her  every  stop  of  the  way  ;  not  to 
hurt  the  lady's  feelings,  I  can't  help  what 
I'm  doing,  sir.  It's  murder  ; — I  can't  let  her 
out  o*  my  sight." 

Mrs.  Vincent  clasued  her  hands  together 
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with  a  grasp  of  desperation.  "  What  is 
murder  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
through  the*  room.  The  doctor,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror,  repeated  the  same  ques- 
tion. Murder!  it  seemed  to  ring  through 
the  shuddering  house. 

"  It's  hard  upon  a  lady,  not  to  say  her 
mother,"  said  the  man,  compassionately ; 
"  but  I  have  to  do  my  duty.  I  have  to  ar- 
rest Susan  "Vincent  for  wilful  murder.  I 
came  off  afore  the  crowner  had  sat ;  but 
there  wasn't  no  doubt  it  would  be  brought 
in  wilful.  Don't  fret,  ma'am,"  he  added, 
with  a  glance  of  pity,  "  them  young  and 
pretty  ones  get  off  sometimes ;  and,  to  bo 
sure,  it  aint  proved  again  her  yet;  but  I 
must  do  my  duty.  She  come  here  in  her 
senses,  and  it's  suspicious  to  be  took  so 
sudden.     I  daren't  let  her  out  of  my  sight." 

There  was  a  dreadful  pause.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent looked  up  at  the  two  men  before  her 
with  a  heart-rending  appeal  in  her  eyes. 
Would  anybody  tell  her  what  it  meant  ? — 
would  nobody  interfere  for  Susan?  She 
moaned  aloud  inarticulate  in  her  voiceless 
misery.  "  And  Arthur  is  not  here  ! "  was 
the  outcry  which  at  last  burst  from  her 
heart.  She  was  beyond  feeling  what  this 
was — her  senses  were  confused  with  exti-em- 
ity  of  suffering.  She  only  felt  that  another 
blow  had  been  dealt  at  her,  and  that  Arthur 
was  not  here  to  help  to  bear  it.  Then  the 
stranger,  who  had  put  himself  so  horribly  in 
possession  of  Susan's  sick-room,  once  more 
began  to  speak.  The  widow  could  not  tell 
what  he  said — the  voice  rang  in  her  ears 
like  a  noise  of  unmeaning  sound,  but  it 
stirred  her  to  a  flush  of  female  passion,  as 
violent  as  it  was  short-lived.  She  sprang 
forward  and  took  hold  of  his  arm  with  her 
white,  little,  trembling  hand :  "  Not  here — 
not  here  !  "  cried  the  mother  in  her  passion. 
With  iier  feeble  force  excited  into  something 
irresistible,  she  put  the  astonished  stranger 
out  of  the  room  before  he  knew  what  she 
was  doing.  If  an  infant  had  done  it  the  man 
could  not  have  been  more  utterly  astonished. 
Outside,  the  people  of  the  house  were  stand- 
ing in  an  excited  group.  She  thrust  the 
dreadful  messenger  of  justice  out  with  those 
hands  that  shook  with  tremors  of  anguish 
and  weakness.  She  shut  the  door  upon  him 
with  all  her  feeble  strength,  locked  it,  put  a 
chair  against  it;  then  she  stumbled  and  fell 
as  she  stretched  out  for  another — fell  down 
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upon  her  knees,  poor  soul !  and  remained 
so,  forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  how  she  came 
there,  and  gradually,  by  instinct,  putting  to- 
gether the  hands  which  trembled  like  leaves 
in  the  wind—"  Lord,  Lord ! "  cried  the 
mother,  hovering  on  the  wild  verge  between 
passion  and  insensibility.  She  called  him 
by  name  only  as  utter  anguish  only  knows 
how ;  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him  ;  she  could 
only  call  upon  him  by  his  name. 

Dr.  Rider  took  the  half-insensible  form 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  bed- 
side, where  Susan  still  lay  motionless  with 
her  eyes  wide  open,  in  an  awful  abstraction 
and  unconsciousness.  He  put  Mrs.  Vincent 
tenderly  into  the  chair,  and  held  the  hands 
that  shook  with  that  palsied  irrestrainable 
tremor.  "  No  one  can  bring  her  to  life  but 
you,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  the  face  of  the 
miserable  mother  towards  her  child.  "  She 
has  kept  her  senses  till  she  reached  you ; 
when  she  was  here  she  no  longer  wanted 
them  ;  she  has  left  her  life  in  your  hands." 
He  held  those  hands  fast  as  he  spoke ; 
pressed  them  gently,  but  firmly ;  repeated 
his  words  over  again.  "In  your  hands,** 
said  the  doctor  once  more,  struck  to  his 
heart  with  horror  and  pity.  Susan's  bare 
beautiful  arm  lay  on  the  coverlid,  white, 
round,  and  full,  like  marble.  The  doctor, 
who  had  never  seen  the  fair  Saxon  girl  who 
was  Mrs.  Vincent's  daughter  a  week  ago, 
thought  in  his  heart  that  this  full  developed 
form  and  face,  rapt  to  graiideur  by  the 
extremity  of  woe,  gave  no  contradiction  to 
the  accusation  he  had  just  heard  with  so 
much  horror.  That  week  had  obliterated 
Susan's  soft  girlish  innocence  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  eighteen  years.  She  was  a 
grand  form  as  she  lay  there  upon  that  bed 
— might  have  loved  to  desperation — fallen 
— killed.  Unconsciously  he  uttered  aloud 
the  thought  in  his  heart — "  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  she  should  die  !  " 

Then  the  mother  rose.  Once  more  her 
painful  senses  came  back  to  the  woman  who 
was  still  the  minister's  mother,  and,  even  in 
this  hideous  dream  of  misery,  had  not  for- 
gotten the  habits  of  her  life.  "  When  my 
son  comes  he  will  settle  it  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent.  "  I  expect  him — any  time — he 
may  come  any  minute.  Some  one  has  made 
— a  mistake.  I  don't  know  what  that  man 
said  ;  but  he  has  made — a  mistake,  doctor. 
My  son,  Mr.  Vincent,  will  sec  to  all  that. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Tell  me  what 
we  are  to  do  for  my  child.  Cut  off  her 
hair  ?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  anything !  I  don't 
mind  it,  though  it  is  a  sacrifice.  She  has 
had — a — a  great  fright,  doctor.     She  could 
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not  tell  me  particulars.  When  her  brother 
comes  home,  we  will  hear  all,"  said  the 
widow,  looking  with  a  jealous  gaze  in  his 
eyes  to  see  if  he  believed  her.  Tlie  scene 
altogether  overcame  Dr.  Rider.  He  turned 
away  and  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  took  a  glass  of  water  from  the  table 
before  he  could  answer  her  or  meet  that 
appeal.  Then  he  soothed  her  as  he  best 
could  with  directions  about  Susan.  He 
went  away  immediately  to  come  back  in  an 
hour,  if  perhaps  there  might  be  any  change 
— so  he  said  ;  but,  in  reality,  he  wanted  to 
escape,  to  hear  this  dreadful  story,  to  think 
^  what  was  best.  Friendless,  with  nobody 
near  to  protect  them,  and  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice waiting  at  the  door,  what  were  these 
women  to  do  ?  perhaps  death  waited  closer 
than  the  visible  messenger  of  fate.  Would 
it  be  well  to  stay  that  more  merciful  execu- 
tioner on  his  way  ? 

The  doctor  found  the  officer  outside  the 
door,  waiting,  not  without  pity,  at  his  post. 
He  heard  what  was  this  man's  version  of 
the  strange  tragedy — strange,  and  yet  not 
unfamiliar  to  human  ears.  The  young 
woman  had  been  betrayed  and  ruined.  In 
wild  vengeance  and  misery  she  had  seized 
one  of  her  seducer's  pistols  and  shot  him 
through  the  head — such  was  the  story.  And 
now  she  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, tracked  step  by  step  by  the  avenger. 
The  whole  house  was  in  a  tumult,  as  may 
be  supposed.  The  indignant  landlady,  who 
was  a  member  of  Salem,  could  scarcely  be 
prevented  going  into  the  jealously  closed 
room  and  turning  out  the  unhappy  criminal. 
Another  lodger,  a  nervous  woman,  had  al- 
ready collected  her  goods  to  liy  from  the 
place.  Outside,  a  crowd  was  collected  round 
the  door.  Murder !  the  dreadful  word  passed 
from  lip  to  lip.  It  thrilled  half  through  Car- 
lingford  before  an  hour  was  past.  When 
the  doctor  had  persuaded  the  hesitating 
policeman  that  his  prisoner  could  not  be 
removed,  and  he  sent  a  message  by  the  tele- 
graph that  he  had  secured  her,  the  messen- 
ger could  scarcely  pass  through  the  palpitat- 
ing throng  in  front  of  that  house  hitherto  so 
irreproachable.  Its  mistress  sat  sobbing  in 
the  hall,  wringing  her  hands  over  the  ruin 
of  her  occupation.  Already  Tozer  had  set 
out  from  his  shop,  red  with  anger,  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  a  rumor,  or  to  disown  all  con- 
nection with  this  disgraceful  relation  of  the 
minister.  And  still  Arthur  had  not  ap- 
peared to  stand  by  the  miserable  women  in 
this  horrible  climax  of  fate. 

When  the  doctor  went  back  to  the  room 
where  Susan  was,  he  found  Mrs.  Vincent  in 
a  state  of  agitated  activity.  Mary  and  she 
were  flitting  about  the  room  moving  lights 
before  Susan's  eyes,  making  what  noises  they 
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could  with  the  furniture,  keeping  a  fantastic 
commotion  about  the  bed.  *'  She  stirred, 
doctor,  and  we  were  trying  to  rouse  her," 
said  the  widow,  who  had  put  everything  but 
Susan's  bodily  extremity  from  her  eyes  at 
the  moment.  The  doctor,  who  was  desper- 
ate, and  whose  heart  was  moved,  resorted 
to  desperate  measures.  He  gathered  them 
about  the  bed,  set  Mrs.  Vincent  to  support 
the  insensible  form,  and  raising  that  white 
marble  arm  which  had  developed  into  such 
glorious  proportion,  touched  the  swollen  blue 
vein  with  his  lancet.  The  touch  acted  like 
magic.  In  another  moment  she  had  strug- 
gled up  out  of  her  mother's  grasp,  and  thrown 
out  the  arm  from  which  the  blood  flowed,  up 
above  her  head  :  the  crimson  stream  caught 
her  wild  eye  as  she  raised  her  arm  in  the  air. 
A  convulsive  shudder  shook  her  frame.  She 
threw  herself  over  on  her  face  with  a  cry  of 
horror,  far  more  than  a  match,  in  her  strength 
of  youth  and  passion,  for  the  agitated  arms 
that  held  her.  "  Mother,  mother,  mother !  it  is 
his  blood  !  it  is  his  life  !  "  cried  that  despair- 
ingvoice.  The  confused  bed,  the  convulsed 
frame,  the  flowing  blood,  all  pitifully  lighted 
up  by  Mary's  candle,  made  up  of  themselves 
a  scene  like  murder  ;  and  Dr.  Rider  vainly 
tried  to  forget  the  dreadful  words  which 
forced  upon  his  mind  their  untimely  testi- 
mony. He  shuddered  at  the  touch  of  that 
white  woman's  hand  as  he  bound  up  the 
wounded  arm.  He  withdrevv^  his  eyes  from 
the  pallid  grandeur  of  the  stricken  face.  In 
spite  of  himself,  horror  mingled  with  his 
■  pity.  A  heavier  stain  was  upon  her  than 
;  those  crimson  traces  on  her  pearly  skin. 
\  Other  words  followed  in  an  incoherent  stream. 
I  Fever  of  the  heart  and  brain  burning  up  into 
I  consuming  frenzy  had  seized  upon  this  lost 
creature,  who  was  no  longer  a  girl  or  inno- 
cent. Ere  long  they  had  to  send  not  only 
for  nurses,  but  men,  to  restrain  her  delirium. 
She,  raving  with  a  wild  madness  which  be- 
j  trayed  in  every  wandering  exclamation  the 
[  horror  upon  her  soul,  lay  desperate  in  the 
room  which  had  enclosed  for  so  many  linger- 
ing hours  her  mother's  anguish  of  suspense 
and  fear.  With  only  one  thin  wall  between, 
her  pursuer  sat  pricking  his  quick  ears,  sorry, 
yet  watchful,  noting  down  what  words  he 
caught,  intent  that  his  prisoner  should  not 
escape  him.  AVhile,  outside,  the  crowd  col- 
lected in  the  quiet  street,  pointing  up  to  the 
windows,  asking  each  other  if  "  he "  or 
"  she  "  were  caught ;  waiting  with  hopes  of 
seeing  the  murderer  brought  out,  and  whis- 
pering among  themselves  different  versions 
of  the  dreadful  story.  Such  was  the  scene 
upon  which  Arthur  Vincent,  not  unwarned, 
yet  incredulous,  came  suddenly  with  eyes  of 
horror  and  wild  indignation  as  he  reached 
his  own  door. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
PHOFESSOR  CAIRNES  ON  Till':  SLAVE 
POWKR.* 

This  book   gathers  up  with  a   masterly 
hand  all  the  manifold  signs  of  the  economi- 
cal and  political  character  of  the  Slave  States' 
Confederation,  traces  them  into  their  effects 
on  the  recent  revolt,  and  argues  from  them 
to  the  results  of  either  partial  or  complete 
Southern  success.     There  is  no   fact  in  it, 
nothing   except   the  mode  of  presentation, 
"which  it  was  not  easily  possible  to  gather 
from  the  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Russell, 
of  Kilwhiss,  on  the  Agriculture  of  North 
America,  and  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  various  in- 
valuable works.    Indeed,  in  his  ethical  delin- 
eation of  the  characteristic  results  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Cairnes  might  have  very  much  extended 
his  picture  without  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  demonstrable  truth.     Still  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly able  as  well  as  exceedingly  oppor- 
tune.   It  will  do  much  to  arrest  the  extraor- 
dinary tide  of  sympathy  with  the  South  which 
the  clever  misrepresentations  of  Southern 
advocates  have  managed  to  set  running,  in 
this  country,  and  to  imprint  the  picture  of  a 
modern   slave  community  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  thoughtful  men.    A  better  exposi- 
tion of  the  general  grounds  on  which  the 
few  sturdy  organs  of  anti-slavery  policy  in 
England  have  fought  the  battle   of  public 
opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.     Com- 
pared with  the  special  and  often  inconsistent 
pleas  of  the  advocates  of  the  South,  this 
book  has  all  the  advantage  of  strong  logical 
coherence  and  a  true  centre  of  thought.     It 
is  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Spence  and  his 
coadjutors  that  they  cannot,  in  addressing 
an  English  audience,  display  the  focus  of 
their  case  at   all,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  it  as  decently  out  of  sight  as  may  be. 
Mr.  Cairnes  brings  it  out  into  full  view,  and 
throws   upon  it   the  concentrated  light  of 
economic  and  political   science  ;    nor  is  he 
in  the  least  concerned  to  apologize  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  North.     He  shows  us 
very  plainly  the  true  position  of  both  parties, 
and  leaves  us  with  the  deep  impression  that 
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if  ever  a  cause  was  intrinsically  and  wholly 
evil  it  is  the  cause  of  the  South ;  while  the 
Northern  cause,  though  by  no  means  sub- 
lime, not  even  up  to  the  level  of  the  high- 
est popular  movements,  is  still  full  of  re- 
spectable and  patriotic  elements,  though 
these  are  often  mixed  with  petty  and  vulgar 
alloys. 

Availing  ourselves  not  only  of  Mr.  Cairnes* 
book,  but  of  the  excellent  materials  which 
he  has  himself  used,  we  will  attempt  to  re- 
produce in  miniature  the  essential  features 
of  those  slave   communities  on   behalf  of 
which  so  many  appeals  have  been  lately  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  whose  right  to  their  own 
independence  is  grounded  on  the  audacious 
claim  to  keep  an  interior  community,  nearly 
as  large  as  their  own,  in  abject  and  miser- 
able dependence,  as  well  as  to  extend  this 
system  indefinitely  both  in  space  and  time. 
The  best  thing  that  you  can  say  of  any 
society  of  human  beings  is,  that  their  asso- 
ciation tends  to  develop  higher  and  higher 
qualities  in  them  as  time  goes  on — that  the 
human  ties  and  virtues  accumulate — that  the 
religious,   moral,   and  intellectual  level  is 
raised, — that  human  nature  is  as  it  were, 
put  out  at  interest  in  that  society,  the  social 
influences  being  on  the  whole  a  great  gain 
to  the  individual  units.     One  of  the  next 
best  things  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  the 
spot  of  earth  on  which  the  society  is  placed 
is  enriched  by  its  abode  there— that  nature, 
instead   of  being  robbed,   gains   increased 
power  of  production  from  human  efforts— 
that  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  oppor- 
tunities which  one  generation  leaves  to  the 
next  are  vastly  richer,  and  richer  even  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  who  are  to  bene- 
fit by  them,  than  it  found.     Again,  perhaps 
the  third  best  thing  that  you  can  say  of  any 
human  society  i:,  that  it  fosters  and  devel- 
ops the  best  elements  in  all  societies  that 
are  in  contact  with  it — that  it  difi'uses  its  own 
vital  energy  without  attacking  or  undermin- 
ing that  of  its  neighbors.     In  other  words,  a 
society  is  good  if  it  is  jealously  conservative 
of  all  the  best  elements  within  itself— of  the 
powerful  agents  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
natiu-e,    and   if  it  exerts  the  same  healthy 
conservative  attraction  over  the  best  ele- 
ments in  neighboring  societies  ;  it  is  better 
still  if,  as  will  generally  be  the  case,  in  the 
very  effort  to  preserve,  it  enlarges,  enriches, 
and  develops  all  these  elements. 
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Now  we  say  deliberately,  that  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  proves  that  in  all  these  respects 
the  Slave  Confederation  in  America  is  evil 
in  the  most  exaggerated  degree.  It  exhausts 
man  and  his  energies  ;  it  exhausts  Nature 
and  her  energies  ;  and  by  the  law  of  its  ex- 
istence it  is  aggressive  and  destructive  to  the 
life  of  neighboring  States.  No  one  who 
studies  the  political,  social,  and  physical 
phenomena  of  the  Southern  States  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  are  guilty  of  this 
treble  destructiveness ;  that  they  deteriorate 
rapidly  all  the  human  beings  associated  in 
them,  that  as  a  consequence  they  deteriorate 
rapidly  the  mere  material  scene  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  and,  finally,  that  they  are  necessa- 
rily driven  into  either  corrupting  or  violently 
attacking  their  next  neighbors.  As  the  sys- 
tem culminates,  everything  in  them  gets 
worse  ;  the  old  Slave  States  are  worse  than 
they  were ;  the  new  Slave  States  are  worse 
than  the  old  Slave  States  ;  the  slaves  on  the 
cotton  plantations  are  more  degraded  ani- 
mals than  the  slaves  on  the  tobacco  planta- 
tions ;  the  owners  of  the  cotton  plantations 
are  more  narrow,  furious,  and  passionate 
than  the  owners  of  the  Old  Dominion  ;  the 
more  nearly  the  abstract  ideal  of  the  slave 
system  is  approached  the  greater  is  the  de- 
struction, moral  and  physical,  which  it 
spreads  around  and  leaves  behind  it.  For 
what  is  this  ideal  of  a  slave  community  ?  It 
is  not  that  in  which  a  well-marked  class  of 
men  are  made  the  servile  instruments  of  the 
exaction  of  the  largest  possible  permanent 
production  from  a  given  soil, — for  that  one 
little  conservative  condition  "  permanent  " 
would  soon  begin  to  rectify  the  worst  funda- 
mental features  of  the  system  ;  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  certain  skill  and  education  in  the 
slave,  a  certain  considerateness  and  ingenu- 
ity in  the  master  which  would  soon  bring  a 
vast  amount  of  qualifying  influences  to  amel- 
iorate the  relation  ;  and  it  would  ensure  also 
an  accumulation  of  physical  wealth  and  moral 
opportunities  in  one  spot.  No ;  it  is  a  sys- 
tem in  which  a  class  of  men  well-defined  by 
outward  color  are  made  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  the  largest  possible  exaction  of 
wealth  from  a  continually  changing  scene, — 
the  principle  of  the  system  being  that  di- 
rectly nature  needs  more  art  from  them  than 
the  commonest  use  of  their  physical  strength 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  can  extract, 
they  are  pushed  on  to  new  soils  where  Na- 
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ture  still  gives  with  so  much  prodigality  that 
more  than  this  is  not  needed.  This  is,  we 
say,  the  ideal  of  the  slave  system  not  yet 
reached  in  the  older,  but  only  in  the  new. 
Cotton  States.  It  is  the  ideal,  because  in 
these  latter  States  alone  a  forced  animal  la- 
bor^  not  merely  destitute  of,  but  wholly  in- 
consistent with,  the  smallest  skill  or  human 
education,  is  regarded  as  the  proper  and 
highest  fruit  of  slave  labor.  It  is  seen  that 
under  highly  favorable  natural  circumstances 
the  soil  will  yield  richly  without  any  care  or 
culture  beyond  mere  soulless  industry  ;  it  is 
seen  that  these  are  the  very  circumstances, 
and  the  only  circumstances,  favorable  to 
keeping  a  large  slave  class  in  hopeless  deg- 
radation ;  and,  therefore,  directly  nature  has 
been  plundered  of  its  superficial  fecundity  in 
one  spot,  this  devastating  horde  of  human 
hoes  are  pushed  on  to  another  whence  arises, 
as  we  said,  the  triple  result :  (1)  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  man ;  (2)  of  the  exhaustion  of 
nature ;  (3)  of  the  aggressive  pressure  on 
the  limits  of  neighboring  States. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  barely  illustrate  these  three  intrinsic 
and  necessary  characteristics  of  the  essence 
of  slave  societies  carried  out  fully  according 
to  the  fundamental  idea.  For  the  first,  the 
essential  depression  and  exhaustion  of  the 
laborer,  take  for  instance  the  following  illus- 
tration from  Mr.  Olmsted : — 

**  Throughout  the  South-West  the  negroes, 
as  a  rule,  appear  to  be  worked  much  harder 
than  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern-  Slave 
States.  I  do  not  think  they  accomplish  as 
much  in  the  same  time  as  agricultural  la- 
borers at  the  North  usually  do,  but  they 
certainly  labor  much  harder,  and  more  unre- 
mittingly. They  are  constantly  and  steadily 
driven  up  to  their  work,  and  the  stupid, 
plodding,  machine-like  manner  in  which  they 
labor,  is  painful  to  witness.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  hoe-gangs.  One  of 
them  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  hands 
(for  the  force  of  two  plantations  was  work- 
ing together),  moving  across  the  field  in 
parallel  lines,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
precision.  I  repeatedly  rode  through  the 
lines  at  a  canter,  with  other  horsemen,  often 
coming  upon  them  suddenly,  without  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  change  or  interruption 
in  the  dogged  action  of  the  laborers,  or 
causing  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
to  lift  an  eye  from  the  ground.  I  hud  no- 
ticed the  same  thing  witii  smaller  numbers 
before,  but  here,  considering  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  that  strangers  could  but  very 
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rarely  visit  the  plantation,  it  amazed  me 
very  much.  I  think  it  told  a  more  painful 
story  than  any  I  had  ever  heard,  of  the 
cruelty  of  slavery.  It  was  emphasized  by  a 
tall  and  powerful  negro  who  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  frequently  crack- 
ing his  whip,  and  calling  out  in  the  surliest 
manner,  to  one  and  another,  *  Shove  y^ur 
hoe,  there !  shove  your  hoe  ! '  ButI  never 
saw  him  strike  any  one  with  the  whip." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  slaves  who  are  pre- 
maturely exhausted  by  the  social  system  of 
slavery ;  the  slave-owners  are  in  a  different 
way,  and  for  different  reasons,  even  a  still 
more  melancholy  sacrifice  to  the  evil  stimu- 
lus of  the  artificial  despotism  they  wield. 
The  whole  of  their  nature  is  penetrated  by 
that  spirit  of  slave-using  and  slave-driving 
which  inebriates  the  passions  as  certainly  as 
draughts  of  alcohol  the  brain.  Such  scenes 
as  the  following,  unavenged  by  the  law,  are 
the  natural  efiects  of  the  moral  intoxication 
of  slave-owning : — 

"  A  gentleman  of  veracity,  now  living  in 
the  South,  told  me  that  among  his  friends 
he  had  once  numbered  two  young  men,  who 
were  themselves  intimate  friends,  till  one  of 
them  taking  offence  at  some  foolish  words 
uttered  by  the  other,  challenged  him.  A 
large  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  duel,  which 
took  place  on  a  piece  of  prairie  ground. 
The  combatants  came  armed  with  rifles,  and 
at  the  first  interchange  of  shots  the  chal- 
lenged man  fell  disabled  by  a*  ball  in  the 
thigh.  The  other,  throwing  down  his  rifle, 
walked  toward  him,  and  kneeling  by  his 
side,  drew  a  bowie-knife,  and  deliberately 
butchered  him.  The  crowd  of  bystanders 
not  only  permitted  this,  but  the  execrable 
assassin  still  lives  in  the  community,  has 
since  married,  and,  as  far  as  my  informant 
could  judge,  his  social  position  has  been 
rather  advanced  than  otherwise,  from  thus 
dealing  with  his  enemy.  In  what  other 
English — in  what  other  civilized  or  half- 
civilized  community  would  such  cowardly 
atrocity  have  been  endured  ?  " 

And  this  is  not  unexampled  crime,  but  hon- 
orable social  spirit ! 

But  it  is  on  the  third  element  of  «^ervile 
communities,  the  "  mean  whites,"  that  the 
double  poison  tells  most  fearfully,  mingling 
the  curse  of  the  pride  and  passion  of  the 
slave-owner  with  the  curse  of  the  ignorance, 
stupefaction,  and  physical  misery  of  the 
slave.  Hovering  round  the  margin  of  (what 
in  comparison  with  their  state  may  almost 
be  called)   servile    civilization,   the    mean 


whites  catch  that  loathing  for  labor  which 
the  constant  sight  of  servile  labor-machines 
always  breeds ;  and  yet  the  vacuum  that 
idleness  leaves  in  those  stunted  and  grovel- 
ling minds  is  almost  worse  than  the  avarice 
and  pride  of  despotism  itself.  There  is  no 
picture,  either  in  the  world  of  savage  life  or 
the  world  of  civilized  life,  so  pitiable  and 
loathsome  as  that  of  the  clay-eaters  and 
sand-hillers  who  wander  about  in  the  wilder- 
ness which  the  exhausted  plantations  leave 
behind  them,  living  on  small  thefts,  chance 
plunder,  their  evil  trade  with  the  slaves,  and 
the  yield  of  their  gun. 

When  to  the  picture  of  these  moving 
centres  of  human  misery  we  remember  that 
the  system  is,  as  Mr.  Cairnes  demonstrates, 
essentially  aggressive  and  missionary,  al- 
ways craving  worlds  of  new  fertility  to  blight 
when  they  have  exhausted  by  an  encamp- 
ment of  a  few  years  the  apparently  inex- 
haustible riches  of  tropical  plains,  we  can 
imagine  faintly  the  extent  of  the  evil  for 
which  our  sympathy  has  been  so  much 
craved.  The  exhausting  influence  of  slavery 
on  the  soil,  and  its  inherently  aggressive 
political  nature,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  two 
advocates  of  slavery  whom  Mr.  Cairnes  has 
called  into  the  witness-box.  -  The  first  is  the 
Hon.  C.  C.  Clay  :— 

"  *  I  can  show  you  with  sorrow,  in  the 
older  portions  of  Alabama,  and  in  my  native 
county  of  Madison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the 
artless  and  exhausting  culture  of  cotton. 
Our  small  planters,  after  taking  the  cream 
off  their  lands,  unable  to  restore  them  by 
rest,  manures,  or  otherwise,  are  going  fur- 
ther west  and  south  in  search  of  other  virgin 
lands,  which  they  may  and  will  despoil  and 
impoverish  in  like  manner.  Our  wealthier 
planters,  with  greater  means,  and  no  more 
skill,  are  buying  out  their  poorer  neighbors, 
extending  their  plantations,  and  adding  to 
their  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are 
able  to  live  on  smaller  profits,  and  to  give 
their  blasted  fields  some  rest,  are  thus  push- 
ing off  the  many,  who  are  merely  indepen- 
dent. ...  In  traversing  that  county  one 
will  discover  numerous  farmhouses,  once 
the  abode  of  industrious  and  ihtelligent  free- 
men, now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless, 
deserted,  and  dilapidated ;  he  will  observe 
fields,  once  fertile,  nowunfenced,  abandoned, 
and  covered  with  those  evil  harbingers — 
fox-tail  and  broom-sedge ;  he  will  see  the 
moss  growing  on  the  mouldering  walls  of 
once  thrifty  villages ;  and  will  find  "  one 
only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain  "  that 


once  furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen 
families.  Indeed,  a  country  in  its  infancy, 
where,  fifty  years  ago,  scarce  a  forest  tree 
had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is 
already  exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of  senil- 
ity and  decay  apparent  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  ;  the  freshness  of  its  agricultural 
glory  is  gone,  the  vigor  of  its  youth  is  ex- 
tinct, and  the  spirit  of  desolation  seems 
brooding  over  it.'  "..."*  There  is  not  a 
slaveholder,'  says  Judge  Warner  of  Georgia, 
*  in  this  house  or  out  of  it,  but  who  knows 
perfectly  well  that  whenever  slavery  is  con- 
fined within  certain  specified  limits,  its 
future  existence  is  doomed;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  as  to  its  final  destruction. 
You  may  take  any  single  slaveholding 
county  in  the  Southern  States,  in  which  the 
great  staples  of  cotton  and  sugar  are  culti- 
vated to  any  extent,  and  confine  the  present 
slave  population  within  the  limits  of  that 
county.  Such  is  the  rapid,  natural  increase 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  those  crops  (which 
add  so  much  to  the  commercial  wealth  of 
the  country),  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
impossible  to  support  them  within  the  limits 
of  such  county.  Both  master  and  slave 
would  be  starved  out ;  and  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect  in  any  one  county,  the 
same  result  would  happen  to  all  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Slavery  cannot  be  confined 
within  certain  specified  limits  without  pro- 
ducing the  destruction  of  both  master  and 
slave ;  it  requires  fresh  lands,  plenty  of 
wood  and  water,  not  only  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  slave,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  owner.' " 

Here  there  is  in  miniature  the  picture  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  communities 
of  the  Southern  States  ; — at  its  core  a  negro 
race  exhausted  by  involuntary  labor,  whose 
mental  and  moral  stupefaction  is  almost  as 
much  the  express  object  of  the  system  as  the 
physical  wealth  which  their  industry  yields, 
— SI  race  of  masters  nourished  on  the  sense 
of  that  worst  absolute  despotism  which  is 
exercised  for  the  sake,  not  of  ambition,  but 
of  gain  ; — a  race  of  brutalized  whites,  partly 
brutalized  by  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
owners, and  partly  by  infection  from  the 
slave,  half  savage,  half  stupid,  and  eaten  up 
with  the  insolence  of  race,  who  are  the  in- 
struments of  oligarchical  ambition ;  and 
finally  a  physical  necessity  driving  on  the 
whole  system  like  a  Fate  or  a  Fury  further 
and  further  into  the  heart  of  tropical  fertil- 
ity, until  it  threatens  to  engulf  the  isthmus, 
and  spread  into  South  America.    This  is  the 
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picture  which  Mr.  Cairnes'  masterly  book 
draws  for  us  in  vivid  colors  ;  this  the  system 
with  which  we  are  calmly  asked  if  England 
can  well  afford  to  sympathize. 


Part  of  an  article  in  Saturday  Review,  26  July. 

MEDIATION. 

*  ♦  #  ♦  * 

TiiERE  is  no  room  for  simple  mediation 
as  long  as  the  belligerents  have  no  common 
basis  of  agi-eement.  The  South  will  only 
treat  on  the  assumption  of  independence, 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  were  willing 
to  concede  the  indispensable  condition, 
peace  would  already  be  made.  It  would  be 
idle  to  propose  to  the  seceding  States  a 
mere  revision  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the 
North,  if  it  were  prepared  to  accept  separa- 
tion and  the  frontier  of  the  Ohio,  would 
require  no  umpire  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
unpalatable  arrangement.  The  use  of  medi- 
ators is  to  save  the  honor  of  litigants  who 
desire  an  adjustment,  and  not  to  enforce  the 
abandonment  of  incompatible  pretensions. 

The  advocates  of  mediation  are  indeed 
perfectly  aware  that  they  mean  something 
more  than  an  impartial  attempt  to  terminate 
the  quarrel.  Their  proposal  involves  imme- 
diate recognition,  probable  intervention,  and 
contingent  war.  The  bare  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  summarily  and  rudely  re- 
jected; simple  recognition  would  be  barren 
and  inoperative ;  ancl  the  further  step  of 
opening  the  cotton  trade  by  force  would 
immediately  lead  to  hostilities.  Even  if  the 
English  Government  were  prepared  to  risk 
a  rupture  and  its  consequences,  there  are 
preliminary  difficulties  which  require  serious 
consideration.  The  Confederates  rely,  with 
reason,  on  the  State  organization  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  mere  combinations  of 
insurgents.  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
are  known  to  the  United  States  and  to  his- 
tory, if  not  to  foreign  diplomacy,  and  if  they 
had  joined  themselves  by  a  new  compact  to 
the  neighboring  Gulf  States,  they  might 
fairly  urge  that  they  enjoyed  an  independent 
existence  both  in  fact  and  in  law.  But  the 
Border  States  occupy  an  entirely  diftcrent 
position,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  foreign 
government  to  decide  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  their  allegiance.  The  Presi- 
dent has  lately  caused  their  Governors,  or 
military  rulers,  to  offer  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  at  large,  their  respective  quotas 
to  the  new  levy  of  300,000  recruits.    Vir- 
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ginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  are  treated  as 
loyal  States  in  the  official  proclamation,  and 
in  some  of  those  States  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation still  adheres  to  the  Union.  When- 
ever peace  is  made,  the  border  must  be  fixed 
by  a  compromise,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
political  unity  of  the  debatable  sections  is 
practically  suspended.  It  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  recognize  a  Confederacy  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  States,  nor  could  an 
acknoAvledgment  founded  on  the  actual  con- 
dition of  affairs  reasonably  extend  to  terri- 
tories in  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Federalists.  The  English  or  French  Gov- 
ernment could  scarcely  take  notice  that  the 
loyalists  of  Kentucky  are  likely  to  be  alien- 
ated by  General  Butler's  caprices  or  by 
General  Hunter's  enlistment  of  negro  regi- 
ments ;  and  in  Louisiana,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  unanimous  on  the  side  of  secession, 
the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  gar- 
rison. In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  river 
of  the  same  name  is  commanded,  except  at 
Vicksburg  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  by  the 
enemy's  gunboats,  and  the  invading  force 
has  but  lately  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
Arkansas.  A  recognition  of  any  ])articular 
cluster  of  States  or  districts  would  amount 
to  an  unauthorized  adjudication  of  the 
boundary  question. 

A  still  more  practical  objection  to  active 
measures  consists  in  the  obvious  inutility 
of  simple  recognition.  Even  if  the  Confed- 
eracy were  considered  as  independent  in  its 
sovereignty  as  Franco  or  Russia,  the  occu- 
pation of  a  part  of  the  coast  by  the  enemy 
and  the  blockade  of  the  remaining  ports 
would  still  be  conformable  to  the  usages  of 
war.  No  serious  statesman  would  exercise 
the  undoubted  right  of  admitting  the  South- 
ern Republic  into  the  family  of  nations 
until  he  was^  prepared  to  follow  up  the  for- 
mal proceeding  by  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial intercourse.  For  the  present,  the 
Federal  Government,  using  or  abusing  its 
uncontested  superiority  at  sea,  has  drawn 
an  impassable  circle  round  the  dominion  of 
its  enemies.  The  wanton  disregard  of  the 
injury  which  is  caused  by  its  operation  may 
perhaps  hereafter  justify  forcible  interven- 
tion, but  it  is  not  technically  a  cause  of  war, 
nor  can  it  be  disputed  without  a  technical 
offence.  As  the  legal  condition  of  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  would  be  unaffected  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  it  fol- 
lows that  England  and  France  w'ill  allow 
matters  to  remain  as  they  are,  until  they 
are  prepared  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  or  at  least  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
blockading  squadrons  from  the  Southern 
ports.  Unless  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
sanction  an  ultimatum  with  a  declaration  of ' 


war  behind,  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  short-sighted  to  authorize  by  any 
vote  the  commencement  of  a  course  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stop.  The  time 
may  come  when  mediation  will  be  practica- 
ble, but  whenever  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  ask  for  the  good  offices 
of  foreign  powers,  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy  will  have  been  virtually  con- 
ceded. It  is  possible  that  paramount  con- 
siderations of  high  policy  may  render  it 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican sanity.  There  are  sometimes  reasons 
for  war  which  are  not  strictly  cases  of  war, 
and  to  avert  ruin  from  a  largo  portion  of 
mankind  might  be  a  worthier  motive  than 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  flag  against 
the  encroachments  of  some  insolent  officer. 
It  is  now  only  necessary  to  protest  against 
taking  such  a  step  except  with  a  clear  per- 
ception of  its  consequences.  One  condition 
of  interference  would  be  co-operation  with 
France,  and  there  are  always  strong  objec- 
tions to  a  military  partnership. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  profit  and 
loss  to  consider,  as  well  as  the  claims  of 
justice.  The  suspension  of  the  cotton  sup- 
ply causes  great  distress,  but  a  war  with  the 
Northern  States  of  America  would  cost 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  Lan- 
cashire operatives.  The  exclusion  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  from  the  ports  of  the 
Union  would  not  be  removed  by  war,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  impose  any  definite 
tariff  as  the  condition  of  a  future  peace.  A 
rupture  with  the  Federal  Government  would 
open  Cliarleston  and  Mobile  lo  the  import 
and  export  trade,  but  the  result  will  be 
attained,  after  a  certain  delay,  at  a  smaller 
sacrifice.  In  a  conflict  with  the  Northern 
Federation,  France  would  at  most  risk  men, 
money,  and  ships,  whilst  England  would 
have  the  burden  of  defending  Canada,  or  the 
vexation  of  losing  the  province.  On  the 
whole,  it  might  be  found  cheaper  to  buy 
cotton  at  the  price  of  silk  than  to  pay  for  it 
by  two  or  three  campaigns,  followed  by 
years  of  inextinguishable  animosity.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  South  naturally  complain 
that  their  heroism  and  their  success  has  not 
securpd  them  the  assistance  as  well  as  the 
good-will  of  England ;  but  the  answer  is, 
that  the  quarrel,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  is  carried  on  between 
strangers,  whom  their  neighbors  are  not 
bound  to  coerce  at  their  own  expense.  If 
Charleston  were  open  to  trade,  English 
merchants  would  buy  and  sell  there,  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  make  a  road  to  the 
market.  The  future  will  bring  its  own  cir- 
cumstances and  responsibilities ;  but  until 
some  change  takes  place,  intervention  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 
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BOATING.  —  THE 

BOATING. 


Our  eager  crew,  six  merry  boys, 
In  the  completest  sailor  trim, 

Row,  laufjh,  and  talk  with  equal  noise — 
Tlic  shining  eddies  whirl  and  dim  : 

Beneath  each  oar  an  azure  cup, 

With  sudden  silver  bubbling  up. 

The  hinted  summer  thrills  the  scene, 
Like  a  dear  love-tale  guessed,  not  told 

What  flutter  in  Earth's  youthful  green, 
Wliat  wooing  in  the  sun's  soft  gold ! 

For  Spring  but  just  had  passed  away, 

Veiled  in  her  cloud  of  falling  May. 

Fresh'ning  her  sister's  pathway  first, 
With  scented  dawns  and  showy  eves, 

Her  lily-globcs  of  perfume  burst, 
Spread  her  rich-lying  tulip-leaves  ; 

Her  gold  laburnum  founts  still  shed 

Some  droppings  on  June's  sunny  head. 

Alas  !  this  bay  of  lovely  nooks, 

The  boys,  contemptuous,  call  a  pond, 

Bend  on  the  helmsman  anxious  looks. 
Assure  him  of  dead  calm  beyond — 

Yet  loose  the  sail  excitedly, 

For  he  must  turn  the  boat  to  sea. 

And  so  before  our  vessel's  prow, 

In  one  grand  line  meet  wave  and  sky  ; 

Oh,  this  exuberant  stir  and  glow, 
The  strength  and  the  uncertainty 

May  well  the  boyish  spirit  win 

To  its  own  nature,  so  akin  ! 

The  glory  of  the  setting  sun 

Rains  down  a  dust  of  gold  behind, 

A  cloud's  cast  shadow  rests  upon 
The  harbor  rocks  as  moves  the  wind. 

They  gloom  and  glorify,  a  true 

Magnificent  dissolving  view. 

So  we  float  on  and  on,  then  turn  ; 

The  boys  reluctant  furl  the  sail, 
They  see  the  beauteous  waters  burn, 

But  not  the  warning  in  the  trail; 
Steer  for  those  rocks  to  see  the  cove 
Called  ours  by  right  of  tresor-trove — 

A  tiny  inlet  out  of  sight, 

And  cool  behind  its  rugged  screen. 
Filled  with  a  curious  pale-green  light. 

That  ripples  through  the  darker  green 
So  calm,  so  clear,  the  emerald  flow. 
We  see  the  starfish  move  below. 

The  seaweed,  purple,  olive,  red, 
It  might  a  mermaid's  garden  be  ; 

So  saith  a  child,  whose  curly  head 
Is  glassed  in  its  transparency. 

Falls  but  a  drop  from  rested  oar, 

We  mark  it  dimpling  to  the  core. 


KINGLIEST    KINGS. 

Again,  out  'neath  a  crimson  sky, 
With  flasliings  of  a  ruby  tide,' 

In  white  relief  those  seagulls  fly. 
Then  a  deep  purple  falleth  wide. 

The  boys,  enwrapt,  repress  their  glee, 

Hushed  to  unconscious  poetry. 

And,  floating  through  the  vivid  maze, 
That  looks  as  liquid  as  the  sea. 

We  think  of  ancient  sacred  days. 
Of  Jordan  and  of  Galilee  : 

It  broodeth  like  an  angel's  wing  ! 

Draw  in  thy  oars  !  the  boys  must  sing. 


They  choose,  boylike,  no  plaintive  hymn, 
Kor  suit  the  hour  with  quaint  old  song, 

But,  just  aware  of  feelings  dim, 
Relieve  them  with  a  carol  strong — 

That  floods,  as  with  a  storm  of  mirth. 

The  purple  air,  and  sea,  and  earth. 

Oh  happy  age  !     With  quick  rebound 
Their  very  sighs  come  laughing  back, 

They  catch  their  oars,  'mid  jocund  sound 
The  boat  turns,  dancing  on  its  track  : 

One  whirl  of  motion,  song  and  glee. 

Till  we  stand  laughing  on  the  quay. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 
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Ho !  ye  who  in  noble  work 

Win  scorn,  as  flames  draw  air. 
And  in  the  way  where  lions  lurk, 
God's  image  bravely  bear; 
Though  trouble-tried,  and  torture-torn, 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

Life's  glory,  like  the  bow  in  heaven, 

Still  springeth  from  the  cloud  ;  ^ 

And  soul  ne'er  soared  the  starry  seven. 
But  pain's  fire-chariot  rode. 
They've  battled  best  who've  boldest  borne, 
Thekingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

Tlie  martyr's  fire-crown  on  the  brow 

Doth  into  glory  burn  : 
And  tears  that  from  love's  torn  heart  flow, 
To  pearls  of  spirit  turn. 
Our  dearest  hopes  in  pangs  are  born. 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 


As  beauty  in  Death's  cerement  shrouds. 

And  stars  bejcwel  night, 
God-splendors  live  in  dim  heart-clouds, 
And  suffering  worketh  might. 
The  murkiest  hour  is  mother  o'  morn, 
The  kingliest  Kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 
Gerald  Massey. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 
PART  SECOND.* 

While  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  pursu- 
ing his  career  to  its  termination  of  dishonor, 
and  death  by  the  guillotine,  the  king,  his 
cousin  —  an  example  of  timid  virtue  —  was 
moving  on  step  by  step  in  advance  of  him 
to  that  same  scaffold  which  was  to  accom- 
plish his  destiny,  to  sever  him  from  the  ten- 
der loves  of  wife,  sister,  and  children,  and  to 
leave  them  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  a 
people  who  had  learned  the  relish  of  blood, 
whose  amussment  was  the  torture  of  their 
prey,  who  knew  no  compunction,  whose 
hearts  were  closed  against  all  pity  and  all 
remorse. 

The  king's  feebleness,  though  in  his  posi- 
tion it  amounted  to  a  vice,  was  not  vicious. 
His  solicitude  for  his  queen,  and  his  horror 
of  shedding  a  drop  of  his  people's  blood, 
were  the  chief  motives  of  his  ill-considered, 
ill-timed  concessions.  These  especial  fears 
acted  as  shackles  upon  all  his  movements  ; 
but  there  was  besides  a  natural  sluggishness 
in  his  veins  which  made  him  averse  to  any 
course  of  action ;  and  the  queen  described 
him  well  when  she  said, 

"  Le  Roi  n'est  pas  lache — au  contraire,  il 
est  impassible  devant  le  danger,  mais  son 
courage  est  dans  son  coeur,  et  n'en  sort  pas. 
Sa  timidite  I'y  com  prime.  Son  grandpere 
Louis  15  a  prolonge  son  enfance  ju^qu'a 
vingt  et  un  ans;  sa  vie  s'en  ressent  et  il 
n'ose  rien." 

Her  perceptions,  if  not  extended,  were 
vivid,  and  she  had  a  just  appreciation  of 
personal  character.  She  understood  the 
king  well ;  and  if  at  times  she  suffered  under 
the  smart  of  impatience  while  she  saw  him 
sinking  in  his  lethargy  into  the  grave  which 
his  enemies  were  hollowing  under  him,  that 
was  not  the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
As  king,  to  her  he  was  invested  with  some- 
thing of  the  Divine  right,  and  so  far  he  was 
a  part  of  her  religion  ;  he  was  the  father  of 
her  children,  and  no  mother's  love  was  ever 
deeper  than  hers  ;  he  was  her,  husband  and 
her  protector.  When  first  calumny  opened 
its  vials  and  poured  out  poisonous  exhala- 
tions, making  of  her  fair  beauty  a  leprosy  to 
the  nation  ;  when  the  pertinacity  of  a  half- 
insane  jeweller  (Boehmer)  bent  upon  selling 

*  Tart  1  was  printed  in  No.  947  of  The  Living 
Age. 
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his  diamond  necklace,  in  association  with  the 
devices  of  a  depraved  woman  (Mdme.  La- 
motte),  imposed  upon  the  passion  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  for  the  queen — when  the 
cardinal,  in  his  vanity  and  delirious  credu- 
lity, accepted  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  Ma- 
dame Lamotte  as  truth,  and  fixed  a  stain 
upon  the  queen's  good  name ;  then,  when 
she  wept,  the  king  stood  by  her  side  holding 
her  hand  in  his,  and  speaking  comfort. 
Among  the  schemes  contrived  for  his  flight 
by  his  friends,  there  were  some  which  might 
have  succeeded  if  he  would  have  consented 
to  escape  alone,  but  he  would  not.  He  would 
not  ensure  his  personal  safety  by  leaving  her 
behind,  for,  said  he,  "  I  know  how  it  would 
be ;  my  escape  would  bring  vengeance  upon 
her,  and  she  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace  J  therefore  I  will  not  go  from  her." 
Neither  would  the  queen  consent  to  disguise 
herself  and  fly  to  the  frontiers  without  him, 
though  her  present  position  was  so  frightful, 
and  the  hope  held  out  so  alluring,  though 
leaving  him  she  would  leave  a  nation  of  as- 
sassins (of  whose  hatred  she  was  the  espe- 
cial object),  to  find  love,  security,  and  honor 
in  her  own  country.  These  two  could  nei- 
ther part  from  each  other  nor  from  their 
children  ;  the  mighty  malignity  of  a  perse- 
cution which  could  strip  them  of  all  besides, 
had  no  power  to  lessen  their  affection.  The 
difficulties  of  their  unhappy  attempt  at  es- 
cape which  was  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  perplexi- 
ties of  preparation  necessary  for  moving  so 
large  a  family  secretly  away  all  together.  That 
he  was  discovered  was  the  king's  misfortune, 
but  that  he  was  detained  was  his  fault.  I 
believe  that  with  any  fire  in  his  soul  he 
might  have  met  and  conquered  his  fate,  for 
at  the  moment  when  the  royal  family  was 
first  arrested  at  the  bridge  at  Varennes,  there 
were  only  six  men  to  oppose  their  progress. 
It  was  night ;  the  town  still  slept ;  and  if 
the  king  had  at  once  given  the  order  to 
charge,  his  escape  must  have  been  effected  ; 
for  though  he  had  few  defenders  at  his  side, 
those  few  were  loyal,  armed,  and  mounted; 
they  might  easily  have  cut  down  the  half- 
dozen  antagonists  who  opposed  them,  and 
have  urged  on  the  king's  postilions,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  once  gained,  there 
were  troops  in  readiness  who  would  have 
ensured  the  safety  of  their  road  onwards. 
But  the  Count  Damas  looked  in  vain  to  the 
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king  for  the  order :  the  queen  spoke,  but 
the  king  would  not,  and  the  moment  was 
lost.  The  old  irresolution  sat  upon  Louis 
and  bore  him  down — bore  down  to  unfath- 
omable depths  all  that  his  heart  held  dear, 
and  all  the  honor  and  all  the  hope  of  his 
afflicted  country.  M.  de  Damas'  after  life 
was  embittered  by  a  continual  regret.  He 
thought  he  should  have  charged  for  the  queen 
without  the  king's  command,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  her  fate  fell  upon  him  like  a  great  re- 
morse. 

The  king  was  undecided  when  indicision 
was  ruin.  The  tocsin  was  rung ;  the  sleep- 
ers were  awakened ;  the  town  poured  out  its 
citizens,  the  national  guard  was  summoned, 
and  the  royal  carriage  was  dragged  back 
from  the  bridge  to  the  shop  of  a  grocer 
named  Sausse,  a  man  in  authority  holding 
some  small  official  situation.  The  poor  king 
in  his  extremity  took  this  man  by  the  hands 
and  implored  him  to  let  him  go,  assuring 
him  tha'L  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  his 
country — and  that  not  he,  but  those  who 
coerced  him,  were  guilty  of  tyranny.  The 
pathos  of  the  king's  appeal,  and  the  nobility 
of  the  queen's  beauty,  her  courage,  and  the 
sight  of  the  children  clinging  to  her,  moved 
this  man ;  but  the  woman,  his  wife,  was  of 
a  harder  nature,  and  whispered  other  words 
in  his  ear.  He  listened  to  her,  and  turned 
away  from  the  king.  The  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  royal  children,  and  Maria  Antoin- 
ette, were  led  into  that  sordid  shop.  What 
thoughts,  what  high  passions  were  working 
in  the  queen's  heart  when  she  entered  there 
where  she  was  to  pass  the  night  with  her 
defeated  hope.  The  long-looked-for  light  of 
deliverance  had  been  open  to  her  for  a  day, 
and  now  it  was  so  suddenly  closed.  Was  it 
quite  gone — might  she  not  rise  and  kindle  it 
again,  or  was  the  universe  become  a  vast 
darkness  ?  Was  the  whole  of  life  to  be  an 
unutterable  affliction  ?  She  could  see  noth- 
ing before  her  but  calamity ;  the  present 
was  nothing  else,  the  future  could  have  noth- 
ing else  in  store.  She  looked  on  her  boy 
while  she  sat  in  the  hot,  dusty  atmosphere 
among  the  bales  of  goods  piled  in  the  gro- 
cer's warehouse,  looked  till  a  new  impulse 
prompted  her,  and  she  went  to  the  disloyal 
woman  who  was  the  grocer's  wife,  and  cast 
herself  down  before  her  and  implored  her 
mercy  —  she,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 


world,  at  whose  feet  a  whole  nation  had 
knelt  in  passionate  adoration. 

"  Feel  for  me,"  she  said,  "  oh  !  feel  for  a 
woman — a  wife  and  a  mother — whose  hus- 
band and  children  are  in  the  last  extremity 
of  danger,  and  let  us  go." 

"  Well,  well,  well — but,  you  see,  I  also," 
replied  Mdme.  Sausse,  "  am  a  wife,  and  I 
must  think  for  my  husband.  If  I  were  to 
let  you  go,  it  is  my  opinion  that  M.  Sausse 
would  find  himself  in  difficulty." 

After  this  reply  Marie  Antoinette  sank 
into  silence,  and  passed  the  night  gazing 
mutely,  with  fixed  eyes,  upon  her  son  ;  but 
the  light  of  morning  disclosed  a  sign  upon 
her  brow  which  was  like  a  speech  of  woe. 
The  silken  hair  whose  delicate  auburn  was 
powdered  only  slightly  in  compliance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  had  turned  com- 
pletely white.  Every  Httle  pore  then  of  the 
outward  skin  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
secret  passion  of  the  soul.  Nature's  most 
hidden  subtle  agents  had  refused  to  work  in 
that  great  despair,  and  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
crowned head  was  withered  with  the  heart. 

Marie  Antoinette  forwarded  a  tress  of  this 
bleached  hair  in  a  locket  to  the  Princess  de 
Lambelle,  with  this  inscription — "  Blanchi 
par  le  malheur." 

Things  then  seemed  at  their  worst ;  but  in 
the  downward  course  of  sorrow  or  of  error 
there  is  generally  some  instant  of  pause  when 
it  seems  possible  for  the  lost  wayfarer  to 
break  into  a  better  path  ;  and  such  a  moment 
was  now  coming  for  this  great  sufferer.  In 
the  journey  from  Varennes  back  to  Paris — 
in  the  slow  procession,  every  step  of  which 
was  like  a  new  screw  turned  on  from  the 
rack — in  the  midst  of  that  hot  throng  of 
men  pressing  insult  upon  a  woman  whom  it 
should  have  been  their  part  to  honor  and 
defend — in  that  hour,  when  seated  opposite 
to  Pethion,  afterwards  mayor  of  Paris,  she 
saw  him  treat  her  king  and  her  king's  sister 
with  gross  offence — in  that  hour  when  one 
of  her  body-guard  was  killed  and  mangled 
(for  those  Jacobins  mangled  when  they 
killed)  before  her  eyes,  and  the  life  of  a 
courageous  priest,  who  dared  to  bow  down 
before  the  king,  was  savagely  threatened—^ 
an  unlooked-for  hope  showed  through  the 
gloom.  The  famous  demagogue  Barnave, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  was  placed  by  the  side  of 
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Fdthion  to  guard  the  royal  prisoners,  pre- 
vented this  impending  murder  with  passion- 
ate interference.  The  queen  turned  towards 
him,  and  looked  her  thanks.  To  that  look 
his  eyes  replied,  moist  with  an  emotion  which 
could  not  be  approved  by  patriots,  for  it  was 
not  malignant  and  inhuman,  but  tender  and 
respectful.  His  hatred  was  extinguished. 
He  had  detested  a  queen  whom  he  had  not 
seen  ;'he  had  seasoned  his  oratory  with  com- 
mon scandal,  defaming  a  character  he  had 
not  known,  and  imputing  vices  to  her  which 
it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  conceive.  He 
saw  her  now  as  she  was ;  he  admired  the 
majestic  front  which  she  opposed  to  her  hu- 
miliation ;  he  revered  the  maternal  love,  con- 
quering pride,  which  quivered  in  her  accents 
when  she  appealed  to  the  ruffians  who  pressed 
upon  her  through  the  open  carriage  window. 
She  pleaded  to  them  that  the  day  was  very  hot, 
and  that  her  children  were  almost  suffocated 
by  want  of  air  ;  but  she  was  answered  by  a 
savage  taunt,  "  Nous  t'etoufferons  bien  autre- 
ment  toi."  Tears,  drowning  the  queenly 
disdain  which  looked  so  beautiful  upon  her 
lips,  dropped  from  her  eyes  upon  her  boy's 
bright  curls.  Pethion,  with  his  coarse  inso- 
lence, had  pulled  those  curls  too  rudely,  and 
the  child  had  cried ;  and  now  his  mother 
held  him  close  against  her  heart,  and  shielded 
him  with  her  delicate  arms. 

Barnave's  heart  was  not  proof  against 
what  he  saAv  ;  it  was  subdued  to  a  sacred 
sympathy  which  he  dared  not  then  express, 
because  Pethion  was  by  his  side,  but  which 
the  queen  perceived  and  appreciated.  Rev- 
erence and  love  had  been  once  so  familiar  to 
her,  that  she  could  not  fail  to  know  them 
again  whenever  they  appeared,  and  in  what- 
ever disguise.  Only  the  day  before  she  had 
parted  from  one  whose  attachment  to  her 
has  made  his  name  the  very  symbol  of  true 
devotion,  who  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world  for  one  act  of  chivalry.  The  noble 
Swede,  Count  Fersen,  had  only  yesterday 
made  liis  last  salutation  to  her,  and  looked 
his  last  hope  for  her  deliverance.  How  well 
she  had  judged  him,  singling  him  out  from 
the  crowd  who  worshipped  when  she  shone 
in  her  full  glory  at  Versailles, — singling  him 
out  in  her  thoughts  as  something  brave  and 
true,  and  capable  of  a  great  dJed.  Now,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  had  come,  with  her 
salvation  for  his  trust,  and  had  played  the 
great  stake,  and  had  almost  won  it.     His 
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part  in  the  drama  was  over  before  Varennes 
was  reached,  and  he  had  thought  her  safe 
when  he  left  her.  How  cleverly  he  had  laid 
his  schemes,  how  well  he  had  acted  his  char- 
acter of  coachman,  how  gallantly  he  had 
driven  her  through  the  winding  ways  of  the 
infernal  city.  But  his  work  was  ruined,  and 
she  retraced  in  pain  and  grief  the  road  of 
hope.  When  she  reached  the  Tuileries  and 
left  her  carriage,  the  populace  were  gathered 
round  in  a  huge  mass,  black,  gloomy,  threat- 
ening, like  a  thunder-cloud.  The  flash  of 
weapons  would  have  been  less  formidable 
than  the  low  mutterings  and  scowling  looks 
which  foretold  some  unknown  horror.  An 
order  went  forth  that  no  bat  should  be  lifted, 
and  this  command  of  marked  contempt  of 
the  royal  presence  was  accompanied  by 
menaces  against  any  who  should  dare  to  dis- 
obey it.  But  one  man  found  courage  to 
brave  the  edict.  He  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
head  as  the  queen  passed,  and  then  flung  it 
far  away  with  a  vigorous  throw,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  having  it  forced  upon 
his  head.  He  ran  a  great  risk.  The  mob 
might  have  fallen  upon  him,  and  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  ;  for  though  La  Fayette  was 
there  with  his  national  guard,  he  had  suffi- 
ciently shown  on  the  6th  of  October  that  he 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  repress 
popular  outrage,  and  his  presence,  therefore, 
could  never  be  viewed  as  a  protection.  But 
this  populace  of  Paris,  bloodthirsty  and  piti- 
less, rarely  subdued  by  the  sense  of  human- 
ity, was  on  several  occasions  overaAved  by 
some  single  example  of  true  courage,  and  so 
it  was  in  this  case.  The  man  was  looked  at 
with  astonishment,  and  left  unmolested. 

As  Marie  Antoinette  entered  the  palace, 
she  whispered  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  *'In  that  deputy  Barnave  I 
think  we  have  a  friend." 

She  was  right.  AVhile  Madame  Roland 
and  her  associates  met  together,  exulting 
over  the  capture  of  M.  and  Mme.  Veto  (the 
familiar  names  then  in  vogue  for  the  king 
and  queen),  one  of  their  own  side,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  oratorical  of  patriots, 
was  secretly  adoring  the  fallen  idol,  and 
scheming  for  her  deliverance  ;  he  who  had 
suspected  and  denounced  the  apostasy  of 
Mirabeau  was  following  in  the  perilous  track 
which  Mirabeau  had  opened,  and  which  every 
advancing  step  found  narrower  and  steeper. 
In  combination  with  the  Lameths,  Barnave 
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strove  to  frame  such  a  constitution  of  limited 
monarchy  as  should  in  its  conditions  prove 
tolerable  at  once   to  a  nation  in  rebellion, 
and  to  a  monarch  who  was  their  nominal 
sovereign,  but  their  actual  prisoner.     Bar- 
nave  was  a  brave  man  attempting  an  impos- 
sibility :  he  failed,  as  others  had  failed  before 
him.     And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     With 
a  nation  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
the  king,  and  the  king  not  determined  on  his 
own   salvation,  it  was  evident   how  things 
must  proceed.     A  ruler  with  a  strong  arm 
might  possibly  have  upheld  the  monarchy  in 
its  modified  condition,  even  at  this  juncture, 
but  a  strong-armed  ruler  could  not  possibly 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  and  the  king's 
descent  was  precipitated  by  an  irremediable 
act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  those  whose  desire 
was  to  serve  him.    The  resolution,  suggested 
either  by  timidity  or  a  mistaken  notion  of 
magnanimity,  that  the  members  of  the  pres-  j 
ent  Constituent  Assembly  should  not  be  re-  >, 
eligible  for  the  next,  is  too  well  known,  with  : 
its  fatal  consequences,  to  need  much  comment  \ 
here.     It  opened  the  way  to  all  disorder ;  ^ 
whatever  good  had   been  done  was  thus  j 
blotted  out  at  one  stroke  ;  and  the  election  j 
of  the  new  members,  known  as  the  Girondins,  j 
so  named  from  the  department  they  chiefly  \ 
came  from,  was  the  signal  for  the  work  of  | 
devastation  to  begin  again.     They  were  ob-  i 
scure  men  up  to  that  time ;  for  the  most 
part  mean,  pedantic  attorneys,  and  as  a  body, 
theirs  was  the  most  contemptible  that  ever 
directed  the  government  of  a  great  country. 
They  had   no  experience  of  public  life,  no 
training  to  fit  them  for  the  statesman's  office. 
They  endeavored  to  replace  their  ignorance 
of  life  by  a  laborious  study  of  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  according  to  their  narrow  views 
a  Roman  Republic  was  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  prosperity  and  virtue  were 
possible.     To  achieve  a  Roman  republic  out 
of  such  materials  as  were  still  left  coherent 
in  the  perishing  constitution  of  the  French 
government,  was  a  work  of  difficulty  so  great 
that  it  seemed  better  to  begin  by  total  de- 
struction, and  trust  to  their  wits  to  build  a 
new  edifice  on  the  classical  model.     They 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  progress  of  an- 
nihilation, for  they  were  vain  men,  and  each 
was  ambitious  to  be  most  distinguished  in 
the  work ;  there  were  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies between  them ;  they  were  afraid  of 


each  other,  and  their  worst  acts  of  cruelty 
were  the  results  of  a  rank  cowardice.  One 
part  of  their  object  they  compassed, — they 
were  successful  in  destroying  ;  but  they  did 
more  than  they  intended  when  they  destroyed 
themselves.  In  their  attack  upon  the  throne, 
they  cast  away  justice,  honor,  religion,  and 
righteousness,  as  clumsy  encumbrances,  like 
the  sand  which  the  aeronaut  throws  out  from 
his  balloon  when  he  soars  striving  after  un- 
known heights  ;  and  when  at  last  they  fell  to 
earth,  or  to  a  region  below  it,  they  stared 
aghast  in  the  great  shock,  and  bewailed  the 
loss  of  those  things  which  their  own  hands 
had  flung  to  the  winds.  They  ranted  about 
Brutus  (the  assassin),  and  played  antique 
Romans  like  a  bad  provincial  company. 
Among  them  all  there  were  only  two  men 
who  had  the  true  gift  of  eloquence, —  a  fatal 
gift  in  such  hands.  The  one  was  Vergniaud, 
distinguished  as  an  orator ;  the  other,  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  whose  strength  was  in  his 
pen.  Vergniaud  was  sonorous  and  persua- 
sive ;  Desmoulins  was  brilliant  and  satirical. 
He  had  in  him  an  irony  like  that  of  Meph- 
istopheles  ;  he  was  a  cruel-hearted  man,  who 
stung  when  he  killed ;  he  relished  murder 
when  it  was  seasoned  with  a  jest ;  he  had  an 
epigram  for  every  head  that  rolled  from  the 
scaflTold ;  he  understood  how  to  place  his  vic- 
tims in  a  ludicrous  position ;  and  he  could 
make  even  their  dead  bodies  play  out  a  comic 
scene.  The  influence  of  the  press  at  this 
time  in  Paris  was  enormous,  and  the  paper 
under  his  direction,  the  Eevolution  de  France, 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  wrong.  His  lampoons,  his  libels,  his  pro- 
fane ribaldry  directed  against  the  queen,  used 
greatly  to  entertain  Madame  Roland,  and  he 
was  one  of  her  esteemed  friends.  But  she 
thought  difierently  of  his  powers  when,  at  a 
later  day,  his  wit  played  upon  and  polluted 
her  own  reputation.  He  was  one  who  could 
"  mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  cas- 
tles down  ;  "  but  the  day  came  when  his 
mocking  was  silenced  forever — when  one 
head  was  severed  by  the  axe  for  which  he 
had  no  epigram  prepared — when  he  saw  tears 
fall  which  he  had  no  sarcasm  to  arrest — when 
he  saw  the  people  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  the  ingenious  use  of  derision  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture,  jeering  at  the  last  pangs  of 
the  one  creature  he  loved  on  earth — when 
his  wife,  Lucille,  tender  and  beautiful,  per- 
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ished  by  the  guillotine  before  his  eyes.  He 
followed  her ;  for  the  first  time  failing  to 
smile  at  the  sight  of  the  executioner. 

The  faith  with  which  the  new  constitution 
was  ushered  in  was  a  delusion,  and  amidst 
the  admiring  acclamations  of  the  people 
who  had  insulted  and  wronged  them,  the 
sovereigns  heard  still  the  undertones  of 
menace,  and  knew  that  the  cannon  then 
rolling  out  their  thunders  in  applause  might 
gpeak  to  them  with  a  different  meaning  at 
another  hour.  They  w  alked  on  thin  ice ; 
there  was  only  a  frail  partition  between 
them  and  the  deep  waters  j  and  when  the 
king  left  the  Assembly,  after  receiving  his 
congratulations  on  his  position  as  monarch 
of  this  new  constitution  from  the  president, 
who  kept  his  seat  while  he  addressed  him — 
when  escorted  to  his  palace  with  the  loud 
shouts  of  the  populace,  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  the  joyous  sound  of  military  music,  he 
joined  his  queen,  who  had  been  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  and  who  was  sitting  silent  and 
thoughtful  in  her  own  apartment — his  face 
was  so  pale  that  she  started  at  the  sight  of 
it.     He  sank  into  a  chair  and  wept. 

It  was  by  her  friends  thought  desirable 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  now  show 
herself  frequently  to  her  subjects,  and  she 
was  persuaded  on  one  occasion  to  accom- 
pany her  family  to  the  Comedie  Italienne. 
Mrs.  Elliott,  whose  Memoirs  I  have  alluded 
to  in  a  former  number,  was  present  on  this 
evening,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  scene 
which  then  took  place  :— 

"  I  was  there,"  says  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  in  my 
own  box,  nearly  opposite  the  queen's,  and 
as  she  was  so  much  more  interesting  than 
the  play,  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  her  and 
her  family.  The  opera  given  was  '  Les 
Evenemens  imprevus,'  and  Madame  Du- 
gazon  played  the  soubrette.  Her  majesty 
from  her  first  entering  the  house  seemed 
distressed.  She  was  overcome  even  by  the 
applause,  and  I  saw  her  several  times  wipe 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  The  little  dau- 
phin, who  sat  on  her  knee  the  whole  night, 
seemed  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  his 
unfortunate  mother's  tears.  She  seemed  to 
Roothe  him,  and  the  audience  appeared  well 
disposed,  and  to  feel  for  the  cruel  situation 
of  their  beautiful  queen.  In  one  of  the 
acts  a  duet  is  sung  by  the  soubrette  and 
the  valet,  where  Made.  Dugazon  says, — 

**  *  Ah !  commefaime  ma  maitresseJ 
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As  she  looked  particularly  at  the  queen  at 
the  moment  she  said  this,  some  Jacobins 
leapt  upon  the  stage,  and  if  the  actors  had 
not  hid  Made.  Dugazon,  they  would  have 
murdered  her.  They  hurried  the  poor 
queen  and  family  out  of  the  house,  and  it 
was  all  the  guards  could  do  to  get  them  safe 
into  their  carriages."  > 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  queen  ever 
appeared  in  public.  The  show  of  hope  was 
dissolving  ;  the  monarchy  and  its  represen- 
tatives were  rapidly  sinking.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's imagination  turned  fondly  to  the 
frontiers.  She  thought  of  her  friends 
among  the  emigrants,  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  who  was  dear  to  her  as  a  brother,  and 
of  her  own  kindred.  She  thought  that 
they  must  soon  bring  help.  She  relied  on 
them,  but  they  were  the  origin  of  her  worst 
perils,  and  the  source  of  her  most  grievous 
calamities. 

Barnave  saw  where  her  trust  was  placed, 
and  knew  that  it  never  could  be  fulfilled. 
He  saw  his  own  counsels  for  the  formation 
of  the  royal  household  and  the  king's 
guard  disregarded.  He  would  have  filled 
these  places  with  men  of  the  popular  side, 
like  himself,  still  attached  to  the  throne,  but 
this  suggestion  was  not  accepted.  The 
queen's  position,  between  the  king's  shift- 
ings  of  purpose,  the  sullen  bigotry  of  the 
cute  droit,  and  the  aggressive  movements  of 
the  Girondin  party,  was  most  unhappy.  She 
personally  esteemed  Barnave,  but  his  power 
was  not  equal  to  his  wish  to  serve  her,  and 
other  voices  influenced  the  Assembly.  He 
had  done  his  utmost,  and  he  came  to  take 
his  leave.  Their  last  interview  was  trying 
to  her.  He  expressed  to  her  the  ardor  he 
had  felt  in  her  service,  and  the  regret  with 
which  he  left  her  in  so  perilous  a  position. 
He  told  her  that  if  her  hopes  were  with  the 
emigrant  princes  and  their  allies,  she  was 
nursing  a  delusion,  and  urged  upon  her 
again  his  views  for  the  safety  of  the  inte- 
rior. He  told  her  that  his  task  was  over, 
and  that  he  left  her  neither  in  fear  nor  in 
anger.  He  only  went  away  because  he  saw 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  of  use.  He  had 
served  no  personal  interest  in  serving  her. 
He  was  proud  to  think  that  he  had  run  a 
great  risk  for  her  sake.  He  came  to  bid 
her  adieu,  perhaps  forever,  and  he  asked 
only  one  reward — this  was,  the  permission 
to  kiss  her  hand. 
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The  queen's  resolution  struggled  vainly 
against  her  emotion  while  she  heard  these 
words ;  and  when  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
her  tears  fell  fast,  fell  over  his  hand  and 
her  own  while  they  were  for  a  moment 
linked  together,  and  so  they  parted.  She 
cherished  the  recollection  of  his  sacrifice 
and  of  his  remorse,  not  of  his  injustice. 
Made.  Cam  pan  found  her  weeping  bitterly 
after  his  departure,  and  his  name  was  often 
dwelt  on  in  the  dark  hours  of  distress  by 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth with  grateful  aflfection.  They  were 
spared  the  knowledge  of  his  fate.  It  was 
on  the  29th  October,  1793,  after  the  date  of 
the  queen's  execution,  that  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty, of  his  virtue  with  his  head.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  when  the  guillotine 
ended  his  eventful  life.  He  had  faced  the 
probability  of  such  a  termination  to  his 
career ;  he  knew  what  his  peril  was  when 
he  entered  on  his  new  path,  and  his  death 
was  worthy  of  his  repentance. 

The  queen  strained  her  eyes  to  discern  de- 
liverance advancing  from  Coblentz ;  but  it 
was  ruin,  not  succor,  that  was  marching  on- 
wards. The  loud-sounding  threats  of  the 
emigrants  and  their  allies  furnished  the  revo- 
lutionists with  their  only  plea  for  violence. 
The  Girondins  found  in  the  menaces  from 
foreign  shores  a  pretext  for  aggressions.  It 
was  their  policy  continually  to  propose  meas- 
ures which  must  compel  the  king  to  use  his 
veto,  and  then  to  force  him  to  withdraw  it. 
The  king,  conscious  of  the  difficulties  that 
surrounded  him,  and  without  strength  to 
face  them,  fell  into  a  deep  despondency ;  for 
ten  days  he  sat  speechless,  never  addressing 
a  word  either  to  his  sister,  his  children,  or 
his  wife.  The  queen  saw  in  this  helpless 
dejection  a  worse  calamity  than  all  that  had 
preceded,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  before 
him,  passionately  entreating  him  to  speak 
to  her.  She  appealed  to  him  with  caresses 
and  with  exhortations  :  her  eloquence  came 
from  her  heart.  The  king  put  his  arms 
round  her  and  spoke  ;  and  this,  for  her,  was 
a  moment  of  rejoicing  wrung  from  anguish. 

Increasing  perplexity  and  fears  too  well 
founded,  threw  the  king  into  the  arms  of  a 
patriot  ministry,  of  which  Dumouriez  and 
Roland  were  the  most  conspicuous  members ; 
very  different  men,  widely  separated  as  to 
their  genius  and  their  actual  opinions,  but 
thrown  together  for  the  present  by  the  force 


of  circumstances.  Dumouriez,  bred  as  a 
courtier,  had  gone  through  many  phases  be- 
fore he  became  a  minister  of  the  king  and  a 
general  of  the  Revolution.  Though  associ- 
ated with  the  Girondins,  he  watched  their 
movements  with  suspicion.  His  views  were^ 
for  a  limited  monarchy.  The  limits  to  the- 
regal  power  were  already  drawn  too  close, 
and  he  saw  a  system  of  continual  encroach^- 
ment  threatening  the  existence  of  the  little 
that  was  left.  He  discerned  the  low  per-- 
sonal  vanities  and  ambitions  of  the  Gironde, 
and  viewed  with  contempt  their  ostentatious 
parade  of  would-be  Roman  virtue.  They, 
looked  pitiful  and  ridiculous  to  him  with  the- 
costume  of  classical  sentiment  in  which  they 
dressed  themselves  ;  and  on  the  other  hand' 
they,  and  especially  the  wife  of  Roland,  rec- 
ognized, with  envious  distrust,  his  superior 
genius  and  popularity.  He  was  a  man  mis- 
placed by  destiny,  whom  republicanism  and 
royalty  viewed  with  equal  distaste.  The 
queen  was  afflicted,  not  gratified,  when  he 
knelt  to  her,  kissing  her  hands,  and  assur- 
ing her  of  his  devotion  ;  and  she  expressed 
to  her  friends  her  doubts  of  his  sincerity. 
But  when  she  and  her  husband  came  into 
closer  contact  with  him,  they  learned  to  be- 
lieve him,  and  some  of  his  counsels  were 
followed.  Pie  saw  for  the  king  but  one 
chance  of  salvation  :  it  was  to  become  the 
chief  of  the  Revolution,  to  guide  and  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  opposition,  and  to 
regulate  the  movement  by  heading  it.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  persuaded  the 
king  to  declare  war  against  Austria ;  a 
measure  which  obtained  for  him  a  short- 
lived popularity,  but  which  on  the  whole 
sunk  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
because  it  was  dishonest.  While  Louis  pro- 
tested with  his  lips  against  Austrian  inter- 
ference, his  heart  was  yearning  for  it,  and 
secret  letters  to  the  Austrian  court  contra-, 
dieted  his  open  speech.  He  could  only  be 
forgiven  by  the  Royalists  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  acting  under  coercion ;  he 
could  only  be  despised  by  the  Republicans, 
who  forced  the  lie  upon  him.  The  populace 
clamored  their  applause  one  day,  and  their 
suspicions  the  next ;  and  the  king,  blown  by 
diverse  winds,  found  not  an  instant  of  rest. 
He  had  neither  the  vigor,  the  craft,  nor  the 
consistency  for  carrying  out  a  lying  policy, 
and  the  queen  had  too  much  integrity  for  a 
system  of  fraud.     "  Monsieur,"  she  said  to 
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Dumouriez,  with  that  candor  which  on  sev- 
eral occasions  acted  upon  her  enemies  like  a 
defeat,  "  vous  devez  jnger  que  ni  le  Roi  ni 
moi  ne  pouvons  souffVir  toutes  ces  nou- 
veautds  de  la  constitution.  Je  vous  le  de- 
clare franchement."  The  severe  decrees 
against  emigrants  and  priests,  continually 
urged,  demanding  the  king's  sanction,  were 
still  answered  by  his  veto  :  he  remained  con- 
stant in  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  brothers 
of  his  blood  and  the  ministers  of  his  religion. 
Dumouriez,  unable  to  persuade  him  to  do 
this  violence  to  his  principles,  his  affections, 
and  his  faith,  took  leave  of  him,  and  went 
to  the  defence  of  the  French  frontiers  against 
the  advancing  foreign  forces.  With  sorrow 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  sovereigns,  for  he 
had  conceived  a  personal  attachment  for 
them,  and  he  saw  the  fire  kindling  which 
was  to  consume  them. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Roland  had  done  a 
great  wrong.  Foreseeing  the  dismissal  of 
the  patriot  ministry  as  a  necessity  for  the 
king,  she  had  drawn  up  a  threatening  letter 
to  be  read  to  him  by  her  husband,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  recited  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  to  serve  as  an  act  of  inculpation  for 
the  monarch  and  of  justification  for  the  min- 
ister. It  was  an  insulting,  cowardly  letter. 
I  extract  here  some  of  its  choicest  phrases. 

"  La  declarj|tion  des  droits  est  devenue  le 
nouvel  ovangile.  La  liberte  est  desormais 
la  religion  du  peuple.  Les  opinions  ont  pris 
Paction  de  la  passion.  .  .  .  Donnez  des  gages 
eclatants  de  votre  sincerite.  Par  exemple, 
deux  decrets  importans  ont  et^  rendus  ;  tons 
deux  interessent  le  salut  de  I'Etat.  Le  re- 
tard de  leur  sanction  excite  la  defiance. 
Prenez  y  garde :Wa  defiance  n'' est  pas  loin  de 
la  haine,  et  la  liaine  ne  recule  pas  devant  le 
crime.  Les  pretres  depossedes  agitent  les 
campagnes :  ratifiez  les  mesures  propres  a 
dtouffer  leur  fanatisme.  .  .  .  Encore  quel- 
ques  delais,  ct  on  verra  en  vous  un  conspir- 
ateur  et  un  complice.  Je  demande  qu'il  y 
ait  ici  un  secretaire  du  conseil  qui  enregistre 
nos  opinions.  II  fuut  pour  des  ministres 
responsables  un  temoin  de  leurs  opinions ; 
si  ce  temoin  existait,  je  ne  m'adresserais  pas 
par  ecrit  a  votre  Majeste." 

Vergniaud,  when  he  saw  the  rough  draft 
of  this  document,  ])rotestcd  against  it  as  an 
act  of  dishonor.  Dumouriez  condemned  it 
as  an  unmanly  outrage  (it  was  a  womanly 
one),  and  a  treachery.  Iloland  himself  hesi- 
tated.   His  close  approach  to  the  monarch 


had  shown  him  a  man  of  temper  so  gentle, 
and  views  so  tolerant,  that  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  copy  his  wife  in  her  im- 
placable hatred.     He    had  ventured  some- 
times even  to  say  that  he  discerned  domestic 
\  virtues  in  both  his  sovereigns  ;  but  when  he 
spoke  so,  his  lips  were  closed  by  the  femi- 
i  nine  hand.     He  was  told  that  he  was  a  fool, 
\  who   suffered  insidious   tyrants  to  impose 
upon  him;  and  he  was  adjured  to  call  up 
his  Roman  virtue,  and  remember  Brutus. 
I     The  woman's  counsel  prevailed,  and  the 
letter  was  read  to  the  king,  who  listened  to 
it  in  silence,  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to 
J  outrage  to  break  into  indignation.    It  was 
:  afterwards  declaimed  to  the  Assembly,  who 
received  it  with  applause,  and  welcomed  th© 
minister  who  was  courting  their  ftvor  by  a 
stab  at  the  falling  monarch,  as  if  he  had 
j  been  a  martyr  sacrificed  by  a  tyrant.     This 
letter  was  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  accu- 
'  sation  against  the  king  at  his  trial.     After- 
i  wards  Madame  Roland  was  guilty  of  a  yet 
;  worse  suggestion,  inviting  within  the  walls 
\  of  Paris  the  presence  of  1500  armed  rufiians 
from  Marseilles — for  they  were  nothing  else 
I  — brigands,  ferocious  and  hungry,  ready  for 
i  any  act  of  violence,  with  fire,  famine,  and 
I  slaughter  in  their  thoughts,  and  a  cry  of 
I  patriotism  on  their  tongues,  which  meant 
I  pillage  and  assassination.    It  was  Madam©^ 
Roland  who  proposed  to  her  friend  Bar- 
:  baroux  (a  native  of  Marseilles)  the  sum- 
:  mons  of  this  wild  southern  horde  to  assist  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  10th  of  Augusts 
The  hideous  deeds  w^hich  followed  the  events 
\  of  that  day  were  principally  committed  by 
these  agents.     Their  hands  were  strongest, 
their  knives  were  sharpest,  in  the  September 
;  massacres  and  in  all  the  massacres  that  came 
after.     It  was  no  matter  whose  head  guided 
■  them  then  ;  they  were  instruments  made  for 
I  such  work,  and  those  who  first  called  in  their 
assistance  knew  it. 

I  The  painful  necessities  of  a  revolution  was 
a  grand  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the  patriots, 
and  they  sometimes  called  in  the  aid  of 
poetry  to  adorn  their  sentiment.  M.  Ternaux 
quotes  a  pretty  couplet  in  illustration  of 
their  gifts  in  this  line : — 

"  Le  devoir  le  plus  saint,  la  loi  la  plus  che'rie, 
Est  d'oublier  la  loi  pour  sauver  la  patrio." 

Such  wretched  stuff  as  this  passed  for  in- 
spiratioQ  at  that  time. 
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The  approach  of  the  10th  of  August  was 
felt  by  the  victims  before  it  came,  and  prep- 
arations were  going  on  at  the  Tuileries  for 
the  defence  of  the  throne  against  the  coming 
onslaught.  Futile  preparations !  It  was 
well  understood  by  all  sides  that  a  great 
final  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  throne. 
The  assault  was  no  longer  to  cover  itself 
under  the  disguise  of  a  petition  ;  it  was  no 
longer  the  passing  of  any  special  decree  that 
was  clamored  for,  but  the  abolition  of  the 
veto,  which  meant  the  annihilation  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  monarchs  ;  for  Mirabeau 
had  spoken  truly  when  he  said  of  the  queen, 
*'  J'aime  a  croire  qu'elle  ne  supporterait  pas 
la  vie  sans  sa  couronne,  et  ce  dont,  je  suis 
bien  certain,  c'est  qu'on  ne  lui  laissera  pas 
la  vie  si  oli  lui  6te  la  couronne."  More  than 
once  before  the  day  came  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims started  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
waked  by  some  unaccustomed  noise,  and 
imagining  that  the  conflict  had  begun.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  king  and  the  prin- 
cess were  thus  roused,  they  dressed  them- 
selves and  stood  ready,  but  sufi'ered  the 
queen  to  sleep  on.  "  Shall  I  wake  her  ?  " 
asked  Mme.  Campan.  *'  No,"  said  the  king, 
looking  at  her  in  her  slumber,  with  compas- 
sion ;  "  no,  let  her  taste  these  few  moments 
of  forgetfulness  :  she  has  enough  to  suflfer. 
Let  her  rest.  Ses  peines  doublent  les 
miennes."  But  when  the  queen  woke,  she 
reproached  her  attendants,  and  wept.  "  Eliz- 
abeth etait  pres  du  Roi,"  said  she,  *'  et  je 
dormais;  moi  qui  veux  perir  b.  ses  cotes. 
Je  suis  sa  femme,  et  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'il 
coure  le  moindre  peril  sans  moi." 

There  was  peril  enough.  The  queen  was 
ready  to  meet  it  with  lofty  intrepidity,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  with  pious  prayer  :  her 
hand  was  clasped  in  Marie  Antoinette's, 
her  looks  were  directed  to  heaven.  For  her 
brother,  for  his  home,  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, she  had  rejected  splendid  offers  of 
marriage  :  she  preferred  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  their  throne  in  the  days  of  their  glory  to 
filling  a  throne  of  her  own.  In  her  youth 
and  beauty  she  was  one  of  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  their  prosperity,  and  now,  clinging 
to  them  in  their  sorrow,  she  was  an  unfail- 
ing support.  With  all  her  heart  the  queen 
loved  her ;  and  these  hours  of  protracted 
anxiety  were  softened  while  they  were  shared 
■with  her  and  with  the  Princess  de  Lamballe. 
The  queen  still  looked  with  fevered  longing 
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towards  the  frontiers.  She  had  resolutely 
rejected  the  intervention  of  La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette  had  protested  against  the  insur- 
rection of  the  20th  of  June.  He  had  left  his 
soldiers  at  Maubeuge,  and  had  come  alone 
to  address  the  Assembly  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
istrance.  He  had  been  laughed  at  for  his 
pains,  and  threatened  with  impeachment. 
He  had  repaired  to  his  sovereigns,  and  pro- 
posed a  scheme  for  their  deliverance,  which 
was  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of 
his  army.  The  queen  would  not  hear  of  it. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  determined  her 
fate  by  permitting  the  first  attack  on  her 
palace,  for  a  man  in  authority  who  does  not 
resist  permits.  This  was  the  pitiless  watch- 
man whose  superintendence  had  been  most 
galling  to  her  womanly  feelings.  He  was 
her  personal  enemy  ;  and  she  also  remem- 
bered Mirabeau's  emphatic  warnings  against 
him  :  "  Defiez  vous  de  M.  de  La  Fayette,  si 
jamais  il  commande  Varmee  il  voudra  garder 
le  Roi  sous  sa  tente ;  "  and  so  she  said  rather 
death  than  the  protection  of  such  a  man, 
for  which  she  has  been  blamed ;  but  I  think 
that  La  Fayette's  private  communications 
with  his  friend  La  Colombe,  and  his  whole 
mode  of  action,  from  1789  up  to  the  present 
time,  amply  justify  her  decision.  "En  fait 
de  liberte,"  said  he  to  La  Colombe,  "  je  ne 
me  fie  ni  au  Roi  ni  a  personne  et  s'il  voulait 
trancher  du  souverain  je  me  battrais  centre 
lui  comme  en  '89."  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  better  motive  directed  his  present  pro- 
ceeding than  a  disappointed  egotism.  Events 
had  not  marched  according  to  his  orders, 
and  he  was  angry.  His  day  was  done  ;  and 
Robespierre  and  Danton  were  seated  on 
that  throne  of  popularity  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  win  for  himself.  His  best  chance 
for  raising  himself  into  importance  was  to 
take  the  royal  family  under  his  charge,  but 
that  chance  the  queen  cut  off;  and  so  his 
feeble  light  was  snuffed  out,  his  poor  part 
was  played,  and  he  had  to  fly  from  the  rage 
of  the  people  whose  favors  he  had  meanly 
courted,  while  the  unhappy  monarchs  had 
nothing  left  but  to  await  the  event  of  the 
10th  of  August.  On  this  event  M.  Ternaux 
throws  some  new  light :  "  Les  seuls  docu- 
mens,"  says  he  "  que  les  historiens  aient 
consulte  jusqu'k  present  sont  tronques, 
mutiles,  falsifies  a  plaisir.  Le  mensonge 
officiel  fabrique  par  une  seule  plume  peut 
tromper  I'histoire.    La  chose  est  plus  difficile 
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si  les  menteurs  sont  multiples.  Or,  pour  la 
nuit  du  10  Aoiit  le  mensonge  eut  quarante 
nuit  organes  dans  les  quarante  huit  sections 
de  Paris." 

There  was  not  a  complete  unanimity 
among  the  sections  of  the  capital,  there  was 
not  any  tremendous  assault  on  the  palace, 
any  desperate  conflict,  or  any  vast  engage- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the  sec- 
tions protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  many  citizens  wished  well 
to  the  cause  of  order. 

Mandat,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  was  faithfully  attached  to  the 
monarchy,  and  was  a  brave  determined  offi- 
cer, but  unhappily  his  powers  were  too  lim- 
ited for  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  could  not 
act  independently  of  that  traitor,  Pethion, 
who  was  Mayor  of  Paris.  I  refer  my  readers 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  10th  of  August  to  Book  vii.  vol.  2,  of 
M.  Ternaux's  work,  while  I  pause  upon  the 
position  of  M.  Pethion  on  this  occasion — I 
think  the  meanest  position  that  any  man 
ever  occupied.  As  one  of  the  Gironde  he 
was  naturally  a  conspirator  and  an  insurrec- 
tionist, but  as  Mayor  of  Paris  he  was  osten- 
sibly the  defender  of  law  and  order  ;  and  in 
order  to  fill  both  posts  with  a  show  of  de- 
cency, a  good  (leal  of  contrivance  was  neces- 
sary. Between  him  and  his  friends,  with 
this  view,  a  clever  little  scheme  was  con- 
certed. He  was  to  retreat  to  the  Mayoralty, 
and  to  be  detained  there  by  a  show  of  force, 
and  a  guard  of  honor  was  to  be  sent  to  keep 
him  in  safe  custody  :  an  account  of  his  feel- 
ings in  this  critical  situation  is  to  be  found 
in  his  own  writing.  "  Je  desirais  I'insurrec- 
tion,"  he  says,  "  mais  je  tremblais  qu'elle 
ne  reussit  pas.  Quoiqu'on  eut  projete  de 
me  garder  chez  moi  on  tardait  a  le  faire. 
Qui  croyez-vous,  qui  envoya  par  plusieurs 
fois  presser  I'execution  de  cette  mesure  ? 
C'est  moi— oui,  c'est  moi  !  "  He  was  not 
suffered,  however,  to  remain  quiet  in  this 
retreat.  While  hurrying  steps  to  and  fro, 
strange  meetings  of  armed  men,  clamorous 
voices  of  orators  addressing  patriotic  friends, 
and  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tuileries,  indicated  the  tempest  gather- 
ing to  a  head,  urgent  appeals  from  Mandat, 
from  the  sections,  and  from  the  municipality, 
showed  Pethion  that  his  situation  was  be- 
coming suspicious,  and  he  found  himself 
forced  to  abandon  it,  and  to  repair  to  the 
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Tuileries,  which  he  did  with  considerable 
reluctance.  Here  the  king  addressed  him 
with  his  accustomed  bluntness.  "  II  parait 
qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  de  mouvement  ?  "  "  Oui, 
sire,"  replied  Pethion,  "  la  fermentation  est 
grande,"  and  he  added  some  worthless  flow- 
ery phrases  about  his  devotion,  and  his 
determination  to  protect  the  royal  family, 
for  which  the  king  thanked  him  with  simple 
good  faith.  Pethion  did  not  altogether  rel- 
ish these  thanks,  and  turned  towards  the 
door,  saying  that  he  must  go  away  to  ex- 
amine the  posts,  etc. ;  but  while  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  he  was  confronted  by  Mandat. 
The  frank  soldier  fixed  a  scrutinizing  look 
on  the  double-dealing  magistrate,  and  asked 
him  how  it  was  that  cartridges  were  denied 
to  the  National  Guard,  and  issued  to  the 
Marseillais.  Pethion  equivocated  ;  Mandat 
persisted.  Finally,  the  general  cut  the  dia- 
logue short  with  these  words  :  "  Je  n'ai  que 
quatre  coups  a  tirer,  mais  c'est  egal ;  je 
reponds  de  tout ;  mes  mesures  sont  bien 
prises."  Upon  this,  Pethion,  wincing,  turned 
to  Roederer,  and  said,  "  Suppose  we  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  for  the  :atmosphere  is 
very  close  here."  On  leaving  the  palace  his 
steps  were  directed  stealthily  towards  the 
Assembly,  for  he  hoped  for  a  decree  of 
arrest  from  that  friendly  body,  but  there 
were  not  yet  members  enough  collected  to 
pass  such  a  resolution  ;  and  he  found  him- 
self obliged,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to 
go  back  once  more  to  the  Tuileries.  Mean- 
while, a  duputation  of  his  personal  friends 
proceeded  to  the  Assembly,  and  there  as- 
serted that  they  knew  the  life  of  the  Mayor 
of  Paris  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  at  the  palace.  A  vote  of 
requisition  was  then  passed,  and  an  order 
signed  for  his  immediate  appearance  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly.  But  he  was  con- 
demned to  hear  some  words  of  truth  from 
an  honest  man's  lips  before  this  order  was 
acted  upon.  While  ho  was  sauntering  along 
the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  he  was  accosted 
by  one  of  the  National  Guard  with  ironical 
congratulations  on  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  order.  This  tone  of  irony  was  loUowed 
by  one  of  open  reproach,  and  Pethion  found 
himself  publicly  accused  of  encouraging 
sedition,  and  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Santerre.  He  was  frightened.  He  stam- 
mered, he  hesitated.  "  Monsieur,  qu'est  «e 
que  cela  veut  dire  vous  oubliez  le  respect. 
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Ah,  voyons,  entendons  nous."  He  was  con-  ^ 
ducted  to  the  palace,  and  requested  to  go  up 
to  the  royal  apartments,  but  at  the  foot  of, 
the  great  staircase  he  was  met  by  the  depu-  j 
tation  bringing  the  order  he  longed  for ;  and  i 
he  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  i 
soon  reposed  in  security  in  the  aifectionate  ^ 
bosom  of  the  Assembly.  | 

The  sound  of  the  departing  wheels  of  i 
this  man's  carriage  brought  the  Princess  | 
Elizabeth  to  the  window  of  her  apartment.  | 
That  sun  was  rising  then  with  whose  sink-  i 
ing  all  was  to  go  down  that  she  cherished  '' 
and  honored.  Struck  with  the  fine  pageant  j 
of  this  birth  of  light,  she  called  Marie  An-  j 
toinette  to  her  side.  "Venez  done,  ma  j 
soeur,  voir  I'aurore,"  and  the  queen  came  j 
and  stood  by  her  and  looked  out  at  the  red 
dawn  that  was  opening  on  her  destruction. 

With  the  tender  Lamballe,  with  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, and  a  few  devoted  attendants, 
&he  awaited  her  ruin,  not  without  an  effort 
to  avert  it ;  and  had  things  depended  upon 
her  without  the  king,  she  might,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  republican  ministry  and  disaffected 
troops,  have  done  it.  But  she  was  the 
king's  wife,  not  the  queen.  She  understood 
her  position,  and  she  described  it  to  her 
friends. 

"  Un  mot  energique,"  said  she,  "  de  sa 
bouche  (the  king's)  en  ce  moment  k  la 
garde  nationale,  entrainerait  tout  Paris.  II 
no  le  dira  pas.  Pour  moi,  je  pourrais  bien 
agir  et  monter  a  cheval  s'il  le  fallait,  mais 
ce  serait  donner  des  armes  contre  lui.  On 
crierait  a  I'Autrichienne.  line  E.eine  dans 
ma  situation  doit  se  taire  et  se  preparer  k 
mourir." 

But  her  high  nature  was  not  capable  of 
inaction  at  such  a  crisis.  Within  the  pal- 
ace walls  she  was  yet  a  queen,  greater  with 
her  proved  courage,  more  commanding  in 
her  spectral  beauty,  than  in  the  glow  and 
glitter  of  her  youth.  Some  of  the  French 
nobility,  old  men  for  the  most  part,  had  left 
repose  and  redeemed  the  credit  of  their 
caste  by  forming  a  troop  to  defend  royalty 
at  this  critical  hour,  or  to  do  the  last  honor 
to  its  obsequies. 

The  queen  was  sensible  of  their  chivalry, 
and  addressed  them  with  looks  and  words 
which  sent  new  blood  into  their  veins. 
Their  swords  flashed  from  their  sheaths, 
and  they  swore  an  oath  of  deep  devotion. 
Sympathy  with  their  enthusiasm  brought  a 
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up  its  wasted  beauty,  and  a  sense  of  power 
animated  her  steps.  She  took  her  sister 
with  her,  and  they  moved  on  together 
through  the  long  corridors  of  the  palace. 
The  queen's  penetrating  glance  singled  out 
the  faithful  among  her  defenders,  and  its 
recognition  of  their  worth  kindled  in  their 
hearts.  There  were  some  even  of  the  less 
loyal  who  were  then  strangely  stirred  by 
the  grandeur  of  her  presence  and  her  hope. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  king 
show  himself  than  the  whole  work  was  un- 
done. He  had  been  lying  on  his  bed,  ex- 
hausted by  suffering,  and  had  fallen  asleep. 
He  had  during  the  last  days  shut  himself 
up  for  many  hours  alone,  with  his  prayer- 
book  and  the  History  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, meditating  on  death,  preparing  his 
soul  for  its  passage  to  another  world.  He 
was  ready  to  die,  but  not  to  combat.  His 
arms  fell  nerveless  by  his  side  j  his  atti- 
tude was  that  of  a  defeated  man.  He^ 
stumbled  as  he  walked  ;  and  his  wig,  owing 
to  his  late  recumbent  posture,  was  flattened 
on  one  side.  The  French  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  appearance,  and  the  queen's 
quick  glance  perceived  the  effect  that  his 
aspect  produced.  She  re-adjusted  his  dress 
before  he  went  to  pass  in  review  the  troops 
outside  the  palace,  and  sat  at  the  window- 
watching  his  progress.  Cheers  at  first,  but 
they  were  changed  as  he  went  on  ;  then 
came  discordant  sounds,  a  cry  of,  "  Vive  la 
nation,  a  has  le  roi  I  "  and  angry  words  ex- 
changed between  loyalists  and  republicans 
among  the  national  guards.  At  last  the 
king  returned,  pursued  by  a  grenadier,  who 
attempted  his  life,  and  hooted  by  the  men 
appointed  to  defend  him.  The  queen  at 
that  bitter  sound  fell  back  into  the  arms  of 
her  sister. 

"  Grand  Dieu,"  she  cried,  "  on  hue  le  roi." 
When  he  reached  her  apartment,  she 
clasped  him  in  her  arms.  He  was  alive, 
and  that  was  something  j  but  the  cruel 
clamor  still  rung  in  her  ears  and  in  her 
heart,  and  she  looked  at  the  king,  and  felt 
that  the  cause  was  lost.  Her  children  were 
with  her.  She  had  waked  them  herself  at 
early  dawn,  that  they  might  not  be  too 
rudely  startled  fi'om  their  sleep  by  the  at- 
tack on  the  palace,  and  they  were  clinging 
to  her.  What  was  to  come  next  ?  A  heav- 
ier blow.    The  energy  of  General  Mandat, 
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the  constancy  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  their  personal  friends,  these  were 
the  supports  on  which  royalty  had  to  lean. 
But  Mandat  was  suddenly  suspended  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  was  summoned  to  the 
Council  of  the  Commune  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  was  there  subjected  to  a  sharp  inter- 
rogatory, legally  conducted,  and  was  ac- 
quitted; but  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  he 
was  seized  by  the  members  of  a  self-erected 
tribunal  sitting  in  a  contiguous  apartment 
in  the  same  building,  and  calling  itself 
the  Commune  Insurrectionelle,  was  con- 
victed by  them  of  treason  against  the  na- 
tion on  account  of  his  orders  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Tuileries,  was  dismissed  to 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  with  a  view  to 
his  perfect  safety,  was  dragged  out  of 
prison  by  some  assassins  who  understood 
the  meaning  of  that  perfect  safety,  and 
who  blew  out  his  brains.  This  death  par- 
alyzed what  little  nerve  the  king  had;  it 
seemed  that  whatever  he  relied  on  was  to 
sink  from  under  him,  and  that  it  was  his 
terrible  destiny  to  bring  disaster  upon  all 
his  adherents.  Better  give  himself  up,  he 
thought,  than  see  the  murder  of  more  such 
men.  Santerre  was  elected  commander  of 
the  national  guard  in  Mandat's  place.  The 
temper  of  the  men  in  power  was  proved 
by  this  assassination  ;  the  temper  of  the 
national  guard  had  shown  itself  in  his 
miserable  attempt  at  a  review  ;  the  sec- 
tions and  the  Marseillais  were  moving  on 
towards  the  palace ;  the  attack  was  closely 
impending ;  there  was  knocking  at  the 
gates ;  there  was  noise,  agitation,  and 
alarm ;  the  queen  was  ready  to  face  it  all. 
The  blood  of  Marie  Therese  glowed  at  the 
thought  of  a  righteous  defence  against  un- 
just assault  and  an  enormous  tyranny.  She 
was  ready  to  do  or  die,  and  to  die  a  brave 
death.  But  the  king's  counsellor,  Roederer, 
was  a  republican,  and  his  advice  was  to 
surrender.  According  to  his  views  that 
"was  the  right  course.  He  saw  no  other 
means  of  personal  safety  for  the  king,  and 
he  saw  nothing  worth  saving  but  the  king's 
life.  He  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  defence  for  the  palace.  Several 
of  the  troops  were  disloyal,  and  there  was 
no  loyal  general  now  to  lead  them  on.  The 
Marseillais  and  the  people  were  pressing  on 
to  the  attack.  The  king  listened.  The  old 
horror  of  bloodshed  crept  over  him.     He 
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believed  he  should  be  guilty  in  holding  out. 
Roederer  advised  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Assembly.  That  hon- 
orable body  was  respected  by  the  populace, 
and  would  receive  him  with  generous  mag- 
nanimity. Strange  that  the  king  should 
think  it.  Mandat's  death  might  have 
taught  him  what  their  authority  or  their 
generosity  was,  but  the  advice  suited  with 
the  feebleness  of  his  character,  and  once 
again  he  determined  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
which  he  should  have  resisted  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood.  The  queen  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Roederer  for  a  moment, 
but  Roederer  got  the  better.  Roederer  pro- 
tested that  in  this  course  alone  there  was 
safety  for  the  mother  and  her  children,  and 
the  king  said,  "  Marchons^''  and  rose  to 
move  on  to  the  Assembly.  That  "  Mar- 
chons  "  sounded  like  a  death-warrant  in  the 
queen's  ear.  She  felt  its  full  significance. 
She  saw  the  crown  trampled  upon,  and  the 
chivalry  of  her  true  adherents  wantonly 
sacrificed.  Her  heart  longed  to  rise  and 
act,  but  her  duty  was  to  obey. 

"  Marchons  !  "  said  the  king. 

The  queen  hid  on  the  shoulder  of  Lam- 
balle  the  shame  that  reddened  for  a  moment 
a  face  grown  white  with  sorrow,  and  then 
she  followed  her  husband.  She  held  the 
little  dauphin  by  the  hand ;  her  thoughts 
were  full  of  trouble  and  sad  foreknowledge. 
She  saw  a  crime  in  this  desertion  of  the 
throne,  and  she  guessed  what  its  penalty 
was  to  be ;  but  it  was  her  part  to  go  with 
the  king,  and  she  went. 

"  Make  way  for  the  royal  family,"  said 
Roederer,  addressing  the  gathering  crowd, 
as  they  left  the  palace.  "  The  royal  family 
is  proceeding  to  the  Legislative  Assembly — 
make  way." 

A  passage  was  opened  for  them.  They 
moved  on  along  the  great  walk  of  the  Tui- 
leries, and  then  turned  to  the  right  down  the 
alley  of  chestnuts.  In  that  hot  summer  the 
parched  leaves  had  flvllen  from  the  trees 
prematurely.  The  king  observed  it,  while 
his  son  played  among  them  with  the  thought- 
less gayety  of  childhood.  The  queen  looked 
at  the  bare  branches  stripped  of  their 
honors,  and  sighed.  Hers  were  withered 
too,  and  would  not  come  back  with  anothejr 
spring. 

So  it  was  that  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  the  king  gave  up  his  crown,  and  de- 
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serted  his  post,  not  overcome  by  a  hot  siege, 
not  vanquished  by  a  courageous  enemy,  but 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  bullies,  panic- 
struck  at  the  sound  of  menace,  persuaded 
by  a  republican  adviser  to  leave  his  throne 
empty  and  his  defenders  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people,  knowing  well  what  that  mercy  was. 
From  the  Assembly,  when  the  sound  of 
firing  reached  him,  he  despatched  an  order 
to  the  Swiss  guards,  who  stood  true  to  their 
posts  at  the  Tuileries,  and  who  had  just  re- 
pulsed the  mob,  to  evacuate  the  palace,  and 
afterwards  another  order  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  barracks.  These 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  Swiss  marched 
defenceless  through  the  Tuileries  gardens. 
There  they  were  shot  down  in  large  numbers 
by  the  national  guard  in  cold  blood,  and 
others  of  them  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
left  to  be  massacred  in  the  famous  four  days 
of  September.  The  Swiss  were  shot  down 
in  the  Tuileries  j  the  insurrectionary  tumult 
was  in  the  Place  Carrousel ;  there  was  no 
great  defence,  there  was  no  great  fight ;  very 
few  lives  were  lost  on  the  revolutionary  side ; 
and  the  excesses  that  were  committed  in  its 
triumph  must  be  put  down  under  the  head 
of  pillage  and  murder. 

Power  was  to  shift  again  into  other  and 
vrtTse  hands.  The  Girondins  saw  their 
friend  Robespierre,  whom  they  had  long 
viewed  with  suspicion,  rising  while  they 
sank.  His  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  Club 
upon  the  9th  of  August  had  been  significant. 
"  What,"  he  had  asked,  "  was  to  come  after 
the  king  ?  There  must  be  one  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  In  the  most  palmy 
days  of  Rome  there  had  been  dictators."  It 
was  easy  to  see  where  his  thoughts  were  ;  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  to  play  the  part 
of  Aaron's  serpent.  But  the  rest  who  were 
to  play  that  other  part  of  being  swallowed 
objected  to  their  fate,  and  struggled.  They 
struggled  in  vain.  Rcrbespierre  was  a  man 
of  ability,  without  scruples  and  without  pity, 
and  had  a  definite  intention.  He  was  am- 
bitious, treacherous,  cruel,  and  a  coward. 
He  worked  stealthily,  but  consistently.  He 
saw  in  Danton  a  rival,  while  he  embraced 
him  as  a  friend.  They  acted  ostensibly  to- 
gether, but  each  was  bent  upon  the  other's 
destruction.  While  these  two  powers  were 
in  the  ascendant,  vying  with  each  other  in 
the  race  for  popular  favor,  insurrectionary 
communes,  revolutionary  tribunals,  commit- 
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tees  of  public  safety,  were  set  up  between 
I  them,  whose  law  was  the  superseding  of  all 
j  law,  whose  officer  was  the  Guillotine.  Marat, 
( I'ami  du  peuple,  was  brought  forward  into 
the  light,  hitherto  having  carried  on  his 
murderous  work  obscurely  enough.  He  had 
a  real  avowed  love  of  bloodsucking;  he 
liked  to  see  the  bleeding  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  he  took  a  positive 
pleasure  in  hacking  his  fellow-creatures  to 
pieces  ;  so  that  when  Danton,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  at  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Verdun  and  the  advance  of  the  foreign 
armies,  rang  the  tocsin  and  hung  out  the 
black  flag,  proclaiming  his  country  in  dan- 
ger, and  gave  the  order  for  troops  of  assas- 
sins to  enter  all  the  prisons  of  Paris,  there 
to  do  indiscriminate  murder,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  to  the  foe,  and  to  surpass  any 
act  of  his  formidable  rival,  Robespierre,  he 
was  also  providing  an  especial  entertainment 
for  his  friend  Marat. 

Madame  Roland's  chosen  army  of  Mar- 
seillais  showed  their  use,  too,  and  made 
great  play  on  those  four  days  of  uninter- 
rupted massacre.  Roland  wrote  protests 
against  these  proceedings.  They  were  feeble 
and  pedantic  like  himself.  Madame  Roland 
recoiled  from  the  work  she  had  brought 
about,  for  it  threatened  her  own  party.  She 
saw  that  Robespierre  intended  to  reign 
alone,  that  Danton  was  the  only  power  of 
sufficient  weight  to  contend  with  him,  and 
that  their  common  object  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  other  human  influence.  Robes- 
pierre perceived  an  act  of  rivalry  in  Dan- 
ton's  September  massacres  j  he  disapproved 
them,  and  signified  his  disapprobation  to  his 
favorite  disciple,  the  fanatic  St.  Juste ;  but 
he  took  no  measures  to  stop  the  proceeding, 
and  therefore,  though  not  the  perpetrator, 
he  must  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
act.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  humanity 
was  ever  a  strong  motive  with  the  man  who 
afterwards  consigned  the  whole  of  the  Gi- 
rondins— his  own  personal  friends — to  the 
scaffold,  and  among  them  the  woman  of 
whose  little  convivial  suppers  he  had  so 
often  partaken,  and  who  had  pleaded  for 
him  when  others  looked  on  him  with  dis- 
trust. Madame  Roland,  when  Robespierre 
was  ill  spoken  of,  had  said  that  she  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  love  a  man  who  so 
thoroughly  hated  the  king  and  queen.  It 
was  a  sentiment  that  he  should  have  appre- 
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dated,  but  he  rewarded  her  by  cutting  off 
her  head  when  he  found  her  standing  in  his 
way. 

While  Terror  was  reigning  throughout 
Paris,  and  paralyzing  the  country  with  its 
operations,  the  king,  whose  reign  was  over, 
was  tasting  something  like  peace  within  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  Prison.  After  the  first 
shock  was  past,  his  imprisonment  seemed 
more  tolerable  to  him  than  his  perplexing 
position  on  the  throne.  Here  was  certainty 
and  rest.  There  was  no  longer  anything  to 
be  done :  it  was  done  for  him.  Suffering 
suited  him  better  than  action  ;  and  so  long 
as  his  wife  was  with  him,  so  long  as  he 
might  fondle  and  instruct  his  children,  and 
live  with  his  family,  he  was  tolerably  happy. 
The  luxuries  of  a  palace  had  never  much 
attraction  for  him,  and  the  perils  of  his 
daily  life  ever  since  the  return  from  Varennes 
had  left  him  no  quiet.  Now  he  had  only  to 
sit  down  and  wait.  The  submission  that 
was  natural  to  the  king,  was  in  |;he  queen 
an  act  of  devotion  ;  a  noble  efibrt  of  self- 
abnegation  stopped  the  source  of  her  tears, 
taught  her  to  smile  upon  her  child  in  his 
playful  hours,  to  merge  her  existence  in  her 
husband's,  and  to  venerate  his  piety  and  his 
patience  as  the  virtues  of  a  holy  martyr. 
The  qualities  which  had  excited  the  enthu- 
siastic attachment  of  all  who  were  closely 
connected  with  her  in  her  happier  days, 
came  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  dark 
background  of  adversity,  to  be  recognized 
at  last  by  the  whole  world,  but  not  till  she 
was  dead  to  this  world's  praise  or  censure, 
and  had  gone  to  seek  that  judgment  Avhich 
alone  is  worth  striving  for.  She  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  delights  of  free  air  and  liberty, 
and  I  remember  a  pretty  anecdote  told  by 
Madame  Campan,  showing  that  she  appre- 
ciated them  as  well  for  others  as  for  herself. 
There  was  a  certain  M.  de  Castelnaux,  who 
had  an  insane  passion  for  the  queen.  For 
ten  years  he  haunted  all  her  steps  ;  wherever 
she  went  she  saw  his  haggard,  eager  face 
watching  her  movements.  He  was  wasting 
away  with  his  mad  attachment,  and  the 
sight  of  him  became  intolerable  to  her.  M. 
de  Seze,  the  famous  lawyer,  informed  by 
Madame  Campan  of  this  unfortunate  case  of 
delirium,  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Cas- 
telnaux, and  persuaded  him  to  retire  into 
his  own  province  of  Bordeaux.  The  news 
was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  she  betrayed 
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an  almost  childish  delight  at  the  idea  of  his 
departure  ;  but  the  next  day  brought  an- 
other message — he  would  not  go.  It  was 
then  suggested  that  he  was  clearly  a  lunatic, 
and  might  be  legally  shut  up,  but  the  queen 
would  not  allow  it.  "  Qu'il  m'ennuie,"  she 
said,  with  generous  forbearance,  "mais 
qu'on  ne  lui  ravisse  pas  le  bonheur  d'etre 
libre." 

To  such  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoinette  the 
inaction  of  a  prison  could  not  bring  peace. 
Her  throne  deserted,  her  friends  sacrificed, 
her  palace  desolate,  and  her  children  without 
an  inheritance  :  these  were  not  subjects  for 
pleasant  contemplation  ;  and  these  were  the 
images  with  which  her  prison  walls  were 
hung.  Madame  Campan  recalling  her  last 
farewell  to  her  royal  mistress  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  on  her  way  to  the  Temple,  tells  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  affliction. 

In  a  short  sentence,  her  rapid  eloquence 
called  up  all  that  had  been  and  all  that  was 
to  come.  Her  passion  flashed  like  a  gleam 
of  electric  fire  across  the  storm,  revealing  at 
one  sharp  stroke  her  whole  history  :  but  her 
pain  was  not  that  of  a  selfish  heart :  "  Venez, 
malheureuses  femmes,"  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  arms  to  embrace  her  attendants, 
"  venez,  en  voir  une  encore  plus  malheureuse 
que  vous,  puisque  c'est  elle  qui  fait  votre 
malheur  k  toutes."  "  Je  crois  voir  encore,** 
says  Madame  Crampan,  "  je  verrai  toujours 
cette  petite  cellule  des  Feuillans  collee  de 
papier  vert,  cette  miserable  couchette  d'oii 
cette  souveraine  detronee  nous  tendit  les  bras 
en  disant  que  nos  malheurs  dont  elle  etait  la 
cause  aggravaient  les  siens  propres.  Lk 
pour  la  derniere  fois  j'ai  vu  couler  les  pleurs, 
j'ai  entendu  les  sanglots  de  celle  que  la  nais- 
sance,  les  dons  de  la  nature,  et  surtout  la 
honte  de  son  cceur,  avaient  destinee  k  faire 
rornement  de  tons  les  trones  et  le  bonheur 
de  tous  les  peuples." 

After  this  agony  was  past  the  queen  gath- 
ered up  her  force  for  submission  ;  and  the 
same  strength  of  will  which  had  made  her 
great  in  the  hour  of  resistance,  made  her 
sublime  in  that  of  resignation.  Her  nature 
was  too  lofty  for  complaint,  her  temper  was 
too  generous  for  reproach.  She  resolved  to 
glorify  the  king's  martyrdom  by  her  devo- 
tion. She  watched  his  lips  when  they  prayed 
— her  eyes  met  his  when  they  fell  on  the  fair 
face  of  his  captive  son.  She  followed  his 
steps  in  the  monotony  of  the  daily  walk  in 
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the  prison  garden.  She  played  with  him 
every  evening  at  chess  ;  and  when  he  was 
mated,  she  sighed,  for  the  game  then  had 
too  sad  a  significance.  Hallowed  by  affec- 
tion and  virtuous  efibrt,  this  prison  life 
might,  even  to  the  queen,  have  been  almost 
happy,  had  not  the  cruelty  of  her  gaolers 
daily  added  something  to  privation  and  sor- 
row. The  first  blow  struck  was  the  rending 
away  of  the  faithful  Lamballe,  who  had  come 
with  her  to  the  prison,  and  fei-vently  en- 
treated not  to  be  removed.  This  parting 
was  very  bitter  ;  the  king  and  his  sister  were 
forced  to  tear  the  friends  apart,  for  they  clung 
to  each  other  as  if  they  never  could  be  put 
asunder.  There  was  perhaps  a  presage  in 
the  queen's  heart  of  that  worst  penalty  to 
come.  The  king  lay  awake  all  night  after 
this  separation,  unable  to  forget  what  he  had 
Been,  but  not  knowing  the  horror  of  the  future. 
The  queen  was  afterwards,  by  his  interven- 
tion, spared  the  sight  of  the  cruel  mutila- 
tion, but  she  could  not  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  murder  of  her  best-loved  friend.  Next 
came  an  attempt  at  dividing  the  king  from 
the  queen,  for  their  persecutors  saw  that  they 
were  dear  to  each  other ;  but  the  queen's 
passionate  entreaty,  and  the  steadfast  refusal 
of  her  despair  to  sustain  life  with  food,  pre- 
vailed against  this  decree,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  meet  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
hope  was  roused  (futile,  but  welcome  hope) 
in  the  hearts  of  the  captives  by  secret  signs 
of  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  thehouses 
bordering  the  prison-gardens  ;  and  one  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Convention  sent  daily  to 
inspect  the  prisoners,  conceived  thaf  passion- 
ate attachment  for  the  queen  which,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  career,  it  was 
her  fate  to  inspire  in  so  many  of  those  who 
approached  her.  She  was  the  "  segno  d'im- 
mensa  invidia  e  d'indomato  amor."  Impla- 
cable hatred  and  passionate  love  contended 
over  her  to  the  very  last  hour.  Foulan  had 
been  chosen  as  an  inspector  on  account  of 
his  fervent  hatred  of  royalty  ;  but  he  saw  the 
queen  with  her  resolute  endurance  and  her 
altered  beauty,  and  he  was  conquered.  He 
made  a  plan  for  her  rescue,  which  failed, 
and  he  died  for  it.  Madame  Tison,  the  gaol- 
er's wife,  underwent  agonizing  alternations 
of  feeling  in  her  office.  The  queen's  grand- 
eur and  suff'ering  moved  her  at  times  to  fits 
of  impetuous  admiration,  and  she  would 
kneel  at  her  feet  weeping  and   kissing  her 


hands  ;  at  others,  in  the  fear  of  her  husband 
and  the  Revolutionary  tribunals,  she  would 
execrate  her  own  compassion,  and  accuse 
Marie  Antoinette  of  unheard-of  crimes.  She 
resorted  to  drink  in  these  extremities,  and 
fell  into  a  brain  fever,  in  which  the  queeiuH 
and  princess  nursed  her  themselves,  and  sao^| 
rificed  to  her  necessities  portions  of  their  own 
too  scanty  nourishment.  The  ravings  of  this 
woman's  delirium  were  used  as  accusations 
against  the  queen  at  her  trial. 

The  king  taught  the  dauphin  daily,  and 
impressed  upon  him  the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  king. 
The  queen  undressed  the  child,  and  put  him 
to  bed  every  night  herself,  and  whispered  in 
his  ears  this  prayer :  *'  Dieu  tout  puissant, 
qui  m'avez  cree  et  rachete,  je  vous  aime. 
Conservez  les  jours  de  mon  p^re  et  de  ma 
famille.  Protegez-nous  centre  nos  ennemis, 
Donnez  a  ma  mere  a  ma  tante,  a  ma  soeur 
les  forces  dont  elles  ont  besoin  pour  suppor- 
ter leurs.peines." 

The  prayer  was  whispered  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  kiss ;  for  a  prayer  overheard  by 
the  sentinel  would  have  been  a  crime.  The 
dauphin  fell  sick  in  this  close  confinement ; 
and  the  queen  then  used  to  sweep  his  room 
herself,  for  all  service  was  denied  to  her. 
"Ah,  madame,"  said  the  king,  as  he  looked 
at  her  so  employed,  "  quel  metier  pour  une 
Heine  de  France.  Et  si  on  le  voyait  a  Vi- 
enne !  Ah,  qui  eut  dit,  qu'en  vous  unissant  h 
mon  sort  je  vous  faisais  descendre  si  has  ?  " — 
"  Et  comptez-vous  pour  rien,"  replied  Marie 
Antoinette,  "  la  gloire  d'etre  la  femme  du 
meilleur  et  du  plus  persecute  des  hommes  ?  " 

Persecution  added  each  day  something  to 
outrage,  insult,  and  want,  and  that  calamity 
came  at  last  which  it  was  almost  beyond  the 
queen's  power  to  bear.  Her  husband  was 
taken  from  her,  to  be  subjected  to  an  unjust 
trial  and  an  ignominious  death.  So  sharp, 
were  the  cries  of  the  wife,  the  sister,  an( 
the  children  at  the  final  parting,  that  th« 
bitter  sound  penetrated  to  the  opposit 
houses,  and  hearts  that  dared  not  tell  it  ti 
after  days,  shuddered  in  a  secret  passion  ofj 
sympathy. 

The  gun  that  was  fired  at  the  king's  deatl 
the  drums  that  beat  to  drown  his  last  words 
on  the  scafi'old,  sent  their  vibrations  through 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  widow's  prison. 
Her  hope  was  gone :  the  life  she  had  cher- 
ished, the  life  which  it  had  been  her  comfort 
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to  solace,  was  taken  away.  Her  king  was 
killed,  cruelly,  and  like  a  felon.  The  sense 
of  injustice  and  injury  pressed  her  down. 
What  a  widowhood  hers  was !  The  prince, 
the  husband,  the  father,  gone— not  with  a 
nation's  mourning — not  with  the  obsequies 
of  a  people's  love — not,  as  he  deserved,  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  long  line  of  friends 
— but  with  hooting  and  contempt,  with  only 
one  faithful  defender  and  one  devoted  priest. 
Let  the  names  of  Malesherbes  and  Edge- 
worth  ring  forever  loud  and  clear  through 
this  thick  gloom.  They  were  held  dear  in 
the  widow's  heart  while  she  pondered  on  the 
thought  of  that  obscure  grave,  of  which  her 
figure,  rigid  and  motionless,  petrified  by 
grief,  might  be  accepted  as  the  monument. 
A  torpor  laid  hold  of  her  limbs  and  her 
thoughts,  from  which  the  tenderness  of  her 
sister  could  only  partially  rouse  her. 

But  a  crueller  hour  yet  was  to  come. 
When  the  Convention,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins,  hardly  knowing  where  next  to 
strike,  pressed  by  a  cry  for  bread  from  the 
people,  and  a  fear  of  new  revolt,  resolved  to 
give  up  the  queen  as  the  next  victim,  they 
sent  their  emissaries  first  to  take  the  dauphin 
from  her.  They  had  killed  much  that  had 
been  strong  within  her — they  had  killed  her 
hope  ;  but  the  mother's  love  was  still  alive. 
Her  child  clung  to  her,  and  implored  her  to 
defend  him.  She  did  defend  him.  For  two 
long  hours  she  stood  there  between  him  and 
the  ruffians  who  summoned  her  to  give  him 
up  —  for  two  long  hours,  with  desperate 
energy,  she  struggled  and  combated,  till  her 
strength  was  spent,  and  she  fell  powerless  to 
the  ground.  The  child  was  torn  from  her 
tender  arms  to  be  delivered  to  a  guardian 
singled  out  for  his  brutality ;  and  the  queen 
and  princess  could  obtain  no  mercy  and  no 
pity.  They  were  never  allowed  another 
glimpse  ;  they  only  knew  that  the  child  of 
their  afi'ection  was  miserable.  The  mother 
had  no  prospect  through  the  long  day  but 
the  hope  of  seeing  his  shadow  through  a 
chink  in  her  shutters  when  he  walked  on  the 
platform  of  his  dungeon,  and  of  catching  the 
distant  sound  of  his  voice. 

When  the  summons  came  for  herself  to 
go  to  the  trial  which  meant  death,  it  was 
welcome.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Princess  Royal  clung  to  her  knees  and  im- 
plored the  members  of  the  Commune  to  let 
them  go  with  her ;  but  they  were  answered 
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by  a  dead  silence.  Insult  in  its  worst  form, 
outrage  surpassing  all  that  had  gone  before, 
were  proffered  to  the  queen  in  the  shape  of 
charges  at  her  trial.  But  she  was  past  the 
reach  of  calumny  now.  She  knew  that  she 
was  on  her  way  to  a  righteous  sentence,  and 
what  these  men  said  could  matter  little. 
She  met  their  charges,  delivered  by  the 
voice  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  with  calm  denial ; 
but  once,  when  she  was  accused  of  working 
on  the  feeble  mind  of  the  king,  a  wife's  re- 
sentment stirred  her  blood,  and  she  said, 
"Je  ne  lui  ai  jamais  connu  ce  caractere, 
c'etait  mon  devoir  de  I'obeir  et  je  I'ai  obei ; " 
and  once  again  there  came  a  flush  across 
her  face  at  the  mention  of  Lamballe's  name. 
But  her  demeanor  was  too  composed,  too 
resolved  for  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her 
persecutors.  It  touched  the  heart  of  Ma- 
dame Bault,  her  appointed  superintendent 
in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  she 
concealed  under  a  show  of  rigor  a  devoted 
compassion,  and  granted  whatever  indul- 
gence was  possible  to  her  prisoner.  The 
queen  employed  her  last  hour  in  writing  a 
letter  to  her  sister-in-law  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth— a  letter  the  beauty  of  which  must 
cling  to  every  heart  that  reads  it,  but  from 
which  my  space  only  allows  me  to  make  a 
very  short  extract : — 

"  Combien  dans  notre  malheur  n6tre  ami- 
tie  nous  a  donne  de  consolations.  Que  mon 
fils  n'oublie  jamais  les  derniers  mots  de  son 
pere,  que  je  lui  repute  expressement.  Qu'il 
ne  cherche  jamais  a  venger  notre  mort. 

"  Adieu,  ma  bonne  et  tendre  soeur.  Adieu, 
adieu  ;  je  ne  dois  plus  m'occuper  que  de  de- 
voirs spirituels." 

The  queen  positively  refused  to  confess 
herself  to  the  so-called  priests  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  when  they  were  sent  to  her  she 
declined  their  offices  with  majestic  courtesy. 
Two  of  them  were  so  moved  by  that  aspect 
of  ruined  beauty  and  resignation  that  tears 
burst  from  their  eyes,  and  when  she  said, 
"je  vais  recevoir  un  grand  sacrement" 
(meaning  her  death  on  the  scaffold),  one 
whispered  to  her,  "  Oui,  le  martyre." 

Too  noble  for  affectation,  the  queen  made 
no  parade  of  her  wretchedness.  She  dressed 
herself  as  neatly  as  the  sordid  cruelty  of  her 
persecutors  allowed,  and  calmly  let  her 
hands  be  bound — a  process  which  Louis  had 
struggled  against ;  but  she  was  too  proud 
to  resist  where  resistance  was  useless.     She 
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trod  by  chance  on  the  foot  of  the  executioner 
as  she  mounted  the  steps,  and  said,  "  Par- 
donnez-moi,"  with  that  same  sweetness  of 
tone  which  used  to  enchant  her  court.  By  the 
contrivance  of  her  sister-in-law  she  received 
a  last  benediction  from  a  priest  of  her  own 
persuasion.  He  was  stationed  in  disguise 
at  a  garret  window  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
through  which  the  condemned  cart  was  to 
pass.  She  knew  the  number  of  the  house, 
and  watched  for  it,  and  saw  the  signal,  and 
so  she  passed  out  of  a  world  of  anguish  with 
a  secret  prayer  and  a  secret  blessing.  Be- 
fore the  axe  fell  she  turned  towards  the 
towers  of  the  Temple,  where  her  children 
were  left. 

"Adieu,  encore  une  fois,  mes  enfants," 
she  said.     "  Je  vais  rejoindre  votre  p^re." 

In  that  faith  the  discrowned  widow  died, 
trusting  that  she  might  share  with  her  mur- 
dered king  that  better  crown  which  his  piety 
■and  his  affliction  had  won. 

The  death  of  the  queen  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1793.  In  the  following 
month  Madame  Roland  trod  on  the  track  of 
her  victim.  She  was  thrown  into  the  same 
prison ;  there  she  experienced  the  disgrace 
and  despair  which  she  had  thought  it  so 
pleasant  to  see  the  queen  endure ;  there  she 
wept  over  the  taint  on  her  fame  traced  by 
that  pen  whose  slanders  of  another  woman 
she  had  encouraged  with  so  much  playful 
humor ;  there  she  wondered  at  the  cruelty 
of  Robespierre,  whom  she  had  loved  for  his 
power  of  hating ;  there  she  lamented  her 
fate  in  vain.  It  was  a  strange  irony  of  des- 
tiny that  offered  her  the  queen's  counsel  for 
her  defence,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  she 
rejected  this  favor.  She  was  executed  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1793. 

Robespierre  himself  did  not  fall  a  victim 
till  he  bad  tasted  the  felicity  of  supreme 
power,  of  crushing  Danton  and  all  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  of  hearing  it  said  of  himself, 
when  he  cast  down  the  goddess  of  reason 
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from  her  classical  pedestal,  and  held  a  festi- 
val for  the  renewed  worship  of  the  true  God, 
"C'est  lui  qui  a  invente  Dieu,"  a  sublime 
tribute  to  his  creative  power. 

The  heavenly  minded  Princess  Elizabeth 
followed  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  little  dauphin  died  a  far  worse  death. 
He  was  a  child  of  fair  promise,  upon  whom 
his  father's  tender  teaching  had  not  been 
lost. 

"  Capet,"  said  the  brutal  Simon  to  him 
one  day,  "  tell  me,  pray,  what  you  would  do 
if  the  Austrians  were  to  enter  Paris  and  to 
defeat  our  party  ?  " 

"  Je  te  pardonnerais,"  the  chilA  replied. 

But  that  day,  which  Simon  feared  and 
which  Marie  Antoinette  longed  for,  never 
came,  and  she  and  her  hope  perished.  The 
news  of  such  a  murder  shook  Europe  to  its 
very  centre. 

"  The  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France," 
writes  Windham,  addressing  Edmund 
Burke,  "  appears  more  shocking  even  than 
that  of  the  king.  An  act  of  such  savage 
and  unrelenting  cruelty  I  suppose  is  hardly 
to  be  paralleled,  as  a  case  can  hardly  be 
found  of  life  ended  in  circumstances  so 
dreadful,  so  beset  with  everything  to  em- 
bitter and  sharpen  the  last  agony.  All  that 
the  imagination  pictures  of  death  had  been 
hers  for  long  past — seclusion,  silence,  soli- 
tude, ignorance  of  all  that  was  passing,  sep- 
aration from  all  the  visible  world.  It  was 
wonderful  how  her  courage  was  able  to  sus- 
tain so  long  a  conflict,  or  how,*in  fact,  she 
contrived  to  preserve  her  senses.  She 
seems  to  have  retained  her  dignity  and  firm- 
ness to  the  last,  to  have  been  wanting  in 
nothing  that  the  occasion  required,  to  have 
sustained  throughout  the  part  she  was  to 
act  worthily  of  herself  and  of  those  whom 
she  represented.  The  assertors  of  monarchy 
as  opposed  to  modern  doctrines  need  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  such  a  contrast  as  is 
formed  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
queen  compared  with  that  of  their  destroy- 
ers." 


I 
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Mr.  John  Granville  Penn,  about  whose 
identity  we  inquired  last  week,  is,  it  appears, 
the  heir  of  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  descendants  of  that  great  man 
were  deprived  of  their  property  as  loyalists 
during  the  revolution,  and  received  their  pen- 


sion of  £4.000  a  year  in  compensation.  Mr. 
Penn  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  heredi- 
tary pensioners,  though  included  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Parliamentary  returns  among  the 
holders  of  pensions  for  civil  service,  a  blunder 
which  produced  our  inquiry. — Spectator. 
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CHAPTER    XXI.      A  NEW  BALLET. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Long  Acre,  was 
crowded  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The 
success  of  the  new  grtnd  romantic  ballet 
"  L'Aerolithe,"  (the  music  by  Signor  Stre- 
pito)  was  extraordinary.  It  was  not  merely 
a  play-bill  and  placard  and  advertisement 
success ;  it  was  admitted  even  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  theatre, — that  little  office  under 
the  grand  staircase,  the  only  part  of  the 
great  building  in  which  truth  ever  built  a 
permanent  nest, — it  was  admitted  there  be- 
tween the  manager  and  his  confidential  offi- 
cer that  the  hally  was  a  legitimate  triumph  ; 
and  no  exception  on  the  ground  of  actual 
inaccuracy  could  therefore  be  taken  to 
Grimshaw's  constant  remark,  "  that  he  was 
pulling  in  the  money  like  one  o'clock."  He 
was  now  ordering  "  glasses  round "  with 
more  than  usual  persistency;  ceaseless  in 
the  liberal  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  gen- 
tleman would  take  anything  to  drink ;  and 
the  company  were  this  time  regaled  with  a 
champagne  supper,  which  did  not  make  any 
of  them  very  seriously  ill. 

The  scene  of  the  new  grand  romantic 
ballet  was  of  course  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Ballets  invariably  take  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  scenery 
was  in  Blister's  best  style.  The  spectators 
never  could  make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  admired  most  "  The  Village  of  Ochsen- 
kopf  in  Transylvania  "  (Blister)  ;  or  "  The 
Pass  of  the  Rothen-Thurm  or  Red  Tower, 
with  distant  view  of  the  Convent  of  Kosia, 
in  Wallachia"  (Blister  and  Boker),  —  ! 
think  that  both  these  scenes,  differently  set, 
had  done  duty  under  other  names  in  Too- 
tle's opera  of  "  Estafetta,  or  the  star  of 
Styria"  (which  only  ran  six  nights  during  a 
previous  unfortunate  season), — or  the  grand 
scene  of  "The  Summit  of  Mount  Pre- 
troska  by  Moonlight,  amid  the  Peaks  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  "  (Blister).  But  per- 
haps this  last  had  the  greater  number  of 
admirers;  few  could  resist  the  beautiful 
effect  of  the  litne  light,  the  moon  rising  be- 
hind the  peaks,  with  floating  clouds  to  pass 
over  and  obscure  it  occasionally.  Blister 
had  quite  a  reputation  for  moonlights  :  and 
was  often  called  on  the  stage  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  house  in  regard  to 
this  scene.  I  need  not  say  that  Grimshaw 
took  the  opportunity  of  leading  on  his 
irtist  and  bowing  to  him,  and  shaking  him 
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by  the  hand  amidst  the  loudest  applause. 
*'  All  right,"  said  Grimshaw,  as  he  came 
off  grinning.  "  We  shall  secure  firstrate 
press  notices  by  this.  They'll  say  we  were 
hoth  called  on.  The  bally's  a  hit,  and  no 
mistake ! " 

Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  what  the 
new  grand  romantic  ballet  of  L'Aerolithe  " 
was  about  ? 

Oscar  (M.  Anatole)  in  blue  velvet  trunks, 
striped  silk  stockings,  white  shirt  sleeves, 
and  a  hat  with  a  scarlet  ribbon,  being  a 
peasant  of  the  village  of  Ochsenkopf,  is 
betrothed  to  Bianca  (Mademoiselle  Blon- 
dette)  the  daughter  of  Claude  (M.  Renaud) 
a  farmer,  and  Claudine  (Mademoiselle 
Schmidt)  his  wife.  The  wedding  festivities 
are  in  course  of  celebration.  Many  peasant 
dances  are  executed  (the  blind  tiddler  of  the 
village  is  a  little  part  admirably  performed 
by  that  veteran  pantomimist  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sims).  There  is  a  Pas  Grotesque  by  Mi- 
chael,  the  village  idiot  (M.  Pierre) ;  a  Pas 
de  Quatre  Hongroise  by  Mesdames  Celine, 
Julie,  Brown,  and  Estelle.  Pas  Cracovienne 
by  Mademoiselle Blondette  (encored) ;  Galop 
j  Styrien  by  the  entire  corps  de  ballet.  Then 
a  procession  of  monks  (in  dark-glazed  cal- 
ico) who  pass  through  the  village  carrying 
enormous  crosses,  and  bless  the  peasants 
(to  slow  music),  kneeling  reverentially. 
1  Sunset  effect — very  imposing.  The  wed- 
j  ding  fetes  are  resumed.  Night  comes  on. 
'  The  villagers  prepare  to  depart  to  their 
!  homes  after  a  grand  mazourka  of  Transyl- 
',  vania  with  colored  lanterns.  The  storm  ! 
(Signor  Strepito's  music  here  becomes  of  a 
violently  descriptive  character.)  Fall  of  a 
i  thunderbolt !  General  consternation  !  Mys- 
tic appearance  of  Fiametta,  la  Fille  du 
Firmament  (Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Bois- 
\  fleury,  premUre  danseuse  of  the  principal 
theatres  of  Europe,  her  tenth  appearance 
in  England)  ;  Pas  d^Orage^  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury  ;  Pas  d^Flcctricite',  Mademoiselle 
Boisflcury.  Oscar  is  bereft  of  reason  !  Pas 
Inseiue,  M.  Anatole.  He  deserts  his  bride, 
his  parents,  his  village,  to  follow  Fiamctta, 
The  next  is  a  "  carpenter's  "  scene,  the  cot- 
tage of  Bianca.  Despair  of  Bianca  at  the 
departure  of  Oscar.  Some  comic  business 
for  Michael,  the  idiot,  and  the  blind  fiddler. 
Anger  of  Claude  and  Claudine.  They  de- 
termine that  Bianca  shall  now  wed  the 
i  rich  farmer  Ohol   (M.  Raphael).     Scene 
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changes  to  the  Pass  of  the  Rothen-Thurm. 
Orand  pas  de  D'esir,  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury  and  M.  Anatole.  Grand  Valse,  La 
Tmtation;  Pas  d' Amour,  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury  and  M.  Anatole.  Fiametta  is  an 
aerolite,  her  mother  is  the  firmament,  her 
father. is  the  earth,  on  the  wings  of  the 
storm  she  can  descend  from  her  home  in 
the  skies,  and  assume  a  mortal  appearance. 
She  may  lure  others  to  love,  but  she  may 
never  love  herself,  or  she  "will  sink  deep 
into  the  earth — buried  forever.  Fiametta 
explains  her  situation  in  pantomime ;  to 
those  who  understand  the  ballet  language 
her  actions  are  extremely  intelligible.  Os- 
car is  in  great  grief.  Pas  de  Besespoir,  of 
course.  Fiametta  begins  to  feel  her  heart 
tremble.  Pas  d'Alarme.  She  flies  from 
Oscar.  He  pursues.  She  disappears  down 
a  trap  (technically  called  a  vampire).  There 
are  other  episodes  in  the  entertainment  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Finally, 
Fiametta  witnesses  the  devotion  of  Bianca, 
who,  deserted  by  Oscar,  still  loves  him. 
She  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  love  is 
greater  than  her  love.  She  restores  Oscar 
to  Bianca.  Then  she  discovers  that  she  has 
loved,  that  she  still  loves,  a  mortal !  Yet 
she  may  escape  her  dreadful  doom  if  she 
will  consent  to  lure  Oscar  to  ruin !  But 
she  cannot :  she  sacrifices  herself  so  that 
Oscar  may  be  happy  !  She  descends  in  the 
moonlight  (after  an  exquisite  Pas)  from  the 
skies  to  "  The  summit  of  Mount  Pretroska, 
amid  the  peaks  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains." She  swings  in  the  air.  She  hides 
her  face  in  her  hands  to  shut  out  the  sight 
of  the  bliss  of  Oscar  and  Bianca  in  the 
foreground,  and  disappears  at  the  back  into 
the  mountain,  which  splits  in  sunder  con- 
veniently, amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the 
whole  theatre. 

Such  is  the  ballet  of  "  L'Aerolithe."  If 
the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  very 
much  resembles  some  other  ballet  that  he 
has  seen,  why,  I  must  admit  such  to  be  the 
case  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  never  yet  saw 
a  ballet  that  did  not  very  much  resemble 
many  other  ballets.  Madame  Boisfleury 
was  one  of  those  dancers  who  win  their 
public  simply,  as  it  seems,  by  the  steady 
determination  to  win  them,  by  mere  force 
of  will.  There  was  a  sort  of  grand  defi- 
ance about  the  way  in  which  she  bounded 
upon  the  stage   (after  pushing  a  path  for 
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herself  through  coryphe'es,  certainly  rather 
roughly)  her  eyes  glittering  from  beneath 
her  thick  black  brows,  her  nostrils  dis- 
tended, her  red  lips  compressed,  and  then 
after  a  few  superb  leaps  and  whirlings, 
stood  suddenly  still  upon  the  points  of  her 
toes  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  grand  round  arms  raised 
above — her  whole  attitude  as  audacious  as 
it  was  admirable.  She  had  laughed  at 
Blondette's  paint,  but  it  seemed  that  she 
had  not  hesitated  to  avail  herself  of  similar 
artifices.  She  looked  much  fairer  than  by 
daylight ;  but  her  massive  neck  and  shoul- 
ders were  plentifully  powdered,  while  there 
was  very  strong  rouge  upon  her  cheeks. 
Yet  the  glare  of  gas  almost  necessitated 
this.  It  was  one  of  Grimshaw's  standing 
orders  always  to  turn  the  gas  well  on  when 
the  hally  was  played,  "Mind  that,  now, 
Gassy,"  he  would  say  to  his  fitter,  "  and 
light  'em  well  up."  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury's  style  of  dancing  was  of  the  strong 
school.  It  was  graceful  according  to  the 
dancer's  theory  of  grace,  but  it  was  never 
tender ;  she  was  agile  enough,  but  never 
aerial,  in  spite  of  the  part  she  played  in  the 
romantic  ballet.  She  had  none  of  that 
slenderness  of  limb  which  sometimes  makes 
the  spectators  tremble  lest  a  foot  should 
give  way  or  an  ankle  be  distorted.  The 
substantial  frame  of  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury set  at  rest  effectually  all  ideas  of  that 
kind.  She  was  as  a  grand  flower  on  a 
thoroughly  strong  stalk.  She  was  safe 
enough — dashing,  intrepid,  indefatigable, 
with  a  smile  that  did  not  look  assumed,  and 
a  glance  that  seemed  to  dare  the  theatre  to 
withhold  its  applause.  Certainly  she  was 
an  imposing-looking  creature  in  her  first 
dress  of  flame-colored  gauze  powdered  with 
gold  stars,  with  her  jewelled  armlets  and 
necklace  (probably  the  ctones  were  not  pre- 
cious), and  some  brilliant  ornaments  glitter- 
ing amidst  her  jet-black  hair.  In  the  last 
scene  she  wore,  of  course,  white  muslin, 
without  decoration  of  ,any  kind,  her  hair 
streaming  down  her  back  and  the  rouge 
washed  from  her  cheeks. 

"  She's  a  good  one  to  dance,"  said  a  stout 
gentleman,  with  his  coat  closely  buttoned, 
sitting  in  the  stalls,  to  a  friend  in  gold  spec- 
tacles. 

"  Well,  yes,  she  is,"  the  friend  answered  ; 
^*hei  entrechats  are  really  admirable.    She 
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is  a  firstrate  danseuse  of  the  second  rank. 
She  would  not  suit  us  in  Paris  ;  but  she  does 
very  well  for  you  others  here." 

"  Has  she  appeared  at  your  opera  house  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  are  reasons  for  her  not  ap- 
pearing in  Paris." 

"  Indeed  !  Mossoo  !  "  said  the  Inspector, 
"  our  sort  of  reasons  ?  " 

"  Let  us  say  political  reasons,  if  you  will, 
my  friend.  It  is  the  plea  many  of  the  French 
urge  to  excuse  their  absence  from  their 
native  country.  Some  governments  are  too 
paternal,  and  like  the  wise  father,  they  do 
not  spare  their  children  the  rod.  Perhaps 
Mademoiselle  Stephanie  fears  the  rod.  You 
see,  my  friend,  I  have  taken  of  your  Jiajf- 
naff,  but  I  am  still  of  the  executive.  I  know 
what  I  say." 

"She  is  a  good-looking  woman ! "  said 
the  Inspector,  bluntly.  "  How  old  do  you 
suppose  she  is  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,  let  me  see ;  she  must  be  as 
near  thirty  as  a  woman  ever  gets, — let  us 
say  twenty-eight.  Yes,  she  is  pretty !  very 
charming  indeed,  ma  cMre  !  What  is  this 
— La  Tentation,  is  it  not  ?  Yes,  of  course. 
She  does  it  very  well." 

**Has  she  been  dancing  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  she  dance — sometimes  she 
sit  still;  she  appear  and  re-appear.  She 
made  her  debut  very  young.  She  was  then 
at  Brussels  —  she  was  young ;  she  could 
not  dance  very  well." 

A  handsome  bald-headed  man,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  Inspector  and  his  friend,  turned 
round  suddenly  at  this. 

"  Will  monsieur  kindly  permit  me  to  use 
his  opera-glaSs  for  one  minute  ?  "  asked  the 
Frenchman,  in  a  soft  voice,  bowing  politely. 

"Immediately,"  was  the  answer.  The 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  caught  sight  of 
some  one  he  knew  occupying  a  private  box 
on  a  low  tier.  He  looked  through  the  glass, 
and  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  upon 
the  subject,  he  handed  the  glass  to  the 
Frenchman. 

"Yes,"  said  George  Martin  to  himself, 
"  it  is  he,  sure  enough.  Wilford  has  come 
here  to  make  certain  that  Mademoiselle 
Regine  is  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury !  Who 
can  wonder  that  he  should  do  so,  poor  fel- 
low. How  white  he  looks !  how  he  keeps 
at  the  back  of  the  box.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
I  saw  him  at  all.    How  he  must  suffer !  This 
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!  Can  such 


things  be  ?  " 

"  That  petite  is  Mademoiselle  Blondette, 


suppose 


?  "  the   Frenchman  inquired  of 
She  is  pretty,  only  she  is 


his  friend, 
aff'ected." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Inspector,  ''she  used  to 
be  at  the  Vulture  in  the  City  Road,— a  clever 
girl ;  but  you  should  hear  her  father  speak 
of  her — hear  the  character  he  gives  her. 
Most  respectable  man  by  the  name  of  Sim- 
cox, — keeps  a  pie-shop  up  at  Hoxton.  Little 
Sally  Simcox — that's  his  daughter — used  to 
dance  Highland-flings  and  such  like,  at  the 
Alexandrina  Saloon  near  Shoreditch.  Now 
she  calls  herself  Blondette — cuts  her  family 
dead,  and  wont  hear  of  the  name  of  Simcox 
— keeps  a  coach  and  pair.     Such  is  life ! " 

"  Ah,  truly,"  the  Frenchman  remarked, 
philosophically,  "it  is  wonderful  the  for- 
tunes that  are  made  by  ballet-dancers." 

Some  one  entering  in  great  haste  nearly 
placed  a  foot  in  the  Frenchman's  glossy  hat 
on  the  floor  before  him. 

^^Prenez  garde,  monsieur! " 

"t/e  vous  demande  pardon,  monsieur," 
muttered  the  new-comer. 

"Ah!  Monsieur  Alexis ;  it  is  you,  then  ?  " 

"Ah!  Monsieur " 

"  Chose.  S'il  vous  plait,  Monsieur  Chose." 

Then  suddenly  Monsieur  Chose  abandoned 
the  tone  of  banter  in  which  he  had  been 
speaking,  and  whispered  fiercely  in  the  ear 
of  Monsieur  Alexis  :  "  How  dare  you  come 
here,  sir  ?  Go  !  What  do  you  here  ?  go  at 
once." 

"I  go,  monsieur,"  the  boy  said,  in  a 
scared  voice,  and  hurried  out.  He  was 
afterwards  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  boxes  of 
the  theatre,  vigorously  applauding  the  per- 
formance, and  especially  the  dancing  of 
Mademoiselle  Blondette. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  You  don't  know  him  ?  Ah!  then  you 
soon  will.  Petit  diable ;  he  is  a  young  man 
of  considerable  promise." 

"  He  looks  a  mere  boy." 

"He  is  not  far  from  twenty,  however. 
He  is  a  half-breed.  If  he  takes  care,  there 
is  a  chance  that  he  may  be  able  to  combine 
the  dexterity  of  the  Parisian  with  the  bru- 
tality of  the  London  tliief.  At  present  he  is 
a  little  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful \  but  in  time  he  may  outgrow  that  j 
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he  is  young,  there  is  hope*for  him.  He  is  but  for  much  care  and  what  you  call /bmn 
clever,  he  has  no  heart ;  he  would  sell  his  |  In  France  it  is  a  natural  production,  and  i 
mother  for  a  cliasse  of  Marasquin ;  his  sister  j  flourishes  always.  London  tries  to  like,  to 
for  a  packet  of  cigarettes  ;  his  father — well,  acquire  a  taste  for  the  ballet.  Paris  loves  it 
he  did  sell  him — we  owe  him  thanks  for  that  i  from  instinct.  It  is  the  dream  of  the  Eng- 
— for  twelve  hundred  francs  :  and  le  pere  j  Hsh  that  they  have  the  tastes,  the  percep- 
Dominique  is  now  at  the  galleys  as  a  natural  j  tions  of  the  French.     Monsieur,  believe  me. 
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consequence.  But  Madame  sa  mkre  knows 
not  of  the  transaction  :  it  is  a  hold  I  have 
upon  her  son." 

"  And  the  sister  ?  " 

"The  sister  is  Mademoiselle  Stephanie, 
dancing  now  for  our  pleasure." 

"  And  is  she " 

"Ah!  Monsieur  Inspector,  you  interro- 
gate me,  is  it  not  so  ?  France  through  her 
executive,  is  interested  in  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury  and  her  family.  They  are  emigres. 
France  may  wish  that  they  should  return  to 
her  bosom.  She  is  a  great  nation  ;  she  has 
moments  of  clemency  ;  she  has  moments  of 
cruelty.  She  may  pardon  the  family  for  the 
beauty  and  the  talent  of  the  daughter ,'or  she 
may  turn  the  key  upon  the  whole  group.  I 
don't  say  which  course  she  will  pursue.  It 
is  not  for  us,  cher  ami,  to  decide  this  kind 
of  question.  We  are  but  members  of  the 
executive;  policemen,  as  you  others  say. 
Eh,  bien  ?  we  wait  and  see,  and  we  act  when 
some  one  whispers  in  our  ears  what  we  shall 
do.    For  Stephanie " 

"  Hush  !  don't  talk  so  loud.  I  must  go  : 
I  see  my  gent  from  Liverpool  in  a  private 
box,  with  a  lady — his  sister  very  likely — 
good-by.  I  must  go  up-stairs  to  the  door 
of  the  box,"  and  the  stout  Inspector  with- 
drew. 

"  Have  I  take  too  much  haff-naff-^o  I 
talk  too  much?"  Monsieur  Chose  asked 
himself. 

The  bald,  handsome  gentleman  in  front 
here  politely  proffered  his  opera-glass  to  the 
Frenchman. 

By  and  by  on  a  bridge  of  small  civilities, 
Mr.  Martin  and  Monsieur  Chose  passed 
gradually  into  conversation.  Monsieur 
Chose  was  evidently  in  a  talkative  mood. 
Martin  was  always  a  good  listener  j  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  in  that  charac- 
ter on  the  present  occasion.  Perhaps  he 
had,  or  thought  he  had,  an  object  in  view 
in  doing  this. 

"  The  ballet  in  England,"  said  the  French- 
man with  a  grand  air,  "is  an  exotic  which 
has  never  taken  deep  root — which  would  die 


it  is  not  possible.  They  try  to  like  claret- 
they  swallow  it  with  a  wry  face ;  it  does  not 
please  them,  really  j  why  should  they  pre- 
tend that  it  does  ?  Let  England  keep  to 
her  native  productions  ;  to  her  port  wine, 
her  sherry  wine,  her  porter,  ale,  her  hajf- 
naff,  which  is  excellent,  I  know  it ;  which 
fits  well  to  this  climate  opaque  and  brumeux. 
Let  her  not  seek  to  imitate  the  pleasures  of 
the  French.  For  you,  the  pantomime  of 
Christmas;  for  us,  the  ballet — pensif — 
poetic,  sublime !  We  are  a  nation  of  senti- 
ment ;  we  love  always  the  appeals  to  our 
hearts,  to  our  emotions.  We  should  hiss 
this  ballet  in  Paris.  It  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough.  The  nuances  are  not  pre- 
served ;  the  ensemble  is  not  cared  for.  The 
whole  is  without  esprit.  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury is  charming ;  Mademoiselle  Blondette 
is  ravissante,  but  for  the  others  !  Monsieur, 
to  see  a  ballet  of  the  first  quality,  you  must 
see  it  in  Paris  and  nowhere  else,  as  to  eat 
strawberries  in  perfection  you  must  pluck 
them  yourself  from  their  beds." 

''*  Monsieur,"  said  Martin,  bowing,  "  I  have 
long  entertained  these  opinions,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  express  them  so  well. 
Your  remarks  are  profound — more,  they  are 
philosophical." 

"Monsieur!"  exclaimed  the  French- 
man, his  face  beaming  with  delight  as  he 
bowed  his  head  repeatedly,  "  you  do  me  an 
honor  extreme.  But  it  is  given  to  the  in- 
tellect of  France  to  be  not  less  appreciative 
and  judicial  in  its  character,  than  competent 
to  wield  those  attributes  to  the  advantage 
of  the  universe  !  " 

Monsieur  Chose  spoke  with  an  air  of 
enthusiasm  and  deep  conviction  :  his  ges- 
tures were  extremely  animated,  and  he  rose 
from  his  seat.  There  were  cries  in  the  pit 
behind  him  of  "  Sit  down  in  front !  " 

"  I  am  carried  out  of  myself,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  greater  calmness,  "let  me 
remember  my  situation.  Ah,  behold  us  now 
at  the  grand  scene  of  '  L'Aerolithe.' " 

A  roar  of  applause  was  the  recognition  of 
Blister's  triumph  in  the  picture  of  the  "  Sum- 
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xnit  of  Mount  Pretroska  by  moonlight,  amid 
the  Peaks  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains," 
the  last  scene  of  the  ballet.  (It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  Blister  had  never  in  his  life 
been  further  from  London  than  Blackwall ! 
but  then  he  never  professed  to  give  faithful 
representations  of  particular  landscapes ; 
and,  indeed,  he  held  that  vraisemhlance  had 
nothing  to  do  with  scene-painting,  perhaps 
because  he  thought  that  if  he  made  the  back- 
ground too  natural,  it  would  interfere  too 
much  with  the  actors  who  were  to  be  the 
foreground  figures,  and  who  it  must  be  said, 
were  generally  quite  as  far  off  truth  of  delin- 
eation as  was  Blister.) 

Monsieur  Chose  was  loud  in  his  applause 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  scene,  though 
his  approval  was  always  given  with  a  great 
air  of  consciousness  of  superiority  and  con- 
descension. Nevertheless,  his  repeated 
"  Brava  !  brava  !  "  possessed  a  tone  of  lan- 
guid ecstasy  that  brought  all  his  neighbors 
into  a  like  frame  of  mind,  and  induced  them 
to  applaud  also.  It  was  as  though  his  mani- 
festations of  delight  were  wrung  from  him, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by 
a  constitutional  indolence  and  an  aristocratic 
indifference,  and  were  therefore  all  the  more 
precious.  And  the  scene  was  worthy  of 
applause.  When  the  premihe  danseuse 
swung  high  up  in  the  air,  descending  grad- 
ually lower,  a  strong  lime  light  pouring  upon 
her — so  strong  that  the  wire  supporting  her 
was  hardly  visible  from  the  stalls,  while  it 
could  not  be  traced  at  all  from  the  boxes, 
except  now  and  then  when  it  caught  the 
light — the  effect  was  almost  poetical ;  Mon- 
sieur Chose  said  it  was  quite.  The  inevita- 
bly absurd  characteristics  of  the  ballet  cos- 
tume were  very  nearly  lost.  There  was  a 
sort  of  gauze  cloud  wreathing  about  Ste- 
phanie ;  her  long  black  hair  was  streaming 
behind  her ;  her  hands  were  clasped  upon 
her  breast ;  her  splendid  eyes  were  turned 
upward.  She  looked  very  handsome,  beau- 
tiful indeed,  while  it  was  part  of  the  effect 
to  make  the  light — almost  blinding  in  its 
vividness  —  appear  to  emanate  from  her, 
until  she  seemed  to  hang  gleaming  in  the 
air  like  an  incarnate  jewel.  George  Martin 
could  not  help  vying  with  the  Frenchman 
in  applauding  the  scene.  He  gave  a  glance 
at  Wilford's  box  to  see  if  he  were  still 
present,  but  he  was  unable  to  discover  him 
— possibly  because  the  aucKence  portion  of 
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the  theatre  was  darkened  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  moonlight  scene.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  applause — a  murmur 
— a  gasp  !  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury  was  to 
descend  into  the  summit  of  Mount  Pre- 
troska, it  was  true,  but  surely  not  with  such 
rapidity  ?  Was  it  accidental — was  it  inten- 
tional? Some  continued  to  applaud,  nay, 
clapped  their  hands  the  more  violently  in 
their  regret  at  what  seemed  a  growing  apa- 
thy in  the  house.  There  were  cries  for 
Mademoiselle  Boisfleury,  then  shouts  of 
"  Bravo !  "  "  Order  !  "  "  Shame  !  "  "  Grim- 
shaw  !  "  "  Sit  down  !  "  "  Stephanie  ! "  etc. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  surely,"  Mar- 
tin whispered  to  the  Frenchman. 

"  Yes,  the  rope  must  have  broken — I  knew 
it  would." 

Martin  turned  to  him  quickly,  looking  at 
him  inquiringly. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  the  Frenchman 
answered  the  glance,  bowing  and  smiling. 
"You  flatter  my  intelligence.  I  did  not 
know  the  rope  would  break  to-night."  He 
added,  to  himself,  "  Enjin,  then,  behold  me 
present  when  the  accident  has  occurred  !  " 

The  conviction  that  there  was  something 
wrong  grew  upon  the  house.  The  thing  was 
evident  in  the  looks  of  M.  Anatole,  who  had 
given  up  his  ballet  attitude,  and  was  now 
indulging  in  poses  natural,  if  not  graceful. 
He  was  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other 
to  get  instruction  from  the  people  in  the 
wing  as  to  what  he  should  do  next.  Mad- 
emoiselle Blondette  was  clearly  shivering 
with  fright,  was  holding  Anatole's  arm  tightly 
with  both  her  hands,  speaking  to  him,  look- 
ing beseechingly  at  him — at  the  prompter. 
It  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  something 
'  wrong.  A  loud  cry  arose  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house.  From  that  point  of  view  many 
spectators  could  perceive  the  figure  of  Mad- 
emoiselle Boisfleury.  She  must  have  struck 
against  the  scenery  in  her  descent,  the  rope 
probably  breaking,  and  then  been  precip- 
itated to  the  stage.  She  was  lying,  half 
hidden  by  a  set  piece,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  In  quiet  moments  a  low  moaning 
could  be  heard  to  proceed  from  the  spot ; 
she  was  no  longer  the  radiant  premiere  dan- 
seuse of  the  continental  theatres — she  was 
simply  a  poor  woman  in  a  huddle  of  crum- 
1  pled,  soiled  muslin,  the  victim  of  an  accident, 
grievously  hurt.  The  lime  light  had  been 
1  withdrawn,  the  stage  was  very  dark  \  still 
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this  was  perceived ;  then  a  small  crowd  of 
carpenters,  scene-shifters,  and  ballet-girls, 
men  and  women,  hurried  on  to  the  stage, 
and  the  curtain  came  down — not  with  the 
slow  regularity  of  its  usual  descent,  but  with 
an  abrupt  scramble.  All  this  takes  some 
lines  to  tell,  but  little  more  than  two  minutes 
intervened  between  the  accident  and  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain. 

The  audience  looked  at  each  other.  The 
evening's  entertainment  was  over,  but  could 
they  go  in  this  way  ?  Some  hurried  off  at 
once,  it  is  true  with  white,  sickened  faces, 
but  the  rest  remained,  talking  earnestly  in 
groups  ;  men  hitherto  strangers,  who  had  sat 
speechless  next  to  each  other,  were  now  dis- 
cussing the  accident  as  though  they  had  just 
discovered  they  were  really  intimates  of  the 
longest  standing.  Some  stood  on  seats — 
there  was  a  disposition  to  hoot  and  groan. 
Some  obstinate  and  obtuse  people  still  per- 
sisted in  applauding.  At  last  there  was  a 
tolerably  unanimous  cry  for  "  Grimshaw  !  " 
which  strengthened  as  it  went  on,  and  grew 
more  and  more  angry. 

A  well-dressed  gentleman,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  very  glossy  hat  (it  is  said  that  at  the 
T.  R.  Long  Acre  a  glossy  hat  is  always  kept 
ready  in  the  wings  for  those  who  make  apol- 
ogies, or  are  called  to  receive  applause), 
Tacker,  the  stage-manager,  appeared  before 
the  curtain.  His  look  was  dignified  and 
serious,  his  manner  irreproachably  polite. 
He  was  expressly  engaged  to  make  apolo- 
gies, of  which  Grimshaw  himself  was  quite 
incapable,  though  he  liked  to  go  on  now  and 
then  in  a  rough  bonhomie  sort  of  way,  to 
show  himself,  receive  applause,  and  smile 
and  bow  to  the  audience.  There  was  imme- 
diate silence  for  Tacker.  He  held  his  hat 
in  his  left  hand — his  right  was  of  course 
pressed  upon  his  heart.  He  glanced  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  audience. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  regret  to  in- 
form you  that  an  accident,  not,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved of  a  serious  nature — "  (oh  !  oh  !  from 
the  back  of  the  pit.  Tacker  glared  fiercely 
at  that  quarter,  and  was  loudly  applauded 
by  the  stalls).  "  Not,"  he  repeated  sternly, 
"  it  is  believed  of  a  seri'ous  nature,  has  hap- 
pened to  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury.  The 
management  have  to  request,  therefore,  un- 
der  these  circumstances,  the  indulgence  a 
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British  audience  has  never  hesitated  to  give. 
The  audience  are  requested  to  allow  the  per- 
formances to  come  to  a  close  at  once.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  shall  be  searchingly 
investigated,  and  provision  made  against  its 
recurrence.  In  any  case,  the  management 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  new 
ballet  will  be  performed  to-morrow  and  every 
evening  until  further  notice." 

What  could  the  house  do  but  applaud 
Tacker  and  go  home  ? 

"  Hist !  "  said  the  Frenchman  to  Martin. 
"  Let  us  go  round  to  the  back  and  make  in- 
quiries.    I  will  arrange." 

Martin  looked  at  Wilford's  box,  it  was 
empty.    He  accompanied  Monsieur  Chose. 

"  Well,  this  is  just  my  luck,"  said  a  sturdy 
gentleman,  elbowing  his  way  out  of  the  pit. 
"  I  come  here  for  abstraction  and  recreation, 
under  the  pressure  of  great  calamity  at  home. 
What  happens  ?  A  rope  breaks,  or  something 
goes  wrong,  and  a  woman  breaks  her  neck 
— don't  tell  me  she  hasn't  broken  her  neck 
— I'd  take  my  oath  of  it ;  and  a  good-look- 
ing woman,  too,  in  very  nice  order  and  pres- 
ervation ;  a  highly  respectable  Murillo  ;  or, 
at  least,  an  excellent  example  of  the  school 
of  Murillo.  Poor  thing !  I'm  sure  I'm  very 
sorry  for  her.  I  came  here  for  amusement, 
and  this  is  what  I  get." 

It  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Isaac  Phillimore, 
picture-dealer  of  Freer  Street,  Soho. 

A  shabby-looking  man  was  with  him.  A 
man  with  no  shirt-collar,  a  red  nose,  a  broken 
hat  (with  crape  on  it),  and  very  watery  eyes. 
His  lips  had  a  tremulous  movement  about 
them,  as  though  they  were  always  talking. 

"  What  is  it  you're  saying,  Loafe  ?  "  Mr. 
Phillimore  asked.  "  My  poor  fellow.  You've 
got  into  such  a  way  of  muttering,  there  is  no 
hearing  a  word  you  say." 

Mr.  Loafe  whispered  into  Mr.  Phillimore's 
ear. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Mr.  Phillimore,  "  if  you 
want  to  go,  why  of  course  you  must  go — and 
here's  the  half-crown  you  ask  for — I  should 
have  to  pay  it  for  your  supper,  so  you!re  wel- 
come to  it." 

"  I'll  pay  you  back,"  said  Mr.  Loafe,  with 
breathless  earnestness.  "  'Pon  my  soul,  I'll 
pay  you  back.  I  shall  get  twelve  and  six- 
pence, if  I'm  lucky.  I  did  not  see  any  one 
doing  it,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  plant  a  nara- 
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graph  on  two  or  three  of  the  morning  papers. 
Only  I  must  go  and  get  particulars,  and  do 
it  at  once."     And  Mr.  Loafe  disappeared. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  a  man  that 
looked  more  as  though  he  wanted  twelve  and 
sixpence.  I  suppose  it  comes  of  being  a  lit- 
erary man  !  Why,  Loafe's  got  to  be  a  mere 
drunken  boor  by  Ostade  !  "  Then,  he  added : 
"  Welly  my  recreation  is  over,  and  I  go  back 
to  my  dismal  home  a  more  miserable  man 
than  I  came  from  it.  I  suppose  that  comes 
of  being  a  picture-dealer  and  appreciator  of 
the  fine  arts.  Stay!  I  wont  go  home  yet. 
I'll  try  a  devilled  oyster.  Perhaps  that  will 
cheer  me." 

Mr.  Loafe's  paragraph  was  as  follows  : — 

♦'  Serious  Accident  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Long  Acre. — We  regret  to  have  to 
state  that  a  serious  accident  occurred  at  this 
favorite  establishment  last  evening,  during 
the  performance  of  the  new  and  successful 
ballet  '  L'eArolithe.'  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  performance,  as  our  readers  are  prob- 
ably aware,  a  full  description  having  so  re- 
cently appeared  in  our  columns,  the  eminent 
danseuse,  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Boisfieury 
who  sustains  the  character  of  Fiametta,  the 
Fille  du  Firmament  (from  whence  the  name 
of  the  piece  is  derived),  is  required  to  swing 
for  some  time  over  the  stage  suspended  by 
a  wire,  the  strength  of  which  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  theatre  to  test  every  morning,  so  that 
no  precaution  may  be  spared  to  render  the 
feat  a  comparatively  harmless  one,  the  actress 
finally  disappearing  from  the  gaze  of  the  en- 
raptured audience  down  a  trap-door  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.    From  some  cause,  with 
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the  particulars  of  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  a  mystery  to  all 
concerned,  in  spite  of  our  ceaseless  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  explicit  information  at  the  late 
hour  last  evening  at  which  we  went  to  press, 
the  rope  broke,  or  became  detached  from  the 
dress  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfieury,  the  acci- 
dent has  been  explained  to  us  in  both  ways, 
but  its  exact  manner  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  she  was  precip- 
itated from  a  great  height  of  some  twelve 
feet  or  more  with  considerable  violence  on 
to  the  stage.  A  scene  of  extraordinary 
alarm,  consternation,  and  excitement  ensued 
in  the  theatre,  and  the  curtain  was  at  once 
lowered.  Mr.  Tacker,  the  admirable  stage- 
manager  (whose  benefit,  we  observe  by 
our  advertising  columns,  is  fixed  for  Tues- 
day week,  when  we  trust  that  he  will  receive 
the  support  so  delightful  an  actor,  and  ex- 
cellent a  public  servant,  fully  deserves),  en- 
deavored in  a  short  speech,  capitally  deliv- 
ered, to  allay  the  fears  of  the  audience,  among 
the  female  portion  of  whom  considerable  fear 
had  been  manifested.  Mr.  Grirashaw  has 
been  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the 
sufferer,  and  the  best  medical  skill  in  the 
metropolis  has  been  called  in  to  her  assist- 
ance. Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Boisfieury 
lies  in  a  state,  which  we  fear  we  must  call 
precarious.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
ask  how  long  entertainments  of  a  dangerous 
character,  etc.,  etc.  When  will  our  senators 
give  us  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  remedy  a 
state  of  things  which  etc.,  etc.  ?" 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  of  it 
Perhaps,  it  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
Mr.  Loafe's  paragraph  did  not  appear  ex- 
actly as  he  had  written  it. 


Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  has  addressed  to  the 
Common  Council  of  New  York  a  letter  on  the 
relations  of  America  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  He  says  the  cause  of  the  sympathy 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  South  is  the 
treachery  of  American  ajjcnts,  and  heartily  dep- 
recates national  irritability.  The  "  paths  of 
peace  are  tlio  only  paths  of  ])Ieasantness  for 
England  and  America."  And  therefore  he 
holds  that  it  "  behoves  the  Government,  the 
press,  and  the  people  of  both  countries,  by  en- 
lightened counsels,  large  toleration,  and  wise 
forbearance,  to  soothe  rather  than  to  stimulate 
existing  irritation  " — advice  required  as  much 
in  England  as  in  America.  The  letter  is  im- 
portant as  indicating  that  the  councillors  of  the 


■Republican  party  do  not  desire  war  with  Eng- 
land.— Spectator. 


A    VERSE    TO    THE    SEA. 

BY   A   THALASSOPIIOBIST. 

The  "  poetry  of  motion  " 

Has  been  ascribed  to  thee. 
Thou  bullyinp^  old  Ocean, 

By  bards  of  high  degree : 
But'l,  for  one,  deny  it, 

My  eyes  c^n  only  view 
Upon  thy  waves  unquiet 

The  prose  of— ugh  !  boohoo  ! 

—  Vanity  Fair. 


From  Good  Words. 
MISTRESS     AND     MAID. 

A  HOUSEHOLD   STORY. 
BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 


CHAPTER   I. 

She  was  a  rather  tall,  awkward,  and 
strongly-built  girl  of  about  fifteen.  This 
was  the  first  impression  the  "  maid  "  gave 
to  her  "  mistresses,"  the  Misses  Leaf,  when 
she  entered  their  kitchen,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  a  widow  and  washerwoman,  by 
name  Mrs.  Hand.  I  must  confess,  when 
they  saw  the  damsel,  the  ladies  felt  a  certain 
twinge  of  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  not 
been  rash  in  oflFering  to  take  her  ;  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  gone 
on  in  their  old  way — now,  alas  !  grown  into 
a  very  old  way,  so  as  almost  to  make  them 
forget  they  had  ever  had  any  other — and 
done  without  a  servant  still. 

Many  consultations  had  the  three  sisters 
held  before  such  a  revolutionary  extrava- 
gance was  determined  on.  But  Miss  Leaf 
was  beginning  both  to  look  and  to  feel  "  not 
so  young  as  she  had  been ;"  Miss  Selina, 
ditto ;  though,  being  still  under  forty,  she 
■would  not  have  acknowledged  it  for  the 
world.  And  Miss  Hilary,  young,  bright, 
and  active  as  she  was,  could  by  no  possibil- 
ity do  everything  that  was  to  be  done  in  the 
little  establishment ;  be,  for  instance,  in 
three  places  at  once — in  the  school-room, 
teaching  little  boys  and  girls,  in  the  kitchen, 
cooking  dinner,  and  in  the  room  up-stairs, 
busy  at  housemaid's  work.  Besides,  much 
of  her  time  was  spent  in  waiting  upon  "  jwor 
Selina,"  who  frequently  was,  or  fancied  her- 
self, too  ill  to  take  any  part  in  either  the 
school  or  house  duties. 

Though,  the  thing  being  inevitable,  she 
said  little  about  it,  Miss  Leaf's  heart  was 
often  sore  to  see  Hilary's  pretty  hands 
smeared  with  blacking  of  grates,  and  rough- 
ened with  scouring  of  floors.  To  herself 
this  sort  of  thing  had  become  natural, — but 
Hilary  ! 

All  the  time  of  Hilary's  childhood,  the 
youngest  of  the  family  had,  of  course,  been 
spared  all  housework ;  and  afterwards  her 
studies  had  left  no  time  for  it.  For  she 
was  a  clever  girl,  with  a  genuine  love  of 
knowledge:  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  the 
higher  branches  of  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, were  not  beyond  her  range  j  and 


this  she  found  much  more  interesting  than 
washing  dishes  or  sweeping  floors.  True, 
she  always  did  whatever  domestic  duty  she 
was  told  to  do ;  but  her  bent  was  not  in  the 
household  line.  She  had  only  lately  learnt 
to  '*  see  dust,"  to  make  a  pudding,  to  iron  a 
shirt ;  and,  moreover,  to  reflect,  as  she  woke 
up  to  the  knowledge  of  how  these  things 
should  be  done,  and  how  necessary  they 
were — what  must  have  been  her  eldest  sis- 
ter's lot  during  all  these  twenty  years ! 
What  pains,  what  weariness,  what  eternal 
toil  must  Johanna  have  silently  endured,  in 
order  to  do  all  those  things  which  till  now 
had  seemed  to  do  themselves  ! 

Therefore,  after  much  cogitation  as  to  the 
best  and  most  prudent  way  to  amend  mat- 
ters, and  perceiving  with  her  clear  common 
sense  that,  willing  as  she  might  be  to  work 
in  the  kitchen,  her  own  time  would  be  much 
more  valuably  spent  in  teaching  their  grow- 
ing school,  it  was  Hilary  who,  these  Christ- 
mas holidays,  first  started  the  bold  idea, 
**  We  m-ust  have  a  servant ;"  and  therefore, 
it  being  necessary  to  begin  with  a  very 
small  servant  on  very  low  wages  (£3  per 
annum  was,  I  fear,  the  maximum),  did  they 
take  this  Elizabeth  Hand. 

So,  hanging  behind  her  parent,  an  anx- 
ious-eyed and  rather  sad-voiced  woman,  did 
Elizabeth  enter  the  kitchen  of  the  Misses 
Leaf. 

The  ladies  were  all  there,  —  Johanna 
arranging  the  table'  for  their  early  tea; 
Selina  lying  on  the  sofa,  trying  to  cut  bread 
and  butter  ;  Hilary  on  her  knees  before  the 
fire,  making  the  bit  of  toast — her  elder  sis- 
ter's one  luxury.  This  was  the  picture  that 
her  three  mistresses  presented  to  Elizabeth's 
eyes ;  which,  though  they  seemed  to  notice 
nothing,  must  in  reality  have  noticed  every- 
thing. 

"I've  brought  my  daughter,  ma'am,  as 
you  sent  word  you'd  take  on  trial,"  said 
Mrs.  Hand,  addressing  herself  to  Selina, 
who,  as  the  tallest,  the  best-dressed,  and  the 
most  imposing,  was  usually  regarded  by 
strangers  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

"  O  Johanna,  my  dear." 

Miss  Leaf  came  forward,  rather  uncer- 
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tainly,  for  she  was  of  a  shy  nature,  and  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  do  the  servant's 
work  of  the  household,  that  she  felt  quite 
awkward  in  the  character  of  mistress.  In- 
stinctively she  hid  her  poor  hands,  that 
would  at  once  have  betrayed  her  to  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  working- woman,  and 
then,  ashamed  of  her  momentary  false 
pride,  laid  them  outside  her  apron  and  sat 
down. 

"  Will  you  take  a  chair,  Mrs.  Hand  ?  My 
sister  told  you,  I  believe,  all  our  require- 
ments. We  only  want  a  good,  intelligent 
girl.  We  are  willing  to  teach  her  every- 
thing." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  ;  and  I  be  willing  and 
glad  for  her  to  learn,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
mother,  her  sharp  and  rather  free  tone  sub- 
dued in  spite  of  herself  by  the  gentle  voice 
of  Miss  Leaf.  Of  course,  living  in  the 
same  country  town,  she  knew  all  about  the 
three  schoolmistresses,  and  how  till  now 
they  had  kept  no  servant.  "  It's  her  first 
place,  and  her'U  be  awk'ard  at  first,  most 
like.     Hold  up  your  head,  Lizabeth." 

"  Is  her  name  EHzabeth  ?  " 

"  Far  too  long  and  too  fine,"  observed 
Selina  from  the  sofa.     "  Call  her  Betty." 

"Anything  you  please,  miss;  but  I  call 
her  Lizabeth.  It  wor  my  young  missis' 
name  in  my  first  place,  and  I  never  had  a 
second." 

"  We  will  call  her  Elizabeth,"  said  Miss 
Leaf,  with  the  gentle  decision  she  could  use 
on  occasion. 

There  was  a  little  more  discussion  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  future  mistress  as 
to  holidays,  Sundays,  and  so  forth,  during 
which  time  the  new  servant  stood  silent  and 
impassive  in  the  doorway  between  the  back- 
kitchen  and  the  kitchen,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  those  regions,  the  house-place. 

As  before  said,  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means 
a  personable  girl,  and  her  clothes  did  not 
set  her  off  to  advantage.  Her  cotton  frock 
hung  in  straight  lines  down  to  her  ankles, 
displaying  her  clumsily  shod  feet  and  wool- 
len stockings ;  above  it  was  a  pinafore — a 
regular  child's  pinafore,  of  the  cheap, 
strong,  blue-speckled  print  which  in  those 
days  was  generally  worn.  A  little  shabby 
shawl,  pinned  at  the  throat,  and  pinned  very 
carelessly  and  crookedly,  with  an  old  black 
bonnet,  much  too  small  for  her  large  head 
and  her  quantities  of  ill-kept  hair,   com- 
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pleted  the  costume.  It  did  not  impress 
favorably  a  lady  Avho,  being,  or  rather  hav- 
ing been,  very  handsome  herself,  was  as 
much  alive  to  appearances  as  the  second 
Miss  Leaf. 

She  made  several  rather  depreciatory  ob- 
servations, and  insisted  strongly  that  the 
new  servant  should  only  be  taken  "  on  trial," 
with  no  obligation  to  keep  her  a  day  longer 
than  they  wished.  Her  feeling  on  the  mat- 
ter communicated  itself  to  Johanna,  who 
closed  the  negotiation  with  Mrs.  Hand,  by 
saying,— 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  your  daughter  will 
suit  us.  We  will  give  her  a  fair  chance  at 
all  events." 

"  Which  is  all  I  can  ax  for,  Miss  Leaf. 
Her  bean't  much  to  look  at,  but  her's  willin' 
and  sharp,  and  her's  never  told  me  a  lie  in 
her  life.  Curtesy  to  thy  missis,  and  say 
thee'lt  do  thy  best,  Lizabeth." 

Pulled  forward,  Elizabeth  did  courtesy, 
but  she  never  offered  to  speak.  And  Miss 
Leaf,  feeling  that  for  all  parties  the  inter- 
view had  better  be  shortened,  rose  from  her 
chair. 

Mrs.  Hand  took  the  hint  and  departed, 
saying  only,  "  Good-by,  Elizabeth,"  with  a 
nod,  half  encouraging,  half  admonitory, 
which  Elizabeth  silently  returned.  That 
was  all  the  parting  between  mother  and 
daughter;  they  neither  kissed  nor  shook 
hands,  which  undemonstrative  farewell  some- 
what surprised  Hilary. 

Now,  Miss  Hilary  Leaf  had  all  this  while 
gone  on  toasting.  Luckily  for  her  bread, 
the  fire  was  low  and  black ;  meantime,  from 
behind  her  long  drooping  curls  (which  Jo- 
hanna would  not  let  her  "  turn  up,"  though 
she  was  twenty),  she  was  making  her  obser- 
vations on  the  new  servant.  It  might  be, 
that  possessing  more  head  than  the  one  and 
more  heart  than  the  other,  Hilary  was  gifted 
with  deeper  perception  of  character  than 
either  of  her  sisters ;  but  certainly  her  ex- 
pression, as  she  watched  Elizabeth,  was 
rather  amused  and  kindly  than  dissatisfied. 

"  Now,  girl,  take  off  your  bonnet,"  said 
Selina,  to  whom  Johanna  had  silently  ap- 
pealed in  her  perplexity  as  to  the  next  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  the  new  member  of 
the  household. 

Elizabeth  obeyed,  and  then  stood,  irreso- 
lute, awkward,  and  wretched  to  the  last  de- 
gree, at  the  furthest  end  of  the  house-place, 
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"  Shall  I  show  you  where  to  hang  up  your 
things  ?  "  said  Hilary,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  at  the  new  voice,  so  quick,  cheer- 
ful, and  pleasant,  Elizabeth  visibly  started. 

Miss  Hilary  rose  from  her  knees,  crossed 
the  kitchen,  took  from  the  girl's  unresisting 
hands  the  old  black  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
hung  them  up  carefully  on  a  nail  behind  the 
great  eight-day  clock.  It  was  a  simple  ac- 
tion, done  quite  without  intention,  and  ac-^ 
cepted  without  acknowledgment,  except  one 
quick  glance  of  that  keen  yet  soft  gray 
eye  ;  but  years  and  years  after  Elizabeth  re- 
minded Hilary  of  it. 

And  now  Elizabeth  stood  forth  in  her  own 
proper  likeness,  unconcealed  by  bonnet  or 
shawl,  or  maternal  protection.  The  pina- 
fore scarcely  covered  her  gaunt  neck  and 
long  arms  :  that  tremendous  head  of  rough, 
dusky  hair  was  evidently  for  the  first  time 
gathered  into  a  comb.  Thence  elf-locks 
escaped  in  all  directions,  and  were  forever 
being  pushed  behind  her  ears,  or  rubbed 
(not  smoothed ;  there  was  nothing  smooth 
about  her)  back  from  her  forehead  ;  which, 
Hilary  noticed,  was  low,  broad,  and  full. 
The  rest  of  her  face,  except  the  before-men- 
tioned eyes,  was  absolutely  and  undeniably 
2)lain.  Her  figure,  so  far  as  the  pinafore  ex- 
hibited it,  was  undeveloped  and  ungainly; 
the  chest  being  contracted  and  the  shoulders 
rounded,  as  if  with  carrying  children  or 
other  weights,  while  still  a  growing  girl.  In 
fact,  nature  and  circumstances  had  appar- 
ently united  in  dealing  unkindly  with  Eliza- 
beth Hand. 

Still  here  she  was ;  and  what  was  to  be 
done  with  her? 

Having  sent  her  with  the  small  burden 
which  was  apparently  all  her  luggage,  to  the 
little  room — formerly  a  box-closet — where 
she  was  to  sleep,  the  Misses  Leaf— or  as 
facetious  neighbors  called  them  the  Miss 
Leaves — took  serious  counsel  together  over 
their  tea. 

Tea  itself  suggested  the  first  difficulty. 
They  were  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  that 
meal,  and  indeed  every  other,  in  the  kitchen. 
It  saved  time,  trouble,  and  fire;  besides 
leaving  the  parlor  always  tidy  for  callers, 
chiefly  pupils'  parents,  and  preventing  these 
latter  from  discovering  that  the  three  orphan 
daughters  of  Henry  Leaf,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
and  sisters  of  Henry  Leaf,  Junior,  Esq.,  also 
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solicitor,  but  whose  sole  mission  in 
seemed  to  have  been  to  spend  everything, 
make  everybody  miserable,  marry,  and  die 
— that  these  three  ladies  did  always  wait 
upon  themselves  at  meal  times,  and  did 
sometimes  breakfast  without  butter,  and 
dine  without  meat.  Now,  this  system  would 
not  do  any  longer. 

"  Besides,  there  is  no  need  for  it,"  said 
Hilary,  cheerfully.  "  I  am  sure  we  can  well 
afibrd  both  to  keep  and  to  feed  a  servant, 
and  to  have  a  fire  in  the  parlor  every  day. 
Why  not  take  our  meals  there,  and  sit  there 
regularly  of  evenings  ?  " 

"We  must,"  added  Selina,  decidedly. 
"  For  my  part,  I  couldn't  eat,  or  sew,  or  do 
anything  with  that  great,  hulking  girl  sit- 
ting staring  opposite ; — or  standing  j  for  how 
could  we  ask  her  to  sit  with  us  ?  Already, 
what  must  she  have  thought  of  us — people 
who  take  tea  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  that  matters,"  said  the 
eldest  sister,  gently,  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"Everybody  in  the  town  knows  who  and 
what  we  are,  or  might  if  they  chose  to  in- 
quire. We  cannot  conceal  our  poverty  if  we 
tried ;  and  I  don't  think  anybody  looks 
down  upon  us  for  it.  Not  even  since  we  be- 
gan to  keep  school,  which  you  thought  was 
such  a  terrible  thing,  Selina." 

"And  it  was.  I  have  never  reconciled 
myself  to  teaching  the  baker's  two  boys  and 
the  grocer's  little  girl.  You  were  wrong, 
Johanna,  you  ought  to  have  drawn  the  line 
somewhere,  and  it  ought  to  have  excluded 
tradespeople." 

"  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers,"  began  Hil- 
ary. 

"  Beggars  ! "  echoed  Selina. 

"  No,  my  dear,  we  never  were  that,"  said 
Miss  Leaf,  interposing  against  one  of  the 
sudden  storms  that  were  often  breaking  out 
between  these  two.  "You  know  well  we 
have  never  begged  nor  borrrowed  from  any- 
body, and  hardly  ever  been  indebted  to  any- 
body, except  for  the  extra  lessons  that  Mr. 
Lyon  would  insist  upon  giving  to  Ascott  at 
home." 

Here  Johanna  suddenly  stopped,  and  Hil- 
ary, with  a  slight  color  rising  in  her  face, 
said, — 

"  I  think,  sisters,  we  are  forgetting  that 
the  staircase  is  quite  open,  and  though  I  am 
sure  she  has  an  honest  look,  and  not  that  of 
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a  listener,  still  Elizabeth  might  hear.  Shall 
I  call  her  down-stairs,  and  tell  her  to  light  a 
fire  in  the  parlor?" 

While  she  was  doing  it, — and  in  spite  of 
Selina's  forebodings  to  the  contrary,  the 
small  maiden  did  it  quickly  and  well,  espe- 
cially after  a  hint  or  two  from  Hilary, — let 
me  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  little 
picture  of  this  same  Hilary. 

Little  it  should  be,  for  she  was  a  decidedly 
little  woman  ;  small  altogether,  hands,  feet, 
and  figure  being  in  satisfactory  proportion. 
Her  movements,  like  those  of  most  little 
women,  were  light  and  quick  rather  than 
elegant ;  yet  everything  she  did  was  done 
with  a  neatness  and  delicacy  which  gave  an 
involuntary  sense  of  grace  and  harmony. 
She  was,  in  brief,  one  of  those  people  who 
are  best  described  by  the  word  "  harmoni- 
ous ;  "  people  who  never  set  your  teeth  on 
edge,  or  rub  you  up  the  wrong  way,  as  very 
excellent  people  occasionally  do.  Yet  she 
was  not  over-meek,  or  unpleasantly  amia- 
ble ;  there  was  a  liveliness  and  even  brisk- 
ness about  her,  as  if  the  every-day  wine  of 
her  life  had  a  spice  of  champagniness,  not 
frothiness  but  natural  effervescence  of  spirit, 
meant  to  "  cheer  but  not  inebriate  "  a  house- 
hold. 

And  in  her  own  household  this  gift  was 
most  displayed.  No  centre  of  a  brilliant, 
admiring  circle  could  be  more  charming, 
more  witty,  more  irresistibly  amusing  than 
was  Hilary  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fireside, 
with  the  cat  on  her  knee,  between  her  two 
sisters,  and  the  schoolboy  Ascott  Leaf,  their 
nephew; — which  four  individuals,  the  cat 
being  not  the  least  important  of  tliem,  con- 
stituted the  family. 

In  the  family  Hilary  shone  supreme.  All 
recognized  her  as  the  light  of  the  house,  and 
so  she  had  been,  ever  since  she  was  born, 
ever  since  her 

"Dying  mother  mild, 
Said,  with  accents  undcfilcd, 
'  Ciiild,  be  motlier  to  this  child.'  " 

It  was  said  to  Johanna  Leaf,  who  was  not 
Mrs.  Leafs  own  child.  But  the  good  step- 
mother, who  had  once  taken  the  little  moth- 
erless girl  to  her  bosom,  and  never  since 
made  the  slightest  difference  between  her 
and  her  own  children,  knew  well  whom  she 
was  trusting. 

From  that  solemn  hour,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  she  lifted  the  hour- old  baby 
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out  of  its  dead  mother's  bed  into  her  own, 
it  became  Johanna's  one  object  in  life. 
Through  a  sickly  infancy,  for  it  was  a  child 
born  amidst  trouble,  her  sole  hands  washed, 
dressed,  fed  it ;  night  and  day  it  "  lay  in  her 
bosom,  and  was  unto  her  as  a  daughter." 

She  was  then  just  thirty  :  not  too  old  to 
look  forward  to  woman's  natural  destiny,  a 
husband  and  children  of  her  own.  But 
years  slipped  by,  and  she  was  Miss  Leaf 
still.  What  matter  ?  Hilary  was  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Johanna's  pride  in  her  knew  no  bounds. 
Not  that  she  showed  it  much :  indeed,  she 
deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  not  to  show  it ;  but 
to  make  believe  her  "  child  "  was  just  like 
other  children.  But  she  was  not.  Nobody 
ever  thought  she  was — even  in  externals. 
Fate  gave  her  all  those  gifts  which  are  some- 
times sent  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  worldly 
prosperity.  Her  brown  eyes  were  as  soft  as 
doves'  eyes,  yet  could  dance  with  fun  and 
mischief  if  they  chose  :  her  hair,  brown  also, 
with  a  dark  red  shade  in  it,  crisped  itself  in 
two  wavy  lines  over  her  forehead,  and  then 
tumbled  down  in  two  glorious  masses,  which 
Johanna,  ignorant,  alas  !  of  art,  called  *'  very 
untidy,"  and  labored  in  vain  to  quell  under 
combs,  or  to  arrange  in  proper,  regular 
curls.  Her  features — well,  they  too  were 
good ;  better  than  these  unartistic  people 
had  any  idea  of;  better  even  than  Selina's, 
who  in  her  youth  had  been  the  belle  of  the 
town.  But  whether  artistically  correct  or 
not,  Johanna,  though  she  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  acknowledged  it,  believed  sol- 
emnly that  there  was  not  such  a  face  in  the 
whole  world  as  little  Hilary's. 

Possibly,  a  similar  idea  dawned  on  the 
apparently  dull  mind  of  Elizabeth  Hand,  for 
she  watched  her  youngest  mistress  intently, 
from  kitchen  to  parlor,  and  from  parlor  back 
to  kitchen ;  and  once  when  Miss  Hilary 
stood  giving  information  as  to  tha  proper 
abode  of  broom,  bellows,  etc.,  the  little  maid 
gazed  at  her  with  such  admiring  observation 
that  the  scuttle  she  carried  was  tilted,  and 
the  coals  were  strewn  all  over  the  kitchen 
floor.  At  which  catastrophe  Miss  Leaf 
looked  miserable,  Miss  Selina  spoke  crossly, 
and  Ascott,  who  just  then  came  in  to  his 
tea,  late  as  usual,  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laughter. 

It  was  as  much  as  Hilary  could  do  to  help 
laughing  herself,  she  being  too  near  her 
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nephew's  own  age  always  to  maintain  a  dig- 
nified, auntlike  attitude;  but  nevertheless 
when,  having  disposed  of  her  sisters  in 
the  parlor,  she  coaxed  Ascott  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  insisted  upon  his  Latin 
being  done, — she  helping  him, — Aunt  Hil- 
ary scolded  him  well,  and  bound  him  over 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  new  servant. 

"  But  she  is  such  a  queer  one.  Exactly 
like  a  South  Sea  Islander.  When  she  stood 
with  her  grim,  stolid  despairing  counte- 
nance, contemplating  the  coals — O  Aunt 
Hilary,  how  killing  she  was  !  " 

And  the  regular,  rollicking,  irresistible 
boy-laugh  broke  out  again. 

*'  She  will  be  great  fun.  Is  she  really  to 
stay  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Hilary,  trying  to  be 
grave.  "  I  hope  never  again  to  see  Aunt 
Johanna  cleaning  the  stairs,  and  getting  up 
to  light  the  fire  of  winter  mornings,  as  she 
will  do,  if  we  have  not  a  servant  to  do  it  for 
her.     Don't  you  see,  Ascott  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  answered  the  boy  carelessly. 
"  But  don't  bother  me,  please.  Domestic 
afiairs  are  for  women,  not  men."  Ascott 
was  eighteen,  and  just  about  to  pass  out  of 
*  his  caterpillar  state  as  a  doctor's  apprentice- 
lad,  into  the  chrysalis  condition  of  a  medi- 
cal student  in  London.  "  But,"  with  sud- 
den reflection,  '*  I  hope  she  wont  be  in  my 
way.  Don't  let  her  meddle  with  any  of  my 
books  and  things." 

"  No ;  ycu  need  not  be  afraid.  I  have 
put  them  all  into  your  room.  I  myself 
cleared  your  rubbish  out  of  the  box- 
closet " 

"  The  box-closet !  Now,  really,  I  can't 
stand " 

<'  She  is  to  sleep  in  the  box-closet ;  where 
else  could  she  sleep  ?  "  said  Hilary,  reso- 
lutely, though  inly  quaking  a  little;  for, 
somehow,  the  merry,  handsome,  rather  ex- 
acting lad  had  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence in  this  household  of  women.  "  You 
must  put  up  with  the  loss  of  your  *  den,' 
Ascott :  it  would  be  a  great  shame  if  you 
did  not,  for  the  sake  of  Aunt  Johanna,' and 
the  rest  of  us." 

"  Um  !  "  grumbled  the  boy,  who,  though 
he  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart,  had  a  boy's 
dislike  to  **  putting  up  "  with  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  "  Well,  it  wont  last  long. 
I  shall  be  oflf  shortly.    What  a  jolly  life  I'll 


have  in  London,  Aunt  Hilary!  I'll  see  Mr. 
Lyon  there  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Hilary,  briefly,  return- 
ing to  Dido  and  ^neas, — humble  and  easy 
Latinity  for  a  student  of  eighteen  ;  but  As- 
cott was  not  a  brilliant  boy,  and  being  ap- 
prenticed early,  his  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  till  Mr.  Lyon  came  as 
usher  to  the  Stowbury  grammar-school,  and 
happening  to  meet  and  take  an  interest  in 
him,  taught  him  and  his  Aunt  Hilary  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  together,  of  even- 
ings. 

I  shall  make  no  mysteries  here.  Human 
nature  is  human  nature  all  the  world  over. 
A  tale  without  love  in  it  would  be  unnatu- 
ral, unreal,  in  fact  a  simple  lie ;  for  there 
are  no  histories  and  no  lives  without  love 
in  them  ;  if  there  could  be,  heaven  pity  and 
pardon  them,  for  they  would  be  mere  abor- 
tions of  humanity. 

Thank  heaven,  we,  most  of  us,  do  not 
philosophize  :  we  only  live.  We  like  one 
another,  we  hardly  know  why  ;  we  love  one 
another,  we  still  less  know  why.  If  on  the 
day  she  first  saw — in  church  it  was — Mr. 
Lyon's  grave,  heavy-browed,  somewhat  se- 
vere face ;  for  he  was  a  Scotsman,  and  his 
sharp,  strong  Scotch  features  did  look 
"hard,"  beside  the  soft,  rosy,  well-condi- 
tioned Saxon  youth  of  Stowbury ;  if  on 
that  Sunday  any  one  had  told  Hilary  Leaf 
that  the  face  of  this  stranger  was  to  be  the 
one  face  of  her  life,  stamped  upon  brain  and 
heart  and  soul  with  a  vividness  that  no 
other  impressions  were  strong  enough  to 
eff'ace,  and  retained  there  with  a  tenacity 
that  no  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  place,  or 
fortunes  had  power  to  alter,  Plilary  would, 
yes,  I  think  she  would,  have  quietly  kept 
looking  on.  She  would  have  accepted  her 
lot,  such  as  it  was,  with  its  shine  and  shade, 
its  joy  and  its  anguish  :  it  came  to  her  with- 
out her  seeking,  as  most  of  the  solemn 
things  in  life  do  ;  and  whatever  it  brought 
with  it,  it  could  have  come  from  no  other 
source  than  that  from  which  all  high  and 
holy  and  pure  loves  ever  must  come — the 
will  and  permission  of  GoD. 

Mr.  Lyon  himself  requires  no  long 
description.  In  his  first  visit  he  had  told 
Miss  Leaf  all  about  himself  that  there  was 
to  be  known :  that  he  was,  as  they  were,  a 
poor  teacher,  who  had  altogether  "  made 
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himself,"  as  so  many  Scotch  students  do. 
His  father,  whom  he  scarcely  remembered, 
had  been  a  small  Ayrshire  farmer ;  his 
mother  was  dead,  and  he  had  never  had 
either  brother  or  sister. 

Seeing  how  clever  Miss  Hilary  was,  and 
how  much  as  a  scholmistress  she  would  need 
all  the  education  she  could  get,  he  had  of- 
fered to  teach  her  along  with  her  nephew ; 
and  she  and  Johanna  were  only  too  thankful 
for  the  advantage.  But  during  the  teach- 
ing, he  had  also  taught  her  another  thing, 
which  neither  had  contemplated  at  the  time 
— to'respect  him  with  her  whole  soul,  and  to 
love  him  with  her  whole  heart. 

Over  this  simple  fact  let  no  more  be  now 
said.  Hilary  said  nothing.  She  recognized 
it  herself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone ;  a  plain, 
sad,  solemn  truth  which  there  was  no  de- 
ceiving herself  did  not  exist,  even  had  she 
wished  its  non-existence.  Perhaps  Johanna 
also  found  it  out,  in  her  darling's  extreme 
paleness  and  unusual  quietness  for  awhile  ; 
but  she,  too,  said  nothing.  Mr.  Lyon  wrote 
regularly  to  Ascott,  and  once  or  twice  to 
her.  Miss  Leaf ;  but  though  every  one  knew 
that  Hilary  was  his  particular  friend  in  the 
whole  family,  he  did  not  write  to  Hilary. 
He  had  departed  rather  suddenly,  on  ac- 
count of  some  plan  which,  he  said,  aflected 
his  future  very  considerably ;  but  which, 
though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  them 
his  affairs,  he  did  not  further  explain.  Still 
Johanna  knew  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
though  no  man  could  be  quite  good  enough 
for  her  darling, — she  liked  him,  she  trusted 
him. 

What  Hilary  felt  none  knew.  But  she 
was  very  girlish  in  some  things ;  and  her 
life  was  all  before  her,  full  of  infinite  hope. 
By  and  by  her  color  returned,  and  her  merry 
voice  and  laugh  were  heard  about  the  house 
just  as  usual. 

This  being  the  position  of  affairs,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  after  Ascott's  last  speech 
Hilary's  mind  wandered  from  Dido  and 
<^neas,  to  vague  listening,  as  the  lad  began 
talking  of  his  grand  future — the  future  of  a 
medical  student,  all  expenses  being  paid  by 
his  godfather,  Mr.  Ascott,  the  merchant,  of 
Russell  Square,  once  a  shop-boy  of  Stow- 
bury.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  all  As- 
cott's anticipations  of  London  resolved 
themselves,  in  his  aunt's  eyes,  into  the  one 
fact  that  he  would  "  see  Mr.  Lyon.'* 
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But  in  telling  thus  much  about  her  mis- 
tresses, I  have,  for  the  time  being,  lost  sight 
of  Elizabeth  Hand. 

Left  to  herself,  the  girl  stood  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  looking  around  her  in  a  confused 
manner,  then,  rousing  her  faculties,  began 
mechanically  to  obey  the  order  with  which 
her  mistress  had  quitted  the  kitchen,  and  to 
wash  up  the  tea-things.  She  did  it  in  a 
fashion  that,  if  seen,  would  have  made  Miss 
Leaf  thankful  the  ware  was  only  the  com- 
mon set,  and  not  the  cherished  china  be- 
longing to  former  days  :  still  she  did  it, 
noisily  it  is  true,  but  actively,  as  if  her 
heart  were  in  hei  work.  Then  she  took  a 
candle  and  peered  about  her  new  domains. 

These  were  small  enough,  at  least  they 
would  have  seemed  so  to  other  eyes  than 
Elizabeth's  ;  for,  until  the  schoclroom  and 
box-closet  above  had  been  kindly  added  by 
the  landlord,  who  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  show  his  respect  for  the  Misses 
Leaf,it  had  been  merely  a  six-roomed  cottage 
— parlor,  kitchen,  back-kitchen,  and  three 
upper  chambers.  It  was  a  very  cozy  house 
notwithstanding,  and  it  seemed  to  Eliza- 
beth's eyes  a  perfect  palace. 

For  several  minutes  more  she  stood  and 
contemplated  her  kitchen,  with  the  fire 
shining  on  the  round  oaken  stand  in  the 
centre,  and  the  large  wooden-bottomed 
chairs,  and  the  loud-ticking  clock  with  its 
tall  case,  the  inside  of  which,  with  its  pen- 
dulum and  weights,  had  been  a  perpetual 
mystery  and  delight,  first  to  Hilary's,  and 
then  to  Ascott's  childhood.  Then  there 
was  the  sofa,  large  and  ugly,  but  oh  !  so 
comfortable,  with  its  faded,  flowered  chintz, 
washed  and  worn  for  certainly  twenty  years. 
And  over  all,  Elizabeth's  keen  observation 
was  attracted  by  a  queer  machine  apparently 
made  of  thin  rope  and  bits  of  wood,  which 
hung  up  to  the  hooks  on  the  ceiling,  an  old- 
fashioned  baby's  swing.  Finally,  her  eye 
dwelt  with  content  on  the  blue  and  red 
diamond-tiled  floor,  so  easily  swept  and 
mopped,  and  (only  Elizabeth  did  not  think 
of  that,  for  her  hard  childhood  had  been  all 
work  and  no  play)  so  beautiful  to  whip  tops 
upon !  Hilary  and  Ascott,  condoling  to- 
gether over  the  new  servant,  congratulated 
themselves  that  their  delight  in  this  occupa- 
tion had  somewhat  faded,  though  it  was 
really  not  so  many  years  ago  since  one  of 
the  former's  pupils,  coming  suddenly  out  of 
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the  schoolroom,  had  caught  her  in  the  act 
of  whipping  a  meditative  top  round  this 
same  kitchen-floor. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  penetrated  farther, 
investigating  the  back-kitchen,  with  its 
various  conveniences  ;  especially  the  pantry, 
every  shelf  of  which  was  so  neatly  arranged 
and  so  beautifully  clean.  Apparently  this 
neatness  impressed  the  girl  with  a  sense  of 
novelty  and  curiosity ;  and  though  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  meditate, — her  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  awakened  for  that, — still,  a*s 
she  stood  at  the  kitchen  fire,  a  slight  thought- 
fulness  deepened  the  expression  of  her  face, 
and  made  it  less  dull  and  heavy  than  it  had 
at  first  appeared. 

"  I  wonder  which  on  ^em  does  it  all  ? 
They  must  work  pretty  hard,  I  reckon  j  and 
two  of  them's  such  little  uns." 

She  stood  a  while  longer ;  for  sitting 
down  appeared  to  be  to  Elizabeth  as  new  a 
proceeding  as  thinking  ;  then  she  went  up- 
stairs, still  literally  obeying  orders,  to  shut 
windows  and  pull  down  blinds,  at  night-fall. 
The  bedrooms  were  small,  and  insufficiently, 
nay  shabbily,  furnished  ;  but  the  floors  were 
spotless — ah,  poor  Johanna  !  and  the  sheets, 
though  patched  and  darned  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, were  white  and  whole.  Nothing 
was  dirty,  nothing  untidy.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  picturesque  poverty — for  what- 
ever novelists  may  say,  poverty  cannot  be 
picturesque  ;  but  all  things  were  decent  and 
in  order.  The  house,  poor  as  it  was,  gave 
the  impression  of  belonging  to  "  real , 
ladies ;  "  ladies  who  thought  no  manner  of 
work  beneath  them,  and  who,  whatever  they 
had  to  do,  took  the  pains  to  do  it  as  well 
as  possible. 

Mrs.  Hand's  roughly-brought-up  daughter 
had  never  been  in  such  a  house  before,  and 
her  examination  of  every  new  corner  of  it  | 
seemed  quite  a  revelation.  Her  own  little 
sleeping  nook  was  fully  as  tidy  and  comforta- 
ble as  the  rest,  which  fact  was  not  lost  upon 
Elizabeth.  That  bright  look  of  mingled 
softness  and  intelligence — the  only  thing 
which  beautified  her  rugged  face — came 
into  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  ''turned  down" 
the  truckle-bed,  and  felt  the  warm  blankets 
and  sheets,  new  and  rather  coarse,  but  neatly 
sewed. 

"  Her'smade  'em  hersel',  I  reckon.  La !  " 
Which  of  her  mistresses  the  "  her"  referred 
to,  remained  unspecified  j    but  Elizabeth, 
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spurred  to  action  by  some  new  idea,  went 
briskly  back  into  the  bedrooms,  and  looked 
about  to  see  if  there  was  anything  she  could 
find  to  do.  At  last,  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, she  peered  into  a  washstand,  and  found 
there  an  empty  ewer.  Taking  it  in  one  hand 
and  the  candle  in  the  other,  she  ranr  down- 
stairs. 

Fatal  activity !  Hilary's  pet  cat,  startled 
from  sleep  on  the  kitchen-hearth,  at  the 
same  instant  ran  wildly  up-stairs  ;  there  was 
a  start — a  stumble — and  then  down  came 
the  candle,  the  ewer,  Elizabeth,  and  all. 

It  was  an  awful  crash.  It  brought  every 
member  of  the  family  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  What  has  the  girl  broken  ?  "  cried  Se- 
lina. 

"  Where  has  she  hurt  herself?  "  anxiously 
added  Johanna. 

Hilary  said  nothing,  but  ran  for  a  light 
and  then  picked  up  first  the  servant,  then 
the  candle,  and  then  the  fragments  of  crock- 
ery. 

"Why,  it's  my  ewer,  my  favorite  ewer, 
and  it's  all  smashed  to  bits,  and  I  never  can 
match  it.  You  careless,  clumsy,  good-for- 
nothing  creature ! " 

"  Please,  Selina,"  whispered  her  distressed 
elder  sister. 

"  Very  well,  Johanna ;  you  are  the  mis- 
tress, I  suppose?  why  don't  you  speak  to 
your  servant !  " 

Miss  Leaf,  in  an  humbled,  alarmed  way, 
first  satisfied  herself  that  no  bodily  injury 
had  been  sustained  by  Elizabeth,  and  then 
asked  her  how  this  disaster  had  happened  ? 
for  a  serious  disaster  she  felt  it  was.  Not 
only  was  the  present  loss  annoying,  but  a 
servant  with  a  talent  for  crockery-breaking 
would  be  a  far  too  expensive  luxury  for 
them  to  think  of  retaining.  And  she  had 
been  listening  in  the  solitude  of  the  parlor 
to  a  long  lecture  from  her  always  dissatis- 
fied younger  sister,  on  the  great  doubts 
Selina  had  about  Elizabeth's  "  suiting." 

"  Come  now,"  seeing  the  girl  hesitated, 
"  tell  me  the  plain  truth.     How  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  cat !  "  sobbed  Elizabeth. 

"  What  a  barefaced  falsehood ! "  exclaimed 
Selina. 

"  You  wicked  girl,  how  could  it  possibly 
be  the  cat  ?  Do  you  know  you  are  telling  a 
lie,  and  that  lies  are  hateful,  and  that  all 
liars  go  to " 
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"  Nonsense  ;  hush  !  "  interrupted  Hilary, 
rather  sharply,  for  Selina's  **  tongue,"  the 
terror  of  her  childhood,  now  merely  annoyed 
her.  Selina's  temper  was  a  long  understood 
household  fact — they  did  not  much  mind  it, 
knowing  her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite 
— but  it  was  provoking  that  she  should 
exhibit  herself  so  soon  before  the  new  ser- 
vant.   , 

The  latter  first  looked  up  at  the  lady  with 
simple  surprise :  then  as,  in  spite  of  the 
other  two.  Miss  Selina  worked  herself  up 
into  a  downright  passion,  and  unlimited 
abuse  fell  upon  .the  victim's  devoted  head, 
Elizabeth's  manner  changed.  After  one 
dogged  repetition  of,  "  It  was  the  cat,"  not 
another  word  could  be  got  out  of  her.  She 
stood,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
her  brows  knitted,  and  her  under-lip  pushed 
out, — the  very  picture  of  sullenness.  Young 
as  she  was,  Elizabeth  evidently  had  like  her 
unfortunate  mistress,  "  a  temper  of  her  own  " 
— a  spiritual  deformity  that  some  people  are 
born  with,  as  others  with  hare-hp  or  club- 
foot; only,  unlike  these,  it  may  be  con- 
quered ;  though  the  battle  is  long  and  sore, 
sometimes  ending  only  with  life. 

It  had  plainly  never  commenced  with  poor 
Elizabeth  Hand.  Her  appearance,  as  she 
stood  under  the  flood  of  sharp  words  poured 
out  upon  her,  was  absolutely  repulsive. 
Even  Miss  Hilary  turned  away,  and  began 
to  think  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
teach  all  day  and  do  house-work  half  the 
night,  than  have  the  infliction  of  a  servant 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  of  seeing 
Selina's  "  peculiarities  "  so  exposed  before  a 
stranger. 

She  knew  of  old  that  to  stop  the  torrent 
was  impracticable.  The  only  chance  was  to 
let  Selina  expend  her  wrath  and  retire,  and 
then  to  take  some  quiet  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  Elizabeth  that  sharp  language 
was  only*  *'  her  way,"  and  must  be  put  up 
with.  Humiliating  as  this  was,  and  fatal  to 
domestic  authority,  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
taught  a  new  servant  was  to  "  put  up  with  " 
one  of  her  mistresses,  still  there  was  no 
alternative.  Hilary  had  already  foreboded 
and  made  up  her  mind. to  such  a  possibility, 
but  she  had  hoped  it  would  not  occur  the 
very  first  evening. 

It  did,  however,  and  its  climax  was  worse 
than  she  anticipated.  Whether,  irritated 
by  the  intense  sullenness  of  the  girl,  Selina's 
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temper  was  worse  than  usual ;  or  whether, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  people  like  her, 
something  else  had  vexed  her,  and  she 
vented  it  upon  the  first  cause  of  annoyance 
that  occurred,  certain  it  is  that  her  tongue 
went  on  unchecked  till  it  failed  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  And  then,  as  she  flung  herself 
on  the  sofa — oh,  sid  mischance  !  she  caught 
sight  of  her  nephew  standing  at  the  school- 
room door,  grinning  with  intense  delight, 
and  making  faces  at  her  behind  her  back. 

It  was  too  much.  The  poor  lady  had  no 
more  words  left  to  scold  with;  but  she 
rushed  up  to  Ascott,  and,  big  lad  as  he  was, 
she  soundly  boxed  his  ears. 

On  tliis  terrible  climax  let  the  curtain  fall. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Common  as  were  the  small  feuds  between 
Ascott  and  his  Aunt  Selina,  they  seldom 
reached  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  described 
in  my  last  chapter.  Hilary  had  to  fly  to  the 
rescue,  and  literally  drag  the  furious  lad 
back  into  the  schoolroom,  while  Johanna, 
pale  and  trembling,  persuaded  Selina  to 
quit  the  field,  and  go  and  lie  down.  This 
was  not  difficult;  for  the  instant  she  saw 
what  she  had  done,  how  she  had  disgraced 
herself  and  insulted  her  nephew,  Selina  felt 
sorry.  Her  passion  ended  in  a  gush  of 
"  nervous "  tears,  under  the  influence  of 
which  she  was  led  up-stairs,  and  put  to  bed, 
almost  like  a  child, — the  usual  termination 
of  these  pitiful  outbreaks. 

For  the  time  nobody  thought  of  Elizabeth. 
The  hapless  cause  of  all  stood  "  spectatress 
of  the  fray,"  beside  her  kitchen  fire.  What 
she  thought  history  saith  not.  "W^hether  in 
her  own  rough  home  she  was  used  to  see 
brothers  and  sisters  quarrelling,  and  moth- 
ers boxing  their  children's  ears,  cannot  be 
known ;  whether  she  was  or  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  same  proceedings  among 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  never  betrayed  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  little  servant  be- 
came uncommonly  serious ;  yes,  serious 
rather  than  sulky,  for  her  "  black  "  looks 
vanished  gradually,  as  soon  as  Miss  Selina 
left  the  kitchen. 

On  the  re-appearance  of  Miss  Hilary  it 
had  quite  gone.  But  Hilary  took  no  notice 
of  her;  she  was  in  search  of  Johanna,  who, 
shaking  and  cold  with  agitation,  came  slowly 
down-stairs. 

♦'  Is  she  gone  to  bed  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  my  dear.  It  was  the  best  thing 
for  her  ;  she  is  not  at  all  well  to-day." 

Hilary's  lip  curled  a  little,  but  she  replied 
not  a  word.  She  had  not  the  patience  with 
Selina  that  Johanna  had.  She  drew  her 
elder  sister  into  the  little  parlor,  placed  her 
in  the  arm-chair,  shut  the  door,  came  and 
sat  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

Johanna  pressed  it,  shed  a  quiet  tear  or 
two,  and  wiped  them  away.  Thenthe  two  sis- 
ters remained  silent,  with  hearts  sad  and  sore. 

Every  family  has  its  skeleton  in  the  house  ; 
this  was  theirs.  Whether  they  acknowl- 
edged it  or  not,  they  knew  quite  well  that 
every  discomfort  they  had,  every  slight  jar 
which  disturbed  the  current  of  household 
peace,  somehow  or  other  originated  in  "  poor 
Selina."  They  often  called  her  "  poor " 
with  a  sort  of  pity — not  unneeded.  Heaven 
knows !  for  if  the  unhappy  are  to  be  pitied, 
ten  times  more  so  are  those  who  make  oth- 
ers miserable. 

This  was  Selina's  case,  and  had  been  all 
her  life.  And,  sometimes,  she  herself  knew 
it.  Sometimes,  after  an  especially  bad  out- 
break, her  compunction  and  remorse  would 
be  almost  as  terrible  as  her  passion  ;  forcing 
her  sisters  to  make  every  excuse  for  her; 
she  "did  not  mean  it,"  it  was  only  "ill 
health,"  or  "  nerves,"  or  her  "  unfortunate 
way  of  taking  things." 

But  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  not  all 
their  poverty,  and  the  toils  it  entailed,  not 
all  the  hardships  and  humiliations  of  their 
changed  estate,  were  half  so  bitter  to  bear 
as  this  something — no  moral  crime,  and  yet 
in  its  results  as  fatal  as  crime — which  they 
called  Selina's  "  way." 

Ascott  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
attempt  to  mince  matters.  When  a  little 
boy  he  had  openly  declared  he  hated  Aunt 
Selina  ;  when  he  grew  up  he  as  openly  de- 
fied her  ;  and  it  was  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  keep  even  decent  peace  between  them. 
Hilary's  wrath  had  never  gone  further  than 
wishing  Selina  was  married  ;  that  appearing 
the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  her.  Latterly 
she  had  ceased  this  earnest  aspiration ;  it 
might  be,  because,  learning  to  think  more 
seriously  of  marriage,  she  felt  that  a  woman 
who  is  no  blessing  in  her  own  household,  is 
never  likely  much  to  bless  a  husband's ;  and 
that,  looking  still  farther  forward,  it  was  on 
the  whole  a  mercy  of  Providence  which  made 
Selina  not  the  mother  of  children. 
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Yet  her  not  marrying  had  been  somewhat 
a  surprise ;  for  she  had  been  attractive  in 
her  day ;  handsome  and  agreeable  in  soci- 
ety. But  perhaps  for  all  that,  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  opposite  sex  had  discovered  the  cloven 
foot ;  since,  though  she  had  received  various 
promising  attentions,  poor  Selina  had  never 
had  an  offer.  Nor  fortunately  had  she  ever 
been  known  to  care  for  anybody ;  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  would  have  mar- 
ried as  a  matter  of  course,  but  who  never 
would  have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
falling  in  love.  There  seemed  small  proba- 
bility of  shipping  her  off,  to^carry  into  a  new 
household  the  restlessness,  the  fretfulness,  the 
captious  fault-finding  with  others,  the  readi- 
ness to  take  offence  at  what  was  done  and 
said  to  herself,  which  made  poor  Selina  Leaf 
the  unacknowledged  grief  and  torment  of 
her  own. 

Her  two  sisters  sat  silent.  What  was  the 
use  of  talking?  It  would  be  only  going 
over  and  over  again  the  old  thing ;  trying 
to  ease  and  shift  a  little  the  long-familiar 
burden,  which  they  knew  must  be  borne. 
Nearly  every  household  has,  near  or  remote, 
some  such  "burden,  which  Heaven  only  can 
lift  off  or  help  to  bear.  And  sometimes, 
looking  round  the  world  outside,  these  two 
congratulated  themselves,  in  a  half  sort  of 
way,  that  theirs  was  as  light  as  it  was  ;  that 
Selina  was,  after  all,  a  well-meaning,  well- 
principled  woman,  and,  in  spite  of  her  little 
tempers,  really  fond  of  her  family,  as  she 
truly  was,  at  least  as  fond  as  a  nature  which 
has  its  centre  in  self  can  manage  to  be. 

Only  when  Hilary  looked,  as  to-night,  into 
her  eldest  sister's  pale  face,  Avhere  year  by 
year  the  lines  were  deepening,  and  saw  how 
every  agitation  such  as  the  present  shook  her 
more  and  more, — she  who  ought  to  have  a 
quiet  life  and  a  cheerful  home,  after  so  many 
hard  years, — then  Hilary,  fierce  in  the  re- 
sistance of  her  youth,  felt  as  if  what  she  could 
have  borne  for  herself  she  could  not  bear  for 
Johanna,  and,  at  the  moment,  sympathized 
with  Ascott  in  actually  "  hating  "  Aunt  Se- 
lina. 

"  Where  is  that  boy  ?  He  ought  to  be 
spoken  to,"  Johanna  said  at  length,  rising 
wearily. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him  ;  I  gave  him  a 
good  scolding.  He  is  sorry,  and  promises 
never  to  be  so  rude  again." 

"  Oh,  no  J  not  till  the  next  time,"  replied 
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Miss  Leaf,  hopelessly.  "  But,  Hilary,"  with 
a  sudden  consternation,  *'  what  are  we  to  do 
about  Elizabeth  ?  " 

The  younger  sister  had  thought  of  that. 
She  had  turned  over  in  her  mind  all  the  pros 
and  cons,  the  inevitable  ♦*  worries "  that 
would  result  from  the  presence  of  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  family,  especially  one 
from  whom  the  family-skeleton  could  not  be 
hid,  to  whom  it  was  already  only  too  fatally 
revealed. 

But  Hilary  was  a  clear-headed  girl,  and 
she  had  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  things  as 
they  really  were,  undistorted  by  her  own  lik- 
ings or  dislikings, — in  fact,  without  reference 
to  herself  at  all.  She  perceived  plainly  that 
Johanna  ought  not  to  do  the  housework,  that 
Selina  would  not,  and  that  she  could  not, — 
ergOf  they  must  keep  a  servant.  Better, 
perhaps,  a  small  servant,  over  whom  they 
could  have  the  same  influence  as  over  a  child, 
than  one  older  and  more  independent,  who 
would  irritate  her  mistresses  at  home,  and 
chatter  of  them  abroad.  Besides,  they  had 
promised  Mrs.  Hand  to  give  her  daughter  a 
fair  trial.  For  a  month,  then,  Elizabeth  was 
bound  to  stay ;  afterwards,  time  would  show. 
It  was  best  not  to  meet  troubles  half-way. 

This  explained,  in  Hilary's  cheerful  voice, 
seemed  greatly  to  re-assure  and  comfort  her 
sister. 

"  Yes,  love,  you  are  right ;  she  must  re- 
main her  month  out,  unless  she  does  some- 
thing very  wrong.  Do  you  think  that  really 
was  a  lie  she  told  ?  " 

"  About  the  cat  ?  I  don't  quite  know  what 
to  think.  Let  us  call  her  and  put  the  ques- 
tion once  more.  Do  you  put  it,  Johanna. 
I  don't  think  she  could  look  at  you,  and  tell 
you  a  story." 

Other  people,  at  sight  of  that  sweet,  grave 
face,  its  bloom  faded,  and  hairs  silvered  long 
before  their  time,  yet  beautiful,  with  an 
almost  childlike  simplicity,  and  childlike 
peace, — most  other  people  would  have  been 
of  liilary's  opinion. 

'•  Sit  down  ;  I'll  call  her.  Dear  me,  Jo- 
hanna, we  shall  have  to  set  up  a  bell  as  well 
as  a  servant,  unless  we  had  managed  to  com- 
oine  the  two." 

But  Hilary's  harmless  little  joke  failed  to 
make  her  sister  smile  ;  and  the  entrance  of 
.he  girl  seemed  to  excite  positive  apprehen- 
sion. How  was  it  possible  to  make  excuse 
to  a  servant  for  her  mistress'  shortcomings  ? 
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how  scold  for  ill-doing  this  young  girl,  to 
whom,  ere  she  had  been  a  night  in  the  house, 
so  bad  an  example  had  been  set?  Johanna 
half  expected  Elizabeth  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Selina's  book,  and  begin  abusing  herself  and 
I  Hilary. 

I  No  ;  she  stood  very  sheepish,  very  uncom- 
fortable, but  not  in  the  least  bold  or  sulky, 
'  — on  the  whole,  looking  rather  penitent  and 
j  humble. 

Her  mistress  took  courage. 

*'  Elizabeth,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the 

j  truth    about    that    unfortunate    breakage. 

I  Don't  be  afraid.     I  had  rather  you  broke 

everything  in  the  house  than  have  told  me 

what  was  not  true." 

"  It  loas  true  ;  it  was  the  cat." 

"  How  could  that  be  possible  ?  You  were 
coming  down-stairs  with  the  ewer  in  your 
hand." 

"  Her  got  under  my  feet,  and  throwed  me 
down,  and  so  I  tumbled,  and  smashed  the 
thing  agin  the  floor." 

The  Misses  Leaf  glanced  at  each  other. 
This  version  of  the  momentous  event  was 
probable  enough,  and  the  girl's  eager,  honest 
manner  gave  internal  confirmatory  evidence 
pretty  strong. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  telling  the  truth,"  said 
Hilary.  "  And  remember  what  her  mother 
said  about  her  word  being  always  reliable.'* 

This  reference  was  too  much  for  Elizabeth. 
She  burst  out,  not  into  actual  crying,  but 
into  a  smothered  choke. 

"  If  you  donnot  believe  me,  missis,  I'd 
rather  go  home  to  mother." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  Miss  Leaf,  kindly ; 
then  waited  till  the  pinafore,  used  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  had  dried  up  grief  and  restored 
composure. 

'*  I  can  quite  well  understand  the  accident 
now;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  had  put  it  as 
plainly  at  first,  my  sister  would  have  under- 
stood it  too.  She  vras  very  much  annoyed, 
and  no  wonder.  She  will  be  equally  glad  to 
find  she  was  mistaken." 

Here  Miss  Leaf  paused,  somewhat  puz- 
zled how  to  express  what  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  say,  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the  ser- 
vant, and  yet  not  let  down  the  dignity  of  the 
family.     Hilary  came  to  her  aid. 

**  Miss  Selina  is  sometimes  hasty  :  but  she 
means  kindly  always.  You  must  take  care 
not  to  vex  her,  Elizabeth  ;  and  you  must 
never    answer   her    back    again,    however 
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sharply  she  speaks.  It  is  not  your  business  ; 
you  are  only  a  child,  and  she  is  your  mis- 
tress." 

"  Is  her  ?    I  thought  it  was  this  'un." 

The  subdued  clouding  of  Elizabeth's  face, 
and  her  blunt  pointing  to  Miss  Leaf  as  "  this 
'un,"  were  too  much  for  Hilary's  gravity. 
She  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  press,  and 
begin  an  imaginary  search  for  a  book, 

"  Yes,  J  am  the  eldest,  and  I  suppose  you 
may  consider  me  specially  as  your  mistress," 
said  Johanna  simply.  "  Remember  always 
to  come  to  me  in  any  difficulty  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  tell  me  everything  outright,  as  soon 
as  it  happens.  I  can  forgive  you  almost  any 
fault,  if  you  are  truthful  and  honest ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  never  could  forgive,  and 
that  is  deception.  Now  go  with  Miss  Hilary, 
and  she  will  teach  you  how  to  make  the  por- 
ridge for  supper." 

Elizabeth  obeyed  silently  ;  she  had  appar- 
ently a  great  gift  for  silence.  And  she  was 
certainly  both  obedient  and  willing ;  not 
stupid,  either,  though  a  nervousness  of  tem- 
perament which  Hilary  was  surprised  to  find 
in  so  big  and  coarse-looking  a  girl,  made  her 
rather  awkward  at  first.  However,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  pouring  out,  and  carrying  into  the 
parlor,  without  accident,  three  platefuls  of 
that  excellent  condiment  which  formed  the 
frugal  supper  of  the  family  ;  but  which  they 
ate,  I  grieve  to  say,  in  an  orthodox  southern 
fashion,  with  sugar  or  treacle,  until  Mr. 
Lyon — greatly  horrified  thereby — had  insti- 
tuted his  national  custom  of  "  supping  "  por- 
ridge with  milk. 

It  may  be  a  very  unsentimental  thing  to 
confess,  but  Hilary,  who  even  at  twenty  was 
rather  practical  than  poetical,  never  made 
the  porridge  without  thinking  of  Robert 
Lyon,  and  the  day  when  he  first  stayed  to 
supper,  and  ate  it,  or  as  he  said,  and  was 
very  much  laughed  at,  ate  **  them  "  with 
such  infinite  relish.  Since  then,  whenever 
he  came,  he  always  asked  for  his  porridge, 
saying  it  carried  him  back  to  his  childish 
*  days.  And  Hilary,  with  that  curious  pleas- 
ure that  women  take  in  waiting  upon  any 
one  unto  whom  the  heart  is  ignorantly  be- 
ginning to  own  the  allegiance,  humble  yet 
proud,  of  Miranda  to  Ferdinand — 

"  To  be  your  fellow 
ITou  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant 
Whether  you  will  or  no." 
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Hilary  contrived  always  to  make  his  supper 
herself. 

Those  pleasant  days  were  now  over  ;  Mr. 
Lyon  was  gone.  As  she  stood  alone  over 
the  kitchen-fire,  she  thought— as  now  and 
then  she  let  herself  think  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  her  busy  prosaic  life— of  that  August 
night,  standing  at  the  front  door,  of  his  last 
"  good-by,"  and  last  hand-clasp,  tight,  warm, 
and  firm  ;  and  somehow  she,  like  Johanna, 
trusted  in  him. 

Not  exactly  in  his  love ;  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  love  lier,  at  least 
till  she  grew  much  more  worthy  of  him  than 
now  ;  but  in  himself,  that  he  would  never  be 
less  himself,  less  thoroughly  good  and  true 
than  now.  That,  some  time,  he  would  be 
sure  to  come  back  again,  and  take  up  his  old 
relations  with  them,  brightening  their  dull 
life  with  his  cheerfulness  j  infusing  in  their 
feminine  household  the  new  element  of  a 
clear,  strong,  energetic,  manly  will,  which 
sometimes  made  Johanna  say  that  instead 
of  twenty-five  the  young  man  might  be  forty  j 
and,  above  all,  bringing  into  their  poverty 
the  silent  sympathy  of  one  who  had  fought 
his  own  battle  with  the  world — a  hard  one, 
too,  as  his  face  sometimes  showed — though 
he  never  said  much  about  it. 

Of  the  results  of  this  pleasant  relation — 
whether  she,  being  the  only  truly  marriage- 
able person  in  the  house,  Robert  Lyon  in- 
tended to  marry  her,  or  was  expected  to  do 
so,  or  that  society  would  think  it  a  very  odd 
thing  if  he  did  not  do  so — this  unsophisti- 
cated Hilary  never  thought  at  all.  If  he 
had  said  to  her  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  to  go  on  forever,-  she  to  remain 
always  Hilary  Leaf,  and  he  Robert  Lyon, 
the  faithful  friend  of  the  family,  she  would 
have  smiled  in  his  face  and  been  perfectly 
satisfied. 

True,  she  had  never  had  anything  to  drive 
away  the  smile  from  that  innocent  face;  no 
vague  jealousies  aroused ;  no  maddening 
rumors  afloat  in  the  small  world  that  was 
his  and  theirs.  Mr.  Lyon  was  grave  and 
sedate  in  all  his  ways  ;  he  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to,  or  expressed  the  slight- 
est interest  in,  any  woman  whatsoever. 

And  so  this  hapless  girl  loved  him — Just 
himself;  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
his  "  connections,"  for  he  had  none  ;  or  his 
**  prospects,"  which,  if  he  had  any,  she  did 
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not  know  of.  Alas!  to  practical  and  pru- 
dent people  I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  her ; 
except,  perhaps,  what  Shakspeare  gives  in 
the  creation  of  his  poor  Miranda. 

When  the  small  servant  re-entered  the 
kitchen,  Hilary,  with  a  half  sigh,  shook  off 
her  dreams,  called  Ascott  out  of  the  school- 
room, and  returned  to  the  work-a-day  world 
and  the  family  supper. 

This  being  ended,  seasoned  with  a  few 
quiet  words  administered  to  Ascott,  and 
which  on  the  whole  he  took  pretty  well,  it 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

"  Far  too  late  to  have  kept  up  such  a 
child  as  Elizabeth ;  we  must  not  do  it 
again,"  said  Miss  Leaf,  taking  down  the 
large  Bible  with  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  conclude  the  day, — Ascott's  early  hours 
at  school  and  their  own  housework  making 
it  difficult  of  mornings.  Very  brief  the 
reading  was,  sometimes  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  verses,  with  no  comment  thereon ; 
she  thought  the  Word  of  God  might  safely 
be  left  to  expound  itself.  Being  a  very 
humble-minded  v/oman,  she  did  not  feel* 
qualified  to  lead  long  devotional  "  exercises," 
and  she  disliked  formal  written  prayers.  So 
she  merely  read  the  Bible  to  her  family,  and 
said  after  it  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But,  constitutionally  shy  as  Miss  Leaf 
was,  to  do  even  this  in  presence  of  a  stranger 
cost  her  some  effort ;  and  it  was  only  a  sense 
of  duty  that  made  her  say  "  yes  "  to  Hilary's 
suggestion,  *'  I  suppose  we  ought  to  call  in 
Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth  came. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  her  mistress ;  and  she 
sat  down,  staring  uneasily  round  about  her, 
as  if  wondering  what  was  going  to  befall  her 
next.  Very  silent  was  the  little  parlor ;  so 
small,  that  it  was  almost  filled  up  by  its 
large  square  piano,  its  six  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  and  one  easy-chair,  in  the  which  sat 
Miss  Leaf,  with  the  great  Book  in  her  lap. 


"  Can  you  read,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Hilary,  give  her  a  Bible." 

And  so  Elizabeth  followed,  guided  by  her 
not  too  clean  finger,  the  words,  read  in  that 
soft  low  voice,  somewhere  out  of  the  New 
Testament ;  words  simple  enough  for  the 
comprehension  of  a  child  or  a  heathen.  The 
"  South  Sea  Islander,"  as  Ascott  long  per- 
sisted in  calling  her,  then,  doing  as  the  fam- 
ily did,  turned  round  to  kneel  down  ;  but  in 
her  confusion  she  knocked  over  a  chair, 
causing  Miss  Leaf  to  wait  a  minute  till  rev- 
erent silence  was  restored.  Elizabeth  knelt, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall :  it  was  a 
green  paper,  patterned  with  bunches  of  nuts. 
How  far  she  listened,  or  how  much  she  un- 
derstood, it  was  impossible  to  say ;  but  her 
manner  was  decent  and  decoi'ous. 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  us.''  Uncon- 
sciously Miss  Leafs  gentle  voice  rested  on 
these  words,  so  needed  in  the  daily  life  of 
every  human  being,  and  especially  of  every 
family.  Was  she  the  only  one  who  thought 
of  "  poor  Selina  "  ? 

They  all  rose  from  their  knees,  and  Hilary 
put  the  Bible  away.  The  little  servant 
"hung  about,"  apparently  uncertain  what 
was  next  to  be  done,  or  what  was  expected 
of  her  to  do.     Hilary  touched  her  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Leaf,  recollecting  her- 
self, and  assuming  the  due  authority,  "  it  is 
quite  time  for  all  the  family  to  be  in  bed. 
Take  care  of  your  candle,  and  mind  and  be 
up  at  six  to-morrow  morning." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  new  maiden, 
who  dropped  a  courtesy,  and  said,  almost 
cheerfully,  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well.     Good-night,  Elizabeth." 

And  following  Miss  Leafs  example,  the 
other  two,  even  Ascott,  said  civilly  and 
kindly,  "  Good-night,  Elizabeth." 


Messiah  as    Foretold  and  Expected.      By  E. 
Harold  Browne,  B.D.,  Noirisian  Prolisssor 
of  Divinity.     Cambridge:  Deighton. 
The  object  of  these  "  Four  Sermons  before 
the  University  "  is  to  show  that  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Messianic  prophecy  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jews  in  our  favor — tliat  is  to  say,  they 


interpreted  these  prophecies  as  spoken  of  a 
Messiah  to  come,  and  modern  Jews,  although 
unwillingly,  admit  that  it  was  so.  The  reader 
will  see  the  bearing  of  this  argument.  The 
sermons  are  clear  and  forcible,  and  manifest, 
as  would  be  supposed,  learning  and  research.— 
The  Press. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
THE  LEADBEATER  PAPERS.* 
No  more  attractive  picture  of  the  domes- 
tic side  of  Quakerism  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  outer  world,  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  these  volumes.  In  the  year 
1726,  a  Yorkshire  "  Friend,"  named  Abra- 
ham Shackleton,  established  a  little  school 
at  Ballitore,  a  quiet  village  in  county  Kil- 
dare.  His  good  qualities  were  conspicuous, 
his  pupils  numerous  and  distinguished,  and 
the  school  in  course  was  transmitted  to  his 
son  Richard,  and  remained,  with  a  single 
short  intermission,  for  upwards  of  a  century 
as  a  family  possession.  Richard,  though  a 
strict  supporter  of  his  sect,  was  a  man  of 
enlarged  understanding  and  refined  tastes, 
and  had  acquired  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, a  familiarity  with  classical  authors, 
which,  though  offensive  to  the  tender  con- 
sciences of  some  of  his  co-religionists,  was 
of  course  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in 
the  work  of  education.  His  daughter  Mary 
inherited  his  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  ver- 
satility, and  it  is  to  her  keen  and  humorous 
observation  that  we  are  indebted  for  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  sketch  of  village  life  in  the 
"  Annals  of  Ballitore."  These  extend  from 
the  year  1766  to  1824,  two  years  before  her 
death,  and  consist  almost  exclusively  of  little 
pieces  of  country  gossip,  family  recollections, 
or  such  traits  of  character,  as  the  necessa- 


little  poems,  of  more  than  average  excel- 
lence, and  several  essays,  tales,  and  dia- 
logues, illustrative  of  Irish  peasantry,  or 
intended  for  the  edification  of  her  poorer 
neighbors.  Of  these  the  "  Annals  of  Bal- 
litore "  are  the  most  deserving  of  attention, 
as  a  capital  piece  of  miniature  drawing. 
The  area  is  a  very  small  one,  but  every- 
thing within  it  is  finished  with  delicacy  and 
truthfulness.  The  details  are  so  minute 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
have  thonght  of  noticing  them,  but  once 
noticed,  we  feel  them  to  be  amusing  and 
picturesque.  The  lives  of  cottagers,  school- 
children, and  petty  tradesmen  have  plenty 
of  fun  as  well  as  pathos  about  them,  if  only 
some  discerning  genius  detect  and  portray 
it;  such  people,  in  fact,  are  often  better 
subjects  for  description  than  classes  whose 
habits  are  more  conventional  and  con- 
strained, just  as  Wilkie  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  village  green  or  alehouse  yard  to  a 
drawing-room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Everybody  at  Ballitore  was  sufficiently  inti- 
,mate  with  everybody  else  to  know  and  care 
about  these  affairs.  "  In  so  narrow  a  circle 
as  ours,"  said  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  ♦'  affection 
becomes  twined  with  the  tie  of  neighbor- 
hood, which  adds  exceedingly  to  its  strength. 
We  can  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which 
even  the  temporary  absence  of  a  neighbor 
causes  a  shade  of  gloom,  and  his  return  a 


lily  limited  range  of  Miss  Shackleton's  ac-  !  ray  of  sunshine ;  where  the  sickness  or 
quaintance  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving. The  theory  of  family  life  was 
carried  out  more  successfully  in  the  Balli- 
tore school  than  is  often  the  case,  and  the 
master's  children  and  pupils  grew  up  in 
terms  of  affectionate  intimacy.  One  of 
these  childish  acquaintances  ripened  into  a 
permanent  attachment,  and,  in  1791,  Mary 
Shackleton  was  married  to  William  Lead- 
beater, a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family, 
who  had  been  entrusted  as  an  orphan  to 
her  father's  care.  The  tastes  of  both  were 
for  a  quiet  existence  ;  Mr.  Leadbeater  took 
to  farming  and  so  secured  a  moderate  com- 
petence, while  his  wife  kept  up  an  inter- 
course with  a  number  of  interesting  friends, 
Crabbe  the  poet  and  Mrs.  R.  Trench  among 
the  number,  and  produced  a  succession  of 

*  The  Annals  of  Ballitore,  yrith  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author;  letters  from  Edmund  Burke  and  the 
Correspondence  of  Mrs.  R.  Trench  and  Rev.  G. 
Crabbe  with  Mary  Leadbeater.  London:  Bell  & 
Daldy.    1862. 


misfortune  of  one  is  felt  by  sympathy 
through  the  whole  body;  where  the  shop- 
keepers live  in  unaffected  harmony,  and  lend 
and  borrow  goods  for  the  wants  of  their 
customers,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  scarcity  of  any  particular  article.  All 
this  we  can  imagine  possible.  In  Ballitore 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  no  wonder- 
ing thought  is  even  bestowed  upon  it."  In 
this  sociable  little  world  Mrs.  Leadbeater 
found  quite  enough  to  interest  and  entertain 
her.  The  oddities  of  her  neighbors  were  no- 
ticed with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  One  of 
them  was  an  old  tailor,  who,  after  becom- 
ing bedridden,  turned  schoolmaster,  and 
used  to  summon  his  son  Joseph  from  his 
tailor's  board  to  inflict  occasional  chastise- 
ment on  refractory  pupils.  Another  was 
"Aunt  Bridget,"  who,  going  home  one 
windy  night  in  her  camlet  riding-hood,  was 
blown  into  the  river,  and  floated  down  sup- 
1  ported  by  her  cloak.    After  her  came  Sarah 
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Braddock,  an  old  lady  employed  to  mend 
the  boys'  stockings,  and  devoted  to  cats, 
geese,  and  sparrows,  and  who  once,  Avhen 
one  of  the  children  broke  her  spectacles, 
disposed  of  his  denial  by  declaring  that 
"  there  was  not  another  Christian  in  the 
nursery  but  himself  and  the  cat."  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  a  village  censor, 
with  a  large  carbuncled  nose,  gold-laced 
hat  and  waistcoat,  walking  majestically  up 
the  street,  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and 
poking  his  stick  into  everybody's  pot  to  see 
what  was  to  be  the  dinner  of  the  day.  An- 
other notable  personage  was  old  Joan  Iloak, 
who  had  been  in  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and 
had  nearly  had  her  head  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball,  as  she  sat  by  the  hob  watching 
her  dinner  being  cooked,  and  who  had  es- 
caped at  last  with  her  gold  pieces  crammed 
into  the  tuck  of  her  petticoat  and  the  high 
heels  of  her  shoes.  The  strongest  esprit 
de  corps  animated  the  whole  community. 
Once,  when  an  action  was  brought  against 
Mr.  Leadbeatcr,  his  victory  was  made  a 
matter  of  public  rejoicing.  One  old  man 
who  was  locked  into  the  mill,  and  so  could 
not  impart  his  feelings  as  he  wished,  had  to 
content  himself  with  opening  the  window 
and  shouting  to  the  passers-by,  "  Glory  be 
to  God,  the  master  has  gained,"  and  Judy 
Coffee,  the  old  female  sexton,  positively 
danced  for  joy.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  two 
old  people  setting  out  on  a  jonrney  to  visit 
their  married  daughter,  eleven  miles  away  : 
"  As  Joshua  and  Mary  had  never  left  home 
together  for  the  last  forty  years,  this  under- 
taking was  a  most  arduous  one,  and  much 
arrangement  w.as  necessary,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  anxious  matron.  The  house  is 
left  to  the  care  of  Providence  and  the 
neighbors ;  three  of  the  scholars  have  taken 
care  of  the  pig ;  another  has  taken  the 
chickens  home  with  her ;  a  bandbox,  with 
two  old  bonnets,  a  trunk,  and  a  bag,  are 
lodged  with  Mary  and  Anne  Doyle,  and  to 
my  eldest  daughter's  care  are  committed  the 
looking-glass  and  the  '  Lady's  Almanack,' 
with  which  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  herself.  Most  of  my  family  were 
assisting  in  seeing  them  off  in  a  hired 
chaise,  and  before  the  village  schoolmistress 
mounted,  turning  to  her  house,  and  raising 
her  hands,  she  pronounced  this  benediction  : 
'  May  Goodness  preserve  my  house  till  I 
come  back ! '  "     Another  old  woman    in- 
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sisted  on  pulHng  down  her  cabin  and  build- 
ing a  smaller:  when  her  friends  expostulated, 
she  enumerated  the  troubles  she  had  met 
with  in  her  old  abode :  **  Was  not  my 
son  smothered  in  his  blood  before  he  could 
say  mother  ^  "  He  was  supposed  to  have 
broken  a  bloodvessel.  "  Was  not  my  child, 
that  was  fit  to  bo  Duke  of  Leinster,  scalded 
to  death  in  a  pot  of  potato  water  ?  Isn't 
my  eldest  son  almost  a  cripple  with  a  swelled 
knee.P"  Sometimes,  moreover,  the  boys 
of  the  school  afforded  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. Once  there  was  a  barring  out.  Henry 
Graham  headed  the  insurgents  ;  Abraham 
Shackleton,  with  a  sledge-hammer,  con- 
ducted the  siege.  Before  long  the  garrison 
strove  to  capitulate.  *'  They  asked  for  a 
week's  play.  No.  A  day's  play.  No.  An 
evening's  play.  No.  Pardon  for  their  fault. 
No.  Graham  snapped  a  pistol,  which  missed 
fire."  Then  came  the  hour  of  retribution  : 
Graham  was  soundly  flogged,  and  "  was 
asked,  was  he  sorry  now  ?  No.  He  was 
whipped  again.  Was  he  sorry  ?  No.  He 
was  whipped  again.  Was  he  sorrry  ?  Yes  ; 
he  was  sorry  the  pistol  had  snapped  fire." 
It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  master  and  pupil 
became  as  firm  friends  as  they  had  been 
resolute  enemies.  Graham  entered  the 
army,  and  as  he  led  his  men  on  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenoy,  cried  out,  "  A  ducat  to  any 
man  who  will  make  a  pun."  In  the  retreat, 
after  the  battle,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
ball  and  killed.  Curious  scenes  between 
parents  and  children  sometimes  took  place. 
One  rough  Connaught  gentleman  came  to 
see  his  son  :  "  The  boy  ran  blubbering  into 
his  presence,  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
cried  out,  <  Your  blessing,  father.'  The 
father,  struggling  with  fond  paternal  emo- 
tion, replied,  '  You  have  it,  you  dog.'  " 

During  the  troubles  of  1798,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Bullitore  was  rudely  broken  in 
upon,  first  by  a  disorderly  and  brutal  sol- 
diery, and  then  by  bands  of  marauders, 
who  took  the  opportunity  of  political  crises 
to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  plunder  or 
revenge.  The  quiet  habits  of  the  Friends 
did  not  protect  Mrs.  Leadbeatcr  and  her 
family  from  much  cruelty  and  suffering : 
several  of  their  friends  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered, much  property  was  lost,  and  their 
house  repeatedly  broken  into.  Upon  one  or 
two  occasions,  however,  the  outrageous  be- 
ihavior  of  their  unwelcome  visitants  seems 
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to  have  been  checked  by  the  gentle  and 
pacific  demeanor  with  which  these  inoffen- 
sive sufferers  submitted  to  every  indignity. 
A  second  volume  contains  Mrs.  Lead- 
beater's  correspondence,  and  some  letters 
from  Burke  to  her  father  :  many  of  these 
are  written  quite  in  his  youth,  and  are 
strangely  playful  and  foolish.  Such  witti- 
cisms as  "a  paoKEklei  watchman,"  ana 
"6afiva[3?iv  ill,"  frequently  recur:  once  he 
concocts  a  mock  commission  from  Dulcinea 
to  his  friend,  to  visit  the  court  of  King 
Chrononhotonthologus,  at  Scarecroania,  and 
to  defy  a  grim  giant,  called  Hurlothrumbo, 
and  the  magician  of  the  country,  Kallistopo- 
comeno,  of  the  Square  Cap.  At  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  known  little  of  his  own 
powers  or  real  character.  *'  What  would  I 
not  give,"  he  writes  "  to  have  my  spirits  a 
little  more  settled  !  I  am  too  giddy ;  this  is 
the  bane  of  my  life  ;  it  hurries  me  from  my 
studies  to  trifles,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
hinder  me  from  knowing  anything  thor- 
oughly. I  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
many  things,  but  scarce  the  bottom  of  any." 
Burke  was  very  kind  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  in 
her  youth,  and  wrote,  in  a  tone  of  grateful 
flattery,  to  acknowledge  some  verses,  in 
•which  she  had  depicted  Beaconsfield. 
"  They  make'  us  all,"  he  says,  "  feel  a 
little  more  proud  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
situation.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  com- 
plain, that  when  you  have  drawn  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  you  have  put  an  old  friend  of 
your  father's  as  a  figure  in  the  foreground." 
Some  of  the  most  pleasing  letters  are  from 
Mrs.  Trench.  Nothing  can  be  more  grace- 
ful than  the  manner  in  which  these  two 
ladies,  starting  from  such  different  points, 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  good  taste 
and  benevolence.  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  though 
criticising  Moore,  Byron,  and  thirsting  for 
news  of  the  great  world,  is  still  the  thor- 
ough quakeress.  "I  have  not  read  the 
'  Story  of  Rimini,' "  she  writes,  "but  I  do 
not  like  the  story.  There  is  something 
very  revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  lov- 
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mg  another  man  better  than  her  husband 
and  this  makes  me  look  upon  *  Zeluko  ' 
dangerous  book.  Hast  thou  not  traced  the 
source  of  the  many  divorces  in  the  reading 
of  the  present  day,  perverting  the  young 
uncultivated  mind  ?  "  Mrs.  Trench,  on  the 
other  hand,  sends  her  an  amusing  mixture 
of  fashionable  gossip,  charitable  schemes, 
quotations  from  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
bons  mots  of  London  drawing-rooms.  She 
tells  her  of  new  books,  of  the  doings  of  the 
court,  of  the  misbehavior  of  the  regent. 
Here  is  a  good  letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  a 
lady :  "  Madam, — You  are  a  very  charming 
woman,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  obtain 
you  as  a  wife.'  If  you  accept  riiy  proposal  I 
will  tell  you  who  was  the  author  of  Ju- 
nius' Letters."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  tempting  offer  was  not  refused,  and 
that  Dr.  Parr  soon  afterwards  became  a 
husband.  Mrs.  Trench  had  an  estate  at 
Ballybarney,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  improvement  of  her  tenantry. 
Mrs.  Leadbeater  became  her  intimate  friend, 
and  was  often  agent  of  her  charity.  Both 
ladies  had  a  great  turn  for  such  matters,  and 
grow  extremely  confidential  over  "soup  and 
sailor  schemes,"  friendly  societies,  evening 
schools,  and  prize  gardens.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Crabbe  is  less  natural  and 
easy  and  consequently  less  pleasing.  He 
tells  her  that  she  is  "  a  naughty  flatterer," 
and  the  accusation  might  have  been  returned 
on  her  part  with  equal  justice.  The  ac- 
quaintance, however,  which  began  by  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  introducing  herself  and  urging 
the  poet  to  fresh  exertions,  ripened  by  de- 
grees into  a  genuine  friendship,  and  the 
letters  which  they  interchanged,  if  unnec- 
essaiily  polite,  attest,  at  any  rate,  the  good- 
nature of  the  poet,  and  the  literary  en- 
thusiasm of  his  admirer.  They  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  imagine  that  all "  Friends  " 
are  necessarily  ignorant  fanatics,  or  that  a 
lady  in  a  poke  bonnet  and  gray  silk  cloak 
may  not  be  a  critic  and  wit,  as  well  as  a 
philanthropist." 
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From  The  Spectator,  9  Aug. 
AMERICAN    CONSERVATISM. 

There  is  no  more  striking  characteristic 
of  different  races  than  their  apparent  capac- 
ity or  incapacity  to  revert  to  the  great  fun- 
damental principles  from  which  all  political 
life  springs.  We  sometimes  taunt  the  French 
with  their  much  too  distinguished  capacity 
for  this  process,  and  remind  them  that  a  tree 
which  is  always  being  cut  down  and  sometimes 
rooted  up  in  order  to  stimulate  its  growth, 
will  some  day  cease  to  grow  altogether.  We 
boast  ourselves  of  our  very  different  nature, 
— of  our  historical  temperament  which  ac- 
cepts so  wisely  the  constitutional  assump- 
tions on  which  the  State  is  founded,  and 
while  striving  to  improve  the  external  con- 
ditions of  its  growth,  avoids  any  irreverent 
meddling  with  its  hidden  roots.  And  no 
doubt  this  boast  is  not  without  strong  justi- 
fication. But  there  is  a  great  danger,  too, 
inherent  in  this  practical  temperament,  this 
reluctance  to  start  afresh  from  any  ground 
of  first  principles,  which  was  never  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  present 
condition  of  American  politics.  All  healthy 
political  constitutions  are  like  standard 
flowers  ;  a  graft  of  artificial  culture  is  united 
to  a  wild  stock,  which  thenceforth  is  never 
allowed  to  send  forth  any  fresh  life,  except 
through  the  engrafted  head.  And  the  curi- 
ous thing  with  the  American  Constitution 
is,  that  though  the  wild  stock  seemed  one 
of  uncommon  vigor,  embodying  principles 
that  had  no  affinity  at  all  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  graft,  and,  indeed,  were  adapted 
vitally  to  modify  that  organization, — though, 
moreover,  the  graft  has  produced  many 
cankered  and  unsightly  blossoms — yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  vitality  of  the  artificial 
graft  has  dominated  so  completely  over  the 
vitality  of  the  stock,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  visible  shoot  direct  from  the  stem  itself, 
— no  vestige  of  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  wild  original  nature,  from  these  prolific 
but  hideous  fruits  of  constitutional  art. 

There  never  was  a  moment  when  this  fact 
seemed  more  striking  and  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  present.  The  American  Con- 
stitution took  for  its  stock  the  principle  of 
human  liberty  and  political  equality.  This 
furnished  the  sap  to  the  whole  organization, 
— or  was  supposed  to  do  so.  But  the  Con- 
stitution engrafted  upon  this  stock  made  one 
memorable  exception,  and  the  blight  which 
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has  resulted  was  the  consequence.  Well, 
when  this  blight  grew  at  last  into  a  deadly 
peril  and  mortal  disease,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  old  principle  would  have 
re-asserted  itself,  in  order  to  throw  off  that 
disease.  Now,  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
quarter,  the  great  Republic  has  been  seeing 
the  ripening  fruits  of  that  one  malignant 
germ  in  the  Constitution ;  and  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  this  matured  fruit  of  rebellion 
has  certainly  impressed  them  with  far  more 
political  dislike  to  slavery  than  they  would 
ever  have  learned  to  entertain  from  any 
sympathy  with  the  principle  on  which  their 
Constitution  was  based.  Even  now,  even 
after  they  have  tasted  the  ripened  fruit,  they 
seem  to  feel  no  new  sense  of  the  fatal  and 
malignant  character  of  the  inconsistency  of 
which  they  were  guilty.  Even  now  they  do 
not  recur  with  any  enthusiasm  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  accuse  themselves  and  their  fathers  of 
the  miseries  of  the  present  contest.  No  ;  if 
they  are  convinced  at  all,  as  they  perhaps 
will  be  convinced,  it  will  be  of  the  constitu- 
tional impolicy  of  the  course  pursued,  not 
of  its  moral  injustice.  The  whole  battle 
will  still  be  fought,  indeed  is  being  fought, 
on  constitutional  grounds.  They  still  go 
back  only  to  the  charter  of  the  Union  :— be- 
yond that  they  seem  as  unable  even  to  tJiink 
back,  as  if  that  charter  had  been  an  a  priori 
form  of  the  American  mind.  If  they  root 
out  slavery  in  the  States  that  still  remain,  it 
will  be  because  it  has  been  a  blight  on  the 
boasted  Constitution,  not  because  it  violates 
the  life-principle  of  the  Constitution.  They 
are  literally  "  Know-nothings  "  with  regard 
to  anything  deeper  or  moi-e  solemn  than  the 
document  on  which  they  have  taken  their 
stand  for  eighty  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  American  enough  to  think 
in  this  way  himself.  He  embodied  the  idea 
not  long  ago  in  an  exceedingly  moderate 
Message  to  Congress.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Union  could  never  be  strong  without  a 
substantial  unity  of  principle, — that  the  same 
source  of  division  which  has  broken  asunder 
the  North  from  the  South  would  sooner  or 
later  break  the  tie  between  all  States  consti- 
tuted on  conflicting  principles, — and  that 
therefore  no  military  success  would  bo  so 
fatal  to  the  Southern  cause  as  a  measure 
which  should  finally  identify  the  powerful 
Border  States  with  the  Northern  Republic. 
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He  proposed,  therefore,  to  Congress,  to  sanc- 
tion the  principle  of  paying  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  loyal  States,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  Border  Slave  States  to  express 
their  willingness  thus  to  throw  in  their  cause 
finally  with  that  of  the  Union.  Congress 
passed  the  required  resolution,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Border  State  members  voted 
against  it.  And  now,  quite  recently,  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  made  a  very  urgent  appeal  to 
this  important  section  of  the  representatives 
to  place  the  question  fairly  before  their  con- 
stituents, and  gain  their  assent,  if  possible, 
to  this  proposition.  "  You  and  I,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  know  what  the  lever  of  their  [the 
Secessionists']  power  is.  Break  that  lever 
before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you 
no  more  forever." 

The  argument  was  evidently  not  without 
its  effect.  These  Border  State  members  and 
their  constituents  cling  to  their  slavery  tena- 
ciously. Even  now  they  have  no  deep  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
own  declaration  of  independence  ;  but  they 
are  staggered  by  the  force  of  the  logic  which 
shows  that  it  has  been  fatal  to  the  Union. 
For  that  artificial  product  of  political  wis- 
dom they  still  have  an  immeasurable  rever- 
ence. Even  the  majority  of  the  Border 
members  reply  in  efiect  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  Almost  thou  persuadest  us  to  emancipate, 
— not  because  we  see  any  reason  why  slavery 
is  objectionable,  but  because,  in  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  have  resulted  ill  for  the 
Union."  "  We  do  not  feel  called  on,"  they 
say,  "  to  defend  the  institution,  or  to  afiirm 
it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  cherished  ;  per- 
haps, if  we  were  to  make  the  attempt,  we 
might  find  that  we  difier  among  ourselves. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it 
is  a  right,  and  so  knowing,  we  do  not  see 
why  we  should  have  been  expected  to  yield 
it."  But  yet,  they  say,  they  cannot  help  atr 
taching  some  weight  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  appeal. 
"  While  difi'ering  from  you  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  our  States 
as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
yet  when  you  and  our  brethren  of  the  loyal 
States  sincerely  believe  that  the  retention  of 
slavery  by  us  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  and 
national  harmony,  and  are  willing  to  contrib- 
ute pecuniary  aid  to  compensate  our  States 
and  people  for  the  inconveniences  produced 
by  such  a  change  of  system,  we  are  not  un- 
willing that  our  people  shall  consider  the 
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propriety  of  putting  it  aside."  This  is 
tone  taken  by  twenty  Border  State  mem- 
bers. The  minority  report,  with  seven  sig- 
natures, is  couched  in  a  tone  of  emphatic 
assent  to  the  President's  wish,  but  entirely 
on  the  ground  of  political  necessity,  while 
the  member  from  the  partly  revolted  State 
of  Tennessee  puts  his  individual  reply  to  the 
President  in  yet  more  definite  language. 
"  The  whole  of  your  administration,"  he 
says,  "gives  the  highest  assurance  that  you 
are  moved  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  see 
all  men  everywhere  made  free,  as  from  a 
far  higher  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  men  already  free ;  not  to 
make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free 
men  from  being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy 
an  institution  which  a  portion  of  us  only 
consider  bad,  but  to  save  institutions  which 
we  all  alike  consider  good ;  "  and,  therefore, 
because  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  invoked  the 
root  idea  of  the  Constitution,  but  only  sought 
to  preserve  its  fabric  from  decay,  he  gives 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  proposition. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Border  States  and  the 
official  mind  to  the  North  in  general,  we  see 
still  no  vestige  of  a  rising  enthusiasm  for  the 
principle  that  underlies  the  Constitution, 
though  it  is  used  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers in  their  address  to  justify  an  emancipa- 
tion in  defence  of  the  Constitution.  Even 
in  this  time  of  trial  and  one  would  suppose 
of  excitement,  American  politics  spring  still 
from  the  same  depth,  and  only  from  the 
same  depth,  as  before — love  for  that  definite 
though  complicated  document  by  which  the 
political  life  of  two  generations  has  been 
moulded.  We  doubt  if  even  the  institution 
of  slavery  itself  does  not  owe  the  compla- 
cency with  which  it  is  regarded  in  fho  North 
to  the  delicate  recognition  of  "  persons 
bound  to  service,"  which  some  of  the  clauses 
contain.  The  Constitution  is  a  kind  of  false 
bottom  to  their  political  thought,  which  has 
been  so  long  fixed  there,  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all 
things.  There  is  to  us  something  very  ter- 
rifying in  this  extraordinary  capacity  for 
embodying  within  two  generations  a  highly 
artificial  arrangement  into  the  very  essence 
of  any  national  mind,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  if  we  had  to  choose  between  the  Amer- 
ican faculty  for  refitting  human  nature  with 
an  entirely  new  basis,  and  the  French  faculty 
for  plunging  ever  afresh  into  the  depth  of 
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revolutionary  sentiment,  we  should  not 
choose  the  latter.  To  be  too  sensitive  to 
the  fascination  of  profound  political  princi- 
ples is  dangerous  ;  but  to  lose  all  impressi- 
bility to  that  fascination  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
great  distinguishing  features  of  man. 


From  The  Spectator. 
EOME  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

There  is  no  charge  which  some  people 
are  so  fond  of  bringing  against  others  as 
that  of  ingratitude.  Everybody  who  is  un- 
willing to  do  just  exactly  what  they  wish  is 
always  asserted  to  be  under  a  crushing  load 
of  obligations,  which  ought  to  make  him 
eager  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  the 
paramount  duty  of  serving  their  purposes. 
A  generous  spirit  would  suffer  anything 
rather  than  condescend  to  tell  over  the  ben- 
efits he  had  conferred  to  an  unworthy  recipi- 
ent. An  ungenerous  one  tells  them  over 
readily  enough,  but  unhappily  they  are  sel- 
dom appraised  at  so  high  a  rate  by  disin- 
terested lookers-on  as  by  himself.  A  man 
very  seldom  is  under  anything  like  the  obli- 
gations to  another  which  the  latter  supposes. 
But  it  would  be  to  do  Cardinal  Antonelli  an 
injustice  to  suppose  that  when,  some  six 
months  ago,  he  wrote  that  unhappy  taunt 
which  vaunted  the  services  that  the  papal 
court  had  rendered  to  the  Buonaparte  family 
after  1815,  he  was  the  dupe  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  Rather  probably  it  was  the 
vanity  of  the  writer,  who  cannot  refrain  from 
a  telling  repartee,  or  the  recklessness  of  an 
advocate  who  must  justify  at  any  cost  the 
conduct  of  his  client.  But  whatever  was 
the  motive,  the  assertion  itself  must  have 
since  been  bitterly  regretted.  From  every 
quarter  antagonists  have  arisen,  and  a  mass 
of  documentary  Evidence  from  innumerable 
sources  has  been  published,  which  has 
stripped  all  semblance  of  truth  from  the 
papal  assertion,  and  has  shown  these  **  con- 
stant protectors"  of  the  emperor  and  his 
family  to  have  been  their  bitterest  and  sub- 
tlest foes.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these 
publications  is  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  M.  Planat  de  la  Faye.  This  officer,  one 
of  those  who  followed  the  emperor  to  the 
deck  of  the  Bellerophon,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, found  himself,  in  July,  1820,  the  in- 
habitant of  a  villa  at  Trieste  belonging  to 
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one  of  the  members  of  the  Buonaparte 
family.  Always  anxious  to  join  his  master 
at  St.  Helena,  he  received  a  message  from 
Madame  de  Montholon,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  England,  that  his  presence  there 
was  keenly  desired  by  Napoleon.  He  at 
once  wrote  to  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  had  been 
designated  by  the  English  Government  as 
the  sole  channel  through  whom  the  emperor 
could  communicate  with  his  family,  but  the 
cardinal  sent  him  a  curt  letter  denying  the 
authority  of  Madame  de  Montholon.  In 
the  April  of  the  following  year  came  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  requiring  a  physician  and 
secretary,  instead  of  those  whom  the  cardi- 
nal had  sent  him,  and  expressly  desiring 
that  his  family  should  not  be  consulted  in 
the  choice  of  them  ;  so  entirely  unfit  for 
their  posts  were  the  persons  whom  they 
had  selected.  M.  Planat  was  then  accepted 
as  secretary  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  when  the  intelligence 
of  Napoleon's  death  arrived.  A  few  days 
later  he  received  two  letters  from  the  Prin- 
cess Pauline  Borghese,  the  emperor's  sister, 
which  threw  an  extraordinary  light  on  the 
relations  to  each  other,  at  that  time,  of  the 
different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  mother  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  she 
was  called,  Madame  Mere  and  her  brother. 
Cardinal  Fesch,  resided  at  Rome.  Madame 
had  fallen  completely  under  the  influence 
of  her  confessor,  one  of  the  ofTicers  of  her 
household,  named  Colonna,  and  a  German 
waiting-maid,  whom  the  Princess  Pauline 
roundly  stigmatizes  as  a  sorceress  and  a  spy. 
This  lady  gave  herself  out  to  be  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Virgin,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
appeared  to  her  in  a  vision.  The  revelation 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  her  was  that  all  the 
letters  of  the  emperor  were  forgeries  of  the 
English  Government,  who  wished  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  still  at  St.  Helena.  He 
had  in  reality  been  carried  by  angels  into  a 
sort  of  Valley  of  Avillion,  where  he  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  and  whence  he  constantly 
wrote  letters  to  his  mother,  which,  however, 
were  always  transmitted  to  her  by  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
gain  over  the  Princess  Pauline  and  the 
father  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  the  same  belief,  and  they  were  not  aban- 
doned to  their  unspiritual  disregard  for  the 
inspired  waiting-maid  until  they  began  to 
mock  at  these  holy  mysteries  and  the  be- 
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lievers  in  them.  The  return  of  the  Abbe 
Buonavita  from  St.  Helena  produced  some 
effect  on  Madame  Mere,  but  none  on  the 
cardinal,  although  that  honest  but  illiterate 
priest  had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  whom 
he  had  himself  selected  for  his  nephew.  A 
tremendous  quarrel  ensued.  *'  Fortunately," 
says  the  Princess  Pauline,  "  the  abbe  had  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  into  my  own  hands : 
otherwise  everything  would  have  been  con- 
cealed from  me."  Indeed,  for  some  two 
years  the  cardinal  had  actually  suppressed 
all  the  emperor's  letters. 

That  Madame  Mere  was  a  mere  dupe 
throughout  this  period,  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  Nine  women  out  of  ten,  in  their 
hearts,  love  priestcraft,  and  at  Rome  she 
was  fooled  to  the  top  of  her  bent.  She  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery  and  devotion, 
while  the  princes  of  the  Church  vied  with 
each  other  in  elevating  her  into  a  sort  of 
Deborah,  a  mother  in  Israel.  If  she  was 
not  herself  exactly  a  prophetess,  at  least 
they  found  her  a  waiting-maid,  who  was. 
Whether  the  same  charitable  construction 
can  be  put  on  the  conduct  of  her  brother, 
the  cardinal,  is,  perhaps,  something  more 
than  doubtful.  His  niece,  in  the  two  letters 
which  M.  Planat  has  published,  certainly 
writes  as  if  she  regarded  him  as  a  dupe. 
"  He  is,"  she  says,  **  almost  infatuated  on 
the  subject  {en  est  presquefou).^*  In  a  note 
appended  to  one  of  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  M.  Planat  says,  how- 
ever, "  Here,  notwithstanding  her  reserve, 
the  Princess  Pauline  allows  her  real  opinion 
of  the  part  played  by  her  uncle  to  escape 
her."  But  the  passage  hardly  bears  out  the 
note.  The  letters,  so  far  from  displaying 
any  reserve,  are  singularly  plainspoken,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  princess 
had  regarded  her  uncle  as  a  traitor  to  her 
brother,  she  would  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  so.  A  stronger  argument  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
the  cardinal-  An  obscure  and  unlearned 
priest,  he  had  been  raised  by  his  nephew  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Lyons,  and  the  dignity 
of  cardinal.  A  man  of  mean  abilities,  his 
head  was  turned  by  his  unmerited  elevation. 
An  inveterate  intriguer,  and  a  thorough 
priest,  the  ties  of  family,  country,  and  even 
common  honesty  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  interests  of  his  order.  From  the 
moment  Napoleon  aimed  at  the  destruction 
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of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  Care 
Fesch  became  his  enemy.  Moreover,  the 
cardinal  was  peculiarly  under  the  influence 
of  that  species  of  gratitude  which  has  been 
defined  as  a  lively  sense  of  favors  that  are 
to  come.  Napoleon  had  given  him  his 
archbishopric,  but  it  needed  papal  and 
Austrian  intercession  to  enable  him  to  keep 
it.  And  dupe  or  traitor,  in  this  at  least, 
he  completely  succeeded.  The  reactionary 
party,  says  M.  Planat,  desired  above  all 
things  to  keep  Napoleon  isolated,  and  to 
surround  him  with  men  who  were  strangers 
alike  to  France  and  to  his  past.  "When  Dr. 
O'Meara  was  recalled  from  St.  Helena,  the 
emperor  requested  that  he  might  be  replaced 
by  a  physician  who  had  been  previously  in 
his  service.  A  Monsieur  Foureau,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  his  confidence,  was  anxious  to 
go.  The  cardinal  refused  his  services  on 
the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  take  his  wife 
with  him — no  very  extravagant  demand,  one 
would  think — and  sent  out  instead  a  young 
Italian  surgeon  named  Antomarchi.  Napo- 
leon also  wrote  for  a  priest  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  secretary,  to  whom  he  could  dictate 
his  memoirs.  The  cardinal  sent  out  the 
Abbes  Buonavita  and  Vignali,  respectable 
men  enough,  but  illiterate,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  French.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  man  of  this  stamp,  and  a  Roman 
priest  withal,  was  the  dupe  of  a  lying  wait- 
ing-maid whose  visions  told  so  monstrous  a 
tale  as  the  carrying  off  of  the  emperor  by 
angels'  hands.  No  doubt  there  was  the 
precedent  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto. 
But  surely,  if  angels  are  to  be  carrying 
people  about,  they  would  select  a  more 
saintly  person  than  the  sovereign  who  had 
declared  the  capital  of  the  pope  the_  second 
city  of  his  empire.  A  still  stronger  point 
against  Cardinal  Fesch  is  his  suppression  of 
the  emperor's  genuine  lettdlrs,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  forged  ones.  But  a  forgery 
skilful  enough  to  deceive  a  mother,  may 
perhaps  also  have  deceived  an  uncle.  The 
direct  evidence  of  the  cardinal's  guilt  is  not, 
perhaps,  strong  enough  to  convince  any  one 
who  wishes  not  to  be  convinced.  It  rests 
mainly  on  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the 
I  fable,  and  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
>  papal  court  had  made  him  its  willing  and 
unscrupulous  agent.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  not,  however,  a  man  over  whose 
wrongs  it  is  possible  to  be  sentimental.    He 
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had,  indeed,  loaded  his  family  with  unde- 
served wealth  and  titles  ;  but  his  step-chil- 
dren seem  to  have  been  the  only  members 
of  it  for  whom  h  e  felt  any  real  affection.  The 
brothers  whom  he  elevated  or  degraded  into 
kings  were  made  to  feel  themselves  the  tools 
of  a  master.  And,  happily,  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  human  mind  to  feel  little 
gratitude  for  favors  which  are  not  the  spon- 
taneous manifestation  of  affection,  but  a 
wearisome  burden,  conferred  because  the 
rank  of  one's  relations  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  one's  own.  Besides,  the  relations 
of  Napoleon  always  had  to  pay  the  price  of 
their  elevation  in  the  most  abject  submission 
to  his  will.  But,  from  first  to  last.  Cardinal 
Fesch  never  would  pay  the  price.  An  arch- 
bishop and  a  cardinal  cannot  be  degraded 
like  a  king  or  a  grand  duke.  He  has  not, 
therefore,  even  this  poor  excuse  for  biting 
at  the  hand  which  had  fed  him  ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  emperor  might  have  moved 
the  pity  even  of  callous  and  worldly  dispo- 
sitions. To  that  restless  and  unscrupulous 
intellect — to  that  *' quick  bosom"  quiet 
would  have  been  almost  '*  a  hell."  Yet  a 
man  of  the  least  nobleness  of  character 
would  have  been  able  to  find  *'  in  some 
part  of  his  soul  a  drop  of  patience."  It  is 
the  inherent  littleness  of  Napoleon;  it  is 
that  which  makes  him  so  contemptible, 
which  also  makes  him  so  pitiable.  Yet  his 
own  near  relative — a  man  who  owed  him 
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everything — could  turn  a  deafer  ear  to  his 
entreaties  than  the  power  whom  it  pleases 
the  French  people  to  denominate  his  gaolers. 
We  now  know  that  if  he  lacked  a  physician 
whom  he  trusted,  and  a  secretary  not  toe 
ignorant  to  understand  his  meaning,  it  is  tc 
his  own  uncle  that  the  fault  must  be  attrib- 
uted, and  that  his  uncle  denied  him  even 
that  poor  solace  at  the  bidding  of  Rome. 
What  had  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  which 
has  forbidden  the  domestic  affections  to  hei 
priests,  to  do  with  the  kindly  affections  of 
relationship  or  even  the  ordinary  charities 
of  life  ?  It  was  for  him  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  papal  government,  though  it 
had  led  him  to  mock  the  maternal  yearn- 
ings of  a  weak  woman  with  systematic  lies 
and  befool  the  credulity  of  a  devotee  with 
fabricated  visions.  It  was  for  that  govern- 
ment, after  an  interval  of  half  a  century, 
to  surpass  even  the  baseness  of  the  cardinal 
whom  it  instructed.  Ho  only  wronged  his 
relative  and  benefactor.  The  papal  govern 
ment  now,  after  half  a  century,  when  the 
part  it  had  played  was,  as  it  hoped,  forevei 
forgotten,  takes  benefits  from  another  Na- 
poleon, whom  it  at  the  same  moment  leans 
upon  and  reviles,  and  whose  gratitude  it 
claims  for  ostensible  favors  conferred  on 
those  whom  it  was  in  reahty  persecuting 
with  that  cruelty  which  is  the  result  of  feai 
and  hate. 


A  King's  Treasury. — An  event  which  is 
not  without  interest  has  just  taken  place  in 
Prussia.  The  house  of  Hohenzoliern,  which 
does  not  like  to  he  caught  unprovided,  enjoys 
an  institution  which  no  longer  exists  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  except  as  a  remem- 
brance of  so  distant  a  date  that  it  is  almost  a 
fable.  Kino;  William  has  a  treasure,  a  real 
treasure,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
budgetary  equilibrium.  His  majesty  takes 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of  this  sum,  which 
he  has  increased  during  the  last  three  years  by 
more  tluin  12,0C0,000f.  The  Chamber,  how- 
ever, determined  at  last  to  penetrate  into  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  existence  of  that  pru- 
dent reserve.  The  necessity  arose  to  satisfy, 
nolens  vo/ens,  that  wish,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  the  Prussian  treasure  amounted  at  the  end 
of  last  year  to  the  round  sum  of  Gl,000,000f. 
The  Chamber,  unfortunately,  was  not  content 
with  liaving  its  curiosity  satisfied  ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  warmly  condemned  an 
institution  wliich  represents  an  ancient  custom 
entirely  contrary  to  good  economical  principles, 


and  which  withdraws  from  circulation,  without 
any  profit,  a  considerable  and  constantly  in 
creasing  sum  in  specie. — Berlin  Bourse  Gazette 
[This  is  an  ancient  German  ])ractice.  Famous 
Kaiser  Max,  though  he  was  always  in  straits 
for  money,  never,  says  Cuspinian,  allowed  to 
be  touched  the  gold,  silver,  and  hereditary  jew 
els  left  him  by  his  ancestors,  for  they  were  the 
inheritance  due  to  his  heirs.  Ferdinand,  aftei 
his  father's  death,  was  amazed  when  he  saw 
what  was  in  the  treasury.] 


In  a  late  Scotch  paper  appears  the  follow- 
ing curious  correction  of  a  re])orter's  error  : 
"  Sir — In  your  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Monkland  Parochial  Board  in  the  Advertiser  of 
Saturday  last,  you  represent  me  to  liavo  said, 
'  We've  all  alang  had  a  very  drunken  set  o' 
(jfficials,'  Althowjh  true,  it's  not  what  I  said. 
I  said,  *  We've  allalang  had  a  very  drunken  set 
o'  paupers  in  our  parish.'  I  am.  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Alex.  Montgomery." 
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From  The  London  Review,  21  June. 
MARRIED  MEN  ON  RAILWAYS. 
A  CURIOUS  question  with  respect  to  rail- 
way travelling  has  been  opened  this  week 
by  a  decision  of  the  law  courts.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
goods  and  passengers,  railway  companies  are 
in  the  position  of  common  carriers,  who  are 
for  some  purposes  protected  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  case  of  goods,  their  liability 
is  limited  within  certain  reasonable  bounds. 
A  man  is  not  allowed  to  conceal,  except  at 
his  own  risk,  the  value  of  the  goods  he  en- 
trusts to  their  care.  Delicate  or  valuable 
articles  must  pay  a  proportionate  premium 
on  being  booked.  Certain  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise should  be  declared  and  paid  for 
at  a  different  rate.  A  valuable  racehorse 
either  takes  its  chance  as  a  common  horse, 
or  else  its  owner  must  contract  at  a  higher 
price  for  an  additional  insurance  in  case  of 
accidents.  This  is  all  fair  and  right  enough. 
The  company  is  obliged  to  take  all  goods 
that  come  to  them,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
their  absolute  safety  on  the  road.  It  would 
be  ruinous  if  they  were  not  told  beforehand 
what  they  were  carrying ;  or  if  the  difficulty 
and  risk  of  transporting  fragile  and  delicate 
wares  was  to  be  forced  on  them  without  some 
corresponding  remuneration. 

Railway  companies  do  not  stand  to  pas- 
sengers in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which 
they  stand  to  goods.  Their  risk  is  lighter, 
their  responsibility  is  less.  Goods,  they  are 
bound — as  we  have  said — by  common  law  to 
carry  safely,  the  act  of  God  alone  excepted. 
Passengers  they  are  only  bound  to  carry 
carefully  and  skilfully.  They  are  absolute 
insurers  of  goods.  But  each  company  only 
insures  passengers  against  the  distinct  neg- 
ligence of  its  own  servants.  Until  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  there  was  another  and  a  still 
more  important  difference.  The  insurance 
contract  made  with  the  passenger  was  per- 
sonal to  himself,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fatal 
accident,  his  family  was  left  without  a  rem- 
edy. Lord  Campbell's  Act  made  a  humane 
and  salutary  alteration  in  the  law,  and  ena- 
bled the  action  which  a  sufferer  might  have 
brought  on  his  own  account  if  he  had  lived, 
to  be  brought  after  his  death  on  behalf  of 
his  widow  and  his  children.  A  decision  has 
been  this  week  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  ' 
with  respect  to  the  damages  the  widow  and  : 
children  may  in  such  cases  recover  under  i 
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ON    RAILWAYS. 

this  statute,  which,  from  a  legal  point  of 
is  remarkable  enough.  It  seems  they  may 
not  only  recover,  under  the  Act,  the  dam- 
ages which  the  sufferer  might  have  recov- 
ered had  he  survived,  but  also  damages  on 
their  own  account  for  their  pecuniary  loss. 
They  maybe  reimbursed,  for  instance,  at  the 
company's  expense,  for  the  loss  of  that  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  which  his  premature  fate  has  de- 
prived them.  If  this  be  law,  railway  com- 
panies are  in  a  singular  dilemma.  They  are 
compelled  to  insure  against  the  negligence 
of  their  officials  all  who  wish  to  travel  by 
rail,  and  to  make,  as  it  were,  the  contract 
not  merely  with  the  travellers  themselves, 
but  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Briton  who  takes  his  return-ticket  to  Brighton 
on  Easter  Monday  is  henceforward  in  the 
comfortable  position  of  a  chattel,  which  the 
company  undertakes  to  deliver  back  again 
to  his  family  at  night  safe  against  all  care- 
lessness of  its  own. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  this  if  railwayi 
companies  were  permitted  to  decline  to  take' 
anybody  whose  looks  they  did  not  like,  or 
who  was  reported  to  them  by  the  platform 
officials  as  wearing  the  suspicious  appearance 
of  a  rich  family  man.  Unfortunately  for 
itself  a  company  is  not  allowed  to  pick  and 
choose.  All  who  like  to  travel  have  a  right 
to  do  so,  and  the  guard  has  no  business  to 
interfere  on  the  ground  that  the  gentleman 
who  is  getting  into  the  Down  Express  is 
too  rich  to  go  by  anything  except  a  slow 
train.  When  the  clerk  takes  money  for  a 
fare,  he  is  making  a  contract  of  insurance 
blindfold  on  behalf  of  his  employers,  in  favor 
of  the  person's  family  to  whom  he  hands  the 
ticket  across  the  counter.  This  is  a  very 
awkward  situation  for  a  well-meaning  body 
of  shareholders  and  directors  suddenly  to  be 
placed  in.  K  Baron  E-othschild  were  a  bale 
of  silk,  the  insurers  would  have  an  extra 
premium  for  taking  him.  Baron  Rothschild 
goes  himself  by  train,  and  the  company  are 
obliged,  without  knowing  it,  and  without  a 
corresponding  profit,  to  insure  his  valuable 
life  for  thousands.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
are  many  people  whose  lives  are  of  immense 
pecuniary  value  to  their  children  and  fami- 
lies. They  pay  nothing  extra,  but  the  rail- 
way incurs  a  considerable  extra  risk.  Such 
is  the  working  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  un- 
less either  the  legislature  or  a  Superior  Court 
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interferes  to  modify  the  decision  in  Pym  v. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

The  railway  companies,  if  they  are  to  be 
insurers,  may  naturally  ask  at  least  to  be 
told  what  it  is  they  are  insuring.  Is  this 
the  father  of  a  family  that  they  see  before 
them,  or  is  it  not  ?  Are  they  guaranteeing 
a  bishop's  venerable  life,  and  all  the  pros- 
pects of  ecclesiastical  emolument  which  his 
younger  sons  and  sons-in-law  naturally  en- 
joy ;  or  are  they  guaranteeing  simply  a  rural 
dean  ?  In  carrying  Caesar,  are  they  carry- 
ing Caesar  and  all  bis  fortunes,  or  are  they 
carrying  the  fortunes  of  a  dozen  little  Caesars 
besides  ?  It  is  not  fair  that  they  should  not 
know  all  particulars  about  their  travellers 
beforehand.  It  is  an  awkward  matter  to 
have  to  carry  rich  people  who  have  children. 
There  are  some  dukes  so  wealthy  that  they 
ought  to  go  in  duke-boxes  by  themselves. 
If  Caractacus  is  sent  by  rail,  he  has  a  special 
compartment  for  his  peculiar  use.  Every- 
body, from  the  engine-driver  upwards,  is 
aware  that  the  train  which  holds  the  horse 
that  won  the  Derby  must  not  be  trifled  with. 
No  similar  precautions  are  taken  to  preserve 
the  precious  life  of — let  us  say — the  Marquis 
of  Westminster.  He  walks  in,  purchases 
his  ticket  just  like  anybody  else  ;  and  the 
company  will  never  be  a  whit  the  wiser  until 
an  accident  happens  in  a  tunnel,  and  the 
shareholders  have  to  pay  for  injuring  a  mil- 
lionaire. Surely  the  company  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  being  kept  in  the  dark  in 
this  way.  They  would  be  glad  to  put  some- 
thing additional  on  the  ticket  of  so  valuable 
a  passenger.  -If  all  was  open  and  above 
board,  the  distinguished  nobleman,  whose 
name  we  borrow  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
would  be  obliged  by  law  to  say  at  once  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  station,  "  I  am 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  I  pay  extra 
like  a  man  ;  and  I  am  to  be  kept  with  care, 
edge  upwards."  It  might  be  the  company's 
interest  to  give  him  a  special  train  with  extra 
buffers.  Sooner  than  have  anything  like  a 
really  expensive  accident,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  would,  perhaps,  prefer  to  go  down 
and  attend  to  the  switches  on  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  line  himself.  Nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  be  over  anxious  even  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  fathers  of  a  family.  Providing  for 
little  orplians  is  extremely  expensive,  and  no 
Englishman  has  a  right  to  sneak  into  a  car- 
riage in  the  mean  disguise  of  a  bachelor 
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who,  by  so  doing,  lets  the  company  in  for  an 
expensive  and  disagreeable  responsibility. 
Nobody,  indeed,  should  be  allowed  a  ticket 
who  had  not  got  his  marriage  settlement 
to  show,  or  at  least  a  certificate  from  the 
clergyman  of  his  parish,  to  say  that  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  to  anybody  if  he 
was  killed.  Unless  the  present  system  is 
reformed,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
any  married  man  of  delicacy  and  feeling  to 
bring  himself  to  enter  a  railway  carriage. 
He  will  always  be  reproaching  himself  that 
he  is  exposing  the  company  to  risk  of  which 
they  are  not  forewarned  and  for  which  they 
have  not  bargained.  If  they  had  known  all, 
it  would  have  been  their  duty  to  tell  off  a 
porter  to  look  after  him,  to  label  him  care- 
fully, and  to  take  him  down  the  line  with 
caution  and  by  the  most  punctual  trains. 
On  what  principle  of  justice  are  they  bound 
to  incur  all  kinds  of  pecuniary  danger  with- 
out any  corresponding  advantage  ?  Loco- 
motives are  only  meant  for  bachelors  ;  and 
married  people  ought  to  pay  double  fares. 
Such  must  be  the  thoughts  of  every  person 
of  honor  who  belongs  to  the  latter  cate- 
gory, and  probably  all  railway  shareholders 
throughout  the  kingdom  will  agree  with 
him. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  companies  are 
worse  off  in  the  case  of  passengers  than  they 
are  in  the  case  of  goods.  It  is  true  that 
they  only  insure  passengers  against  their 
own  official  negligence.  But  in  the  case  of 
goods  they  are  at  least  forewarned  of  the 
amount  for  which  they  insure ;  whereas  they 
are  compelled  to  insure  passengers  blind- 
fold, and  without  having  the  faintest  concep- 
tion in  many  instances  of  the  vast  amount 
of  their  responsibility.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  companies  ought  to  have  no 
mercy  shown  them  in  cases  of  negligence. 
This  is  a  case  not  of  negligence  pure  and 
simple,  but  of  a  contract  of  insurance  against 
negligence.  It  is  not  as  if  a  railway  train 
went  out  of  its  way  and  ran  a  man  down  in 
Oxford  Street.  A  railway  is  bound  to  take 
all  passengers  who  apply  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  to  make  a  certain  bargain  with 
them  that  they  shall  be  taken  care  of  on  the 
journey.  It  might  not  pay  the  shareholders 
to  make  such  bargains  for  the  same  sura 
with  everybody,  as  it  would  certainly  not  pay 
them  to  make  it  for  all  kinds  of  goods. 
They  ought  to  know  at  the  time  what  agree- 
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ment  is  forced  on  them,  and  not  to  be  told 
when  an  unhappy  man  is  killed  that  his  life 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  some- 
body of  whom  they  have  never  heard. 
Hansom  cabs,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act, 
are  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  rail- 
ways. When  the  Lord  Mayor  or  a  rich 
Alderman  hails  a  Hansom,  the  Hansom  is 
obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  him. 
Does  the  Hansom  cabman  know  when  he 
contracts  to  drive  his  illustrious  fare  that  if 
he  upsets  or  kills  him  through  carelessness 
he  may  have  to  pay  some  ten  or  jBfteen  thou- 
sand pounds  ?  He  would  naturally  think  it 
hard  that  he  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  raise  his  prices  for  conveying  so  great  a 
treasure ;  or  at  least  have  been  given  the 
option  of  refusing  him.  Railway  companies 
are  in  the  same  position.  When  an  acci- 
dent happens,  and  it  is  too  late,  they  dis- 
cover they  have  been  insuring  the  life  of  a 
Croesus.  This  is  not  ordinary  commercial 
fairness  ;  and  if  it  is  good  law  it  is  very  poor 
justice.  The  damages  for  breach  of  any 
contract  ought  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
to  be  such  as  the  parties  might  reasanably 
have  contemplated  when  they  made  it.  If, 
as  it  seems  is  the  case.  Lord  Campbell's  Act 
overrides  this  principle.  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  should  be  amended.     In  order  that  its 
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working  may  be  seen,  our  readers  need  only 
turn    to   the   case    of   Pym   v.   The    Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  reported  this 
week.     Mr.  Pym  was  tenant  for  life  of  a 
settled  estate  in  tail,  valued  at  £4,000  a  year. 
The  estate  was  entailed  upon  his  eldest  son, 
a  jointure  of  £1,000  being  Secured  to  his 
widow,  and  £20,000  to  his  younger  children. 
Mr.  Pym  is  killed  in  a  railway  accident  oc- 
casioned by  the  negligence  of  the  company's 
servants.     It  has  been  decided  that  the  com- 
pany are  to  pay  £13,000  for  the  loss  of 
social  position  inflicted  by  Mr.  Pym's  death 
on  his  family,  and  as  a  compensation  for 
what  it  was  possible  he  might  have  saved  up 
j  and  settled  on  his  younger  children  out  of 
1  his  income.  (!)     It   is  evident  that  Law 
I  does  not  say,    like  Philosophy,  hypotheses 
I  non Jingo.     Mr.  Pym's  younger  children  may 

■  congratulate  themselves  on  having  got  a 
good  deal  in  return  for  a  very  questionable 
and  shaky  contingency.     With'  the  utmost 

!  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family,  it  must 
:  be  confessed  that  the  railway  company  little 

■  dreamt  for  what  sum  they  were  insuring 
Mr.  Pym's  life  when  they  sold  him  his  rail- 

!  way  ticket.  Railway  companies  often  get 
more  than  bare  justice  from  the  Legislature, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  seem  to  be  in  dan 
ger  of  getting  less. 


Unconscious    Plagiarism.  —  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  couplet,  so  familiar  to  us  all, 
I 
"E'en  the  li^ht  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread," 

most  probably  derived  its  parentage  from  the 
following  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

*'  For  other  print  her  airy  step  ne'er  left ; 
Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass." 
^glamone,  in  The  Sad  Shepherd. 
— Notes  and  Queries.  M.  F. 


Ghost  Stories. — In  the  numerous  stories 
of  persons  apjxjatinj^  at  the  time  of  their  death 
to  friends  separated  fioin  them  by  distance,  has 
the  difference  of  the  hour  ever  been  taken  into 
account  ?  I  think  not;  yet  a  person  dying  at 
noon  in  Enj^lund,  would,  if  his  spirit  instantly 
visited  his  friend,  a])peiir  at  New  York  about 
7  A.M.  W.  F. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 


"  To  WIT." — What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
expressrion  "  To  wit,"  used  so  frequently  by  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  in  legal 
forms  at  the  present  day  1      ""Coxstantine." 

["  To  wit,"  in  the  sense  of  "that  is  to  say," 
is  from  the  Gothic  and  Ang.-Sax.  witan,  and 
means  literally  "  to  know."  It  accordingly 
corresponds  with  the  French  savoir  (lo  know), 
which  is  used  much  as  we  use  "  to  wit ;"  e.  g. 
"  France  is  divided  into  four  basins,  savoir  (to 
wit),  the  basin  of  the  Seine,"  &c.] 

— Notes  and  Queries. 
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Negro  Servants. — "  The  practice  of  im- 
porting Negro  servants  is  said  to  be  already  a 
grievance  that  requires  a  remedy,  and  yet  it  is 
every  day  encourajred  ;  insomuch,  that  the 
number  in  this  metropolis  only  is  supposed  to 
be  near  20,000."— Cr'e/zf.'s  Mag.,  Oct.  1764, 
vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  493. 

Is  this  statement  confirmed,  or  is  it  an  exag- 
geration ?  N.  B. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 
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*^*  We  devote  a  considerable  part  of  this  number  to  a  very  full  article  from  The  North 
British  Review  (and  probably  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Chalmers'  Son-in-Law)  upon  a  man  who 
filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  mind  within  our  remembrance.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  fancy  some  connection  between  the  "  Speaking  in  Unknown  Tongues  "  in  Mr. 
Irving's  church,  and  the  "  Spiritual  Rappings  "  under  Tables  in  our  own  day. 

"  The  Prodigal  Son  "  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  number. 
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at  two  dollars  a  voluino. 

A>-T  voi-OMK  may  he  had  separately,  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

A:<r  NUMDKR  may  ho  liad  for  13  rents;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  fur  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete  any 
broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  Christmas  holidays  ended,  and  Ascott 
left  for  London.  It  was  the  greatest  house- 
hold change  the  Misses  Leaf  had  known  for 
years,  and  they  missed  him  sorely.  Ascott 
was  not  exactly  a  lovable  boy,  and  yet,  after 
the  fashion  of  womankind,  his  aunts  were 
both  fond  and  proud  of  him  ;  fond,  in  their 
childless  old-maidenhood,  of  any  sort  of 
nephew,  and  proud,  unconsciously,  that  the 
said  nephew  was  a  big  fellow,  who  could  look 
over  all  their  heads,  besides  being  handsome 
and  pleasant-mannered,  and  though  not 
clever  enough  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  still 
sufficiently  bright  to  make  them  hope  that 
in  his  future  the  family  star  might  again 
rise. 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  these 
three  women's  idealization  of  him — even  Se- 
lina's,  who  though  quarrelling  with  him  to 
his  face  always  praised  him  behind  his  back 
— that  great,  good-looking,  lazy  lad ;  who, 
everybody  else  saw  clearly  enough,  thought 
more  of  his  own  noble  self  than  of  all  his 
aunts  put  together.  The  only  person  he 
stood  in  awe  of  was  Mr.  Lyon — for  whom  he 
always  protested  unbounded  respect  and  ad- 
miration. IIov/  far  Robert  Lyon  liked  As- 
cott even  Hilary  could  never  quite  find  out ; 
but  he  was  always  very  kind  to  him. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  house  who, 
strange  to  say,  did  not  succumb  to  the  all- 
dominating  youth.  From  the  very  first 
there  was  a  smouldering  feud  between  him 
and  Elizabeth.  Whether  she  overheard,  and 
slowly  began  to  comprehend  his  mocking 
gibes  about  the  "  South  Sea  Islander,"  or 
whether  her  sullen  and  dogged  spirit  resisted 
the  first  attempts  the  lad  made  to  "  put  upon 
her  " — as  he  did  upon  his  aunts,  in  small 
daily  tyrannies — was  never  found  out ;  but 
certainly  Ascott,  the  general  favorite,  found 
little  favor  with  the  new  servant.  She 
never  answered  when  he  "  hollo'd"  for  her  ; 
she  resisted  blacking  his  boots  more  than 
once  a  day  ;  and  she  obstinately  cleared  the 
kitchen  fireplace  of  his  "  messes,"  as  she  ig- 
nominiously  termed  various  pots  and  pans 
belonging  to  what  Tie  called  his  "  medical 
studies." 

Although  the  war  was  passive  rather  than 
aggressive,  and  sometimes  a  source  of  pri- 
vate amusement  to  the  aunts,  still  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  relief  when  the  exciting  cause 
of  it  departed  J  his  new  and  most  gentle- 
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manly  portmanteau  being  carried  down-stairs 
by  Elizabeth  herself,  of  her  own  accord,  with 
an  air  of  cheerful  alacrity,  foreign  to  her 
mien  for  some  weeks  past,  and  which  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  dolorous  parting,  amused 
Hilary  extremely. 

"  I  think  that  girl  is  a  character,"  she  said, 
afterwards  to  Johanna.  "  Anyhow,  she  has 
curiously  strong  likes  and  dislikes." 

"  You  may  say  that,  my  dear  ;  for  she 
brightens  up  whenever  she  looks  at  you." 

"  Does  she  ?  Oh,  that  must  be  because  I 
have  most  to  do  with  her.  It  is  wonderful 
how  friendly  one  gets  over  saucepans  and 
brooms  ;  and  Avhat  reverence  one  inspires  in 
the  domestic  mind  when  one  really  knows 
how  to  make  a  bed  or  a  pudding." 

"  How  I  wish  you  had  to  do  neither," 
sighed  Johanna,  looking  fondly  at  the  bright 
face  and  light  little  figure  that  was  flitting 
about,  putting  the  schoolroom  to  rights  be- 
fore the  pnpils  came  in. 

"  Nonsense — I  don't  wish  any  such  thing. 
Doing  it  makes  me  not  a  whit  less  charming 
and  lovely."  She  often  applied  these  adjec- 
tives to  herself,  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction that  she  was  uttering  a  fiction  patent 
to  everybody.  "  I  must  be  very  juvenile 
also,  for  I'm  certain  the  fellow-passenger  at 
the  station  to-day  took  me  for  Ascott's  sweet- 
heart. When  we  were  saying  good-by,  an 
old  gentleman  who  sat  next  him  was  partic- 
ularly sympathetic,  and  you  should  have  seen 
how  indignantly  Ascott  replied,  *  It's  only 
my  aunt ! ' " 

Miss  Leaf  laughed,  and  the  shadow  van- 
ished from  her  face,  as  Hilary  had  meant  it 
should.     She  only  said,  caressing  her, — 

"  Well,  my  pet,  never  mind  ;  I  hope  you 
may  have  a  real  sweetheart  some  day." 

"  I'm   in  no  hurry,  thank  you,  Johanna." 

But  now  was  heard  the  knock  after  knock 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls,  and  there  began, 
that  monotonous  daily  round  of  school-labor, 
rising  from  the  simplicities  of  c,  a,  t,  cat, 
and  d,  o,  g,  dog, — to  the  sublime  heights  of 
Pinnock  and  Lennie,  Telemaque  and  Latin 
Delectus.  No  loftier ;  Stowbury  being  well 
supplied  with  first-class  schools,  and  having 
a  vague  impression  that  the  Misses  Leaf, 
born  ladies,  and  not  brought  up  as  govern- 
esses, were  not  competent  educators  except 
of  very  shiall  children. 

Which  was  true  enough  until  lately.  So 
Miss  Leaf  kept  contentedly  to  the  c,  a,  t, 
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"cat,  and  d,  o,  g,  dog,  of  the  little  butchers 
and  bakers,  as  Miss  Selina,  who  taught  only 
sewing,  and  came  into  the  schoolroom  but 
little  during  the  day,  scornfully  termed  them. 
The  higher  branches,  such  as  they  were,  she 
left  gradually  to  Hilary,  who,  of  late,  possi- 
bly out  of  sympathy  with  a  friend  of  hers, 
had  begun  to  show  an  actual  gift  for  teach- 
ing school. 

It  is  a  gift — all  will  allow ;  and  chiefly 
those  who  have  it  not,  amongst  whom  was 
jDOor  Johanna  Leaf.  The  admiring  envy 
with  which  she  watched  Hilary,  moving 
briskly  about  from  class  to  class,  with  a  word 
of  praise  to  one  and  rebuke  to  another,  keep- 
ing every  one's  attention  alive,  spurring  on 
the  dull,  controlling  the  unruly,  and  exercis- 
ing over  every  member  in  this  little  world 
that  influence,  at  once  the  strongest  and  most 
intangible  and  inexplicable — personal  influ- 
ence— was  only  equalled  by  the  way  in  which, 
at  pauses  in  the  day's  work,  when  it  grew 
dull  and  monotonous,  or  when  the  stupidity 
of  the  children  ruffled  her  own  quick  temper 
beyond  endurance,  Hilary  watched  Johanna. 

The  time  I  am  telling  of  is  now  long  ago. 
The  Stowbury  children,  who  were  then  little 
boys  and  girls,  are  now  fathers  and  mothers 
— doubtless  a  large  proportion  being  decent 
tradesfolk  in  Stowbury  still ;  though,  in  this 
locomotive  quarter,  many  must  have  drifted 
off  elsewhere — where.  Heaven  knows  !  But 
not  a  few  of  them  may  still  call  to  mind 
Miss  Leaf,  who  first  taught  them  their  let- 
ters— sitting  in  her  corner  between  the  fire 
and  the  window,  while  the  blind  was  drawn 
down  to  keep  out,  first,  the  light  from  her 
own  fading  eyes,  and  secondly,  the  distract- 
ing view  of  green  fields  and  trees  from  the 
youthful  eyes  by  her  side.  They  may  re- 
member still  her  dark  plain  dress  and  her 
white  apron,  on  which  the  primers,  torn  and 
dirty,  looked  half  ashamed  to  lie  ;  and  above 
all,  her  sweet  face  and  sweeter  voice,  never 
heard  in  anything  sharper  than  that  grieved 
tone  which  signified  their  being  *'  naughty 
children."  They  may  recall  her  unwearied 
patience  with  the  very  dullest  and  most  way- 
ward of  them  :  her  unfailing  sympathy  with 
every  infantile  pleasure  and  pain.  And  I 
think  they  will  acknowledge  that  whether 
she  taught  them  much  or  little,  in  this  ad- 
vancing age  it  might  be  thought  little — Miss 
Leaf  taught  them  one  thing — to  love  her ; — 
which,  as  Ben  Jonson  said  of  the  Countess 
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of  Pembroke,  was  in  itself  a  "  liberal  educa- 
tion." 

Hilary  too !  Often  when  Hilary's  younger 
and  more  restless  spirit  chafed  against  the 
monotony  of  her  life  :  when  instead  of  Avast- 
ing  her  days  in  teaching  small  children,  she 
w^ould  have  liked  to  be  learning,  learning — 
every  day  growing  Aviser  and  cleverer,  and 
stretching  out  into  that  busy,  bright,  active 
world  of  which  Robert  Lyon  had  told  her — 
then  the  sight  of  Johanna's  meek  face  bent 
over  those  dirty  spelling-books,  would  at 
once  rebuke  and  comfort  her.  She  felt, 
after  all,  that  she  would  not  mind  working 
on  forever,  so  long  as  Johanna  still  sat 
there. 

Nevertheless,  that  winter  seemed  to  her 
very  long  ;  especially  after  Ascott  was  gone. 
For  Johanna,  partly  for  money,  and  partly 
for  kindliness,  had  added  to  her  day's  work 
four  evenings  a  week,  when  a  half-educated 
mother  of  one  of  her  little  pupils  came  to 
be  taught  to  write  a  decent  hand,  and  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  her  shop.  Upon 
which,  Selina,  highly  indignant,  had  taken 
to  spending  her  evenings  in  the  schoolroom, 
interrupting  Hilary's  solitary  studies  there 
by  many  a  lamentation  over  the  peaceful 
days  when  they  all  sat  in  the  kitchen  to- 
gether and  kept  no  servant.  For  Selina 
was  one  of  those  who  never  saw  the  bright 
side  of  anything  till  it  had  gone  by. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to 
manage  with  Elizabeth.     That  greedy " 

"  And  growing,"  suggested  Hilary. 

<'  I  say,  that  greedy  girl  eats  as  much  as 
any  two  of  us.  And  as  for  her  clothes — 
her  mother  does  not  keep  her  even  decent." 

"  She  would  find  it  difficult  upon  three 
pounds  a  year." 

"  Hilary,  how  dare  you  contradict  me  ?  I 
am  only  stating  a  plain  fact." 

"And  I  another.  But,  indeed,  I  don't 
want  to  talk,  Selina." 

"  You  never  do,  except  when  you  are 
wished  to  be  silent ;  and  then  your  tongue 
goes  like  any  race-horse." 

"  Does  it  ?— Well,  like  Gilpin's,— 

*"  It  carries  wei<;ht,  it  rides  a  race, 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  ! ' 

— and  I  only  wish  it  were.  Heigho !  if  I 
could  but  earn  a  thousand  pounds  !  " 

Selina  was  too  vexed  to  reply  :  and  for 
five    quiet  minutes  Hilary  bent  over  her 
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Homer,  which  Mr.  Lyon  had  taken  such 
pleasure  in  teaching  her,  because,  he  said, 
she  learnt  it  faster  than  any  of  his  gram- 
mar-school boys.  She  had  forgotten  all 
domestic  grievances  in  a  vision  of  Thetis 
and  the  water-nymphs  ;  and  was  repeating 
to  herself,  first  in  the  sonorous  Greek,  and 
then  in  Pope's  small  but  sweet  English,  that 
catalogue  of  oceanic  beauties,  ending  with —  j 

"  Black  Janira  and  Janassa  fiiir,  i 

And  Amatheia  witli  her  amber  hair."  | 

"  Black,  did  you  say  ?  I'm  sure  she  was 
as  black  as  a  chimney-sweep  all  to-day. 
And  her  pinafore " 

"  Her  what  V     Oh,  Elizabeth,  you  mean." 

"  Her  pinafore  had  three  rents  in  it,  which 
she  never  thinks  of  mending,  though  I  gave 
her  needles  and  thread  myself  a  week  ago. 
But  she  does  not  know  how  to  use  them 
any  more  than  a  baby."  i 

"  Possibly  nobody  ever  taught  her."  | 

"  Yes  ;  she  went  for  a  year  to  the  National 
School,  she  says,  and  learnt  both  marking  ; 
and  sewing."  ] 

"  Perhaps  she  has  never  practised  them  i 
since.      She  could  hardly  have  had  time, 
with  all  the  little  Hands  to  look  after,  as  i 
her  mother  says  she  did.    All  the  better  j 
for  us.     It  makes  her  w^onderfully  patient ' 
with  our  troublesome  brats.    It  was  only  , 
to-day,  when  that  horrid  little  Jacky  Smith 
hurt  himself  so,  that  I  saw  Elizabeth  take  I 
him  into  the  kitchen,  wash  his  face   and 
hands,  and  cuddle  him  up  and  comfort  him, 
quite  motherly.     Her  forte  is  certainly  chil-  ; 
di-en."  I 

"  You  always  find  something  to  say  for  , 
her."  I 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  could  not  find 
something  to  say  for  anybody  who  is  always 
abused."  j 

Another  pause— and  then  Selina  returned 
to  the  charge.  | 

"  Have  you  ever  observed,  my  dear,  the 
extraordinary  way  she  has  of  fastening,  or 
rather  not  fastening    her    gown    behind  ? , 
She  just  hooks  it  together  at  the  top  and ; 
at  the  waist,  while  between  there  is  a "  ; 

"  Hiatus  valde  defiendus.     Oh  dear  me  ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?     Selina,  how  can  I  help  it , 
if  a  girl  fifteen  years  old  is  not  a  paragon 
of  perfection :  as  of  course  we  all  are,  if  we  i 
only  could  find  it  out." 

And  Hilary,  in  despair,  rose  to  carry  her 
candle  and  books  into  the  chilly  but  quiet 


bedroom,  biting  her  lips  the  while  lest  she 
should  be  tempted  to  say  something  which 
Selina  called  "  impertinent,"  which  perhaps 
it  was,  from  a  younger  sister  to  an  elder.  I 
do  not  set  Hilary  up  as  a  perfect  character. 
Through  sorrow  only  do  people  go  on  to 
perfection  :  and  sorrow,  in  its  true  meaning, 
this  cherished  girl  had  never  known. 

But  that  night,  talking  to  Johanna  before 
they  went  to  sleep, — they  had  always  slept 
together  since  the  time  when  the  elder  sis- 
ter used  to  walk  the  room  of  nights  with 
that  puling,  motherless  infant  in  her  arms,-~ 
Hilary  anxiously  started  the  question  of  the 
little  servant. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  vexed  Selina  greatly  about 
her  to-night ;  and  yet  what  can  one  do  ? 
Selina  is  so  very  unjust — always  expecting 
impossibilities.  She  would  like  to  have 
Elizabeth  at  once  a  firstrate  cook,  a  finished 
housemaid,  and  an  attentive  lady's-maid, 
and  all  without  being  taught !  She  gives 
her  things  to  do,  neither  waiting  to  see  if 
they  are  comprehended  by  her,  nor  showing 
her  how  to  do  them.  Of  course  the  girl 
stands  gaping  and  staring,  and  does  not  do 
them,  or  does  them  so  badly  that  she  gets  a 
thorough  scolding." 

"  Is  she  very  stupid,  do  you  think  ?  " 
asked  Johanna,  in  unconscious  appeal  to  her 
pet's  stronger  judgment. 

"  No,  I  don't.  Far  from  stupid ;  only 
very  ignorant,  and — you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it  —  very  nervous.  Selina  frightens 
her.     She  gets  on  extremely  well  with  me." 

"Any  one  would,  my  dear.  That  is," 
added  the  conscientious  elder  sister,  still 
afraid  of  making  the  "child"  vain,  "any 
one  whom  you  took  pains  with.  But  do 
you  think  we  ever  can  make  anything  out 
of  Elizabeth  ?  Her  month  ends  to-morrow. 
Shall  we  let  her  go  ?  " 

"  And  perhaps  get  in  her  place  a  story- 
teller— a  talebearer — even  a  thief.  No,  no  ; 
let  us — 

"  *  Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of;  * 

and  a  thief  would  be  worse  than  even  a 
South  Sea  Islander." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  Johanna,  with 
a  shiver. 

"  By  the  by,  the  first  step  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Polynesians  was  in  giving  them 
clothes.  And  I  have  heard  say  that  crime 
and  rags  often  go  together  j  that  a  man  un- 
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consciously  feels  ho  owes  something  to  him- 
self and  society  in  the  way  of  virtue  when 
he  has  a  clean  face  and  clean  shirt,  and  a 
decent  coat  on.  Suppose  we  try  the  exper- 
iment of  dressing  Elizabeth  ?  How  many 
old  gowns  have  we  ?  " 

The  number  was  few.  Nothing  in  the 
Leaf  family  was  ever  cast  off  till  its  very 
last  extremity  of  decay  j  the  talent  that — 

"  Gars   auld   clacs   look   amaist  as  gudc's  t!io 
new  " 

being  especially  possessed  by  Hilary.  She 
counted  over  her  own  wardrobe  and  Johan- 
na's, but  found  nothing  that  cpuld  be  spared. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  there  is  one  thing.  You 
certainly  shall  never  put  on  that  old  brown 
merino  again ;  though  you  have  laid  it  so 
carefully  by,  as  if  you  meant  it  to  come  out 
as  fresh  as  ever  next  winter.  No,  Hilary, 
you  must  have  a  new  gown,  and  you  must 
give  Elizabeth  your  brown  merino." 

Hilary  laughed,  and  replied  not. 

Now  it  might  bo  a  pathetic  indication  of 
a  girl  who  had  very  few  clothes,  but  Hilary 
had  a  superstitious  weakness  concerning 
hers.  Every  dress  had  its  own  peculiar 
chronicle  of  the  scenes  where  it  had  been, 
the  enjoyments  she  had  shared  in  it.  Par- 
ticular dresses  were  special  memorials  of  her 
loves,  her  pleasures,  her  little  passing  pains : 
as  long  as  a  bit  remained  of  the  poor  old 
fabric,  the  sight  of  it  recalled  them  all. 

This  brown  merino — in  which  she  had  sat 
two  whole  winters  over  her  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Robert  Lyon's  side,  which  he  had  once 
stopped  to  touch  and  notice,  saying  what  a 
pretty  color  it  was,  and  how  he  liked  soft- 
feeling  dresses  for  women — to  cut  up  this 
old  brown  merino  seemed  to  hurt  her  so, } 
she  could  almost  have  cried.  j 

Yet  what  would  Johanna  think  if  she  re-  | 
fused  ?     And  there  was  Elizabeth  absolutely  j 
in  want   of  clothes.     "  I  must  be  growing 
very  wicked,"  thought  poor  Hilary. 

She  lay  a  good  while  silent  in  the  dark, 
•while  Johanna  planned  and  replanned — 
calculating  how,  even  with  the  addition  of 
an  old  cape  of  her  own,  which  was  out  of  the 
same  piece,  this  hapless  gown  could  be  made 
to  fit  the  gaunt  frame  of  Elizabeth  Hand. 
Her  poor  kindly  brain  was  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  muddle,  when  Hilary,  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  dashed  in  to  the  rescue,  and 
soon  made  all  clear,  contriving  body,  skirt, 
sleeves,  and  all. 
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"  You  have  the  best  head  in  the  world, 
my  love.  I  don't  know  what  ever  I  should 
do  without  you." 

"  Luckily,  you  are  never  likely  to  be  tried. 
So  give  me  a  kiss ;  and  good-night,  Jo- 
hanna." 

I  misdoubt  many  will  say  I  am  writing 
about  small,  ridiculously  small,  things. 
Yet  is  not  the  whole  of  life  made  up  of  in- 
finitesimally  small  things?  And  in  its 
strange  and  solemn  mosaic,  the  full  pattern 
of  which  we  never  see  clearly  till  looking 
back  on  it  from  far  away,  dare  we  say  of 
anything  which  the  hand  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom has  put  together,  that  it  is  too  common 
or  too  small  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

While  her  anxious  mistresses  were  thus 
talking  her  over,  the  servant  lay  on  her 
humble  bed  and  slept.  They  knew  she  did, 
for  they  heard  her  heavy  breathing  through 
the  thin  partition-wall.  Whether  as  Hilary 
suggested,  she  was  too  ignorant  to  notice 
the  days  of  the  week  or  month,  or,  as  Selina 
thought  too  stupid  to  care  for  anything  be- 
yond eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  Eliza- 
beth manifested  no  anxiety  about  herself  or 
her  destiny.  She  went  about  her  work  just 
as  usual ;  a  little  quicker  and  readier,  now 
she  was  becoming  familiarized  to  it ;  but 
she  said  nothing.  She  was  undoubtedly  a 
girl  of  silent  and  undemonstrative  nature. 

"  Sometimes  still  waters  run  deep,"  said 
Miss  Hilary. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  are  such  things  as 
canals,"  replied  Johanna.  "  When  do  you 
mean  to  have  your  little  talk  with  her  ?  " 

Hilary  did  not  know.  She  was  sitting 
rather  more  tired  than  usual  by  the  school- 
room fire,  the  little  people  having  just  de- 
parted for  their  Saturday  half-holiday.  Be- 
fore clearing  off  the  debris  which  they 
always  left  behind,  she  stood  a  minute  at 
the  window,  refreshing  her  eyes  with  the 
green  field  opposite,  and  the  far-away  wood, 
crowned  by  a  dim  white  monument,  visible 
in  fair  weather,  on  which  those  bright  brown 
eyes  had  a  trick  of  lingering,  even  in  the 
middle  of  school  hours.  For  the  wood  and 
hill  beyond  belonged  to  a  nobleman's 
**  show  "  estate,  five  miles  off, — the  only  bit 
of  real  landscape  beauty  that  Hilary  had 
ever  beheld.  There,  during  the  last  holi- 
days but  one,  she,  her  sisters,  her  nephew, 
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and,  by  his  own  special  request,  Mr.  Lyon, 
had  spent  a  whole  long,  merry  midsummer 
day.  She  wondered  whether  such  a  day 
would  ever  come  again ! 

But  spring  was  coming  again,  anyhow: 
the  field  looked  smiling  and  green,  specked 
here  and  there  with  white  dots  which,  she 
opined,  might  possibly  be  daisies.  She  half 
wished  she  was  not  too  old  and  dignified  to 
dart  across  the  road,  leap  the  sunk  fence, 
and  run  to  see. 

"  I  think,   Johanna Hark,  what   can 

that  be  ?  " 

For  at  this  instant,  somebody  came  tear- 
ing down  the  stairs,  opened  the  front-door, 
and  did — exactly  what  Hilary  had  just  been 
wishing  to  do. 

"  It's  Elizabeth,  without  her  bonnet  or 
shawl,  with  something  white  flying  behind 
her.  How  she  is  dashing  across  the  field ! 
What  can  she  be  after  ?    Just  look  !  " 

But  loud  screams  from  Selina's  room,  the 
front  one,  where  she  had  been  lying  in  bed 
all  morning,  quite  obliterated  the  little  ser- 
vant from  their  minds.  The  two  sisters  ran 
hastily  up-stairs. 

Selina  was  sitting  up,  in  undisguised  ter- 
ror and  agitation. 

"Stop  her!  Hold  her!  I'm  sure  she 
has  gone  mad.  Lock  the  door — or  she'll 
come  back  and  murder  us  all." 

**Who.?^  Elizabeth!  was  she  here?  What 
has  been  the  matter  ?  " 

But  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
make  out  anything.  At  last  they  gathered 
that  Elizabeth  had  been  waiting  upon  Miss 
Selina,  putting  vinegar-cloths  on  her  head, 
and  doing  various  things  about  the  room. 
"  She  is  very  handy  when  one  is  ill,"  even 
Seiina  allowed, — 

"  And  I  assure  you,  I  was  talking  most 
kindly  to  her:  about  the  duties  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  how  she  ought  to  dress  better, 
and  be  more  civil  behaved,  or  else  she  never 
could  expect  to  keep  any  place.  And  she 
stood  in  her  usual  sulky  way  of  listening, 
never  answering  a  word — with  her  back  to 
me,  staring  right  out  of  window.  And  I 
had  just  said,  *  Elizabeth,  my  girl ' — indeed, 
Hilary,  I  was  talking  to  her  in  my  very 
kindest  way " 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it — but  do  get  on." 

"  When  she  suddenly  turned  round, 
snatched  a  clean  towel  from  a  chair-back, 
and  another  from  my  head — actually  from 
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my  very  head,  Johanna — and  out  she  ran. 
I  called  after  her,  but  she  took  no  more  no- 
tice than  if  I  had  been  a  stone.  And  she 
left  the  door  wide  open — blowing  upon  me. 
Oh  dear!  she  has  given  me  my  death  of 
cold."  And  Selina  broke  into  piteous  com- 
plainings. 

Her  elder  sister  soothed  her  as  well  as  she 
could,  while  Hilary  ran  down  to  the  front- 
door and  looked,  and  inquired  everywhere 
for  Elizabeth.  She  was  not  to  be  seen  on 
field  or  road ;  and  along  that  quiet  terrace, 
not  a  soul  had  even  perceived  her  quit  the 
house. 

"  It's  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Hilary,  re- 
turning. "  W^hat  can  have  come  over  the 
girl  ?  You  are  sure,  Selina,  that  you  said 
nothing  which " 

"  Now,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
You  are  going  to  blame  me.  Whatever 
happens  in  this  house,  you  always  blame 
me.  And  perhaps  you're  right.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  nuisance — a  burden — would  be  far  bet- 
ter dead  and  buried.     I  wish  I  were !  " 

When  Selina  took  this  tack,  of  course  her 
sisters  were  silenced.  They  quieted  her  a 
little,  and  then  went  down  and  searched  the 
house  all  over. 

All  "was  in  order  j  at  least  in  as  much 
order  as  was  to  be  expected  the  hour  before 
dinner.  The  bowl  of  half-peeled  potatoes 
stood  on  the  back-kitchen  *'  sink ; "  the 
roast  was  down  before  the  fire  ;  the  knives 
were  ready  for  cleaning.  Evidently  Eliza- 
beth's flight  had  not  been  premeditated. 

"  It's  all  nonsense  about  her  going  mad. 
She  has  as  sound  a  head  as  I  have,"  said 
Hilary  to  Johanna,  who  began  to  look  seri- 
ously uneasy.  "  She  might  have  run  away 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  certainly ;  and  yet  that  is 
improbable ;  her  temper  is  more  sullen  than 
furious.  And  having  no  lack  of  common 
sense,  she  must  know  that  doing  a  thing  like 
this  is  enough  to  make  her  lose  her  place  at 
once." 

"  Yes,"  said  Johanna,  mournfully,  "  I'm 
afraid  after  this  she  must  go." 

"  Wait  and  see  what  she  has  to  say  for 
herself,"  pleaded  Hilary.  "  She  will  surely 
be  back  in  two  or  three  minutes." 

But  she  was  not,  nor  even  in  two  or  three 
hours. 

Her  mistresses'  annoyance  became  dis- 
pleasure, and  that  again  subsided  into  seri- 
ous apprehension.    Even  Selina  ceased  talk- 
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ing  over  and  over  the  incident  which  gave 
the  sole  information  to  be  arrived  at ;  rose, 
dressed,  and  came  down  to  the  kitchen. 
There,  after  a  long  and  anxious  consultation, 
Hilary,  observing  that  "  Somebody  had  bet- 
ter do  something,"  began  to  prepare  the 
dinner,  as  in  pre-Elizabethan  days  ;  but  the 
three  ladies'  appetites  were  small. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  Hilary,  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  hidden  alarm  of  all, 
said, — 

"  I  think,  sisters,  I  had  better  go  down  as 
quickly  as  I  can  to  Mrs.  Hand's." 

This  agreed,  she  stood  consulting  with 
Johanna  as  to  what  could  possibly  be  said 
to  the  mother  in  case  that  unfortunate  child 
had  not  gone  home,  when  the  kitchen  door 
opened,  and  the  culprit  appeared. 

Not,  however,  with  the  least  look  of  a 
culprit.  Hot  she  was,  and  breathless  ;  and 
with  her  hair  down  about  her  ears,  and  her 
apron  rolled  up  round  her  waist,  presented 
a  most  forlorn  and  untidy  aspect ;  but  her 
eyes  were  bright,  and  her  countenance  glow- 
ing. 

She  took  a  towel  from  under  her  arm. 
<<  There's  one  on  'em — and  you'll  get  back — 
the  other — when  it's  washed." 

Having  blurted  out  this,  she  leaned  against 
the  wall,  trying  to  recover  her  breath. 

"Elizabeth!  Where  have  you  been? 
How  dared  you  go  ?  Your  behavior  is  dis- 
graceful— most  disgraceful,  I  say.  Johanna, 
why  don't  you  speak  to  your  servant  ? " 
When,  for  remissness  in  reproving  others, 
the  elder  sister  fell  herself  under  reproof,  it 
was  always  emphatically  ''your  sister" — 
"  your  nephew  " — "  your  servant." 

But,  for  once,  Miss  Selina's  sharp  voice 
failed  to  bring  the  customary  sullen  look  to 
Elizabeth's  face  ;  and  when  Miss  Leaf,  in 
her  milder  tones,  asked  where  she  had  been, 
she  answered  unhesitatingly, — 

'*  I've  been  down  the  town." 

"  Down  the  town  !  "  the  three  ladies  cried, 
in  one  chorus  of  astonishment. 

'*  I've  been  as  quick  as  I  could,  missis.  I 
runned  all  the  way,  there  and  back ;  but  it 
was  a  good  step,  and  he  was  some'at  heavy, 
though  he  is  but  a  little  'un." 

"  He  !  who  on  earth  is  he  ?  '* 

"  Deary  me !  I  never  thought  of  axing ; 
but  his  mother  lives  in  Hall  Street.  Some- 
body saw  me  carrying  him  to  the  doctor, 
and  went  and  told  her.    Oh !  he  was  welly 
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killed,  Miss  Leaf— the  doctor  said  so  ;  but 
he'll  do  now,  and  you'll  get  your  towel  clean 
washed  to-morrow." 

While  Elizabeth  spoke,  so  incoherently, 
and  with  such  unwonted  energy  and  excite- 
ment, Johanna  looked  as  if  she  thought  her 
sister's  fears  were  true,  and  the  girl  had 
really  gone  mad ;  but  Hilary's  quicker  per- 
ceptions jumped  at  a  different  conclusion. 

"  Quiet  yourself,  Elizabeth,"  said  she, 
taking  a  firm  hold  of  her  shoulder,  and  mak- 
ing her  sit  down,  when  the  rolled-up  apron 
dropped,  and  showed  itself  all  covered  with 
blood-spots.     Selina  screamed  outright. 

Then  Elizabeth  seemed  to  become  half 
conscious  that  she  had  done  something 
blamable,  or  was  at  least  a  suspected  char- 
acter. Her  warmth  of  manner  faded ;  the 
sullen  cloud  of  dogged  resistance  to  author- 
ity was  rising  in  her  poor  dirty  face,  when 
Hilary,  beginning  with  "  Now,  we  are  not 
going  to  scold  you ;  but  we  must  hear  the 
reason  of  this,"  contrived  by  adroit  ques- 
tions, and  not  a  few  of  them,  to  elicit  the 
whole  story. 

It  appeared  that,  while  standing  at  Miss 
Selina's  window,  Elizabeth  had  watched 
three  little  boys,  apparently  engaged  in  a 
very  favorite  amusement  of  little  boys  in 
that  field,  going  quickly  behind  a  horse,  and 
pulling  out  the  longest  and  handsomest  hairs 
in  his  tail,  to  make  fishing-lines  of.  She 
saw  the  animal  give  a  kick,  and  two  of  the 
boys  ran  away  ;  the  other  did  not  stir.  For 
a  minute  or  so  she  noticed  the  black  lump 
lying  in  the  grass ;  then,  with  the  quick  in- 
stinct for  which  nobody  had  ever  given  her 
credit,  she  guessed  what  had  happened,  and 
did  immediately  the  wisest  and  only  thing 
possible  under  the  circumstances ;  namely, 
to  snatch  up  a  towel,  run  across  the  field, 
bind  up  the  child's  head  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  carry  it,  bleeding  and  insensible,  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  nearly  a  mile  off. 

She  did  not  tell — and  they  only  found  it 
out  afterwards  how  she  had  held  the  boy 
while  under  the  doctor's  hands,  the  skull 
being  so  badly  fractured  that  the  frightened 
mother  fainted  at  the  sight :  how  she  finally 
carried  him  home,  and  left  him  comfortably 
settled  in  bed,  his  senses  returned,  and  his 
life  saved. 

"Ay,  my  arms  do  ache  above  a  bit,'*  she 
said,  in  answer  to  Miss  Leafs  questions. 
"He  wasn't    quite    a    baby  —  nigh    upoE 
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twelve,  I  reckon ;  but  then  he  was  very 
small  of  his  age.  And  he  looked  just  as  if 
he  was  dead — and  he  bled  so." 

Here,  just  for  a  second  or  two,  the  color 
left  the  big  girl's  lips,  and  she  trembled  a 
little.  Miss  Leaf  went  to  the  kitchen  cup- 
board, and  took  out  their  only  bottle  of 
wine — administered  iu  rare  doses,  exclusively 
as  medicine. 

*'  Drink  this,  Elizabeth  j  and  then  go  and 
wash  your  face  and  eat  your  dinner.  We 
will  talk  to  you  by  and  by." 

Elizabeth  looked  up  with  a  long,  wistful 
stare  of  intense  surprise,  and  then  added, 
"  Have  I  done  anything  wrong,  missis  ?  " 

*'  I  did  not  s^  so.  But  drink  this  ;  and 
don't  talk,  child."  . 

She  Avas  obeyed.  By  and  by  Elizabeth 
disappeared  into  the  back-kitchen,  emerged 
thence  with  a  clean  face,  hands,  and  apron, 
and  went  about  her  afternoon  business  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Her  mistresses'  threatened  "  talk  "  with 
her  never  came  about.  What,  indeed,  could 
they  say  ?  No  doubt  the  little  servant  had 
broken  the  strict  letter  of  domestic  law  by 
running  off  in  that  highly  eccentric  and  in- 
convenient way  ;  but,  as  Hilary  tried  to  ex- 
plain by  a  series  of  most  ingenious  ratioci- 
nations, she  had  fulfilled,  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
the  very  highest  law — that  of  charity.  She 
had  also  shown  prompt  courage,  decision, 
practical  and  prudent  forethought,  and,  above 
all,  entire  self-forgetfulness. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Miss 
Hilary,  warming  with  her  subject,  "  if  those 
are  not  the  very  qualities  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  hero." 

"  But  we  don't  want  a  hero  ;  we  want  a 
maid-of-all-work." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  want,  Selina.  We 
want  a  woman ;  that  is,  a  girl  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  good  woman  in  her.  If  we  can  find 
that,  all  the  rest  will  follow.  For  my  part, 
I  would  rather  take  this  child,  rough  as  she 
is,  but  with  her  truthfulness,  conscientious- 
ness, kindliness  of  heart,  and  evident  capa- 
bility of  both  self-control  and  self-devoted- 
ness,  than  the  most  finished  servant  we  could 
find.     My  advice  is — keep  her." 

This  settled  the  matter,  since  it  was  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  the  "  advice  "  of  the  youngest 
Miss  Leaf  was,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not, 
almost  equivalent  to  a  family  ukase. 

When  Elizabeth  had  brought  in  the  tea- 


things,  which  she  did  with  especial  care,  ap- 
parently wishing  to  blot  out  the  memory  of 
the  morning's  escapade  by  astonishingly 
good  behavior  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Miss 
Leaf  called  her,  and  asked  if  she  knew  that 
her  month  of  trial  ended  this  day  ? 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  with  the  strict  formal  cour- 
tesy, something  between  that  of  the  old- 
world  family  domestic — as  her  mother  might 
have  been  to  the  Miss  Elizabeth  Something 
she  was  named  after — and  the  abrupt  "dip  " 
of  the  modern  National  schoolgirl ;  which 
constituted  Elizabeth  Hand's  sole  experience 
of  manners. 

"If  you  had  not  been  absent,  I  should 
have  gone  to  speak  to  your  mother  to-day. 
Indeed  Miss  Hilary  was  going,  when  you 
came  in  ;  but  it  would  have  been  with  a  very 
different  intention  from  what  we  had  in  the 
morning.  However,  that  is  not  likely  to 
happen  again." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Elizabeth,  inquiringly. 

Miss  Leaf  hesitated,  and  looked  uneasily 
at  her  two  sisters.  It  was  always  a  trial  to 
her  shy  nature  to  find  herself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  family ;  and  this  same  shyness  made 
it  still  more  difficult  to  break  through  the 
stiff"  barriers  which  seemed  to  rise  up  between 
her,  a  gentlewoman  well  on  in  years,  and 
this  coarse  working-girl.  She  felt,  as  she 
often  complained,  that  with  the  kindest  in- 
tentions, she  did  not  quite  know  how  to  talk 
to  Elizabeth. 

"  My  sister  means,"  said  Hilary,  "  that  as 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  little  boys  half- 
killed  in  the  field  every  day,  she  trusts  you 
will  not  be  running  away  again  as  you  did 
this  morning.  She  feels  sure  that  you  would 
not  do  such  a  thing,  putting  us  all  to  so  great 
annoyance  and  uneasiness,  for  any  less  cause 
than  such  as  happened  to-day.  You  prom- 
ise that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Hilary." 

"  Then  we  quite  forgive  you  as  regards 
ourselves.  Nay,"  feeling  in  spite  of  Selina's 
warning  nudge,  that  she  had  hardly  been 
kind  enough — "  we  rather  praise  than  blame 
you,  Elizabeth.  And  if  you  like  to  stay  with 
us  and  will  do  your  best  to  improve,  we  are 
willing  to  keep  you  as  our  servant." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Thank  you,  Miss 
Hilary.    Yes,  I'll  stop." 

She  said  no  more — but  sighed  a  great  sigh, 
as  if  her  mind  were  relieved—  ("  so,"  thought 
Hilary,  "  she  was  not  so  indifferent  to  us  aa 
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vre  imagined") — and  bustled  back  into  her 
kitchen. 

"  Now  for  the  clothing  of  her,"  observed 
Miss  Leaf,  also  looking  much  relieved  that 
the  decision  was  over.  "  You  know  what  we 
agreed  upon  ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Hilary,  my  dear,  suppose  you 
bring  down  your  brown  merino  ?  " 

Hilary  went  without  a  word. 

People  who  inhabit  the  same  house,  eat, 
sit,  and  sleep  together — loving  one  another 
and  sympathizing  with  one  another,  ever  so 
deeply  and  dearly — nevertheless  inevitably 
have  momentary  seasons  when  the  intense 
solitude  in  which  we  all  live,  and  must  ex- 
pect to  live,  at  the  depth  of  our  being,  forces 
itself  painfully  upon  the  heart.  Johanna 
must  have*had  many  such  seasons  when  Hil- 
ary was  a  child  :  Hilary  had  one  now. 

She  unfolded  the  old  frock,  and  took  out 
of  its  pocket,  a  hiding-place  at  once  little 
likely  to  be  searched,  and  harmless  if  discov- 
ered, a  poor    little  memento  of  that  happy  | 
midsummer  day, —  ! 

"  Dear  Miss  Hilary, — To-morrow  then  I 
shall  come.     Yours  truly,  Boberi  Lyon." 

The  only  scrap  of  note  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived ;  he  always  wrote  to  Johanna ;  as 
regularly  as  ever,  or  more  so,  now  Ascott 
■was  gone  ;  but  only  to  Johanna.  She  read 
over  the  two  lines,  wondered  where  she 
should  keep  them  now,  that  Johanna  might 
not  notice  them ;  and  then  recoiled,  as  if 
the  secret  were  a  wrong  to  that  dear  sister 
who  loved  her  so  well. 

"  But  nothing  makes  me  love  her  less ; 
nothing  ever  could.  She  thinks  me  quite 
happy,  as  I  hope  I  am ;  and  yet — oh,  if  I 
did  not  miss  him  so." 

And  the  aching,  aching  want  which  some- 
times came  over  her,  began  again.  Let  us  not 
blame  her.  God  made  all  our  human  needs. 
God  made  love.  Not  merely  affection  but 
actual  love,  the  necessity  to  seek  and  find 
out  some  other  being,  not  another  but  the 
complement  of  one's  self — the  "  other  half," 
who  brings  rest  and  strength  for  weakness, 
sympathy  in  aspiration,  and  tenderness  for 
tenderness,  as  no  other  person  ever  can.  Per- 
haps, even  in  marriage,  this  love  is  seldom 
found,  and  it  is  possible  in  all  lives  to  do 
without  it.  Johanna  had  done  so.  But  then 
she  had  been  young,  and  was  now  growing  old ; 
and  Hilary  was  only  twenty,  with  a  long  life 
before  her.    Poor  child,  let  us  not  blame  her ! 
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She  was  not  in  the  least  sentimental,  her 
natural  disposition  inclining  her  to  be  more 
than  cheerful,  actuallyi'gay.  She  soon  recov- 
ered herself,  and  when,  a  short  time  after, 
she  stood,  scissors  in  hand,  demonstrating 
how  very  easy  it  was  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  her  sisters  never  suspected  how 
very  near  tears  had  lately  been  to  those 
bright  eyes,  which  were  always  the  sunshine 
of  the  house. 

"  You  are  giving  yourself  a  world  of 
trouble,"  said  Selina.  "  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  just  make  over  the  dress  to  Elizabeth, 
and  let  hex  do  what  she  could  with  it." 

"  My  dear,  I  always  find  I  give  myself 
twice  the  trouble  by  expecting  people  to  do 
what  they  can't  do.  I  have  to  do  it  myself 
afterwards.  Prove  how  a  child  who  can't 
even  handle  a  needle  and  thread,  is  compe- 
tent to  make  a  gown  for  herself,  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  secede  in  her  favor." 

"  Nay,"  put  in  the  eldest  sister,  afraid  of 
a  collision  of  words,  "  Selina  is  right ;  if  you 
do  not  teach  Elizabeth  to  make  her  own 
gowns,  how  can  she  learn  ?  " 

*'  Johanna,  you  are  the  brilliantest  of 
women !  and  you  know  you  don't  like  the 
parlor  littered  with  rags  and  cuttings.  You 
wish  to  get  rid  of  me  for  the  evening  ?  Well, 
ril  go  !  Hand  me  the  work-basket  and  the 
bundle ;  and  I'll  give  my  first  lesson  in  dress- 
making to  our  South  Sea  Islander." 

But  Fate  stood  in  the  way  of  Miss  Hilary's 
good  intentions. 

She  found  Elizabeth  not  as  was  her  wont, 
always  busy,  over  the  perpetual  toil  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  mysterious  art 
of  arrangement  and  order,  nor,  as  some- 
times, hanging  sleepily  over  the  kitchen-fire, 
waiting  for  bed-time  ;  but  actually  sitting — 
sitting  down  at  the  table.  Her  candle  was 
flaring  on  one  side  of  her  ;  on  the  other  was 
the  schoolroom  inkstand,  a  scrap  of  waste 
paper,  and  a  pen.  But  she  was  not  writing ; 
she  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hands  ;  in  an 
attitude  of  disconsolate  idleness,  so  absorbed 
that  she  seemed  not  to  hear  Hilary's  ap- 
proach. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  could  write,  Eliza- 
beth." 

"  No  more  I  can,"  was  the  answer  in  the 
most  doleful  of  voices.  "  It  bean't  no  good. 
I've  forgotten  all  about  it.  T'  letters  wonna 
join." 

**  Let  me  look  at  them."  And  Hilary  tried 
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to  contemplate  gravely  the  scrawled  and 
blotted  page,  which  looked  very  much  as  if 
a  large  spider  had  walked  into  the  ink-bottle 
and  then  walked  out  again  upon  a  tour  of 
investigation.  "  What  did  you  want  to 
write  ?  "  asked  she,  suddenly. 

Elizabeth  blushed  violently.  "  It  was  the 
woman,  Mrs.  Cliffe,  t'  little  lad's  mother,  you 
know  ;  she  wanted  somebody  to  write  to  her 
husband  as  is  at  work  in  Birmingham,  and 
I  said  I  would.  I'd  learned  at  the  National, 
but  I've  forgotten  it  all.  I'm  just  as  Miss 
Selina  says, — I'm  good  for  nowt." 

"  Come,  come,  never  fret ;  "  for  there  was 
a  sort  of  choke  in  the  girl's  voice.  "  There's 
many  a  good  person  who  never  learnt  to 
write.  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not 
learn.     Shall  I  teach  you  ?  " 

Utter  amazement,  beaming  gratitude,  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  plain  as  light,  in  Eliza- 
beth's eves  ;  but  she  only  said,  "  Thank  you, 
Miss  Hilary." 

"  Very  well.  I  have  brought  you  an  old 
gown  of  mine,  and  was  going  to  show  you 
how  to  make  it  up  for  yourself,  but  I'll  look 
over  your  writing  instead.  Sit  down,  and 
let  me  see  what  you  can  do." 

In  a  sort  of  nervous  trepidation,  pitiful  to 
Toehold,  Elizabeth  took  the  pen.  Terrible 
scratches  resulted  ;  blots  innumerable  ;  and 
one  fatal  deluge  of  ink,  which  startled  from 
their  seats  both  mistress  and  maid,  and  made 
Hilary  thankful  that  she  had  taken  oflf  her 
better  gown  for  a  common  one,  us,  with  sad 
thriftiness,  the  Misses  Leaf  always  did  of 
evenings. 

When  Elizabeth  saw  the  mischief  she  had 
done,  her  contrition  and  humility  were  un- 
bounded. "  No,  Miss  Hilary,  you  can't  make 
nothin'  of  me.  I  be  too  stupid.  I'll  give  it 
up." 

"  Nonsense !  "  and  the  bright,  active  little 
lady  looked  steadily  into  the  heavy  face  of 
this  undeveloped  girl,  half  child,  half  woman, 
until  some  of  her  spirit  seemed  to  be  reflected 
there.  Whether  the  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing had  roused  her,  or  her  mistresses*  kind- 
ness had  touched  Elizabeth's  heart,  and — as 
in  most  women — the  heart  was  the  key  to  the 
intellect ;  or  whether  the  gradual  daily  influ- 
ence of  her  changed  life  during  the  last  month 
had  been  taking  effect,  now  for  the  first  time 
to  appear, — certain  it  is  that  Hilary  had 
never  perceived  before  what  an  extremely 
intelligent  face  it  was ;  what  good  sense  was 
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indicated  in  the  well-shaped  head  and  fore- 
head ;  what  tenderness  and  feeling  in  the 
deep-set  gray  eyes. 

*•  Nonsense,"  repeated  she.  "  Never  give 
up  anything  ;  I  never  would.  We'll  try  a 
diflterent  plan,  and  begin  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  I  do  with  my  little  scholars.  Wait, 
while  I  fetch  a  copy-book  out  of  the  parlor 
press." 

She  highly  amused  her  sisters  with  a  de- 
scription of  what  she  called  "her  newly- 
instituted  Polynesian  Academy ;  "  returned, 
and  set  to  work  to  guide  the  rough,  coarse 
hand  through  the  mysteries  of  caligraphy. 

To  say  this  was  an  easy  task,  would  not 
be  true.  Nature's  own  laws  and  limits 
make  the  using  of  faculties,  which  have  been 
unused  for  generations,  very  difficult  at  first. 
To  suppose  that  a  working  man,  the  son  of 
working  men,  who  applies  himself  to  study, 
does  it  with  as  little  trouble  as  your  upper- 
class  children,  who  have  been  unconsciously 
undergoing  education  ever  since  the  cradle, 
is  a  great  mistake.  All  honor,  therefore,  to 
those  who  do  attempt,  and  to  ever  so  small 
a  degree  succeed  in,  the  best  and  surest 
culture  of  all,  self-culture. 

Of  this  honor  Elizabeth  deserved  her 
share. 

"  She  is  stupid  enough,"  Hilary  confessed, 
after  the  lesson  was  over  ;  "  but  there  is  a 
dogged  perseverance  about  the  girl  which 
I  actually  admire.  She  blots  her  fingers, 
her  nose,  her  apron,  but  she  never  gives  in  ; 
and  she  sticks  to  the  grand  principle  of  one 
thing  at  a  time.  I  think  she  did  two  whole 
pages  of  a's,  and  really  performed  them  sat- 
isfactorily, before  she  asked  to  go  on  to  b's. 
Yes  !  I  believe  she  will  do." 

"I  hope  she  will  do  her  work,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Selina,  breaking  into  the  conver- 
sation rather  crossly.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
the  good  of  wasting  time  over  teaching 
Elizabeth  to  write,  when  there's  so  much  to 
be  done  in  the  house  by  one  and  all  of  us, 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night." 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  answered  Hilary,  medita- 
tively. "  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  shall  get 
time  to  teach  her,  and  she  is  so  tired  of 
nights  when  the  work  is  all  done ;  she'll  be 
dropping  asleep  with  the  pen  in  her  hand-— 
I  have  done  it  myself  before  now." 

Ay,  in  those  days  when,  trying  so  hard 
to  "  improve  her  mind,"  and  make  herself 
a  little  more  equal  and  companionable  to 
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another  mind  she  knew,  she  had,  after  her 
daily  house  cares  and  her  six  hours  of  school- 
teaching,  attempted  at  nine  r.M.  to  begin 
close  study  on  her  own  account.  And 
though  with  her  strong  will  she  succeeded 
tolerably,  still,  as  she  told  Johanna,  she 
could  well  understand  how  slow  was  the 
"march, of  intellect"  (a  phrase  which  had 
just  then  come  up)  among  day-laborers  and 
the  like ;  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  these 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  which  were  now 
talked  so  much  of,  to  put  any  new  ideas  into 
the  poor  tired  heads,  rendered  sluggish  and 
stupid  with  hard  bodily  labor. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  hold  my  Polynesian 
Academy  on  a  Sunday  ?  "  and  she  looked 
inquiringly  at  her  sisters,  especially  Jo- 
hanna. 

Now  the  Misses  Leaf  were  old-fashioned 
country-folk,  who  lived  before  the  words 
Sabbatarian  and  un-Sabbatarian  had  ever 
got  into  the  English  language.  They  sim- 
ply "remembered  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy  ;  "  they  arranged  so  as  to  make  it  for 
all  the  household  a  day  of  rest ;  and  they 
went  regularly  to  church  once, — sometimes 
Selina  and  Hilary  went  twice.  For  the  in- 
tervening hours,  their  usual  custom  was  to 
take  an  afternoon  walk  in  the  fields  :  begun 
chiefly  for  Ascott's  sake,  to  keep  the  lad  out 
of  mischief,  and  put  into  his  mind  better 
thoughts  than  he  was  likely  to  get  from  his 
favorite  Sunday  recreation  of  sitting  on  the 
wall  throwing  stones.  After  he  left  for 
London,  there  was  Elizabeth  to  be  thought 
of;  and  they  decided  that  the  best  Sabbath 
duty  for  the  little  servant  was  to  go  and  see 
her  mother.  So  they  gave  her  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  free  ;  only  requiring  that  she 
should  be  at  home  punctually  after  church- 
time,  at  eight  o'clock.  But  from  thence  till 
bed-time  was  a  blank  two  hours,  which,  Hil- 
ary had  noticed,  Elizabeth  not  unfrequently 
spent  in  dozing  over  the  fire. 

"  And  I  wonder,"  said  she,  giving  the  end 
of  her  long  meditation  out  loud,  "  whether 
going  to  sleep  is  not  as  much  Sabbath- 
breaking  as  learning  to  write  ?  What  do 
you  say,  Johanna  ?  " 

Johanna,  simple.  God-fearing  woman  as 
she  was,  to  whom  faith  and  love  came  as 
natural  as  the  breath  she  drew,  had  never 
perplexed  herself  with  the  question.  She 
only  smiled  acquiescence.  But  Selina  was 
greatly  shocked.     Teaching  to  write  on  a 
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Sunday  !  Bringing  the  week-day  work  into 
the  day  of  rest !  Doing  one's  own  pleasure 
on  the  holy  day !  She  thought  it  exceed- 
ingly wrong.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  their  house.  Wliatever  else 
might  be  said  of  them,  the  Leafs  were 
always  a  respectable  family  as  to  keeping 
Sunday.  Nobody  could  say  that  even 
Henry — 

But  here  Selina's  torrent  of  words  stopped. 

When  conversation  revived,  Hilary,  who 
had  been  at  first  half  annoyed  and  half 
amused,  resumed  her  point  seriously. 

"  I  might  say  that  writing  isn't  Elizabeth's 
week-day  work,  and  that  teaching  her  is  not 
exactly  doing  my  own  pleasure  ;  but  I  wont 
creep  out  of  the  argument  by  a  quibble. 
The  question  is.  What  is  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath-day *  holy  '  ?  *  I  say — and  I  stick  to 
my  opinion — that  it  is  by  making  it  a  day 
of  worship — a  rest  day — a  cheerful  and 
happy  day — and  by  doing  as  much  good  in 
it  as  we  can.  And  therefore  I  mean  to  teach 
Elizabeth  on  a  Sunday." 

"  She'll  never  understand  it.  She'll  con- 
sider it  *  work.' " 

"  And  if  she  did,  work  is  a  more  religious 
thing  than  idleness.  I  am  sure  I  often  feel 
that,  of  the  two,  I  should  be  less  sinful  in 
digging  potatoes  in  m.y  garden,  or  sitting 
mending  stockings  in  my  parlor,  than  in 
keeping  Sunday  as  some  people  do — going 
to  church  genteelly  in  my  best  clothes,  eat- 
ing a  huge  Sunday  dinner,  and  then  nodding 
over  a  good  book,  or  taking  a  regular  Sun- 
day nap,  till  bed-time." 

"  Hush,  child,"  said  Johanna,  reprov- 
ingly ;  for  Hilary's  cheeks  were  red,  and 
her  voice  angry.  She  was  taking  the  hot 
youthful  part,  which,  in  its  hatred  of  shams 
and  forms,  sometimes  leads — and  not  seldom 
led  poor  Hilary — a  little  too  far  on  the  other 
side.  "  I  think,"  Miss  Leaf  added,  "  that 
our  business  is  with  ourselves,  and  not  with 
our  neighbors.  Let  us  keep  the  Sabbath 
according  to  our  conscience.  Only,  I  would 
take  care  never  to  do  anything  which  jarred 
against  my  neighbor's  feelings.  I  would, 
like  Paul,  *eat  no  meat  while   the  world 

*  The  nutlior  of  this  tale  wishes  distinctly  to' 
state,  that  she  alone  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  opinions  it  expresses.  To  any  earnest,  honest 
Christians  who  drffer  from  her,  slie  need  only  say, 
that  to  write  otherwise  than  as  one  religiously 
and  conscientiously  believes,  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. 
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standeth/  rather  than  *  make  my  brother  to 
offend.' " 

Hilary  looked  in  her  sister's  sweet,  calm 
face,  and  the  anger  died  out  of  her  own. 

"  Shall  I  give  up  my  academy  V  "  she  said, 
softly. 

"No,  my  love.  It  is  lawful  to  do  good 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  teaching  a  poor 
ignorant  girl  to  write  is  an  absolute  good. 
Make  her  understand  that,  and  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  any  harm  ensuing." 

"  You  never  will  make  her  understand," 
said  Selina,  sullenly.  "  She  is  only  a  ser- 
vant." 

"  Nevertheless,  I'll  try." 

Hilary  could  not  tell  how  far  she  suc- 
ceeded in  simplifying  to  the  young  servant's 
comprehension  this  great  question,  involv- 
ing so  many  points — such  as  the  following 
of  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  the  law  of  duty 
and  the  compulsion  of  love — which,  as  she 
spoke,  seemed  opening  out  so  widely  and 
awfully,  that  she  herself  involuntarily  shrank 
from  it,  and  wondered  that  poor  finite  crea- 
tures should  ever  presume  to  squabble  about 
it  at  all. 

But  one  thing  the  girl  did  understand — 
her  young  mistress'  kindness.  She  stood 
watching  the  little  delicate  hand  that  had  so 
patiently  guided  hers,  and  now  wrote  copy 
after  copy  for  her  future  benefit.  At  last 
she  said, — • 

"You're  taking  a  d£al  o'  trouble  wi'  a 
poor  wench,  and  it's  very  kind  in  a  lady 
like  you." 

Miss  Hilary  was  puzzled  what  answer  to 
make.  True  enough,  it  was  "kind,"  and 
she  was  "a  lady;"  and  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Hand's  rough  daughter  was  an  unmis- 
takable difference  and  distinction.  That 
Elizabeth  perceived  it,  was  proved  by  her 
growing  respectfulness  of  manner — the  more 
respectful,  it  seemed,  the  more  she  herself 
improved.  Yet  Hilary  could  not  bear  to 
make  her  feel  more  sharply  than  was  un- 
avoidable, the  great  gulf  that  lies  and 
ever  must  lie — not  so  much  between  mis- 
tress and  servant,  in  their  abstract  relation 
— (and  yet  that  is  right,  for  the  relation  and 
authority  is  ordained  of  God) — but  between 


the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the  coarse 
and  the  refined. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  of  consid- 
eration, "  you  always  have  it  in  your  power 
to  repay  my  '  kindness,'  as  you  call  it.  The 
cleverer  you  become,  the  more  useful  you 
will  be  to  me  j  and  the  more  good  you  grow, 
the  better  I  shall  like  you." 

Elizabeth  smiled,  —  that  wonderfully 
bright,  sudden  smile  which  seemed  to  cover 
over  all  her  plainness  of  feature. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  Hilary  resumed  by 
and  by,  "  when  England  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  English  ladies  used  to 
have  what  they  call  '  bower-women,'  whom 
they  took  as  girls,  and  brought  up  in  their 
service  ;  teaching  them  all  sorts  of  things — 
cooking,  sewing,  spinning,  singing,  and, 
probably,  except  that  the  ladies  of  that  time 
were  very  ill-educated  themselves,  to  read 
and  write  also.  They  used  to  spend  part  of 
every  day  among  their  bower-women  ;,  and 
as  people  can  only  enjoy  the  company  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  some  sympathies 
in  common,  we  must  conclude  that ^" 

Here  Hilary  stopped,  recollecting  she 
must  be  discoursing  miles  above  the  head 
of  /icr  little  bower-maiden,  and  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  her  theory  would  be  best  kept  to 
herself,  and  only  demonstrated  practically. 

"  So,  Elizabeth,  if  I  spend  a  little  of  my 
time  in  teaching  you,  you  must  grow  up  my 
faithful  and  attached  bower-maiden  ?  " 

"I'll  grow  up  anything.  Miss  Hilary, 
it's  to  please  you,"  was  the  answer,  given 
with  a  smothered  intensity  that  quite  star- 
tled the  young  mistress. 

"  I  do  believe  the  girl  is  getting  fond  of 
me,"  said  she,  half  touched,  half  laughing, 
to  Johanna.  "  If  so,  we  shall  get  on.  It  is 
just  as  with  our  school-children,  you  know. 
We  have  to  seize  hold  of  their  hearts  first, 
and  their  heads  afterwards.  Now,  Eliza- 
beth's head  may  be  uncommonly  tough,  but 
I  do  believe  she  likes  me." 

Johanna  smiled  j  but  she  would  not  for 
the  world  have  said — ^never  encoui-aging  the 
smallest  vanity  in  her  child — that  she  did 
not  think  this  circumstance  so  very  remark- 
able. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.      "  RENE  !  " 

The  address  of  Mr.  Tacker,  the  stage- 
manager,  while  it  may  have  been  successful 
in  allaying  to  a  great  extent  the  alarm  of 
the  audience,  certainly  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case  behind  the  curtain. 
A  crowd  surrounded  the  senseless  form  of 
Mademoiselle  Boisfleury.  She  had  not 
moTcd  since  her  fall.  She  had  moaned  for 
some  minutes,  evidently  in  acute  suffering. 
This  expression  of  pain  was  not  loud,  but  it 
was  intense.  Great  agony  masters  the 
strength,  and  forbids  any  noisy  or  prolonged 
cry — and  these  feeble  moans  had  ceased  as 
she  became  insensible. 

"  She  is  dead !  "  cried  several  of  the  women 
who  surrounded  her,  all  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  trembling;  some  were  crying  vio- 
lently—  while  others  with  stronger  minds, 
or  with  less  feeling  probably,  were  emphati- 
cally denouncing  it  as  a  shame  that  Grim- 
shaw  should  have  allowed  her  to  swing  from 
that  rope,  as  they  had  known  very  well  all  | 
along  that  an  accident  was  sure  to  come  of  : 
it  at  some  time  or  other.  It  was  necessary  j 
to  abuse  some  one.  If  a  fellow-creature  suf- 
fers, it  is  always  indispensable  that  we  should 
look  about  and  see  whom  we  can  conven- 
iently denounce  as  the  cause  of  the  suffering. 
Perhaps  the  corps de  hallethdid  no  great  rea- 
son to  love  Grimshaw — he  often  fined  them, 
and  bullied  them,  and  swore  at  them,  and  I 
stopped  their  salaries — though  he  did  now 
and  then  talk  to  them  "affably,"  and  thank 
them  for  their  exertions,  and  invite  them  to 
a  cham  supper.  So  when  an  event  of  this 
kind  happened,  it  seemed  only  natural  on 
their  parts  to  give  him  the  full  odium  of 
the  occurrence.  He  had  all  the  profit — he 
ought  to  have  all  the  loss  ;  so  they  argued — 
not  reasonably  perhaps — but  then  women 
are  not  always  reasonable ;  and  as  for  logic 
from  coryphees,  of  course  that's  out  of  the 
question.  They  did  not  remember  at  the 
moment  that  any  one  of  them  would  have 
been  only  too  delighted  to  play  the  part  of 
Fiametta,  and  to  accomplish  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury's  feat,  if  permitted  to  appear  in  a 
grand  new  dress  for  the  occasion — the  dress 
of  course  provided  by  Grimshaw — and  find 
a  slight  addition  to  the  salary  to  be  received 
from  the  treasury  on  Saturday  night.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  more  convenient  to  abuse  Grim- 
shaw, who  was  on  the  spot,  under  their  eyes, 
thooi  an  incoherent  public  who  had  roared 
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for  a  "  sensation  "  ballet,  and  were  now  scat- 
tered over  the  town,  ornamenting  many 
British  homes,  voting  the  whole  thing  very 
horrid  and  shocking,  agreeing  that  it  *'  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,"  and  enjoying  their  sup- 
pers amazingly. 

Had  a  doctor  been  sent  for  ?  Yes.  Two 
or  three  men  had  started  off  to  call  in  a 
doctor.  Nervous,  excitable  men,  most  anx- 
ious to  be  of  use — scared,  and  desirous  to 
be  away  from  a  painful  scene — to  assist  from 
a  distance.  Not  good  people  to  send  on 
such  an  errand.  They  would  go  dashing 
about  for  some  time,  running  at  their  top- 
most speed  in  vague  directions,  only  grad- 
ually conscious  at  last  of  the  real  object  of 
their  hurry — to  bring  a  doctor  into  the  the- 
atre, to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer — and  a  good 
half-hour  would  be  lost. 

There  was  great  confusion.  A  huddle 
of  carpenters  in  paper  caps  stood  round,  in 
stooping  attitudes,  their  palms  on  their 
knees,  as  though  they  were  at  a  private 
dog-fight,  or  round  a  horse  slipped  down  in 
the  Strand. 

-  "  She  aint  dead,"  said  one.  ■"  I  see  her 
move  just  then.    Didn't  you.  Bill  ?  " 

Grimshaw  pushed  through,  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  penknife,  and  tolerably  calm. 

"  Now — get  along,  you  women,"  he  cried 
to  the  corps  de  ballet  "  You  can't  do  any 
good.  You  carpenters,  be  off.  I  wont 
have  my  stage  blocked  up  in  this  way.'* 
(These  orders  were  strengthened  by  strong 
adjectives — too  strong  indeed  for  printing.) 
"  Mrs.  Bell " — he  singled  out  a  coryphee,  she 
was  one  of  those  dancers  who  are  generally 
very  much  at  the  back  of  the  stage  during 
the  performances — whose  youth  is  a  thing 
quite  of  the  past  —  and  who  are,  in  most 
cases,  mothers  of  large  families,  if  not  grand- 
mothers— "  Mrs.  Bell,  you  understand  these 
things.  Can  she  be  moved  ?  You  think 
not — not  just  yet  ?  Very  well ;  let  her  re- 
main here  for  the  present,  until  the  doctor 
comes.  Something  to  put  under  her  head  ? 
Certainly.  By  all  moans.  Here,  Hobson  ! 
Where's  the  property  master?  Bring  a 
cushion,  or  something.  A  glass  of  water, 
Mrs.  Bell  ?  Certainly.  Fetch  a  glass,  some 
of  you  girls." 

A  whisper  went  through  the  throng  —  a 
look  of  surprise — something  of  a  snigger, 
perhaps  —  midst  all  the  alarm  and  sorrow 
and  sympathy.    It  was  said  that  the  hus- 
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band  of  Madlle.  Boisfleury  had  come  down 
to  the  theatre.  Some  one  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Grimshaw. 

"  Let  him  come,  of  course,"  said  Grim- 
shaw. "  I  never  knew  she  had  a  husband," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  as  he  turned  on 
his  heel:  "but  somehow  these  women  al- 
ways do  have  husbands.  I  don't  see  that 
he  has  any  grounds  for  an  action,  however." 
He  invoked — not  a  blessing  upon  husbands 
generally,  and  then  went  away  to  abuse  an 
inebriated  scene-shifter,  and  discuss  with 
Tacker  the  performance  of  the  morrow. 

"  If  she's  too  bad  to  show,"  he  said,  "who 
are  we  to  put  into  the  part  ?  Is  Celine  strong 
enough  ?  She's  ugly,  I  know  ;  but  her  fig- 
ger  aint  bad." 

Wilford  Hadfield  was  led  to  where  the 
poor  woman  was  lying. 

A  pillow  had  been  placed  under  her  head. 
To  effect  this  it  had  been  necessary  to  raise 
her  a  little.  The  pain  so  occasioned,  in  a 
measure,  restored  her  to  animation.  She 
was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  Mrs.  Bell 
was  busy  bathing  her  temples  and  fanning 
her.  She  shivered  —  her  lips  parted  —  her 
eyes  half  opened  —  she  drew  together  her 
hands,  her  fingers  twitching  convulsively. 

"  Her  arms  aint  broken,  at  any  rate,"  said 
a  carpenter,  who  still  loitered  near.  Per- 
haps he  had  experience  of  accidents. 

"  Kegine !  "  said  Wilford,  in  a  low,  deep 
voice.  He  knelt  at  her  side.  Her  head 
turned  in  the  direction  of  his  voice.  She 
gazed  into  his  face  in  a  wild,  dazzled  sort 
of  way. 

"You,  Wilford?"  she  asked  at  last; 
"  and  here  ?  " 

"  I  saw  all,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  suffer 
much  ?  "  and  he  took  her  hand. 

"  You  wished  me  dead,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 
she  moaned,  closing  her  eyes  again,  and 
shivering. 

There  was  another  movement  among  the 
crowd,  now  at  some  distance  from  the  suf- 
ferer.   Two  gentlemen  approached. 

"  The  doctor,"  people  said  to  each  other. 

"  Are  you  a  doctor  ?  "  whispered  Martin 
to  Monsieur  Chose. 

"  Have  no  fear !  "  was  the  calm  answer. 

"Ah!"  cried  Martin.  ^' He  is  here, 
then ! "  And  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the 
figure  of  Wilford,  kneeling  at  the  side  of 
Regine. 

"It  is  true,"  Monsieur  Chose  muttered, 
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"  the    gentleman  from  the  Soho  quarts 
You  know  him  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Martin. 

A  little  ballet-girl,  with  a  frightened, 
childish  face,  stepped  forward.  She  had 
overheard  the  inquiry.  She  had  a  timid, 
shy  manner,  but  the  excitement  of  the  oc- 
casion gave  her  courage.  Perhaps  she  was 
amazed  that  the  doctor  did  not  hasten  to 
his  patient,  was  anxious  that  he  should  lose 
no  time  by  standing  on  ceremony. 

"  He  is  only  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle 
Boisfleury,"  she  said. 

The  Frenchman  uttered  a  strange  ejacu- 
lation— a  sort  of  click  in  his  throat  which 
might  signify  anything  —  surprise,  inquiry, 
suppressed  laughter,  regret,  anything. 

"Only  the  husband  !  "  he  said,  and  nudged 
his  companion. 

"You  wished  me  dead,  are  you  satis- 
fied ?  "  Regine  asked  again  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

Monsieur  Chose  overheard.      He  whis- 
pered in  Martin's  ear,  — 
I      "  Regard,  then — how  women  are  clever  ! 
,  How  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  a  chance, 
j  to  twist  it  to  their  own  advantage  !    How  it 
1  is  extraordinary !     See  !  she  would  have  him 
I  to  believe  —  the  tall  white  gentleman  with 
the  beard — that  she  fell  not  by  accident,  but 
on  purpose.     It  is  wise !    It  is  admirable  ! 
Women  are   superb,  always  !      If  she  has 
done  him  a  wrong,  will  he  not  pardon  he; 
now  ?    How  all  that  is  adorable ! 

Martin  did  not  appear  to  enjoy  especial!; 
the  opportunity  his  companion  had  selected 
for  descanting  upon  feminine  peculiarities. 
But  he  already  understood  that  Monsieur 
Chose  was  not  a  gentleman  of  any  great 
depth  of  feeling.  Monsieur  Chose  had  not 
hurried  himself  in  making  his  way  to  the 
stage ;  he  had  even  loitered  to  point  out  one 
or  two  details  of  stage  management  he 
deemed  worthy  of  observation. 

^^ Mondieu!  "  he  said,  with  a  smiling  ap- 
proval as  they  came  along,  "  how  are  all 
these  things  curious  and  interesting  and  full 
of  charm  !  How  familiar  they  seem  to  me 
— how  I  feel  at  home  thus  surrounded — how 
I  am  reminded  of  lay  jeunesse" 

Upon  the  stage  he  surveyed  through  his 
gold  spectacles  the  assembled  group  with  a 
smiling,  rather  leering  patronage.  Then  he 
whispered  to  Martin, — 

"How  different  are  the  stalls  and  the 
stage  !    It  is  wonderful !    Your  Mademoi- 
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selle  Blondette  is  un  peu  maigre  when  one 
comes  to  see  her  close  !  " 

"  O  Wilford!  you  will  never  pardon  me," 
murmured  Regine. 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  this  now,  Regine," 
said  Wilford.  "  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  Can 
you  bear  to  be  raised  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  Why  do  you  speak 
so  kindly  to  me  ?  Why  do  you  not  permit 
me  to  die  ?    Why  do  you  come  here?  " 

"  It  may  be  it  is  my  duty  to  be  here." 

"  You  do  not  hate  me  ?  " 

"  No.     Heaven  forbid !  " 

"  But  you  do  not  know  all — you  do  not 
know  all,  or  you  would  kill  me — you  would 
curse  me !  " 

"  She  loves  then  always  ce  grand  monsieur. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Does  it  not  seem  so  ?  Mon 
dieu !  it  is  very  interesting  this  scene." 

But  Martin  rather  shrunk  at  the  light 
tone  of  his  companion. 

*'  It  is  with  regret  I  disturb  this  reunion 
of  lovers,  but  it  is  time,  is  it  not,  to  assume 
my  role  of  doctor  ?  "  He  advanced  to  Re- 
gine.  "  Stop,  then,  dear  children,"  he  said 
to  the  ballet;  "stand  back,  if  you  please; 
give  us,  then,  all  the  air  we  can  have. 
Thank  you,  madame,"  he  continued,  bowing 
to  Mrs.  Bell,  who  at  his  signal  relinquished 
her  task  of  fanning  Regine,  and  withdrew. 
"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times — that  will 
do." 

"  He  is  a  Frenchman — the  private  doctor 
of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury,"  said  the  little 
ballet-girl,  with  very  wide-open  eyes. 

"  We  have  want  of  air — it  is  necessary  for 
the  poor  child  to  breathe."  He  took  a  pen- 
knife from  his  pocket  and  cut  the  lace  of  her 
dress.  He  turned  to  Wilford  standing  at 
his  side  abstractedly.  "  A  glass  of  water, 
if  you  please,  monsieur.  Will  you  get  it 
for  me  ?  "  he  asked  with  extreme  politeness. 

Wilford,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  do- 
ing, went  in  quest  of  the  water. 

Monsieur  Chose  beckoned  to  Martin. 

"  Would  you  like  to  assist  at  the  per- 
formance of  a  little  drama  in  one  act  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  strange  grimace. 

He  appeared  to  read  in  Martin's  puzzled 
expression  an  answer  sufficiently  affirmative. 
"  Look,  then,"  he  said.  He  removed  his 
hat  and  gold  spectacles  carefully ;  he  rum- 
pled his  thick  black  hair,  and  pushed  it 
back  from  his  face  and  behind  his  ears.    He 
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took  the  hands  of  Regine  and  pressed  them, 
drawing  her  towards  him. 

"Regine!"  he  called  in  a  hissing  whis- 
per. She  started.  With  staring  eyes  she 
looked  into  his  face. 

"  Regine  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Ma  chatte 
Men  aimee" 

"  You !  "  she  exclaimed,  wildly,  trying  to 
draw  her  hands  from  his. 

"  Ah,  oui,"  he  answered,  "  c^est  moi,  cMre 
Mimi,  ma  belle  biche  blanche !  " 

"  Here  ?  Am  I  dreaming  ? — am  I  mad? 
Where  is  Wilford  ?    If  he  should  see  you — 

if  he  should  know "     She  was  raising 

her  voice  in  a  scream. 

"  SilencCt  amie  I "  said  the  Frenchman, 
sternly. 

"  O  Rene  ! "  she  cried,  "  what  have  I 
done  ? — what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  and 
she  swooned  back. 

Wilford  returned  with  some  water.  The 
Frenchman  sprinkled  some  on  her  face,  and 
wetted  her  temples  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands. 

He  rose. 

"  Her  limbs  are  safe,"  he  said  aloud,  "  the 
brain  is  not  injured,  nor  the  spine.  For  the 
ribs  I  will  not  say ;  if  they  press  upon  the 
lungs — the  heart — it  may  be  bad.  She  can 
be  moved  from  here  soon.  It  is  not  good 
for  her  to  remain  here, — it  is  cold — there  is 
very  much  of  draughts ;  she  had  better  be 
taken  to  her  dressing-room  for  the  present ; 
let  a  couch  be  brought  upon  which  she  may 
be  carried."  He  resumed  his  glossy  hat 
and  gold  spectacles. 

"  It  was  interesting,  was  it  not  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  Martin. 

"  You  know  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps — a  little ;  but  behold  !  ce  mon- 
sieur. It  is  a  little  history  of  which  I  have 
revealed  to  you — a  chapter,  do  you  see  ? — 
that  is  all.  Ah !  ce  monsieur,  regard  him — 
the  poor  husband,  is  it  not  so  ?  I  have  for 
him  a  grand  sympathy." 

Regine  recovered  a  little. 

"  Wilford !  "  she  murmured. 

He  again  took  her  hand ;  she  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  shudder,  and  then  started. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  "  it  was  a  dream, — this 
is  really  Wilford  !  " 

"  The  brother  of  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury ! "  said  the  little  ballet-girl,  as  some 
one  else  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
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"  Ah !  behold  the  brother,  Monsieur 
Alexis,"  muttered  Monsieur  Chose.  "  Truly 
this  is  charming.  We  have  quite  a  family 
reunion." 

Wilford  fell  back  as  his  eyes  rested  upon 
Alexis. 

*' Are  you  much  hurt,  Regine?"  asked 
Alexis,  as  he  stooped  down ;  his  voice  was 
cold  and  unsympathetic  enough. 

*'  I  suffer  frightfully,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
turning  away  her  head.  Perhaps  she  had 
some  innate  fear  as  to  the  consolation  likely 
to  be  profiered  her  by  Monsieur  Alexis. 

"  I  have  great  grief  for  you,  my  sister," 
he  said  in  a  mocking,  insulting  tone  that 
gave  the  lie  to  his  words.  "  You  will  not 
be  able  to  appear  to-morrow  night — no,  nor 
the  next,  nor  the  next.  You  will  not  appear 
for  a  long  time.  Your  engagement  will  be 
broken — you  will  be  dismissed.  It  is  terri- 
ble, is  it  not  ?  Do  you  know  who  will  sus- 
tain your  vole  to-morrow  ?  "  He  paused, 
and  a  frightful  grin  passed  over  his  face. 
"From  henceforward  Mademoiselle  Blon- 
dette  will  play  Fiametta.  It  is  charming,  is 
it  not  ?     How  I  shall  applaud  !  " 

Regine  writhed  as  she  lay ;  the  insult  gave 
her  strength.  She  scowled  at  Monsieur 
Alexis. 

"  She  will  be  hissed  by  the  public  !  "  she 
said  hoarsely,  "  she  is  a  skeleton.  Away 
with  your  Mademoiselle  Blondette !  What 
do  I  care  ?  You  are  an  imbecile  !  Her 
sharp  bones  will  project,  let  her  paint  as 
thick  as  she  may.  Truly,  she  is  what  you 
call  lath  and  plaster !     Go,  little  fool." 

The  expression  of  Regine's  face,  as  she 
said  these  words,  was  not  pleasant- 
Monsieur  Alexis  slunk  away.    Regine's 
strength  left   her  as  the   taunts  of  Alexis 
faded  from  her  memory. 

*'  Wilford !  "  she  cried.  He  came  to  her 
again. 

"  0  Wilford  !  you  will  never  pardon  me." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  Regine,  my  poor  soul. 
I  will  try  to  pardon.  What  right  have  I  to 
withhold  forgiveness  ?  I  will  try  to  pardon, 
and  I  shall  succeed." 

**  But  you  do  not  know,  perhaps.  You 
cannot  know " 

"  Know  what,  Regine  ?  " 

"  I  have  disobeyed  you — I  have  acted  cru- 
elly, shamefully,  again.  It  is  since  our 
meeting,  Monsieur  Wilford " 

"  What  have  you  done.P  " 
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I  have  seen  Tier — ^Violet— 
your  wife  !  Pardon  me — no  !  You  cannot 
— you  cannot !  " 

"  Violet ! "  he  screamed,  aghast.  "  You 
have  dared  do  this  ? — you  have  seen  Tier — 
you  have  spoken  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  insulted  her — wronged  her.  I 
have  told  her  all!  More — I  have  lied  to 
her !  "  ^ 

"All!      O   God!     She  has  learnt   thM 
dreadful  news,  and  not    from  me.     It  has 
come  upon  her  a  sudden  blow — she  will  sink 
beneath  it — you  have  killed  her !  "    He  stag- 
gered back.     He  glared  fiercely  at  Regine. 

"  Pardon  me  !  "  she  cried  again  in  agony. 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot !  "  and  he  pushed 
his  way  angrily  through  the  bewildered  by- 
standers. 

"  Wilford  !  "  cried  Martin,  hastening  after 
him.  But  the  cry  was  not  heard.  Wilford 
was  gone. 

"  Stop,  mon  ami"  said  the  Frenchman  to 
Martin,  who  was  starting  in  pursuit.  "  You 
know,  then,  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the^ 
world,"  Martin  exclaimed,  warmly.  "^1  j 

•*  Ah,  then  it  is  different.    But  it  is  totfH 
late  to  stop  him  now.     You  will  not  catch 
him,  and  you  will  lose  an  episode  very  in- 
teresting.    See,  the  English  doctor  has  ar- 
rived." 

A  stout,  red-faced  man  advanced,  hurried. 

"  Where  is  she  ? "  he  asked,  bluntly, 
blowing  his  nose  fiercely,  and  flourishing 
about  a  large  silk  handkerchief  of  many 
colors. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Frenchman,  remov- 
ing his  hat  and  bowing  obsequiously,  "  I 
have  to  demand  a  thousand  pardons.  I  am 
also  an  humble  follower  of  your  distin- 
guished profession.  I  have  hitherto  seen  to 
the  lady  whose  sufferings  are  the  cause  of 
your  presence,  then,  as  of  mine.  But  I 
hasten  to  render  her  to  your  cares.  My  di- 
ploma is  not  of  this  country.  Accept,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur,  the  assurance  of  my  high- 
est consideration.  In  your  hands  the  pa- 
tient will  be  secure.     I  cede  her  to  you — — " 

"  Well,  well,  let  me  go  and  see  what's  the 
matter ;  "  and  the  English  doctor  brushed 
past,  loudly  blowing  his  nose,  like  the  "  ad- 
vance "  on  the  trumpet. 

"  How  these  English  are  droll,"  said  the 
Frenchman  with  a  pitying  smile,  raising  his 
eyebrows  and  his  shoulders.     "  But  see,  he 
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is  a  man  of  action,  he  is  already  having  the 
patient  moved  upon  a  fauteuil.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  fainted  again.  But  what  does 
it  matter?    It  is  time  to  go  !iome." 

"  See  about  the  bills,"  said  Grimshaw,  to 
certain  of  his  officers,  "  and  the  advertise- 
ments. Put  up  Blondette,  '  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  indisposition  of  Boisfleury.' 
One  good  thing — the  run  wont  be  stopped. 
Brown  or  anybody  can  play  Blondette's  part. 
She's  a  plucky  girl  is  Blondette,  and  the 
public  like  her.  She's  not  a  bit  afraid. 
She'd  hang  on  to  the  rope  by  her  eyelashes 
to  get  a  round  of  applause.  We  sha'n't  do  so 
badly.  There'll  be  a  row,  of  course,  about 
dangerous  performances ;  but  that  always 
brings  the  money  in  and  fills  the  private 
^boxes.  The  vrest  end  will  come  down  to  the 
»  place  in  a  body  if  they  think  there's  an  ex- 
citement to  be  got  out  of  the  thing ;  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  letter  into  the  papers, 
defending  the  theatre ;  those  are  always  the 
best  advertisements  for  which  you  don't 
have  to  pay  ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  hill 
the  bally  well.  If  Boisfleury's  really  bad, 
we'll  get  up  a  subscription,  and  I'll  head  it, 
and  that  will  look  well ;  and  then  we  can 
have  up  a  benefit  for  her,  and  come  the 
charitable  move,  with  a  prologue  for  the 
occasion  by  a  literary  swell.  Somehow  we 
sha'n't  do  so  badly.  A  rehearsal,  mind,  to- 
morrow, at  twelve,  for  Blondette  ;  you  must 
attend  to  it,  Tacker ;  I  sha'n't  be  here  ;  I've 
got  an  appointment  with  a  man  who's 
brought  over  a  performing  elephant — won- 
derful animal,  I'm  told — does  the  glohe  rou- 
lant  and  the  double  trapeze — that  ought  to 
draw,  I  think." 

Martin  and  the  Frenchman  stood  outside 
the  theatre. 

"  Nearly  two  o'clock,"  said  Martin,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  He  paused  for  a  minute, 
then  he  added,  rather  sadly,  "  No,  it  will 
avail  nothing  if  I  go  to  him  now.  By  this 
time  he  will  know  all.     Poor  Wil." 

"  All  ?  "  said  the  Frenchman,  a  strange 
smile  running  along  his  thin  lips.  **  You 
think  he"  will  know  all  ?  Pardon  me :  he 
will  not  know  all  yet." 

♦*  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ?  "  asked 
Martin,  eagerly. 

"  Smoke,  mon  ami,"  and  Monsieur  Chose 
proffered  an  embroidered  cigar-case.  Each 
lighted  a  cigar. 

*'  You  are  interested  much,  very  much,  it 
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seems,  in  this  Monsieur  Wilford,  and  shall 
I  say  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Boisfleury,  or 
Madame  sa  femme  ?  Mis-tress  Wilford — 
is  that  not  correct  English  ?  " 

Martin  thought  for  a  moment ;  an  idea 
appeared  to  occur  to  him  ;  he  drew  himself 
up  ;  then  he  bowed  with  an  extreme  courtesy 
to  the  Frenchman. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  very  deliberately, 
speaking  in  French,  **  it  is  not  for  me, 
I  comprehend  perfectly,  to  ask  of  you 
questions.  These  it  may  be  in  your  power 
to  answer ;  still  I  feel,  monsieur,  that  the 
claim  I  can  make  for  the  information  your 
replies  Avould  afibrd  to  me  must  be  of  the 
very  slightest.  Briefly,  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  for  information  ;  still,  monsieur,  I 
venture  to  hope  for  your  aid."  They  bowed 
to  each  other  here,  removing  their  hats — in- 
deed, a  like  ceremony  was  gone  through  at 
nearly  every  full  stop.  "  You  understand, 
monsieur  —  you  can  appreciate  with  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
perceptions  and  sympathies  of  this  country 
which  you  have  manifested  in  the  course  of 
this  evening  in  a  manner  so  full  of  charm  and 
interest,"  Monsieur  Chose  quite  purred  with 
pleasure,  "  that  in  England  what  is  known 
as  *  the  home,'  *  the  hearth,'  *  the  peace  of 
the  domestic  circle,'  is  of  a  value  inestima- 
ble. In  an  English  family  dear  to  me,  and 
in  whose  happiness  I  take  an  interest  which 
may  seem  to  you  extraordinary,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  capable  of  an  easy  explanation, 
some  events  of  an  unhappy  nature  have  re- 
cently occurred.  Monsieur  Wilford,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  has  been  subjected  to  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Boisfleury ; 
but  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  go  further  with 
this  painful  case.  Your  admirable  intelli- 
gence anticipates  me.  My  interest  in  this 
family  is  very  great,  as  I  have  said." 

"  Does  he  love  Madame,  the  other  wife  ?  ' 
was  Monsieur  Chose's  sinister  French  sug- 
gestion.    But  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  in  possession  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Bois- 
fleury that  may  be  of  vital  consequence  to 
this  family.  You  are  the  member  of  the 
executive  of  a  foreign  government  whose 
knowledge  is  justly  reputed  to  be  universal. 
In  the  course  of  your  professional  career  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  certain  valua- 
ble facts.  But,  monsieur,  it  is  not  in  your 
character  of  a  member  of  the  executive  that 
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I  elect  to  address  you.  No,  monsieur,  I  ask 
you  to  put  on  one  side  wholly  these  consid- 
erations. I,  an  Englishman,  in  sorrow  and 
suffering,  appeal  to  you  as  one  man  implor- 
ing assistance  from  another.  I  address  my- 
self to  those  sentiments  of  the  heart  to 
which  a  gentleman  of  the  glorious  country 
of  France  has  ever  responded.  Monsieur, 
I  appeal  to  that  elevated  sensibility,  to  that 
chivalrous  devotion,  to  that  generosity, 
grand  and  simple,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
Frenchmen ;  and,  monsieur,  I  am  satisfied  I 
shall  not  in  vain  request  your  assistance. 
You  will  help  me.  You  will  join  with  me  in 
the  effort  to  restore  peace  to  this  sad  Eng- 
lish home.    You  will  tell  me  all  you  know 
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— don't  let  me  censure  all  women 
breath." 

He  was  very  sad  indeed  as  he  entered  his 
darkened  rooms,  and  felt  for  the  matches  on 
the  chimney-piece. 

"  A  letter !  "  he  said,  "  from  whom  ?  An 
answer  already  from  the  lawyer  ?  " 

And  he  read  aloud. 

"  Sise  Lane,  Buchlersbury,  London. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  able  at  once  to  answer 
your  inquiries.  Certain  relatives  of  the  late 
Mr. are  clients  of  our  firm.  My  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  them,  and  is  there- 
fore reliable.     Mr. was  in  holy  orders. 

He  left  England  in  consequence  of  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards at  a  French  seaport.     No  proceedings 


concerning    this    Mademoiselle     Stephanie  |  -were  ever  taken  in  reference  to  him,  nor  was 
Boisfleury."  1  his  absence  ever  brought  officially  before  the 

"  Monsieur  !  "  cried  the  Frenchman,  radi-   bishop  of  his  diocese.     Upon  his  death  the 

ant  with  delight.     "How  you  are  a  poet !  '  P7ei;en^ ,Mr. ^^ succeeded  to  his  cure/ 

how  you  are  sublime-superb.     I  am  yours  '  ]  ^^^}  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  any  de- 

„  •'    ,  T  \_  TP    .  '  tailed  information  as  to  this  question  that 

—for  always— I  consecrate  my  life  to  your   y^^  ^^^  ^ggi^e,  and 
service.    But  one  thing  remains,  emhrassons  I  «  j  am  dear  sir 


nous. 

And  Martin  found  himself  hugged  to  the 
lieart  of  the  Frenchman.  There  was  a 
strange  look  in  Martin's  face  as  it  appeared 


Yours  faithfully, 
"John  Jordan. 
"  George  Martin,  Esq." 

"  So   then,"  said  Martin,  "  there  is 


•over  the  shoulder  of  Monsieur  Chose.  The  hope  in  that  quarter.  I  have  now  only  this 
Englishman  was  certainly  convulsed  —  it  broken  reed  of  a  Frenchman  to  lean  upon, 
might  have  been  with  poetical  expansion —  A  broken  reed,  indeed.  *  Rene','  she  called 
but  it  was  a  little  like  suppressed  laughter.    :  him.     Rene  what  ?     I  don't  even  know  his 

Afterwards  Martin  handed  his  card  to  name.  He  may  not  come  after  all— he  may 
Monsieur  Chose,  who  promised  to  call  upon  wake  and  think  I  have  fooled  him.  I  have 
him  without  loss  of  time.  Finally  they  not  the  slightest  hold  upon  him,  and  perhaps 
parted  upon  terms  of  a  remarkable  cordial-  I  may  never  see  him  again.  It's  a  sad,  sad 
ity,  with  protestations  of  affection.  i  business.     Poor  Wilford  !    Poor  Violet !    I 

"  Well,"  said  Martin,  smiling,  as  he  j  must  go  round  to  Freer  Street  to-morrow, 
walked  towards  the  Temple,  "  I  might  have  I  wish  I  could  have  spoken  to  him  to-night, 
talked  a  long  time  to  an  English  *  peeler '  |  after  the  accident,  and  stopped  him.  Poor 
about  sentiment,  and  chivalry,  and  devotion  fellow !  What  will  he  do  when  he  finds  that 
before  I  should  have  got  anything  out  of  j  Violet  is  gone  ?  "  He  stopped  and  shud- 
hira.  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  bathos. '  dered.  "  Nothing  rash — I  trust  he  will  do 
I  do  believe  that  with  an  appropriate  burst  nothing  rash.  But  I  did  not  like  the  ex- 
of  sentimental  rubbish,  judicious  smiling,  pression  of  his  face  as  he  hurried  from  the 
and  incessant  taking  off  one's  hat,  a  French-    theatre." 

man  can  be  made  to  say  or  do  anything."  ,  For  some  time  Martin  remained,  holding 
Then  he  added,  rather  gloomily,  *'  It  remains  the  lawyer's  letter  in  his  hand.  He  was  op- 
to  be  seen,  however,  whether  this  man  has  pressed  with  very  painful  thoughts — very 
really   any   information   to  give,  after   all.    strange  dreads. 

What  can  he  tell  me  that  I  don't  know  al-  '  When  at  last  he  took  his  candle  and  went 
ready  ?  Who  is  he  ?  The  lover  of  Made-  to  bed  he  obtained  little  rest.  AVhen  he 
moiselle  Regine?  To  turn  from  Wilford  to  was  able  to  sleep  at  all  he  was  the  victim  of 
Lim  !  Heaven  !  what  are  women  not  capa-  terrible  dreams,  and  woke  frequently,  start- 
hle  of!     How  horrible  all  this  is.    Yet — no   ing  up  in  quite  a  paroxysm  of  alarm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.      A   SISTER-IN-LAW. 

It  was  morning.  Mr.  Phillimore,  restless, 
uncomfortable,  disturbed,  paced  up  and  down 
his  front  room  in  Freer  Street.  His  toilet 
was  little  cared  for,  and  he  had  not  enjoyed 
his  breakfast.  He  no  longer  appeared  to  be 
the  same  cozy,  prosperous  picture-dealer — 
genial  almost  to  joviality,  serene  almost  to 
sublimity — who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  this 
history,  had  the  honor  of  introduction  to  the 
reader.  His  sleekness  had  gone  ;  he  was  as 
a  cat  with  its  fur  rubbed  roughly  the  wrong 
way;  the  bloom  of  his  smugness  had  been 
blemished  ;  he  was  as  a  fingered  plum,  more 
unsightly  from  its  disfigured  beauty  than  if 
it  had  never  possessed  beauty  at  all — just  as 
a  pretty  lady  with  pock-marks  is  less  attrac- 
tive than  a  plainer  woman  with  a  smooth 
skin.  If  Mr.  Phillimore  had  seemed  less 
supremely  happy  before,  he  would  not  have 
been  so  remarkable  an  object  now  in  his 
hour  of  depression.  Even  the  gorgeousness 
of  his  brocaded  dressing-gown  did  little  to 
redeem  the  melancholy  nature  cf  his  pre- 
sentment ;  his  splendor  seemed  inappropri- 
ate, useless,  culpable  even  in  connection 
with  his  state  of  mind — altogether  out  of 
place,  like  coronation  robes  upon  a  deposed 
monarch.  The  economy  of  his  life  appeared 
to  have  been  visited  by  a  convulsion ;  his 
career  had  suffered  a  sprain,  if  not  an  abso- 
lute dislocation.  He  was  not  the  same  man  : 
for  he  was  now  miserable,  and  he  had  never 
been  that  before.  He  would  have  gone  out 
in  unpolished  boots  and  a  crumpled  cravat ; 
and  the  thought  began  to  occur  to  him  that, 
after  all,  port  wine,  even  the  best  and  in 
pints,  was  an  over-rated  drink. 

He  was  himself  struck  by  the  change  in 
his  appearance.  He  paused  before  the  mir- 
ror in  the  carved  oak  frame. 

"  I  look  disgraced  and  deboshed,  that's 
quite  clear ;  I've  lost  my  old  burgomaster 
air ;  or  else  I'm  a  burgomaster  that's  been 
in  the  Bench  or  dragged  through  the  court 
after  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  credi- 
tors. I  look  no  better  now  than  a  toper  by 
Ostade,  or  a  skittle-player  by  Teniers. 
Hum  !  It's  not  pleasant.  If  I  had  looked 
like  the  Banished  Lord,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, or  Ugolino,  I  wouldn't  so  much  have 
minded.  It  can't  be  helped!  I  suppose 
people  always  go  down  in  effect  when  their 
collections  are  dispersed,  or  their  galleries 
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burnt  down  ;  and  I'm  not  even  insured !  I 
doubt  even  if  I  could  have  effected  an  insur- 
ance. But  what  then  ?  No  money  can  re- 
place an  art-treasure.  My  sweet  Raphael, 
with  her  pure,  lovely,  saintly  look !  I  sup- 
pose she  always  hid  her  nimbus  somehow  in 
her  bonnet,  or  twined  her  hair-plaits  over  it. 
She's  gone — went  away  suddenly  and  sor- 
rowfully, a  glaze  of  tears  dimming  her  lus- 
trous, religious,  gray  eyes ;  and  no  one 
knows  where  she's  gone ;  and  she's  taken 
the  precious  little  Fiamingo  with  her ;  and 
St.  Joseph,  too,  has  disappeared  ;  I  begin  to 
be  afraid  that  he's  not  a  Joseph  at  all.  No ; 
nor  a  saint  neither.  And  my  riposa  is 
utterly  ruined,  past  all  repairing  or  replac- 
ing. It's  very,  very  sad!  I  seek  recrea- 
tion, and  I  see  a  Murillo  break  away  from 
its  cord  and  nearly  smash  itself  into  pieces. 
I  try  devilled  oysters  for  consolation,  and  I 
find  that  the  devil  predominated  greatly 
over  the  fish  ;  then  rum-punch  and  oblivion, 
to  be  followed  by  nightmare,  and  dyspepsia, 
and  headache,  and  misery,  and  the  unwhole- 
some effect  of  a  very  bad  Dutch  picture." 

He  took  a  few  more  strides  about  the 
room. 

"  The  whole  household  upset.  The  Rem- 
brandt doesn't  know  what's  become  of  her- 
self— she  wont  be  worth  a  frame  soon — she's 
washed  her  face  with  her  tears  about  the 
loss  of  the  Fiamingo,  and  she  puts  rancid 
butter  on  the  toast  and  forgets  to  put  the 
tea  in  the  pot ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  I 
particularly  wanted  tea.  I  see  what  it  is. 
It's  quite  time  I  retired  from  business ;  or 
I'll  go  into  the  country  and  devote  myself  to 
landscapes — tliejj  can't  run  away." 

He  took  up  the  Times  newspaper. 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  will  be  any  good  if 
I  were  to  advertise  — '  Lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed,  an  undoubted  riposa  by  Raphael.' 
The  public  must  be  warned  against  buying 
the  figures  cut  out  and  sold  separately — 
that's  always  a  dodge  with  picture-thieves. 
I  should  have  to  offer  a  very  considerable 
reward.  It  would  make  a  great  sensation 
in  the  trade.  Why  I'd  sooner  have  given 
the  picture  to  the  government  even  than 
such  a  thing  as  this  should  have  happened  !  " 

So  Mr.  Phillimore  rambled  on  in  his  ec- 
centric way.  Suddenly,  Sally  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  Lawks ! "    she    said,    looking    round. 
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*'  Why  I  thought  there  was  some  one  else 
here  by  the  talking.  You  have  got  a  lot  to 
say  to  yourself!  " 

*'  What  do  you  want  here,  Sally  ?  I  shall 
not  have  any  dinner  to-day  I  I  shall  never 
want  dinner  any  more !  " 

But  Sally  paid  no  heed  to  this  sad  remark. 

"  He's  come  back ! "  she  said  in  a  loud 
whisper. 

"  Who's  come  back  ?  "  Mr.  Philliraore  in- 
quired. 

,  "  The  master  on  the  first  floor.  Haven't 
you  heard  him  moving  about  ?  He's  come 
back,  but  he  aint  been  to  bed  all  night." 

**  How  awful ! "  cried  Mr.  Phillimore, 
clasping  his  hands. 

"  *  Where  is  she  ? '  he  keeps  on  asking. 
*  Where  is  she  ?  '  as  if  I  could  tell  him  !  " 

"  As  if,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Sally's  master. 

"  Seems  to  me  as  if  he  was  going  out  of 
his  mind  like,"  said  Sally,  "  and  he-  looks 
shocking,  and  he's  emptied  the  water-bot- 
tle  " 

"  Hush  I  "  said  Mr.  Phillimore,  starting 
up  and  running  to  the  window  j  **  there's 
some  one  at  the  door." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed, — 

**  Bless  my  soul  1  Wliy  it's  the  sister  of 
the  Raphael — it's  the  Lancrct — the  Greuze 
— but  how  she's  grown ! — how  she's  changed  1 
— ^why  she's  positively  developing  into  a 
Guido !  " 

Mr.  Phillimore  was  correct.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller — the  sister  of  Violet — knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  house  in  Freer  Street. 
She  had  grown  tall,  and  grand  looking,  and 
very  handsome.  More,  as  Mr.  Phillimore 
hastened  to  assure  himself,  from  her  rich- 
ness of  hue — quite  Giorgionesque,  as  lie  said 
— than  from  any  absolute  regularity  in  the 
outline  of  her  features.  A  trace  of  the 
Madge  of  old  might  have  been  perceived  in 
the  carelessness  which  permitted  a  thick, 
tangled  cable  of  warm-colored  hair  to  pro- 
trude from  the  back  of  her  bonnet  in  a  great 
loop.  Her  form  was  rounded.  The  angu- 
larities and  disproportions  of  her  youth  had 
vanished;  her  figure  seemed  now  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  full,  massive  mould ;  and  her 
manners  and  movements  had  acquired  a 
solidity  and  dignity  that  were  indeed  quite 
new. 

But  hor  apparent  calmness  did  not  make 
it  the  less  evident  that  she  was  really  very 
angry.      There  was  a   rich  glow  upon  her 


cheeks — her  delicate  nostrils  were  dibted : 
by  the  marked  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  it 
could  be  told  that  her  heart  was  throbbing 
with  some  violence,  and  her  breathing  quick. 
Her  superb  blue  eyes  seemed  quite  to  emit 
light.  They  were  thrown  so  wide  open,  and 
were  so  brilliantly  bright  and  limpid.  She 
hurried  past  Sally— there  was  just  a  slight 
smile  of  recognition  playing  upon  her  red 
lips  — but  the  Rembrandt  understood  that 
the  situation  did  not  admit  just  then  of  con- 
versation —  there  were  other  more  pressing 
matters  demanding  the  attention  of  the  vis- 
itor. Madge  ascended  the  stairs,  and  en- 
tered the  front  room  on  the  first  floor  —  it 
had  been  Violet's  drawing-room. 

Wilford  was  crouched  upon  the  sofa.  She 
started  back  as  she  discovered  him.  He 
was  dreadfully  pale — his  hair  rumpled,  fall- 
ing upon  his  face  —  his  beard  dishevelled — 
his  whole  appearance  neglected  and  disar- 
ranged. He  appeared  to  have  torn  open  his 
shirt,  round  his  neck,  and  flung  away  his 
neckerchief.  His  boots  were  covered  with 
mire  —  his  clothes  splashed  and  creased. 
He  was  staring  fixedly  into  vacancy  before 
him — apparently  abstracted  —  unconscious. 

Madge  stopped,  hesitatingly,  when  she 
perceived  him. 

"  Can  it  be  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  with  a 
very  leaping  heart.     '*  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

His  appearance  was  sufficiently  strange 
to  warrant  the  question.  Madge  grew  a  lit- 
tle frightened. 

"  Wilford !  "  she  said  at  length,  in  a  tol- 
erably firm  voice.  But  he  did  not  hear — or 
did  not  heed  her. 

"  Wilford ! "  she  repeated.  This  time  she 
was  evidently  trembling. 

He  heard  her  then.  He  started,  like  a 
man  rousing  himself  with  some  efibrt  from 
an  absorbing  and  temble  dream.  He  passed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes — he  pushed  his  hair 
from  liis  forehead.  He  gazed  round  him  in 
a  wild,  bewildered  way.  At  last  his  eyes 
settled  upon  the  figure  of  Madge  standing 
in  the  doorAvay.  His  countenance  under- 
went a  rapid  change,  though,  its  duration 
was  but  momentary  ;  but  the  look  of  deep 
despair  and  acute  suffering  yielded  to  the 
brief  rule  of  a  hopeful  and  radiant  expres- 
sion. Though  th^  likeness  of  Madge  and 
Violet  was  by  no  means  remarkable,  there 
was  at  certain  times  that  general  resem- 
blance between  them  to  be  always  found 
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amongst  members  of  the  same  family.  With 
his  whole  mind  concentrated  upon  his  absent 
Violet,  his  every  wish  magnetically  drawn  to 
her,  he  was  liable,  to  be  morbidly  influenced 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Madge.  For 
an  instant  he  thought  he  really  saw  what  it 
was  the  sole  passionate  desire  of  his  soul 
that  he  should  see  ;  and  the  figure  of  Madge 
seemed  to  him  as  a  vision  of  Violet.  He 
uttered  a  strange  cry — beheld  out  his  hands 
imploringly — he  fell  on  his  knees. 

"Violet!  Violet!"  he  exclaimed,  vehe- 
mently. "Have  pity!  Have  mercy!  For- 
give me ! " 

But  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  he  be- 
came conscious  of  his  error.  He  pressed  his 
hands  upon  his  head,  as  though  to  bind  to- 
gether by  that  action  his  disturbed,  distracted 
intellects.  He  shrunk  back.,  still  kneeling, 
and  his  voice  thick  and  hoarse,  as  though  it 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  his  pai-ched 
throat.     He  cried, — 

"  No,  it  is  not  Violet  —  it  is  not  Violet," 
and  he  stopped.  A  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"No,  it  is  not  Violet,"  said  Madge,  at 
last,  painfully  agitated  and  very  pale,  but 
with  an  attempt  at  calmness  and  severity. 
"  It  is  I — her  sister.  I  have  come  here  to 
demand — "  but  her  assumed  strength  gave 
way.  She  yielded  herself  to  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears,  as  she  cried,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  O  Wilford,  Wilford,  why  have  you 
done  this  ^  Why  have  you  made  us  all  so 
wretched  ?  What  have  we  ever  done  that 
you  should  bring  this  cruel,  cruel  wrong 
upon  us  ?  Oh,  how  shameful,  how  cruel,  how 
miserable  all  this  is  !  "  —  then  her  sorrow 
fairly  conquered  the  poor  girl's  utterance, 
and  her  further  words  were  lost  in  her  loud, 
heartbroken  sobs. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  her  again  beseech- 
ingly.    She  turned  away  from  him  !       • 

"  Where  is  she  ?  Tell  me,  Madge.  Where 
is  she  ?  "  he  asked,  hoarsely.  It  was  some 
moments  before  she  was  able  to  answer. 

"  She  is  with  us.  She  is  safe  with  us,  at 
Grilling  Abbots.  With  us,  who  love  her — 
who  would  die  for  her." 

"Does  she  suffer  very  much,  Madge? 
Tell  me.  I  implore  you,  Madge — my  sister 
—toll  me  !     Is  she  well  ?  " 

"  Well  ? "  she  exclaimed,  with  anger. 
*'  How  can  she  bo  well  ?    No,  you  cruel 


Wilford,  she  is  not  well — she  will  never  be 
well — it  will  kill  her — she  is  dying." 

From  a  kneeling  he  sunk  to  a  crouching 
position  on  the  floor,  and  cried,  in  an 
agony,— 

"  Don't  say  that,  Madge  !  Don't— don't 
— for  God's  sake,  don't  tell  me  she  is  dying, 
and  that  I  am  her  murderer  ! '' 

There  was  such  genuine  suffering  in  the 
tone  of  this  cry,  that  even  Madge,  with  all 
her  predetermination  to  be  harsh  and  cold 
and  obdurate,  was  moved  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

"  O  Wilford,"  she  said,  "  how  dreadful  all 
this  is — how  miserable  !  Who  could  have 
believed  our  happiness  could  have  ended 
like  this  ?  I  cannot  think  of  it.  I  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  true.  It  seems  like  some 
terrible  dream  from  which  I  shall  suddenly 
awake  to  find  myself  at  home,  and  safe,  and 
all  well.  Is  it'  true  ?  Tell  me,  Wilford, 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  or  a  jest  —  a  mad, 
wicked  jest ;  that  we  can  laugh  now  that  it 
is  over,  though  it  pained  us  so  greatly  wlule 
it  lasted.     Wilford,  tell  me  this  !  " 

But  he  only  swayed  about  on  the  floor, 
bowing  down  his  head.  She  saw  there  was 
no  hope.  She  read  in  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  his  looks  that  all  was  only  too  true. 

"How  happy  we  were!"  she  went  on; 
j  "  how  proud  my  poor  Vi  was  of  you,  and  of 
j  her  poor  baby  —  how  fond  —  how  devoted  ! 
I  She  would  have  given  her  life  for  you,  Wil- 
ford, at  any  moment.  Violet,  my  sweet  sis- 
ter— so  good — so  pure — so  true,  who  loved 
you  with  her  whole  soul,  whose  gentle  heart 
was  yours,  forever,  Wilford.  Oh,  how  have 
you  repaid  that  love  !  " 

He  moaned  piteously,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  glaring  bloodshot  eyes. 

"  And  we — miles  away  in  the  country — at 
Grilling  Abbots.  Papa  and  I  alone,  in  our 
little  white  cottage,  were  always  with  you 
and  Violet,  Wilford,  in  our  thoughts.  Yes," 
she  added,  in  a  soft,  low  voice  ;  "  and  in  our 
prayers.  I  never  went  to  bed  at  night,"  she 
continued,  "  but  I  prayed  to  God  for  your 
happiness — for  the  safety  of  Violet  and  her 
poor  little  child ;  and  for  your  safety,  too, 
Wilford :  it  was  but  praying  for  myself,  for 
what  was  your  happiness,  after  all,  but 
mine  ?  Yes,  and  we  shared  her  joy,  her 
pride  in  you,  her  devotion  to  you,  as  now, — 
now  we  must  share  her  sorrow,  her  great 
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and  cruel  anguish.  You  never  gave  us  a 
thought,  perhaps  ;  you  had  other  things  to 
occupy  you  here,  in  this  great  London,  but 
we  were  always  full  of  you  ;  it  was  our  com- 
fort in  the  evening  to  draw  together  and  talk 
of  you,  wondering  what  you  were  doing, 
what  you  were  saying  then,  at  that  moment, 
whether  by  chance  you  were  near  us  in 
thought  as  we  were  near  you.  And  papa, 
how  proud  he  was  of  Violet,  how  tenderly 
he  loved  her !  You  will  never  know  how 
cruelly  it  pained  him  to  part  with  her,  even 
to  give  her  to  you,  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted  for  years  and  years,  as  his  own  son. 
Oh,  how  dreadfully  all  this  has  ended  !  Who 
could  have  looked  forward  to  this !  And 
then,  to  please  him,  I  learnt  to  play  Violet's 
favorite  airs  on  the  piano,  and  the  Mozart 
songs  from  the  old  book,  that  you  were  so 
fond  of.  It  was  only  so,  in  thinking  of  her 
constantly,  we  could  find  consolation  for  her 
absence — in  thinking  of  her  and  remember- 
ing that  she  was  happy  here,  as  we  thought, 
with  her  husband  and  her  baby  child.  You 
ca^inot  know  how  I  loved  my  sister  Vi :  as, 
indeed,  I  ought  to  love  her,  for  was  she  not 
good  and  true  and  beautiful  as  one  of  God's 

angels  ?     My  poor,    poor  sister "  and 

Madge  surrendered  herself  to  a  tearful  grief 
that  would  permit  of  no  more  words. 

"  Spare  me,  Madge — my  sister,"  said  Wil- 
ford ;  and  he  dragged  himself  along  the 
ground  to  her,  and  took  her  hand,  pressing 
it  to  his  lips.  She  made  only  a  feeble  effort 
to  withdraw  it — indeed,  her  sorrow  seemed 
quite  to  have  deprived  her  of  strength. 

**I  didn't  intend  to  come  here  and  cry 
like  this,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  ;  "  but — 
but  indeed  I  can't  help  it.  Each  time  I 
think  of  poor  Vi,  the  tears  will  come  into  my 
eyes.  I  thought  I  was  above  such  weakness. 
I  thought  I  was  too  angry  and  stern  and  in- 
dignant, to  cry ;  and  I  came  here  to  learn 
from  you  —  from  your  own  lips,  Wilford, 
whether  Violet  had  heard  aright,  whether 
the  story  that  woman  told — that  other  dread- 
ful woman  —  whether  her  story  was  true. 
There  was  a  hope — a  weak  one  perhaps,  for 
she  brought  proofs  with  her,  it  seems — a 
hope  that  she  was  a  cheat  and  a  forger,  as 
she  was  a  bold,  bad,  shameful  woman,  or 
she  wouldn't  have  treated  Violet  so  cruelly 
— would  never  have  said  to  her  the  wicked, 
wicked  things  she  did  say,  or  have  spoken 
of  the  poor  unoffending  baby  as  she  did.    I 


can't  say  her  cruel,  heartless  words.  What 
had  Violet  or  her  child  ever  done  to  her  ? 
What  wrong  ?  What  injustice  ?  None — 
none  :  they  could  not ;  they  would  not !  My 
poor  Vi,  who  never  did  an  injustice  in  word, 
or  deed,  or  thought,  to  any  living  creature  ; 
who  would  step  aside  to  spare  a  worm  ;  nay, 
she  would  remove  it  rather  with  her  own 
hands  to  a  place  where  it  was  likely  to  be 
safe  from  other  feet.  AVhat  wrong  could 
she  have  done  to  this  unfeeling,  heartless 
woman  ?  I  came  here,  if  not  at  Vi's  request, 
at  least  with  her  sanction.  I  wrung  it  from 
her,  ere  she  went  to  sleep  last  night,  in  my 
arms,  the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  pale 
cheeks " 

"  Tell  me  of  her,  Madge,"  Wilford  inter-' 
rupted,  passionately.  "  Speak  to  me  of  her 
— tell  me  she  lives  and  loves  me  still ;  at 
least  she  does  not  hate  —  does  not  scorn 
me." 

"  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  for  her  love  ? 
— ask  yourself  that  question,"  said  Madge, 
the  fire  of  her  eyes  not  quite  quenched  by 
her  tears  ;  "  haven't  you  earned  her  hatred 
and  her  scorn  ? — if  indeed  it  were  possible 
for  her  to  hate  and  to  scorn  anybody  or  any- 
thing ! " 

"  But  speak  to  me  of  her,  Madge — I  will 
ask  that  only,"  he  urged,  with  an  earnest 
humbleness. 

"  Tell  me  first,  then.  Is  it  true  ?  When 
you  married  Violet,  you  had  been  already 
married  to  this  bad,  foreign  woman  ?  " 

"  God  help  me  !  "  he  moaned.  "  It  is 
true ! " 

"  And  this  woman  still  lives  ?  " 

"  Yes !  "  he  said,  utterly  prostrated. 

"  And  Violet  is  without  a  husband  !  Your 
child  is  without  a  father !  O  Wilford,  how 
could  you  bring  this  unutterable  shame  upon 
us  ?  How  could  you  wrong  so  infamously 
one  who  loved  and  trusted  you  so  purely 
and  wholly  as  Violet  loved  and  trusted  ? 
She  would  have  staked  her  life  upon  your 
truth  and  honor,  Wilford :  how  could  you 
stoop  to  this  wiong-doing  ?  She  was  warned 
when  she  married  you  that  your  early  life 
had  been  strange  and  wild,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  such  words  in  her  boundless 
faith  in  you.  With  her  own  true  nobleness 
she  waved  away  these  hints  and  rumors  ; 
she  trusted  in  the  future — in  you.  She  gave 
herself,  her  heart,  her  all,  to  your  keeping. 
She  never  once  looked  back  with  a  regret 
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or  forward  with  a  suspicion.  She  was  wholly 
yours.  O  Wilford,  I  will  speak  the  words 
— you  are  a  monster  and  a  coward  and  a  vil- 
lain !  You  have  wronged  past  all  repara- 
tion, one  of  the  best  and  purest  and  noblest 
creatures  that  ever  lived  upon  God's  earth. 
Shame  on  you  !  Violet  may  not  hate  or 
despise,  but  I  do.  I  am  less  forgiving,  as  I 
am  less  good,  less  beautiful :  in  every  way 
inferior  to  her.  I  loathe  and  scorn  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul !  " 

She  moved  away,  tore  her  hand  from  him, 
and  swept  her  skirts  from  his  reach.  She 
stood  at  length  at  some  paces*  distance, 
glowing  with  passion — very  beautiful,  but 
very  fierce,  very  angry. 

"  Madge ! "  he  cried,  hoarsely,  with  a 
painful  effort.  "  I  swear  to  you,  that  when 
I  married  Violet " 

"  Don't  lie  to  me,  Wilford.  Don't  make 
your  sin  greater  by  trying  to  make  it  seem 
less.  I  know  the  truth.  I  know  that  you 
have  made  my  poor  sister  your  victim  by  a 
most  infamous  treachery.  But  just  as  she 
was  good  and  truthful  herself,  so  she  be- 
lieved others  to  be  the  same.  So  she  was 
caught  and  betrayed  by  your  most  wicked 
plot.  Could  nothing  induce  you  to  spare 
her,  you  heartless  man?  Did  neither  her 
beauty  nor  her  purity  move  you  to  pity  ? 
Don't  lie  to  me,  sir :  you  know  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  wrong.  Be 
assured  that  your  guilt  is  now  known,  that 
your  sin  is  now  laid  bare.  You  married 
Violet,  knowing  that  your  marriage  was  a 
fraud  and  falsehood.  Still  you  hoped  to 
escape  detection  ;  you  changed  your  name  ; 
you  lived  here  obscurely,  unknown ;  you 
never  returned  to  Grilling  Abbots — to  the 
Grange  ;  you  sought  to  sever  every  tie  that 
united  you  to  us — to  our  family,  and  to  your 
own  at  Grilling  Abbots.  The  plot  was  as 
adroit  as  it  was  wicked,  cruel.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  your  blow  has  struck  well  home; 
and  you  have  killed  the  poor  confident,  lov- 
ing, tender  woman  who  believed  herself 
your  wife.  Surely  you  are  satisfied.  Sto^p 
now ;  let  there  be  no  more  wrong-doing. 
Your  lies  are  thrown  away  now — at  least, 
they  will  not  deceive  us  any  more." 

Very  slowly,  by  grasping  a  chair,  and  so 
half  pulling  himself  up — for  he  seemed  ter- 
ribly crashed  by  his  suffering  —  Wilford 
raised  himself,  his  face  quite  livid,  the  per- 
spiration in  beads  upon  his  forehead,  wet- 
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He  stretched  out  a 


ting  his  matted  hair, 
shaking  hand. 

"  My  sister — Madge,  will  you  hear  me  ?  " 
he  said,  in  tones  so  solemn  and  strange  that, 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  was  awed  and  silenced. 
"  You  do  me  a  grave  injustice,  but  let  that 
pass.  Perhaps  I  may  never  hope  for  Vio- 
let's pardon  or  pity.  The  wrong  I  have  done 
— I  am  quite  conscious  how  great  and  cruel 
that  wrong  is — may  well  hinder  her  from 
one  further  feeling  of  tenderness  towards 
me.  Still,  Madge,  it  cannot  but  be  some 
comfort  to  her  in  the  future  to  know  that 
her  suffering,  her  anguish — well — her  shame, 
if  you  will  have  it  so,  was  brought  about 
certainly  by  no  human  design,  but  by  means 
of  an  awful  and  inscrutable  accident — a  wild, 
mad  chance.  If  you  will  see  in  it  the  hand 
of  an  Almighty,  chastening  a  prodigal  and  a 
wrong-doer,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  of 
the  purest,  and  best,  and  noblest  of  his 
creatures,  be  it  so  ;  I  may  not  gainsay  you. 
But,  my  sister,  I  swear  to  you " 

But  again  she  shrunk  from  him.  He 
could  not  but  perceive  it,  and  he  stopped. 
Presently  he  resumed,  however,  lowering 
his  eyes,  and  in  a  low,  agitated  voice. 

"  I  cannot  marvel,  I  can  still  less  com- 
plain that  you  should  persist  in  a  refusal  to 
credit  me.  After  what  has  happened  it  is 
perhaps  but  natural  that  you  should  distrust, 
despise,  hate  me — it  is  part  of  my  punish- 
ment that  this  should  be  so.  I  can  bear  it. 
It  is  not  for  myself  I  speak.  I  am  not  cow- 
ard enough  for  that.  It  is  for  her  sake — for 
Violet's — that  I  ask  you  to  hear  me.  For 
one  moment,  Madge,  try  to  think  of  me  as 
I  seemed  to  you  before  this  awful  revelation 
was  made.  You  would  have  believed  and 
trusted  me  then, — no  one  sooner, — and  I  am 
not  changed ;  it  is  the  same  Wilford  Had- 
field  who  speaks  to  you,  and  implores  you  to 
hear  and  to  credit.  On  my  soul,  then,  I 
swear  to  you  that  when  I  married  Violet, 
your  sister — I  swear  it — I  believed  that  the 
other  was  dead — believed  that  I  held  proof, 
certain  proof,  of  her  death  years  and  years 
before." 

"  Yet  you  never  breathed  word  of  this  to 
Violet,  never  told  her  of  your  former  love — 
of  your  former  marriage  !  " 

*•  No  ;  because  it  was  a  shame  and  a  sin, 
taken  at  the  best.  I  could  not  speak  on 
such  a  subject  to  her.  I  loved  her.  I  had 
need  of  all  her  love,  all  her  respect.    I  did 
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not  dare  to  risk  the  loss  of  these  by  drawing 
the  curtain  that  hid  the  past.  I  could  not 
sully  my  union  with  her  by  a  thought  of 
that  former  most  shameful  union.  I  sought 
to  conceal  from  her  the  depths  to  which  it 
had  been  possible  for  her  husband  to  sink. 
Years  had  gone  by ;  the  secret  of  that  first 
marriage  was  known  to  a  very,  very  few; 
these  I  believed — and  I  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving so — dead,  or  gone  away  beyond  all 
chances  of  discovery.  I  did  not  dare  to 
breathe  life  into  the  secret  that  seemed  so 
dead — to  hold  it  before  Violet,  my  wife,  as 
a  shameful  and  hideous  ghost  of  what  my 
early  life  had  been.  Married  to  her,  I 
planned  a  new  career,  founded  upon  the 
buried  corpse  of  the  past.  I  was  presump- 
tuous enough  to  think  that  Heaven  had  for- 
given and  forgotten  !  I  am  punished.  It 
is»not  the  least  cruel  part  of  my  chastise- 
ment to  find  that  the  blow  which  has  fallen 
upon  me  has  struck  down  Violet  also.  For 
my  change  of  name,  my  life  here — these,  I  do 
assure  you,  had  no  connection  with  that 
dreadful  secret.  My  sister,  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  have  spoken  truly." 

Madge  could  not  but  be  softened  by  his 
words  ;  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered 
carried  conviction  with  it. 

"  I  believe,  Wilford — at  least  I  will  try 
to  believe  that  this  is  so.  I  am  violent  and 
passionate,  I  know  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  be  calm  thinking  of  this  subject.  Per- 
haps I  have  said  more  than  I  ought.  Cer- 
tainly more  than  I  had  Violet's  sanction  to 
gay.  If  this  be  all  as  you  have  told  me, 
Wilford — and  why  should  it  not  be  ?  there 
is  perhaps  more  need  of  sorrow  and  pity 
than  anger,  is  there  not  ?  Forgive  me,  Wil- 
ford, if  I  have  in  speaking  to  you  been  too 
violent  and  headstrong — if  I  have  said  things 
I  had  better  have  left  unsaid.  I  am  only  a 
girl ;  wilful,  not  very  wise,  perhaps,  and  my 
temper  getting  the  better  of  me  often  ;  still 
you  must  know  how  much  I  love  Vi — how  I 
wouldn't  have  her  injured  for  all  the  world 
— how  the  thought  of  a  wrong  to  her  makes 
me  half  wild.     For  Violet " 

"  Yes,  Madge,  teU  me  of  her." 

**  She  is  very  still,  very  calm,  there  is 
hardly  a  tear  in  her  eyes.  Yet  it  is  dread- 
ful to  see  her.  I  think  if  she  could  only  cry 
and  storm  and  get  very  angry  as  I  do,  it 
would  be  better  for  her.  Oh  !  so  sad  she 
looks,  so  wan,   and  hardly  speaks,  hardly 
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looks  from  the  ground ;  holding  her  baby 
so  close  to  her  heart,  as  though  she  feared 
to  lose  that  also  ;  and  then  she  turns  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  half  frightened,  half 
imploring  that  we  will  say  no  word  against 
you.  She  will  not  listen  to  an  accusation 
against  you.  *  He  is  not  guilty  of  this  sin,^ 
she  murmurs  always ;  *  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  some  scandalous  fraud.  He  never  would 
have  done  this  wrong — never,  never  ! '  over 
and  over  again,  like  one  crazed.  O  Wilford ! 
you  have  never  been  so  loved  as  Violet  loved 
you." 

"  My  own  Violet !  "  he  sobbed. 
"  Oh  !  she  has  been  dreadfully  tried,  and 
yet  remains  good  and  saintly  as  ever.  The 
things  that  foreign  woman  said  to  her  !  She 
was  like  a  tigress  let  loose  ;  she  was  furious 
in  her  jealousy  and  her  hatred  ;  smooth  and 
calm  and  cunning  at  first,  then  lashing  her- 
self into  a  whirl  of  rage,  and  saying  such 
things  !  I  wish  she  had  said  them  to  me 
instead  of  to  Violet !  How  could  you,  Wil- 
ford, have  ever  loved  such  a  woman  ?  I  hate 
her    for    her    shamelessness,  her    cruelty, 

her Let  me  not  talk  of  her,  or  I  lose 

patience  altogether.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
wretched  and  sad,  that  I  feel  quite  faint  and 
sick  with  it.  Yet  I  am  glad  I  have  seen 
you.  The  charge  against  you  is  dreadful 
enough,  but  it  is  less  vague  and  horrible 
than  it  seemed  at  first.  Yet  all  is  hopeless ! 
If  I  dreamt  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  woman's 
story,  if  I  ever  hoped  that  yet  a  chance 
remained  which  could  give  you  back  to  Vio- 
let— all  that  is  over  now ;  from  your  own 
lips  I  have  had  confirmation.  The  very  first 
tears  that  Violet  shed  started  to  her  eyes  at 
my  proposal  that  I  should  come  up  here  by 
the  early  train  from  Mowle  to  see  you. 
Poor  Violet !  she  yet  clung  to  the  hope  that 
the  story  might  be  false,  though  she  was 
I  shown  proof  in  your  own  writing — letters, 
:  and  a  certificate  of  the  marriage — though 
I  she  could  not  really  doubt.  Yet  I  go  back 
something  less  sad,  less  angry.  Violet  is 
not  your  wife,  but  she  has  been  wronged  by 
accident,  not  villany." 

"  Did  she  send  no  word  ?  no  message  ?  '* 
he  asked. 

"  *  We  can  never,  never  meet  again,'  she 
said ;  *  it  must  be  henceforth  as  though 
death  had  parted  us.  Yet  let  him  know 
that  if  he  has  need  of  my  forgiveness, 
it  is  his.     I  have  given  him  my  whole  heart : 
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will  be  as  dead  to  me  ;  but,  as  I  have  loved 
him  living,  so  I  will  love  his  memory,  as 
though  he  had  died  in  my  arms — my  hus- 
band !  I  will  teach  my  child  to  pray  for 
him,  and  to  love  him.  May  God  ever  bless 
him  !  and  now  especially  in  this  hour  of  sore 
trouble.  Say  this  to  Wilford,  and  implore 
him,'  she  went  on,  *  if  he  ever  loved  me,  that 
he  M'ill  forbear  all  attempt  to  see  me  again ; 
there  are  some  things  it  is  not  possible  to 
bear.  I  am  only  a  woman,  and  I  have 
loved  him.  I  dare  not  see  him  again.'  So 
she  said,  the  hot  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  in  quite  an  agony  of  grief.  And  now, 
Wilford,  I  must  leave  you  ;  I  must  go  back 
home  again." 

"  Why  did  I  not  die  in  her  arms  before 
this  frightful  secret  was  revealed?  She 
would  not  then  have  known  the  wrong  she 
had  suffered,  or,  at  least,  would  have  seen 
in  my  death  expiation  sufficient.  No,  Madge, 
you  must  not  go  !  At  least  not  alone.  Do 
not  start.  /  must  see  Violet !  I  must !  It 
will  indeed  be  for  the  last  time.  Madge,  I 
implore  you,  let  this  be  so  !  Think  what 
it  is  that  I  am  asked  to  do.  To  go,  and 
never  see  her  more !  To  be  exiled  forever 
from  her  presence  !  Can  I  bear  this  ?  I 
who  have  loved  her !  God  help  me !  who 
love  her  still.     No  !    I  tell  you  I  must  see 


her  again,  though  it  be  but  for  a  moment. 
I  must  look  once  again  into  her  eyes.  I 
must  press  our  child  again  to  my  heart. 
For  it  is  our  child — Violet's  and  mine  !  Then 
I  will  go  away, — anywhere  !  I  will  drag  out 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  obscure  and  un- 
known, praying  to  Heaven  that  the  end  may 
soon  come.  Madge,  have  mercy,  let  this 
be  so  !  Let  me  see  her  once  again  !  Let 
me  learn  from  her  own  lips  that  she  pardons 
me  !  You  will  grant  me  this  ?  You  cannot 
refuse  me  this  ?  Think  that  this  would  be 
her  own  wish,  Madge,  if  she  knew  all ! 
Have  mercy,  ray  sister,  and  let  me  return 
with  you  !  " 

And  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

Soon  after  they  passed  together  out  of 
the  house  in  Freer  Street. 

"  The  poor  master !  "  cried  Sally,  holding 
up  her  hands.  "  White  as  wax,  and  trem- 
bling like  a  haspin  !  " 

"  Shocking  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Phillimore. 
"  Yet  very  like  an  Old  Master — a  study  by 
Carravaggio,  say  ;  but  next  to  a  Guido ! 
No  wonder  he  looks  poor  in  color  and  weak 
in  tone." 

And  the  picture-dealer  shook  his  head  in 
vigorous  deprecation  of  such  an  injudicious 
arrangement  of  works  of  art. 


The  Delaware  Grape— High  Cultiva- 
tion.— Messrs.  Tucker  &  Son  :  A  few  days 
since  I  visited  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant's  vineyard  and 
fruit  establishment  at  lona,  three  miles  north 
of  Peckskill,  and  tliere  saw  specimens  of  the 
new  Delaware  grape,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  valuable  native  grape  yet  grown. 
It  ripened  the  15th  September,  and  has  now 
entirely  passed,  while  tons  of  Isabella  and 
Catawba  in  his  vineyard  are  not,  and  will  not 
be,  even  with  his  excellent  culture,  fit  for  mar- 
ket. Dr.  Grant  has  tried  the  extreme  of  high 
culture.  Most  horticulturists  may  well  feel 
alarmed  at  trenching  three  feet,  and  applying 
1,000  loads  of  manure,  before  an  acre  is  fie  for 
receiving  vines.  Many  inclinations  and  more 
purses  shrink  from  the  idea  of  such  an  expen- 
ditui-c,  but  a  look  at  the  vines  shows  it  is  good 
for  them,  and  a  look  at  a  salesbook,  ten  tons  of 


grapes  at  foui'teen  cents  per  pound,  shows  a 
balance  by  no  means  uni)leasant  to  look  at. 
Then  on  a  six  year  old  pear  tree,  400  poars 
sold  at  12  1-2  cents  apiece — Seckels,  618  per 
bushel,  are  gratifying  results. 

Dr.  Grant  has  his  No.  1  Delaware  vines  in 
pots,  which  have  grown  six  feet  from  the  cut- 
ting this  season — a  growth  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Any  one  fond  of  horticultural  pur- 
suits, and  in  want  of  vines  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, will  find  pleasure  and  instruction  in  a  visit 
to  lona  ;  stopping  at  Peekskill,  by  the  Hudson 
River  road,  a  boat  can  always  bo  found  to  con- 
vey him  to  lona,  and  after  spending  a  few  very 
pleasant  hours,  a  fine  boat  and  capital  oarsmen 
of  Dr.  Grant's  will  send  him  on  his  way  with 
certainly  much  instruction,  and,  if  he  pleases, 
some  fine  fruit.  Wai.  H.  Denning. 

Fishkill  Landing,  October  6,  1857. 

— Country  Gentleman. 
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1.  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of 

the  Scotch  National  Church,  London; 
illustrated  hy  his  Journals  and  Corre-  \ 
spondence.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    2  Vols.  ' 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862.     \ 

2.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  j 
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7.  Refutation  of  the  Heretical  Doctrine  pro-  ' 

mulgated  by  Rev.  Edward  Irving.  By  ; 
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8.  The  Restoration  of  Apostles  and  Prophets 
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In    Eckermann's     "  Conversations    with 
Goethe,"  we  find  the  great  German,  on  one 
occasion,  speaking  of  some  men  as  possess- 
ing a  strange  power,  which  he  calls  "  de- 
monic."    The  name,  we   think,  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  the  fact  is  real.     Such  men  there 
arc  who  do  wield  a  certain  influence,  dispro- 
portioncd  to  their  mere  intellectual  strength, 
and  not  necessarily  moral  in  its  nature ;  a 
power,  as  it  were,  of  fascination,  casting  a 
"glamor"  over  all  who  come  within  their 
sphere,  and  frequently  also  over  themselves 
— which  last,  however,   Goethe  forgets  to  | 
notice.     It   seems  to  be   connected  rather  ' 
with  intensity  than  breadth  of  mind,  and  ' 
with  vividness   of  imagination  more  than  j 
with  originality  or  elevation.     Possibly  also  : 
it  arises,  more  or  less,  from  the  very  look 
and  voice  and  manner  ;  for,  while  the  pres-  : 
ence  of  such  men  seems  almost  irresistible,  ' 
their  thoughts,  set  down  in  plain  print,  ap- ; 
pear  often  so  meagre  and  vague  that  we  can  ■ 
hardly  understand  how  they  could  have  in-  ; 
fluenced  any  but  the  weakest  of  mankind.  ' 
By  steadfast  gazing,  however,  on  some  points, 
suc'i  men  often  discover  unexpected  mean- 
ings,  and   give   them    a   singular   life  and 
power,  nay,  even  glorify  them  with  a  splen-  \ 


dor  which  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the  mind 
that  looks  on  them ;  and  so  they  come  to 
surround  themselves,  and  their  objects,  and 
all  who  come  within  their  sphere,  with  a 
kind  of  luminous  atmosphere,  apart  from 
which  life  and  all  its  duties  appear  to  them 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  It  is  a  singular 
witchery,  and  the  "  glamor  "  is  often  on  its 
author  as  well  as  on  his  followers.  Such 
men,  in  the  State,  like  Bentham,  form  a 
school  of  politicians,  standing  apart  from 
the  general  current  of  thought,  and,  in  the 
glory  of  their  internal  luminous  atmosphere, 
scorning  the  scorn  of  those  who  stand  with- 
out. In  the  Church,  they  found  sects,  and 
become  saints,  with  or  without  formal  can- 
onization, till  their  personality,  as  usual, 
fades  away  into  tradition.  Edward  Irving 
was  a  man  of  this  type.  "Within  a  certain 
sphere,  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  al- 
most unbounded  ;  yet  you  could  not  say  it 
arose  from  mere  intellectual  superiority, 
neither  could  you  call  it  a  purely  spiritual 
power.  He  was  worshipped  by  a  coterie^ 
and  founded  a  sect,  but  his  mind  and  im- 
agination were  more  intense  than  great. 
He  scorned  conventionalities,  and  all  inter- 
ference between  him  and  God ;  yet  the 
Church  which  sprung  from  him  is  specially 
notable  for  priesthoods  and  formalisms,  and 
old  robes  from  "  the  Flamen's  vestry." 
Goethe's  demonic  power  emanated  from 
Irving  above  almost  any  in  recent  times  :  in 
its  source  it  was  not  supremely  intellectual, 
nor  yet  in  its  results  was  it  chiefly  spiritual ; 
but  it  was  an  absolute  fascination,  and  he 
himself  vvas  the  chief  victim. 

Tall  above  the  common  stature  of  men, 
and  rarely  equalled  in  manly  beauty,  he  had 
one  unfortunate  blemish, — he  could  not  look 
straight.  And  this  defect  of  vision  had,  as 
it  were,  its  counterpart  in  the  mind's  eye. 
An  intellect  of  great  though  somewhat  un- 
regulated power;  a  scholar  of  unusual  at- 
tainments, at  least  for  a  Scottish  minister  ; 
an  orator,  whose  amplitude  of  thought,  and 
richness  of  imagery,  and  volume  and  flexi- 
bility of  utterance  achieved  some  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modern  eloquence ; 
above  all,  a  man  pure,  true,  brave,  wholly 
genuine,  and  Christian, — he  yet  lacked  that 
clear  and  simple  insight  which  would  have 
given  their  full  value  to  his  many  gifts  and 
virtues.  This,  we  apprehend,  was  the  main 
weakness  cf  his  character;  a  singular  do- 
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feet  of  what  we  call  judgment,  or  insight. 
He  could  find  you  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing what  he  was  resolved  to  believe  without 
them.  And  once  he  took  up  a  position, 
there  was  a  noble  consistency  i«  all  his  rela- 
tions to  it,  practical  and  intellectual.  But 
it  was  often  like  the  strange  logic  of  dreams 
or  insanity,  where  each  link  is  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  chain  hangs  on  the  merest 
phantom  of  imagination.  Witness  his  apoc- 
alyptic interpretations ;  his  letter  to  the 
king  on  the  Test  and  Corporations  Act ;  and 
all  his  conduct  and  pleadings  in  reference  to 
the  miserable  affair  of  the  unknown  tongues. 
This  it  was  which  at  length  wrecked  him ; 
he  could  fascinate  himself  and  others  into 
the  sincerest  but  emptiest  beliefs.  But  in 
his  moral  character  one  cannot  find  anything 
mean  or  base — anything  but  what  is  true 
and  pure  and  noble.  He  was  not,  as  people 
once  thought,  pufled  up  with  windy  vanities 
and  the  poor  breath  of  popular  applause. 
Thomas  Carlyle  understands  many  things 
and  many  men  ;  but  he  surely  did  not  com- 
prehend this  man,  his  friend  and  brother, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  as  having  swallowed 
this  intoxication,  and  then,  being  unable  to 
live  without  it,  striving  to  win  back  the  tide 
of  fashion,  which  had  ebbed  from  his  church, 
and  gone  to  "gaze  on  Egyptian  crocodiles 
and  Iroquois  hunters."  We  can  see  no 
trace  of  this  poor  craving  in  any  pan  of  his 
life.  An  egotist  he  was,  but  not  of  the  pal- 
try type.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  kind 
of  sublime  humility  in  his  egotism,  like  that 
of  a  Dominick  or  a  St.  Francis ;  and  while 
he  believed  in  himself,  in  his  powers,  his 
mission,  his  convictions,  and  scrupled  not  to 
speak  of  them,  and  to  deal  with  as  divine 
infallibilities,  he  was  yet  quite  willing  to  be- 
come as  nothing,  if  only  the  world  Avould 
just  believe  with  him.  Hence  his  stout  dog- 
matism, clothed  with  an  appearance  of  rea- 
son, where  that  came  handy  and  was  ser- 
viceable; boldly  contemptuous  of  reason, 
when  that  would  no  longer  avail.  But  with 
all  the  confidence  of  the  most  absolute  cer- 
tainty, Irving  could  not  see  into  the  heart 
of  things,  nor  estimate  their  true  propor- 
tions ;  and  hence,  while  he  was  a  splendid 
creature,  he  was  in  the  main  a  splendid  fail- 
ure. Not  a  mere  London  notoriety,  this 
friend  of  Coleridge  and  admired  of  Canning  ; 
not  an  orator  Henley,  or  a  Dr.  Cumming, 
but  verily  and  nobly  a  true  servant  of  God. 


We  know  not  what  the  English  have  thought 
of  him,  since  he  left  them  to  find  a  resting- 
place  in  the  dim,  old  crypt  of  St.  Mango's. 
But  we  can  vouch  for  it,  that  in  Scotland 
his  memory  has  been  tenderly  cherished; 
that  we  are  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the 
justice  of  our  treatment  of  him ;  and  that 
there  are  far  more  tears  dropped  over  his 
grave,  than  there  are  bitter  words  spoken  of 
his  life. 

Of  that  life  it  was  surely  time  that  some 
fit  record  should  be  given,  and  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries  reconsidered  in  the 
fuller  and  calmer  light  we  now  enjoy.  We 
have  already,  indeed,  several  biographies  of 
Irving,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  like 
most  religious  biographies  ;  pious  malignant 
memoirs  by  Mr.  Jones,  other  memoirs  by 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  catch-penny  memoirs  pre- 
fixed to  surreptitious  volumes  of  discourses. 
But  none  of  these  writers  stood  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  see  him  rightly  whose  form 
they  would  portray ;  neither  is  the  broken, 
unsettled  light  of  controversy  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  a  correct  idea  of  such  a 
man.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  now  addressed  herself  to  this 
task  heartily  and  lovingly.  The  new  mate- 
rial furnished  by  his  brief  but  pregnant 
Diary,  and  by  that  touching  little  volume, 
"The  Last  Days  of  Edward  Irving,"  de- 
manded a  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
what  manner  of  man  this  really  was ;  and 
though  at  one  time  we  may  have  had  our 
doubts  whether  the  successful  novelist  would 
prove  a  satisfactory  biographer  of  the  great 
prophet-preacher,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  she  has  achieved  a  very  remarkable 
success.  The  book  is,  indeed,  too  big  ;  but 
that  is  a  common  biographical  infirmity. 
The  narrative  is  also  sometimes  diluted  with 
rather  watery  reflection,  and  perfumed,  even 
to  sickness,  with  the  incense  of  a  perpetual 
eulogy,  which  goes  far  to  provoke  dislike. 
As  we  might  have  expected,  she  has  grouped 
her  materials  with  no  small  artistic  skill; 
but  occasionally,  though  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously, with  more  eff'ect  than  truth.  Her 
work,  however,  has  the  one  essential  of  every 
good  book — it  is  eminently  readable,  in  spite 
of  its  length.  It  has  also  the  one  essential 
of  every  good  biography — a  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  its  hero,  which  is  the  only  key 
to  get  at  the  truth  about  him.  Being  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is,  of  course,  a  hero- 
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worshipper.  Being  a  woman  of  genius,  she 
has  offered  no  mean  incense  to  her  idol. 
But,  in  exalting  him,  she  has  sometimes 
done  but  scant  justice  to  others  ;  and  we 
fear  she  has  not  taken  equal  pains  to  under- 
stand those  whom  she  condemns,  as  him 
whom  she  would  praise.  Irving  will  not 
gain  by  her  attempt  to  dwarf  Chalmers,  or 
to  depreciate  Alexander  Scott,  nor  by  her 
contemptuous  slighting  of  church  courts. 
Yet  we  are  very  grateful  to  her  for  this  pic- 
ture of  a  good,  loving,  single-hearted  man 
— a  spiritual  hero  of  the  antique  type,  who 
seems  almost  out  of  place  in  this  nineteenth 
century — struggling,  musing,  sorrov/ing,  and 
little  comprehended  either  by  friend  or  foe  ; 
and  if  we  complain  that  she  has  needlessly 
darkened  the  shades,  and  exaggerated  the 
contrasts  of  her  picture,  we  yet  gladly  allow 
that  she  has  placed  her  hero  in  a  pure  and 
enduring  light  of  love  and  tender  pity,  not 
unmixed  with  generous  admiration,  and  that 
he  is  to  us  henceforth  one  of  the  shining  im- 
mortals. 

Edward  Ii-ving  was  born  at  Annan,  on  the 
Solway,  in  the  year  when  France,  weary  of 
feudalism  and  the  Pare  aux  cerfs,  broke  I 
into  revolution,  and  created  the  new  world 
of  social  and  political  idea.  Annandale  is  a 
region  of  border  keeps  and  moss-trooping 
memories — a  district  also  of  westland  Whig- 
gery,  where  Grierson  of  Lagg  left  bloody 
memories,  still  cherished  by  zealous  Mac- 
millanitcs, — altogether  a  place  abounding  in 
strong  natures  and  the  raw  material  of  a>ig- 
orous  kind  of  life.  Clapperton  went  from 
Annan  to  his  African  travels  ;  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  got  in  Ecclefechan  that  rude  strength 
which  has  proved  the  most  potent  element 
of  his  genius.  In  Annan,  then,  Irving  was 
born,  of  a  stout  race  of  sheep  farmers  and 
tanners, — the  Dandie  Dinmont  blood  being 
mingled,  however,  with  a  foreign  element  of 
Huguenot  refugees,  at  what  time  precisely  we 
know  not.  One  half  wonders  whether  they 
might  not  have  been  "French  prophets," 
foUov/ers  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  of  whose 
heresies  he  was  afterwards  accused,  though 
all  Scotch  ministers  solemnly  renounced 
them,  witho.ut  particularly  knowing  what 
they  renounced.  His  father  and  mother 
seem  to  have  been  much  like  other  shrewd, 
busy,  Annaij  folk,  clearly  respected,  but  not 
otherwise  remarkable  ;  and  the  family  con- 
sisted of  three  sons,  all  trained  to  the  learned 
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professions,  and  five  daughters,  of  whom 
one  remains  to  this  day,  but  the  rest  of  the 
household  have  fallen  on  sleep.  Edward 
got  the  usual  parish  school  education  to  be- 
gin with ;  and  from  the  parochial  school, 
where  he  was  not  much  distinguished,  he 
went  up  to  Edinburgh  University  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  did  not  take  a  high  place 
in  the  university,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  class 
where  Leslie  prelected  on  the  exact  sciences. 
By  him,  at  the  close  of  his  academic  course, 
he  was  recommended  to  a  mathematical 
school  in  Haddington,  from  which  he  went 
by  and  by  to  a  similar  institution  in  Kirk- 
caldy, where  he  remained  for  some  years, 
carrying  on  his  theological  studies  in  an  ir- 
regular and  fitful  way,  teaching,  birching 
(tradition  remembers  that  vividly),  falling 
in  love,  and  hearing  sermons  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  satisfied  him ;  at  length  also 
preaching  sermons  himself,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  satisfied  any  one  else.  Mrs.  - 
Oliphant,  holding  herself  bound,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  maintain  her  hero's  cause, — and  we 
do  not  like  her  much  the  worse  for  that,^-of 
course  sets  down  this  early  unpopularity  at 
Kirkcaldy,  and  afterwards  in  Glasgow,  sim- 
ply to  the  entire  inability  of  his  audience  to 
appreciate  such  a  man,  until  at  least  he  had 
been  labelled  and  ticketed  by  acknowledged 
authorities.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  lit- 
tle dou^t  that  his  hearers  were  quite  right 
when  they  would  hardly  tolerate  him,  as  they 
were  afterwards  quite  right  when  they  could 
hardly  have  enough  of  him.  The  weavers 
and  fishers  of  Fife  were  not  judges  indeed 
of  literary  graces,  of  eloquent  imaginations, 
of  curious  flights  into  unwonted  regions  of 
theology,  such  as  those  which  seemed  so  lit- 
tle profitable  to  the  worthy  minister  of  Had- 
dington. But  there  is  a  fine  instinct  of  re- 
ligious consciousness  which  rarely  fails  to 
detect  the  real  spiritual  teacher,  however 
blind  to  the  splendors  of  the  eloquent  orator ; 
and  we  can  nuite  understand  his  early  fail- 
ure without  attaching  much  blame  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  audience.  Such  men  as 
Irving  start  with  a  lofty  idea  of  their  work, 
and  of  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  but  their  ac- 
complishment generally  falls  far  short  of 
their  ideal.  Strug£<ling  after  something,  as 
yet  unattainable,  they  must  learn,  by  blunders 
and  failures,  to  achieve  the  highest  success  ; 
while  your  perfect  ready-made  preacher  com- 
mences with  unbounded  popularity,  ending 
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ere  long  in  sleepy  pews  and  a  humdrum 
pulpit.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Oliphant  forgets 
that  in  Haddington  shrewd  Dr.  Welsh, 
father  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlylc,  spoke  of  this 
young  man  as  one  who  "  would  scrape  a 
hole  in  everything  he  is  called  to  believe." 
The  man  afterwards  so  notable  for  a  faith 
verging  on  the  wildest  credulity,  started  on 
his  life-work  with  an  inborn  scepticism,  ready 
to  "  scrape  a  hole  "  in  every  article  of  the 
creed ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he  had 
yet  escaped  from  that  region  of  cold  ques- 
tioning and  doubting.  That  he  did  leave  it 
we  know,  and  we  might  even  be  able  to  trace 
the  steps  of  his  transition  into  a  purer  at- 
mosphere. But  meanwhile  we  need  not 
greatly  blame  either  Kirkcaldy  or  Glasgow 
for  not  finding  out  what  this  aspiring  licen- 
tiate was  only  himself  dimly  groping  after 
as  yet.  We  can  see,  too,  at  this  period,  even 
in  his  letters  to  the  manse-daughters,  a  dash 
of  the  stiffness  and  pedantry  and  dogmatic 
loftiness  of  the  schoolmaster,  always  distaste- 
ful to  a  Scotch  congregation.  This  tendency 
afterwards  showed  itself  in  an*assumption  of 
a  kind  of  priestly  authority.  Not  content 
with  the  weight  of  great  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  high  purpose  and  moral  excel- 
lence, Irving  superadded  a  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity of  language  and  manner,  little  congenial 
with  this  nineteenth  century.  In  his  early 
days,  however,  it  was  not  yet  sublimated 
and  etherealized  by  the  spirit  which  after- 
wards pervaded  it ;  and  we  can  quite  believe 
that  the  Kirkcaldy  folk  felt  that  it  smacked 
too  nauch  of  the  schoolmaster,  compared 
with  the  shrewd  and  homely  pieties  of  their 
good  Dr.  Martin. 

Irving  himself,  we  suspect,  was  also  of  our 
mind.  For  when  he  left  Kirkcaldy  and 
school-teaching,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  burn  all  his  old  sermons,  resolved  to  be- 
gin in  quite  a  new  spirit, — a  proof,  surely, 
of  dissatisfaction  as  well  as  determination. 
Among  many  scraps  of  characteristic  anec- 
dote which  Mrs.  Oliphant  might  have  hunted 
up  in  connection  with  this  period  of  his  life, 
is  the  following  note  said  to  be  written  on  a 
lexicon  of  some  sort  in  the  town  of  Had- 
dington :  "  G  o'clock  A.M.  (date  unknown  to 
us).  I,  Edward  Irving,  promise  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  have  mastered  all  the  words 
in  alpha  and  beta  before  8  o'clock."  Then 
by  and  by :  "8  o'clock  A.M.  I,  Edward 
Irving,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  done  it ;  " 


or  words  to  that  effect.  And  we  picture 
him,  in  his  Edinburgh  lodging  in  Bristo 
Port,  with  a  similar  spirit  of  resolute  deter- 
mination, making  a  holocaust  of  old  ser- 
mons, fully  minded  "by  the  grace  of  God" 
to  do  something  better;  which  he  did, 
though  it  took  a  while  to  learn  the  way. 
Such  incidents  are  not  without  meaning ; 
nay,  in  them  are  often  hid  the  deepest 
meanings  of  a  life  ;  and  we  could  have 
wished  that  his  biographer  had  spared  some 
of  her  laudation  and  made  room  for  more 
of  them.  Surely  Kirkcaldy  manse  and  "  the 
Irvingites "  at  Kirkcaldy  school,  if  well 
hunted  up,  might  have  told  something  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  story  of  the  squeal- 
ing pig  !  At  any  rate,  having  left  Fife,  and 
rambled  over  Ireland,  and,  well-nigh  despair- 
ing of  employment  at  home,  dreamed  a 
splendid  dream  about  an  apostolic  mission- 
ary,— he  became  at  length  assistant  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  then  at  the  height  of  his  Glasgow 
popularity  as  a  preacher  and  social  reformer, 
and  gradually  rising  into  national  importance 
as  the  truest  exponent  of  pure  Scottish  idea. 
It  is  with  very  mingled  feelings  that  wo 
have  perused  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
book,  grieving  at  the  wrong  impression  it 
gives  ;  while  admiring  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  managed  to  utter  a  sidelong  depre- 
ciation of  our  noblest  of  modern  Scotch- 
men. It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detract 
from  one  great  man  in  order  to  exalt  an- 
other. The  highest  mountains  do  not  rise 
in  solitary  majesty  from  the  level  plain  ;  but 
rejoice  in  the  companionship  of  kindred 
peaks  and  ranges.  Chalmers,  indeed,  com- 
pared Irving's preaching  "to  Italian  music, 
only  appreciated  by  connoisseurs  ;"  but  ho 
I  also  said,  when  people  were  likening  him  in 
!  personal  appearance  to  a  Highland  chief  or 
'  a  captain  of  brigands,  "  that  at  least  nobody 
took  him  for  anything  but  a  leader  of  men." 
Yet  we  are  told  that  he  could  only  half  un- 
derstand his  mysterious  assistant,  and  re- 
garded him,  as  a  perplexing  phenomenon, 
with  a  kind  of  pitying  wonder.  Then, 
moreover,  to  Chalmers  the  poor  weavers 
and  cobblers  of  the  Tron  parish  were  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  "  corpus "  (not  perhaps 
"vile"),  on  which  he  had  a  great  experiment 
to  perform  ;  while  to  Irving  they  were  fellow- 
creatures  and  immortal  souls.  Of  course  this 
is  mildly  softened  and  modified,  and  candied 
over  with  large  admissions  of  statesman-like 
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faculty,  and  so  on.  But  the  impression  pro- 
duced is,  that  Chalmers  looked  at  men  for 
social-policed  purposes,  much  as  Goethe 
regarded  them  for  artistic-literary  ends,  with 
little  human  sympathy,  except  what  might 
be  necessary  just  to  understand  them.  To 
those  who  knew  the  man,  the  mere  state- 
ment of  such  an  opinion  will  be  enough. 
They  will  feel  that  whether  Chalmers  under- 
stood Irving  or  not,  his  biographer  at  any 
rate  does  not  understand  Chalmers ;  for, 
with  his  genial,  tolerant  humor,  ripest  pro- 
duct of  natural  sympathies,  chastened  now 
by  a  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  perhaps  no 
man  of  his  day,  except  Walter  Scott,  under- 
stood his  countrymen  so  well,  or  entered  so 
fidly  into  all  their  life  and  feelings.  Irving, 
a  sublime  egotist,  a  priest,  bowed  himself, 
with  affectionate  and  beautiful  condescen- 
sion, to  all  human  kindnesses,  as  became 
the  Christian  pastor ;  but  never  could  be 
the  easy,  natural,  laughing,  almost  boyish 
companion  of  all  fellow-creatures,  which  was 
so  natural  to  the  big-hearted  Chalmers. 
We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  at  a  later 
part  of  the  narrative  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  clear 
that  Irving  himself  did  not  think  like  his 
biographer.  The  loyal  heart  of  him  ac- 
knowledged the  regal  spirit  and  human 
piety  of  his  chief,  by  whose  guidance  he 
was  probably  led  further  into  that  truer  life 
which  began  with  the  burning  of  his  old 
sermons,  and  of  which  we  shall  find  so  full 
and  beautiful  an  utterance  by  and  by  in  his 
journal.  W^e  do  not  mean  strictly  that  he 
was  then  "  converted."  When  that  hap- 
pened we  do  not  know.  As  with  many 
others,  baptized  into  the  faith  of  God,  and 
trained  in  a  Christian  home,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  identify  the  moment  or  the 
agency  of  his  being  "  born  again."  Who 
knows,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  happen  (as 
we  pray  that  it  may,  and  as  he  himself  in 
after  years  held  that  it  often  does),  when  the 
fl'iithful  parent  presented  his  child  for  the 
baptismal  rite  of  the  Church  ?  Protestant 
churches  have  involved  themselves  in 
strange  inconsistencies  on  this  head,  seeking 
in  every  baptismal  prayer  what  they  repudi- 
ate in  every  sermon.  At  any  rate,  the  influ- 
ence of  Chalmers,  and  still  more  of  the  work 
to  which  he  was  set  by  Chalmers,  was  pro- 
foundly important  to  Irving.  We  can  trace 
even  in  his  language  at  this  time,  the  pres- 
ence   of  that    earnest,   passionate  orator, 


forcing  the  very  peculiarities  of  his  phrase- 
ology on  all  who  were  associated  with  him. 
When  Irving  writes  to  a  friend  about  "per- 
vading" the  families  of  a  district,  and 
"  meeting  everywhere  the  finest  play  of  wel- 
come and  congeniality,"  no  one  can  doubt 
where  such  expressions  were  minted.  Nor 
was  that  influence  manifest  only  in  his  lan- 
guage. Hitherto,  Irving  had  speculated 
about  preaching,  like  a  probationer  who  was 
not  often  called  to  the  work,  nor  very  suc- 
cessful when  he  was.  Such  men  are  always 
admirable  at  finding  faults.  But  now, 
brought  face  to  face  with  hard  realities 
of  hunger  and  temptation  and  sin,  true  to 
his  mission  as  an  evangelist,  Irving  deep- 
ened in  thought  and  earnestness,  as  he  went  j 
out  and  in  among  the  people,  with  his  JH 
"  Peace  be  in  this  house."  ^| 

This  time  of  probation,  however,  now 
drew  to  a  close.  In  the  end  of  1821,  after 
being  only  some  two  years  in  Glasgow,  the 
way  of  his  triumph  and  dolor  was  at  length  ^_ 
opened  to  him.  There  was  a  small  Scotch  ^^^| 
church  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  ^^ 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  Highland  soldiers 
tenacious  of  Gaelic ;  and  partly,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  for  all  Scotchmen  who  still  wished 
to  sing  their  own  psalms,  and  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  Old  Kirk  in  the  modern 
brick  Babylon.  Several  others  of  the  same 
kind  existed  in  London,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  not  thriving  institutions  ;  and 
of  them  all,  Hatton  Garden  was  at  this  time 
perhaps  the  least  flourishing.  A  congrega- 
tion of  fifty  members,  in  a  dying-like  condi- 
tion, strove  to  keep  itself  alive  by  getting  a 
popular  minister ;  and  who  so  likely  to 
serve  their  purpose  as  the  man  whom  Chal- 
mers had  chosen  for  his  assistant  ?  Thus, 
at  length,  Irving  "  received  a  call,"  not  such 
as  a  prudent  young  man  would  have  been 
eager  to  accept, — a  summons  rather  to  a 
forlorn  'hope,  where  even  success  could 
hardly  well  be  anything  but  a  laborious 
obscurity.  Irving,  however,  was  not  a  pru- 
dent young  man.  Full  of  hopes  and  high 
aspirations  and  young  ambitions,  not  unnat- 
ural, he  gladly  received  the  invitation  from 
Hatton  Garden,  where  "  the  dancing  Chan- 
cellor" had  once  "  shown  a  good  leg,"  dear 
to  his  queen,  and  also  a  shrewd  head  which 
she  liked  nearly  as  well.  Now,  as  ever,  in- 
different to  money  considerations,  having 
faith  in  God,  and  in  the  Christian  people, 
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and  a  little,  too,  in  himself,  Irving  departed 
for  his  new  sphere,  not  -without  telling  his 
friends  that,  "  within  a  year  he  would  be 
the  most  popular  minister  in  the  capital ;  " 
yet  admitting,  withal,  that  he  had  not  been 
a  successful  preacher  in  Glasgow.  It  was 
about  this  time,  we  suppose,  that,  observing 
the  ferryman  at  Henfrew  crossing  and  rc- 
crossing  the  river, — "  You  Scotch  theolo- 
gians," he  said,  "are  like  that  ferryman: 
you  cross  your  little  stream  of  divinity,  and 
return  again,  and  see  nothing  more,  and 
fancy  there  is  no  more.  As  for  me  I  have 
launched  my  bark  on  the  ocean,  and  expect 
to  discover  whole  continents  of  truth." 
Alas  !  they  turned  out  mainly  cloud-conti- 
nents ;  and  the  bold  mariner  lost  himself 
in  the  mist. 

His  anticipations,  however,  of  success  in 
London  were  more  than  realized,  and  sooner, 
too,  than  he  could  have  reasonably  hoped. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  heard  him  in 
prayer  pleading  for  some  orphan  children, 
who  were  now  "  cast  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God."  Struck  with  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  expression,  he  mentioned  it  to  Can- 
ning, who  at  once  made  an  appointment  to 
accompany  him  to  Hatton  Garden  church. 
By  and  by,  finding  the  illustration  servicea- 
ble in  a  debate  on  Church  matters.  Canning 
stated  in  the  House  that  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  he  had  ever  heard  was  a 
minister  of  the  poor  unendowed  church  in 
Cross  Street.  Straightway  the  volatile 
crowd  of  London  fashion  thronged  to  the 
new  Baptist ;  and,  every  Sabbath  morning, 
the  tide  of  chariots,  with  powdered  and 
many-caped  drivers,  flowed  eastward  to 
Holborn.  We  are  not  disposed  to  estimate 
their  opinion  so  highly  as  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
who  esteems  a  reputation  like  that  of  Chal- 
mers a  very  small  triumph  compared  with 
this.  It  may  be ;  and  we  are  far  from  hint- 
ing any  insinuation  against  Irving's  genius, 
or  undervaluing  the  critical  acumen  of  a 
Canning  or  a  Mackintosh.  Yet  many  a 
London  idol,  worshipped  as  devoutly,  has 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  thing  of  gilt  and 
gewgaws.  We  dissent,  too,  altogether  from 
vhe  claim  which  those  who  live  in  the  capi- 
tal are  so  ready  to  make,  as  if  all  wisdom 
and  supremo  judgment  of  excellence  gath- 
ered around  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's. 
Even  in  theatrical  matters,  in  which  the 
Cockney  claims  such  infallibility,  it  is  rarely 
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that  a  "  star  "  is  recognized  on  the  boards 
of  Drury  Lane  till  he  comes  from  York  or 
Lancashire  with  a  well-earned  reputation. 
And  singers  and  artists  have  far  more  re- 
spect to  the  London  purse  than  to  London 
opinion.  But  least  of  all  is  the  Cockney 
sovereign-arbiter  of  the  preaching  class. 
To  be  the  adored  of  a  West-End  chapel,  or 
the  lion  of  the  mob,  does  by  no  means  im- 
ply a  man  of  the  highest  type — not  even  a 
man  of  the  best  speaking  gift.  "  The  gum- 
flowers  of  Almack's  are  seen  at  Hatton 
Garden  to-day;  and  to-morrow  they  are 
nodding  at  the  yells  and  savage  dances  of  an 
Iroquois.  An  orator  Henley  wins  triumphs 
that  may  be  safely  compared  with  an  Irv- 
ing's." 

Triumiphant  so  far,  at  any  rate,  Irving 
now  was.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
crowds,  the  file  of  carriages,  as  at  an  opera, 
the  elders  struggling  to  keep  out  those  who 
had  no  ticket,  and  Basil  Montague,  as  the 
Times  said,  preaching  patience  from  a  win- 
dow. At  first,  too,  there  was  neither  oppo- 
sition nor  sharp  criticism.  Hazlitt,  in  The 
Liberal,  indeed,  called  him  "  the  most  ac- 
complished barbarian ;  "  yet  he  also  said, 
"  He  seems  to  stand  up,  in  the  integrity  of 
his  composition,  to  begin  a  new  race  of  prac- 
tising believers,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  Christian  religion."  So,  too,  the  jeit 
d' esprit,  entitled  the  "  Trial  of  Edward  Irv- 
ing," published  a  year  after  this,  when  his 
"  Orations  "  were  now  in  print,  exhibits,  on 
the  whole,  a  good-humored  and  friendly 
spirit  toward  him.  Altogether,  the  London 
world,  which  had  rushed  to  him  at  first  with- 
out much  apparent  reason,  found  solid  and 
good  cause  for  abiding  by  him  now.  Ear- 
nest, eloquent,  high-minded,  not  without 
fresh  thoughts  and  fine  imaginations,  fear- 
less also  to  rebuke  —  not  "the  wicked 
world  "  only,  but  "the  religious  world"  too 
— this  man  did  "  stand  in  his  integrity,"  and 
preached  the  Gospel,  not  to  the  poor  only, 
but  also,  as  he  said,  "  to  those  who  bear  the 
world  on  hand,"  and  who  need  to  be  preached 
to  as  much  as  others.  Here,  then,  was  suc- 
cess, in  a  sense,  and  almost  out  of  measure ; 
but  at  this  very  point  we  cannot  help  notic* 
ing  the  inherent  defect  of  his  mind — its  con- 
trast to  that  of  Chalmers — its  contrast  to 
those  who  are  now  so  nobly  doing  England's 
needful  work.  He  has  gained  what  Chal- 
mers called  "  a  station  of  command  and  con* 
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geniality."  lie  has  the  ear  of  senators  and 
litterateurs,  merchants  and  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  "  of  honorable  women  not  a 
few."  The  water  is  flowing  to  his  mill  in 
almost  unmanageable  torrents.  What  will 
he  do  with  it?  To  a  great  man  popularity 
is  not  an  object,  except  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  How  will  he  "  utilize  "  these 
resources  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  man  ? 
A  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  would,  as  the 
phrase  is,  have  "  made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  " 
would  have  taken  nice  apartments  in  some 
quiet  street  off  Piccadilly,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  the  elegancies  of  a  soft  and 
sumptuous  life;  would  have  sat  down  to 
write  "  beautiful  sermons,"  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  embroidered  by  the  fair  hands 
of  pious  devotees ;  would  have  given  rech- 
erche little  dinners,  and  had  a  cellar  of 
choicest  wines  from  rich  family  men  in  the 
city  possessed  of  marriageable  daughters. 
But  Irving  could  not  do  this  ;  the  last  man 
probably  on  earth  to  turn  religious  Syba- 
rite, and  live  delicately  on  the  priest's  **  best 
portion."  The  anchorite's  crust  and  cup  of 
water  had  been  a  sweeter  meal  to  him.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  will  he  turn  his  over- 
whelming popularity,  which  will  inevitably 
pass  away,  if  he  merely  preach  to  it,  and 
make  it  not  of  use  ?  A  Chalmers  would 
have  said,  "  Here  is  a  great  power  come  on 
my  hands  at  Hatton  Garden,  just  where  I 
want  it.  A  number  of  ennuyed  West  End 
human  beings  are  weary  of  life,  because,  in 
fact,  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  here  also 
are  the  Fleet  and  Field  Lane,  and  horrid 
Clerkenwell  regions,  weary  of  life  too,  for 
want  of  a  little  human  sympathy  and  help. 
It  is  a  clear  case.  There  is  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  here  are  those  who  can  do  it,  and 
in  the  doing  of  it  find  infinite  blessing  to 
their  own  souls.  We  will  *  pervade '  the 
families  of  this  district,  and  sweeten  it  now 
with  streams  of  Christian  charity  and  human 
kindness."  So  Chalmers  would  have  said, 
and  straightway  he  would  have  set  to  organ- 
ize his  workmen  and  do  his  work,  himself 
playing  big  fly-wheel  to  them  all,  and  con- 
fident that  their  Christian  life  would  grow 
iu  proportion  to  their  Christian  sympathy 
-and  service.  But  this,  though  he  had  seen 
it  down  in  Glasgow,  lay  not  in  Irving  ;  and 
one  feels  it  almost  a  sublime  anti-climax,  a 
grand  example  of  moral  bathos,  to  find  him 
now,  at  the  height  of  popular  influence,  see- 
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ing  nothing  better  for  him  to  do  than  to  go 
up  to  "Albury  "  conferences,  and  speculate 
on  the  millennium  with  Henry  Drummond 
and  Ilatley  Frere. 

But,  ere  we  go  further,  we  must  pause  to 
take  a  glimpse  of  Irving  in  his  domestic  life. 
He  had  now  fulfilled  an  engagement  of 
longer  standing  than  Jacob's  —  marrying, 
after  an  eleven  years'  courtship,  the  eldestj^B 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  minister  of  quite  the^B 
national  type — Dr.  Martin  of  Kirkcaldy.' 
The  first-born  child  was  a  boy,  a  little  Ed- 
ward, who  was  permitted  to  live  but  fifteen 
short  months,  being  snatched  away  by  hoop- 
ing-cough when  he  had  wound  himself  round 
the  hearts  of  his  parents,  especially  his 
father's,  to  a  degree  inconceivable  to  persons 
of  less  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  All 
through  Irving's  life,  the  influence  of  this 
overwelming  grief  is  seen.  The  death  took 
place  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  Irving,  leaving  his 
wife  behind,  who  had  just  had  her  second 
baby,  had  soon  after  to  hurry  up  to  his  Lon- 
don duties.  Knowing  the  desolation  of  her 
bereaved  heart,  and  wishful  to  minister  that 
balm  which  her  home  yearnings  would  most 
long  for,  he  set  himself  to  write  and  de- 
spatch to  her  a  journal  of  his  daily  proceed- 
ings, now  for  the  first  time  published,  and 
forming  the  heart— and  a  real  living  heart 
it  is— of  the  present  biography.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing 
from  which  one  rises  with  a  cry  for  more, — 
a  thirst  not  as  in  a  desert,  but  of  pure  de- 
light. Unlike  the  general  diary,  it  is  not  a 
purely  private  record  of  personal  feelings 
and  frailties — not  a  mere  tedious  register  of 
the  daily  variations  of  the  spiritual  ther- 
mometer :  it  is  a  sort  of  hourly  epistle,  in 
which  he  records  for  his  wife's  comfort  all 
the  busy  doings  of  a  pious  industry,  and  all 
the  varied  emotions  of  an  affectionate  na- 
ture ;  seldom  or  ever  lying  down  to  sleep, 
though  he  hears  St.  Pancras  chiming  the 
early  hours,  till  he  has  duly  set  down  all  the 
interest  and  avocation  of  the  day,  and  com- 
mended his  distant  helpmate  to  the  care  of 
his  God  and  hers.  The  picture  thus  given 
is  quite  unique,  in  a  kind  of  stately,  antique 
sincerity.  Like  nearly  all  Irving's  writings, 
even  his  most  familiar  correspondence,  the 
style  is  formal,  artificial,  even  affected, 
abounding  in  archaisms  which  often  irritate 
and  seldom  please ;  and  thus  in  his  very 
privacy  he  is  never  quite  at  his  ease.    His 
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undress  is  but  a  kind  of  half-'svorn  full  dress,  he  now  entered,  with  such  unhappy  results 
Never  for  a  moment  is  he  less  than  the  to  himself,  and  surely,  also,  so  little  profit 
priestly  Edward  Irving.  Yet  the  reader  to  the  world.  Early  in  his  London  career, 
soon  gets  over  the  want  of  ease  and  simplic-  |  he  had  greatly  estranged  himself  from  other 
ity,  as  he  discovers  the  utter  guilelessness  :  evangelical  clergymen,  for  causes  which  were 
of  this  truthful  man.  Everything  is  told  j  not  altogether  creditable  either  to  him  or  to 
that  a  loving  wife  could  wish  to  hear:  the  j  them.  In  his  celebrated  "  Orations,"  writ- 
books  he  is  reading,  the  ideas  political  and  j  ten  in  a  rather  vague  and  stately  vein,  he 
religious  which  they  suggest ;  the  sermons  j  had  blamed  other  ministers  for  uninterest- 
he  preaches  each  Sunday,  what  was  the  text  j  ing  and  unintellectual  preaching,  which  men 
and  what  the  line  of  thought,  and  what  the  •  of  thought  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate, 
effect  they  seemed  to  produce ;  his  visits  He  had  also  denounced  the  Churches  for 
and  visitors,  and  what  they  were  about ;  his  j  curtailing  the  divine  testimony  in  selecting 


sorrows,  and  also  the  source  of  his  consola- 
tion for  the  child  they  had  lately  lost ;  down 
to  the  state  of  the  domestic  servants,  his 
dinner  on  pease  soup  and  potatoes,  which 
naturally  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  the 
bottle  of  claret  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  cellar,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  ser- 
vant Hall.  Very  beautiful  is  the  man  here 
unconsciously  self-delineated,  as  he  goes 
about  in  his  faithful  ministry  of  rebuke  and 
instruction  and  comfort,  bringing  from  his 
own  experience,  at  times  from  his  own  ach- 
ing wounds,  helpful  and  encouraging  words 
for  all  the  flock  which  God  had  given  him  to 
feed.  Opinions  are  often  expressed  with 
which  we  cannot  agree.  Nay,  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  a  self-sufficient  dogmatism, 
almost  ludicrous  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme crudeness  of  his  notions.  Thus  he 
calls  one  day  on  young  Macaulay,  who  had 
just  written  his  article  on  Milton,  with  the 
view  of  teaching  the  Whig  essayist,  who 
knew  ten  times  as  much  about  the  subject 
as  Irving,  "  that  he  (Milton)  was  the  arch- 
angel of  radicalism,  and  Brougham  its  arch- 
fiend." He  reads  Bishop  Overall's  Convo- 
cation Book,  and  straightway  this  man, 
whom  Hazlitt  called  "  a  modernized  Cov- 
enanter," begins  to  lean  to  the  Filmer  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience.  Yet  while  half 
of  his  reason  was  mere  imagination,  and  so 
but  little  value  attaches  to  his  views,  all  this 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  noble  heroism  and  en- 
tire genuineness  of  his  character,  and  the 
love  and  pathos  and  beauty  of  that  Chris- 
tian home  in  Pentonville.  And  he  that 
could  read  this  epistolary  diary,  and  still 
ascribe  mean  motives  to  Edward  Irving, 
would  be  to  us  a  far  more  incomprehensible 
enigma  than  Irving  ever  was. 

We  hasten,  however,  though  somewhat 
loth,  to  notice  the  singular  course  on  which 
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one  or  two  special  truths  to  which  they 
**  did  sacrifice  in  all  their  discourses,"  and 
for  which  *'  they  frowned  heresy  and  excom- 
munication on  all"  who  sought  to  preach 
the  entire  Gospel,  and  could  not  be  content 
to  iterate  their  narrow  shibboleths.  In  both 
of  these  accusations  there  was  certainly  a 
measure  of  truth.  The  living  Gospel  had 
degenerated  in  many  cases  into  a  tradition- 
ary evangelicalism ;  and  the  pulpit,  once  so 
mighty  with  the  liOndon  citizen,  had  been 
given  over  to  pious  platitudes  hastily  jotted 
down  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Irving  hon- 
estly and  with  unwearied  labor  sought  to 
make  it  otherwise, — to  redeem  it  from  this 
stigma,  and  restore  it  to  its  high  function ; 
but  we  need  not  wonder  if  his  brethren 
rather  drew  off  from  the  young  man  who 
had  broken  in  on  their  slumbers  with  so 
stormy  an  assault.  Still  they  watched  his 
marvellous  success,  not  unkindly  on  the 
whole,  nor  without  prayerful  interest;  and 
by  and  by  they  held  out  a  friendly  hand, 
which,  had  Irving  been  either  a  wiser  or  a 
more  worldly  man,  might  have  drawn  thera 
closer  together,  but  which,  being  Edward 
Irving,  he  so  grasped  as  only  to  sunder  them 
still  more.  Requested  to  preach  the  anni- 
versary sermon  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  seems  to  glory  as  a  sublime 
impracticability.  Impracticable  it  is,  sure 
enough ;  but  whether  that  is  a  virtue  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours,  so  much  needing  God's 
work  to  be  actually  done,  and  ready  always 
to  listen  to  sublime  impossibilities  and  do 
nothing  whatever,  may  be  a  question  not  to 
be  blown  down  the  wind  with  a  sneer  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Irving  never  thought  he  was 
more  clearly  serving  God  than  in  that  three 
hours'  sermon  in  the  tabernacle  where  Whit- 
field used  to  draw  tears  from  old  sinners  and 
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money  for  Georgian  orphans.  But  he  lost 
a  noble  opportunity  of  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  those  with  whom  he  was  one  in 
heart,  and  who  did  in  some  degree  lack  the 
stimulus  of  his  lofty  inspiration.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  his  lot  was  cast  among  a 
different  class, — on  the  whole,  we  fear,  not 
80  likely  to  profit  him  or  to  be  profited  by 
him.  From  one  of  them,  indeed,  he  might 
have  got,  as  many  others  did,  no  small 
measure  of  Christian  wisdom  and  help.  But 
though  we  have  heard  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  "Coleridge  put  more  thoughts 
through  him  in  a  night  than  any  other  man 
in  a  week,"  they  seem  mainly  to  have  gone 
through  him,  and  to  have  left  little  tangible 
impression  on  his  mind.  Early  introduced 
by  Basil  Montague  to  the  sage  of  Highgate 
Hill,  he  was  a  frequent  listener  to  those 
mystic  monologues  which  were  at  once  so 
bewitching  and  so  bewildering  to  their  hear- 
ers. But  Irving,  though  he  probably  learnt 
there  to  denounce  an  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  logical  understanding,  and  to  feel  an 
affection  for  any  slight  mystery,  was  com- 
paratively little  affected  by  the  special  theol- 
ogy of  Coleridge.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
his  influence  may  be  faintly  traced  in  frag- 
ments of  thought  through  many  of  Irving's 
writings.  The  poet  himself  says,  in  his 
'Table  Talk:  "Irving  caught  many  things 
;from  me  ;  but  he  would  never  attend  to  any- 
thing which  he  thought  he  could  not  use  in 
the  pulpit.  I  told  him  the  certain  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  he  would  fall  into 
grievous  errors."  Fragments  of  Coleridgian 
thought  picked  up  for  pulpit  uses  were  likely 
•enough  to  be  dangerous,  as  their  author 
himself  said  ;  and  Irving,  an  orator,  with  a 
mathematical  form  of  mind,  pressed  also  by 
the  emergencies  of  a  busy  pastorate,  had 
neither  time  nor  turn  for  more  profound 
philosophizing. 

About  a  year  after  coming  to  London,  he 
published  his  first  book,  the  celebrated 
"  Orations,"  a  work  full  of  splendid  but 
rather  vague  generalities,  yet  showing  the 
inborn  nobleness  of  its  author,  written,  like 
all  his  treatises,  except  those  purely  polemi- 
cal, in  a  stately  and  artificial  style,  which 
naturally  provoked  literary  criticism.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, whatever  might  be  thought  of  the 
manner,  to  which  any  serious  objection  could 
be  offered.    Neither  did  his  attempts  by  and 
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by  to  revive  a  higher  sacramental  doctri 
call  for  particular  remark.  His  views  of 
baptism,  indeed,  which  were  apparently  sug- 
gested by  his  wife,  and  strengthened  by  sad 
pious  reflections  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  his  first  child,  though  opposed  to  the  tone 
of  later  evangelical  preaching,  were  more  in 
harmony  with  ecclesiastical  standards  than 
the  Zuinglianism  which  generally  prevailed. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Oliphant,  thaf 
there  is  only  a  faint  shade  of  difference  be- 
tween his  opinions  on  this  matter  and  those 
of  the  High  Church  party  in  England.  He 
did  indeed  believe  that  baptized  children 
were  related  to  the  covenant  otherwise  than 
were  the  unbaptized ;  so  did  all  the  reformers 
except  Zuingle.  He  also  believed  that  they 
might  be,  often  were,  in  baptism  regener- 
ated, which  also,  with  the  same  exception, 
was  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  and  all  the  tradition  of  her 
baptismal  prayers,  authorized  him  to  pro- 
claim this  as  the  teaching  of  Presby terianism, 
though  the  evangelical  preaching  in  Scotland 
had  latterly  tended  to  reduce  the  sacrament 
to  a  mere  Zuinglean  symbol.  But  so  far 
was  he  from  the  ecclesiastical  opus  operatum 
of  the  Puseyite,  that  he  asserted  the  possi- 
bility of  infant  faith  in  order  to  justify  the 
position  he  held.  That  appears  to  us,  as  it 
did  to  Coleridge,  a  very  absurd  idea  ;  but  if 
baptism  is  a  mere  symbol,  why  pray  that  the 
child  may  be  received  into  the  household  of 
God  ?  Why  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  result,  if  regeneration  cannot  then 
take  place  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  reformers, 
always  excepting  Zuingle,  is  consequent,  if 
not  very  clear.  That  of  the  "  adult  baptists  " 
is  both  clear  and  consequent,  if  it  be  some- 
what shallow.  But  the  midway  system, 
which  baptizes  infants,  and  prays  for  them 
as  if  they  might  be  children  of  God,  and  then 
teaches  that  in  all  cases  they  must  still  be 
converted  and  born  again,  is  obviously  illog- 
ical and  inconsistent.  Irving,  therefore, 
falling  back  on  the  earlier  creeds  of  Protes- 
tantism, refused  to  sink  the  Keformation 
theology  in  that  of  the  Puritan  and-  the 
Methodist. 

From  these  sacramental  studies,  however 
he  was  soon  called  away  to  others  of  a  more 
engrossing  kind,  less  clearly  defined  also  by 
the  old  waymarks  of  Church  history.  Un- 
der the  excitement  of  the  French  Revolu 
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tlon,  many  pious  people  had  found,  in  the 
books  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  very 
comfortable  light  on  the  strange,  troubled 
providences  of  the  time.  Almost  every 
stormy  period  of  modern  history  has  been 
fruitful  of  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation ; 
and  Charles  v.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Freder- 
ick of  ^Prussia,  and  the  Kapoleons,  have  been 
at  one  time  or  other,  by  one  party  or  other, 
identified  with  one  or  other  symbol  of  those 
remarkable  portions  of  Scripture.  Even  Cole- 
ridge, dreamer  as  he  was,  had  formed  a  plat- 
form of  prophecy  for  himself;  though  what  it 
was  he  never  let  the  world  know :  only  we  may 
be  jn-etty  sure  it  was  dramatic  and  ideal,  and 
not  historical ;  and  if  it  would  not  have  sat- 
isfied the  general  student,  neither  would  it 
have  been  so  easy  of  refutation  by  the  stern 
commentary  of  facts  as  most  other  schemes 
of  the  kind.  Irving's  ideas  on  this  subject 
originated  mainly  with  Hatley  Frere— a  soli- 
tary, self-absorbed  student — who,  unable  to 
win  the  public  ear,  seized  on  the  famous 
Scotch  orator  as  the  very  instrument  for  his 
purpose.  At  first,  Irving  seems  to  have 
looked  at  the  subject  with  a  measure  of  cau- 
tious reserve.  Since  Durham  and  Fleming, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  not  indulged 
much  in  this  vein,  and  at  this  time  Irving 
was  a  vehement,  even  fanatical  Scotch 
Churchman.  But  though  he  hung  back  for 
a  year,  the  seed  had  been  skilfully  sown,  the 
ecclesiastical  weather  was  favorable,  and 
Henry  Druramond  cultivated  the  soil.  Of 
this  man — clear,  sharp,  clever,  with  fine  in- 
stincts, and  keen,  sarcastic  humor,  yet  self- 
willed  and  self-confident,  a  kind  of  lay-pope, 
with  a  well-meaning  infallibility  of  his  own, 
and  a  bank  at  Charing  Cross  to  make  up  for 
any  other  deficiencies — it  is  difl[icult  to  speak, 
there  was  so  much  of  chivalrous  worth  and 
dash  in  him,  so  much  also  of  the  mere  spoilt 
cliild  of  fortune.  His  influence  over  Irving 
was,  we  think,  far  from  happy.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  their  intercourse,  the  great  preacher 
was  more  than  doubtful  of  the  wealthy  banker, 
deeming  him  "  more  witty  than  spiritual ;  " 
but  these  doubts  gradually  disappeared  as 
the  "  millenarian  "  infection  worked  into  the 
system  of  his  thoughts.  For  it  is  singular 
how  ready  he  was  to  take  up  other  men's 
ideas,  and  dwell  upon  them  with  an  intensity 
of  thought  and  imagination  whi'ch  at  length 
learnt  to  regard  them  as  divine  and  infalli- 
ble verities.    He  could  not  resist  apparently 
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any  one  who  came  to  him  with  a  ready-made 
set  of  notions  :  he  must  try  them  on  ;  and 
once  on,  they  seemed  to  him  always  a  very 
wonderful  fit.  He  had^ormerly  read  Bishop 
Overall,  and  straightway  became  a  convert 
to  passive  obedience  and  civic  disabilities 
for  religious  nonconformity,  ready  to  do 
grievous  injustice  in  order  to  maintain  the 
theory  of  a  Christian  nation.  So,  in  this 
matter  of  prophecy,  he  got  bitten  by  Hatley 
Frere,  and  forthwith  that  gentleman's  scheme 
of  interpretation  was  glorified  into  an  infal- 
lible key,  to  doubt  which  was  to  commit 
something  like  the  unpardonable  sin.  A 
sublime  egotism,  believing  in  itself,  de- 
manded assent  to  its  opinions,  as  to  the  very 
testimony  of  God,  with  perfect  sincerity,  and 
also  with  perfect  humility,  till  by  and  by  an- 
other egotism,  equally  decided,  fulminated 
anathema  and  excommunication  against 
him. 

Having  then  been  led  by  Frere  to  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  symbols,  he  was  called  by 
Henry  Drummond  to  a  conference  at  his 
country  mansion,  Albury  Park,  in  order  to 
determine  from  prophecy  the  march  and  com- 
ing issue  of  events.  The  conference  con- 
sisted of  about  a  score  of  persons,  not  very 
distinguished  for  either  theological  or  histor- 
ical learning,  and  so  little  versed  in  Hebrew 
that  they  took  Joseph  Wolfe  for  "  the  most 
learned  Eastern  scholar  in  the  world."  Dr. 
Hugh  M'Neile  was  president,  and  Hatley 
Frere  the  inspiring  spirit,  while  Drummond 
played  bountiful  host  and  keen-witted  auto- 
crat, and  Wolfe  was  Hebrew  referee,  prince 
of  modern  Orientalists.  Irving  seems  to 
have  been  completely  fascinated  by  these 
conferences,  which  became  ere  long  an  in- 
stitution, and  of  which  he  has  given  a  glow- 
ing account  in  his  preliminary  discourse  to 
the  work  of  the  Spanish  Jew-Jesuit,  Ben 
Ezra.*  Certainly  their  results  were  not  very 
notable.  One  member,  Mrs.  Oliphant  says, 
took  to  his  bed  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
young  Napoleon  ;  she  does  not  say  that  at 
first  he  declared,  "  That  is  impossible,  for  it 
contradicts  my  interpretation."     So  we  have 


*  Mr.  Jones'  Life  of  Irving — generally  as  barren 
as  it  is  biire — has  a  story  worth  quoting  here  At 
one  of  these  meetings  ho  says,  after  some  debate, 
Irving,  standing  before  the  firo,  "sufiered  the  com- 
plaint to  escape  him,  *  Brethren,  it  is  a.  sore 
trouble  to  the  llcsh  for  a  man  to  have  more  light 
than  his  neighbors.'  "  If  not  true,  it  is  so  like  that 
it  should  be. 
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heard,  however,  and  probably  both  state- 
ments are  true ;  what  better  could  the  poor 
man  do  than  go  to  bed  in  such  circumstances  ? 
To  Irving  these  assemblies  proved  a  very 
baneful  influence,  providing  for  him  the  very 
element  of  a  coterie  on  which  he  might  ex- 
ercise his  fascination,  and  by  which  he  might 
be  separated  from  wholesome  influences  of 
the  general  world.  Henceforth,  as  Dr.  Chal- 
mers says,  "  he  discussed  matters  of  curios-  ^ 
ity  rather  than  of  conscience."  Henceforth 
his  preaching  became  more  and  more  a  hiero-  ! 
glyph  of  prophetic  symbols — a  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Daniel  rather  than  Matthew  or  John. 
Of  course  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  which 
his  church  could  take  exception.  Chary  her- ! 
self  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  rather  discouraging  her  pastors  to  j 
lead  their  flocks  up  to  these  misty  and  bar- 
ren regions,  still  she  could  not  find  positive 
fault  with  her  wayward,  brilliant  son.  Nay, 
when  Irving  afterwards  delivered  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  subject  in  Edinbugh,  he 
achieved  some  of  his  most  wonderful  tri- 
umphs, drawing  forth  crowds  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  early  May  mornings  to  hang  entranced 
on  his  stately  diction  and  solemn  tones.  Yet 
when  we  review  these  lectures  now,  we  can- 
not help  marvelling  how  Irving  could  ever 
have  persuaded  himself  that  Ilatley  Frere's 
narrow  intense  view  had  really  caught  God's 
great  vision  of  human  history.  Not  that  there 
are  not  fine  thoughts  in  those,  discourses  j 
there  are  none  of  Irving's  writings  without 
many  such.  Not  that  we  think  Christ  may 
not  come  again  to  reign  upon  the  earth  ;  in 
such  an  advent  there  would  be  nothing  more 
strange  than  in  the  first.  Not  that  this  Gen- 
tile dispensation  may  not,  like  the  Jewish, 
wither,  as  these  men  believed  it  would,  into 
a  Pharisaism,  and  a  new  era  arise,  not  from 
its  regeneration,  but  from  its  destruction. 
All  that  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  though 
we  hesitate  in  spiritual  matters,  as  in  geo- 
logical, to  multiply  cataclysms  and  revolu- 
tionary convulsions.  But,  allowing  that 
people  may  difi'er  on  such  points,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  history,  read  in  the  light  of 
these  prophetic  discourses,  becomes  a  very 
poor  masquerade,  in  which  the  same  person- 
ages play  the  most  inconsistent  parts  to  suit 
the  emergencies  of  the  interpretation,  like 
the  supernumeraries  in  a  provincial  theatre, 
now  crossing  the  stage  as  soldiers,  and  then 
re-appearing  as  monks ;    at   one  moment 
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killed,  and  by  and  by  favoring  the  company 
with  a  song.  Thus  the  Romish  Church  is 
of  course  the  Beast,  and  the  old  and  New 
Testaments  are  the  two  witnesses ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  explain  the  death  of  the  latter, 
that  same  llomish  Church,  or  the  branch  of 
it  in  Catholic  and  most  Christian  France, 
has  to  play  the  part  of  witness,  and  get  killed 
during  the  revolutionary  frenzy.  It  were 
idle  to  enter  into  details.  Irving  was  a  very 
difi'erent  man  from  Dr.  John  Cumming  -,  yet 
essentially  his  prophetic  system  is  as  meagre 
as  that  of  the  man  who  turns  "  vessels  (or 
cups)  of  bulrushes  "  into  screw  and  paddle 
steamships  ;  only  in  Irving's  case  it  is  with 
sorrowing  pity  that  we  witness  the  blind 
yet  mighty  groping  of  a  great  and  noble 
man. 

Hitherto,  however,  as  we  have  said,  though 
his  career  had  been  observed  with  no  small 
wonder  and  not  a  little  anxiety,  not  a  whis- 
per had  been  heard  against  his  orthodoxy. 
But  now,  in  1827,  it  began  to  be  hinted  that 
his  congregation  were  getting  poison  in- 
stead of  food  for  their  souls.  Of  course, 
Irving  never  dreamt  he  was  preaching  her- 
esy— nobody  ever  does.  Of  course,  too, 
his  hearers  never  suspected  him  of  it.  But 
one  fails  to  see  the  force  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
words  when  she  insists  so  strongly  on  these 
circumstances,  as  if  truth  or  error  depended 
in  any  measure  on  such  considerations.  The 
doctrine,  however,  which  about  this  period 
began  to  be  buzzed  about  as  a  heresy  did 
not  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  his  min- 
istrations. We  can  trace  it  in  his  episto- 
lary journal,  and  more  clearly  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Ben  Ezra  j  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  very  heart  of  his  theology.  It 
demands,  therefore,  both  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  because  of  its  influence  on  his 
future  career,  a  somewhat  detailed  state- 
ment. 

The  Evangelical  party  had  generally  rep- 
resented the  atonement  as  the  central  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  while  the  incarnation 
held  a  subordinate  place,  being  chiefly  intro- 
duced in  order  to  give  a  certain  value  and 
suflficiency  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  In 
their  sermons,  therefore,  they  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  forensic  ideas  of  guilt,  imputation, 
righteousness,  and  propitiation,  the  last 
having  got  a  special  prominence  from  the 
work  of  Archbishop  Magee.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  person,  divine  and  human,  had 
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indeed  been  stoutly  contended  for  in  a 
polemical  way  against  the  Belsham  and 
Priestley  Socinians  ;  but  its  other  meanings 
and  relations  had  been  generally  swallowed 
up  in  the  one  idea  that  it  gave  to  his  suffer- 
ings an  infinite  value.  During  the  first 
three  centuries,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
person ,  of  Christ  that  formed  the  summa 
theologice — the  all-engrossing  theme  alike 
of  Christian  controversy  and  of  Christian 
life.  The  doctrine  of  the  propitiation  did 
not  become  prominent  till  a  much  later  date, 
and  did  not  receive  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  is  now  usually  presented,  until  the  time 
of  the  great  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  doctrinal  hinge  on  which 
the  Gospel  has  been  thought  to  turn  has  not 
at  all  times  been  the  same.  Christian  faith 
in  the  early  ages  was  mainly  sustained  by 
the  incarnation ;  Christian  faith  of  the  later 
evangelical  type  has  hung  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  atonement.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Irving  formed  his  opinions  from 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  first  three 
centuries.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was 
the  precise  view  he  took  ever  formally  dis- 
cussed in  any  of  the  controversies  of  those 
early  ages,  when  questions  about  the  nature 
of  Christ  were  searched  and  agitated  as  they 
have  never  since  been.  Hence  Irving  and 
his  opponents  could  quote  from  the  fathers 
passages  that  seemed  equally  to  favor  either 
side,  because  the  exact  (Question  at  issue  was 
not  in  their  minds  at  all,  though  there  are 
some  phrases  in  Augustine  that  seem  to 
touch  it  very  nearly.  How  he  had  been  led, 
then,  to  occupy  the  position  he  did,  we  do 
not  know.  Who,  indeed,  can  tell  what  it  is 
that  regulates  the  fluctuation  of  idea  in  the 
higher  world  of  thought  ?  Sometimes  it 
would  appear  as  if  certain  opinions  moved 
in  great  cycles,  and  returned,  like  comets, 
£.t  intervals  which  might  be  almost  calcu- 
lated. Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
tide  of  thought  rose  apart  from  any  human 
guidance,  and  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  men, 
wholly  without  contact  or  intercourse  of 
mind,  found  themselves  immersed  in  new 
reasonings  and  pledged  to  new  conclusions. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  source  of  it,  the 
eloquent  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church 
had  for  some  lime  substituted  the  incarna- 
tion for  the  atonement  as  the  central  and 
vivifying  clement  of  divine  truth  to  him, 
fully  accepting  indeed  the  common  teaching 
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on  the  latter  head,  but  giving  it  the  suboiv 
dination  of  a  secondary  doctrine.  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  might  say  the  incarnation  was 
to  him,  as  to  the  primitive  Church,  the  very 
atonement,  and  the  cross  only  its  culminat- 
ing fact. 

So  far  no  fault  could  be  found ;  the  dif- 
ference between  his  teaching  and  that  of 
evangelicalism  proper,  though  profoundly 
significant  and  full  of  many  changeful  is- 
sues, could  not  have  formed  the  ground  of 
any  formal  charge  against  him.  But  now, 
with  this  ruling  idea  in  his  mind,  questions 
naturally  arose  about  the  flesh  or  creature- 
hood  of  Christ,  and  how  it  was  related  to 
his  brethren.  And  here  our  readers  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  controversy  which  by 
and  by  arose  turned  on  a  series  of  fine  the- 
ological subtleties,  but  was  discussed  chiefly 
in  rough  popular  arguments  ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  confusions  sprung  up  on 
both  sides,  and  good  men,  who  were  at  heart 
one,  loomed  to  each  other,  like  monsters, 
through  a  mist  of  their  own  creating.  Thus 
Irving  meant  by  our  Lord's  "  flesh  "  his  en- 
tire human  nature,  body  and  soul  and  spirit  j 
but  he  sometimes  spoke  and  wrote  as  if  he 
applied  it  only  to  what  Coleridge  calls  "  the 
carcase,"  which  is  inert  matter,  incapable  of 
good  or  evil  in  itself.  Then,  again,  the 
word  "  nature  "  expressed  to  Irving,  as  to 
the  acute  controversialists  of  the  early 
Church,  a  different  idea  from  that  of  *'  per- 
son," and  he  held  that  there  were  two  na- 
tures and  two  wills  in  the  Lord,  yet  but  one 
personality.  This,  however,  was  largely  for- 
gotten by  his  opponents,  "who  represented 
him  as  ascribing  to  the  whole  person  of 
Christ  qualities  which  belonged  only  to  his 
human  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  term 
"sinfulness"  gave  occasion  to  a  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  ignorant  abuse.  Irv- 
ing applied  it  to  the  flesh  and  humanity  of 
the  lledeemer,  not  to  his  entire  personality; 
and  though  he  speaks  about  it  occasionally 
with  the  glowing  exaggerations  of  an  ora- 
tor, he  seems  to  have  understood  by  it  only 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  creature  to  be 
tempted  to  sin,  and  to  find  a  certain  aflinity 
with  it.  This,  however,  was  frequently  de- 
nounced as  the  horrible  doctrine  of  Christ's 
depravity  ;  and  divines  with  some  character 
for  learning,  talked  and  wrote  as  if  "  origi- 
nal sin  "  were  a  kind  of  virus  and  physical 
taint,  by  which  the  very  substance  of  the 
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soul  was  changed,  and  strangely  confounded 
the  imputation  of  guilt  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  evil  tendencies. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  then,  the 
question  that  presented  itself  to  Irving  was  : 
Since  Christ  became  incarnate  to  redeem  us 
from  iniquity,  did  he  take  to  him  the  very 
nature  that  was  to  be  redeemed,  or  a  nature 
that  did  not  need  to  be  redeemed  ?  Was 
his  humanity  akin,  therefore,  to  that  of 
Adam  before  he  fell,  or  to  that  which  he  and 
his  posterity  have  since  been  afflicted  with  ? 
This  question  he  determined  in  favor  of  the 
fallen  state.  "  He  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  said  Irving,  "  He  was  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are  ;  "  and  we  have 
to  resist  alike  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
ihefiesh.  Such  was  the  nature  which  Christ 
took,  but  then  he  took  it  only  to  redeem  it. 
With  sin  proper,  whether  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary, he  never  supposed  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  converse.  None  of  his  opponents 
more  clearly  proclaimed  the  absolute,  unde- 
filed  holiness  of  Jesus.  Only  he  ascribed 
this  result,  not  to  the  human  constitution 
of  our  Lord,  but  to  the  perpetual  control  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  That  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood  now,  however  it  might  have 
been  in  the  first  gathering  and  darkening 
of  the  polemical  storm.  No  one  more  than 
Irving  loved  and  revered  and  honored  **  the 
holy  child  Jesus."  But  it  seemed  to  him  to 
follow  inevitably  from  the  basis  of  his  the- 
ology, which  he  had  planted  in  the  incarna- 
tion, that  the*  human  nature  which  Christ 
took  was  the  very  nature  in  the  very  state 
from  which  it  required  to  be  redeemed  ;  and 
that  nature,  as  the  second  Adam,  he  now 
wholly  sanctified  unto  God.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  equally  natural  that  those  whose 
gospel  hinged  mainly  not  on  Christ's  per- 
son, but  on  his  cross,  should  be  startled  by 
a  statement  like  this.  It  perplexed  a  good 
many  of  their  reasonings.  For  if  Jesus 
took  our  fallen  nature,  then  did  not  he  him- 
self require  to  be  born  again  ?  And  how 
could  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  nature  be  an 
atonement  for  sinful  man  ?  Did  he  require 
to  redeem  his  own  humanity  ?  and  if  so, 
could  the  ofi'ering  of  a  life  which  needed  to 
be  itself  redeemed,  be  supposed  efi"ectual  to 
save  us?  Moreover,  Adam  had  been  cre- 
ated in  a  state,  so  to  speak,  of  perfect 
moral  equilibrium,  capable  of  temptation 
from  without,  but  having  no  sinful  proclivi- 
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ties  whatever.    By  the  fall,  however,  that 
moral  equilibrium  had  been  destroyed,  and 
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there  was  now  a  distinct  bias  towards  evil 
with  which  all  men  have  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual, and,  alas  !  a  painfully  fruitless  strug- 
gle. Was  it  to  be  thought  that  our  Re- 
deemer was  agitated  by  these  motions  of  the 
flesh,  as  we  are — that  he  had  the  same  con- 
flict to  maintain  to  stanch  the  bitter  foun- 
tain of  a  corrupted  heart?  Pious  men 
shrank  from  such  a  conclusion,  even  shud- 
dered at  it,  an\i  felt  that,  if  it  were  admitted, 
the  whole  framework  of  their  gospel  must 
rot  and  go  to  pieces.  It  is  obvious  that 
several  of  these  questions  spring  from  the 
merest  misunderstanding  of  Irving's  mean- 
ing. Christ's  human  nature  did  not  require 
regeneration,  because,  by  the  theory,  it  was 
fallen,  but  regenerated  in  its  very  birth  and 
being.  Neither  was  there  properly  any  con- 
flict'between  his  flesh  and  spirit,  because 
the  flesh,  though  liable  to  all  the  evil  of  our 
nature,  was  completely  subject  to  its  divine 
tenant  and  partner,  so  that  not  one  involun- 
tary thought  of  wrong  ever  shadowed  for  a 
moment  the  pure  soul  of  Immanuel. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  a  subject 
which  demanded  the  most  delicate  handling, 
Irving  spoke  frequently  with  all  the  passion 
and  exaggeration  of  the  mere  orator ;  so 
that  one  need  not  wonder  if  the  daws  about 
the  steeple  began  to  caw  in  wild  alarm,  as 
if  their  old  cosey  nests  were  about  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Nay,  moreover,  it  was  no  marvel 
that  good  men  were  startled  and  frightened 
by  a  doctrine  which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  it 
was  not  easy  to  adjust  with  other  parts  of 
the  Christian  system  dear  and  precious  to 
their  souls.  We  may  regret  that  this  con- 
troversy was  embittered  with  all  the  usual 
theological  odium ;  but  we  cannot  be  aston- 
ished that  the  question  was  keenly  discussed. 
It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Haldane,  a  man  of 
singular  worth  and  piety,  but  without  a  very 
large  mind  or  very  liberal  culture,  should, 
from  his  point  of  view,  see  in  Irving's  doc- 
trine nothing  but  danger  to  evangelicalism. 
It  was  equally  natural  for  the  powerful  and 
splendid  ecclesiastic  who  then  guided  the 
evangelical  counsels  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
to  be  jealous  of  any  innovation  in  the  com- 
mon theology  of  the  land ;  for  Andrew. 
Thomson,  with  his  sturdy  logic  rather  than 
profound  thought,  the  very  embodiment  of 
Scottish  Presbyterian  fervor,  could  hardly 
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have  been  expected  to  keep  out  of  a  quarrel 
of  this  kind,  simply  because  he  scarcely  un- 
derstood it.  These,  with  Mr.  Dods  of  Bel- 
ford,  therefore  opened  fire  on  Irving  in 
pamphlets  and  Christian  Instructors,  to 
whom  Henry  Drummond  replied  with  scorn- 
ful trenchant  wit,  oddly  blended  with  elab- 
orate theologizing ;  while  Irving  himself 
answered  Ihem,  deploring  and  denouncing 
the  ungodly  blindness  and  theological  in- 
capacity of  the  age,  with  a  vehemence  of 
polemical  bitterness  which  shows,  all  too 
clearly,  that  the  spiritual  artillery  would 
have  been  wielded  by  him  quite  as  readily 
and  vigorously  as  it  was  by  his  opponents. 
In  these  polemical  tracts  he  drops  the  stately, 
grave,  and  formal  style,  and  is  altogether 
more  natural,  if  a  little  inclined  to  scold. 
We  shall  have  to  return  briefly  to  this  point 
ere  the  close  ;  but  meanwhile  we  may  state 
that,  whether  Irving's  view  was  right  or 
wrong, — and,  when  stripped  of  the  different 
misunderstandings  which  his  rhetorical  ve- 
hemence occasioned,  the  question  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  of  a  logomachy, — yet  he  ha^ 
bequeathed  to  the  churches  a  great  problem, 
to  the  settlement  of  which  they  ought  intel- 
ligently to  address  themselves  ;  and  tht^t  is, 
to  determine  more  clearly  the  relations  be- 
tween the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 
That,  we  apprehend,  was  the  issue  towards 
which  he  was  being  led  by  the  Supreme 
Controller  of  all  events.  Christianity,  as 
we  have  said,  has,  at  different  times  changed, 
so  to  speak,  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
one  to  the  other  of  these,  and  that  not  only 
with  regard  to  religious  idea,  but  equally  in 
regard  to  spiritual  life.  And  Irving  will 
have  served  no  mean  purpose,  if  he  has  only 
called  this  age  of  ours  to  attempt  the  better 
adjustment  of  these  truths,  so  as  to  secure 
to  our  Christian  spirit  the  largeness  and 
freedom  of  the  incarnation  theology,  and 
also  the  sterner  moral  sense  which  belongs 
to  the  later  evangelical  idea. 

Meanwhile  we  must  turn  to  another  ex- 
citing page  of  this  eventful  history — the 
Row  heresy,  as  it  was  called,  with  its  bear- 
ings, direct  and  collateral,  and  Irving's 
connection  with  them.  Of  these  events  we 
are  furnished  with  a  full  account  in  the  Life 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Story,  minister  of  Rose- 
neath,  lately  published  by  his  son.  This 
good  man,  an  early  and  dear  friend  of  Irv- 
ing, seems  in  his  youth  to  have  been  of  a 
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somewhat  aspiring  and  frothy  nature,  and 
in  his  age  rather  weak,  the  gas  having 
escaped, — qualities  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted with  fair  increase  to  his  son  and 
biographer.  The  parish  of  Row  was  adja- 
cent to  that  of  Roseneath,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  this  singular  religious 
movement  fell  under  the  immediate  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Story,  whose  life  in  conse- 
quence becomes  of  some  moment,  and 
might  have  been  of  much  more,  had  it  been 
written  with  less  flippancy  and  a  little  in- 
sight. ' 

Of  the  "  Row  heresy  "  itself  we  do  not 
intend  to  say  much.  It  is  too  important 
and  delicate  a  subject  to  begone  into  super- 
ficially ;  and  besides,  Mr.  Irving's  connec- 
tion with  Row  had  less  to  do  with  it  than 
with  the  miraculous  manifestations  which 
were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  young  Highland  minister, 
John  M'Leod  Campbell,  a  man,  by  universal 
admission,  of  singular  piety  and  holiness, 
and  an  earnest  pastor,  failing  to  see  much 
fruit  of  his  labors,  in  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners to  Christ,  began  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  this,  and  came  by  and  by  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  so 
overlaid  and  sophisticated  by  fathers,  school- 
men, and  divines,  as  to  hide  its  beauty  and 
impair  its  power,  and  that  these  sophistica- 
tions must  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  a 
simpler  Gospel  preached,  if  any  good  was 
to  be  done  at  Row.  The  first  subject  that 
troubled  him  was  that  of  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, on  which  he  came  at  last  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  common  notion  was  quite 
wrong,  and  that  assurance  was  simply  the 
conviction  that  God's  record  was  true. 
This  raised  the  question  of  what  the  Gospel 
record  really  is, — What  is  the  message  that 
men  are  to  be  called  to  believe  ?  Here  Mr. 
M'Leod  came  into  contact  with  the  old 
difficulty  regarding  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  that  again  raised  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  the  war- 
rant of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  offer 
to  all  a  pardon  which  the  Calvinist  does  not 
hold  to  have  been  purchased  for  all.  Good 
Thomas  Boston  and  the  "  Marrow-men,"  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  found  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  atonement,  in  the  idea  of 
Christ's  kinsman-redeemership,  and,  in  vir- 
tue of  this  relation,  had  felt  their  minds  at 
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peace  while  offering  salvation  to  all.*  But 
this  view  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Campbell.  His 
mind  at  last  settled  in  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal atonement,  the  universal  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  his  individual  love  and  redemption 
of  each  man  who  would  only  receive  his 
assurance  of  it;  though,  previous  to  his 
deposition,  he  had  not  adopted  those  ideas 
which  he  has  since  developed  in  his  work 
on  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  deposed  Mr.  Campbell  from 
the  holy  ministry,  holding  him  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  doctrine  of  the  standards, 
and  refusing  to  one  who  had  gravitated 
towards  Arminianism  that  indulgence  which 
has  commonly  been  shown  to  others  whose 
tendencies  have  been  to  hyper-Calvinistic 
extremes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
General  Assemblies  would  do  now  in  such  a 
case ;  but  it  may  surely  be  believed  that  the 
natural  recoil  from  the  deposition  of  so  holy 
a  man,  and  so  devoted  and  successful  a  pas- 
tor, would  secure  a  tenderer  treatment ; 
and  that  even  by  the  most  strenuous  of 
those  who  might  hold  that  to  such  men 
fellowship  in  the  ministry  was  impossible,  a 
milder  mode  of  severing  the  bond  would  be 
found  than  by  the  sentence  of  apostates, 
drunkards,  and  adulterers. 

Mr.  Campbell's  "new  light"  created  no 
small  stir  round  the  Gairloch,  and  over  all 
the  land.  There  was  an  awakening  of  re- 
ligious life  then,  which  got  its  first  impulse 
from  the  Row  kirk.  Greenock,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  thrilled  as  with  the  gush  of  a 
fresh  springtide ;  and  many  a  pulpit,  ere- 
while  given  over  to  a  dry  tradition  of  dog- 
mas, kindled  with  the  eloquence  of  an  un- 
wonted vitality,  as  men  really  hoped  to  see 
the  salvation  of  their  God.  Apart  from  the 
truth  or  error  of  these  opinions,  there  was  a 
revival  of  spiritual  life  which  some  thought 
to  be  a  Divine  testimony  in  their  favor,  and 
which  others  would  have  discredited  because 
of  its  connection  with  them.  A  deeper  phi- 
losophy will  discard  both  of  these  notions, 
and  may  allow  the  facts  vouched  for  by  all 
the  religious  biography  and  correspondence 
of  the  time,  while  yet  contending  that  the 

*  Our  readers  will  mark  that  even  thus  early 
in  Scotland  had  the  problem  of  tlie  incarnation 
intruded  itself  into  the  logic  of  atonement,  and  de- 
manded some  satisfactory  adjustment,  which  how- 
ever it  did  not  get,  for  the  '"  marrow-men  "  were 
simply  denounced,  though  they  were  the  very 
pith  of  national  piety  at  the  time. 
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doctrines  themselves  must  be  triea  by  a 
very  different  test.  Many  quickenings  of 
religious  earnestness  have  been  allied  with 
those  half-truths  which  are  seen  like  morn- 
ing lights  about  the  clouds,  but  disappear  as 
the  day  brightens.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
a  new  impulse  now  given  to  Scottish  piety  ; 
and  it  was  ere  long  associated  with  those 
fanaticisms  which  are  natural  to  such  move- 
ments, and  are  not  at  the  time  easily  sepa- 
rable from  them.  We  do  not  mean  to  dwell 
on  the  strang5  story  of  Mary  Campbell  of 
Fernicarry.  It  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Story — 
not  quite  so  well  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose 
I  hero  never  was  undeceived ;  and  his  biog- 
rapher, therefore,  embroiders  and  glorifies 
I  every  veil  on  his  eyes,  until  it  looks  as  like 
light  as  possible.  A  single  word,  however, 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  development 
of  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Campbell  having  preached  a  good 
deal  about  faith  and  assurance,  came  natu- 
rally on  a  number  of  scriptural  texts  which 
led  to  questions  about  miraculous  agency. 
Mr.  Scott,  also,  a  young  licentiate  of  the 
Church,  who  is  made  to  play  a  rather  con- 
siderable part  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  book,  had 
been  led  to  form  somewhat  decided  opin- 
ions about  the  difference  between  the  bap- 
tism unto  repentance  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  minds  of  a  people, 
already  somewhat  excited  with  what  to  them 
were  novelties,  were  led  to  ask,  what  was 
the  nature  of  miracles  ?  were  they  mere 
evidences,  as  the  apologists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury said  ?  or  were  they  the  natural  mani- 
festations of  a  present  supernatural  spirit  ? 
If  the  latter,  why  were  they  not  wrought 
now  ?  When  did  this  mysterious  force  die 
out  of  the  Church,  if  indeed  it  be  dead  ? 
What  if  it  is  only  want  of  faith  which  has 
deprived  the  Bride  of  these  comfortable  to- 
kens of  the  Redeemer's  presence  ?  So  far, 
perhaps,  well.  Scripture  does  not  authori- 
tatively limit  the  time  for  the  working  of 
"  signs  and  wonders."  We  do  not  assert 
that  the  power  is  forever  departed  ;  only, 
we  hold  it  our  duty  to  sift  with  exceeding 
care,  and  even  with  wholesome  scepticism, 
any  alleged  irregularity  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.  People  in  the  midst  of 
rehgious  excitement,  however,  wrought  up 
by  such  arguments  to  a  state  of  pious  ex- 
pectation, cannot  believe  in  a  wholesome 
scepticism.      Accordingly,   a  lad  in  Port- 
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Glasgow,  a  shipwright,  of  the  name  of 
M'Donald,  who  had  previously  learned  to 
believe  in  such  possibilities  from  a  singular 
convert  of  the  name  of  James  Grub,  one  day 
ordered  his  sister,  then  supposed  to  be  dy- 
ing of  consumption,  to  arise  and  be  whole  ; 
which  accordingly  she  did,  and  sat  down  to 
the  family  dinner.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  sent  word  to  Mary  Campbell  on 
Gairloch,  then  also  thought  to  be  in  a  dying 
state,  that  she  too,  if  she  had  faith,  might 
be  restored  to  health  ;  and  Mary  straight- 
way left  her  bed,  like  Miss  M'Donald,  and 
was  for  many  years  after  an  active,  vigorous 
woman.  She  had,  on  her  sick-bed,  solemnly 
dedicated  herself  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen ;  but  by  and  by,  marrying  a  Mr. 
Caird,  and  getting  into  fine  religious  society 
of  Drummonds  and  Sparrows  and  Man- 
chesters,  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  took 
to  speaking  tongues  among  the  London 
quality,  who  did  not  understand  them,  in- 
stead of  the  Pellew  islanders,  who  might 
perhaps  have  profited  still  less  by  them. 
For  which  her  pastor,  Mr.  Story,  of  llose- 
neath,  is  very  faithfully  indignant  at  her ; 
but  human  nature  is  a  complex  machine, 
and  has  various  motive  powers,  into  some  of 
which  it  does  not  care  to  look  too  closely ; 
and  then,  too,  she  was  married,  and  under 
law  to  her  husband.  Whether  she  did  right 
in  this  or  not,  cured  she  was  at  any  rate,  as 
well  as  Miss  M'Donald,  and  afterwards  Miss 
Fancourt  in  London,  long  a  cripple,  bed- 
ridden ;  and  surely,  it  was  said,  now  is  the 
gift  of  miracles  again  restored  to  the  Church. 
As  to  the  conclusion,  men  may  differ ;  but 
of  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some 
good  men  at  the  time  sincerely  thought  them 
miraculous,  while  others  as  sincerely  doubted. 
Time,  which  tries  all,  has  pronounced  an  un- 
favorable verdict.  We  may  have  no  satis- 
factory physiological  explanation  of  such 
cases.  The  mysterious  relations  of  soul  and 
body  have  been  too  imperfectly  explored  to 
allow  us  to  say  that  we  understand  the  law 
of  their  occurrence.  But  that  they  were  the 
result  of  law  will  hardly  now  be  doubted,  es- 
pecially as  we  know  that  many  other  at- 
tempts were  made  to  work  miracles  —  in 
some  cases,  we  believe,  even  to  raise  the 
dead — and  that  the  results  were  not  such  as 
to  encourage  a  very  boastful  publicity.  But 
people  would  have  it  that  miracles  were 
wrought  in  favor  of  Mr.  Campbell's  views  j 
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and  when  other  signs  failed,  they  could  at 
least  speak  with  tongues. 

It  is  at  this  point  specially  that  Irving 
becomes  connected  with  these  movements 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  His  sympathies 
were  warmly  with  Mr.  Campbel]  in  his  ec- 
clesiastical prosecution,  as  one  of  few  who 
dared  to  proclaim  the  full  love  of  God  to 
man ;  and  he  even  gave  in  a  general  ad- 
herence to  his  theology,  being  half  persuaded 
that  Christ  died  simply  for  the  good  of  men, 
rather  than  in  their  room.  But  he  was  not 
much  influenced  by  this.  He  was  never  ac- 
cused of  preaching  a  universal  atonement, 
because  his  theme  was  rather  the  incarna- 
tion, as  in  the  early  ages.  The  only  thing 
in  the  new  theology  which  is  specially  iden- 
tified with  his  name  is  the  revival  of  Pente- 
costal gifts, — an  instance,  we  think,  of  that 
intellectual  weakness  in  the  midst  of  won- 
derful power — that  want  of  insight,  and  that 
delusive  fascination  to  which  we  have  as- 
cribed the  sad  v/reck  of  his  noble  life.  Our 
readers,  we  hope,  will  bear  with  us  while 
we  try  to  give  some  explanation  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  first  mention  of  these  tongues  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not  only  the  earliest, 
but  also  by  far  the  clearest.  Proceeding, 
then,  from  the  clear  to  the  more  obscure, 
which  Basil  Montague  might  have  shown 
Irving  to  be  a  good  Baconian  law,  we  must 
take  the  Pentecostal  account  as  the  key  by 
which  to  interpret  the  chapter  in  Corinthi- 
ans in  which  Paul  gives  directions  for  the  use 
of  those  tongues.  Now,  it  appears  in  the 
clear  history  of  Pentecost,  that  when  the 
apostles  and  brethren  spoke,  a  variety  of 
nations  understood  them  as  if  they  had  been 
talking  in  their  own  mother-tongue.  This 
might  mean,  either  that  the  apostles  uttered 
certain  sounds,  which  were  variously  heard 
by  men  of  difierent  lands,  and  comprehended 
— in  which  view  the  miracle  was  wrought  on 
the  hearers ;  or  it  might  mean  that  they  really 
spoke  divers  known  languages,  and  then  the 
miracle  might  be  called  properly  a  gift  of 
tongues.  In  any  case,  the  speakers  were 
understood  by  the  hearers  congregated  at 
that  season  from  the  various  nations ;  and 
the  difficult  passage  in  Corinthians  must  be 
expounded  in  harmony  with  that  definite 
history  of  facts.  It  is  opposed  to  all  sound 
exposition  to  select  the  obscure  as  the  key 
to  the  simple.     Yet  this  is  what  was  now 
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done,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  the  apos- 
tle's words  to  the  Corinthians  will  by  no 
means  justify  j  for  the  supposed  unknown 
tongues  were  alike  unmeaning  to  speaker 
and  hearer  —  were,  as  Carlyle  said,  mere 
**  bedlam  "  and  "  chaos." 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt 
whether  this  gift  was  first  exhibited  by  the 
M'Donalds  in  Port-Glasgow,  or  by  Mary 
Campbell  across  the  Clyde  on  Gairloch.  Irv- 
ing always  ascribes  it  to  the  latter.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  not  long  confined  to  that 
obscure  region.  Ere  long,  the  congregation 
in  Regent  Square  church  were  taught  to 
pray  for  it,  and  by  and  by  they  got  what 
they  took  to  be  an  answer  to  their  prayers. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  given  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  prophecies,"  but  no  sample  of  the 
"tongues"  proper;  and  as  this  age  is  tol- 
erably ignorant  of  these  matters,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  of  these 
remarkable  utterances.  One  of  the  chief  of 
those  who  spoke  in  London,  **  under  the 
power,"  as  it  was  called,  was  a  Mr.  Baxter, 
a  Yorkshireman,  highly  nervous  and  ecstatic, 
who  has  published  a  book  on  the  subject, 
having  afterwards  recanted  his  opinions,  and 
declared  himself  to  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  devil.  His  "prophecies,"  however, 
are  all  in  English,  so  far  as  printed ;  and  the 
man  appears  throughout  to  have  acted  in 
perfect  good  faith.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  read  his  remarkable  book  without 
perceiving  clear  traces  of  that  self-deluding 
power  so  natural  to  every  kind  of  enthusias- 
tic coterie.  A  small  body  of  people  gath- 
ered around  a  man  of  rare  fascination,  and 
were  knit  together  by  certain  opinions  with 
which  the  nation  generally  did  not  sympa- 
thize. Certain  remarkable  phenomena  ap- 
peared among  them,  which  are  to  this  day 
not  easily  explained,  and  which  they  took  to 
be  the  voice  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  To  this 
conclusion  they  came,  not  because  anything 
was  spoken  which  transcended  human  knowl- 
edge, but  simply  because  of  a  certain  physi- 
cal constraint  and  singularity  in  the  utter- 
ances ;  added  to  which  was  another  subtle 
ingredient,  probably  influencing  them  quite 
unconsciously  ;  viz.,  that  the  words  authori- 
tatively confirmed  their  own  opinions.  Thus, 
Irving  opposed  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  a 
prophecy  came,  "  that  it  should  not  pass," 
and  that  "  the  great  Captain  of  Waterloo 
WQuid  again  be  made  prime  minister."    He 


had  denounced  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Baxter  prophe- 
sied stoutly  against  it.  He  had  been  sorely 
grieved  with  the  Bible  Society ;  and  a  proph- 
ecy was  given,  "  that  it  was  a  curse  going 
through'  the  land,  quenching  the  Spirit  of 
God  by  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God."  He 
dreaded  the  growth  of  democracy ;  and  by 
and  by  the  prophet  tells  him  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  ofi'ended  God  "  in  its  popu- 
lar constitution  and  rejection  of  bishops." 
He  had  declared  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  lo  !  he  is  greeted  with  a  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  within  three  years  and  a  half  this  land 
shall  be  desolate."  We  could  easily  multiply 
examples  of  this,  not  by  any  means  to  show 
that  there  was  intentional  deception,  which 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  ;  but  to  ex- 
plain how  a  little  clique  of  good  men,  living, 
moving,  and  having  their  being  in  a  glowing 
atmosphere  of  peculiar  opinions,  might  nat- 
urally delude  themselves,  and  mistake  their 
own  fancies  for  a  divine  inspiration.  Mr. 
Baxter  in  the  end  recoiled  from  Irving's 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  human  nature,  in 
spite  of  its  confirmation  by  various  "  utter- 
ances in  the  power."  Many  of  his  own 
vaticinations  too  had  failed.  Moreover, 
having  gone  one  day  to  rebuke  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  his  heart  failing  him  as  he 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  gaol  or  bed- 
lam, the  good  man  concluded  he  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  devil,  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  not  be  afraid  of  any  lawyer 
that  ever  sat  on  the  woolsack.  A  prudent 
Mr.  Baxter,  if  not  very  wise  ;  whom  we  may 
now  dismiss,  the  more  readily  that  he  gives 
no  specimen  of  the  "  tongues  "  proper.  Nor 
are  many  such  to  be  found,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  —  the  speaker  being  in  a 
frenzy,  the  hearers  generally  excited,  and 
the  reporter  unused  to  such  language. 
There  was,  however,  a  Mr.  Pilkington,  who 
once  thought  himself  an  ill-used  person,  and 
published  a  pamphlet,  for  which  Irving  in 
his  grand  way  forgave  him,  because  "  I  have 
heard  he  is  in  very  needy  circumstances,  and 
published  his  book  for  bread."  The  man 
was  mainly  a  fool,  who  fancied  he  had  a  gift 
for  languages,  and  could  interpret  the 
"  tongues  ;  "  but  as  his  examples  were  never, 
so  far  as  we  know,  controverted,  though  his 
claim  to  interpret  was  properly  enough  re- 
jected, we  may,  so  far,  at  least,  avail  our- 
selves of  his  aid. 
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Irving,  Dr.  Norton,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  in- 
deed all  Avho  witnessed  the  phenomena, 
agree  that  these  utterances,  whether  in  Eng- 
lish or  in  the  "tongue,"  were  given  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  at  first  slowly,  but  grad- 
ually attaining  to  a  very  rapid  yet  clear' 
articulation,  often  also  with  a  singular  mu- 
sical rhythm.  Mr.  Pilkington  having  all, 
his  wits  about  him,  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  one  of  the  speakers,  which 
has  the  stamp  of  truth  on  it.  "  Her  whole 
frame,"  he  says,  "  was  in  violent  agitation, 
but  principally  the  body,  from  the  hips  to 
the  shoulders,  which  worked  with  a  lateral 
motion — the  chest  heaved  and  swelled,  the 
head  was  occasionally  raised  from  the  right 
hand,  which  was  placed  under  the  forehead, 
•tvhile  the  left  hand  and  arm  seemed  to  press 
and  rub  the  stomach.  .  .  .  Then  the  body 
stayed,  the  neck  became  stiif,  and  the  head 
erect ;  the  hands  fell  on  the  lap,  the  mouth 
assumed  a  circular  form,  the  lips  projected, 
and  the  '  tongue  *  .  .  .  came  from  her  in  an 
awful  form.  During  the  utterance  I  ob- 
served a  violent  exertion  of  the  muscles  of; 
the  jaw-bone,  and  that  the  stiffened  lips 
never  touched  to  aid  the  articulation  of  the 
'  tongue,'  but  they  closed  apparently  enough 
to  express  the  labials  of  the  English  part  of 
the  delivery,  and  instantly  resumed  the  cir- 
cular form."  In  general,  also,  he  says  that 
the  utterance  was  preceded  by  a  prepara- 
tory sound,  which  he  represents  by  the  syl- 
lables "  cras-cran-cra-crash,"  spoken  with  a 
sudden  and  rapid  vociferation.  He  then 
gives  examples  of  the  "  tongue,"  along  with 
his  interpretation,  which  last  the  reader  will 
take  for  what  it  is  worth.  "  Hozehamen- 
anostra,"  is  a  very  Belshazzar-like  word; 
but  our  Daniel  read  it  Hoze,  Jesus  ;  ha,  a 
contraction  for  habeo  (habebit,  we  should 
suppose) ;  mena,  hands  ;  nostra,  ours ;  which 
piece  of  curious  quasi-Latin  he  translates, 
"  Jesus  will  hold  our  hands."  But  his  graiid 
triumph,  his  clief-d'ceuvre,  which  he  puts  as 
motto  to  his  book,  was  "  Holimoth  holif 
awthaw."  Our  readers  will  be  puzzled  to 
discover  their  mother-tongue  in  these  strange 
syllables  ;  but  if  they  will  imagine  a  Cockney 
with  an  unfortunate  lisp,  and  an  exaggerated 
opposition  to  the  letter  R,  "  Holimoth  holif 
awthaw,"  will  readily  become  *'  Holy,  motht 
holy  Fathaw."  Worthy  Mr.  Pilkington, 
carnal-minded  interpreter  of  spiritual  mys- 
teries, Avell  might  poor  Irving  entreat  you 


"  to  say  no  more  about  it."  Irving  verily 
believed  these  sounds  to  be  the  Pentecostal 
tongues  ;  but  as  he  gives  little  or  no  reason 
for  his  faith,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  sister,  with  her  circular  mouth, 
and  stiff  neck,  and  odd  words,  was  a  bit 
more  of  a  Pythoness  than  Mr.  Pilkington  of 
a  Daniel.  We  subjoin,  ere  parting  with 
this  portion  of  our  subject,  a  fuller  specimen 
of  these  tongues,  quoted  from  the  Morning 
Watch,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  new 
sect : — 

'*  Hippo-gerosto  liippo  booros  senoote 
roorime  oorin  hoopo  tanto  noostin 
Noorastin  iiiparos  hipanos  bantos  boorin 
O  Pinitos  clciastino  lialimungitos  dantitu 
Hampootine  farimi  aristos  ckrampos. 
Epoongos  vanjranii  beresessino  tereston 
Sa  tinootino  alinoosis  O  fastos  sungor  0  fusion 

sunpor 
Eletanteti  cretine  menati." 

The  classical  reader  will  discover  in  these 
lines  an  odd  echo  of  Greek — a  kind  of  clas- 
sical rhythm  too,  but  no  construction  possi- 
ble. Were  they  spoken  by  a  person  igno- 
rant of  that  tongue  ?  Language  they  are 
not ;  but  they  are  curious  ;  and  when  peo- 
ple called  them  gibberish,  poor  Irving 
doubted  whether  this  were  not  the  very 
unpardonable  sin.  Ere  returning  now  to 
the  narrative,  we  may  just  add,  that  the 
English  utterances,  of  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
gives  a  few  specimens, — and  more  of  a 
rather  better  class  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Norton's  Life  of  the  M'Donalds,  —  M'ere 
chiefly  meagre  and  commonplace,  —  warn- 
ings and  reproofs  and  ejaculations,  te- 
diously iterated, — filling  us  with  wonder 
that  any  man  could  believe  that  the  course 
of  nature  was  interrupted  for  the  expression 
of  such  crudities. 

We  must,  however,  return  now  to  our 
narrative.  About  the  time  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  phenomena  in  Scotland, 
Irving's  doctrine  of  Christ's  human  nature 
had  begun  to  be  called  in  question  by  a  Mr. 
Cole — whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  impaled  with 
unusual  gusto — by  Messrs.  Haldane  and 
Dods,  and  finally,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
don. At  first  his  brethren  there  seem  not  to 
have  acted  in  a  very  brotherly  sjiirit ;  and 
though  some  attempt  was  afterwards  made 
at  holding  a  private  conference  with  him, 
nothing  came  of  it;  nothing,  in  fact,  ever 
does  come  of  such  conferences.  Ere  long, 
therefore,  they  brought  the  matter  again  into 
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court,  resolved  to  purge  the  Kirk  of  heresy ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  come  to  this  resolu- 
tion, than  Irving,  whose  church  stood  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  presbytery,  flatly  re- 
pudiated their  authority.  He  had  long  ex- 
alted, even  exaggerated,  the  power  of  the 
Church.  He  had  deplored  the  low  state  of 
public  opinion  on  this  head,  as  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  the  last  days.  But  no  sooner 
is  its  authority  exerted  in  opposition  ta  his 
own  opinions,  than  the  presbytery  becomes 
only  "  six  men,"  to  whom  he  never  will  sub- 
mit. It  is  the  old  story.  Ecclesiastical 
power  is  grand,  divine,  as  long  as  I  can 
wield  it  J  a  contemptible  "  six  men,"  when 
it  happens  to  differ  from  me.  We  do  not 
blame  him  more  for  his  new  discovery  than 
for  his  old  ecclesiasticism  :  both  views  are 
wrong  ;  only  the  "  six  men  "  doctrine  is  per- 
haps the  least  dangerous.  He  was  now, 
therefore,  isolated  from  his  brethren,  and 
haunted  all  the  more  by  Cardales  and  Tap- 
lins,  and  "  autocratic,  plutocratic  "  Drum- 
monds,  who  scarce  left  him  an  hour  for  calm 
reflection,  but  from  morning  till  night  kept 
up  the  subtle  intoxication  of  their  quasi- 
spiritual  incense. 

Circumstances  being  thus  favorable,  cut 
ofi  from  his  presbytery,  coldly  regarded  in 
Scotland,  nay,  openly  denounced  by  some, 
Irving  turned  to  his  God  for  comfort,  but 
unfortunately  also  to  the  Taplins  and  Drum- 
monds.  Would  not  the  miraculous  gifts,  if 
bestowed  on  some  of  his  followers,  as  on 
Campbell's,  be  a  testimony  in  his  favor, 
enough  to  cover  his  enemies  with  shame? 
Prayer-meetings,  therefore,  were  held  for 
this  purpose,  early  and  late,  and  a  generally 
unwholesome  spiritual  excitement  kept  at  a 
high  pitch,  till  the  boon  was  granted,  to 
their  exceeding  joy.  "  We  asked  for  bread," 
said  Irving ;  "  could  we  believe  that  God 
had  given  us  a  stone  ?  "  They  were  in  a  fit 
state  to  believe  anything  they  wanted  to 
believe.  Yet  at  first  he  restrained  the 
"  tongues "  to  private  assemblies.  After- 
wards he  admitted  prophecies  "in  the 
power,"  but  in  English,  into  his  morning 
prayer-meetings.  He  would  fain  still,  like 
a  sober  Scottish  minister,  keep  things  "  de- 
cently and  in  order."  But  he  was  no  longer 
master.  Murmurs  arose  among  the  gifted. 
What  right  had  he  to  silence  the  Spirit  of 
God  ?  Moreover,  unseemly  things  happened 
in  church.    As  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind,  you 


will  sometimes  witness  a  victim  rush  siletltly 
to  some  convenient  spot,  so  in  Begent 
Square  church  you  might  have  seen  in  those 
days  some  one  run  into  the  vestry  with  a 
mouthful  of  the  "tongue,"  and  explode 
when  within  its  quiet  precincts.  Irving, 
therefore,  was  forced  to  pernjit,  while  he  tried 
also  to  regulate,  these  utterances  in  public. 
Of  course  this  created  a  commotion.  A 
crowd  assembled,  noisy,  rude,  unmannerly, 
not  without  danger  of  life  even  ;  so  that  he 
j  was  glad  to  dismiss  them,  and  heart-broken 
,  next  day  to  find  the  scofi'er  sneering  through 
I  all  the  morning  papers.  It  is  a  sad,  pitiable 
I  story,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  not  the 
least  miserable  feature  of  it  was,  that  his 
best  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  pause, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  own  self-inter- 
est, which  the  brave,  true  soul  of  him  utterly 
spurned.  And  so  gradually  the  Cardales 
and  Taplins  and  Miss  Halls,  got  him  entirely 
to  themselves,  and  kept  hovering  all  day 
about  Judd  Place,  incensing  their  idol  with 
subtle  worship, — subtle  even  in  the  imper- 
tinence of  its  authoritative  rebukes  :  for  had 
the  spirit  only  flattered,  he  might  have  given 
room  to  a  doubt ;  but  the  more  it  reproved 
him,  the  more  he  kissed  the  rod.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  those  who  now  surrounded 
him  had  any  but  the  purest  motives,  or  that 
they  were  other  than  pious,  God  fearing  peo- 
ple. But  if  it  is  a  crime  to  be  silly  and  con- 
ceited, they  were  guilty,  we  do  believe,  above 
many. 

So  the  Scotch  National  Church,  Regent 
Square,  had  fallen  into  utter  distraction,* 
having  asked  a  stone,  instead  of  bread,  and 
apparently  gotten  it.  Meanwhile,  every- 
where the  horizon  was  threatening.  It  is 
with  exceeding  pain  that  we  approach  the 
closing  scenes,  and  a  measure  of  indignation 
almost  equally  shared  between  Irving's  an- 
tagonists and  his  biographer.  Of  the  latter 
we  will  speak  first,  as  it  is  the  lighter  part 
of  the  business.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  treatment  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  connection 
with  Irving.  Keeping  up  the  same  vein 
with  a  dramatic  consistency  to  the  last,  she 
is  very  indignant  that  he  did  not  interfere 
now  to  arrest  the  inevitable  course  of  events. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Irving's  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  human  nature,  yet  neither  did  he 
think  it  probably  very  dangerous.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  he 
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ought  to  havG  come  fortli  in  its  defence,  and 
that  his  not  doing  so  was  a  cowardly  shrink- 
ing "  from  the  requirements  of  his  position." 
Irving  had  written  to  him  about  it ;  and  be- 
cause his  reply  is  not  to  be  found,  she  leaves 
him  to  underlie  the  odium  of  an  ungenerous 
discourtesy.  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  Scotch 
woman,  and  might  have  known  that  the 
General  Assembly  would  not  have  recog- 
nized in  his  position  any  such  authority  as 
she  ascribes  to  it.  She  might  also  have  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Chalmers  had  a  vpry 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  powers  as  a 
theologian,  and  that  it  would  have  belied 
his  whole  character  to  have  rushed,  as  arbi- 
ter, into  a  controversy  in  which,  from  the 
very  bent  and  temper  of  his  mind,  he  was 
little  fitted  to  judge, — all  patristic  subtleties 
being  alien  to  him,  if  not  incomprehensible. 
Yet  she  has  left  the  impression  that  he  and 
Irving  were  at  one,  which  they  Avere  not, 
and  that  he  timidly  shrank  "  from  the  re- 
quirements of  his  position."  But,  indeed, 
all  the  relations  of  these  two  remarkable 
men  are  so  put  as  to  discredit  and  minify 
the  thoughtful  wisdom  of  the  Scotch  leader. 
So  it  is  from  the  beginning.  Chalmers  can- 
not understand  the  man,  whom,  neverthe- 
less, he  chose  for  his  assistant,  and  described 
as  a  Christian  grafted  on  the  stern  virtues 
of  the  ancient  Roman.  Chalmers  is  sneered 
at  as  fretting  with  a  paltry  vanity,  because 
his  own  sermon  was  kept  cooling,  while 
Irving  prayed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  read  the  longest  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
Chalmers  is  by  implication  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  discourtesy,  because  a  letter 
is  not  found  in  Irving's  despoiled  deposi- 
tories. Finally,  Chalmers  plays  the  coward, 
because  he  did  not  come  forward  either  to 
vindicate  a  doctrine  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, or  else  to  condemn  a  brother  on  whom 
he  might  yet  have  to  sit  in  judgment ;  and 
that,  too,  in  regard  to  one  of  those  subtle- 
ties on  which  he  was,  and  felt  himself,  little 
able  to  decide.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  biogra- 
phizes on  the  principle  that  he  who  is  not 
for  us — me  and  my  hero — is  against  us,  and 
is  of  course  in  the  wrong,  and  altogether 
wrong. 

For  Chalmers  is  not  the  only  victim. 
She  adopts  the  same  course  of  skilful  innu- 
endo and  elaborate  depreciation  towards 
Professor  Scott  of  Manchester.  Personally, 
we  do  not  know  Mr.  Scott,  and  have  no  in- 


terest to  defend  him.  He"  seems,  on  the 
I  whole,  to  have  come  off  only  second-best  in 
a  newspaper  encounter  with  his  clever  an- 
tagonist. But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
various  allusions  to  him  without  feeling 
that,  from  the  beginning,  she  means  to  use 
him  as  an  lago  to  her  Othello,  although  she 
gives  no  facts  in  proof  of  her  statements,  or 
none  in  which  her  hero  is  not  equally  impli- 
cated. Thus,  he  is  described  as  a  man 
"  whose  powerful,  wilful,  and  fastidious 
mind  has  produced  on  all  other  capable  minds 
an  impression  offeree  and  ability  which  no 
practical  result  has  yet  adequately  carried 
out;"  and  further,  as  "a  Scotch  proba- 
tioner, characteristically  recalcitrant,  and 
out  of  accordance  with  every  standard  but 
his  own."  Then,  by  and  by,  "  all  that  is 
apparent  of  him  through  the  long  vista  of 
years  is  a  determined  resistance  to  every 
kind  of  external  limitation,  and  fastidious 
rejection  of  all  ecclesiastical  boundary  for 
his  thoughts."  Finally,  he  appears  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  1831,  *'  with  a  cer- 
tain touch  of  chivalrous  perversity  which  is 
almost  amusing ;  "  "a  brilliant  knight- 
errant,  .  .  .  proclaiming  his  readiness,  not 
only  to  impugn  the  standards,  but  to  argue 
the  matter  with  the  Church,  and  maintain 
against  all  comers,  in  the  strength  of  an  ar- 
gumentative power  which  Irving  calls  une- 
qualled, his  solitary  daring  assault  against 
the  might  of  orthodoxy  ;  "  a  very  remarka- 
ble, illimitable  kind  of  professor,  remind- 
ing one  of  those  patients  who  feel  them- 
selves swelling  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  afraid  of  falling  over  both  sides  cf  the 
bed  at  once  ;  a  man  finical,  wilful,  bound- 
less, self-confident,  able,  but  also  barren  ; 
on  the  whole,  a  character  more  easily  de- 
scribed than  conceived.  His  friends,  through 
Mr.  Erskine,  declare  they  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  in  him  those  remarkable 
features  of  perverse  genius.  But  that 
would  not  matter,  if  there  were  facts  given 
to  substantiate  the  statement.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Scott,  in  his 
youth,  holding  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature,  which  he  had  learned  from 
Irving ;  we  find  him  thinking  the  baptism 
of  repentance  to  be  a  diff'erent  thing  from 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Irv- 
ing learnt  from  him  ;  we  find  him,  on  gen- 
eral grounds,  expecting  miraculous  gifts, 
but  for  special  reasons  doubting  the  mirac- 
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ulous  source  of  trite  commonplaces  ;  we  find 
him  believing  in  a  universal  atonement,  to 
which  Irving  also  inclined ;  we  find  him 
finally  defending  himself  by  an  appeal  from 
the  standards  to  the  Scriptures,  which  Irv- 
ing also  did  in  the  Presbytery  of  London, 
where,  moreover,  he  left  a  solemn  prophetic 
denunciation  on  them  as  "  a  court  of  anti- 
christ," because  they  held  such  appeal  to  be 
out  of  order.  The  only  point  of  difi'erence 
between  them  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
in  Mr.  Scott's  favor.  For  Irving  held  that 
his  doctrine  and  custom  accorded  with  the 
standards,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  was 
entitled  to  retain  his  church ;  in  which 
case  he  had  really  no  call  to  do  more  than 
prove  his  case  from  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that 
he  had  departed  from  those  standards,  de- 
clined to  sign  them,  gave  up  his  prospects 
in  the  Church,  and  might,  with  some  force, 
claim  a  hearing  for  the  reasons  which  con- 
strained him  to  take  such  a  step.  It  is 
easy,  by  skilful  adroitness,  to  create  a  prej- 
udice against  one  who  dealt  thus  honestly 
with  his  convictions,  whether  these  were 
right  or  wrong ;  but,  for  Irving's  own  sake, 
we  must  protest  against  such  a  course,  for  it 
creates  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against  him,  as 
if  he  could  only  be  vindicated  by  offering 
the  Scotts  and  Chalmerses  a  sacrifice  to  his 
manes. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  it  is  at  once  painful  to  follow 
them  in  the  course  they  took,  and  diflicult 
to  see  what  other  they  could  have  taken. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  kind  of  heresy-panic 
abroad  in  the  Scotch  Church  at  this  time — a 
pious  stampede,  forgetting  in  sheer  fright 
alike  judgment  and  mercy.  The  moderate 
party,  afraid  of  all  that  is  not  decorous  and 
respectable,  eagerly  seized  on  any  dogmatic 
flaw  in  those  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  dull  religious  decorum.  The  evangelicals, 
on  the  other  hand,  trembled  lest  their  ear- 
nest religious  life  might  be  discredited  by 
an  alliance  with  errors  in  doctrine,  which 
the  Scotch  people  would  not  tolerate.  Both 
>vere  thus  united  in  intense  dread  of  heresy, 
and  forgot  that  Campbell  and  Irving  were 
better  and  more  spiritual  servants  of  Christ 
when  they  deposed  them  than  when  they 
had  ordained  them.  But  matters  in  Regent 
Square  had  fallen  into  sad  unprofitable  dis- 
order.    Scotch  elders,  therefore,  so  loyal 
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hitherto,  began  to  complain,  to  entreat,  td 
withdraw ;  to  Irving's  great  sorrow,  but 
nowise  moving  him  from  his  adopted  path. 
A  grand,  heroic  faith,  thinks  Mrs.  Oliphant 
— the  heart-broken,  but  brokenly  living  on 
according  to  its  convictions,  with  grief  de-  ]| 
vouring  it,  and  ruin  before  it.  Yes,  if  there 
be  any  reality  to  believe  in  and  die  for.  But 
what  if  it  be  a  mere  will-o'-wisp,  which  a 
man  of  common  insight  ought  to  have  seen 
through  ?  Is  it  all  one, — faith  in  a  living 
God,  and  in  a  mere  mumbo-jumbo  ?  Sensi- 
ble people  reckon  there  is  a  difference  ;  but 
it  is  not  recognized  in  this  loyal  biography, 
though  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  both  a  sensible  and 
an  able  writer.  At  any  rate,  the  trustees  of 
Irving's  church  held  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  worship  there  according  to  the  sim- 
ple forms  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Surely, 
he  would  not  force  them  to  take  steps  as 
disagreeable  to  them  as  to  him  ;  so  they 
urged  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  Taplins' 
and  Cardales'  prophesying,  or  at  least  to 
keep  them  in  the  vestry,  or,  if  that  might 
not  be,  to  use  them  only  on  week  days  ; 
really  showing  a  deal  of  forbearance,  and 
willing  to  make  any  reasonable  compromise 
of  the  matter.  Irving  asked  for  some  days 
to  consider  the  question,  but  on  the  Sunday 
after,  announced  that.  "  probably  the  doors 
of  the  church  would  be  closed  against  him 
during  the  week  .  .  .  because  he  refused  to 
allow  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be 
silenced."  Further,  he  told  his  audience  to 
come  to  church  there  no  more,  since  "  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  been  cast  out,  and  none 
could  prosper  who  came  to  worship  there." 
Of  course  Irving  believed  what  he  said  ;  but 
clearly  it  was  a  begging  of  the  question,  and 
was  fitted  to  irritate  the  trustees,  who  never 
meant  any  such  thing.  Nor  were  they  likely 
to  be  mollified  when  he  wrote  to  them  shortly 
after  :  *'  I*do  you  solemnly  to  wit,  men  and 
brethren,  before  Almighty  God,  that  whoso- 
ever lifteth  up  a  finger  against  the  work 
which  is  proceeding  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
under  my  pastoral  care,  is  rising  up  against 
the  Holy  Ghost."  With  such  a  wrong- 
headed  infallibility  it  was  diflUcult  to  deal; 
but  the  presbytery  was  the  proper  court  to 
determine  the  matter.  So  Irving  had  to 
appear  there,  at  the  bar  of  the  "  six  men,'* 
for  the  trust-deed  authorized  them  to  act  on 
appeal  from  the  elders  or  trustees  ;  and  one 
cannot  read  the  trial  without  admiration  of 
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the  high-toned  nobleness  of  his  soul,  con-  | 
trastcd  with  the  hard,  petty,  and  at  times 
ungenerous  spirit  of  his  judges.  In  its 
judicial  capacity,  a  presbytery  is  a  singular 
anomaly  in  British  jurisprudence.  It  is  at 
once  judge,  jury,  prosecutor,  and  advocate. 
It  has  cumbrous  antiquated  forms,  and  yet 
allows  the  wildest  irregularities.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  seems  to  have  been  terribly  disen- 
chanted by  her  first  look  into  its  procedure. 
Probably  she  would  be  equally  astonished 
could  she  retire  with  a  jury,  and  listen  to 
the  grounds  on  which  decisions  are  often 
come  to  by  that  palladium  of  British  free- 
dom. Yet,  on  the  whole,  both  are  valuable 
institutions,  helpful  to  justice  and  fair  play 
in  their  way.  Not  that  we'  agree  with  the 
verdict  of  the  presbytery  in  this  case.  There 
had  been  irregularity,  iDUt  not  illegality,  in 
Regent  Square.  There  is  no  statute  forbid- 
ding prophecy  in  the  Scotch  Church ;  nor  is 
custom  so  uniform  as  to  allow  no  room  for 
such  exercises.  *' The  men"  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  many  during  late  revivals, 
have  done  quite  as  extravagant  things  even 
in  this  day.  But  what  could  the  presbytery 
do  with  one  so  sublime  and  impracticable  ? 
We  pity  them  ;  and  yet,  when  we  remember 
the  man,  so  earnest,  so  spiritual,  so  loving, 
so  abundant  in  labors,  so  fruitful  in  every 
good  work,  oh,  surely,  some  means  might, 
ought  to  have  been  devised,  by  which  this 
holy  and  beautiful  vessel  would  have  been 
retained  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
which  he  loved.  We  fancy  we  would  tol- 
erate a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  have  an 
Edward  Irving  among  us  to-day. 

So  he  departed  from  Regent  Square  to 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  where  Owen  taught  phil- 
anthropic indfidelity,  and  then  to  West's 
Picture  Gallery  in  Newman  Street,  where 
the  prophets  organized  a  new  church  system 
for  him.  But  he  was  not  yet  done  with 
suffering.  In  Scotland,  the  Assembly  of 
1831,  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  had  instructed 
its  presbyters,  if  he  ever  appeared  among 
them,  to  see  to  his  doctrine  about  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  He  never  did  appear  among 
them,  and  so  they  might  have  let  him  alone 
among  his  angels  in  Newman  Street.  True, 
they  still  had,  in  virtue  of  his  ordination  by 
them,  a  shadowy  responsibility.  They  were 
entitled  to  take  action  ;  but  what  call  was 
there,  since  no  one  regarded  him  now  as  a 
clergyman  of  their  Church  ?  However,  the 
heresy-panic  was  strong ;  and  though  sor- 
row was  breaking  his  heart,  fear  is  always 
pitiless,  and  never  can  understand  that  for- 
bearance may  be  highest  faithfulness.  So 
his  beloved  and  honored  Church  of  Scotland 
put  her  heel  upon  him — perhaps  the  bitterest 


thing  he  ever  had  to  bear.  We  have  no 
heart  to  go  through  the  details  of  this  sec- 
ond trial.  At  first,  we  believe,  he  was 
reluctant  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  and  was  only  persuaded 
to  go' by  the  **  prophets,"  who  had  an  object 
to  accomplish  in  formally  sundering  the  con- 
nection between  him  and  the  Cluirch  of  his 
fathers.  Go,  at  any  rate,  he  did,  and  had 
his  doctrine  condemned  by  a  tribunal  of 
plain  country  ministers,  little  able  to  de- 
cide on  such  a  matter.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant 
might  have  remembered  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  carried  the  matter  by  appeal 
to  the  higher  courts,  and  thus  gotten  what 
"  general  council  "  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  to  off'er.  If  a  suitor  is  cast  in  the 
Sheriff"  or  County  Court,  we  do  not  blame 
his  country  for  judging  high  matters  in  sec- 
ond-rate judicatories  ;  for  we  know  he  may 
bring  his  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  if  he 
choose.  Irving,  however,  was  certainly  con- 
demned as  holding  opinions  which  in  fact 
he  anathematized.  Both  he  and  his  judges 
believed  in  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ. 
Both  also  believed  in  his  having  a  *'  fellow- 
feeling  of  all  our  infirmities,  but  without 
sin."  The  only  question  between  them  was, 
Whether  the  sinlessness  of  our  Lord's  hu- 
man nature,  belonged  to  its  constitution,  or 
to  the  superadded  grace  of  the  Spirit.  Irv- 
ing held  the  latter  view — perhaps  an  error, 
but  hardly  one  to  call  for  deposition  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  God.  Deposed,  however, 
he  was  ;  for  the  Commission  of  Assembly, 
transgressing,  as  it  has  too  often  done,  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction,  had  virtually  or- 
dered him  to  be  condemned.  Readers  who 
may  turn  to  the  report  of  his  trial,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  read,  through  blinding  tears, 
the  pathetic  reminiscence  in  which  he  in- 
dulges when  he  recalls  to  mind,  as  he  stood 
at  the  bar,  that  this  was  the  place  where  he 
had  been  baptized,  where  he  first  sat  down 
at  the  communion-table,  and  where  he  had 
been  ordained  by  his  fellow-presbyters,  who 
now,  alas  !  in  the  name  of  the  same  Christ, 
were  about  so  different  a  work.  We  scarce 
know  what  to  say  about  it.  Mere  panic- 
fear  was  at  the  root  of  it  —  decorous 
moderatism  coldly  condemning,  and  timid 
evangelicalism  vehemently  urging,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  partake  of  heresy; 
altogether  showing  more  ecclesiasticism 
than  Christianity.  And  yet  what  can  be 
done  with  a  sublime^  wrong-headedness, 
piously  submitting  to  its  Drummonds  and 
Taplins?  What  can  be  done  now,  but  to 
lament  that  something  else  was  not,  at  least, 
intelligently  tried  to  be  done  ? 

After  his  deposition,  Irving  remained  for 
a  short  time  in  Dumfriesshire,  preaching  to 
vast  congregations  in  his  native  glens  and 
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churchyo.rds — preaching  daily  to  some  ten 
thousand  people  with  that  rich  and  powerful 
voice,  which  was  not  only  a  mighty  sound, 
but  a  far  mightier  spell.  On  his  return  to 
London,  Mrs.  Oliphant  represents  him  as 
having  been  anew  deposed  by  the  Newman 
Street  authorities,  which  is  an  unintentional 
mistake  on  her  part.  The  prophets  had  in- 
deed already  determined  that  his  Scotch  or- 
dination, though  valid,  was  inferior  to  theirs, 
and  that  their  angels  must  get  the  authority 
of  direct  inspiration.  Probably  they  would 
have  required  him  to  go  through  a  new  form, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  deposed  by  his  pres- 
bytery. But  this  act  seemed  to  clear  the 
way  for  their  operations.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  laid  aside  from  preaching, 
but  only  from  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  even  that  for  only  a  very  short  time. 
We  quote  an  account  of  the  matter  from  a 
letter  of  his  own,  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion : — 

"April  (probably  5),  1833. 

"  On  the  Lord's  day  before  the  last,  when, 
as  usual  during  the  forenoon  service,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  receive  into  the  church  the  child 
of  one  of  the  members,  .  .  .  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  his  apostle  arrested  my  hand,  saying 
that  we  must  tarry  for  awhile.  Though  I 
wist  not  wherefore  this  was  done,  I  obeyed, 
and  desired  the  parent  to  postpone  it.  Then 
the  Lord  further  signified  it  was  his  will  we 
should  know,  and  the  whole  church  should 
feel,  that  we  were  without  ordinances,  to  the 
end  we  might  altogether  feel  our  destitute 
condition,  and  cry  to  him  for  the  ordinances 
from  heaven.  Then  I  discerned  that  he  had 
indeed  acknowledged  the  act  of  the  fleshly 
church  in  taking  away  the  fleshly  thing  ;  and 
that  he  was  minded,  in  his  grace,  to  take  us 
under  his  own  care,  and  constitute  us  into  a 
church  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls." 

Such  is  Irving's  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. One  sees  in  it  the  faithful  consistency 
of  a  mind  that  failed  not  in  its  logic,  but  only 
in  its  intuitions.  Granted  the  foundation, 
and  all  was  clear  and  consequent,  even  beau- 
tiful. As  to  those  who  imposed  their  au- 
thority thus  on  him,  we  may  fairly  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  same  principle.  They,  too, 
were  quite  consistent.  But  they  might  have 
felt  that  there  was  a  heartlessness  in  their 
silliness,  when  in  the  hour  of  his  great  sor- 
row they  thus,  even  for  a  moment,  endorsed 
the  bitter  sentence  under  which  he  groaned. 
And  although  not  forbidden  to  preach — hap- 
pily he  had  an  authority  for  doing  that  above 
either  kirk  or  prophet— it  is  certain  his  elo- 
quent voice  was  often  silenced,  while  the 
Drummonds  and  Taplins  edified  the  church 
by  such  strains  as  these,  uttered  "in  the 
power,"  but  certainly  not  of  brains : — 


"  Oh,  oh,  she  shall  replenish  the  earth  I 
Oh,  oh,  she  shall  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it,  and  subdue  it !  "  or  these  : — 

"  x\h  !  Sanballat  Sanballat,  Sanballat,  the 
Horonite,  the  Moabite,  the  Ammonite  !  Ah  ! 
confederate,  confederate,  confederate  with 
the  Horonite  !  Ah  !  look  ye  to  it,  look  ye 
to  it !  " 

And  poor  Irving  sat  silent,  and  reverently 
sufiered  their  rebukes,  being  often  *'  in  er- 
ror," and  forped  to  acknowledge  it,  for  he  was 
not  "  accounted  worthy  "  to  enjoy  the  gift 
himself,  for  which  we  at  any  rate  are  pro- 
foundly thankful,  seeing  that  God  had 
granted  him  another  of  considerably  greater 
moment. 

The  sick  Hon  had  got  his  last  kick  from 
the  thistle-eater  ;  but  he  took  it  meekly,  as 
precious  ointment.  Ere  long  sent  down  to 
Scotland  by  these  "  Sanballat  "  prophets,  he 
caught  cold,  which  settled  on  his  chest. 
Weary,  worn,  hopeless,  he  drooped  and 
bowed  his  head  when  he  returned.  But  they 
would  not  let  him  alone.  In  very  silliness, 
we  believe,  they  haunted  his  house,  and  wore 
him  out  with  their  babblement,  not  seeing 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  him.  We 
confess  to  a  choking  sense  of  mingled  scorn 
and  grief  as  we  read  this  part  of  the  story. 
But  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict  the 
report  that  his  last  journey  to  Scotland  was 
by  order  of  the  prophets,  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  medical  advisers.  Against  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  it  was,  but  not  by  com- 
mand of  "  the  power."  An  utterance  had 
indeed  been  given  that  he  should  return  and 
order  matters  in  Scotland  ;  but  within  a  week 
it  was  countermanded,  "  because  he  was  not 
fit  to  do  the  Lord's  work  there  " — probably 
not  having  "  the  tongues,"  poor  man,  but 
only  intellect,  eloquence,  and  lofty  faith  and 
piety.  Go,  however,  he  did,  alone,  in  weak- 
ness— going  home  to  die.  His  journey  is 
recorded  in  a  series  of  letters,  chiefly  to  his 
wife — holy,  human,  tender  epistles,  with  a 
strange  delusive  hope  in  them,  unspeakably 
tragic,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  fateful  shadow 
to  be  following  step  by  step.  Yet  he  reached 
Glasgow,  even  preached  there,  and  then  at 
length  lay  down  to  rise  no  more.  There  ex- 
ists a  tender  record  of  his  "  last  hours  " — a 
testimony  of  love  and  sorrow  which  one  reads 
half-blinded  with  tears.  Two  or  three  let- 
ters also  were  printed  for  his  congregation, 
written  to  them  in  those  dying  days,  which 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  printed — why,  we  do 
not  know.  Substantially  they  describe  the 
same  man  as  we  have  seen  him  throughout 
— a  true,  loving,  faithful  spirit,  whose  whole 
life,  through  all  its  delusive  splendors,  said 
plainly,  "  Whether  I  live,  I  live  unto  the 
Lord ; "  and  whose  last  words  were, 
"  Whether  I  die,  I  die  unio  the  Lord." 
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and  for  the  Army  and  Navy.    Also  a  list  of 
articles  especially  useful,  which  the  Military 
I  WISH  I  could  give  you,  dear  doctor,  a  j  Committee  had  sent  with  a  notice  that  in 
picture  of  what  was  done  in  Brookline  last  |  the  Military  Hall  all  articles  would  be  boxed. 
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Sunday.  .  From  that  you  might  imagine 
what  was  done  in  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. If  I  write  down  what  I  saw  in 
one  family,  it  may  (like  Sterne's  picture  of 
the  Single  Captive)  suggest  the  scene  to 
your  imagination. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  a  gentleman 
came  in  haste  to  say  that  the  President  had 
sent  a  telegram  to  Boston,  asking  for  all  the 
surgeons  in  Massachusetts,  who  could  possi- 
bly be  spared ;  and  for  as  much  lint,  band- 
ages, hospital  stores,  sheets,  and  clothing 
for  the  wounded,  as  could  be  got  ready  and 
sent  off  before  night.  That  this  had  been 
sent  out  to  Mr.  Blake,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  communicated  to  the  congre- 
gations as  they  assembled  for  Divine  Wor- 
ship ;  and  that  they  should  then  be  dis- 
missed to  their  homes  to  get  ready  whatever 
they  could  and  send  to  the  railway  station. 

Immediately  one  of  the  ladies  went  to  Dr. 
Salisbury  to  get  instructions,  and  I  went  to 
Mr.  Field's  store  to  get  cloth  for  bandages. 
In  the  street  was  Mr.  Twitchell,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  Railroad,  who  had 
sent  for  Mr.  F.  Mr.  T.  would  send  a  train 
to  carry  whatever  should  be  ready  at  half- 
past  five. 

I  got  a  piece  of  cloth  as  soon  as  the  store 
was  opened,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
wliole  stock  was  bought  by  others.  On  the 
way  I  met  Dr.  Francis  riding  to  notify  the 
Military  Committee.  Having  done  this  he 
hastened  to  Boston  to  offer  his  services,  and 
was  sent  to  Washington  at  once. 

At  home  all  the  dispensaljle  shirts,  under- 
clothing, and  pieces  of  linen  and  cotton  had 
been  ferretted  out.  Tables  were  spread  out, 
and  the  whole  family,  leaving  household 
business  till  night,  was  hard  at  work.  The 
cloth  I  had  bought  was  warranted  not  to 
shrink,  so  the  folk  immediately  went  to 
work  to  cut  it  into  lengths,  from  four  to 
nine  yards,  and  to  tear  it  longitudinally  into 
strips  of  two  and  a  half  and  three  inches 
wide.  Flatirons,  dictionaries  in  all  lan- 
guages, concordances,  and  even  a  Bible  or 
two,  were  made  use  of  to  hold  firm  the 
strips  drawn  under  them  and  rolled  hard. 

At  the  hour  for  Morning  Service  these 
prayers  were  read :  For  the  President  and 
all  in  Authority  ;  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded, 


The  congregation  was  then  dismissed.  It 
was  very  small,  as  most  people  had  heard 
what  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Three 
ladies  joined  our  party  and  an  additional 
table  was  nt&de  ready. 

While  hard  at  work,  further  supplies  of 
cloth,  which  had   been  shrunk  and  dried, 

were  brought  in.      One  piece  by  Mr. 

who  had*  passed  it  through  the  wringing- 
machine  with  his  own  hands.  A  neighbor 
came  in  and  was  supplied  with  material  for 
a  dozen  bandages.  A  few  minutes  only 
were  allowed  for  a  **  hasty  "  lunch,  and  then 
the  work  went  on  industriously  till  near  six 
o'clock. 

Messengers  on  foot  and  in  express  wag- 
ons came  occasionally  and  carried  away  what 
was  ready.  At  four,  I  took  a  load  of  band- 
ages to  the  Military  Hall.  More  than  one 
hundred  persons  were  there,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  at  work  packing.  Twenty- 
five  boxes  were  filling  at  one  time.  Men 
and  boys  in  their  shirt  sleeves  were  working 
against  time.  A  constant  stream  of  articles 
was  coming  up-stairs,  and  boxes  going  down. 
The  goods  were  classified  as  far  as  possible. 
Lint  in  boxes  by  itself;  bandages  in  others  5 
shirts  in  others  ;  dressing-gowns,  drawers, 
pieces  of  linen,  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  etc., 
etc.  Wines,  brandies,  jellies,  etc.,  etc.  A 
list  was  kept  as  well  as  could  be,  of  the 
boxes  and  contents.  All  were  marked, 
"  For  the  AVounded  Soldiers,  care  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton, D.C." 

At  the  Railway  Station  near  us,  the  whole 
area  was  filled  with  wagons  from  Roxbury 
(two  or  three  miles  off),  bringing  more  than 
three  hundred  boxes  of  stores,  which  busy 
hands  were  transferring  to  baggage-cars. 

From  our  house,  with  the  assistance  men- 
tioned, were  sent  two  hundred  good  bandages, 
averaging  seven  and  a  half  yards  in  length. 
The  Brookline  contribution  was  one  hundred 
and  seven  large  boxes,  and  was  sent  away  be- 
fore sundown.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
the  work  of  about  eight  hours,  in  a  town  con- 
taining six  to  seven  hundred  voters,  and  from 
which  boxes  of  similar  articles  have  fre- 
quently been  sent  before,  and  are  still  going 
out.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  the  only 
requisition  from  Washington  was  for  thirty 
surgeons, — and  that, the  call  for  supplies  was 
from  the  Sanitary  Committee  in  Boston. 
But  we  worked  under  the  opinion  that  the 
President  himself  had  called  to  us.  Truly 
"  The  King's  name  is  a  power  of  strength." 
See  from  this,  dear  Father  Abraham,  how 
safely  you  may  depend  upon  your  people ! 
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From  The  Spectator. 
LIFE   OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING.* 

Unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  this 
work,  when  completed,  will  both  achieve 
popularity  and  deserve  it.  It  is  written  in 
a  thoroughly  unpretending  manner,  free 
from  the  afl'ectation  and  impertinence  by 
which  much  of  our  biographical  literature 
of  the  present  day  is  overrun,  while  the 
selections  from  Washington  Irving's  Diary 
and  Correspondence  are  so  chosen  as  always 
to  help  the  narrative  without  wearing  the 
appearance  of  being  inserted  to  relieve  the 
author.  The  present  volume  extends  to 
1820,  and  embraces  that  period  of  Irving's 
life  which  is  the  most  interesting  to  English- 
men, for  it  was  then  that  he  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  England,  was  introduced 
to  various  English  celebrities,  and  wrote  the 
well  known  "  Sketch  Book."  The  subse- 
quent period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  wrote 
his  longer  works  and  filled  the  post  of  Min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Madrid,  is,  in  some 
sense,  the  more  important  of  the  two  ;  but, 
in  our  own  minds,  the  name  of  Washington 
Irving  will  always  be  associated,  not  with 
the  Court  of  Spain,  with  the  Life  of  Colum- 
bus, or  with  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  but  with 
the  names  of  Walter  Scott  and  Shakspeare, 
with  "  Little  Britain,"  with  the  "  Pride  of 
the  Village,"  and  with  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

He  was  born  at  New  York,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1783,  the  eighth  son  of  William 
L-ving,  a  native  of  the  Orkneys,  and  de- 
scendant of  a  very  ancient  Scotch  family, 
whose  arms  he  carried.  The  father  settled 
at  New  York  in  1763,  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  was  a  staunch  Whig.  All  his 
family  were  brought  up  in  the  same  princi- 
ples, though  in  the  mind  of  his  youngest 
son  other  forces  were  at  work  which  modi- 
fied the  paternal  creed.  Irving  received  no 
collegiate  education :  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  entered  in  an  attorney's  oilice  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  ho  still  considered  the  law  in  the  light 
of  his  ostensible  profession.  In  the  year 
1804,  however,  his  health  became  so  delicate 
that  he  was  advised  to  pay  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, and  he  accordingly  passed  two  years 
in  Franco,  Italy,  and  England.  He  had 
already  tried  his  hand  at  composition  in  a 
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series  of  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Morning  Chronicle,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Jonathan  Oldstyles,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  And  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  with  his  health  re-established, 
but  without  any  stronger  inclination  than 
before  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  a  friend  named  Paulding,  and 
his  brother  Peter,  brought  out  "  Salma- 
gundi," a  collection  of  humorous  essays  and 
farcical  tales,  which  in  his  nephew's  opinion 
contain  the  germs  of  the  "  Sketch  Book," 
and  "  Knickerbocker."  "  Salmagundi  " 
created  a  sensation;  and  Irving,  yielding 
more  and  more  every  day  to  the  impulse 
which  drew  him  towards  literature,  followed 
up  this  success  by  his  burlesque  history  of 
New  York,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
David  Knickerbocker.  This  was  published 
in  1810,  and  established  the  author's  repu- 
tation upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  however,  was  a  little 
addicted  to  indiscriminate  praise,  observing 
that  he  had  never  read  anything  so  closely 
resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Swift.  In  the 
same  year,  Irving  finally  abandoned  the 
law,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  who,  on  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Irving, 
in  1807,  had  succeeded  to  the  business. 
Washington,  however,  was  only  a  sleeping 
partner,  the  arrangement  having  been  com- 
pleted solely  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  literary  avocations  undisturbed. 
In  1813  he  became  editor  of  the  AnalecUc 
Magazine,  and  during  the  war  with  England 
acted  as  military  secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  In  1815  he  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, on  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  shortly 
after  this  date  his  career  as  a  professional 
author  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  In 
the  year  1818,  when  he  was  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  his  firm  became  bank- 
rupt, and  he  was  thrown  upon  his  pen  for  a 
livelihood.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
scarcely  regretted  the  change,  for  he  refused 
a  permanant  appointment  in  the  American 
Navy  Board  worth  about  £600  a  year,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  interrupt  his  lit- 
erary pursuits.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that 
he  felt  the  true  literary  distaste  for  anything 
like  regular  work.  He  loved,  he  said,  to 
leave  his  mind  to  itself,  and  to  write  only 
when  the  impulse  seized  him.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  declined  an  offer  made  him 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  editorship  of  a 
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projected  Tory  paper  in  Edinburgh,  worth 
"£500  a  year  certain."  He  did  not  base 
his  refusal  upon  any  difference  of  politics, 
but  he  said  he  had  a  general  dislike  to  all 
politics,  and  more  especially  that  "  he  was 
averse  to  being  subjected  to  regular  applica- 
tion, and  local  confinement."  Irving  there- 
fore voluntarily  embraced  the  profession  of 
letters  in  its  most  precarious  and  unsettled 
form  :  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  his 
desires  were  sufSciently  moderate  and  his 
habits  sufficiently  methodical,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  life  without  any 
serious  embarrassments. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Irving  saw  a 
good  deal  of  English  literary  society  :  Scott, 
Disraeli,  Campbell,  Gifford,  Southey,  and 
Hallam  were  frequently  to  be  met  with  at 
Murray's,  who  held  a  levee  from  two  to  five 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  Irving  had  the 
entree.  Jefirey  he  had  already  met  in 
America  ;  and  Leslie,  the  artist,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  former 
European  tour,  was  now  one  of  his  constant 
associates.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  the  English  publication  of 
the  "  Sketch  Book,"  v/hich  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  Murray  for  £200,  and  Irving, 
in  return,  has  left  us  a  charming  picture  of 
Scott's  life  at  Abbotsford,  and  a  warm  testi- 
mony to  his  hospitable  and  generous  charac- 
ter. Being  relieved  from  immediate  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  by  the  sale  of  the 
"  Sketch  Book,"  which  had  produced  him  a 
considerable  sura  in  America  besides  the 
£200  from  Murray,  Irving  set  out  for 
France,  and  at  this  point  in  his  career  the 
present  volume  is  concluded. 

The  disposition  of  Irving  was  evidently 
gentle  and  afiectionate.  From  a  disappoint- 
ment which  he  experienced  in  early  life  he 
seems  never  to  have  entirely  recovered.  A 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  died 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  of  the  profound 
impression  which  this  loss  created  on  his 
mind  we  see  numerous  traces  in  his  writings. 
He  hated  criticism  because  it  compelled  him 
to  find  fault ;  and  for  all  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  he  was  ever  ready  to  make 
allowance.  With  this  amiable  and  charita- 
ble nature  he  combined  a  warm  imagination 
and  a  large  capacity  of  veneration.  While 
his  reason  taught  him  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  best  adapted  to  his  native  land, 
his  fancy  loved  to  linger  on  the  majesty  of 


hereditaiy  monarchy,  on  the  charm  of  illus- 
trious descent,  and  the  moral  power  exer- 
cised by  ancient  institutions.  When  he 
contemplates  the  family  mansion  of  *'  Mr. 
Bull,"  he  finds  that  there  is  *'  something  in 
its  appearance  that  is  exceedingly  poetical 
and  picturesque,  and  that  as  long  as  it  can 
be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  he  should 
tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict  of  tastes  and  opinions."  When 
he  walks  beneath  the  elms  of  Charlcote 
Park,  they  remind  him  "  of  the  long  settled 
dignity  and  proudly  concentrated  indepen- 
dence of  an  ancient  family ;  "  and  he  quotes 
with  secret  sympathy,  though  with  affected 
censure,  the  remark  of  "  an  aristocratic 
friend,  who  thanked  Heaven  that,  although 
money  could  do  much  with  stone  and  mor- 
tar, there  was  no  such  thing  as  suddenly 
building  up  an  avenue  of  oaks."  The  same 
spirit  is  observable  in  "The  Country  Church," 
where  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the 
nobleman's  family  and  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  tradesman  which,  were  it  to  appear 
in  any  Tory  newspaper  of  the  present  day, 
would  be  howled  down  with  execrations. 
We  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bright,  on  whom  experience  of  aristo- 
cratic society  seems  to  have  made  a  contrary 
impression.  When  he  finds  what  an  accom- 
plished American  had  to  say  on  this  question 
forty  years  ago,  he  may  possibly  reconsider 
his  verdict. 

It  is  said  that  the  pathos  of  Washington 
{'Irving  was  more  appreciated  by  his  own 
countrymen  than  his  humor.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  say  his  humor 
is  more  valued  than  his  pathos.  Not  that 
the  latter  is  not  quite  genuine,  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  the  scenes  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  produced  the  most  pathetic  effects, 
such  as  "  The  Pride  of  the  Village,"  "  The 
Widow  and  her  Son,"  and  "  Rural  Funer- 
als," are  the  work  rather  of  a  spectator  who 
appreciates  the  beauty,  than  of  a  sympathizer 
who  feels  the  sting,  of  the  sorrow  which  he 
paints.  There  is,  we  think,  more  real  feel- 
ing in  the  description  of  the  three  school- 
boys going  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
which  occurs  in  "  The  Stage  Coach,"  than 
in  any  one  of  the  af)ove  mentioned  pieces. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  Irving  never 
wholly  conquered  that  propensity  to  florid 
diction  which  is  characteristic  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  that,  although  he  wields  the 
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English  language  with  such  rare  fluency  and 
facility  that  the  fault  very  generally  escapes 
us,  it  occasionally  mars  the  full  effect  of 
some  of  his  most  touching  passages. 

In  humor,  however,  Washington  Irving 
has,  in  our  judgment,  few  superiors.  It  is 
true  that  as  he  has  written  much  less  his 
merits  are  less  known,  and  likely  to  continue 
less  known,  than  the  essayists  with  whom 
we  rank  him  ;  but  in  pure  humor  he  is  equal 
to  either  Addison  or  Goldsmith.  He  wants 
the  critical  powers  of  the  one  writer,  and 
the  vigor  of  the  other  ;  but  in  playful,  kindly 
fun  he  is  surpassed  by  neither.  Of  the  two 
he  is  the  more  like  Addison  ;  for  there  is  in 
Goldsmith,  though  it  is  generally  overlooked 
by  his  critics,  a  vein  of  bitterness  and  an 
earnestness  of  sarcasm  which  are  never 
manifested  by  Addison.  The  difference  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  lives.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
wonderful  that  Goldsmith  should  have  been 
bitter.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  so  many 
have  failed  to  see  it.  Now,  in  Irving,  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  this  feeling.  His  satire, 
if  satire  it  can  be  called,  is  sunshiny  and 
friendly.  With  a  perfectly  well-balanced 
mind,  a  naturally  fine  taste,  and  undisturbed 
by  either  passions  or  prejudices,  he  notes 
the  little  oddities  and  eccentricities  of  his 
friends  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  but  not  at 
all  with  the  eye  of  a  censor.  Those  who 
would  see  how  like  he  is  to  Addison  should 
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read  all  his  five  papers  upon  Christmas, 
especially  noticing  the  description  of  the 
Parson's  sermon  upon  Christmas  day,  and 
his  argument  upon  the  text  of  the  carol  at 
the  Christmas  dinner:  the  paper  on  Little 
Britain :  and  "  The  Boar's  Head  in  East- 
cheap."  With  these  they  should  compare 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  Nos.  402,  481,  and  568  on  Coffee 
Houses,  and  the  Tory  fox-hunter  in  the 
Freeholder.  Between  these  the  resemblance 
is  most  striking,  not  only  in  the  thought, 
but  in  the  very  turn  of  the  sentences.  On 
graver  subjects  also  we  may  see  a  great  sim- 
ilarity. Irving's  "  Westminster  Abbey  "  is 
far  more  ornamental  and  rhetorical  than 
Addison's  papers  on  the  subject :  yet  the 
reflections  of  the  two  men  run  nearly  in  the 
same  groove.  Both  reflect  placidly  on  the 
short-livedness  of  earthly  grandeur,  and 
the  pettiness  of  earthly  enmities  which  must 
all  end  in  a  little  dust,  and  must  all  some 
day  be  forgotten.  This,  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  said,  is  about  the  level  at  which  Addi- 
son moralizes :  and  it  is  the  level  also  of 
Washington  Irving.  We  are  very  far  from 
saying  that  Irving  is  indebted  to  Addison. 
For,  humor,  at  all  events,  is  a  thing  which 
no  man  can  copy.  But  we  say  simply  that 
if  called  upon  to  name  the  English  writer 
to  which  the  "Sketch  Book"  makes  the 
nearest  approach,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
name  Addison. 


The  Previous  Question. —  I  send  for 
registry  the  following  letter  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Times,  and  sugfrest  to  your  parlia- 
mentary correspondents  tluit  the  appearance  of 
a  few  short  essays  on  English  constitutional 
forms  would  at  this  time  be  verv  appropriate  in 
the  i)af;cs  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  if  well  selected, 
and  written  with  brevity,  ouglit  to  pay  republi- 
cation. 

"  THE  'previous   QUESTION.* 

*  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times, — 

"  Sir, — The  '  Previous  Question  *  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  the  readers  of  the  debates.  It 
is  periodically  explained  with  more  or  less  of 
perspicuity  in  answer  to  some  appeal  like  that 
of  your  correspondent  '  B.  N.  C  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  it  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  bo  able  to 
make  the  matter  perfectly  clear. 

"  We  must  assume  that  there  is  a  motion 
before  the  House  of  Commons — some  truism — 
as  for  instance,  'It  is  desirable  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion.' No  one  disputes  the  truth  of  that  propo- 
sition in   tho  abstract,   but  it  is  fult  that   if 


adopted  by  the  House  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  command  to  Ministers  to  make  a  reduction 
which  they  feel  it  would  be  impolitic  to  do. 
There  being  a  general  feeling  in  the  House  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  come  to  a  vote  which 
may  be  misunderstood,  the  'previous  question  * 
— which  has  been  devised  to  meet  sucli  a  case — 
is  resorted  to.  A  member  who  moves  the  '  pre- 
vious question  '  says  in  effect  this  :  '  Before  the 
Speaker  puts  the  motion  to  the  vote,  I  call  upon 
him  to  ask  the  House  the  previous  question, 
whether  the  House  wishes  the  motion  to  be  put 
at  all.*  The  Speaker  asks  this  question  in  the 
following  form  :  '  That  that  qucsfion  bo  now 
put, — as  many  as  are  of  that  ojjinion  say 
"Aye;"  of  the  contrary  opinion,  say  "No."' 
If  those  who  wish  the  House  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  resolution  (tho  Ayes)  are  in  a 
majority,  it  is  put  to  tho  vote  ;  if  those  of  an 
opposite  opinion  (the  Noes)  are  in  a  majority, 
the  resolution  is  not  put,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Your  obedient  servant,  R." 

S.  F.  Cresvvell. 
The  School,  Tonbridgc,  Kent. 

— Notes  and  Queries. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.      WILFORD'S   WIFE. 

.  It  was  twilight.  Though  the  weather 
was  not  cold,  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  pleas- 
ant drawing-room  of  Mr.  Fuller's  cottage 
at  Grilling  Abbots.  The  doctor  had  him- 
self given  ordqrs  for  the  fire,  finding  his 
daughter  shivering  and  weak.  So,  close  to 
the  hearth,  on  a  low  chair,  holding  her 
sleeping  child  in  her  arms,  sat  Violet*  She 
had  been  reading  until  the  daylight  had 
faded,  and  her  eyes  ached  too  much,  or  were 
too  full  of  tears,  for  her  to  continue.  It  is 
needless  to  say  from  what  book  Violet,  in 
her  deep  afiliction,  was  seeking  consolation 
and  support.  Faint  with  suffering,  she 
leant  upon  the  religion  which  had  been  the 
treasured  possession  of  her  whole  life,  and 
found  the  strength  to  endure,  and  the  pa- 
tience and  comfort  of  which  her  want  was 
so  immediate.  By  the  waning  light  she  had 
read  yet  once  again  the  golden  words  of  in- 
vitation to  the  oppressed  :  "  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest ;  "  and  already  her  burden 
seemed  something  lightened.  The  first 
pangs  of  her  agony  had  passed  away.  She 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  primal  over- 
whelming efi'ects  of  the  blow  which  had  de- 
scended upon  her  with  a  violence  and  a 
suddenness  alike  frightful — which  while  it 
had  lacerated  her  poor  hea^t,  had  deranged 
her  intellect  and  menaced  even  her  life. 
This  excess  of  acute  suff'ering  had  gone, 
and  she  had  now  acquired  calmness  and 
strength  to  support  a  pain  which,  if  less 
violent  in  its  visitation,  was  yet  hardly  less 
certain  and  lasting.  Still  now  she  could 
weep  and  pray.  At  first  even  these  had 
seemed  not  possible  to  her.  She  wept  and 
prayed,  hugging  her  child  to  her  heart. 

It  was  painful  to  look  upon  her  now — re- 
membering what  she  had  been — how.  radi- 
antly happy  so  short  a  time  back,  as  a  wife, 
as  a  mother.  In  what  vulnerable  places  had 
the  poor  soul  been  stricken !  A  wife  no 
longer.  A  mother — when  the  word  seemed 
to  convey  reproach  and  disgrace.  How 
white  she  was — as  marble — with  a  strange 
rigidity  about  her  lineaments — as  though 
they  had  been,  as  it  were,  petrified  by  her 
great  grief.  That  mobility  of  expression 
which  had  distinguished  her  face  so  exquis- 
itely before,  was  now  wholly  gone.  In  lieu 
of  it,  there  was  one  fixed  look  of  hopeless 
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and  then,  when  she  closed  her  aching  eyes, 
— for  even  the  poor  light  of  the  fire  was  a 
torture  to  them, — there  was  quite  a  corpse- 
like look  upon  her  face— it  was  so  still,  so 
lifeless.  If  she  was  a  Madonna  now,  it  was 
a  Madonna  carved  in  stone.  The  color  was 
gone  from  her  cheeks,  from  her  lips,  and  the 
light  from  her  eyes.  For  some  time  she 
would  remain  almost  motionless ;  it  was 
only  by  the  gentle  heaving  of  her  bosom, 
and  perhaps  now  and  then  by  a  slight  change 
of  position  of  the  thin  white  hands  that 
were  twined  and  woven  round  her  baby, 
that  it  could  be  seen  that  she  lived.  Poor 
Violet !  And  she  was  schooling  herself  to 
support  her  hard  fate.  She  was  ousting,  by 
her  trust  in  Heaven,  all  repining  at  its  de- 
crees, and  she  was  crushing  down  with  all 
her  might  each  impulse  that  prompted  her 
to  level  a  charge,  or  a  reproach,  against  the 
man  who  had  brought  upon  her  all  this 
dire  trouble. 

"He  is  my  husband  before  God,"  she 
murmured.  But  even  the  comfort  of  that 
thought  could  not  overcome  her  dread  of 
what  Man  would  say  of  her,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  poor  little  one  in  her  lap ;  and  her 
doom  seemed  to  be  harder  than  she  could 
bear. 

The  door  was  opened  softly,  and  her 
father  entered.  He  looked  very  pale  and 
troubled.  The  sad  events  that  had  come  so 
recently  to  his  knowledge — that  had  brought 
his  daughter  again  to  his  house — seemed  to 
have  added  several  years  to  his  age.  He 
was  much  bent,  his  hair  quite  white,  and  he 
trembled  as  he  walked.  Noiselessly  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  room  ;  but  Violet  opened 
her  eyes  as  he  approached. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  said,  with  a  very  sad 
smile,  but  a  most  kindly  look  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  she  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  It 
was  the  same  action  she  had  been  wont  to 
use  years  and  years  ago,  when  she  had  been 
quite  a  child,  and  they  had  all  been  happy, 
very  happy !  So  it  seemed,  looking  back 
into  the  past  from  that  terrible  present. 
The  doctor  turned  away  as  this  thought  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  for  a  moment  would  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  I  thought — I  hoped  you  were  asleep, 
dear  one,"  he  said,  at  length,  stooping  down 
and  kissing  her,  as  he  smoothed  her  soft 
hair. 
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She  shook  her  head,  mournfully.  "  No,  I 
cannot  sleep." 

"You  should  try  and  follow  baby's  good 
example,"  he  went  on ;  and  he  moved  the 
light  muslin  kerchief  that  half  hid  the 
rounded  pink  face  of  the  little  one,  sleeping 
soundly — two  small  plump  fists  cuddled  to- 
gether under  its  chin.  "  See  how  soundly 
baby  sleeps ! " 

She  bowed  her  head  over  the  child,  hiding 
her  face. 

"  How  like  it  is  to  him  /"  she  whispered, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  doctor's  forehead. 
He  frowned  fiercely,  as  he  said,  "Don't 
speak  of  him !  I  can't  bear  it.  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  him  even — and  the  cruel, 
cruel  wrong  that  he  has  done  to  you,  my 
darling.     He  is  a  villain " 

"  No.  No,  father — don't  say  that.  I 
must  not — I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak 
so.  Remember  always " — and  she  placed 
her  hand,  with  a  solemn  gesture,  on  the 
Bible  at  her  side — "  it  is  not  for  us  judge — 
and — and — he  is  my  husband  before  God  ! 
I  must  not  say — I  must  not  hear  a  single 
word  against  him." 

"You   are    an  angel,    Violet;  and   this 

man "  but  he  stopped  himself.     *'  How  I 

trusted  him  !  How  fond  I  was  of  him — ever 
since  he  was  quite  a  child — a  baby  in  his 
grand  cradle  at  the  Grange.  How  I  cheered 
his  poor  mother  with  good  prophecies  about 
her  boy  !  I  would  have  staked  my  life  upon 
his  integrity.  I  did  more,  my  dear  one — I 
staked  your  happiness  !  I  am  rightly  pun- 
ished. I  would  take  no  warning.  The  old 
man — whom  I  thought  so  hard  and  cruel 
and  relentless — was  right  after  all.  He 
knew  his  son  better  than  I  did.  I  see  it  all 
now — the  cause  of  their  quarrel,  years  ago 
— the  reason  why  they  never  could  be  rec- 
onciled, and  the  old  man  took  away  the  es- 
tates, and  went  down  into  the  grave  cursing 
his  firstborn.  And  I  dared  to  set  myself  up 
in  opposition  to  him — combated  his  opinions 
— disputed  his  judgment — took  the  son  to 
my  heart  and  home,  and  gave  him  my  dear, 
dear  daughter  !  This  man  who  had  made  a 
low  and  scandalous  marriage,  and  disgraced 
his  family  irretrievably.  Surely,  that  was 
enough  !  But  to  keep  this  marriage  secret 
— and  then  to  marry  again,  his  first  wife  still 
living — to  win  my  child  from  me  by  a  cow- 
ardly falsehood  and  fraud — to  bring  shame 
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upon  our  happy  home  here!  Was  that 
worthy  of  one  of  the  Hadficlds  of  the 
Grange?  He  does  well  to  shrink  from 
bearing  that  honored  name — he  does  well  to 
try  to  hide  the  infamy  he  has  brought  upon 
his  family  history !  Violet,  I  can  never  for- 
give myself  that  I  brought  him  beneath  this 
roof.  I  know  not  what  romantic  folly 
prompted  me  to  do  this.  I  am  rightly  pun- 
ished— I  am  rightly  punished." 

The  old  man  moved  about  the  room, 
trembling  and  in  great  sorrow. 

"  Father,"  said  Violet,  "  let  us  not  repine ! 
What  is  done  is  done.  Let  us  bow  our 
heads  to  Heaven's  will.  Our  burden  is  very, 
very  hard  to  bear,  but  strength  will  be  given 
to  us,  or  he  will  take  us  to  himself.  Let  our 
trust  be  always  in  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy.  Let  us  not  speak  of  this  again  ;  it 
is  but  to  re-open  our  wounds  and  endure 
their  agony  anew.  We  have  many  things 
to  think  about — much  to  arrange.  Come 
and  sit  down  close  to  me,  and  let  us  talk  as 
to  the  future." 

Nobly  Violet  tried  to  fight  with  and  sup- 
port the  sufi'ering  of  her  position. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  my  darling,"  said 
her  father,  struck  by  some  such  thought ; 
and,  with  a  proud  look  in  his  face,  he 
stooped  down  again  and  kissed  her.  She 
smiled  sadly ;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  how 
much  of  her  firpiness  was  assumed  for  his 
sake. 

"For  the  future "   she    began,   but 

rather  faintly. 

"  You  still  desire  that  the  secret  should 
be  kept?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  At  least,  for  the  present,"  she  answered. 
"  For  all  our  sakes  it  will  be  the  best  so. 
Never  to  see  him  more,  and  to  hide  his  sin 
from  the  world  ;'«to  live  and  die  obscurely — 
here,  if  possible — if  not,  then  in  some  other 
quiet  place  where  the  story  may  never  be 
known.  It  is  not  for  myself,  father,  I  ask 
this,  but  for  the  child  in  my  arms.  O  God ! 
if  it  should  grow  up  to  hate  its  parents !  " 
What  an  agony  this  thought  cost  her !  "  It 
must  never  know — never  know." 

"  Perhaps  this  will  bo  the  best ;  though, 
for  my  part,  I  own  my  first  impulse  was  to 
proclaim  aloud,  as  from  the  housetops,  the 
infamous  cruelty  of  this  man  !  " 

"  No,  no,  father  !  "  and  she  pressed  his 
hand  fondly,  "  vengeance  is  not  for  us,  but 
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forgiveness  ;  and  try — try  as  I  do — to  think 
he  has  erred  through  a  cruel  chance,  rather 
than  from  premeditation  and  design." 

But  she  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  urge 
this  plea  at  present.  Her  father's  brow  was 
lowered,  and  his  hands  clenched  with  an  in- 
voluntary anger. 

"  Do  they  know  in  Grilling  Abbots  that  I 
am  here  ?  "  she  asked  hastily,  to  change  the 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

"  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  that  a  secret 
long,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  keep  our 
friends  at  bay  for  a  little  while,  at  all  events 
until  you  are  more  composed — until  we  have 
decided  definitively  as  to  the  future."  And 
the  doctor  smiled  as  he  added,  "  I  contrived 
to  put  Mrs.  Stephen  to  rout  this  afternoon. 
It  seemed  she  had  heard  of  your  arrival, 
and  was  coming  down  post-haste  to  make 
inquu'ies ;  but  I  made  her  turn  her  ponies' 
heads  quickly.  I  said  that  you  had  come 
down  because  of  the  illness  of  the  baby — 
that  its  disorder,  however,  was  not  serious, 
though  it  might  be  infectious.  Her  face 
changed,  she  sent  all  sorts  of  kind  messages, 
but  she  thought  of  the  safety  of  her  own  lit- 
tle ones  at  home  and  hurried  off.  The  report 
will  spread,  and  we  can  keep  visitors  at  a  dis- 
tance by  such  means  for  some  time  to  come." 

Violet  thanked  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  It  grows  dark,"  she  said  with  some  anx- 
iety, "  surely,  Madge  will  not  be  long  now." 

"  She  should  have  been  back  before  this," 
and  Mr.  Fuller  looked  frowningly  at  his 
watch  :  "  she  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  fly  at  Mowle.  I  am  sorry  I  let  her 
go.     I  ought  to  have  gone  myself." 

"  No,  father,"  Violet  urged  eagerly,  "  you 
were  too  angry  —  too  excited.  In  your 
frame  of  mind  no  good  could  have  resulted 
from  your  meeting  him.  It  was  better  for 
Madge  to  go.  Besides,  it  was  her  own  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  important  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  her.  The  poor  darling's  sorrow  was 
so  great  it  would  have  preyed  upon  her  mind 
else.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  her  always 
to  think  she  undertook  this  journey ;  it  will 
give  her  courage  and  self-confidence ;  and 
then,  she  may  not  have  seen  him  after  all." 

**Ifhe  should  insult  her?"  Mr.  Fuller 
suggested  angrily. 

"  He  will  not — be  sure  he  will  not." 

**  He  is  capable  of  anything ;  he  has 
proved  that  sufficiently,   I    think.      "What 
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good  can  come  of  his  seeing  Madge  ? 
he  undo  the  past  ?  " 

Violet  answered  very  quietly  and  sadly 

"  No  ;  little  good  can  come  of  it,  perhaps. 
I  know  it  is  hoping  against  hope  ;  yet  it 
will  be  something  to  learn  from  himself  of 
the  strange  past :  at  least  he  may  have  ex- 
cuses to  offer." 

"  He  will  lie,  Violet,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.     There  can  be  no  excuses  in  the  truth." 

"  We  have  heard  him  accused " 

"And  the  accusation  has  been  only  too 
fully  proved.'* 

"  Still,  father,  he  should  be  heard ;  he 
may  have  some  answer  to  give." 

"  It  is  not  possible,  Violet." 

"  There  may  be  reason  for  our  pity — our 
forgiveness.  Surely,  in  every  human  error 
there  is  reason  for  these.  Ah !  the  sound 
of  wheels  !     Madge  returns." 

There  was  a  noise  as  of  a  carriage  ap- 
proaching along  the  road  from  Mowle. 

"Be  calm,  dearest ;  pray  compose  your- 
self.    I  will  go  out  and  see." 

And  Mr.  Fuller  left  the  room. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Violet  started  up  sud- 
denly. There  was  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
tapping  at  the  window. 

"  How  nervous  I  grow,"  she  said,  in  a 
frightened  voice :  "it  is  only  a  branch 
blown  against  the  panes." 

But  the  noise  was  repeated.  She  went  to 
the  window :  looking  out  she  recognized  a 
figure  standing  in  the  garden. 

"Madge!"  she  cried,  eagerly;  and  she 
unlocked  the  sash  and  threw  it  open. 
"  Madge  ! — my  sister !  " 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms  instantly. 

"  How  tired  you  must  be  j  how  cold  your 
face  is !    My  poor  child,  come  to  the  fire." 

Even  at  such  a  moment  she  could  think 
first  of  her  sister. 

"  Dearest  Vi,  be  brave,  be  strong,  there's 
my  good  Vi."  Madge  stopped  as  though  in 
fear  of  the  efiect  of  what  she  was  about  to 
say ;  then  she  went  on  in  a  different  tone 
upon  another  subject.  "  We  have  been 
such  a  long  time  coming  from  Mowle — 
there  was  such  a  poor  horse  in  the  fly." 
She  peered  at  Violet:  was  she  composed 
enough  yet  to  hear  what  was  to  be  told  ? 
How  pale — how  trembling  she  was  ! 

"Why  did  you  come  to  the  window, 
Madge  ?  "  said  Violet,  in  a  strange  voice. 
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"Because "    What  was  she  to  say? 

Rather  frightened,  she  glanced  over  her 
shoulder. 

'' He  came  with  you')"  Violet  demanded, 
with  a  scream. 

"Be  calm,  my  sister." 

"  He  is  there  ?  "  and  she  pointed  to  the 
garden. 

"  My  dearest  sister " 

"  Quick — quick — tell  me.     It  is  true  ?  " 

Madge  knew  to  what  the  question  re- 
ferred, with  what  wild  hope  Violet  was  trem- 
bling. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  Violet,  it  is  true !  But 
he  believed  her  dead;  he  did  not — could 
not,  know  the  wrong  he  did  you.  It  was 
accident,  not  design " 

"  O  Madge,  why  did  you  bring  him  here  ? 
How  wrong — how  cruel !  Oh,  God  help  me  ! 
I  must  not — dare  not  see  him."  She  reeled, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands — but  for 
Madge's  aid  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  Dear  Violet,  be  calm ;  he  comes  for  one 
last  moment  to  see  you,  to  hear  your  own 
lips  pronounce  his  pardon — to  see  once  more 
his  child " 

"  What  of  that— what  of  that  ?  "  Violet 
asked,  almost  fiercely.  The  baby  was  on 
the  sofa  now,  curled  up,  calm,  beautiful, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  great  grief  afflict- 
ing those  so  near  to  it.  "  He  would  not  take 
it  from  me  ?  It  is  all  mine  now ;  it  is  all  I 
have  in  the  world  now  !  It  is  for  my  baby 
only  that  I  wish  to  live,  my  poor  baby,  who 
has  no  father  now — my  poor  baby,  who  has 
no  one  now  to  look  to  for  comfort  and  sup- 
port and  protection  ;  no  one  but  a  wretched 
mother,  whom,  by  and  by,  he  will  be  taught 
to  hate."  She  bent  over  the  child  as  though 
to  shield  it  from  harm.  "  He  has  not  come 
to  take  my  child  from  me  ?  " 

"  No,  dearest,  be  calm  ;  he  never  dreamt 
of  such  a  cruel  thing.  But  to  kiss  it,  Vio- 
let; he  may  do  that.  He  is  poor  baby's 
father " 

"  Yes,  his  father — he  may  see  his  child." 

"  And  you  will  see  him,  Violet  ?  He  is 
greatly  changed  —  so  broken  —  so  utterly 
prostrate  and  wretched — say  one  kind  word 
to  him,  Violet,  before  he  goes  away — for- 
ever— forever,  Violet." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a 
calmer  voice,  "  I  will  sec  him." 

"  No,  it  is  impossible.  I  forbid  it !  "  cried 
Mr.  Fuller,  solemnly  and  sternly  as  he  en- 
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tered  the  room.  "  This  man  shall  not  again 
enter  my  house.  Has  he  not  brought  suf- 
fering enough  already  ?  Would  he  insult 
his  victim  ?  Does  he  dare  to  cross  my 
threshold  again  ?  I  will  not  answer  for  his 
life  !  Violet,  my  dearest,  this  must  not  be 
— I  cannot  sufier  it !  " 

"  Father,  have  mercy,"  she  said,  as  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck :  "  there  is 
no  fear  ;  but  one  moment,  and  then  he  will 
have  gone  from  me  forever !  Whatever  he 
has  done,  he  is  my  husband  before  God.  Be 
not  alarmed  for  me.  I  have  more  courage 
than  you  think.  Trust  in  me,  father:  a 
short  time  and  all  will  be  over,  forever  !  " 

The  old  man  could  seldom  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  wishes ;  least  of  all  now.  He 
sufi'ered  himself  to  be  led  from  the  room  by 
Madge.  Violet  watched  him  to  the  door. 
She  turned,  to  behold  the  figure  of  Wilford 
Hadfield  standing  at  the  window. 

He  tottered  rather  than  walked  into  the 
room. 

"Violet!  Violet!"  he  cried,  in  a  strange 
hollow  voice.  He  sunk  upon  his  knees — 
more  he  intended  probably  to  say — his  lips 
moved  as  though  in  an  attempt  at  utter- 
ance ;  though  no  sound  came,  yet  with  out- 
stretched imploring  arms,  his  action  was  as 
eloquent  as  speech. 

Greatly  troubled,  swaying  to  and  fro,  her 
hands  clasped  together  with  convulsive 
energy,  Violet  stood  for  a  moment  irreso- 
lute, gazing  wildly  at  him. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes.  She  then 
perceived  another  person  standing  at  the 
window.  The  fire  burned  up  brightly  at  the 
moment,  and  lit  up  the  room. 

What  was  it  she  read  in  the  face  of  this 
man  at  the  window  ?  What  meant  that 
sudden  change  that  came  over  her  ?  She 
was  breathing  so  quickly  she  could  scarcely 
speak,  and  her  hands  were  pressing  her 
heart.  "  if y  husband')"  she  seemed  to 
gasp  out  at  last — an  almost  delirious  ques- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  your  husband ! — ^for  he  is  your  hus- 
band— your  true  and  lawful  husband." 

George  Martin  was  the  speaker. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  cried  Wilford, 
in  a  scared,  dazed  way. 

"  The  truth.  I  have  come  all  this  way  to 
tell  it.  You  were  too  busy  to  hear  iho  gal- 
loping of  my  horse.  I  have  come  full  speed. 
Can  you  bear  to  hear  me  ?  " 
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He  glanced  from  one  to  the  other, 
greedily  they  seemed  to  drink  in  his  words. 
As  calmly  and  distinctly  as  he  was  able, 
Martin  continued. 

"  You  have  been  both  victims  of  a  cruel 
and  shameful   conspiracy  and  fraud.     The 
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How 


knew  the  importance  of  the  intelligence 
had  obtained,  while  he  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences that  might  be  involved  in  any  delay 
in  communicating  upon  the  subject  with 
those  most  interested.  Arrived  at  Mowle, 
late  in  the  day,  he  had  at  once  taken  horse 


■ 

he         * 


marriage  with  Kegine  Pichot  is  void.     Be  ,  and  proceeded  to  Grilling  Abbots  with  all 
assured  that  it  is  so.    I  hold  the  proofs  in  j  possible  speed.     The  events  that  followed 


my  hand.  At  the  time  of  that  marriage, 
Regine  was  already  the  wife  of  one  Lenoir, 
formerly  a  medical  student  of  Paris,  late  a 
singer  in  the  chorus  of  the  Grand  Opera. 


his  appearance  at  the  doctor's  cottage  have 
already  been  related. 

Lenoir  had  put  into  writing  the  chief  facts 
contained  in   his  recital  to   Martin.     This 


Brussels,  and  now  spy  and  agent  of  police  ^  written  statement,  although  it  comprised  a 
in  the  employment  of  the  French  Govern-  \  history  of  the  career  of  the  Frenchman  by 
ment.  From  the  lips  of  the  woman  Regine, !  no  means  without  interest  and  value,  it  is 
and  the  man  Lenoir,  I  have  gathered  this  '  not  necessary  to  set  out  here  in  detail,  its 
day  a  confession  of  their  history.  Any  ;  connection  with  the  chief  characters  of  our 
claim  made  by  the  woman  is  one  founded  narrative  being  often  too  remote  and  un- 
upon  imposture.  The  marriage  has  been  all  defined.  Monsieur  Lenoir  had  moreover 
along  utterly  void.  Wilford  Hadfield,  you  strengthened  the  especially  important  points 
are  the  lawful  husband  of  Violet  Fuller."       of  his  statement  by  the  production  of  evi- 

A  moment,  to  obtain  firm  mental  grasp  of  dence  from   various   quarters.     At   a  later 
this  intelligence — to  gather  from  Martin's 
earnest  face  confidence  in  its  truth — then 
Violet  was  locked  in  the  embrace  of  her 
husband. 

"  My  own  Violet !  "  cried  Wilford,  "  par- 
don me — pity  me — love  me,  ever  !  " 

"  My  husband  !  "  and  she  pressed  him  to 
her  heart,  how  fondly. 

Martin  drew  back  from  a  scene  upon  the 
sacred  nature  of  which  his  presence  seemed 
to  be  a  trespass ! 


chapter  xxv.    conclusion. 

Monsieur  Rene  Isidor  Philippe  St. 

Just  Lenoir — Monsieur  Chose,  as  he  had 

playfully  named  himself  at  an  early  period 

of  this  narrative — was  as  good  as  his  word. 


period  he  obtained  a  letter  from  Regine, 
confirming  all  he  had  related  in  regard  to 
her.  She  had  been  taken  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  and  while  still  suffering 
acutely  from  the  efiects  of  her  recent  acci- 
dent, had  dictated  a  letter,  to  which  she  was 
able  with  some  exertion  to  add  her  signa- 
ture, and  in  which  she  confessed  her  share 
in  the  deception  that  had  been  practised, 
and  besought  pardon  of  all  concerned  for 
her  fraud  and  wickedness. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  purpose  to 
consider  the  statement  of  Lenoir,  and  the 
letter  of  Regine,  as  one  source  from  which 
we  may  derive  a  brief  explanation  of  such 
of  the  foregoing  facts  as  may  appear  to  need 
elucidation.     In  truth,  such   details    as  we 


He  had  called  upon  George  Martin  at  his  propose  to  give  are  obtained  now  from  one, 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  With  the  impor-  now  from  the  other,  of  these  documents — 
tant  information  derived  from  the  French-  occasionally,  indeed,  from  both — but  it  will 
man,  Martin  had  hurried  to  the  house  in  not  be  necessary  to  trace  back  each  fact  to 
Freer  Street,  but  he  had  arrived  there  only  its  specific  author.  As  a  whole,  the  follow- 
in  time  to  encounter  the  earnest  lamenta-  ing  summary  of  information  may  be  received 
tions  of  Mr.  Phillimore  and  the  faithful !  as  substantially  authentic  and  complete. 
Rembrandt  over  the  recent  departure  of  Rene  Lenoir,  the  son  of  respectable  par- 
Wilford  and  his  sister-in-law.  He,  of  ents  of  the  bourgeois  class,  had  commenced 
course,  concluded  that  his  friends  had  jour-  :  life  as  a  student  of  medicine  at  Paris.  His 
neyed  to  Grilling  Abbots.  Martin  had  then  \  habits  were  not  very  orderly.  Soon  he  was 
hastened  to  the  railway  station ;  he  found,  !  a  prisoner  for  debt  at  Clichy.  There  he 
however,  that  he  was  too  late  for  the  train  !  formed  an  important  acquaintance.  There 
which  had  conveyed  his  friends  into  the  ;  was  a  gentleman  also  confined  for  debt  dur- 
country.  He  had  to  wait  some  hours  before  j  ing  Lenoir's  sojourn  at  Clichy,  who  was  of 
there  was  another  train  to  Mowle.      He  1  some  fame  as  a  composer  and  musical  diree- 
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tor.  Lenoir  had  a  passion  for  music,  and  an 
excellent  barytone  voice.  The  composer 
had  also  a  passion  for  having  his  boots  bril- 
liantly polished.  The  captives  came  to  a 
definite  understanding  and  agreement  — 
Lenoir  blacked  the  composer's  boots,  the 
composer  undertook  the  musical  education 
of  Lenoir.  Released  in  due  course  from 
Clichy,  Lenoir  found  that  return  to  Paris, 
and  continuance  of  his  studies,  would  be  as 
unavailing,  as  unattractive.  His  parents 
were  dead,  and  they  had  left  no  money  for 
their  son.  He  joined  a  vagrant  troupe  of 
vocalists.  Ultimately  he  crossed  the  fron- 
tier —  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself — 
and  was  soon  a  member  of  the  chorus  of  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Brussels  ;  and  also,  it  should 
be  stated,  one  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  in  that  city.  He 
was  prosperous.  He  was  now  and  then  pro- 
moted to  a  small  part  in  the  opera — he  was 
occasionally  entrusted  with  a  solo  in  one  of 
the  anthems  sung  at  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont. 
Years  went  by ;  he  made  progress  as  a 
singer.  Meanwhile,  he  enjoyed  himself 
after  his  wont,  and,  smoking  his  pipe  at  the 
window  of  his  most  ill-furnished  maiisarde, 
contemplated  the  sports  of  the  young  ladies, 
scholars  at  a  neighboring  pension. 

Lenoir  was  of  a  susceptible  nature,  was 
an  admirer  of  the  sex.  Li  due  time  he  found 
himself  deeply  fascinated  with  one  of  his 
young  neighbors — slight,  small,  a  brunette 
with  superb  eyes.  He  wrote  a  sonnet  to  her 
eyebrows,  wrapped  the  lines  round  a  bonbon, 
and  flung  the  parcel  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
lady.  She  read  the  verse,  and  ate  the  con- 
fectionery ;  it  would  be "  hard  to  say  which 
she  liked  the  best.  She  was  young;  and- 
probably  her  digestive  organs,  both  mental  j 
and  physical,  were  sound,  strong,  and  good.  I 
She  could  not  throw  back  other  verse  and 
honhon,  for  her  lover's  mansarde  was  up  too 
high ;  but  she  replied  appreciatingly — lov- 
ingly— with  her  eyes,  and  the  mode  of  an- 
swer seemed  to  be  quite  as  efficacious.  Le- 
noir was  charmed ;  and  he  never  restdd 
until  he  had  become  the  accepted  lover  of 
Mademoiselle  Regine  Stephanie  Pichot ; 
more,  until  he  had  carried  her  off  from  the 
pension  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  not  too  respecta- 
ble priest  attached  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Etienne  du  Mont.  There  was  little  diffi- 
culty about  the   matter.    The  young  lady 
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was  an  English  subject, -the  daughter  of 
English  subjects ;  why  should  she  not  marry, 
if  she  chose,  even  a  member  of  the  chorus 
of  the  opera — of  the  choir  of  St.  Etienne  ? 
Of  course  Madame  Latour,  mistress  of  the 
pension,  was  very  angry  ;  but  what  did  that 
matter  ?  Her  pupil  was.  already  sharing  the 
mansarde  of  the  husband. 

Official  proof  of  his  marriage  was  annexed 
to  Monsieur  Lenoir's  statement. 

For  a  very  short  time  the  newly  married 
couple  were  very  happy  indeed ;  they  spent 
all  the  money  they  had  in  the  world  ;  they 
exhausted  all  their  credit  —  that  was  soon 
done— they  enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 
But  they  made  mutual  discoveries  ;  the  hus- 
band found  that  his  wife  had  a  temper  that 
was  not  always  angelic ;  the  wife  that  her 
husband  was  idle,  dissolute,  poor.  Soon  it 
became  necessary  that  Madame  Lenoir 
should  work  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  house- 
hold. When  Madame  Pichot  arrived  from 
England  to  remove  Regine  from  school,  the 
young  lady  was  found  to  be  not  only  mar- 
ried, but  also  a  promising  figurante  in  the 
ballet  of  the  Grand  Opera,  her  husband  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  basses  in  the  chorus  of 
the  same  establishment. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  tremendous  scene, 
into  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  enter.  And  Madame  Pichot  did  not 
spare  Madame  Latour ;  the  pension  was 
ruined.  Next,  Monsieur  Lenoir  found  him- 
self again  in  prison,  thanks,  probably,  to  the 
connivance  of  his  mother-in-law.  Regine 
was  taken  to  England,  to  enter  the  Harley 
Street  house  of  Colonel  Hugh  Hadfield,  and 
to  meet  there,  for  the  first  time,  another 
lover,  the  colonel's  nephew,  Wilford  Had- 
field. Lenoir  came  out  of  prison,  after  some 
time  ;  he  missed  his  wife  a  good  deal  at  first, 
but  he  consoled  himself.  He  had  forfeited 
his  engagement  at  the  opera  ;  he  had  only 
one  mouth  to  feed  now — it  was  quite  as  well. 
He  returned  to  Paris  ;  to  become  eventually 
a  member  of  the  French  police,  distinguished 
for  his  intelligence,  versatility,  and  utter 
want  of  either  heart  or  principle.  AVhen 
next  he  heard  of  his  wife  she  was  living  in 
London ;  he  wrote  to  her  repeatedly.  At 
one  time  he  almost  began  to  think  his  pas- 
sion for  her  was  reviving.  She  replied  to 
his  letters.  This  correspondence,  as  the 
reader  has  been  informed,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Wilford  Hadfield,  and  led  to 
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his  separation  from  his  wife,  for  such  he  be- 
lieved Regine  to  be.  When  Lenoir  next 
encountered  the  Pichots  in  Paris,  they  were 
living  in  apparent  affluence,  probably  upon 
the  money  they  had  obtained  under  the  will 
of  Colonel  Hadfield.  But  M.  Pichot  gam- 
bled very  much.  By  and  by,  he  was  keep- 
ing a  boarding-house,  in  other  words,  a 
gaming-table.  The  police  interfered  ;  there 
was  said  to  be  a  distinct  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud, in  which  the  Pichot  family  were  all 
implicated.  Upon  a  charge  arising  out  of 
this,  true  or  false,  it  was  hard  to  say,  Re- 
gine  was  found  guilty,  and  imprisoned  in 
St.  Lazare.  She  escaped,  to  quit  France, 
return  to  the  profession  she  had  adopted  at 
Brussels,  to  work  hard,  to  appear  at  various 
continental  theatres,  with  a  rising  fame  as 
Mademoiselle  Boisfleury,  and  ultimately  to 
delight  London  at  Mr.  Grimshaw's  estab- 
lishment, with  the  result  we  have  seen. 
Monsieur  Dominique  Pichot  was  less  pros- 
perous. He  was  not  morally  benefited  by 
his  incarceration.  He  formed  imprudent 
acquaintances.  From  cheating  at  cards  and 
conspiring  to  defraud,  he  advanced  to  for- 
gery, robbery  with  violence,  etc.  He  ob- 
tained at  last  a '  sentence  of  hard  labor  at 
the  galleys  for  twenty  years,  upon  a  convic- 
tion for  burglary  and  attempt  to  murder.  It 
was  not  found  possible  at  that  time,  to  the 
regret  of  very  many,  to  prove  any  complic- 
ity in  the  crime  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Pichot.  She  was  permitted  to  quit  France, 
and  in  the  character  of  Madame  Boisfleury 
to  cliaperone  her  daughter,  the  danseuse, 
about  the  continent. 

For  Regine's  share  in  the  nefarious  trans- 
actions we  have  narrated,  it  is  only  to  be 
said,  that  she  was  completely  an  instrument 
in  the  evil-working  hands  of  the  Pichots. 
Born  in  India,  luxurious  by  nature  and  habit, 
indolent,  vain,  pleasure-loving,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  she  should  find  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Belgian  pension  singularly  irk- 
some— it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  should 
turn  a  willing  ear  to  the  ardent  petitions  and 
promises  of  Rene  Lenoir — since  in  these  she 
found  a  certain  escape  from  conditions  that 
constrained  and  vexed  her.  It  is  even  likely 
enough  that,  at  the  outset,  she  had  believed 
in  the  devotedness  of  her  admirer,  as  she 
had  fancied  that  she  reciprocated  his  devo- 
tioit.  Brought  to  England,  she  had  attached 
herself  greatly  to  Colonel  Hugh  ;  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  this  state  of  feeling  was  generated 
by  certain  hints  let  fall  from  time  to  time  by 
Madame  Pichot,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
colonel,  Regine  beheld  her  real  father.  In 
this  affection,  and  in  the  threat  to  reveal  to 
the  colonel  the  secret  of  her  marriage  with 
Lenoir,  the  Pichots  found  that  they  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  power  over  Regine,  a 
leverage  by  means  of  which  they  could  move 
her  in  whichever  direction  they  might  will. 
Regine — not  naturally  cruel — and  shrinking 
from  the  villany  she  saw  impending,  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  avert  from  herself 
the  affection  of  Wilford  Hadfield.  She  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  him ;  as  in  time  by 
means  of  threats,  and  cajoleries,  and  assur- 
ances that  her  first  marriage  was  void,  she 
was  induced  to  become  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage accomplished,  Regine  found  herself 
more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  her  putative 
parents.  They  informed  her  that  she  had 
been  deliberately  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  that 
they  had  but  to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  police  to  bring  down  upon  her  con- 
dign punishment.  She,  however,  availed 
herself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
separation  from  Wilford,  though  she  could 
not  prevent  this  separation  being  made  the 
means  of  extortion  to  an  extraordinary 
amount.  In  truth,  she  had  not  been  greatly 
moved  by  his  love,  occupied  as  she  had  been 
by  the  difficulties  of  her  own  position,  and 
possibly  by  the  remains  of  such  affection  as 
she  had  ever  entertained  for  Rene  Lenoir. 
The  feeling  she  had  permitted  herself  to 
manifest  in  her  interview  with  Wilford,  a 
short  time  before  the  accident,  at  the  T.  R. 
Long  Acre,  and  the  outburst  of  jealous  rage 
with  which  she  had  dared  to  insult  Violet 
and  her  child,  can  only  be  attributed  to  those 
uncontrollable  impulses  and  violent  changes 
of  emotion  to  which  a  Avoman  of  Regine's 
nature  and  habits  of  life  will  always  be  sub- 
ject. It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  love 
as  she  was  capable  of,  might  be  aroused  in 
Wilford's  favor,  by  a  recollection  of  his  for- 
nTer  devotion  to  her — a  striking  contrast,  it 
might  be,  to  such  forms  of  passion  as  she 
had  since  had  experience  of — and  the  shame- 
ful injuries  that  devotion  had  entailed  upon 
him,  while  the  thought  that  this  was  now 
hopelessly  gone  from  her,  would  be  sufficient 
to  prompt  her  to  almost  any  excess  of  vio- 
lence and  anger. 
Thus  far  we  have  drawn  from  the  confes- 
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sions  of  Lenoir  and  Regine  such  explana- 
tions as  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  our  history.  There  is 
but  little  to  add  to  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Lenoir  at  a  date 
shortly  subsequent  to  his  statement  Martin 
read:— 


"  Be  consoled,  my  dear  friend  ;  a  danger- 
ous person  will  be  removed  from  your  coun- 
try—free, happy,  and  noble.  There  will  be 
no  esclandre.  It  will  be  done  without  the 
assistance  of  your  minister  of  the  interior  : 
yet  the  hospitality  superb  of  England  will 
not  be  insulted.  You  will  sleep,  while  we 
shall  act :  as  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form there  will  be  removed  from  your  bosom 
a  cancer  dangerous  and  painful ;  the  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  adroitly  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  an 
executive. 

"  I  am  instructed  to  arrest  Madame  Pi- 
chot.  She  is  hiding  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  her 
child— Monsieur  Alexis— that  I  know  where 
to  find  her.  Monsieur  Pichot,  in  the  hope 
of  ameliorating  his  condition,  has  made  con- 
fessions implicating  his  wife.  It  is  not  gen- 
erous ;  it  is  in  eflect  cruel  to  the  wife  who 
loves  her  husband.  But  what  do  you  wish  ? 
It  is  good  for  France,  for  justice,  lor  the  po- 
lice. She  will  be  apprehended  to-night; 
to-morrow  she  will  sleep  in  Paris— in  prison. 
Ah  !  has  she  not  cause  to  love  her  husband  ? 
But  the  wife  has  always  cause. 

"  'And  Monsieur  Alexis  escapes,  then  ? '  you 
ask  me.  I  hear  your  voice,  I  see  your  looks. 
Ah,  my  friend !  calm  yourself,  have  patience. 
It  is  true  :  and  you  will  believe  no  more  in 
the  justice  poetic !  But  believe,  then,  in  the 
poetry  of  the  police.  He  is  free,  but  he  is 
ours.  A  pretty  criminal  is  the  dear  child; 
but  we  will  leave  him  on  the  tree,  not  gather 
him  too  soon ;  he  will  be  more  worth  our 
trouble  by  and  by.  Shun  immature  fruit — 
it  tries  too  much  the  teeth  and  the  stomach. 
Meanwhile  leave  him— idle,  corrupt,  wicked 
— alone  in  London,  with  the  sleepless  eyes 
of  a  paternal  government  watching  over  him. 
He  is  quite  safe,  the  handcuffs  are  already 
made  for  him,  and— laugh,  my  friend  !— he 
loves  the  maigre  Blondette!  Delassement 
supreme !  Say,  then  !  do  you  still  believe  no 
more  in  the  justice  poetic  ?  " 

By  way  of  more  last  words  we  are  permit- 
ted to  add  the  following.  The  date  is  as  of 
the  21st  December,  185-,  three  years  later, 
it  should  be  stated,  than  any  of  the  events 
previously  chronicled. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY   OF   GEORGE 
MARTIN. 

"  Temple,  London. 
"  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  old  friend  Wilford,  reminding  me  of  my 
promise  to  spend  Christmas  at  Grilling  Ab- 
bots.    I  had  not  forgotten  it ;  though  I  do 
believe  that  I  am  coward  enough  to  avoid 
this  visit  if  it  were  possible.     But  it  is  not ; 
I  must  go.     He  accuses  me  of  neglect ;  says 
that  upon  a  shameful  pretext  I  evaded  join- 
ing  their   happy  party  last  year;  that  we 
never   meet  now,  and   th'at  it  is  my  fault. 
Perhaps  he  has  reason  for  these  reproaches. 
"  We  do  seldom  meet ;  and  for  correspond- 
ence it  is  not,  I  think,  in  the  nature  of  men 
to  write  letters— conversational,  friendly  let- 
ters.    They   can't   do  it;  only  grim,  brief, 
hard  notes,  which  satisfy  neither  writer  nor 
reader.  And  we  are  parted  by  circumstances. 
Time  has  brought  him  peace  and  happiness 
and  success,  I  am  happy  to  know.     What 
need  has  he  to  linger  in  this  dreadful,  de- 
pressing, heartless  London  ?     He  is  in  the 
country;    the   tenant  of  the   beautiful   old 
Manor  House  Farm  on  the  Hadfield  estate. 
I  believe  Stephen  had  his  way  in  that  mat- 
ter, at  last,  and  the  farm  is  to  be  settled  on 
little  Wilford.    There  was  a  great  fight  about 
it,  but  the  ladies  were  all  on  Stephen's  side, 
and  Wilford  was  overwhelmed   at   last   by 
numbers.     It  is  a  noble  old  place,  with  high 
gable-ends,  stone  coigns  and  wdndow-cases, 
and  with  Prince  Rupert's  name  scratched  on 
one  of  the  panes — he  was  there  one  night 
only  during  the  Civil  War.     The  grand  old 
hall,  with  its  carved  oak  panels  and  mantel- 
piece and  ceilings,  would  be  the  very  place 
of  all  others  in  which  to  spend  Christmas — 
and  yet — and  yet — 

"Does  she  know  my  secret?  I  feel  she 
does.  She  knows  it,  and  yet  will  not  know- 
it.  It  is  better  so,  for  it  is  folly,  madness, 
this  secret !  I  feel  that  she  has  read  me 
through  on  the  subject,  and  gently,  tenderly, 
has  given  me  her  pity  and  her  sympathy — 
as,  indeed,  she  would  bestow  them  upon  any 
one  who  suffered ;  and  I  know,  at  least,  I 
think  I  do,  the  good  soul's  dream,  her  plan 
for  my  happiness.  Is  it  not  to  bring  me  to 
Madge's  feet  ? 

"  Dear  Madge  !  she  is  very  charming ; 
and  so  good  and  true — we  are  great  friends. 
Can  she  care  for  me  ever  so  little  ?  Some- 
times I  think  this  may  be  so  ;  at  other  times 
it  seems  fairly  impossible.  I  never  feel  so 
old  as  when  I  am  basking  in  the  radiance  of 
Madge's  youth  and  beauty  ;  it  is  always  in 
the  strong  sunlight  that  one's  wrinkles  be- 
come the  most  visible.  There  is  certainly 
great  happiness  in  going  down  with  worn 
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nerves,  jaded  and  gloomy  from  the  overwork 
of  my  life  here,  to  the  peace  and  calm  of  the 
Manor  House ;  to  hear  in  the  evening  the 
lovely  voice  of  Violet  giving  new  beauty  to 
those  old  true  melodies  of  TJozart ;  to  talk 
with  Wilford  over  a  i^ipe  in  the  snug  porch  ; 
to  romp  with  little  Wilford  on  the  lawn  ;  or 
to  sing  absurd  songs  and  give  endless  rides 
upon  my  knee  to  the  tiny  second  child,  just 
two  years  old,  little  Gertrude  Violet,  my  god- 
daughter, for  whom,  by  the  way,  I  must  take 
down  all  sorts  of  presents  at  Christmas. 
How  dreadful  to  have  children  thinking  one 
shabby  ?  It's  hard  if  one  can't  even  be  a 
hero  to  them.  And  I  have  omitted  Madge 
from  my  list.  Is  it  no  pleasure  to  gaze  into 
the  lustrous  depths  of  her  superb  blue  eyes  ? 
Yes,  indeed,  it  is. 

"  This  is  all  great  happiness.  Yet  the 
coming  back  here  again  is  so  dreadful !  My 
life  seems  to  be  so  utterly  lonely  and  wretched ; 
indeed,  solitude  begins  to  grow  very  detest- 
able. It  is  because  for  one  reason,  these 
>notions  torture  me  so  when  I  return  to  town 
that  I  am  always  vowing  that  I  will  never 
leave  it  again.  Yet  I  have  promised  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Grilling  Abbots  ! 

"  And  I  am  to  meet  old  Philliraore  there, 
am  I  ?  The  good  old  boy.  He  has  taken, 
Wilford  writes,  Mrs.  Gardiner's  cottage  and 
settled  just  outside  Grilling  Abbots.  He 
boasts  of  his  collection  of  landscapes  by 
Gainsborough,  and  is  always  arranging  what 
he  calls  *  nice  bits  of  still  life  *  in  his  garden. 
They  say  he  was  quite  shocked  to  find  there 
had  been  an  addition  to  the  family  in  the 
shape  of  little  Gertrude.  He  declares  it  is 
quite  unparalleled  in  art  to  introduce  the 
figure  of  a  female  child  into  a  riposa.  He 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  wonders 
what  St.  Joseph,  means  by  it.  The  faithful 
Sally,  the  llembrandt,  is  still  in  his  service. 
He  busies  himself  with  arranging  and  clean- 
ing and  re-arranging  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery at  the  Grange,  and  in  teaching  drawing 
and  a  love  of  art  to  Stephen's  children  and 
to  little  Wilford.  He  has  publicly  announced 
that  the  boy  is  to  be  his  heir — *  he  has  devel- 
oped into  such  a  beautiful  Vandyke.*  The 
child  seems  to  be  really  quite  attached  to 
the  old  gentleman,  and  I  know  that  Wilford 
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and  Violet  have  a  great  regard  for  him 
is  associated  in  their  minds  with  a  very  re- 
markable period  of  their  married  life.  It 
was  rather  a  shame  of  Wilford — putting  the 
old  picture-dealer  into  his  last  novel.  How- 
ever, the  old  gentleman  read  the  book,  and 
pronounced  his  opinion  upon  it  without  hav- 
ing remarked  his  own  portrait,  and  so  no 
great  harm  was  done.  Indeed  I  think  Mr. 
Phillimore  somehow  had  rather  the  best  of 
it,  though  Wilford  pretended  not  to  be  vexed 
that  his  picture  had  not  been  recognized,  and 
said  the  likeness  was  unimpeached  notwith- 
standing. 

"How  strangely  one  hears  of   things! 

That  queer  fellow,  C ,  was  here  to-day. 

He  has  just  returned  from  Paris — full  of  a 
wonderful  dancer  at  the  Grand  Opera — a 
Madame  Lenoir-Boisfleury.  She  is  making 
a  large  fortune  and  turning  the  heads  of  the 
Parisians  by  her  daring  style  of  performance. 
Surely,  this  must  be  Regine  again  ?  But 
ZewoiV-Boisfleury  ?  Is  my  police  friend  at 
her  side  then — giving  her  the  protection  of 
his  name — and  receiving  her  salary  in  re- 
turn ?    It  is  not  impossible. 

"Well,  I  have  written  to  Wilford.  I 
spend  Christmas  in  the  old  Manor  Farm- 
house. There  is  to  be  more  mirth  they  prom- 
ise themselves  than  they  have  known  for 
some  years  past. 

"  New  Year's  Day — we  are  all  to  he  fHed 
at  the  Grange.  That  good  Mrs.  Stephen ! 
she  has  already  decided  which  of  her  daugh- 
ters is  to  be  married  to  little  Wilford,  and 
which  of  her  young  gentlemen  is  to  give  his 
hand  to  my  little  god-daughter.  She  is  a 
good  woman  ;  and  she  has  been  scheming 
too,  I  know,  as  to  another  wedding,  to  take 
place  at  an  earlier  date  I  presume.  She 
thinks  dear  old  Mr.  Fuller's  second  daugh- 
ter and  tliat  Mr.  Martin  are  quite  cut  out  for 
each  other! 

"  Who  can  tell  how  this  will  end  ? 

"  I  will  go  to  the  farmhouse — I  will  look 
carefully  into  the  dear  child's  sweet  face — if 
I  see  one  glance  that  seems  to  bid  me  speak, 

"  But  I  must  stop  for  to-night.  Past  two 
o'clock;  and  the  lamp  going  out.  Let  me 
close  my  book  ! " 


■ 


Cheap  Paint. — ^If  any  of  yonr  readers  wish 
to  use  a  very  cheap  and  substantial  paint,  of  a 
drab  color  •without  lustre,  let  tliem  mix  wiiter- 
limc  witli  skimmed  milk,  to  a  proper  thickness  to 
apply  with  a  brush,  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  It 
is  too  cheap  almost  to  estimate,  and  any  one 
can  put  it  on  who  can  use  a  paint-brush.    It 


will  adhere  well  to  wood,  whether  smooth  or 
rough — to  brick,  stone,  or  mortar,  where  oil 
paint  lias  not  been  used,  in  which  case  it  will 
cleave  to  some  extent,  and  forms  a  very  hard 
substance,  as  durable  as  the  best  oil  paint. 
Throopsville.  Jas.  M.  Clakk. 

— Country  Gentleman,  March  12. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  exclusively  composed  of 
women  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  nar- 
row in  judgment,  morbid  in  feeling,  absorbed 
in  petty  interests,  and  bounding  its  vision 
of  outside  things  to  the  small  horizon  which 
it  sees  from  its  own  fireside.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  this  fireside  often  abides  a 
settled  peace  and  purity,  a  long-suffering, 
generous  forbearance,  and  an  enduring  afiec- 
tionateness,  which  the  other  sex  can  hardly 
comprehend  or  credit.  Men  will  not  be- 
lieve what  is  nevertheless  the  truth,  that  we 
can  "  stand  alone  "  much  better  than  they 
can  :  that  we  can  do  without  them  far  eas- 
ier, and  with  less  deterioration  of  character, 
than  they  can  do  without  us ;  that  we  are 
better  able  to  provide  for  ourselves  interests, 
duties,  and  pleasures ;  in  short,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  that  we  have  more  real  self- 
Bustaining  independence  than  they. 

Of  course,  that  the  true  life,  the  highest 
life,  is  that  of  man  and  woman  united,  no 
one  will  be  insane  enough  to  deny ;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  substitute  for  it,  which 
poor  humanity  has  so  often  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  make  the  best  of;  a  better  best 
very  frequently  than  what  appears  best  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  truth,  many  a 
troubled,  care-ridden,  wealthy  family,  torn 
with  dissensions,  o^*  frozen  up  in  splendid 
formalities,  might  have  envied  that  quiet, 
humble  maiden  household  of  the  Misses 
Leaf,  where  their  only  trial  was  poverty, 
and  their  only  grief  the  one  which  they 
knew  the  worst  of,  and  had  met  patiently 
for  many  a  year, — poor  Selina's  "way." 

I  doubt  not  it  was  good  for  Elizabeth 
Hand  that  her  first  place — the  home  in 
which  she  received  her  first  impressions — 
was  this  feminine  establishment,  simple  and 
regular,  in  which  was  neither  waste  nor  dis- 
order allowed.  Good,  too,  that  while  her 
mistresses'  narrow  means  restricted  her  in 
many  things  enjoyed  by  servants  in  richer 
families,  their  interests,  equally  narrow, 
caused  to  be  concentrated  upon  herself  a 
double  measure  of  thought  and  care.  She 
became  absolutely  "  one  of  the  family  ; " 
sharing  in  all  its  concerns.  From  its  small 
and  few  carnal  luxuries,  such  as  the  cake, 
fruit,  or  pot  of  preserve — votive  ofl'erings 
from  pupils'  parents,  up  to  the  newspaper 
and  borrowed  book,  nothing  was  either  lit- 
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erally  or  metaphorically  "  locked  up  "  from 
Elizabeth. 

I  This  grand  question  of  locking-up  had 
:  been  discussed  in  full  conclave  the  day  after 
her  month  of  probation  ended ;  the  sisters 
taking  opposite  sides,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Selina  was  for  the  immediate 
introduction  of  a  locksmith  and  a  key-bas- 
|ket. 

"  While  she  was  only  on  trial,  it  did  not 
:  so  much  signify ;  besides,  if  it  did,  we 
I  had  only  buttons  on  the  press-doors  ;  but 
j  now  she  is  our  regular  servant,  we  ought  to 
I  institute  a  regular  system  of  authority. 
How  can  she  respect  a  family  that  never 
locks  up  anything  ?  " 

"  How  can  we  respect  a   servant  from 
:  whom  we  lock  up  everything  ?  " 
j      "  Respect  a  servant !     What  do  you  mean, 
Hilary?" 

"  I  mean,  that  if  I  did  not  respect  a  ser- 
vant, I  would  be  very  sorry  to  keep  her  one 
day  in  any  house  of  mine." 

"  Wait  till  you've  a  house  of  your  own 
to  keep,  miss,"  said  Selina  crossly.  "  I  never 
j  heard  such  nonsense.  Is  that  the  way  you 
I  mean  to  behave  to  Elizabeth  ?  leave  every- 
thing open  to  her — clothes,  books,  money  : 
j  trust  her  with  all  your  secrets  ;  treat  her  as 
i  your  most  particular  friend  ?  " 

"A  girl  of  fifteen  would  be  rather  an  in- 
convenient particular  friend !  and  I  have 
:  happily  few  secrets  to  trust  her  with.  But 
I  if  I  could  not  trust  her  with  our  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  and  so  on,  and  bring  her  up  from 
the  very  first  in  the  habit  of  being  trusted, 
I  would  recommend  her  being  sent  away  to- 
morrow." 

"  Very  fine  talking  ;  and  what  do  you  say, 
Johanna  ? — if  that  is  not  an  unnecessary 
question  after  Hilary  has  given  her  opin- 
ion." 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  elder  sister,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  long  familiar  innuendo, 
"  that  in  this  case  Hilary  is  right.  How 
people  ought  to  manage  in  great  houses,, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  in  our  small  house,  it  will 
be  easier  and  better  not  to  alter  our  simple 
ways.  Trusting  the  girl — if  she  is  a  good 
girl — will  only  make  her  the  more  trust- 
worthy ;  if  she  is  bad,  we  shall  the  sooner 
find  it  out  and  let  her  go." 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  go.  A  year  passed  ; 
two  years  ;  her  wages  were  raised,  and  with 
them  her  domestic  position.    From  a  "  girl " 
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she  was  converted  into  a  regular  servant ; 
her  pinafores  gave  place  to  grown-up  gowns 
and  aprons,  and  her  rough  head,  at  Miss 
Selina's  incessant  instance,  was  concealed 
by  a  cap, — caps  being  considered  by  that 
lady  as  the  proper  and  indispensable  badge 
of  servant-hood. 

To  say  that  during  her  transition  state,  or 
even  now  that  she  had  reached  the  cap  era, 
Elizabeth  gave  her  mistresses  no  trouble, 
would  be  stating  a  self-evident  improbabil- 
ity. What  young  lass  under  seventeen,  of 
any  rank,  does  not  cause  plenty  of  trouble 
to  her  natural  guardians  ?  Who  can  "  put 
an  old  head  on  young  shoulders  "  ?  or  ex- 
pect from  girls  at  the  most  unformed  and 
unsatisfactory  period  of  life  that  complete 
moral  and  mental  discipline,  that  unfailing 
self-control,  that  perfection  of  temper,  and 
everything  else, — which,  of  course,  all  mis- 
tresses always  have  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  Elizabeth 
had  a  few — nay,  not  a  few — most  obstinate 
faults ;  that  no  child  tries  its  parents,  no  pupil 
its  school-teachers,  more  than  she  tried  her 
three  mistresses  at  intervals.  She  was  often 
thoughtless  and  careless,  brusque  in  her 
manner,  slovenly  in  her  dress  ;  sometimes 
she  was  downright  "  bad,"  filled  full — as 
some  of  her  elders  and  betters  are,  at  all 
ages — with  absolute  naughtiness  ;  when  she 
would  sulk  for  hours  and  days  together,  and 
make  the  whole  family  uncomfortable,  as 
many  a  servant  can  make  many  a  family, 
small  as  that  of  the  Misses  Leaf. 

But  still  they  never  lost  what  Hilary 
termed  their  "  respect "  for  Elizabeth  ;  they 
never  found  her  out  in  a  lie,  a  meanness,  an 
act  of  deception  or  dishonesty.  They  took 
her  faults  as  we  must  take  the  surface-faults 
of  all  connected  with  us, — patiently  rather 
than  resentfully,  seeking  to  correct  rather 
than  to  punish.  And  though  there  were 
difficult  elements  in  the  household,  such  as 
there  being  three  mistresses  to  be  obeyed, 
the  younger  mistress  a  thought  too  lax,  and 
the  second  one  undoubtedly  too  severe,  still 
no  girl  could  live  with  these  high-principled, 
much-enduring  women,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  two  things,  which  the  serving 
class  are  slowest  to  understand, — the  dig- 
nity of  poverty,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
which  is  the  only  effectual  law  to  bring  out 
good  and  restrain  evil — the  law  of  loving- 
kindness. 
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Two  fracas,  however,  must  be  chronicled, 
for,  after  both,  the  girl's  dismissal  hung  on 
a  thread.  The  first  was  when  Mrs.  Clifie, 
mother  of  Tommy  Cliffe,  who  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  field,  being  discovered  to  be  an 
ill  sort  of  woman,  and  in  the  habit  of  bor- 
rowing from  Elizabeth  stray  shillings,  which 
were  never  returned,  was  forbidden  the 
house  ;  Elizabeth  resented  it  so  fiercely, 
that  she  sulked  for  a  whole  week  after- 
wards. 

The  other,  and  still  more  dangerous  crisis 
in  Elizabeth's  destiny,  was  when  a  volume 
of  Scott's  novels,  having  been  missing  for 
some  days,  was  found  hidden  in  her  bed ; 
and  she  lying  awake  reading  it,  was  thus 
ignominiously  discovered  at  eleven  p.m.  by 
Miss  Selina,  in  consequence  of  the  gleam  of 
candle-light  from  under  her  door. 

It  was  true,  neither  of  these  errors  were 
actual  moral  crimes.  Hilary  even  roused  a 
volley  of  sharp  words  upon  herself,  by  declar- 
ing they  had  their  source  in  actual  virtues  ; 
that  a  girl  who  would  stint  herself  of  shil- 
lings, and  hold  resolutely  to  any  liking  she 
had,  even  if  unworthy,  had  a  creditable 
amount  of  both  self-denial  and  fidelity  in 
her  disposition.  Also,  that  a  tired-out 
maid-of-all-work,  who  was  kept  awake  of 
nights  by  her  ardent  appreciation  of  the 
"  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  must  possess  a 
degree  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  capac- 
ity, which  deserved  cultivation  rather  than 
blame.  And  though  this  surreptitious  pur- 
suit of  literature  under  difficulties  could  not 
of  course  be  allowed,  I  grieve  to  say  that 
Miss  Hilary  took  every  opportunity  of  not 
only  giving  the  young  servant  books  to  read, 
but  of  talking  to  her  about  them.  And 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  books 
were — to  Miss  Selina's  unmitigated  horror 
— absolutely  fiction  !  stories,  novels,  even 
poetry — books  that  Hilary  liked  herself — 
books  that  had  built  up  in  her  her  own  pas- 
sionate dream  of  life ;  wherein  all  the  women 
were  faithful,  tender,  heroic,  self-devoted ; 
and  all  the  men  were — something  not  un- 
lijve  Robert  Lyon. 

Did  she  do  harm  ?  Was  it,  as  Selina  and 
even  Johanna  said  sometimes,  "  dangerous  ** 
thus  to  put  before  Elizabeth  a  standard  of 
ideal  perfection,  a  Quixotic  notion  of  life — 
life  in  its  full  purpose,  power,  and  beauty — 
such  as  otherwise  never  could  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  this  poor  working  girl,  born  of 
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parents  who,  though  respectable  and  worthy, 
were  in  no  respect  higher  than  the  common 
working-class  ?  I  will  not  argue  the  point ; 
I  am  not  making  Elizabeth  a  text  for  a  ser- 
mon ;   I  am  simply  writing  her  story. 

One  thing  was  certain,  that  by  degrees 
the  young  woman's  fauits  lessened ;  even 
that  worst  of  them,  the  unmistakable  bad 
temper,  not  aggressive,  but  obstinately  sul- 
len, which  made  her  and  Miss  Selina  some- 
times not  on  speaking  terms  for  a  week 
together.  But  she  simply  "  sulked  ;  "  she 
never  grumbled  or  was  pert ;  and  she  did 
her  work  just  as  usual, — with  a  kind  of 
dogged  struggle  not  only  against  the  supe- 
rior powers,  but  against  something  within 
herself,  much  harder  to  fight  with. 

"  She  makes  me  feel  more  sorry  for  her 
than  angry  with  her,"  Miss  Leaf  would 
sometimes  say,  coming  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  that  grieved  face,  which  was  the  chief 
sign  of  displeasure  her  sweet  nature  ever 
betrayed.  "  She  will  have  up-hill  work 
through  life,  like  us  all,  and  more  than  many 
of  us,  poor  child !  " 

But  gradually  Elizabeth,  too,  copying  in- 
voluntarily the  rest  of  the  family,  learned  to 
put  up  with  Miss  Selina  ;  who,  on  her  part, 
kept  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality.  And  once, 
when  a  short  but  sharp  illness  of  Johanna 
shook  the  household  from  its  even  tenor, 
startled  everybody  out  of  their  little  tempers, 
and  made  them  cling  together  and  work 
together  in  a  sort  of  fear-stricken  union 
against  one  common  grief,  Selina  allowed 
that  they  might  have  gone  farther  and  fared 
worse,  on  the  day  they  engaged  Elizabeth. 

After  this  illness  of  his  aunt,  Ascott  came 
home.  It  was  his  first  visit  since  he  had 
gone  to  London ;  Mr.  Ascott,  he  said,  ob- 
jected to  holidays.  But  now,  from  some 
unexplained  feeling,  Johanna  in  her  con- 
valescence longed  after  the  boy, — no  longer 
a  boy,  however,  but  nearly  twenty,  and  look- 
ing fully  his  age.  How  proud  his  aunts 
were  to  march  him  up  the  town,  and  hear 
everybody's  congratulations  on  his  good 
looks  and  polished  manners  !  It  was  the 
old  story — old  as  the  hills  !  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  invent  anything  new.  Women, 
especially  maiden  aunts,  will  repeat  the  tale 
to  the  end  of  time,  so  long  as  they  have 
youths  belonging  to  them  on  whom  to  ex- 
pend their  natural  tendency  to  clinging 
fondness,  and  ignorant,  innocent  hero-wor- 
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j  ship.     The  Misses  Leaf,  ay,  even  Selina, 
j  whose  irritation  against  the  provoking  boy 
j  was  quite   mollified  by  the  elegant   young 
man,  were  no  wiser  than  their  neighbors. 

But  there  was  one  person  in  the  house- 
hold who  still  obstinately  refused  to  bow  the 
knee  to  Ascott.  Whether  it  was,  as  psy- 
chologists might  explain,  some  instinctive 
polarity  in  their  natures  ;  or  whether,  hav- 
ing once  conceived  a  prejudice,  Elizabeth 
held  on  to  it  like  grim  death ;  still  there 
was  the  same  unspoken  antagonism  between 
them.  The  young  fellow  took  little  notice 
of  her,  except  to  observe,  "  that  she  hadn't 
grown  any  handsomer ; "  but  Elizabeth 
watched  him  with  a  keen  severity  that  over- 
looked nothing,  and  resisted,  with  a  passive 
pertinacity  that  was  quite  irresistible,  all  his 
encroachments  on  the  family  habits,  all  the 
little  self-pleasing  ways  which  Ascott  had 
been  so  used  to  of  old,  that  neither  he  nor 
his  aunts  apparently  recognized  them  as 
selfish. 

"  I  canna  bear  to  see  him  "  (  "  cannot" 
suggested  her  mistress,  who  not  seeing  any 
reason  why  Elizabeth  should  not  speak  the 
queen's  English  as  well  as  herself,  had  in- 
stituted 7i's,  and  stopped  a  few  more  glaring 
provincialisms).  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him, 
Miss  Hilary,  lolling  on  the  arm-chair,  when 
missis  looks  so  tired  and  pale,  and  sitting 
up  o'  nights,  burning  double  fires,  and  going 
up-stairs  at  last  with  his  boots  on,  waking 
everybody.     I  dunnot  like  it,  I  say." 

"  You  forget ;  Mr.  Ascott  has  his  studies. 
He  must  work  for  his  next  examination." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  get  up  of  a  morning, 
then,  instead  of  lying  in  bed,  and  keeping 
the  breakfast  about  till  ten  ?  Why  can't  he 
do  his  learning  by  daylight?  Daylight's 
cheaper  than  mould  candles,  and  a  deal  bet- 
ter for  the  eyes." 

Hilary  was  puzzled.  A  truth  was  a  truth, 
and  to  try  and  make  it  out  otherwise,  even  for 
the  dignity  of  the  family,  was  something 
from  which  her  honest  nature  revolted. 
Besides,  the  sharp-sighted  servant  would 
be  the  first  to  detect  the  inconsistency  of  one 
law  of  right  for  the  parlor  and  another  for 
the  kitchen.  So  she  took  refuge  in  silence, 
and  in  the  apple-pudding  she  was  making. 

But  she  resolved  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Ascott,  by  way  of  novelty, 
the  severest  lecture  that  tongue  of  aunt 
could   bestow.    And  this  chance  occurred 
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the  same  afternoon,  when  the  other  two 
aunts  had  gone  out  to  tea,  to  a  house  which 
Ascott  voted  "  slow,"  and  declined  going  to. 
She  remained  to  make  tea  for  him,  and  in 
the  mean  time  took  him  for  a  constitutional 
up  and  down  the  public  walks  hard  by. 

Ascott  listened  at  first  very  good-hu- 
moredly  ;  once  or  twice  calling  her  "  a  dear 
little  prig,"  in  his  patronizing  way, — he  was 
rather  fond  of  patronizing  his  Aunt  Hilary. 
But  when  she  seriously  spoke  of  his  duties, 
as  no  longer  a  boy  but  a  man,  who  ought 
now  to  assume  the  true  manly  right  of 
thinking  for,  and  taking  care  of,  other  peo- 
ple, especially  his  aunts,  Ascott  began  to 
flush  up  angrily. 

"  Now — stop  that.  Aunt  Hilary  ;  I'll  not 
have  you  coming  Mr.  Lyon  over  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

For  of  late  Ascott  had  said  very  little 
about  Mr.  Lyon, — not  half  so  much  as  Mr. 
Lyon,  in  his  steadily  persistent  letters  to 
Miss  Leaf,  told  her  about  her  nephew  As- 
cott. 

"  I  mean,  that  I'll  not  be  preached  to  like 
that  by  a  woman.  It's  bad  enough  to  have 
to  stand  it  from  a  man ;  but  then  Lyon's  a 
real  sharp  fellow,  who  knows  the  world, 
which  women  don't.  Aunt  Hilary.  Besides, 
he  coaches  me  in  my  Latin  and  Greek  ;  so  I 
let  him  pitch  into  me  now  and  then.  But  I 
wont  let  yow,  so  just  stop  it,  will  you  ?  " 

Something  new  in  Ascott's  tone — speak- 
ing more  of  the  resentful  fierceness  of  the 
man  than  the  pettishness  of  the  boy,  fright- 
ened his  little  aunt,  and  silenced  her.  By 
and  by,  she  took  comfort  from  the  reflection 
that,  as  the  lad  had  in  is  anger  betrayed,  he 
had  beside  him  in  London  a  monitor  whose 
preaching  would  be  so  much  wiser  and  more 
effectual  than  her  own,  that  she  determined 
to  say  no  more. 

The  rare  hearing  of  Mr.  Lyon's  name — 
for,  time  and  absence  having  produced  their 
natural  eff'ect,  except  when  his  letters  came, 
he  was  seldom  talked  about  now — set  Hil- 
ary thinking. 

"  Do  you  see  him  often  ?  "  she  said  at 
last. 

"  Who  ?  Mr.  Lyon  ?  "  And  Ascott,  de- 
lighted to  escape  into  a  fresh  subject,  be- 
came quite  cheerful  and  communicative. 
"  Oh,  bless  you  !  he  wouldn't  care  for  my 
going  to  him.  He  lives  in  a  two-pair  back, 
only  one  room,    *  which    serves    him    for 
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kitchen  and  parlor  and  all ; '  dines  at  a 
cook-shop  for  ninepence  a  day,  and  makes 
his  own  porridge  night  and  morning.  He 
told  me  so  once,  for  he  isn't  a  bit  ashamed 
of  it.  But  he  must  be  precious  hard-up 
sometimes.  However,  as  he  contrives  to 
keep  a  decent  coat  on  his  back,  and  pay  his 
classes  at  the  university,  and  carry  off  the 
very  best  honors  going  there,  nobody  asks 
any  questions.  That's  the  good  of  London, 
Aunt  Hilary,"  said  the  young  fellow,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  great  wisdom.  "  Only 
look  like  a  gentleman,  behave  yourself  as 
such,  and  nobody  asks  any  questions." 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  vaguely  Aunt  Hilary. 
And  then  her  mind  wandered  yearningly  to 
the  solitary  student  in  the  two-pair  back. 
He  might  labor  and  suffer ;  he  might  be 
ill;  he  might  die,  —  equally  solitary,  and 
"  nobody  would  ask  any  questions."  This 
phase  of  London  life  let  a  new  light  in  upon 
her  mind.  The  letters  to  Johanna  had  been 
chiefly  filled  with  whatever  he  thought 
would  interest  them.  With  his  character- 
istic Scotch  reserve,  he  had  said  very  little 
about  himself,  except  in  the  last,  wherein 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  "  done  pretty 
well "  at  college  this  term,  and  meant  to 
"  go  in  for  more  work  "  immediately. 

What  this  work  entailed — how  much  more 
toil — how  much  more  poverty — Hilary  knew 
not.  Perhaps  even  his  successes,  which 
Ascott  went  on  to  talk  of,  had  less  place  in 
her  thoughts  than  the  picture  of  the  face 
she  knew,  sharpened  with  illness,  wasted 
with  hard  work  and  solitary  care. 

"  And  I  cannot  help  him — I  cannot  help 
him  !  "  Avas  her  bitter  cry ;  until,  passing 
from  the  dreamland  of  fancy,  the  womanly 
nature  asserted  itself.  She  thought  if  it  had 
been,  or  if  it  were  to  be,  her  blessed  lot  to 
be  chosen  by  Robert  Lyon,  how  she  would 
take  care  of  him  !  what  an  utter  slave  she 
would  be  to  him !  How  no  penury  would 
frighten  her,  no  household  cares  oppress  or 
humble  her,  if  done  for  him  and  for  his 
comfort.  To  her  brave  heart  no  battle  of 
life  seemed  too  long  or  too  sore,  if  only  it 
were  fought  for  him  and  at  his  side.  And 
as  the  early-falling  leaves  were  blown  in 
gusts  across  her  path,  and  the  misty  autumn 
night  began  to  close  in,  nature  herself 
seemed  to  plead  in  unison  with  the  craving 
of  her  heart,  which  sighed  that  youth  and 
summer  last  not  always ;  and  that,  "be  i^ 
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ever  so  humble,"  as  the  song  says,  there  is 
no  place  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  fire- 
side of  a  love-ful  home. 

"While  the  aunt  and  nephew  were  strolling 
thus,  thinking  of  very  different  things,  their 
own  fire,  newly  lit — Ascott  liked  a  fire — was 
blazing  away  in  solitary  glory,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  passers-by.  At  length  one — -a 
gentleman — stopped  at  the  gate,  and  looked 
in,  then  took  a  turn  to  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race, and  stood  gazing  in  once  more.  The 
solitude  of  the  room  apparently  troubled 
him  ;  twice  his  hand  was  on  the  latch  before 
he  opened  it,  and  knocked  at  the  front- 
door. 

Elizabeth  appeared,  which  seemed  to  sur- 
prise him. 

"  Is  Miss  Leaf  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

*'  Is  she  well  ?  Are  all  the  family  well  ?  » 
and  he  stepped  right  into  the  passage,  with 
the  freedom  of  a  familiar  foot. 

("  I  should  ha'  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face,"  was  Elizabeth's  comment  afterwards  ; 
"  only,  you  see,  Miss  Hilary,  he  looked  a 
real  gentleman.") 

The  stranger  and  she  mutually  examined 
one  another. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  you,"  said  he, 
smiling.  "  You  are  Miss  Leafs  servant — 
Elizabeth  Hand." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  still  grimly,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined grasp  of  the  door-handle. 

"  If  your  mistresses  are  likely  to  be  home 
soon,  will  you  allow  me  to  wait  for  them  ? 
I  am  an  old  friend  of  theirs.  My  name  is 
Lyon." 

Now  Elizabeth  was  far  too  much  one  of 
the  family  not  to  have  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son. And  his  knowing  her  was  a  tolerable 
proof  of  his  identity  ;  besides,  unconsciously, 
the  girl  was  influenced  by  that  look  and 
mien  of  true  gentleman-hood,  as  courteous 
to  the  poor  maid-of-all-work  as  he  would 
have  been  to  any  duchess  born  ;  and  by  that 
bright,  sudden  smile,  which  came  like  sun- 
shine over  his  face,  and  like  sunshine  warmed 
and  opened  the  heart  of  every  one  that 
met  it. 

It  opened  that  of  Elizabeth.  She  relaxed 
her  Cerberus  keeping  of  the  door,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Leaf 
and  Miss  Selina  were  out  to  tea,  but  Miss 
Hilary  and  Mr.  Ascott  would  be  at  home 
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wait  in  the 


shortly.    He  was  welcome  to 
parlor  if  he  liked. 

Afterwards,  seized  with  mingled  curiosity 
and  misgiving,  she  made  various  errands  to 
go  in  and  look  at  him ;  but  she  had  not 
courage  to  address  him,  and  he  never  spoke 
to  her.  He  sat  by  the  window,  gazing  out 
into  the  gloaming.  Except  just  turning  his 
head  at  her  entrance,  she  did  not  think  he 
had  once  stirred  the  whole  time. 

Elizabeth  went  back  to  her  kitchen,  and 
stood  listening  for  her  young  mistress'  fa- 
miliar knock.  Mr.  Lyon  seemed  to  have 
listened  too,  for  before  she  could  reach  it, 
the  door  was  already  opened. 

There  was  a  warm  greeting — to  her  great 
relief:  for  she  knew  she  had  broken  the 
domestic  laws  in  admitting  a  stranger  una- 
wares,— and  then  Elizabeth  heard  them  all 
three  go  into  the  parlor,  where  they  remained 
talking,  without  ringing  for  either  tea  or 
candles,  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Miss  Hilary  at  last  came  out ;  but  much 
to  Elizabeth's  surprise,  ,went  straight  up 
into  her  bedroom,  without  entering  the 
kitchen  at  all. 

It  was  some  minutes  more  before  she  de- 
scended ;  and  then,  after  giving  her  orders 
for  tea,  and  seeing  that  all  was  arranged 
with  special  neatness,  she  stood  absently  by 
the  kitchen  fire.  Elizabeth  noticed  how  won- 
derfully bright  her  eyes  were,  and  what  a 
soft  happy  smile  she  had.  She  noticed  it, 
because  she  had  never  seen  Miss  Hilary 
look  exactly  like  that  before  ;  and  she  never 
did  again. 

"  Don't  you  be  troubling  yourself  with 
waiting  about  here,"  she  said ;  and  her  mis- 
tress seemed  to  start  at  being  spoken  to. 
"I'll  get  the  tea  all  right.  Miss  Hilary. 
Please  go  back  into  the  parlor." 

Hilary  went  in. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Elizabeth  got  tea  ready  with  unwonted 
diligence,  and  considerable  excitement.  Any 
visitor  was  a  rare  occurrence  in  this  very 
quiet  family :  but  a  gentleman  visitor — a 
young  gentleman  too — was  a  remarkable 
fact,  arousing  both  interest  and  curiosity. 
For  in  the  latter  quality  this  girl  of  seven- 
teen could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  defi- 
cient— and  as  to  the  former,  she  had  so 
completely  identified  herself  with  the  family 
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she  served,  that  all  their  concerns  were  her 
concerns  also.  Her  acute  comments  on 
their  few  guests,  and  on  their  little  scholars, 
sometimes  amused  Hilary  as  much  as  her 
criticisms  on  the  books  she  read.  But  as 
neither  were  ever  put  forward  intrusively  or 
impertinently,  she  let  them  pass,  and  only 
laughed  over  them  with  Johanna  in  private. 

In  speaking  of  these  said  books,  and  the 
questions  they  led  to,  it  was  not  likely 
but  that  mistress  and  maid — one  aged  twen- 
ty-two, and  the  other  seventeen — should  oc- 
casionally light  upon  a  subject  rather  inter- 
esting to  women  of  their  ages,  though  not 
commonly  discussed  between  mistresses  and 
maids.  Nevertheless,  when  it  did  come  in 
the  way.  Miss  Hilary  never  shirked  it,  but 
talked  it  out,  frankly  and  freely,  as  she 
would  to  any  other  person. 

"  The  girl  has  feelings  and  notions  on  the 
matter,  like  all  other  girls,  I  suppose,"  rea- 
soned she  to  herself:  **  so  it  is  important  that 
her  notions  should  be  kept  clear,  and  her 
feelings  right.  It  may  do  her  some  good, 
and  save  her  from  much  harm." 

And  so  it  befell  that  Elizabeth  Hand, 
whose  blunt  ways,  unlovely  person,  and 
temperament  so  oddly  nervous  and  reserved, 
kept  her  from  attracting  any  "  sweetheart  " 
of  her  own  class,  had  unconsciously  imbibed 
her  mistress'  theory  of  love.  Love,  pure 
and  simple,  the  very  deepest  and  highest, 
sweetest  and  most  solemn  tfiing  in  life  :  to 
be  believed  in  devoutly  until  it  came,  and 
when  it  did  come,  to  be  held  to,  firmly, 
faithfully,  with  a  single-minded,  settled  con- 
stancy, till  death.  A  creed,  quite  impossi- 
ble, many  will  say,  in  this  ordinary  world, 
and  most  dangerous  to  be  put  into  the  head 
of  a  poor  servant.  Yet  a  woman  is  but  a 
woman,  be  she  maid-servant  or  queen  ;  and 
if,  from  queens  ,to  maid-servants,  girls  were 
taught  thus  to  think  of  love,  there  might  be 
a  few  more  "  broken  "  hearts  perhaps,  but 
there  would  certainly  be  fewer  wicked 
hearts  ; — far  fewer  corrupted  lives  of  men, 
and  degraded  lives  of  women  ;  far  fewer 
unholy  marriages,  and  desolated,  dreary, 
homeless  homes. 

Elizabeth,  having  cleared  away  her  tea- 
things,  stood  listening  to  the  voices  in  the 
parlor,  and  pondering. 

She  had  sometimes  wondered  in  her  own 
mind  that  no  knight  ever  came  to  carry  off 
her    charming   princess — her   admired  and 
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beloved  Miss  Hilary.  Miss  Hilary,  on  her 
part,  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  the  youth 
at  Stowbury :  who  indeed  were,  Elizabeth 
allowed,  quite  unworthy  her  regard.  The 
only  suitable  lover  for  her  young  mistress 
must  be  somebody  exceedingly  grand  and 
noble — a  compound  of  the  best  heroes  of 
Shakspeare,  Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  Harriet  Martineau.  When 
this  strange  gentleman  appeared — in  ordi- 
nary coat  and  hat,  or  rather  Glengarry 
bonnet,  neither  particularly  handsome  nor 
particularly  tall ;  yet  whose  coming  had 
evidently  given  Miss  Hilary  so  much  pleas- 
ure, and  who,  once  or  twice  while  waiting 
at  tea,  Elizabeth  fancied  she  had  seen  look- 
ing at  Miss  Hilary  as  nobody  ever  looked 
before, — when  Mr.  Robert  Lyon  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  the  faithful  "  bower- 
maiden  "  was  a  good  deal  disappointed. 

She  had  expected  something  better ;  at 
all  events  something  different.  Her  first 
castle  in  the  air  fell,  poor  lass !  but  sLe 
quickly  built  it  up  again,  and,  with  the  vivid 
imagination  of  her  age,  she  mapped  out  the 
whole  future,  ending  by  a  vision  of  Miss 
Hilary,  all  in  white,  sweeping  down  the  Ter- 
race in  a  carriage  and  pair — to  fortune  and 
happiness  ;  leaving  herself,  though  with  a 
sore  want  at  her  heart,  and  a  great  longing 
to  follow,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her 
natural  life  to  Miss  Johanna. 

"  Her  couldna  do  without  somebody  to 
see  to  her, — and  Miss  Selina  do  worrit  her 
so,"  muttered  Elizabeth,  in  the  excitement 
of  this  Alnaschar  vision  relapsing  into  her 
old  provincialisms.  "  So  even  if  Miss  Hil- 
ary axes  me  to  come,  I'll  stop,  I  reckon. 
Ay,  I'll  stop  wi'  Miss  Leaf." 

This  valorous  determination  taken,  the 
poor  maid-servant's  dream  was  broken  by 
the  opening  of  the  parlor-door  and  an  out- 
cry of  Ascott  for  his  coat  and  gloves,  he 
having  to  fetch  his  aunts  home  at  nine 
o'clock,  Mr.  Lyon  accompanying  him.  And 
as  they  all  stood  together  at  the  front-door, 
Elizabeth  overheard  Mr.  Lyon  say  some- 
thing about  what  a  beautiful  night  it  was. 

"  It  would  do  you  no  harm.  Miss  Hilary ; 
will  you  walk  with  us  ?  " 

«  If  you  like." 

Hilary  went  up-stairs  for  her  bonnet  and 
shawl ;  but  when,  a  minute  or  two  after, 
Elizabeth  followed  her  with  a  candle,  she 
found  her  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
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room,  all  in  the  dark,  her  face  white,  and 
her  hands  trembling. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you !  "  she  said,  me- 
chanically, as  Elizabeth  folded  and  fastened 
her  shawl  for  her, — and  descended  imme- 
diately. Elizabeth  watched  her  take,  not 
Ascott's  arm,  but  Mr.  Lyon's,  and  walk 
down  the  Terrace  in  the  starlight. 

"  Some'at's  wrong,  I'd  like  to  know 
who's  been  a-vexin'  of  her,"  thought  fiercely 
the  young  servant. 

No,  nobody  had  been  "a-vexin'"  her 
mistress.  There  was  nobody  to  blame ; 
only  there  had  happened  to  Hilary  one  of 
those  things  which  strike  like  a  sword 
through  a  young  and  happy  heart,  taking 
all  the  life  and  youth  out  of  it. 

Robert  Lyon,  had,  half  an  hour  ago,  told 
ber — and  she  had  had  to  hear  it  as  a  piece  of 
simple  news,  to  which  she  had  only  to  say, 
*'  Indeed  !  "  —  that  to-day  and  to-morrow 
were  his  two  last  days  at  Stowbury — almost 
his  last  in  England.  Within  a  week  he  was 
to  sail  for  India. 

There  had  befallen  him  what  most  people 
would  have  considered  a  piece  of  rare  good 
fortune.  At  the  London  University,  a  fel- 
low-student, whom  he  had  been  gratuitously 
"  coaching  "  in  Hindostanee,  fell  ill,  and  was 
"  thrown  upon  his  hands,"  as  he  briefly  de- 
fined services  which  must  have  been  great, 
since  they  had  resulted  in  this  end.  The 
young  man's  father — a  Liverpool  and  Bom- 
bay merchant — made  him  an  offer  to  go  out 
there,  to  their  house,  at  a  rising  salary  of 
three  hundred  inipees  a  month  for  three 
years  ;  after  the  third  year  to  become  a  jun- 
ior partner,  remaining  at  Bombay  in  that 
capacity  for  two  years  more. 

This  he  told  to  Hilary  and  Ascott  in  almost 
as  few  words  as  I  have  put  it, — for  brevity 
seemed  a  refuge  to  him.  It  was  also  to  one 
of  them.  But  Ascott  asked  so  many  ques- 
tions that  his  aunt  needed  to  ask  none.  She 
only  listened,  and  tried  to  take  all  in,  and 
understand  it,  that  is,  in  a  consecutive,  in- 
telligent, business  shape,  without  feeling  it. 
She  dared  not  let  herself  feel  it,  not  for  a 
second,  till  they  were  out,  arm  in  arm,  under 
the  quiet  winter  stars.  Then  she  heard  his 
voice  asking  her, — 

"  So  you  think  1  was  right  ?  " 

**  Right  ?  "  she  echoed  mechanically. 

'*  1  mean  in  accepting  that  sudden  chance, 
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and  changing  my  whole  plan  of  life.  I  did 
not  do  it — believe  me — without  a  motive." 

What  motive  ?  she  would  once  unhesitat- 
ingly have  asked, — now  she  could  not. 

Robert  Lyon  continued  speaking,  dis- 
tinctly and  yet  in  an  undertone,  that  though 
Ascott  was  walking  a  few  yards  off,  Hilary 
felt  was  meant  for  her  alone  to  hear. 

*'  The  change  is,  you  perceive,  from  the 
life  of  a  student  to  that  of  a  man  of  business. 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  preferred  the  first.  Once 
upon  a  time  to  be  a  Fellow  in  a  college,  or  a 
professor,  or  the  like,  was  my  utmost  aim  ; 
and  I  would  have  half  killed  myself  to  attain 
it.     Now — I  think  difterently." 

He  paused,  but  did  not  seem  to  require 
an  answer,  and  it  did  not  come. 

"  I  want,  not  to  be  rich,  but  to  get  a  de- 
cent competence,  and  to  get  it  as  soon  as  I 
can,  I  want  not  to  ruin  my  health  with  in- 
cessant study.  I  have  already  injured  it  a 
good  deal." 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  You  never  said 
so." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  hardly  worth  while.  And 
I  knew  an  active  life  would  soon  set  me  right 
again.  No  fear  !  there's  life  in  the  old  dog 
yet.  He  does  not  wish  to  die.  But,"  Mr, 
Lyon  pursued,  "  I  have  had  a  *  sair  fecht ' 
the  last  year  or  two.  I  would  not  go  through 
it  again,  nor  see  any  one  dear  to  me  go 
through  it.  It  is  over,  but  it  has  left  its 
scars.  Strange  I  I  have  been  poor  all  my 
life,  yet  I  never  till  now  felt  an  actual  terror 
of  poverty." 

Hilary  shrank  within  herself,  less  even  at 
the  words  than  at  something  in  their  tone — 
something  hard,  nay  fierce  :  something  at 
once  despairing  and  aggressive. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said  ;  "  such  a  terror 
is  not  like  you.  I  feel  none  :  I  cannot  even 
understand  it." 

"  No,  I  knew  you  could  not,"  he  muttered, 
and  was  silent. 

So  was  Hilary.  A  vague  trouble  came 
over  her.  Could  it  be  that  he,  Robert  Lyon, 
had  been  seized  with  the  "  auri  sacra  fames," 
which  he  had  so  often  inveighed  against  and 
despised  ?  that  his  long  battle  with  poverty 
had  caused  in  him  such  an  overweening  de- 
sire for  riches,  that  to  obtain  them  he  would 
sacrifice  everything  else,  exile  himself  to  a 
far  country  for  years,  selling  his  very  life  and 
soul  for  gold  ? 
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Such  a  thought  was  so  terrible — that  is, 
would  have  been  were  it  tenable — that  Hil- 
ary for  an  instant  felt  herself  shiver  all  over. 
The  next  she  spoke  out— in  justice  to  him 
she  forced  herself  to  speak  out— all  her  hon- 
est soul. 

"  I  do  believe  that  this  going  abroad  to 
make  a  fortune,  which  young  men  so  delight 
in,  is  often  a  most  fatal  mistake.  They  give 
up  far  more  than  they  gain — country,  home, 
health.  I  think  a  man  has  no  right  to  sell 
his  life  any  more  than  his  soul  for  so  many 
thousands  a  year." 

Robert  Lyon  smiled — "  No,  and  I  am  not 
selling  mine.  With  my  temperate  habits  I 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  health  at  Bombay 
as  in  London — perhaps  better.  And  the 
years  I  must  be  absent  I  would  have  been 

absent  almost  as  much  from  you 1  mean 

they  would  have  been  spent  in  work  as  en- 
grossing and  as  hard.  They  will  soon  pass, 
and  then  I  shall  come  home  rich — rich — Do 
you  think  I  am  growing  mercenary  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  do  think  about  me." 

"  I — cannot  quite  understand." 

"And  I  cannot  make  you  understand. 
Perhaps  I  will,  some  day  when  I  come  back 
again.  Till  then,  you  must  trust  me,  Hil- 
ary." 

It  happens  occasionally,  in  moments  of  all 
but  intolerable  pain,  that  some  small  thing, 
a  word,  a  look,  a  touch  of  a  hand,  lets  in 
such  a  gleam  of  peace,  that  nothing  ever  ex- 
tinguishes the  light  of  it ;  it  burns  on  for 
years  and  years,  sometimes  obscured,  but  as 
ineffaceable  from  life  and  memory  as  a  star 
from  its  place  in  the  heavens.  Such,  both 
then,  and  through  the  lonely  years  to  come, 
were  those  five  words,  "  You  must  trust  me, 
Hilary." 

She  did;  and  in  the  perfectness  of  that 
trust  her  own  separate  identity,  with  all  its 
consciousness  of  pain,  seemed  annihilated ; 
she  did  not  think  of  herself  at  all,  only  of 
him,  and  with  him,  and  for  him.  So  for  the 
time  being,  she  lost  all  sense  of  personal  suf- 
fering, and  their  walk  that  night  was  as  cheer- 
ful and  happy  as  if  they  were  to  walk  together 
for  weeks  and  months  and  years,  in  undivided 
confidence  and  content,  instead  of  its  being 
the  last — the  very  last. 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  lovers  have  soon 
or  late  to  learn  to  be  only  friends :  happiest 
and  safest  are  those  in  whom  the  friendship  is 


the  foundation — always  firm  and  ready  to  fall 
back  upon,  long  after  the  fascination  of  pas- 
sion dies.  It  may  take  a  little  from  the  ro- 
mance of  these  two,  if  I  own  that  Robert 
Lyon  talked  to  Hilary  not  a  word  about  love, 
and  a  good  deal  about  pure  business  ;  tell- 
ing her  all  his  affairs  and  arrangements,  and 
giving  her  as  clear  an  idea  of  his  future  life 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  within  the  limits  of 
one  brief  half-hour. 

Then  casting  a  glance  round,  and  seeing 
that  Ascott  was  quite  out  of  ear-shot,  he  said 
with  that  tender  fall  of  the  voice  that  felt,  as 
some  poet  hath  it, — 

**  Like  a  still  embrace," — 

"  Now,  tell  me  as  much  as  you  can  about 

yourself." 

At  first  there  seemed  nothing  to  tell ;  but 
gradually  he  drew  from  Hilary  a  good  deal. 
Johanna's  feeble  health,  which  caused  her 
continuing  to  teach  to  be  very  unadvisable  j 
and  the  gradual  diminishing  of  the  school — 
firom  what  cause  they  could  not  account — 
which  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  some 
change  would  not  soon  or  late  be  necessary. 

What  this  change  should  be,  she  and  Mr. 
Lyon  discussed  a  little  ;  as  far  as  in  the  ut- 
terly indefinite  position  of  affairs  was  possi- 
ble. Also,  from  some  other  questions  of  his, 
she  spoke  to  him  about  another  dread  which 
had  lurked  in  her  mind,  and  yet  to  which 
she  could  give  no  tangible  shape— about  As- 
cott. He  could  not  remove  it,  he  did  not 
attempt ;  but  he  soothed  it  a  little,  advising 
with  her  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  the 
wilful  lad.  His  strong,  clear  sense,  just 
judgment,  and,  above  all,  a  certain  unspoken 
sense  of  union,  as  if  all  that  concerned  her 
and  hers  he  took  naturally  upon  himself  as 
his  own,  gave  Hilary  such  comfort,  that  even 
on  this  night,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  all 
that  was  to  follow,  she  was  happy — nay,  she 
had  not  been  so  happy  for  years.  Perhaps 
(let  the  truth  be  told,  the  glorious  truth  of 
true  love,  that  its  recognition,  spoken  or 
silent,  constitutes  the  only  perfect  joy  of  life, 
that  of  two  made  one),  perhaps  she  had 
never  been  so  really  happy  since  she  was 
born. 

The  last  thing  he  did  was  to  make  her 
give  him  an  assurance  that  in  any  and  all 
difficulty  she  would  apply  to  him. 

"  To  me,  and  to  no  one  else,  remember. 
No  one  else  but  myself  must  help  you.  And 
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I  will,  so  long  as  I  am  alive.  Do  you  believe 
this  ?  " 

Slie  looked  up  at  him  by  the  lamplight, 
and  said,  "  I  do." 

"  And  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Then  they  loosed  arms,  and  Hilary  knew 
that  they  should  never  walk  together  again 
till — when  and  how  ? 

Returning,  of  course  he  walked  with  Miss 
Leaf;  and  throughout  the  next  day,  a  terri- 
bly wet  Sunday,  spent  by  them  entirely  in 
the  little  parlor,  they  had  not  a  minute  of 
special  or  private  talk  together.  He  did 
not  seem  to  wish  it, — indeed  almost  avoided 
it. 

Thus  slipped  away  the  strange,  still  day, 
— a  Sunday  never  to  be  forgotten.  At  night, 
after  prayers  were  over,  Mr.  Lyon  rose  sud- 
denly, saying  he  must  leave  them  now ;  he 
was  obliged  to  start  from  Stowbury  at  day- 
break. 

"  Shall  we  not  see  you  again  ?  "  asked 
Johanna. 

"  No.  This  will  be  my  last  Sunday  in 
England.     Good-by." 

He  turned  excessively  pale,  shook  hands 
with  them  all — Hilary  last — and  almost  be- 
fore they  recognized  the  fact,  he  was  gone. 

With  him  departed,  not  all  Hilary's  jjeace 
or  faith  or  courage  of  heart,  for  to  all  who 
love  truly,  while  the  best  beloved  lives,  and 
lives  worthily,  no  parting  is  hopeless  and  no 
grief  overwhelming ;  but  all  the  brightness 
of  her  youth,  all  the  sense  of  joy  that  young 
people  have  in  loving,  and  in  being  beloved 
again, — in  fond  meetings  and  fonder  part- 
ing, in  endless  walks  and  talks,  in  sweet 
kisses  and  clinging  arms.  Such  happiness 
was  not  for  her  :  when  she  saw  it  the  lot  of 
others,  she  said  to  herself,  sometimes  with  a 
natural  sharp  sting  of  pain,  but  oftener  with 
a  solemn  acquiescence, — "  It  is  the  will  of 
God  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God." 

Johanna,  too,  who  would  have  given  her 
life  almost  to  bring  some  color  back  to  the 
white  face  of  her  darling,  of  whom  she  asked 
no  questions,  and  who  never  complained  nor 
confessed  anything,  many  and  many  a  night 
when  Hilary  either  lay  awake  by  her  side, 
or  tossed  and  moaned  in  her  sleep,  till  the 
elder  sister  took  her  in  her  arms  like  a  baby, 
— Johanna,  too,  said  to  herself,  *'  This  is  the 
will  of  God." 

I  have  told  thus  much  in  detail  the  brief, 
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sad  story  of  Hilary's  youth,  to  show  how 
impossible  it  was  that  Elizabeth  Hand  could 
live  in  the  house  with  these  two  women, 
without  being  strongly  influenced  by  them, 
as  every  person — especially  every  woman — 
influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  every  other 
person  connected  with  her,  or  dependent 
upon  her. 

Elizabeth  was  a  girl  of  close  observation 
and  keen  perception.  Besides,  to  most  peo- 
ple, whether  or  not  their  sympathy  be  uni- 
versal, so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
any  deep  affection  generally  lends  eyes,  tact, 
and  delicacy. 

Thus  when  on  the  Monday  morning  at 
breakfast  Miss  Selina  observed,  "  AVhat  a 
fine  day  Mr.  Lyon  was  having  for  his  jour- 
ney ;  what  a  lucky  fellow  he  was ;  how  he 
would  be  sure  to  make  a  fortune,  and  if  so, 
she  wondered  whether  they  should  ever  see 
or  hear  anything  of  him  again," — Elizabeth, 
from  the  glimpse  she  caught  of  Miss  Hil- 
ary's face,  and  from  the  quiet  way  in  which 
Miss  Leaf  merely  answered,  "  Time  will 
show ; "  and  began  talking  to  Selina  about 
some  other  subject,  —  Elizabeth  resolved 
never  in  any  way  to  make  the  smallest  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Robert  Lyon.  Something  had 
happened,  she  did  not  know  what ;  and  it 
was  not  her  business  to  find  out ;  the  family 
affairs,  so  far  as  she  was  trusted  with  them, 
were  warmly  her  own,  but  into  the  family 
secrets  she  had  no  right  to  pry. 

Yet,  long  after  Miss  Selina  had  ceased  to 
"  wonder  "  about  him,  or  even  to  name  him 
— his  presence  or  absence  did  not  touch  her 
personally,  and  she  was  always  the  centre  of 
j  her  own  small  world  of  interest — the  little 
j  maid-servant  kept  in  her  mind,  and  pon- 
dered over  at  odd  times,  every  possible  solu- 
:  tion  of  the  mystery  of  this  gentleman's  sud- 
j  den  visit ;  of  the  long  wet  Sunday  when  he 
sat  all  day  talking  with  her  mistresses  in  the 
parlor;  of  the  evening  prayer,  when   Miss 
Leaf  had  twice  to  stop,  her  voice  faltered  so  ; 
and  of  the  night  when,  long  after  all  the 
others  had  gone  to  bed,  Elizabeth,  coming 
suddenly  into  the  parlor,  had   found   Miss 
Hilary  sitting  alone  over  the  embers  of  the 
fire,  with  the  saddest,  saddest  look  !  so  that 
the  girl  had  softly  shut  the  door  again  with- 
out ever  speaking  to  "  missis." 

Elizabeth  did  more ;  which,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a  servant  who  is  supposed  to 
know  nothing  of  anything  that  has  hap- 
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pened/  can  often  do  better  than  a  member 
of  the  family,  who  knows  everything,  and 
this  knowledge  is  sometimes  the  most  irri- 
tating consciousness  a  sufferer  has.  She 
followed  her  young  mistress  with  a  steady 
watchfulness,  so  quiet  and  silent  that  Hilary 
never  found  it  out,— saved  her  every  little 
household  care,  gave  her  every  little  house- 
hold treat.  Not  much  to  do,  and  less  to  be 
chronicled  ;  but  the  way  in  which  she  did  it 
was  all. 

During  the  long  dull  winter  days,  to  come 
in  and  find  the  parlor  fire  always  bright,  the 
hearth  clean  swept,  and  the  room  tidy ; 
never  to  enter  the  kitchen  without  the  ser- 
vant's face  clearing  up  into  a  smile ;  when 
her  restless  irritability  made  her  forget 
things,  and  grow  quite  vexed  in  the  search 
after  them,  to  see  that  somehow  her  shoes 
were  never  misplaced,  and  her  gloves  al- 
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ways  came  to  hand  in  some  mysterious 
manner, — these  trifles,  in  her  first  heavy 
days  of  darkness,  soothed  Hilary  more  than 
words  could  tell. 

And  the  sight  of  Miss  Hilary  going  about 
the  house  and  schoolroom  as  usual,  with 
that  poor  white  face  of  hers ;  nay,  gradually 
bringing  to  the  family  fireside,  as  usual,  her 
harmless  little  joke,  and  her  merry  laugh  at 
it  and  herself, — who  shall  say  what  lessons 
may  not  have  been  taught  by  this  to  the 
humble  servant,  dropping  deep  sown  into 
her  heart,  to  germinate  and  fructify,  as  her 
future  life's  needs  required  ? 

It  might  have  been  so — God  knows !  He 
alone  can  know,  who,  through  what  (to  us) 
seem  the  infinite  littlenesses  of  our  mortal 
existence,  is  educating  us  into  the  infinite 
greatness  of  his  and  our  immortality. 


The  Holy  Year.    London  :  Eivingtons. 

The  multiplicity  of  hymnals  whicii  are  con- 
stantly appearing  seem  to  testify  to  a  want  not 
as  yet  supplied,  but  we  do  not  think  the  one 
before  us  will  supply  it.  The  original  hymns 
are  not  by  any  means  suitable  for  congrega- 
tional worship.  Tiiey  are  "  thouglits  in  verse," 
but  are  no  more  adapted  for  church  psalmody 
than  would  be  the  "  Poems  of  the  Christian 
Year"  itself,  while  those  given  in  the  Suj)ple- 
ment  are  to  be  found  in  most  church  hymnals. 
Tlie  preface  is  very  good,  but  we  think  we 
should  do  more  for  the  cause  the  writer  has  at 
heart  by  directing  attention  to  "  Hymns  An- 
cient and  Modern,"  published  by  Novello, 
which,  although  not  a  perfect  hymnal,  would, 
we  think,  be  found  to  answer  most  of  our 
author's  requirements  than  by  recommending 
the  *'  Holy  Year."  Wc  must  not,  however, 
dismiss  it  without  saying  that  it  will  doubtless 
be  found  profitable  for  private  use. — The  Press. 


What  is  Good  Iron,  and  How  is  it  to  he  Got  ? 
London :  John  Murrav,  Albemarle  Street. 
1862. 

This  able  pamphlet  is  applied  to  the  subject 
of  iron  for  armor-plated  ships.  The  discussion 
of  the  question  how  to  get  good  iron  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  this  moment.  "  If,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  political  economist 
had  been  asked  to  name  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  tlie 
country,  he  could  have  devised  nothing  more 


promising  than  that  supremacy  in  commerce 
and  in  war  should  be  made  dependent  on  supe- 
riority in  the  manufticture  of  iron  ;  that  iron 
should  be  the  armor  of  our  navy,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  our  commercial  marine — i)erhaps,  too, 
the  coating  of  our  fortifications.  Such  condi- 
tions have  been  realized  ;  but  instead  of  the 
energy  imparted  by  knowled<,^e  and  experience, 
instead  of  the  alacrity  of  anticij)ated  triumph, 
they  find  among  us  error  and  bewilderment. 
Instead  of  pouring  into  our  docks  and  arsenals 
a  steady  supply  of  impenetrable  ship  and  ar- 
mor plates,  we  are  disputing  about  what  is 
good  iron,  and  are  struggling  to  use  what  is 
not.  Nevertheless,  the  impulsion  is  given — ill 
or  well  the  movement  will  go  on — our  wooden 
walls  are  rapidly  transforming  themselves  into 
iron.  The  cost  will  be  enormous.  It  depends 
on  tiie  direction  for  good  or  for  ill  now  given 
to  the  iron  manufacture,  whether  the  expendi- 
ture be  not  made  in  vain." — Economist. 


The  New  Zealand  papers  contain  an  adver- 
tisement ofiering  a  reward  of  £100  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  whereabouts  of  Viscount  Guilla- 
more,  who  is  believed  to  be  working  at  one  of 
the  gold  diggings  under  an  assumed  name. 


In  1848  the  imports  into  the  province  of 
Ota<ro,  New  Zealand,  amounted  to  £11,869, 
and  the  exports  were  nil.  In  1861  the  imports 
amounted  to  £859,733,  and  the  exports  to 
£844,419. 
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had  received  that  immortal  gift  of  music 
with  as  chilling  an  apathy  as  if  their  whole 
bodies — to  speak  of  souls  would  be  irrele- 
vant— had  been  as  artificial  as  their  peri- 
wigs, patches,  and  hoops  ! 

It  was  the  supremely  stupid  age  of  "wits." 
The  Government,  under  the  most  immacu- 
late of  ministers,  was  just  then  muddling  its 
way  into  the  bottomless  bog  of  national 
debt.  Steele  and  Addison  were  both  gone  ; 
and  over  the  large  brain  of  Swift  was  already 
hanging  the  darkness  of  drivelling  idiotcy. 
immediate  interest,  were  at  that  moment !  Brave  Samuel  Johnson  was  as  yet  only  toil- 
alive  with  a  conflict  of  strong  emotions.  |  ing  for  doubtful  dinners  in  the  service  of 
Every  detail  of  the  face  declared  the  artistic  |  Cave ;  and  the  higher  literature  would  have 
temperament,  and  the  head  and  face  to-  j  heen  a  blank,  but  for  the  appropriate  ap- 
gether  were  of  the  massive  proportions   so  i  pearance,  about  that  time,  of  a  fourth  book 

of  the  Dunciad.  A  sleepy  and  fatuous 
Church  was  waiting  for  the  rousing  blows 
of  Weslpy  and  Whitfield.  The  noble  fami- 
lies, who  were  the  exclusive  patrons  of  art, 
chiefly  valued  the  privilege  as  aff'ording  oc- 
casions for  those  partisan  hostilities  which 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Life  of  Handel.     By  Victor  Schoel- 

chcr.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co.     1857. 

2,  G.  F.  Handel.     Von  Friedrich  Chrysan- 

der.     Leipzig :    Breitkopf   &    Hartel. 
ler  Band,  1858 ;  2er,  1860. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
April,- in  the  dull  year  of  grace  1739,  there 
sat  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  house  in  Great 
Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  a  man  of 
somewhat  beyond  middle  age,  whose  fea- 
tures, which  *vould   at  all  times  have  won 


often  found  where  that  temperament  is 
united  to  a  commanding  will.  The  limbs 
also  were  of  Jovian  bulk,  and  yet,  through 
all  their  mass,  they  seemed  to  share  the  pas- 
sionate mobility  of  the  face.  The  hands, 
which  were  large  atr^  fleshy,  yet  supple  and 

symmetrical,  had  a  nervous  motion,  as  if  i  are  the  pet  "sensations"  of  frivolous  na- 
grasping  at  some  recently  relinquished  sym-  \  tures,  and  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  that 
bol  of  rule.     On  an  open  harpsichord  lay  a  |  eould   anticipate   the  judgments    of  better 


scroll  of  music,  where  it  had  been  carelessly 
flung  when  he  entered  the  room ;  and  on  a 
block  fixed  in  the  wall  he  had  deposited  a 
•white  wig,  of  that  flowing  amplitude  com- 
mon at  the  period.  Near  to  the  dismal 
square  stove,  which  was  in  those  days  the  i 


days.*  No  Avonder  that  the  composer  of 
Israel  had,  on  the  night  of  its  first  produc- 
tion, to  carry  with  him  to  his  solitary  home 
that  purgatory  of  the  fervid  artist— despair 
of  contemporary  appreciation. 

If,  in  the  healing  sleep  which  followed 
domestic  dispenser  of  heat,  he  had  cast ;  |.|^jg  ^j-ial  of  his  constancy,  Handel  could  but 
himself  heavily  into  a  cushioned  chair,  with  \  j^^^^g  looked  over  a  chasm  of  a  hundred  and 
every  sign  of  physical  weariness.  It  could  |  twenty  years,  and  seen  what  was  to  happen 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  rested  however,  for,  :  u^jer  an  enchanted  dome  at  Sydenham,  he 
though  alone,  he  talked  vehemently  in  a  |  ^ould  have  had  the  mutation  of  human 
Polyglot  of  languages,  the  least  intelligible  !  ^^^^^  brought  before  him  in  a  more  pictur- 
of  which  was  a  strongly  Germanized  Eng-  j  gg^^g  ^^^j  palpable  form   than  it  ever  yet 


lish,  studded  thick  with  hybrid  expletives. 
The  tones  were  those  of  violent  denuncia- 
tion, dashed  with  sarcastic  humor,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  wild  gestures  which 
would  have  worn  a  comic  aspect  but  for  the 


wore  to  mortal  senses.  If  such  prevision 
had  been  possible,  we  believe  it  was  in  the 
man's  nature,  egotistical  and  proud  as  he 
was,  to  bow  in  the  moment  of  his  own  tri- 
umph  before    Him  who   had    "  triumphed 


obvious  and  terrible  earnestness  of  the  man.  |  gloriously,"  and  to  rejoice  rather  for   the 


Over  all  the  tempest  of  his  feeling  there 
reigned  a  certain  nobleness  and  majesty  of 
mien ;  and  this,  together  with  occasional 
evidences  of  physical  pain,  would  have  held 
fast  the  reverent  sympathy  of  any  hidden 
observer,  if  such  there  could  have  been. 

This  man  was  George  Frederick  Handel, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  matchless  powers ; 
and  he  had  on  that  night  produced  his  Israel 
in  Egypt  before  an  aristocratic  public,  who 


world's  sake  than  for  his  own. 

While  we  now  write,  the  means  are  being 
organized  for  developing,  on  a  yet  grander 
scale,  the  capabilities  of  this  Titantic  music  ; 
and  to  many  of  our  readers,  when  its  echoes 
will  be  still  lingering  in  their  minds,  a  sketch 

*  "  Israel  in  Egypt  did  not  take  ;  it  is  too  sol- 
emn for  common  eurs." — Autobiography  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Mary  Granville  {Mrs.  Ddany). 
First  Series. 
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of  the  genius  from  which  it  emanated  will 
not  be  unacceptable. 

Though  Handel  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  a  naturalized  Englishman,  and 
though  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  almost 
the  whole  of  his  works  were  produced  in 
this  country,  it  is  to  Germany — the  country 
which  has  long  been  associated  with  music 
of  the  deepest  meaning  and  largest  structural  | 
type — that  we  have  to  render  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  gift  of  Handel  to  England  and 
the  world.      He  was  born   on    the  23d  of 
February,  1685,  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony. 
We  like  to  think  of  this  origin  of  our  great 
composer ;  it  seems,  after  all,  to  obliterate  j 
any  distinction  of  race   between   him  and  j 
ourselves.     His  advent  in  England  was  only  | 
another  Saxon  invasion — an  addition  to  the  | 
main   stream  of  one   more   drop  from   the  ! 
common   fountain.      Perhaps    this   affinity  I 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  natural  and  | 
hearty  way  in  which  he  settled  into  English  I 
habits,  and  on  the  undoubted  fact  that,  not- 
v/ithstanding  early  slights,  it  is  in  England, 
more  than  any  other  country,  not  excepting 
even  Germany,  that  his  works  wear  a  native 
aspect,  and  have  received  a  national  hom- 
age.    The  majesty  of  their  colossal  proper- 
tions  fits  them  to  be  the  music  elect  of  a 
people  whose  acts  are  colonies,  steamships, 
and  tubular  bridges ;   while  the    simplicity 
of  their  fundamental  ideas  no  less  suits  the 
practical  turn  of  the  nation. 

Of  course  no  German  could   be  born  to 
achieve  greatness,  and  his  pedigree  remain 
under  any  shade  of  doubt.     A  small  exer- 
tion of  minute  industry  informs  us  *  that  the 
composer's  grandfather  was  one  Valentine 
Handel,  a  Breslau  worker  in  copper,  or,  as 
we  should  briefly  call  him,  a  tinker,  who,  in  i 
accordance  with  the  wandering  habit  of  that 
craft,  went  to  Halle  in  1609,  settled  there, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  j 
guild,  made   Ids  kettledrum  music  to  win 
bread  for  the  little  Saxon  mouths,  and  died ' 
in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  one  daughter  j 
and  three  sons.     The  youngest  of  these  was  i 
George  Handel,  the  father  of  the  composer.  | 
Being  a  man  of  will  and  aspiration,  he  left  j 
the  kettles  to  the  care  of  his  two  brothers, 
and  attained  by  successive  steps  to  the  ranks 
of  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  physician,  with 

*  George  Friedrich  Handel's  Stammbaum :  von 
Karl  Edouard  Forsiemann.  Leipzig:  Breitkopf 
and  Hiii-tel,  1844. 


some  court  office,  the  German  description 
of  which  brings  in  all  the  titular  dignities 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  A  far  more  im- 
portant fact  is,  that,  after  having  a  family 
of  six  children  by  a  first  marriage,  he  con- 
tracted a  second  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
with  a  lady  of  about  half  that  age,  and  that 
one  of  the  four  children  resulting  from  this 
union  was  the  Handel,  but  for  whom  the 
very  existence  of  the  ambitious  doctor  would 
have  been  long  ago  forgotten. 

Passing  strange  is  the  greatness  in  this 
way  thrust  upon  some  men.  Poor  Doctor 
Handel,  through  all  his  life-struggle  for  the 
little  items  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
"  good  position,"  never  had  the  smallest 
inkling  of  the  quarter  from  which  was  to 
come  his  most  enduring  honor.  He  was, 
indeed,  not  only  unconscious  of  his  fortune, 
but  blindly  opposed  to  it.  He  fought  against 
the  friendly  stars.  When  providing  for  the 
sons  of  his  former  marriage  he  was  on  the 
lower  steps  of  the  social  ladder,  and  could 
do  but  little  for  them  ;  but  having  now  been 
blessed  with  a  son  of  his  old  age,  he  designed 
to  secure  for  him  all  the  furtherance  rendered 
possible  by  his  own  late  advancement.  He 
should  be  a  great  man  and  a  lawyer.  Upon 
this  famous  scheme  the  old  man  seems  to 
have  brooded  during  the  boy's  infancy,  till 
it  became  almost  a  passion  with  him  ;  and, 
knowing  though  we  do,  so  much  of  what  he 
knew  not  at  all,  it  is  yet  hard  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  grief  and  disgust  with  which 
he  saw  the  lisping  child  take  to  musical 
sounds,  with  an  ardor  which  could  only 
mean  a  vocation  and  a  destiny !  He  had 
his  own  views — not  uncommon  at  the  time, 
nor  quite  obsolete  now — of  the  trivial  and 
undignified  character  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion. But  he  was  not  a  doctor  to  be 
vanquished  by  mere  symptoms.  A  little 
wholesome  depletion  and  gentle  dosing  was 
needful.  Away,  then,  with  tinkling  claviers, 
and  let  reason  and  the  Latin  primer  rule ! 
But  the  case  was  quite  beyond  the  doctor, 
being,  in  fact,  a  case  of  rude  health  mistaken 
for  disease.  So  the  prescription  failed.  The 
little  clavier  was  smuggled,  with  some  fem- 
inine connivance—whether  of  his  mother  or 
aunt  seems  doubtful — into  an  attic,  where 
the  child  tinkled  away  in  the  night,  inaudi- 
ble to  the  sleep-muffled  ears  of  the  family. 
The  situation  was  a  pitiful  one,  and  the 
conspirators  must  have  been  sorely  troubled 
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to  bafflo  the  doctor's  diagnostic  vigilance. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  crisis  occurred 
which  resulted  in  the  case  being  surrendered 
to  the  wiser  pharmacy  of  Nature.  In  this 
instance,  Nature  took  the  odd  disguise  of  a 
German  duke — one  of  those  multitudinous 
little  potentates  whose  affairs  of  state  left 
them  sufficient  leisure  to  carry  out  the  pa- 
ternal theory  of  government,  by  intervening 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  their  handfuls  of 
subjects.  By  sheer  force  of  will,  the  boy 
Handel  had  constrained  his  father  to  let 
him  share  a  journey  which  he  was  making 
to  visit  his  nephew,  who  was  in  the  ducal 
service.  A  short  drive  over  the  border  took 
them  to  the  heart  of  the  realm  ;  and  as,  of 
course,  the  duke  had  a  chapel,  and  the  chapel 
had  an  organ,  every  key  of  which  was  a 
resistless  magnet  to  the  boy's  fingers,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  court  heard  a  sort  of 
music  to  which  it  had  been  little  accustomed. 
This  led  to  an  interview  between  the  father 
and  son  on  the  one  side  and  the  duke  on  the 
other,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter,  hav- 
ing learned  something  of  the  case,  proceeded 
to  expound  its  true  pathology,  in  a  way 
which  vanquished  the  doctor's  practice,  if 
not  his  theory.  Excellent  Duke  of  Saxe- 
"VVeissenfels  !  Few  German  princes  have 
rendered  the  world  a  greater  service  than 
he ;  and  for  that  alone  we  could  have  wished 
that  his  little  territory  might  have  escaped 
conquest  or  mediatisation  to  the  end  of 
time. 

These  incidents  of  Handel's  childhood 
bring  into  strong  relief  the  qualities  of  will 
and  energy  which  he  had  in  common  with 
his  father.  There  were  in  him,  however, 
other  and  very  different  qualities,  giving 
color  and  depth  to  his  genius  ;  but  whence 
these  were  inherited,  and  by  what  influences 
fostered,  could  only  be  guessed,  until  Dr. 
Chrysander  lately  discovered  a  copy  of  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  at  the  death  of  the 
Frau  Handel,  and  afterwards  printed  at  the 
expense  of  her  son.  This  quaint  old  Ger- 
man document  gives  a  curiously  detailed 
account  of  the  lady's  character,  and  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  development  of  those 
sensibilities  which  so  subtly  qualified  all  the 
products  of  Handel's  mind.  We  now  under- 
stand the  intense  love  and  reverence  which 
the  composer  felt  for  his  mother  during  her 
life,  and  for  her  memory  after  her  death, — 
this  being  the  only  passion  in  Handel  which 


could  match  the  love  of  his  art.  Here  was 
one  more  of  the  many  women  who  have  done 
noble  things  through  their  sons ;  and  no 
memorial  of  Handel  should  henceforth  be 
left  without  a  word  of  grateful  justice  to  his 
mother. 

This,  then,  was  the  turning-point.  Han- 
del's father,  finding  himself  beaten  from  his 
purpose,  showed  the  usual  tact  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  adjusted  himself  handsomely  to 
the  case  as  it  stood.  He  himself  took  his 
son  to  the  renowned  Master  Zackau,  cathe- 
dral organist  and  composer,  and  bespoke 
his  services  for  the  cultivation  of  a  gift  that 
had  been  so  unwelcome  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  comforted  himself  with  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  lad's  Latinity  was  well 
cared  for.  So  the  Gradus  was  planted  side 
by  side  with  the  musical  scale,  and  the 
young  student  mounted  them  both  pari 
passu.  Zackau's  style  was  dry  and  learned  ; 
his  habits,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  the  vul- 
garly "  wet  "  kind,  which  carried  him  to  the 
tavern,  while  Handel  performed  his  duties 
at  the  cathedral  organ.  But  he  was  honest 
and  painstaking,  and  in  due  time  he  had  the 
candor  to  confess  that  his  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself. 

Handel  had,  in  his  tenth  year,  already 
produced  many  of  those  works  which  have 
ranked  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  infant  composers.  The  cases  of  Tele- 
mann,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  who,  in 
their  befrocked  childhood,  threw  off  sonatas 
and  fugues  to  the  amazement  of  those  who 
best  knew  the  depth  and  breadth  of  faculty 
required  for  their  production,  are  full  of 
curious  psychological  interest ;  but  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  under  which  the  child 
Handel  accomplished  similar  results  place 
him  quite  apart,  and  surround  his  infancy 
with  a  special  element  of  wonder. 

Halle  was  become  too  small  for  Handel 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  his  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  quite  rectified  his  diagnosis 
of  the  case,  allowed  him  to  be  taken  to  Ber- 
lin, where  his  powers  were  immediately 
recognized,  and  he  became  an  object  of 
universal  interest.  Here  he  mot  the  emi- 
nent composers  Bononcini  and  Attilio,  the 
former  of  whom  promptly  did  the  boy  the 
honor  of  hating  him,  while  the  latter  took 
great  delight  in  taking  him  on  his  knee,  and 
giving  him  friendly  hints  as  he  played. 
Handel's  defeat  of  Bononcini  by  his  brilliant 
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execution  of  a  Cantata  which  the  wily  Ital- 
ian had  placed  before  him,  in  the  hope  that 
its  enormous  difficulties  would  baffle  the 
small  hands  of  the  Saxon  lad,  was  a  fore- 
shadowinff  of  the  more  tremendous  defeat 


1 


music  by  the  blandishments  of  law.  Even 
if  Nature  had  not  put  her  veto  on  such  an 
act,  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  mother  required  the  ex- 
ertion   of  whatever   talent  was  within   his 


•which  he  was  to  inflict  on  his  enemy  long   easiest  command.     And  there  could  be  no 


afterwards  in  England.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate penalty  of  Handel's  greatness  that  his 
friend  Attilio  was  to  be  involved  in  the  same 
fate. 

The  young  elector,  afterwards  Frederick 
the  First,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  at  the 
charge  of  Handel's  further  education,  and 


doubt  what  that  was.  Music  was  still  surg- 
ing through  his  brain  and  oozing  from  his 
fingers.  While  working  through  his  curri- 
culum at  Halle,  he  had  lived  his  little  sep- 
arate life  in  his  art,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  kindred  spirit  of  Telemann  on  a  footing 
of  equitable  barter  in  ideas,  and  in  his  com- 


to  send  him  to  Italy;  but  the  old  doctor,  |  positions  for  the  churches  of  the  city.  Now, 
now  growing  infirm,  declined  this  mark  of  i  however,  the  combined  needs  of  bread  and 
favor,  on  the  ground  that  he  desired  to  have  '  culture  urged  him  to  seek  a  wider  sphere, 
his  son  near  him  for  his  remaining  days.  He  was  longing  to  bask*  his  strengthened 
Probably  he  foresaw  that  the  acceptance  of'  wings  in  the  sun  of  Italy,  but  had  no  means 
the  proposal  would  have  established  an  in-  I  of  making  so  great  a  journey.  At  that 
convenient  tie  of  service;  and  in  any  case  j time  Hamburg  was  in  the  height  of  its 
it  would  have  taken  out  of  his  hands  that  |  commercial  prosperity,  and  it  had  already 
care  for  his  son's  Latin  which  was  the  last  ',  become  the  most  musical  place  in  Germany, 
remaining  relic  of  a  dear  defeated  scheme,  j  For  Handel's  purpose  it  had  also  the  spe- 
So  the  boy  came  home  to  his  father,  but }  cial  advantage  over  Berlin  that  it  was  a  free 
only  to  see  him  decay  and  die,  leaving  this  city,  and  therefore  did  not  present  the  same 
and  all  other  relics  of  schemes  behind  him,  I  danger  from  which  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
and  his  widow  and  children  in  a  state  of  i  in  his  first  little  flight,  of  being  caught  and 
poverty.  The  res  angusta,  however,  did  not  j  caged  in  a  royal  aviary.  For  men  who  com- 
prevent   Handel  from  entering   the   newly   bined  high  talents  with  love  of  freedom  it 


established   university  of  Halle,    where  he 
devoted  himself  as  strenuously  to  Latin  and 


was  at  that  period  a  Avholesome  thing  to  keep 
at  a  distance  from  serene  highnesses,  whose 


Law  as  if,  after  all,  the  paternal  will  had  \  serenity  was  not  proof  against  a  baflled  pur- 
prevailed  against   the   apparent    course    of  pose.     So  in   1703   Handel  went  to  Ham- 
destiny.     Surely,  a  noble  instance  of  filial   burg, 
piety  is  this,  of  the  child-hero  of  the  secret'}      He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fa- 


clavier  and  the  subsequent  monarch  of  mu- 
sical creation,  putting  aside  for  five  years 
the  full  indulgence  of  an  impassioned  pur- 
suit to  realize  as  much  as  could  be  of  a 
dream  that  might  have  been  supposed  hope- 
lessly dead   in  the   grave  of  its  dreamer  ! 


vorable  period.  The  famous  Keiser  had 
just  retired  from  the  theatre,  ruined  by 
costly  habits,  after  his  fine  operas  had  trained 
the  public  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  good 
music.  The  only  important  composer  then 
in   the   citv   was   Mattheson,    an   eccentric 


But  this  five  years'  episode  in  Handel's  early  young  man,  who  at  that  time  combined  the 
life  was  not  a  loss — it  was  a  gain  in  every  functions  of  composer,  conductor,  and  chief 
sense.  The  motive  to  the  efi'ort  was  worth  singer  in  his  own  operas,  but  was  afterwards 
two  or  three  operas,  or  even  an  oratorio  ;  secretary  to  the  British  Envoy,  and  ulti- 
for  all  that  he  afterwards  did  takes  a  new  mately  the  most  voluminous  of  musical  his- 
charm  from  the  discovery  of  a  feature  of ,  torians.  Handel  soon  made  his  acquaint- 
moral  beauty  in  himself.  And  the  efibrt  ance,  and  the  incidents  of  their  friendship 
itself  was  a  gain.  No  artist  was  ever  the  '  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  as  related 
■worse  artist  for  being  something  besides.  :  by  Mattheson,*  would  supply  materials  for 
The  tissue  of  man's  life  and  work  gains  both  ;  a  romance  in  which  comic  and  tragic  ele- 
in  pattern  and  strength  from  complex  cross-  \  ments  would  be  mingled  in  telling  propor- 
ings  in  its  texture.  I  tions.     On    Handel's   side  they  include  an 


But   there    was   never    any   danger  that 
Handel  would  be  permanently  seduced  from 


*  Grundlage  einer  Ehrtn-Pforte,  etc.  Von  Mat- 
theson. 
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escape  from  marriage  with  the  Liibcck  or- 
ganist's orphan  daughter  as  a  condition  of 
succession  to  the  oflicc,  and  a  still  narrower 
escape  from  death  at  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
in  a  duel  caused  by  a  jocular  slight  to  Mat- 
theson  in  the  conduct  of  his  opera  of  Cleo- 
patra. A  fatal  termination  to  the  latter 
event  was  only  prevented  by  the  shivering 
of  Mattheson's  blade  on  one  of  Handel's 
metal  buttons.  It  is  trite  to  moralize  on  the 
agency  of  apparent  trifles  in  great  issues, 
but  certainly  this  button  of  the  composer, 
covering  with  its  little  shield  a  nascent  glory 
which  Sydenham  palaces  have  now-a-days 
much  ado  to  contain,  has  acquired  a  lustre 
never  attained  before  by  any  of  its  ignoble 
race. 

During  his  residence  in  Hamburg,  Han- 
del produced  four  operas,  a  cantata  on  the 
Passion,  and  several  minor  compositions, 
which  cannot  now  be  traced.  There  is 
truth,  however,  in  Dr.  Chrysander's  remark, 
that  "  it  is  only  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view  that  we  can  speak  of  lost  works  of  his 
youth  ;  in  an  intellectual  sense  all  has  been 
preserved.  At  every  step  which  he  took 
forward,  the  sum  of  his  past  achievement 
followed  him."  The  time  was  now  come 
when  he  must  gather  up  his  past  and  take 
another  step  forward.  The  law  of  his  men- 
tal growth  required  a  change  of  outward 
conditions.  The  cold  North  had  done  what 
it  could  for  him.  He  had  strength,  breadth, 
and  boldness ;  his  counterpoint  was  full  of 
science  and  resource  ;  and,  what  was  not 
less  important,  he  felt  a  consciousness  of 
something  yet  to  be  developed.  His  genius 
yearned  towards  the  ripening  southern  sun. 
From  it  he  would  receive  the  impulse  to  fer- 
tility, to  expression,  and  to  the  ultimate 
charm  of  a  spontaneous  rhythm. 

Melody  is  the  bloom  of  musical  art,  as 
harmony  may  be  said  to  be  its  foliage  ;  and 
like  all  other  growths  of  graceful  life,  this 
efflorescence  of  music  is  in  Italy  native  and 
supreme.  For  ages  the  wind  blowing  north- 
ward over  this  marvellous  peninsula — which 
is  bathed  in  beauty  as  it  is  in  its  own  spark- 
ling sea — has  borne  a  magnetic  spell  to  souls 
possessed  with  the  germ  of  creative  energy. 
Virtually  the  same  influence  which  drew 
Milton  and  Goethe  bodily,  and  Shakspeare 
spiritually,  to  the  South,  took  Handel 
thither,  and  in  the  next  century,  Mendels- 
sohn.    Handel's   susceptibility  to   this  fine 
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instinct  of  his  crowning  need,  and  the  healthy 
moderation  with  Avhich  the  new  influence 
was  admitted,  are  instructive  facts  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  genius.  They  approve  him 
the  true  artist  of  the  world  and  of  man,  not 
of  a  country  or  a  mode.  Bach  felt  no  long- 
ing for  Italy,  AVith  all  his  grandeur — and 
in  some  respects  he  is  unapproached — he 
was  essentially  one-sided.  He  was  of  and 
for  the  Noith.  Artist  he  was,  but,  above 
all,  the  German  contrapuntal  organist.  His 
thoughts  were  braced  and  clenched  by  coun- 
terpoint, till  he  grew  all  knotted  muscle, 
with  an  inadequate  distribution  of  nerve — ■ 
the  Hercules  rather  than  the  Apollo  of  Ger- 
man music.  Handel,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  sinewy  as  a  Titan,  and  always  guard- 
ing his  strength  against  the  syren  tones  of 
merely  sensuous  beauty,  had  a  temperament 
nervous  and  susceptible,  and  a  fancy  that 
lay  open  alike  to  the  gracious  touches  of 
nature  and  the  varied  inspirations  of  art. 
To  him,  therefore,  an  Italian  journey  was 
both  necessary  and  safe. 

The  brother  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, while  in  Hamburg,  had  requested 
Handel  to  accompany  him  to  Italy.  By 
this  time  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  that 
this  ofier  was  declined.  Handel  preferred 
independence,  and  having  worked  hard 
enough  to  earn  the  needful  ducats  to  help 
his  poor  mother  in  Halle  and  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  journey,  he  commenced  his 
wanderings  alone.  Through  the  chief  Ital- 
ian cities  —  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples — he  went,  leaving  everywhere  his  in- 
delible mark.  At  first  sight  it  appears  strange 
that  he,  a  North  German  and  a  Protestant, 
should  take  what  so  nearly  seemed  a  tri- 
umphal progress  through  a  land  of  soft,  im- 
pulsive natures,  where  a  scenic  religion 
voiced  its  worship  in  the  expressive  music 
of  Allegri  and  Palestrina.  Yet  so  it  was. 
In  Florence  the  grand  duke  presented  him 
with  a  service  of  plate  and  a  hundred  se- 
quins ;  in  Venice  he  was  greeted  by  the  mul- 
titude as  "  il  caro  Sassone!" ;  in  Ptome  he 
was  petted  and  poetized  by  such  superb  car- 
dinals as  Pamphili  and  Ottoboni.  But  all 
this  falls  under  the  explained  law  of  his 
mental  progress.  In  Italy  Handel's  nature 
was  sure  to  expand  and  soften,  and  take  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  climate.  In  writing 
music  for  the  Catholic  Church,  which  he  did 
in  plenty,  he  would  naturally  be  brought 
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under  the  influence  of  local  associations,  and 
would  take  something  of  the  solemn  sweet- 
ness of  Palestrina,  as  Palestrina  had  before 
taken  something  of  the  austerity  of  his  Prot- 
estant teacher,  Goudimel.  In  all  artistic, 
as  in  all  natural  growth,  this  law  of  "  give 
and  take  "  is  exemplified  without  breaking 
down  the  stem  of  individual  character.  Han- 
del took  much,  gave  much,  and  lost  noth- 
ing ;  and  it  would  be  precisely  this  new 
combination  of  native  and  foreign,  fused 
into  the  unity  which  has  no  country,  that 
would  give  to  Handel  his  charm  in  Italian 
eyes.  A  familiar  source  of  pleasure  is  en- 
hanced when  recognized  under  new,  and  es- 
pecially under  nobler  conditions.  Handel 
might  have  become  more  Italian  and  more 
Catholic, — as  the  German  Hasse  afterwards 
did, — and  have  pleased  the  Italians  less.  But 
under  these  and  all  circumstances  he  re- 
mained himself.  Just  as  he  yielded  nothing 
but  a  gentle  friendship  to  the  passion  of  the 
Florentine  lady,  Vittoria  Tesi,  and  as  he  en- 
tered with  artistic  sympathy  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Papal  service,  yet  remained  in  heart 
and  faith  a  Lutheran  ;  so,  while  his  genius 
took  the  full  glow  of  Venetian  and  Roman 
poetry,  as  shown  in  his  setting  of  Pamphili's 
verses,  "  II  Trionfo  del  Tcmpo,''^  the  true 
Handelian  purpose  always  lay  clear  below 
the  luxuriant  expression.  He  was  like  the 
happy  mariner  who  spreads  all  sail  to  a  per- 
fumed breeze,  yet  keeps  his  hand  on  the 
helm  and  his  eye  on  the  chart.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  result  of  his  Italian  cul- 
ture was  its  influence  on  his  later  works. 
"Without  doubt  it  is  to  this  source  we  have 
to  attribute  much  of  the  exquisite  poetical 
charm  of  such  airs  as  "  Waft  her,  angels," 
in  Jeplitha,  and  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock," 
in  the  Messiah. 

But  the  time  Avas  now  approaching  when 
Handel  should  see,  for  the  first  time,  the 
land  which  was  to  become  his  permanent 
home,  and  the  arena  in  which  his  true  fame 
was  to  be  won.  In  1709  he  left  Italy  for 
Germany,  which  proved  to  be,  however,  only 
a  stepping-stone  on  his  way  to  England.  In 
Hanover  he  accepted  the  proffered  office  of 
chapel-master  to  the  elector,  at  a  salary  of 
the  value  of  £300  a  year,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  visit 
London.  He  turned  aside  from  his  way 
thither  to  visit  his  widowed  mother,  in  the 
old  familiar  town  of  Halle.    The  poor  Frau 
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was  lonely  now,  having  lost  one  daughter  by* 
death  and  another  by  marriage ;  but  she  had 
a  noble  consolation  in  the  ever-augmenting 
fame  of  her  son,  of  which  she  enjoyed  some 
of  the  solid  results,  as  well  as  the  rumors 
blown  to  her  ears  on  all  the  winds.  At  what 
time  she  began  to  suffer  from  the  blindness, 
which  was  also  to  be  her  son's  ultimate  des- 
tiny, is  not  certain.  M.  Schoelcher,  follow- 
ing an  error  of  Mainwaring,  Handel's  first 
biographer,  speaks  of  her  as  being  blind  at 
this  early  date,  but  Dr.  Chrysander,  though 
without  quoting  evidence,  believes  her  to 
have  been  able  to  see  till  within  a  year  of 
her  death  in  1730.  In  any  case  Handel 
never  failed  to  visit  her  on  his  several  jour- 
neys to  Germany,  and  when  she  could  no 
longer  see  the  filial  love  in  his  eyes,  she  felt 
it  flow  through  his  hand  and  voice.  Most 
surely  this  solace  would  flow  back  to  Tiim  in 
his  own  time  of  darkness.  The  depth  of 
sorrowing  sympathy  contained  in  it  was  all 
told  in  that  song  of  blind  anguish  in  Sam- 
son, "  Total  Eclipse !  "  But  he  was  alway  s 
great  in  his  pictures  of  darkness,  as  if  the 
revelation  of  its  terror  had  either  come  to 
him  through  his  mother's  emotions  or  by 
some  mystic  prescience  of  his  own  affliction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Handel's  arrival  in 
England  at  the  close  of  1710  was  regarded 
as  an  important  and  very  welcome  event. 
His  fame  as  a  composer  of  Italian  operas 
had  preceded  him  ;  and  Italian  operas  were 
just  then  the  new  public  passion,  producing 
an  excitement  scarcely  less  than  the  news  of 
Marlborough  victories  with  ^*  our  array  in 
Flanders."  Theatrical  managers,  in  spite  of 
the  jests  of  Addison  and  Steele,  had  been 
working  their  way  towards  the  Italian  model, 
introducing  recitatives,  and  employing  the 
Italian  language  throughout,  in  place  of  the 
former  confusion  of  tongues.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  article  had  been  an  imported  one, 
and  a  resident  composer  was  wanted  to  give 
dignity  and  method  to  the  institution.  At 
this  juncture  came  "  Signor  Hendel,"  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  lose  time  in  donning 
the  harness  which  lay  waiting  for  him.  Be- 
sides there  was  gay  and  shifty  Aaron  Hill 
ready  to  lend  a  hand — always  great  at  a  nov- 
elty, and  equally  skilful  in  extracting  music 
from  a  composer  and  oil  from  a  beechnut. 
The  poet-manager  of  the  Haymarket  in  this 
case  hit  upon  a  curiously  roundabout  procr 
ess  for  the  manufacture  of  a  real  Italian  opera 
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He  first  made  an  English  version  from  Tasso  |  which  in  Handel's  time  had  not  been  devel- 
oped. We  prefer  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  our  space  to  that  succession  of  sacred  ora- 
torios which  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  source 
of  popular  interest  in  Handel,  and  on  which 
must  rest  his  indefeasible  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  coming  ages.  In  reviewing  the 
steps  of  his  career  to  this  point,  we  have  re- 
garded them  mainly  as  they  were  elements 
of  culture,  helping  and  guiding  towards 
these,  the  best  results  of  his  life. 

Although  the  last  twenty  years  of  Han- 
del's life  may  be  called  his  great  oratorio 
epoch,  when  not  only  his  genius  was  fully 
ripened,  but  his  moral  nature  was  chastened 
and  sublimed  by  adversity  and  sickness,  he 
gave  occasional  proofs,  during  his  first  bright 
decade  of  English  residence,  of  vast  resources 
as  a  composer  of  religious  music.  "Wliile 
sharing  what  was  then  the  rural  seclusion  of 
Lord  Burlington's  house  in  Piccadilly,  or 
enjoying  high  social  consideration  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  best  intellects  of  the  day 
in  the  Chandos  mansion  of  Cannons — w'hen 
money  was  abundant,  adhesive,  and  mount- 
ing to  an  aggregate  of  £10,000,  and  when 
even  royalty  overstepped  in  his  favor  the 
legal  interdict  against  any  official  employ- 
ment of  foreign  composers — he  could  some- 
times "  imp  his  wings  "  for  those  heights 
which,  under  less  flattering  outward  circum- 
stances, became  habitual  to  him. 

Note,  for  instance,  that  superb  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  which  Queen  Anne  bespoke 
from  him  in  1713,  to  celebrate  the  peace 
which  Tory  treason  had  purchased  by  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  chief  results  of  Marlborough's 
victories.  There  are  reasons,  personal  as 
well  as  political,  why  we  could  have  v/ished 
that  this  music  had  been  composed  on  some 
other  occasion.  Handel  could  scarcely  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
bitterly  distasteful  to  the  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver, who  was  generously  paying  him  salary 
as  chapel-master  without  receipt  of  corre- 
sponding service.  Neither  the  life-pension 
of  £200  a  year,  with  which  the  queen  re- 
warded him  for  his  Te  Deum,  nor  the  well- 
known  romantic  incident  of  his  reconciliation 
in  1714  to  the  placable  elector,  then  George 
I.  of  England,  by  means  of  a  surprise-sere- 
nade on  the  Thames,  can  make  the  origin  of 
the  work  pleasant  to  us.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  assume  that  Handel-  -who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  accused  of  being  servile  or 


of  the  legend  of  Binaldo  and  Armida,  which 
was  then  turned  into  an  Italian  libretto  by  a 
Signor  Rossi,  who  was  conveniently  on  the 
spot.  It  was  now  submitted  to  Handel,  who, 
in  one  of  his  great  heats  of  industry,  com- 
posed music  to  the  work  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
when  Hill  had  made  another  English  version 
of  Rossi's  poem,  the  whole  was  published,  to 
the  great  profit  of  all  parties,  including  Walsh 
the  publisher,  whose  coffers  were  weighted 
with  the  the  nunparalleled  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  Doubtless  the  profit  was  some 
measure  of  the  general  admiration,  but  the 
most  salient  symptom  of  the  latter  feeling  is 
the  pathetic  complaint  of  Signor  Rossi,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  poem,  that  "  Mr.  Hen- 
del,  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  has  scarcely 
given  me  time  to  write  down  my  text ;  with 
wonder  have  I  seen  an  entire  opera  by  a  sub- 
lime power  composed  in  two  weeks  in  the 
highest  style  of  perfection."  In  this  comic 
way  exudes  the  distress  of  the  poor  poetical 
slave,  toiling  before  his  huge  and  merciless 
driver  !  The  occasion  was  too  good  to  be  lost 
by  Addison,  who  had  his  sneering  laugh  at 
"  the  wits  to  whose  taste  we  so  ambitiously 
conform  ourselves."*  He,  however,  made 
the  serious  mistake  of  including  in  his  scoff 
"  Mynheer  Hendel,"  who  had  the  secret  of 
embalming  such  poor  ditties  as  "  cara  sposa  " 
for  an  immortality  to  which  Addison's  un- 
lucky Rosamond  was  never  destined. 

From  this  time  Handel's  reputation  was 
established  in  England.  Though  he  had 
afterwards  many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and 
much  experience  of  hostility  and  neglect,  his 
genius  in  music  was  never  seriously  ques- 
tioned, even  when  he  was  most  hated  or  least 
understood.  Up  to  1741,  when  he  abandoned 
the  composition  of  operas,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  ignoble  cabal  of  the  nobility — a 
period  of  thirty-one  years  from  his  arrival  in 
England,  interrupted  only  by  two  visits  to 
Germany — he  composed  numerous  works  of 
this  class,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  spec- 
ify, much  less  to  estimate  in  detail.  They 
are  now  only  kept  in  remembrance  by  de- 
tached airs,  whose  immortal  beauty  no 
changes  of  public  taste  can  obscure.  As 
complete  dramatic  works  they  have  become 
things  of  the  past,  the  modern  ear  having 
accustomed  itself  to  the  rich  orchestral  re- 
source and  ultra-sympathetic  style  of  melody 
*  Spectator,  No.  5,  6th  March,  1711. 
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venal — confined  his  regards  to  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  case,  Peace  and  Worship,  and 
in  that  mood  constructed  this,  his  first  great 
Hymn  of  Praise.  In  similar  mood,  to  appre- 
ciate such  a  work  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  frowns  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  our 
ears  to  the  groans  of  disgusted  Whigs  ;  and 
join  in  these  thankful  ascriptions  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  of  the  angels  that  "  cry 
aloud."  For  one  of  the  first  impressions  we 
derive  from  this  earliest  of  Handel's  sacred 
compositions  in  England  is,  that  here,  for 
the  first  time,  was  music  on  a  grand  scale  in 
which  the  people  could  join,  that  is,  could 
not  merely  derive  a  vague  idea  of  solemn 
beauty,  but  could  follow  and  appropriate  the 
main  vocal  subjects  for  themselves.  Though 
the  work  itself  was  subsequently  overshad- 
owed by  the  still  nobler  proportions  of  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  and  many  other  produc- 
tions, its  position  in  the  order  of  time  gives 
it,  to  the  student  of  musical  history,  a  greater 
significance  than  theirs.  If  we  put  these 
afterworks  out  of  mind,  we  shall  see  in  this 
first  Te  Deum  an  immense  insurrection  of  a 
progressive  genius  against  the  stiff  and  arid 
modes  of  the  **  old  tonality,"  as  the  tradi- 
tional mode  of  church  composition  has  been 
called.  It  marks  one  of  those  crises  in  art- 
history  in  which,  from  the  employment  of 
more  complicated  materials  and  mechanism, 
a  result  of  greater  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
unity  is  educed.  No  doubt  there  had  been, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  previous  symptoms  of 
the  approach  of  this  revolution.  Our  Eng- 
lish Purcell,  a  worthy  forerunner  of  Handel, 
had  in  his  own  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  twenty 
years  before  introduced  instrumental  accom- 
paniments to  sacred  music  ;  and  though  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Hullalv,  in  believing 
that  he  was  as  highly  gifted  as  Plandel,  and 
that  the  diff'erence  between  them  was  mainly 
one  of  culture,*  doubtless  this  masterpiece 
of  Purcell  was  a  large  step  in  advance,  and 
was  made  use  of  by  Handel,  in  his  usual  ec- 
lectic fashion,  for  some  guidance  in  his  own 
forward  movement.  Yet,  taking  Purcell's 
noble  work  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
Handel's  first  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  we  are 
not  the  less  amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
freedom  and  ideality  which  shine  out  of  the 
latter.  Whether  the  difference  was  a  matter 
of  gifts  or  culture,  Purcell's  work  appears 

*  History  of  Modern  Ilusic.     By  John  Hullah. 
London,  lb62,  p.  161. 


]  like  the  rough-chiselled  figure  that  has  but 
I  half  emerged  from  the  prisoning  rock  of  an 
I  ancient  mode,  while  that  of  Handel — finished, 
j  massive,  and  lifelike — stands  erect  upon  its 
\  own   separate    pedestal.      The    compelling 
i  power  in  this  case  was  not  Handel's  science, 
consummate  as  that  was.     It  was  his  poetic 
nature,  answering  to  the  deep  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  old  Ambrosian  Hymn  and  of 
the  Psalmist's  invocation  to  joy.    Through  all 
the  choral  splendors  of  the  work,  no  less  than 
in  the  movements  for  single  or  dual  voices, 
j  there  is  the  most  unaff'ected  expression  of 
}  the  meaning  of  the  words.     Even  in  the  fu- 
gual  pieces  every  vocal  phrase  seems  to  move 
in  spontaneous  sympathy  with  its  burden  of 
thought,  and   their  expressive  truth  is  not 
lessened  but  increased  by  their  scientific  com- 
bination.    In  the  chorus,  "  Oh,  go  your  way 
into  His  gates,"  for  instance,  where  the  coun- 
terpoint is  so  rigidly  compact  that  the  parts 
respond   to  each  other   in  successive   bars, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  pervasive  expres- 
sion of  an  impulse  to  thankful  worship,  while 
the  steadily  moving  figure  for  the  stringed 
instruments  seems  to  marshal  a  devout  host 
on  their  way  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

While  the   South   Sea  mania  was  at  its 
height  in  1720,  and  bubble  companies  were 
floating  on  all  sides,  there  rose  amongst  the 
rest   that   finely   variegated   specimen,    the 
Poyal  Academy  of  Music.    Inflated   with 
royal  and  noble  prestige,  and  wafted  along 
by  a  breeze  of  cash  credit,  it  long  outlived 
its  frailer  companions  ;  but  it,  too,  burst  at 
last,  and  would  probably  have  been  now  for- 
gotten if  it  had  not  achieved  the  distinction 
of  being  the   indirect   means    of  Handel's 
change  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  diver- 
sion of  the  action  of  his  genius  into  new 
channels.     Bononcini,  of  whom  we  remem- 
ber  something  in    the  period   of  Handel's 
boyhood,  and  who  was  a  composer  of  great 
repute  and  of  high  merit  as  a  melodist  of  the 
Italian  school,  was  invited  by  the  Academy 
to  come  to  London,  where  he  soon  arrived, 
and  commenced  the  production  of  his  operas. 
The  appearance  in  1721  of  a  joint  opera, 
Muzio  Sccevola,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
that  diff'erence  of  opinion  which  afterwards 
grew  into  the  rancor  of  rival  parties.     The 
first  act  of  this  work  was  composed  by  Bon- 
oncini, the  second  by  Filippo  (not,  as  Mr. 
Schoelcher  states,  by  Attilio,  who  did  not 
arrive  in  London  till  1723),  and  the  third 
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by  Handel.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  direct  rivahy  was  intended  by  this  ar- 
rangement, but  the  quarters  were  too  terri- 
bly close  for  collision  to  be  avoided.  Poor 
parenthetic  Filippo  seems  to  have  so  suffered 
from  his  position  as  buffer,  that  he  thence- 
forth vanished  to  be  no  more  seen  of  men. 
The  superiority  of  Handel  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  was  incontestable.  But  in  spite 
of  all,  the  occasion  for  a  cabal  being  once 
created,  the  mischief  of  course  grew  rapidly. 
There  was  abundant  fuel  at  hand,  and  the 
fire  found  competent  aristocratic  stokers  of 
both  sexes.  Handel  was  sadly  wanting  in 
obsequiousness  to  the  titled  great.  He  had 
the  audacity  even  to  assert  his  will  against 
the  kings  and  queens  of  the  stage.  Then, 
his  favor  with  the  court  ensured  the  hatred 
of  the  great  Marlborough  interest ;  and  Bon- 
oncini  was,  therefore,  petted  by  the  Lady 
Godolphin  like  a  pretty  Italian  greyhound. 
The  female  aristocracy  descended  to  the 
manoeuvre  of  holding  their  assemblies  on  the 
nights  of  Handel's  operas  or  concerts.  Scrib- 
blers were  hired  to  write  lampoons  upon 
him,  and  to  charge  him  with  arrogance  and 
a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  English.  And  so  the  tumult  grew,  until 
a  sardonic  poet,  affecting  to  look  down  on 
the  contest  with  Olympian  serenity,  made 
all  the  town  laugh  with  the  famous  epigram, 
which,  in  its  concluding  lines,  pronounces 
it— 
"  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be, 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee."  * 

*  M.  Schcelcher  has  too  readily  followed  the 
lead  of  previous  biographers  in  attributing  this 
piece  of  contemptuous  smartness  to  Swift.  The 
cause  of  the  error  was  the  insertion  by  the  Dean 
of  two  of  the  six  lines  in  a  joint  publication  by 
himself  and  Pope.  No  doubt  he  much  admired 
them,  and  they  probably  expressed  his  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  two  rival  composers,  for  he  had  no 
more  conception  of  the  cultivated  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds"  than  his  own  natives  of  Laputa. 
The  real  author  of  the  epigram  was  John  Byrom, 
the  son  of  a  ftlanchester  linendraper,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  system  of  short-hand.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Spectator  under  the  name  of  Shadow, 
and  he  has  been  described  by  Southey  as  "  a  sin- 
gular good  man."  The  epigram  was  at  first  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  it  appeared  in  an  edition 
of  his  poems  published  at  Manchester  in  1773. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  given  to  this  kind  of 
-writing,  perhaps  as  illustrating  his  system  of  short- 
hand. At  that  early  date  he  initiated  the  Man- 
chester anti-monopolist  doctrine  in  the  following 
epigram: — 

"  Bone  and  Skin,  two  millers  thin. 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it, 
But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it." 
THIBD  SEKIES.         LIyI^'G  AQ£.         924 
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To  all  other  disturbing  influences  was 
added,  in  1728,  the  appearance  of  Gay's 
Beggar^s  Opera,  the  music  and  morality  of 
which  were  about  on  a  par.  The  morality 
followed  logically  in  the  track  of  South  Sea 
swindles  and  Walpole  administrations  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  raised  by  the  music  for  sixty- 
three  successive  nights,  shows,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  Handel  and  Bononcini  furore, 
there  existed  as  little  true  taste  as  healthy 
principle.  The  coutinuance  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  became  impossible,  and  it  reached 
its  end  in  the  same  year.  Handel's  subse- 
quent lease  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 
partnership  with  Heidegger,  was  equally  un- 
successful. 

We  cannot  affect  to  regret  misfortunes 
which  changed  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser's energies,  and  led  to  the  opening  of 
the  great  oratorio  epoch  of  his  life.  The 
latter  was  not  entered  upon  by  his  own 
direct  choice.  Esther,  his  first  English  ora- 
torio, and  the  serenata,  Acis  and  Oalatea, 
had  been  composed  and  privately  performed 
twelve  years  before  at  Cannons  ;  but  it  never 
seems  t^  have  occurred  to  him  that  these 
works  were  available  as  furnishing  a  new 
variety  of  attraction  for  the  general  public. 
Copies  of  them,  however,  had  fallen  into 
other  hands,  and  there  were  astute  specula- 
tors, with  faculties  sharpened  perhaps  by  a 
little  South  Sea  experience  and  the  ethical 
lessons  of  the  Beggar'' s  Opera,  who  thought 
that  during  this  dire  eclipse  of  the  regular 
Italian  stage,  some  profit  might  accrue  from 
the  delicate  flattery  of  attributing  to  the 
public  a  serious  or  a  classical  turn  of  mind. 
Accordingly,  these  speculative  Macheaths, 
without  any  civil  "  by  your  leave  "  addressed 
to  Handel,  announced  his  Acis  and  Esther 
for  public  performance,  "  each  ticket  five 
shillings."  The  composer  made  no  protest, 
but  quietly  announced  a  production  of  the 
same  work  for  his  own  profit,  and  "  by  his 
majesty's  command."  The  profit  was  prob- 
ably great,  for  as  the  work  possessed  at 
least  one  feature  likely  to  interest  the  public 
mind  of  the  day,  that  of  novelty,  the  attend- 
ance was  great,  and  six  performances  of 
Esther  were  given  in  succession. 

There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art  since  the  Renaissance  than  the 
rise  of  English  oratorio.  The  germinal  idea 
of  this  class  of  composition  came  doubtless 
from    the    mediaeval    mystery  plays  j    but 
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though  there  had  been  numerous  oratorios 
written  and  performed  in  Italy  and  France 
during  the  intervening  centuries,  they  were 
almost  of  as  rude  a  character  as  the  mys- 
teries themselves ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  German  versions  of  the  Pas- 
sion, there  had  been  no  development  what- 
ever of  the  capabilities  of  sacred  drama  as 
a  medium  of  musical  expression.  Yet  in 
England, — not  usually  credited  with  any 
high  degree  of  musical  aptitude, — and  under 
the  apparently  unfavorable  social  conditions 
existing  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  this 
ancient  germ  suddenly  leapt  out  of  its  long 
stage  of  stationary  vitality,  and  throve  to 
such  a  mighty  height  and  breadth,  that 
while  its  lower  branches  solaced  the  sense  of 
man,  its  summit  pointed  the  vision  of  his 
soul  to  the  heaven  of  heavens.  No  doubt 
the  growth  of  the  secular  drama  with  Shak- 
speare — to  whose  genius  that  of  Handel  has 
often  been  likened-^ was  as  wonderful, 
though  not  so  abrupt ;  but] while  Shakspeare 
worked  in  a  simple  and  poetical  era,  Handel 
had  to  deal  with  a  keen,  unimaginative,  and 
unprincipled  age.  This  last  circuaostance 
might  not  be  adverse  to  the  higher  qualities 
of  oratorio,  as  the  working  faculty  of  the 
composer  would  rebound  from  the  hard  ex- 
ternal conditions  to  take  more  intimate 
counsel  with  the  depths  of  his  own  nature. 
But  this  leaves  his  dramatic  truth  and  vari- 
ety as  great  a  wonder  as  ever.  On  the 
whole  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great, 
movement  was  in  and  about  the  personality 
of  the  one  man  Handel.  While  Shakspeare, 
though  without  equal,  was  surrounded  by 
men  of  notable  power  in  his  own  walk  of 
art,  Handel,  in  this  regard,  stood  alone,  and 
has  even  had  no  successor  but  one.  The 
Germans  have  a  peculiar  way  of  embodying 
their  enthusiasm  for  a  man  of  striking  gifts, 
in  the  phrase  "  der  Einzige"  the  only.  Can 
we  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  our  one  and  only  Handel  ? 

The  success  of  Esther  and  Acis  in  no  way 
served  to  break  down  the  hostile  front  pre- 
sented to  their  composer.  Though  Attilio  and 
Bononcini,  whose  powers  were  not  progres- 
sive, were  hopelessly  dwarfed  by  the  growth 
of  their  rival ;  and  though  Bononcini  in  con- 
sequence of  a  shameful  act  of  forgery — 
rather  perhaps  of  his  permitting  it  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  world — was  compelled  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  the  senseless  bitterness  of  the 
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nobility  against  Handel  did  not  diminish, 
and  it  soon  found  a  new  rallying  point 
round  the  singer  Senesino,  with  whom  Han- 
del had  quarrelled.  In  the  mean  time  the 
latter  proceeded  resolutely  with  his  composi- 
tions. He  had  already  produced  the  oratorio 
of  Deborahy  which  was  much  in  advance  of 
Esther,  and  which  will  be  remembered  for 
its  fine  Alleluias,  for  the  pathetic  beauty  of 
the  short  air,  "  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers 
shed,"  and  for  the  composer's  conception  of 
heathen  choral  music  as  distinguished  from 
Israelitish, — a  contrast  further  illustrated  in 
the  next  succeeding  work,  Athalia, — and 
one  which  Mendelssohn  daringly  treated  a 
century  afterwards.  That  the  contemporary 
wits  never  found  out  these  beauties  is  by  no 
means  so  curious  as  what  they  did  discover. 
By  some  feat  of  reasoning,  Handel's  an- 
nouncement of  Deborah  was  construed  into 
a  damning  proof  that  he  was  in  league  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  aid  the  then  pending 
and  offensive  scheme  of  excise.  In  a  scoff- 
ing epigram,  attributed  to  Chesterfield,  there 
is  one  line  in  which  are  linked,  by  way  of 
antithesis,  the  fates  of  tobacco  and  Deborah  ! 
Is  any  reason  too  bad  for  hating  a  man 
whom  you  have  first  made  up  your  mind  to 
hate  ?  The  object  of  the  feeling  in  this  case, 
however,  grudging  to  no  man  its  full  indul- 
gence, and  provokingly  indifferent  to  the 
vultus  instantis  tyranni,  still  marched  on- 
ward with  steps  always  steady  and  tuneful. 
Athalia  was  his  next  great  work,  and  this, 
together  with  Esther,  Deborah,  and  Acis,  he 
produced  at  Oxford,  by  invitation  of  the 
collegiate  authorities.  There  were  abundant 
symptoms  that  the  adverse  faction  had  here 
their  learnedly  foolish  sympathizers ;  but 
Handel,  having  produced  his  works  with 
great  applause,  and  declined  the  offered  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music,  calmly  withdrew. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
Handel  fought  his  battle  without  aid  or  sym- 
pathy. If  that  were  the  fact  it  would  tell 
far  more  strongly  against  him  than  any  in- 
dictment that  could  be  preferred.  The  man 
who  confesses  he  has  no  friends  justifies  his 
enemies.  The  brusque  and  sometimes  over- 
bearing manner  which  the  composer  had  in 
common  with  Luther  and  many  others  of  his 
great  countrymen,  was  mainly  the  result  of 
a  grim  earnestness  and  fixity  upon  immedi- 
ate purpose,  which  was  intolerant  of  all  hin- 
drance J  but  though  it  alienafed  many  petty 
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natures,  there  were  better  minds  which  found 
it  to  weigh  light  against  the  noble  qualities 
which  lay  beneath.  The  statements  of  con- 
temjioraries  also  prove  that  he  had  much  of 
a  social  gift  of  humor,  which  broke  through 
and  played  upon  the  clouds  that  darkened 
his  horizon.  Through  all  his  troubles  and 
labors  the  court  stood  steadily  by  him,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  Handelisms  were  devel- 
oped in  works  commanded  for  State  occa- 
sions, such  as  coronations,  royal  weddings 
and  funerals,  victories,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
Pope,  who  knew  nothing  of  music,  showed 
always  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  com- 
poser's power,  and  would  have  good-na- 
turedly given  the  "  bold  Briareus,"  a  bit  of 
his  own  little  immortality  if  he  had  needed 
it;  while  Arbuthnot,  who  did  know  some- 
thing of  music,  smote  right  and  left  with  his 
keen  blade  in  defence  of  his  huge  friend  who 
scorned  to  defend  himself.  But  neither 
Handel's  amazing  energy  nor  the  aid  of  his 
friends  could  avail  in  the  end  against  the 
persistent  malice  of  an  age  which  was  fickle 
in  all  but  its  hatreds.  The  successful  pro- 
duction of  Alexander's  Feast — a  work  in 
which  Handel  enjoyed  the  happiness,  rare 
to  him,  of  marrying  his  music  to  immortal 
verse — and  what  music  it  was  he  gave  away 
in  these  nuptials! — was  but  a  temporary 
break  in  the  rapid  series  of  reverses  entailed 
by  the  failure  of  his  operas.  There  is  no 
guessing  how  long  he  would  have  carried  on 
the  war,  for  he  had  the  stubbornness,  as 
well  as  the  valor  and  force,  of  the  Titans ; 
but  at  length  all,  and  more  than  all  his 
money  was  gone,  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
his  body  and  mind  broke  down  together*. 
Deeply  pathetic,  in  proportion  to  his  past 
bravery  and  power,  was  the  sight  of  the 
grand  old  master,  stricken  at  once  with  pa- 
ralysis and  insanity,  dropping  pen  and  baton 
till  he  could  slowly  win  back  his  strength 
from  the  healing  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  won  it  back,  however ;  for  he  had  yet  to 
reach  the  climax  of  his  achievement. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  his  trouble  Handel 
arose  feeble-bodied  and  comparatively  poor, 
but  as  a  man  and  an  artist  grander  than 
before.  Personal  sorrow  is,  after  all,  the 
crucial  test  of  genius,  ^which  embraces  the 
moral  nature  as  well  as  intellectual  power. 
At  its  touch  inferior  stuff  grows  withered 
and  bitter,  while  the  true  mens  divinior 
comes  from  the  crucible,  softened  it  may  be, 
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!  but  also  expanded,  ennobled,  and  purged 
from  some  of  its  earthly  dross.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  beautiful  and  tender 
tone-picture  of  the  friendship  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  which  Handel  at  this  period  drew 
in  his  oratorio  of  Saul,  was  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  mellowing  effect  of  his  late 
afflictions.  And  how  much  of  the  awful 
solemnity  of  that  **  Dead  March,"  from  the 
same  work,  which  has  come  to  be  the  funeral 
music  of  all  departed  heroes,  did  the  com- 
poser bring  with  him  from  the  "  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  "  on  whose  verge  he  had  lately 
stood  ? 

But  these  embodiments  of  common  human 
emotions  were  but  steps  on  his  way  to  the 
enterprises  which  now  lay  before  him.  He 
had  to  sing  his  transcendent  religious  Epos, 
divided  into  its  two  great  stages  ;  first,  of 
the  earthly  deliverance  of  suffering  faith  in 
the  Exodus  of  Israel ;  and  second,  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Divine  love  to  reveal  the 
salvation  of  man  in  the  Christian  Evangel. 
When  we  think  of  this  as  a  merely  human 
task,  to  be  wrought  out  with  the  aid  of  the 
seven  simple  sounds,  distributed  and  com- 
bined by  poor  human  science  and  imagina- 
tion, we  cannot  enough  wonder  at  the  ma- 
jestic ease  with  which  this  man,  so  lately 
struggling  with  ruin,  debility,  and  mental 
eclipse,  rises  to  the  level  of  his  immense 
design.  And  the  results  !  We  confess  that 
we  never  yet  met  with  any  attempt  to 
analyze,  or  in  atiy  way  to  account  for  this 
deathless  music,  that  did  not  strike  us  as 
an  aimless  and  impotent  misdirection  of  crit- 
ical energy.  We  know  that  Israel  in  Egypi 
was  composed  in  twenty-seven  days,  the 
Messiah  in  twenty-three — facts  marvellous 
to  all  time  !  We  also  know  something  of 
the  resources  of  science  and  skill,  and  of  the 
phases  of  life  and  culture  which  entered  into 
their  composition  ;  yet,  when  all  these  have 
been  considered  in  detail,  we  come  to  their 
combination  and  find  that  there  has  sprung 
into  being  a  something  more  of  spiritual 
grandeur  which  they  do  not  seem  to  account 
for.  This  new  and  real  result  is  impalpable 
to  the  apparatus  of  criticism  to  which  we 
subject  other  compositions,  even  those  of 
Handel  himself.  ^Ve  may,  indeed,  discover 
the  fine  arrangement  of  theme,  counter- 
theme,  and  episode  in  such  a  melody,  for 
instance,  as  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  detecting  that  wonderfully  simple 
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contrivance  for  emphasizing  Christian  assur- 
ance by  planting  the  word  "  know  "  upon 
the  accented  upper  tonic ;  or  we  may  watch 
the  cumulative  force  of  successive  phrases 
and  orchestral  combinations  in  such  choruses 
as  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  or  the  "  Grand 
Hallelujah;"  and  yet  we  leave  untouched 
the  secret  essence  which  awes  and  sublimes 
us  as  we  hear. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  composer 
was  condemned  to  see  his  Israel  received 
with  cold  toleration  ;  and  the  revulsion  and 
disgust  in  his  own  mind  would  doubtless 
lead  to  one  of  those  outbursts  of  violent 
speech  to  which  he  was  liable  under  disap- 
pointment at  all  periods  of  his  life,  but 
which  were  usually  as  brief  as  tropical 
storms,  and  left  him  serene  and  resolute  as 
before.  In  this  case  the  wound  must  have 
been  exceptionally  severe ;  for  we  know 
that  the  idea  had  about  this  time  entered 
his  mind  of  leaving  England  forever.  But, 
in  1741,  his  aid  was  asked  in  favor  of  the 
Irish  Society  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  for 
debt— an  object  which  would  promptly 
engage  his  benevolent  sympathies;  and  this 
was  immediate  and  appropriate  impulse  to 
the  composition  of  the  Messiah — of  that 
supreme  act  of  praise  to  Him  who  came  to 
"  break  the  bonds,  and  set  the  prisoners 
free."  That  act  was  consummated  amongst 
the  genial-hearted  Irish,  whose  minds,  being 
clear  of  allBononcini  and  Senesino  grudges, 
were  open  to  the  full  sublimity  and  tender- 
ness of  this  memorable  contribution  to  their 
charitable  purpose.  To  similar  purposes 
Handel  seems  to  have  especially  dedicated 
the  Messiah,  for  he  conducted  it  in  pei-son 
eleven  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
Foundling  Hospital,  realizing  a  total  gain 
of  £7,000  to  the  charity.  With  all  his  per- 
sonal faults,  we  must  associate  Handel  as 
much  with  the  moral  beauty  as  with  the 
musical  perfection  of  his  Christian  epic.  It 
is  a  gain  to  ourselves  that  the  memory  of 
the  man  should  not  be  merged  in  that  of  the 
artist. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Messiah 
was  received  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  even 
in  London,  must  have  determined  Handel 
to  complete  his  life  and  labors  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  The  next  eleven  years 
were  illustrated  by  the  composition  of  thir- 
teen oratorios  ;  the  succeeding  seven  were 
darkened  by  the  same  malady  which  had 
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long  ago  engaged  his  filial  sympathy  for 
his  mother.  There  is  infinite  pathos  in  this 
closing  of  the  windows  of  the  souls  of  the 
greatest  of  men.  We  think  of  blind  Homer, 
blind  Milton,  and  blind  Handel,  till  pity 
melts  admiration  into  reverential  love. 
Could  there  be  any  nobler  subject  for  tragic 
verse  than  the  great  composer  standing,  as 
he  did,  in  1753,  pale  and  tremulous,  with 
his  sightless  eyeballs  directed  towards  a 
tearful  concourse  of  people,  during  the 
delivery  of  his  sad  song  from  Samson: 
"  Total  eclipse  !  No  sun !  No  moon  "  ? 
The  gloom  of  these  seven  years  was  the 
gloom  of  the  porch  of  death.  Handel  died 
on  Good  Friday,  the  13th  of  April,  1759. 

Any  account  of  the  thirteen  oratorios 
which  succeeded  the  Messiah  is  here  simply 
impossible.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  of  itself  constitute  a  just  title  to 
the  fame  of  its  composer.  The  names  of 
several,  such  as  Judas,  Samson,  and  Jeph- 
thah,  are  household  words  in  the  land. 

Neither  the  name  of  Shakspeare  nor  that 
of  Milton  separately  suggests  a  complete 
parallel  to  the  genius  and  accomplished 
work  of  Handel.  He  had  marked  affinities 
with  both,  and  we  think  it  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  circle  of  his  capacity  included 
the  main  characteristics  of  each, — allow- 
ance, of  course,  being  made  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  medium  through  which  he 
worked,  and  for  his  enforced  slavery  to  in- 
competent librettists.  With  Shakspeare,  he 
had  immense  range  and  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, dramatic  clearness  of  outline,  grotesque 
humor,  and  versatile  fancy.  AVith  Milton, 
he  had  majesty  of  purpose,  earnestness  in 
realizing  it,  largeness  and  splendor  of  im- 
agination, breadth  and  simplicity  of  phrase. 
In  common  with  both  he  had  profound  pa- 
thos, practical  sense,  and  healthy  objective- 
ness.  This  last  feature  was  specially  Han- 
delian.  Even  Shakspeare  created  a  self- 
questioning  Hamlet,  whom  Handel  could 
not  have  set  to  music.  It  is  the  curious  and 
chromatic  Spohrs  that  find  musical  possibil- 
ities in  Fausts,  and  even  in  abstract  notions. 
But  Handel  was  direct,  diatonic,  and  had  a 
muscular  grasp  of  the  real  world.  And  he 
was  earnest  in  proportion  to  his  reality. 
With  a  conception  to  carry  out,  he  worked 
forward  like  destiny,  claiming  tribute  at  all 
hands,  by  the  right  divine  of  every  poet 
worthy  to  be  called  great.    In  one  of  hi» 
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oratorios  (Josliua)  there  are,  in  close  neigh- 
borhood, illustrations  of  the  twitter  of  a  lin- 
net and  the  tremble  and  crash  of  an  earth- 
quake !  This  ardor  of  absorption  in  his  aim 
is  a  feature  in  which  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  parallels.  With  him  it  was  "  rem,  quo- 
cunque  modo,  rem."  This  explains,  if  it 
does  not  justify,  his  undoubted  occasional 
use  of  other  men's  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
repetition  of  his  own.  It,  in  fact,  made 
of  him  the  "  socialist  by  anticipation," 
which  M.  Schoelcher,  in  another  sense,  de- 
scribes him  to  have  been.  If  the  personal 
property  of  Uria,  Kerl,  and  Erba,  in  certain 
passages  which  he  promoted  to  immortality, 
had  been  pleaded  to  him  as  a  bar  to  the  use 
which  he  found  it  needful  to  make  of  them, 
he  "would  probably  have  anticipated  M. 
Proudhon's  famous  maxim,  "  La  proj^i'iete 
c'est  le  vol."  He  certainly  claimed  no  im- 
munity from  reprisals.  By  the  openness  of 
his  appropriations,  and  the  lavish  squander- 
ing of  his  own  wealth,  he  seemed  to  say, 
"You  charge  me  with  taking  other  men's 
thoughts.  True  ;  I  needed  them.  Here  are 
my  own  thoughts  ;  if  you  can  employ  them 
•with  a  like  profit  to  the  world,  take  them, 
and  with  them  a  thousand  welcomes."  We 
have  no  new  theory  of  moral  bearings  in 
such  cases ;  but  if  a  distinction  between 
larceny  and  conquest  still  survives  in  the 
W'Orld,  let  Handel  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

But  in  estimating  the  career  and  gifts  of 
Handel,  the  eye,  after  traversing  the  enor- 
mous breadth  of  view  opened  to  it,  and 
noting  a  few  salient  characteristics,  is  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  a  luminous  central  point. 
As  a  writer  of  secular  and  sacred  dramas, 
and  of  instrumental  music,  Handel  was  full 
of  interest  for  the  student ;  but  he  was, 
above  all,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  the 
composer  of  Israel  and  of  the  Messiah. 
About  these  works  themselves  there  is 
much  that  is  not  amenable  to  ordinary 
modes  of  judgment,  but  they  may  serve  to 
throw  a  reflected  light  on  some  noteworthy 
features  of  the  mind  that  produced  them. 

One  of  the  main  impressions  we  derive 
from  a  hearing  of  the  Israel  and  Messiah 
is,  that  in  them  we  have  Christian  art  in  its 
purest  form,  uncolored  by  the  peculiarities 
of  schools  or  churches.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, the  pale,  ascetic  purity  of  Giotto,  any 
more  than  the  sensuous  devotion  of  later 
art.    In  Uaudel  the  sentiment  of  religious 
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beauty  was  abundant,  but  it  was  nothing 
except  as  it  depended  upon  and  existed  for 
the  truth.  With  him  this  was  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  all  loveliness  or  grandeur  in 
sacred  music,  and  it  is  the  secret  at  once  of 
his  simplicity  and  exaltation.  He  is  the 
more  impressive  as  his  style  has  in  it  none 
of  the  strategy  of  impression.  His  thoughts 
never  seem  to  have  run  upon  how  the  sol- 
,  emn  mysteries  of  sound  should  wind  through 
vaulted  aisles  with  modulated  swell  and  fall, 
j  to  create  religious  feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
I  sentimental  worshippers  ;  but  he  surren- 
I  dered  his  own  mind  to  the  burden  of  sol- 
emn meaning  in  the  sacred  Word,  and  while 
under  its  influence,  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  to  convey  that  meaning 
through  the  sense  to  the  soul.  Dr.  Chrysan- 
der  has  pointed  out,  that  while  all  compos- 
ers of  sacred  music  before  Handel  wrote 
for  the  Church,  he  wrote  for  the  Bible.  He 
inherited  from  his  mother  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible.  That  he  was  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  its  contents  ther(?  is  abundant 
proof.  "  I  have  read  my  Bible  well,"  said 
he,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  him 
some  [passages  as  the  text  for  the  Coronar 
tion  Anthems  *'  and  will  choose  for  myself." 
During  the  composition  of  the  Messiah,  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  deep  significance  of  the 
words  on  which  it  was  based,  and  he  was 
found  poring  over  some  of  them  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  And  it  is  when  in  immediate 
contact  with  these  holy  words  that  he  rises, 
as  if  by  a  contagious  inspiration,  to  those 
supreme  summits  of  sublimity  Avhich  were 
inaccessible  to  him  when  dealing  with 
Scripture  histories,  parodied  at  second 
hand,  mainly  from  French  sources,  by  the 
Humphreys,  Hamiltons,  and  Morells,  who 
wrote  his  metrical  texts.  And  when  we  are 
borne  by  ardors  so  directly  kindled  at  the 
source  of  Divine  truth  to  these  mountain 
tops,  where  a  fervid  faith  is  made  to  hear 
the  ascriptions  of  the  "  multitude  whom  no 
man  can  number,"  that  we  lose  sight  even 
of  the  composer  himself,  and  regard  only 
the  great  Hevelation  which  shines  through 
and  above  him.  In  the  very  order  and  gra- 
dation with  which  Handel  approached  his 
master-work  of  Christian  art  there  is  re- 
markable evidence  of  his  close  relation  to 
the  Bible.  That  order  corresponds  in  the 
main  with  the  order  of  the  dispensations 
recorded  in  the  sacred  books.    His  first  Te 
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Leum,  the  Chandos  Anthems,  and  the  cho- 
ral parts  of  Esther,  Deborah,  and  other 
works,  culminating  in  Israel,  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished 
from  the  New.  Mingled  with  all  their 
grandeur  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  unrest, 
of  militant  energy  and  human  passion,  as  if 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  were  leav- 
ened with  a  perpetual  defiance  of  his  ene- 
mies. This,  as  a  dominant  tendency,  seems 
to  have  finally  spent  itself  in  the  triumphant 
chant  evoked  by  the  fate  of  "  the  Horse  and 
his  Rider."  In  the  Messiah,  composed  when 
Handel's  personal  affliction  and  restoration 
had  their  time  to  do  their  work  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  mind,  another  spirit  arose  in 
divine  harmony  with  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  though  the  composer  after- 
wards treated  subjects  from  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  was  too  much  of  a  man  and  an 
artist  to  suppress  in  them  one  iota  of  any 
timely  zeal  of  battle,  there  was  henceforth 
a  subtle  infusion  of  the  new  spirit,  bringing 
with  it  a  tender"  grace,  a  pathos,  and  a  calm- 
ness of  faith  unknown  before. 

It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  amidst  existing 
diversities  of  culture,  that  we  shall  not  be 
judged  by  some  to  have  assigned  too  high 
an  importance  to  these,  or  to  any  possible 
embodiments  of  religious  truth  in  musical 
forms.  It  need  imply  no  disrespect  to  the 
habits  and  temperaments  which  so  largely 
help  to  form  judgments  of  this  kind,  if  we 
decline  to  reason  with  them.  They  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  confirmed  by  many  persons 
amongst  the  thousands  who  will  be  listen- 
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mg  to  the  noblest  works  of  Handel  while 
our  comments  of  them  are  passing  through 
the  press. 

The  *'  Life  of  Handel,"  by  M.  Schcelcher, 
is  curious  as  the  production  of  an  enthusi- 
astic political  refugee,  knowing  nothing  of 
musical  science,  from  a  martial  nation  which 
knows  nothing  of  Handel,  except  "  See,  the 
conquering  hero  comes !  "  The  book  ap- 
peared two  years  before  the  Handel  Centen- 
ary in  1859,  and  did  much  to  widen  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  that  event.  The  field 
was  still  open  for  a  critical  biography,  and 
this  want  is  being  well  supplied  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Chrysander,  the  learned  secre- 
tary of  the  German  Handel  Society.  The 
third  volume,  which  was  promised  for  1861, 
has  not  yet  reached  us;  but  the  two  first 
volumes,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to 
1740,  are  notable  specimens  of  German 
thoroughness  and  critical  acumen.  The  er- 
rors of  previous  writers  go  down  in  great 
shocks  before  the  sickle,  and  the  story  of 
Handel  is  finally  cleared  of  heaps  of  tradi- 
tionary trash.  The  collation  of  the  two 
biographies  shows,  further,  the  advantage 
possessed  by  a  cultivated  musician  in  such 
a  labor.  That  our  own  historians  of  the 
great  composer  are  superseded  by  a  French- 
man and  a  German  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
matter  for  regret.  There  is  room  on  this 
grave  for  immortelles  and  Benkze'chen ;  and 
we  gladly  see  about  it  a  representative  con- 
gress of  grateful  nations,  owning  the  uni- 
versal genius  to  which  locality  was  no  more 
a  limit  than  time  will  prove  itself  to  be. 
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M.  Planat  de  la  Fate,  wlio  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  board  the  Belleroplion,  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  which  may  prove  an 
important  contribution  to  history.  It  contains 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, describing  the  intrigues  current  at  Rome 
against  the  family  which  had  taken  refuge 
there.  Cardinal  Fesch,  it  seems,  was  his 
nephew's  bitterest  foe,  and  author  of  most  of 
the  persecutions  ascribed  by  Frenchmen  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  This  priest  so  worked  on  the 
mind  of  Madame  Mere,  that  she  actually  be- 
lieved Napoleon  had  been  carried  by  angels 
away  from  St.  Helena,  and  that  all  letters  from 
him*  were  forgeries,  and  the  British  reports 
infamous  lies.  The  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  convince  Napoleon  that  he  was  deserted  even 


by  his  own  mother,  and  so  punish  him  for  hav- 
ing aboHshed  the  temporal  power.  Rome  never 
forgives,  and  from  1805  the  Papacy  has  main- 
tained an  internecine  war  with  the  House  of 
Bonaparte,  which  its  Head  has  certainly  not 
forgotten. — Spectator. 


A  WRITER  in  All  the  Year  Round  gives  a 
favorable  view  of  the  condition  of  Liberia,  and 
says  that  the  success  of  that  small  colony  is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  arguments  thatcan  be 
given  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  of  his  right  to  a  freeman's  her- 
itage of  political  liberty  and  social  equality. 


^ 
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From  The  Spectator,  16  Aug. 
MR.  ROEBUCK  ON  THE  AxMERICAN  WAR. 
If  cynicism  were  courage,  an  impulse  of 
the  heart  instead  of  a  mere  intellectual  habit, 
we  might  call  Mr.  Roebuck's  last  speech  at 
Sheffield,  brave.  He  was  speaking  in  the 
face  of  his  constituents,  of  the  premier,  and 
as  he  himself  expressed  it — with  that  7iuance 
of  self-consciousness  which  never  quite 
leaves  him — "  of  the  entire  world."  He 
was  speaking,  too,  with  unusual  delibera- 
tion, for  he  had  chosen,  he  said,  this  as  the 
fitting  time,  and  Sheffield  as  the  fitting  place, 
to  utter  things  he  had  wanted  to  say  all  the 
session,  but  had  refrained  from  saying.  For 
six  months  he  had  been  weighing  his  argu- 
ments, sharpening  his  epigrams,  preparing 
those  little  outbursts  which  make  his 
speeches  read  so  real.  Yet,  after  all  his 
care,  and  though  restrained  by  such  a 
presence,  he  still  ventured  far.  No  Eng- 
lishman, speaking  of  the  American  civil 
war,  has  yet  shown  such  contempt  for  prin- 
ciple, or  maintained  the  right  of  national 
selfishness  with  such  unblushing  hardihood. 
Other  men,  arguing  the  cause  of  the  South, 
have  at  least  paid  an  apparent  homage  to 
decency,  have  veiled  the  passions  they  would 
not  resist,  have  pleaded  for  their  clients  as 
the  weaker  party,  or  as  a  people  with  a  legal 
right  to  independence,  or  as  men  whose 
prosperity  was  so  linked  with  that  of  our 
own  Lancashire  hive,  that  principle  was 
silenced  by  a  patriotic  pity.  It  was  reserved  | 
for  Mr.  Roebuck  to  strip  off  these  thin  cov-  | 
erings  from  deformity,  to  state  at  once  j 
coarsely  and  openly  that  we  should  assist  i 
the  South  because  the  Union  was  growing  ' 
too  strong.  He  hardly  condescends  in  his  | 
speech  to  any  other  argument.  He  does,  i 
.indeed,  say  that  the  North  is  peopled  by  the  [ 
refuse  of  Europe,— as  if  emigrants  did  not  | 
by  the  fact  of  emigration  prove  at  once  their 
energy  and  their  desire  for  an  honest  living 
— and  does  assert  that  we  can  make  friends 
of  the  South — which  has  governed  the  Union 
for  thirty  years,  and  insulted  us  all  that 
time — but  he  soon  and  joyfully  quits  the 
uncongenial  effort  to  argue,  and  returns  to 
his  solitary  point.  The  people  of  America 
are  "  insolent  and  overbearing."  They  have 
"  bullied  us."  "  A  divided  America  will  be 
a  benefit  to  England."  "  We  are  not  a 
people  who  like  to  be  bullied."  And  there- 
fore Mr.  Roebuck  rejoices  that  the  Union  is 
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split  into  two,  and  will  be  split  "  into  five." 
The  process  of  disruption  must  involve  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  regions  vaster  than 
the  existing  Union,  but  what  then  ?  Eng- 
land does  not  like  to  be  bullied.  The  great- 
est experiment  the  world  ever  saw,  the 
effort  to  live  without  external  compression 
and  without  restrictions  on  creeds,  must 
fail,  and  the  working  men  of  the  world  lose 
one  of  their  last  resources  ;  but  all  this  mat- 
ters nothing,  for  "  a  divided  America  is  a 
benefit  to  England."  The  second  branch  of 
the  English  race,  the  race  we  all  so  justly 
and  so  vaingloriously  vaunt,  must  be  split 
into  jarring  fragments,  whose  energies,  till 
now  occupied  in  the  war  against  nature, 
will  be  exhausted  in  wars  on  each  other ; 
the  wretched  system  of  Europe,  under  which 
one-tenth  of  all  private  strength,  and  oije- 
half  of  all  public  revenue,  is  devoted  to 
armed  precautions  against  one's  friends, 
must  be  imported  into  another  continent ; 
but  what  then  ?  The  Union  will  be  weak, 
and  England  still  remain  strong. 

We  utterly  deny  the  mere  fact,  which  is 
repeated  and  reiterated  over  England  just 
now,  as  if  we  had  all  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  frenzy  of  fear.  The  Union  will  not 
be  weak  for  aggression  because  it  is  split 
into  two.  If  we  wanted  to  bind  America  to 
keep  the  peace,  our  policy  would  be  to  en- 
able her  to  keep  the  South, — a  Poland  ever 
prepared  for  insurrection,  an  ulcer  ever 
ready  to  slough  on  the  slightest  access  of 
fever,  a  country  peopled  by  men  who,  re- 
maining, would  certainly  rule,  and  ruling, 
would  not  quarrel  with  us  the  feeders  of  all 
their  wealth.  There  are  sources  of  national 
strength  greater  than  width  of  territory,  and 
homogeneity  is  one  of  them.  The  Union 
deprived  of  the  South  will  remain  an  empire 
large  enough  for  a  hundred  millions,  with 
ports  on  two  oceans,  and  an  endless  water 
system,  with  one  law,  one  civilization,  one 
people,  the  most  dangerous  power,  if  demor- 
alized, that  has  ever  yet  threatened  the 
modern  world.  But  were  the  dogma  as  true 
as  it  is  false,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  one 
of  which  England  should  be  ashamed.  The 
Union  would  be  the  weaker  for  a  pestilence. 
Are  we  to  ship  over  the  plague  ?  It  would 
be  the  weaker  for  a  lax  morality.  Are  we, 
therefore,  to  indoctrinate  it  with  vice  ?  It 
would  be  weaker  if  its  cities  were  burnt ; 
are  we  therefore  to  pay  the  incendiaries  ? 
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But  America  "  bullies  and  is  overbearing  ;  "  evidence  like  the  law  which  made  the  return 
so  do  we,  and  so  are  a  great  many  people  ;  of  a  slave  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war : 
but  those  who  suffer  from  such  conduct  are  what  then  ?  The  fact  may  be  true  enough, 
not  thereby  absolved  from  their  own  duties,  just  as  the  vicious  man  may  have  twice  as 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  House  is  very  often  ex-  much  pity  for  the  street  girl  as  the  man  who 
ceedingly  overbearing,  but  would  any  man  believes  in  chastity ;  but  is  virtue  therefore 
be  therefore  justified  in  helping  another  to  wrong  ?  The  backbone  of  nations  is  duty, 
pick  his  pocket,  or,  to  use  a  closer  illustra-  |  not  sentiment ;  and  the  man  of  Massachu- 
tion,  would  Liberals  therefore  be  justified  in  ,  setts  who,  hating  to  touch  a  black,  admits 
voting  for  Tory  restrictions  on  freedom  ?  ,  him  to  every  civil  right,  acts  more  nobly 
We  have  no  patience  with  a  cynicism  which  ,  towards  that  black  than  the  Southerner  who*, 
in  private  life  we  expect   only  from   men  |  without  hate,  gives  him  only  the  right  to 

waste  life  in  unpaid  labor  under  the  lash. 
"  Cosmopolitan  feeling"  is,  we  admit,  non- 
sense in  politics,  for  this  if  for  no  better  rea- 
son— because  the  human  intellect  can  seldom 
do  more  than  discern  what  is  wise  for  a 
single  people ;  but  are  truth  and  justice, 
mercy  and  freedom,  honesty  and  reverence 
for  man,  all  lies  because  they  are  cosmopoli- 
tan ?     It  is  with  a  feeling  of  worse  than  in- 


J 


whose  conduct  compels  them  to  defy  in 
words  the  principles  they  have  never  re- 
spected in  acts.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  American  ways  or  American 
foreign  policy.  They  are  collectively  to  us 
the  most  disagreeable  of  people,  and  we 
have  as  contemptuous  a  pity  for  the  half- 
bred  vaporing  of  their  public  despatches  as 
any  European  diplomatist,  or  as  Mr.  Roe-  J  dignation,  of  the  combined  anger  and  pity 


buck  himself.     That  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  forget  that  in  this  quarrel  there  are 


raised  by  the  spectacle  of  suicide,  that  we 
see  English  Liberals  deserting  the  principles 
which  have  made  them  great,  because  those 


two  parties  and  two  principles  involved,  ^^o  defend  them  have  a  habit  of  brag,  and 
The  one  party,  atter  ruling  the  States  for  >  are  off'ensive  to  men  bred  up  in  a  strongly 
thirty  years,  and  subjecting  England  to  end-  ^  knit  and  therefore  self-restrained*society. 
less  humiliations,  has  formally  seceded,  and  [  On  the  mischief  which  will  be  produced 
built  up  a  government  "  of  which  slavery  is  i  by  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech  there  cannot  be 
the  corner-stone."     In  other  words,  it  has   ™"ch  discussion.     The  ground  of  the  many 

deliberately,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  Ferdi-^^^'^^"^\°^  9'^f  ^P^^l^  '^^°  ^'^^^"^  ^^^ 
„o„.i  ^f  TVTo>.i«c    ((  «,.««f«,i  4-\  r.  *•         r  everywhere  m  America  is  now  cut  from  un- 

nand  of  Naples,  "erected  the  negation  of  j^^  {^^^^  ^,3^^     They  were  accustomed  to 

God    into   a   system.       -The   other    party,    agggrt  that  no  country  could  hope  for  both 
sharers,  but  powerless  sharers,  m  the  insults   parties  in  a  rival   state  as  allies,  that  the 


inflicted  on  England,  have  precipitated  that 
secession  by  declaring  that  slavery  shall  not 
be  extended  ;  that,  if  tolerated,  like  concu- 
binage or  drunkenness,  it  still  stands  con- 


Liberals  still  sympathized  with  the  North, 
that  their  organs  had  been  fair  to  the  Union, 
and  their  speakers  warm  in  the  cause  of  free 
society.     They  can  say  so  nolonger.     Mr. 


,  ,  .  M      rru     1     1  ^  .1      Roebuck   spoke,    himself   a   Radical,   to  a 

demned  as  m  se  evil.     The  leaders  of  the   t»    t    i       T  i  •     u.u  r 

. .  -         „      -  L^j-a  yjx  tuc   j^adical  audience,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 

side  opposed  to  freedom,  being  governing  premierof  Liberals,  if  not  a  Liberal  premier; 
men  or  nothing,  have  thus  far  won  the  game,  and,  except  by  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and  a 
and  their  adversaries  are  not  yet  able  even  soft  interjection  from  the  mayor  of  Man- 
to  dictate  terms  of  peace  that  shall  leave  the  Chester,  he  passed  unrebuked.  Americans 
territories  free.  And  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  has  I  will  not  know  that  the  speaker  has  lived 
all  his  life  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  ■  ^°^^"  ^'^  liberal  reputation,  that  in  Sheffield 
1       .  ,  ^        u     1,        ^1         ..  ,    he   is  popular  for   his  manliness,  not   his 

popular  rights,  who  has  stood  uptime  and  .^j  J^  .^^^^at  he  upheld  the  right  of  Aus- 
again  against  every  form  of  domestic  oppres-  t^ja  to  misrule  the  Venetians,  and  that,  once 
sion,  declares  that  we  are  to  side  with  the  the  representative  of  the  best  section  of  the 
slaveholders,  because,  forsooth,  the  freemen  English  democracy,  he  now  represents  only 
will  then  be  weaker  than  they  might  other-  himself.  They  will  see  in  him  only  the  Lib- 
wise  be.     He  tries,  indeed,  to  argue  that  I  ^^al  exulting  in  the  coming  resolution  of  the 

slavery  is  not  in  question-as  if  Mr.  Un-\f''^''^^'%f}'',^^^^^^^^ 

1,1,.       -u    1  .  1  ^,.        1      I  for  the  fiftieth   time  will   assert — lor  once 

coins  election  had  turned  on  anything  else  |  ^i^^  ^  semblance  of  reason-that  English- 
— and  repeats  once  more  the  fallacy  that  the  ^^gn  have  no  gospel  but  gain,  no  object  but 
North  hates  the  black  man  worse  than  the  success,  no  principle  save  that  **  God  is  al- 
South.    Admit  that  it  does,  in  the  teeth  of  j  ways  on  the  side  of  the  largest  battalions." 
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